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dared  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  in  the  "Great  American  Desert";  who  first  plowed 
and  planted  these  Plains,  who  here  first  built  and  conse- 
crated homes,  and  who  laid  the  foundations  of  an  endur- 
ing civilization. 


A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  state  and  of 
the  country  this  History  of  Nebraska.  While  it  is  the  history  prepared  by  J. 
Sterling  Morton  and  Albert  Watkins,  it  is  much  more.  It  is  a  careful  and  a 
thoughtful  revision  of  their  edition  which  was  completed  in  [91 1  and  1913. 

The  revision  has  been  made  in  the  Hgh1  and  according  to  the  following  guid- 
ing principles : 

1.  To  preserve,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  order  and  the  current  of  events  as  they 
are  presented  in  the  former  work. 

2.  To  furnish,  at  reasonable  com  and  within  moderate  space,  a  trustworthy 
history  of  the  days  of  exploration  and  discovery;  of  the  pioneer  sacrifices  and 
settlements,  of  the  life  and  organization  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  of  the  first 
tift\-  years  of  statehood  and  progress,  and  of  the  place  Nebraska  holds  in  the 
scale  1  if  character  and  civilization. 

3.  This  revision  is  the  result  of  a  conscientious  and  painstaking  effort  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  spirit,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  original  work.  Where 
changes  have  been  made  they  have  been  to  bring  the  parts  together,  to  preserve 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  statement,  and  to  add  important  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the  parent  work.  Changes  have  been  made. 
also,  to  include  the  events  and  progress  which  fall  within  the  semi-centennial 
period  which  had  not  taken  place  when  the  larger  work  was  written. 

4.  Tt  has  been  the  specific  aim  to  include  the  facts  of  life  and  the  events  in 
history  which  exhibit  for  the  people  of  today  and  for  tho<e  who  are  to  come  after 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  to  give  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  years  which  lie  between  the  date 
when  the  first  hunters  and  trappers  saw  the  Platte  river  and  valley  and  March 
r.  [917  —  the  end  of  the  first  semi-centennial  of  the  state. 

5.  The  publishers  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
activity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  in  the  great  war  now 
raging  in  Kurope.  Tt  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  time  has  not  conic  to  re- 
count the  deeds  of  valor  of  our  soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy  and  to  record  the 
devotion  and  contributions  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed,  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  oppressed.  For,  in  all  probability,  we  are  nearer  the  beginning  than 
the  end  of  the  great  struggle  —  the  task  we  have  undertaken  because  of  the  cry 
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of  the  oppressed  and  in  answer  to  the  call  of  humanity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
publishers,  when  the  war  is  over,  to  present  to  the  public  a  volume  giving  Ne- 
braska's record  in  the  great  war.  Enough  has  been  done  during  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months  since  the  United  States  declared  a  state  of  war  exists  and"  took 
her  place  with  the  allied  nations,  to  assure  us  that  Nebraska's  record  will  be 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  of  the  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  independent  people. 

Western  Publishing  and  Engraving  Company. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  July,  1918. 


INTRODUCTION 

Two  or  three  statements  may  aid  us  in  appreciation  of  history  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  they  may  help  to  show  the  value,  for  all  citizens,  of  local  and 
state  history.  They  will  enahle  us  to  understand  and  to  realize  that  he  lives  the 
best  and  most  useful  life,  both  for  himself  and  tor  all  with  whom  he  is  in  any  way 
connected,  who  lives  in  the  present,  who  makes  a  wise  use  of  all  the  past,  and 
who  provides  as  far  as  possible  for  the  future. 

This  relation  of  past,  present,  and  future  points  to  the  true  meaning  of  history 
and  helps  us  to  determine  its  real  significance.  It  suggests  the  most  significant 
thing  in  the  study  of  history,  whether  it  relates  to  a  community,  to  a  state,  to  a 
nation,  or  to  the  world.  This  is  the  case  whether  history  is  one  of  the  means  of 
mental  growth  and  intelligence  and  a  source  of  enrichment  of  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  student,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  busy  man  or  woman  who  has  time  f<  ir 
only  a  few  pages  in  a  week.  This  meaning  and  significance  may  be  expressed 
thus:  We  study  history  that  we  may  know  how  the  present  came  to  be  —  how 
the  present  came  out  of  the  past  —  what  the  relation  of  the  present  is  to  the  past, 
and,  then,  by  a  wise  use  of  the  knowledge  we  gain  and  the  strength  we  acquire 
we  may  prepare  for  the  future.  This  is  the  practical,  everyday  side  of  the 
knowledge  of  history.  From  this  point  of  view  history  has  a  meaning  and  a 
significance  which  are  beyond  our  ability  to  measure. 

2.  A  second  thing  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  connection  is  this:  Every 
state  in  the  federal  union  has  certain  things  which  distinguish  it  from  others. 
These  special  characteristics  may  be  in  the  relative  position,  in  the  form  or  con- 
tour of  the  surface,  in  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  soil,  in  the  depth  or  shallow- 
ness of  the  subsoil,  in  the  water  supply,  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  trees,  in  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  variety  of  the  native  fruits,  in  the  size  and  number  of  its 
watercourses,  in  its  exposure  to  or  protection  from  destructive  storms,  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  native  peoples,  in  the  aim,  spirit  or  purpose  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, in  the  adaptation  of  the  earlier  and  later  inhabitants,  in  the  changing  con- 
ditions which  advancing  civilization  imposes,  or  any  one  or  more  of  a  hundred 
other  peculiarities. 

While  these  qualities  are  often  difficult  to  find  in  advance  they  determine  the 
trend  of  development  and  fix  within  definite  limits  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  that  which  they  suggesl  about  the  state  explain 
in  part  that  which  has  been  accomplished  and  that  which  Nebraska  is  at  the  end 
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of  the  first  semi  centennial  period.  This  is  the  case  because  the  trend  of  growth 
and  development  was  determined  in  part  by  the  physical  features  upon  which 
the  social,  economic,  political,  educational,  and  religious  forces  have  acted  and 
reacted.  Had  they  been  different  the  history  of  those  who  came  to  build  an 
enduring  civilization  would  have  been  different.  The  divine  hand  through  na- 
ture's forces  and  laws  laid  the  foundations  of  a  commonwealth  and  the  builders 
have  erected  a  structure  worthy  of  themselves,  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
theirs,  and  of  the  physical  conditions  into  which  they  came. 

3.  A  third  thing  which  may  be  in  place  in  this  introduction  as  we  think  of  the 
significance  of  history  and  of  the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  present  and  to  the 
Euture,  is  the  complete  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  plains  of  Nebraska  within  much  less  than  one  hundred  years.  What  does 
that  transformation  say  when  we  question  the  future?  What  is  the  answer 
when  we  ask  what  the  future  ought  to  be  in  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the  past? 
And  again  when  we  see  the  answer  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of  the  present? 
1  >o  we  have  the  courage  of  the  real  conviction  necessary  to  face  the  future  with 
its  ever-increasing  demands?  Do  we  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
likewise  the  ability  and  skill  to  use  the  forces  and  institutions  of  the  present  and 
thus  make  the  future  worthy  of  the  past  and  of  the  present?  Have  we  the  wis- 
dom which  the  past  is  willing  to  supply  and  the  strength  which  knowledge  gives 
so  completely  at  our  command  that  we  can  make  the  physical  well-being,  the  in- 
tellectual attainments,  the  moral  worth  and  spiritual  excellence  of  the  future 
worthy  of  the  past  and  present?  In  the  light  of  that  which  the  history  of  Ne- 
braska mil',  ilds,  what  kind  of  a  future  will  discharge  the  debt  we  owe  the  future? 
Think  of  the  comparatively  short  time  since  the  great  stretches  of  Nebraska 
lands  were  occupied  by  Indian  tribes  and  herds  of  buffalo,  and  of  the  very  few- 
years  since  the  Oregon  and  .Mormon  trails  were  followed  by  the  thousands  of 
people  who  sought  homes  and  fortunes  in  the  far  West !  A  little  study  will  teach 
us  what  and  when  and  how-  our  forefathers  accomplished,  in  so  brief  a  space,  so 
greal  a  transformation.  The  pages  of  this  semi-centennial  history  show  us  by 
what  means  our  children  and  our  children's  children  may  be  worthy  of  the  log 
cabin,  the  sod  house  and  the  ox  team  of  our  fathers.  To  make  our  children  and 
ourselves  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  noble  men  and  devoted  women  is  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  this  publication. 

J.  A.  Beattir. 

Lincoln,  July,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Natural  Conditions  —  Geology  —  Archaeology  —  Climatic  Conditions  —  Vegetation 

Fauna 


In  the  long  run  physical  environment,  such 
as  soil,  climate,  and  topography,  shape  the 
man  and  the  society ;  but  human  character  and 
social  propensities,  formed  in  older  states  and 
in  other  and  older  countries,  have  been  trans- 
planted into  this  new  state,  and  while,  accord- 
ing to  a  marked  American  instinct  or  charac- 
teristic, the  people  have  been  quick  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  important  change  of 
conditions,  yet  the  time  during  which  they 
have  been  subject  to  them  has  been  too  short 
appreciably  to  change  their  character  or  social 
aspect.  If  they  had  only  the  richest  and  most 
easily  tillable  soil  in  the  world  to  conjure 
with,  this  might  tend  to  breed  mental  and 
esthetic  dullness ;  but  they  have  been  saved 
from  this  influence  by  the  rarefied  and  bracing 
atmosphere,  by  the  sunshine  in  which  they  are 
almost  perennially  bathed,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain adverse  climatic  conditions  which  chal- 
lenge their  vigilance  and  ingenuity.  While 
the  people  of  the  Plains  have  missed  the  com- 
forting companionship  of  brooks  and  hills  and 
groves,  whose  friendly  presence  sustained  the 
courage  and  inspired  the  esthetic  sense  of  the 
settlers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  yet  these 
Plains  have  a  beauteous  aspect  of  their  own 
which  often  inspired  the  limning  pen  of  Irving 
and  engaged  Cooper's  romantic  eye.  The  il- 
limitable expanse  of  landscape,  the  unrivaled 
beauty  of  morning  and  evening  lights  and 
shades,  the  marvelous  clearness  of  the  air, 
however  monotonous,  do  not  fail  to  excite  the 
1  Astoria,  pp.  258-259. 


esthetic    sensibility    and    widen    the    spiritual 
vision  of  the  people. 

But  when  Irving  undertook  to  estimate  the 
material  value,  and  to  picture  the  future  use- 
fulness and  development  of  this  vast  prairie 
empire,  he  looked  with  blindfold  eyes  and 
painted  a  dismal  black: 

It  is  a  land  where  no  man  permanently 
abides.  .  .  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  im- 
mense wilderness  of  the  far  West,  which  ap- 
parently defies  cultivation  and  the  habitation 
of  civilized  life.  Some  portions  of  it  along  the 
rivers  may  partially  be  subdued  by  agricul- 
ture ;  others  may  form  vast  pastoral  tracts  like 
those  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
great  part  of  it  will  form  a  lawless  interval  be- 
tween the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  like  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 
and  like  them  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of 
the  marauders.1 

And  then,  as  this  polished  poet-historian 
continues  to  contemplate  the  lugubrious  pros- 
pect, his  style,  in  general  the  refinement  of 
grace,  dignity,  and  self-control,  breaks  into  an 
almost  grotesque  delineation  of  the  fate  of  a 
land  which  was  destined  within  the  space  of  a 
man's  life  to  become  "the  home,  the  portion 
fair"  of  nearly  ten  million  prosperous  and 
happy  people.  And  Cooper,  the  leading  ro- 
manticist of  that  day,  observes  in  The  Prairie 
that  the  plains  are  "in  fact  a  vast  country  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  dense  population  in  the 
absence  of  the  two  great  necessities"  — 
and  water.  This  great  story-teller  affected  a 
knowledge   of   geology,   but    it    was   not    pro- 
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Found  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  inexhaustible 
sheet  of  subterranean  water  which,  fed  by  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  great  slope  between  these 
mountains  and  the  Missouri  river  and  within 


Morrtll  Geological  Expedition,  Jpoo. 

Arikaree  Falls 

miles  east  of  Valentine.   Neb.,   fed  by  Sand 

Hill    springs  ;md   leaping  over  a   wall  of  Arikaree 

sand  rmk.    First  plunge,  eighty-five  feet;  second,  fif- 

eet    These  arc  the  loftiest  falls  in  the  state. 


easj  reach  of  the  modern  and  posl  Irving- 
Cooper  windmills  which  now  dot  these  plains 
in  such  profusion  that  they  would  set  a  whole 
legion  of  Don  Quixotes  in  simultaneous 
frenzy.     Nor  could  the  lively  imagination  of 


these  great  romancers  foresee  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  substitution  for  the  lacking  wood, 
of  the  great  deposits  of  coal  in  the  adjacent 
mountains  and  underlying  a  large  part  of  these 
vast  plains,  because  railroad  transportation  was 
beyond  Irving's  ken  or  fancy  and  Cooper's 
practicable  view.  As  to  this,  Cooper  skeptically 
remarks:  "It  is  a  singular  comment  on  the 
times  that  plans  for  railroads  across  these  vast 
plains  are  in  active  discussion,  and  that  men 
have  ceased  to  regard  these  projects  as  chimer- 
ical." 

And  Long,  in  the  story  of  his  expedition  of 
1"819,  gives  the  following  hopeless  character- 
ization to  the  Nebraska  plains,  which,  in  their 
easterly  portion  at  least,  for  prolific  production 
of  live  stock  and  of  the  forage  which  sustains 
them,  including  the  staple  cereals,  and  for  ease 
of  cultivation  and  lasting  fertility,  excel  any 
other  region  of  so  large  an  area  in  the  world: 

The  rapidity  of  the  current  (of  the  Platte 
river)  and  the  great  width  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  extensive 
inundation  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
bottom  lands  of  the  river  rise  by  an  imper- 
ceptible ascent,  on  each  side,  extending  later- 
ally to  a  distance  of  from  two  to  ten  miles, 
where  they  are  terminated  by  low  ranges  of 
gravelly  hills,  running  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  river.  Beyond  these  the  sur- 
face is  an  undulating  plain,  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and 
presenting  the  aspect  of  hopeless  and  irre- 
claimable sterility. 

Logically  Long's  conclusion  as  to  the  hope- 
less sterility  of  the  plains  of  the  Platte  should 
he  an  inference  from  the  misstatement  of  fact 
by  Marbois,  made  as  late  as  1830,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  (p.  350):  "On  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  'Plate'  are  vast  plains  of 
sand  from  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  extent  where  no  indication  of  living 
creatures  is  to  be  found."  The  ignorance  of 
Marbois  is  not  as  inexcusable  or  remarkable 
as  the  lame  logic  of  Irving  and  Long,  for  the 
abundance  of  wild  animals  with  which  they 
perceived  the  plains  were  storked.-  would  have 
suggested  to  them  that  the  region  would  be 
peculiarly  adapted,  under  cutlivation,  for  the 
sustenance  of  domestic  animal  life. 

When   some   phenomenon   which   may  have 
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Photograph,  Morrill  Geological  Expedition,   1805. 

Bad  Lands 
Bad  Lands  of  Brule  formation  (Oligocene)  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  railway  station  at  Adelia,  Sioux  county,  Nebraska,  looking  northwest. 


Photograph,  Morrill  Geological  Expedition,  1805. 

Pine  Ridce 
North  fare  of  Tine  Ridge  at  Warhonnet  canyon  looking  north   across   the   Hat  creek  hasin   toward 
the  Black  Hills  outlined  in  the  distance.     The  pine  covered  cliffs  arc  Arikarce  formation.     The  white 
patch  in  the  distance  is  the  Brule  clay  of  the  Little  Bad  Lands.  Sioux  county,  Nebraska.     Beyond  the 
Brule  clay  the  Pierre  formation  begins. 
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been  an  eternal  fact  or  is  a  manifestation  of  an 
eternal  law  of  nature,  but  which  has  been  hid- 
den from  our  imperfect  understanding,  is, 
from  the  changing  point  of  view  or  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  suddenly  revealed,  we 
call  it  Providence.  And  so  this  vast  hidden 
reservoir  of  water  and  the  man-wrought  mir- 
acle of  the  steam  railroad,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  waiting  millions,  were  the  Provi- 
dence of  these  Plains.  Because  Irving  and 
Cooper  and  their  compeers  failed  mentally  <>r 
physically  to  penetrate  to  the  one  and  to  di- 
vine the  coming  kingdom  of  the  other,  they 
consigned  the  whole  region  to  the  doom  of 
eternal  desolation.  God  indeed  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  his  wonders  to  perform.  This 
"wilderness  which  apparently  defies  cultiva- 
tion and  the  habitation  of  civilized  life"  is  the 
granary  as  well  as  the  shambles  of  the  world. 
Of  two  typical  states  —  Iowa  and  Nebraska  — 
which  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  Plains,  the 
first  is  the  imperial  agricultural  common- 
wealth of  the  richest  farming  country  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  production  of  the  great  food 
staples  the  other  lags  but  little  behind. 

During  incalculable  numbers  of  centuries 
there  was  a  like  providential  preparation  on 
the  surface  of  these  plains  of  the  richest  soil 
in  the  world  to  cover  so  wide  an  area. 

Geology.2  From  a  geological  standpoint 
Nebraska  doubtless  stands  as  the  most  dis- 
tinctly agricultural  state  in  the  Union,  yet  it  is 
not  without  other  resources  of  economic  im- 
portance. Its  rocks  are  undisturbed  sediment, 
and  its  geology  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  simple 
in  the  extreme  and  its  topography  as  that  of 
an  undiversified  plain ;  but  investigation  shows 
the  state  to  be  diversified  and  interesting  and 
even  startling  in  the  boldness  of  certain  physi- 
ographic regions.  The  altitude  varies  from  a 
genera]  level  of  about  a  thousand  feet  along 
the  Missouri  river  to  that  of  over  five  thou- 
sand feet  some  four  hundred  miles  further 
west  in  the  state.  At  this  distance  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  eastern  portion,  which  are  some- 
times level  but  often  rolling,  begin  to  merge 

2  For  this  description  of  the  geology  of  Nebraska 
we  are  indebted  to  Erwin  Hinckley  Barbour,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
state  geologist  and  curator  of  the  state  museum. — Ed. 


into  the  tables  and  lofty  buttes  of  the  western 
edge  of  the  state.  The  climatic  conditions 
vary  somewhat  with  the  distance  westward, 
and  are  comparable  with  those  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  In  general  the  atmosphere  is  dry 
and  considered  quite  as  favorable  to  health 
and  longevity  as  the  more  famous  air  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  rainfall  of  the  eastern  portion  is  about 
twenty-three  inches  and  the  evaporation  four 
feet,  while  the  precipitation  of  the  western 
portion  may  fall  as  low  as  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  with  an  evaporation  of  six  feet.  The 
geology  of  Nebraska  is  seemingly  complex, 
chiefly  because  the  strata  are  so  deeply  buried 
that  they  are  not  exposed  for  study.  First, 
the  strata  sag  or  dip  to  the  west„  not  appear- 
ing again  until  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains are  reached,  thus  forming  a  deeply  bur- 
ied trough.  Second,  the  beds  are  covered  by 
loose  surface  materials  which  are  very  dis- 
tinct and  generally  recognized  as  bluff  deposit 
or  loess,  glacial  drift,  and  sand-hills.  All  of 
the  southeastern  half  of  the  state  is  covered 
more  or  less  deeply  by  loess,  which  is  a  sandy 
loam  of  glacial  origin  of  a  light  yellow  color 
and  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  northwest- 
ern half  is  covered  largely  by  sand-hills  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  wind  in  transport- 
ing and  piling  up  the  disintegrated  sand  of 
Tertiary  rock.  The  loess  being  as  thick  in 
many  places  as  one'  hundred  feet,  and  the 
sand-hills  as  thick  as  three  hundred,  it  is  plain 
that  Nebraska  rocks  are  concealed,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  except  where  streams 
have  trenched  the  superficial  beds. 

Along  the  streams  of  southeastern  Nebraska 
the  limestones  are  found,  which  are  well 
known  because  they  are  extensively  quarried. 
These  belong  to  the  Coal  Measure  or  the  Car- 
boniferous age,  the  oldest  rock  in  the  state. 
Though  rich  in  beds  of  limestone  and  produc- 
tive beds  of  valuable  clays  and  shales,  our 
Carboniferous  rock  is  poor  in  coal,  the  best 
seam  being  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  inches 
thick  and  encased  in  tenacious  shale.  Ex- 
posures of  Carboniferous  rock  are  common 
along  the  streams  in  Richardson,  Pawnee,  Ne- 
maha, Johnson,  Otoe,  Cass,  Sarpy,  Douglas, 
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and  Washington  counties,  and  in  scattered 
patches  as  far  west  as  Lancaster  and  Gage 
counties.  From  an  economic  standpoint  this 
is  the  most  important  geologic  formation  in 
the  state,  since  it  yields  the  limestone  for  lime, 
rubble,  riprap,  building,  smelting,  sugar  refin- 
ing, and  flint  for  ballast,  as  well  as  enormous 
amounts  of  excellent  clay  for  brick,  tile,  ;ind 
terra  cotta. 

The  Carboniferous  is  lost  west  of  Lincoln 
by  dipping  under  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  age 
and  by  sinking  several  thousand  feet  before 
again  coming  to  the  surface  in  the  mountains. 
If  the  state  could  be  divested  of  its  great  man- 
tle   of   soil    and    sand,    Cretaceous    clays    and 


artesian  water,  building  stone  (which,  though 
ocherous  and  soft,  is  often  put  to  use),  and 
beds  of  superior  clay,  which  furnish  brick  of 
all  desired  colors  and  kinds.  It  also  furnishes 
a  large  amount  of  sand  for  building  purposes, 
and,  from  a  layer  near  its  base,  the  best  gravel 
in  the  state.  Overlying  the  Dakota  is  the  I  Jen- 
ton  Cretaceous,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
white  layer  of  chalk  rock  overlying  a  layer  of 
black  shale.  It  may  lie  traced  along  the  Re- 
publican river  from  Harlan  county  to  Hebron, 
Endicott,  Mil  ford,  Niobrara,  and  westward 
along  the  Niobrara  river  to  Boyd  county.  Eco- 
nomically this  layer  may  become  important. 
The  chalk  rock  is  quarried  for  lime  and  build- 


"'   rrill  Geological  Expedition,  1900. 

Schlegel  Rapids  and  Falls 
Southwest   of   Valentine,   Cherry   county.   Nebraska,   in   the   Arikaree   formation. 
Plunge,  about  twelve  feet;  width,  about  fifty  feet. 


shales  would  predominate.  As  it  is,  they  oc- 
cur in  widely  scattered  patches  along  the 
courses  of  streams. 

Though  enormously  thick  and  broad  in  ex- 
tent, our  Cretaceous  rock  is  known  by  small, 
local  patches.  The  oldest  Cretaceous  layer, 
the  Dakota,  being  the  water-bearing  bed,  is 
the  best  known  as  well  as  the  most  important. 
It  consists  largely  of  rusty  sands  and  beds  of 
clay  which  may  be  traced  from  Jefferson  coun- 
ty northeast  to  Dakota  county  and  beyond. 
Economically,  this  formation  of  sparsely  ex- 
!  rock  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Plains,  yielding  excellent  water,  including 


ing  purposes.  Being  very  soft  when  "green," 
it  is  commonly  cut  into  proper  shape  with  or- 
dinary hand-saws,  and,  after  drying  and  hard- 
ening, is  laid  up  with  mortar  in  the  usual  way. 
In  this  layer  is  found  also  an  undeveloped  re- 
source of  great  promise,  in  as  much  as  the 
chalk  rock,  when  properly  tempered  with  the 
-li  lie,  gives  an  hydraulic  cement  of  excellent 
quality.  Next  above  the  Benton  comes  the 
Pierre  formation,  ordinarily  spoken  of  as 
Pierre  shale  because  it  consists  essentially  of 
shale  throughout  its  extent.  In  western  Ne- 
braska it  attains  a  thickness  of  several  thou- 
sand  feet.     Though  broad  in  extent,  it  is  sel- 
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dom  seen  save  where  exposed  by  the  cutting 
of  some  river;  and  though  four  thousand  to 
five  thousand  feet  thick,  it  presents  nothing 
of  commercial  importance,  being  destitute  of 
water,  gas,  oil,  coal,  building  stone,  or  any- 
thing else  of  economic  value.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  state  consists  of  Pierre  shale, 
though  covered  from  general  view. 

Next  above  the  Pierre  come  the  Tertiary 
beds,  which  may  be  divided  into  a  lower 
clayey  layer  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet  thick  known  as  the  Bad  Lands  (Oligo- 
cene),  and  an  upper  layer  five  hundred  to  six 


forts  shall  be  provided.  These  beds,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  marly  clays  of  fresh-water 
origin,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  vertebrate  fossils 
and  are  the  classic  collecting  grounds  of  Amer- 
ica. Where  the  wash  is  not  excessive  the 
I  Sad  Lands  come  readily  under  cultivation,  be- 
ing fertile  and  productive ;  but  seen  as  they 
are  by  the  average  tourist,  destitute  of  water 
and  living  things,  trenched,  bare,  and  baked, 
they  seem  to  typify  desolation  and  waste. 
Continuous  with,  and  rising  high  above  the 
Bad  Lands  are  the  butte  sands  of  Arikaree 
formation. 


Morrill  Geological  Expedition,  1895. 

Toadstool  Park,  Sioux  County  Bad  Lands 
Two  miles  west  of  Adelia  on  the  BurKngton  &  Missouri  River  railroad. 


hundred  feet  thick  known  as  the  butte  sands 
(Arikaree,  Miocene).  Like  the  Pierre,  the 
Bad  Lands  are  without  natural  resources  of 
the  least  economic  value,  save  the  valuable  fos- 
sils, in  digging  and  collecting  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  are  employed.  It  is 
necessary  constantly  to  remind  the  general 
public  that  Bad  Lands  is  a  misnomer.  They 
are  not  bad  in  tin-  sense  of  sterility;  but  to 
drive  over  they  are  bad  beyond  question,  being 
cut  and  washed  into  deep  gullies  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles. There  is  a  magnificence  and  grandeur 
about  the  Bad  Lands  which  must  attract  tour- 
ists when   suitable  accommodations  and  corn- 


All  of  western  Nebraska  has  a  general  alti- 
tude approaching  five  thousand  feet,  and  here 
the  magnificent  buttes  and  tables  add  diversity 
and  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Here  also  thou- 
sands of  pine  trees  flourish  and  are  the  chief 
natural  resource  of  this  formation.  Being 
sandy,  it  is  productive  of  pure  water,  and  its 
grazing  lands  are  of  the  best.  It  lends  itself 
to  profitable  and  easy  cultivation,  especially 
where  irrigated.  In  many  places  in  south- 
western Nebraska  a  still  younger  formation 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  "magnesia" 
or  mortar  beds  (Ogalalla).  All  of  the  remain- 
ing beds  arc  still  more  recent  in  time  and  con- 
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sist  of  unconsolidated   materials.     The   sand- 
hill region  which  covers  the  northwestern  half 
of  the  state  is  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  Tertiary  sands  and  their  subsequent  trans- 
portation by  the  wind.     In  the  early  history  of 
the  state,  when  herds  roved  unrestricted  ovei 
the   Plains,  and   when  prairie  fires   were   un- 
checked, the  bare  sands  became  shifting  sand 
dunes,  and  grass,  underbrush,  and  trees  were 
destroyed,   and   the   region   presented   the   ap- 
pearance of  a  desert,  as  it  was  then  supposed 
to  be.     Now  some  of  the  best  ranches,  hay 
lands,  and  grazing  lands  are  to  be  found  in  the 
heart   of    the    sand-hill   country.      The    south- 
eastern half  of  the  state  is  covered,   from  a 
few  feet  to  one  hundred  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
with  a  fine,  light  yellow  loam  of  great  fertility, 
known  as  the  loess,  or  bluff  deposit,  from  its 
habit  of  standing  in  vertical  walls.     Econom- 
ically   this   constitutes   the   basis   of   the   agri- 
cultural greatness  of  Nebraska.     The  eastern 
fifth   of  the   state  has  a  thin   layer  of  glacial 
drift  under  the  loess.    West  of  Seward  coimtv 
evidence  of  glacial  drift  ceases.     The  material 
composing    our    drift    is    clay,    gravel,    sand, 
bowlders  of  granite,  green  stone,  and  the  like 
from  distant  northern  points,  but  more  espe- 
cially pink  bowlders  of  Sioux  quartzite  from 
Sioux   Falls,   South   Dakota.     This   formation 
is  of  little  economic  value,  although  its  bowl- 
ders, some  of  which  are  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  are  utilized  to  some  extent 
for  foundations  and  other  building  purposes. 
The  youngest  deposit  in  the  state  is  the  al- 
luvium of  our  streams,  useful  chiefly  because 
of  its  great  fertility,  and  because  it  furnishes 
material    for    making   a    fair    grade    of    brick 
where  good  clays  are  wanting. 

The  known  minerals  of  the  state  are  of  in- 
terest mineralogically  rather  than  economical- 
ly. Gold,  native  copper,  meteoric  iron,  ter- 
restrial iron,  iron  pyrite.  marcasite,  limonitc, 
magnetic  iron  sand,  pyrolusite,  selenite.  barite, 
celesite.  calcite.  agate,  chelcedony,  and  tur- 
quoise are  among  the  minerals  recorded  for 
the  state.  Among  the  mineral  resources  al- 
ready developed  or  of  probable  utility  are 
ocher,  peat,  bituminous  coal  of  the  Carl>on- 
ifcrous,  lignite  coal  of  the  Cretaceous,  dia- 
tomaceous  earth,   natural   pumice   of  volcanic 


ash  in  extensive  beds,  enormous  amounts  of 
clay,  limestone,  sand,  gravel,  flint,  and  mate- 
rial for  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement. 
The  preparation  of  the  geological  history  of 


Falls  or  the  North  Loup  River 
Plunge  about  twelve  feet;   width,  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

a  state  requires  the  closest  inspection  and 
study  of  past  and  present  conditions  in  every 
quarter  of  it;  and  already  it  may  be  predicted 
with  certainty  that  many  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Nebraska,  when  they  become  better 
known,  will  be  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  present  boasted  agricultural  products 
will  not  be  its  only  source  of  wealth. 

ARCHEOLOGY."  The  geographical  position  of 
Nebraska,  situated  as  it  is  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  the  east  and  the  great  Rockies 
on  the  west,  is  conducive  to  a  complicated  and 
interesting  archaeology,  as  well  as  geology. 
fauna,  and  flora.  We  find  the  Stone  Age  im- 
plements distributed  along  the  waterways  so 
abundantly  that  we  may  readily  conclude  that 
primitive  man  gradually  worked  his  way  over 
the  entire  state  by  following  the  streams.  The 
archneology  of  the  state  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  implements.  The  quantity  of  Stone 
Age  material  found,  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  classes.  While  these  three  classes 
overlap  each  other  in  many  cases,  yet  every 
implement  may  be  readily  placed  in  one  of 
them.    These  classes  may  be  subdivided,  it  is 

3  For  this  description  of  the  archeology  of  Nebras- 
ka we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  ]'..  Blackman,  archsol- 
ogist  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.— Ed 
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true,  but  in  that  subdivision  some  one  imple- 
ment will  be  found  which  is  doubtful,  and  at 
this  stage  of  the  study,  lines  of  demarcation 
point  out  but  three  distinct  classes.  The  first, 
or  most  primitive  class,  is  found,  without  pot- 
tery intermixed,  along  the  Blue  river  and  in 
the  southea  tern  portions  of  the  state.  The 
second,  or  intermediate  class,  consists  of 
chipped  implements  of  massive  size,  found 
along  the  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  rivers;  they 
are  abundant  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Kan- 
sas as  well.  A  few  have  been  found  along  the 
Platte  river.  The  third  class  (which  may  be 
subdivided  most  easily)  consists  of  chipped 
flints  showing  fine  workmanship ;  and  abun- 
dant potsherds,  some  beaten  copper  orna- 
ments, and  a  few  "ceremonials''  are  inter- 
mixed. The  houseform,  or  lodge  circles,  may 
be  studied  in  this  class,  and  are  most  abundant 
along  the  Platte  and  its  tributaries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  three 
classes  of  Stone  Age  implements  may  belong  to 
one  people  —  that  they  may  only  represent  a 
single  tribe  in  its  evolution  from  barbarism  to 
semi-civilization ;  or  they  may  belong  to  twen- 
ty or  more  tribes  having  no  ties  in  common. 
Only  years  of  careful  study  and  comparison' 
can  settle  that  question,  if,  indeed,  it  can  ever 
be  definitely  settled. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  primi- 
tive man  used  stone  implements  entirely.  The 
aborigine  wandered  over  this  state  before  the 
Bronze  Age ;  in  fact,  there  are  no  known  indi- 
cations that  there  ever  was  a  Bronze  Age  in 
Nebraska. 

One  of  the  three  following  propositions  is 
true,  either  wholly  or  in  part :  first,  the  ab- 
origine was  extinct  before  civilization  came  to 
this  continent:  second,  the  Amerind,'  with  im- 
plements obtained  from  the  whites,  drove  out 
the  aborigine;  or,  third,  he  was,  himself,  sup- 
plied with  implements  of  civilization  and  is 
now  counted  an  Amerind.  Archaeology  has  to 
with  prehistoric  man.  the  man  who  used 
the  implements  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  when 
this  aborigine  has  developed  into  an  Amerind, 

*  The  term  Amerind  is  coming  into  general  use 
among  archaeologists  and  scientific  men  as  a  short 
and  appropriate  designation  of  the  American  In- 
dian.— Ed. 


ethnology  takes  up  the  study  where  archaeol- 
ogy leaves  oft'.  If  the  aborigine  frequented  a_ 
spot  there  was  certainly  a  reason  for  so  doing. 
Let  us  examine  the  conditions  that  would  en- 
tice the  primitive  Stone  Age  man.  The  white 
man  cultivates  the  soil  and  produces  his  sub- 
sistence, but  the  aborigine  followed  the  chase 
and  supplied  his  wants  direct  from  nature;  to 
do  this  he  must  have  flint  or  some  kind  of 
stone  from  which  to  make  his  implements. 
Flint  is  the  most  available  material  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
choidal  fracture,  as  well  as  great  toughness,, 
very  desirable  in  stone-cutting  implements. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  state  contains- 
flint  nodules  imbedded  in  the  limestone  ledges ; 
the  watershed  of  the  Republican  river  contains 
a  brown  flint  or  jasper  in  strata;  the  north- 
eastern part,  along  the  Niobrara  river,  has  a 
green  quartzite  which  chips  easily.  Most  of 
the  chipped  implements  of  the  state  are  made 
from  one  of  these  kinds  of  stone ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  this  natural  deposit  of 
implement-making  material  largely  influenced 
the  aborigine  in  his  choice  of  location.  The 
numerous  running  streams  and  the  proximity 
of  the  buffalo  plains,  together  with  an  abun- 
dance of  small  game,  doubtless  helped  to  make 
eastern  Nebraska  a  favored  place  for  the  ab- 
origine. 

The  Blue  river  valley  is  strewn  most  abun- 
dantly with  the  earliest  type  of  Stone  Age  im- 
plements. They  are  found  on  the  high  points 
of  land  which  overlook  the  Blue  river,  and  are 
usually  not  far  from  a  water  supply.  The  ma- 
terial used  for  these  rude  implements  was 
found  near  at  hand.  As  far  as  the  Blue  val- 
ley has  been  explored  (from  Beatrice  to  the 
state  line  on  the  south)  there  are  imbedded  in 
the  limestone  which  rests  near  the  water  line 
many  nodules  of  blue  chert  or  flint.  The  qual- 
ity of  this  material  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  chert  ledges  farther  south  in  Kansas,  but 
the  nodules  are  not  so  abundant  and  are  much 
harder  to  procure.  In  making  the  implements 
it  is  evident  that  the  work  was  done  by  beating 
the  edge  of  another  piece  of  rock  until  the  de- 
sired shape  was  obtained.  The  edges  are  blunt 
and   the  implements  very  rude.     Many  frag- 
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Blair,  Nebraska 


Flint  Implements  of  Nebraska 


Hematite    Bust   found   near 
Lincoln.   Nebraska 


Flint  Tomahawk  FOUND  near  Wvmore,  Nebraska, 
by  James  Crawford 
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incuts  of  flint  arc  found  with  very  sharp  edges 
left  by  the  fracture,  showing  that  cutting  tools, 
having  sharp  natural  fractures  instead  of  hav- 
ing been  artificially  chipped  to  a  cutting  edge, 
were  used. 

From  the  Blue  river  eastward  to  the  state 
line  many  high  points  of  land  have  a  few  of  the 
chips  of  blue  chert  mixed  with  the  soil,  show- 
ing that  aboriginal  man  once  had  his  camp 
there.  But  the  most  pronounced  evidence  of 
this  first  or  lowest  stage  of  the  Stone  Age  is 
found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weeping  Water; 


fourth  ledge  from  the  top.  The  trench,  as  dug 
from  the  hillside  surface  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  terminates  at  a 
solid,  perpendicular  wall.  Here  appear  marks 
of  discoloration  caused  by  fire.  Quantities  of 
charcoal  and  ashes  were  found  at  the  base  of 
the  wall  and  scattered  throughout  the  debris 
which  the  trench  passes  through  for  half  its 
length. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trench,  some  forty 
feet  above  the  water  level  and  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  bed  of  the  Weeping  Water,  broken 


Quivera  Tomahawks  found  by  Walter  Rice  near  Blue  Springs,  Nebraska 


at  that  point  one  may  draw  a  circle  five  miles 
in  diameter  with  the  town  of  Nehawka  well  to 
the  southeast  side  of  this  circle,  and  he  will  en- 
close a  vast  area  of  quarry  pits  made  by  prehis- 
toric man.5  The  exact  surface  area  of  these 
pits  has  not  been  measured,  but  they  cover 
many  acres. 

Mr.  Isaac  Pollard,  who  owns  some  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  pits  are  found,  made  an 
excavation  through  one  of  them.  The  trench 
is  eighty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  deep.  This  trench  has  its  floor 
on   a   solid   ledge   of  limestone,   which   is  the 

report    of    Arcli.-coloRi't   ill    Annual    I 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1902. 


rocks  and  quarry  debris  were  found  for  a  few 
feet,  then  the  trench  passed  through  a  bank 
of  earth  and  stratified  rocks  that  had  not  been 
moved.  This  bank  is  sixteen  feet  thick  on  the 
floor  of  the  trench.  After  this  comes  a  mix- 
ture of  spalls,  broken  rocks,  and  soil  inter- 
mingled. This  debris  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  out  in  layers  resting  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  level  of  the 
floor.  It  is  loosely  packed  in  places,  while 
here  and  there  is  very  closely  packed  stra- 
tum of  brown  clay  filled  with  flint  spalls  and 
bits  of  limestone :  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  well  tamped,  and  is  hard  to  dig  through. 
The  most  abundant  material  in  the  debris 
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is  broken  lime  rocks  having  large  fractures 
Oil  them  as  if  struck  by  some  heavy  body. 
Many  of  these  rocks  show  the  rounded  matrix 
of  a  flint  nodule  which  has  been  removed.  The 
surface  near  the  pit  is  strewn  with  flint  spalls. 
The  first  stratum,  as  shown  in  a  quarry 
near  by,  is  a  rotten  lime  rock ;  the  second  is  a 
fairly  good  building  stone  without  flint  nod- 
ules,  and  at  the  perpendicular  wall  where  the 
trench  ends  it  is  from  twenty-six  to  thirty- 
eight  inches  thick.  The  third  stratum,  which 
is  very  compact  and  from  thirty  to  forty-two 
inches  thick,  contains  the  flint  nodules,  about 


tccted  for  a  certainty  has  been  found  in  the 
trench,  and  no  pottery.  A  few  of  the  first  class 
ni  Stone  Age  implements  were  found  in  the 
vicinity;  and  a  few  sherds  of  pottery,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  third  class  of  implements,  were 
found  in  lodge  circles  and  graves  near  these 
pits.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  other  peo- 
ple who  came  along  the  Missouri  at  a  later 
date. 

In  this  limited  sketch  can  be  given  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  skill  shown  in  quarry- 
ing, of  the  years  spent  in  systematic  labor,  and 
of  the  vast  numbers  that  must  have  been  en- 


■ 


The  only  Complete  Piece  of  Indian  Pottery  evkk  Discovered  in  Nebraska,  so  far  as  known. 
Found  by  R.  Dewitt  Stearns  near  Fullerton 


two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  These  nodules 
are  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  and  are  about  twelve  inches  apart 
each  way.  They  cleave  out  very  readily,  and 
leave  a  rounded  matrix  when  the  ledge  is 
broken  up. 

No  tools  and  no  perfectly  chipped  imple- 
ments have  thus  far  been  found  :  in  fact,  no 
flint  upon  wrhich  artificial  chipping  can  be  de- 


gaged.     In  one  of  these  pits  stands  a  bur-oak 
tree  six  feet  two  inches  in  circumference. 

The  second  class  of  Stone  Age  implements 
comprises  those  of  massive,  chipped  stone 
found  along  the  Elkhnrn  and  Missouri  rivers. 
Quantities  of  these  are  also  found  along  the 
Sioux  river  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Kansas.  They  are  shaped  like 
the   smaller   implements   of  class   three;   they 
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are  undoubtedly  chipped  by  the  pressure  pro- 
cess, and  at  times  show  much  skill  in  their 
manufacture.  With  them  are  often  found  the 
finer  and  smaller  implements  of  class  three. 

The  characteristic  of  these  implements  is 
their  size ;  they  are  too  large  for  use  in  the 
chase  or  in  war,  and  may  be  classed  as  digging 
tools.  On  the  Wright  site,  near  Genoa,  these 
massive  implements  are  abundant  in  a  field 
near  the  lodge  circles  now  to  be  seen  there,  but 
not  at  the  same  place.  It  seems  that  the  newer 
village  site  is  a  few  rods  from  the  old  one, 
where  the  lodge  circles  are  not  plainly  denned 
but  where  these  massive  implements  are  abun- 
dant. This  may  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  second  class  in  time.  Near  th°. 
Elkhorn,  where  no  lodge  circles  can  be  no 
ticed,  these  massive  implements  are  abundant- 
ly scattered  with  implements  of  the  third 
class,  and  pottery  is  found  there,  too. 

The  third  class  of  Stone  Age  implements  is 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  state  and  con- 
sists of  finely  chipped  arrows,  scrapers,  and 
spears  in  use  by  the  Indians  when  early  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  first  came  among  them.  This 
class  may  be  subdivided.  Every  tribe  which 
the  early  trappers  and  missionaries  visited 
manifested  a  certain  individuality  in  their  chip- 
ped flints.  This  difference  is  not  easily  studied 
from  the  meager  data  left  by  the  early  writers, 
and  there  are  many  stumbling  blocks  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  classify  them  from  their  in- 
dividuality  of   chipping   alone. 

This  class  is  most  abundant  along  the  Platte 
river,  where  the  lodge  circles  are  most  plainly 
defined.  These  lodge  circles  antedate  the  tra- 
ditionary knowledge  of  the  Amerind,  but  are 
so  similar  to  the  ruins  left  by  the  recent  tribes 
that  we  can  but  connect  the  two  as  the  product 
of  the  same  people.  In  many  cases  we  know 
that  these  ancient  ruins  were  abandoned  before 
contact,  even  indirectly,  with  whites,  as  the 
red  man  prized  so  highly  the  arts  of  the  whites 
that  he  adopted  them  on  sight.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  such  contact,  and  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  there  was  none,  and  there- 
fore this  latest  class  is  properly  a  study  in  ar- 
chaeology.    A  lengthy  description  of  these  im- 

8  London.  1842. 


plements  may  not  find  room  here,  but  the  Ne- 
braska State  Historical  Society  museum  illus- 
trates the  three  classes  in  question. 

It  is  true  in  a  limited  degree  only  that  we 
may  judge  the  people  by  their  pottery.  The 
potsherds  found  in  Nebraska  are  mainly  of 
three  kinds:  those  having  fabric  impressions, 
those  ornamented  with  designs  drawn  on  the 
plastic  clay,  and  a  poorer  quality  of  more  re- 
cent manufacture.  The  first  two  are  black, 
feebly  burned,  and  tempered  with  quartz,  peb- 
bles, mica,  and  pieces  of  pottery  crushed.  The 
last  is  often  very  red,  having  been  burned 
more  severely ;  it  is  tempered  with  sand  and  at 
times  small  pebbles  are  found  in  it  as  well 
as  powdered  shells. 

Buche6  describes  a  Scandinavian  pottery 
which  corresponds  in  every  way  to  this  Ne- 
braska pottery.  The  Scandinavian  pottery 
was  made  two  thousand  years  B.  C. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  class  of  the  Stone 
Age,  as  described  above,  had  no  pottery.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  third  class  had  pot- 
tery in  abundance;  the  second,  or  intermedi- 
ate stage  is  so  closely  associated  with  both  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  what  it  contained. 

The  third  class  had  pottery  of  the  first  two 
kinds  mentioned,  and  the  third  kind  was  prob- 
ably brought  here  by  some  later  tribe. 

The  study  of  Nebraska  archaeology  has  been 
in  progress,  in  a  systematic  way,  only  a  few 
years,  and  it  is  perhaps  venturesome  to  sup- 
ply even  these  brief  data.  No  other  state  in 
the  Union  offers  a  more  fertile  field.  It  is  com- 
plicated, as  the  aborigine  was  a  nomadic  crea- 
ture, and  so  many  tribes  of  recent  Indians  have 
made  these  vast  buffalo  plains  their  hunting 
grounds  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  ruins  of  the 
aborigine  and  those  of  the  Amerind.  Many  rel- 
ics have  been  gathered  into  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society  museum,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  this  study.  Many  more  are  scattered 
over  the  state,  not  only  in  the  fields  and  along 
the  streams,  but  in  the  keeping  of  people  who 
enjoy  their  possession,  but  who  do  not  realize 
their  importance  in  completing  this  branch  of 
our  history. 

Twenty-four  village  sites  have  been  explor- 
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ed  and  charted;  while  the  remains  of  others, 
from  walled  cities  whose  metes  and  bounds 
are  still  plainly  defined,  down  to  temporary 
hunting  camps  of  a  few  tepees,  are  thickly 
scattered  over  the  state.  Of  the  recent  village- 
sites,  or  those  occupied  during  historic  days, 
live  have  been  explored :  the  Bryant  site,  near 
Vutan :  an  Otoe  site,  where  Elsworth  visited 
the  Otoes  in  1832  ;7  the  Esty  site,  a  recent 
Pawnee  village,  seven  miles  south  of  Fremont ; 
the  McClain  site,  a  Pawnee  site,  immediately 
across  the  Platte  from  Fremont ;  the  Otoe  site 
at  Barneston,  and  the  very  recent  Pawnee  site 
at  Genoa.  A  history  of  these  sites  may  be  ob- 
tained from  published  works,  so  one  need  not 
resort  to  relics. 

Relics  of  domestic  economy  and  of  art  are 
being  gathered,  which  will  reveal  the  people 
who  used  them  as  truly  as  we  may  read  the 
lives  of  our  associates  in  their  everyday  walks. 
Archaeology  may,  in  time,  construct  a  true  his- 
tory of  the  race  which  lived,  loved,  and  wor- 
shiped on  the  soil  of  Nebraska. 

Climatic  Conditions.8  It  is  probable  that 
all  pioneers  notice  more  or  less  carefully  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the 
new  region  in  which  they  are  making  a  home. 
Particularly  is  this  true  if  the  region  is  popu- 
larly supposed  by  former  neighbors  and  friends 
to  have  a  rather  inhospitable  climate.  Proba- 
bly reasons  of  this  nature  account,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  unusual  and  intelligent  interest 
which  was  manifested  in  climatic  conditions 
by  the  early  settlers  of  Nebraska.  Preceding 
the  settlers,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  accurate, 
preserved  weather  observations,  comes  the 
United  States  army.  The  soldiers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice,  kept  weather  re- 
cords at  the  frontier  army  posts.  The  earliest 
of  these  records  commenced  in  1849  at  Fort 
Kearney,  and  for  twenty  years  the  records 
at  the  various  army  posts  form  an  important 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Nebraska  weath- 
er. The  earliest  preserved  records  kept  by 
settlers  commenced  at  Omaha  in  1857,  Brown- 


7  Irving's  Indian  Sketches. 

8  This  account  of  the  meteorology  of  Nebraska 
should  be  credited  to  Prof.  George  A.  Loveland,  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska. — Ed. 


ville  and  Bellevue  in  1S58,  Nebraska  City  and 
Fontenelle  in  1859.  The  number  of  observers 
increased  but  slowly  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  many  records  are  broken,  or  perhaps  have 
been  but  partially  preserved;  for  there  was  no 
organized  attempt  to  encourage  or  collect  and 
preserve  the  results  of  the  work  of  those  who 
are  carefully  noting  events.  A  leader  to  stim- 
ulate interest  was  wanting. 

In  January,  1878,  Gilbert  E.  Bailey,  profess- 
or of  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  organized  the  Nebraska  volun- 
tary weather  service,  similar  to  a  service  or- 
ganized three  years  earlier  in  Iowa,  "for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  facts  and  securing  an 
accurate  and  complete  history  of  the  weather 
of  Nebraska."  The  organization  thus  formed 
has  existed  essentially  the  same  to  the  present 
time,  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  this 
period  there  was  issued,  without  a  single 
omission,  a  monthly  statement  of  the  weather 
which  prevailed1  in  Nebraska.  Much  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  intelligent  citizens  who 
have  composed  this  band  of  workers,  and  espec- 
ially to  the  "director"  of  the  service  who,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  days,  contributed  largely 
in  enthusiasm,  time,  and  sometimes  money  to 
secure  the  object  sought.  The  directors  were 
Gilbert  E.  Bailey,  1878;  S.  R.  Thompson,  1878 
to  1884;  and  G.  D.  Swezey,  in  18S4,  until  the 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  in  1896.  The 
continued  activity  of  the  service  seems  the  more 
unusual  when  it  is  noted  that  but  once  —  in 
January  1884  —  have  the  workers  met  in  con- 
vention. 

The  first  attempt  to  collect  the  scattered  re- 
cords and  determine  the  climate  of  Nebraska 
was  made  in  1878  by  G.  E.  Bailey,  at  the  time 
he  organized  the  voluntary  service.  He  charted 
the  rainfall  for  the  two  ten-year  periods  end- 
ing 1867  and  1877.  The  results  seemed  to 
prove  that  the  rainfall  in  Nebraska  was  increas- 
ing. Thus  was  advanced  the  theory  of  increas- 
ing rainfall  (perhaps  already  in  the  minds  of 
the  people)  with  seemingly  good  reasons,  which 
in  the  next  ten  years  became  firmly  fixed  as  a 
belief  in  the  mind  of  the  average  Nebraskan. 
The    second    attempt    to   present   the   climatic 
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conditions  of  Nebraska  was  a  more  complete 
and  pretentious  "Climatology  of  Nebraska," 
printed  by  Samuel  Aughey,  professor  of  nat- 
ural sciences  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
This  was  a  chapter  in  a  book  entitled  Sketches 
of  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Ne- 
braska. It  contained  many  statements  of  sup- 
posed facts  which  were  determined  from  in- 
sufficient data  and  which  are  now  known  to  be 
incorrect.  It  included  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  mistaken  theory  of  increase  in  rainfall. 
In  1890,  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
Nebraska  climate  was  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  and  printed  as  Senate 
Document  Xo.  115  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 
The  unusual  weather  conditions  of  1894  arous- 
ed considerable  interest  in  the  climate,  especial- 
ly as  regards  rainfall.  A  complete  summary 
of  the  rainfall  records  was  prepared  by  the 
Nebraska  voluntary  service,  and  was  printed 
as  Bulletin  No.  45  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Nebraska.  In  1895  Professor 
G.  D.  Swezey  prepared  an  excellent  survey  of 
the  climate  of  Nebraska  for  the  July  number 
of  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education. 

The  intelligent  interest  of  the  citizen,  start- 
ing with  the  early  history  of  Nebraska  and 
continuing  for  a  half  century,  has  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  sufficient  data  to  establish  the 
characteristics  of  the  climate  with  consider- 
able accuracy,  also  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  of  early  students.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  no  permanent  change  has  occurred 
in  the  climate  of  Nebraska  since  its  occupation 
by  man.  The  variations  of  climate  observed 
in  the  half  century  would  have  occurred  if  the 
country  had  been  uninhabited,  and  they  are 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  climate  (if  Nebraska  is  controlled 
by  its  location  on  the  globe ;  that  is,  its  latitude, 
elevation  above  sea  level,  distance  from  large 
bodies  of  water,  and  the  extensive  mountain 
ranges  to  the  westward,  with  the  absence  of 
such  barriers  to  moisture-laden  winds,  to  the 
south  and  ea 

The  average  temperature  for  the  year  varies 
with  the  latitude  and  elevation.  It  i-^  highest  — 
52°  —  in  the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of 
the  state,  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  hundred 


feet,  and  2°  less  in  the  southwestern  portion, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  three  thousand  feet. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  decreases  north- 
ward at  an  average  rate  of  1°  for  forty  miles 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  state 
while  in  the  northwest  the  decrease  in  tempera- 
ture is  somewhat  less  rapid.  Along  the  north- 
ern boundary  the  average  is  slightly  above  46°. 

January  is  the  coldest  month,  with  a  mean 
temperature  approximately  27°  below  the 
yearly  average,  or  with  a  range  of  from  25° 
in  the  southeast  to  20°  or  slightly  below  in  the 
north.  In  the  very  coldest  days  of  winter  the 
temperature  falls  to  between  10°  and  20°  be- 
low zero,  and  on  rare  occasions  to  30°  below 
zero.  In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  state 
40°  or  more  below  zero  has  been  recorded 
twice  in  the  past  forty  years,  the  coldest  re- 
corded being  47°  below  zero  in  February, 
1899,  at  Camp  Clarke. 

July  is  the  warmest  month,  with  a  mean 
approximately  26°  above  the  yearly  mean,  or 
with  a  range  of  from  78°  in  the  southeast  to 
•  72°  in  the  northwest.  In  the  hottest  days  of 
summer  the  temperature  exceeds  100°.  In 
1901,  the  hottest  July  recorded,  the  highest 
temperature  was  from  108°  to  110°,  while  in 
1894,  1 14°  was  recorded  at  Creighton  and 
Santee  on  July  26th. 

The  last  killing  frost  in  spring  in  the  south- 
east, in  the  last  decade,  occurs  in  April,  but  it 
appears  gradually  later  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  occurring  near  May  1st  in  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
state,  while  in  the  northwest,  in  the  more  ele- 
vated and  principally  grazing  districts,  the  sea- 
son is  about  two  weeks  later.  The  first  killing 
frost  in  the  fall  in  the  South  Platte  district, 
except  the  western  portion,  occurs  as  a 
rule  during  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
from  five  to  ten  days  earlier  in  the  central 
and  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  The 
average  number  of  days  without  killing 
frosts,  that  is,  from  the  last  frost  in  the 
spring  to  the  first  frost  in  the  fall,  is  155 
to  165  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state;  145 
western  parts,  and  130  to  135  in  the  northwest- 
ern portion.  The  ground  usually  thaws  out 
and   some  plowing  and  seeding  are  done  in 
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March,  but  the  real  growing  season  does  not 
begin  until  the  higher  temperatures  of  April 
are  felt. 

The  precipitation  of  Nebraska  is  alrnost  en- 
tirely rain;  the  snowfall  for  a  year  averages 
about  twenty  inches,  equal  to  about  two  inches 
of  water,  or  less  than  one-tenth  the  annual 
precipitation.  The  moisture  precipitated  over 
Nebraska  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  brought  by  the  prevailing  south- 
erly winds  of  summer.  The  annual  precipita- 
tion slightly  exceeds  thirty  inches  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  and  decreases  to  the 
north  and  west  somewhat  irregularly,  but  at 
an  average  rate  of  one  inch  for  thirty  miles 
across  the  state  from  the  southeast  corner  to 
the  middle  of  the  western  border,  where  it  is 
only  fifteen  inches.  The  decrease  northward 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  state  is  about 
one  inch  for  forty  miles,  or  to  twenty-seven 
inches  in  the  northeast  corner.  The  decrease 
is  one  inch  for  fifty  miles  westward  along  the 
northern  border,  or  to  eighteen  inches  in  the 
northwest  corner.  Very  little  rain  or  snow 
falls  in  the  winter  months,  averaging  less  than 
an  inch  of  water  a  month,  from  November  to 
February  inclusive.  A  slight  increase  is  man- 
ifest in  March,  but  the  spring  rains  begin  in 
April  when  from  two  to  three  inches  is  the 
normal  fall  for  most  parts  of  the  state.  In  May 
the  rainfall  is  about  one  inch  more,  while  June 
and  July  follow  with  nearly  the  same  amount. 
June  is  the  month  of  heaviest  rainfall,  with  an 
amount  ranging  from  more  than  five  inches 
in  the  southeast  to  slightly  less  than  three  in 
the  extreme  west.  August  brings  a  decided 
ise,  being  only  about  the  same  as  April, 
while  September  and  October  have  still  less. 
The  rainy  season  in  Nebraska  coincides  with 
the  crop  season  or  the  warm  growing  months. 
Nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  Nebraska's  precip- 
itation occurrs  in  the  five  months.  April  to  Au- 
gust, inclusive. 

The  percentage  of  cloudiness  is  highest  in 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  there  arc 
slightly  more  clouds  than  clear  sky.  July, 
August,  and  September  are  the  months  with 
the  least  clouds. 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  high  in  all  parts 


of  the  state  except  in  the  Missouri  valley,  and 
averages  from  nine  to  eleven  miles  per  hour. 

\  i.i.i.tatiux.'     The    natural    i  n   <>t 

Nebraska  is  emphatically  that  of  the  ' 
Plains,  and  thus  differs  much  from  that  of  the 
forests  to  the  eastward  and  the  mountains  ly- 
ing westward.  To  say  that  tin-  eastern  botanist 
noti  the  absence  of  many  familiar  plants  sig- 
nifies nothing,  since  this  must  always  be  the 
case  in  comparing  the  flora  of  one  region  witli 
that  of  another.  The  flora  of  the  Plains  dif- 
fers in  many  respects  from  that  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  but  the  eastern  botanist 
must  not  unduly  magnify  the  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  find 
here  many  of  the  plants  he  knew  in  his  child- 
hood days.  The  Plains  have  their  own  plants, 
which  will  eventually  be  as  dear  to  the  men  and 
women  who  gathered  them  in  childhood,  as  are 
the  old  favorites  to  the  New  Englander  trans- 
planted to  the  West. 

A  study  of  the  vegetation  of  Nebraska  shows 
it  to  possess  some  remarkably  interesting  fea- 
tures. The  wild  plants  of  the  state  are  very 
largely  immigrants  from  surrounding  regions. 
By  far  the  greater  number  have  come  from  the 
prairies  and  forests  lying  adjacent  on  the  east 
and  southeast  by  creeping  up  the  rivers  and 
streams,  or  in  case  of  herbaceous  plants,  blow- 
ing overland  without,  regard  for  the  water- 
courses. Thus,  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  naturally 
within  the  state,  all  but  about  twenty-five  have 
migrated  from  the  East,  in  nearly  all  cases 
following  the  streams.  Of  these  twenty-five, 
four  or  five  may  be  considered  strictly  endemic, 
the  remainder  having  come  down  from  the 
mountains. 

A  careful  study  of  the  plants  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  shows  that  many  species  are 
confined  to  limited  areas  in  Richardson  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  that  the  number  of 
species  decreases  with  marked  regularity  as  we 
ascend  the  Misssouri  river.  The  same  general 
law  is  seen  as  we  ascend  the  three  great  rivers, 
the   Republican.    Platte,  and    Niobrara,   which 

is  description  of  the  vegetation  of  Yebraska  is 
by  Charles  Edwin  Bessey,  Ph. IX.  LL.D.,  dean  of  the 
Industrial  College  and  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska. — Ed. 
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cross  the  state  from  west  to  east.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  ascend  the  streams  we  meet,  here 
and  there,  a  mountain  plant  which  is  wandering 
eastward  down  the  slope  from  an  elevation 
of  a  mile  above  sea  level  in  the  western  coun- 
ties to  less  than  a  thousand  feet  along  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Thus  the  buffalo  berry,  the  gold 
en  currant,  low  sumach,  the  dwarf  wild  cherry, 
and  yellow  pine  have  traveled  half-way  or 
two-thirds  across  the  Plains ;  while  the  creep- 
ing barberry,  black  cottonwood,  Rydberg's 
Cottonwood,  mountain  maple,  mountain  ma- 
hogany, and  sage-brush  barely  enter  the  west- 
ern counties,  not  extending  eastward  of  the 
Wyoming  line  more  than  a  few  miles.  A  few 
species  of  wild  roses,  the  sand  cherry,  and 
perhaps  the  sand  plum  seem  to  belong  strictly 
to  the  Plains. 

Wherever  we  go,  we  find  upon  the  Plains 
a  similar  commingling  of  eastern  and  western 
species.  Every  mile  one  advances  westward 
brings  to  view  plants  not  hitherto  seen, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  left  behind  some 
familiar  species. 

Nebraska  affords  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  the  commingling  of  continguous  flor- 
as to  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  Not  a 
few  of  the  species  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
state '  have  come  up  from  the  plains  of  the 
Southwest,  some  even  coming  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico.  Others,  again,  appear  to 
have  migrated  from  the  great  northern  plains 
of  the  Dakotas,  while  here  again  there  are  en- 
demic species,  as  the  buffalo  grass,  Redfield's 
grass,  false  buffalo  grass,  and  many  more. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Botanical  Seminar  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  there  are  now  known  fully  three 
thousand  three  hundred  species,  representing 
every  branch  and  nearly  every  class  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

There  are  sixty-four  species  of  native  trees 
in  the  state.  There  is,  however,  no  place  in 
tate  where  all  these  species  grow  togeth- 
er. No  county  contains  sixty  four  kinds  of  na- 
tive trees.  Thus  there  are  nineteen  species  of 
trees  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  state, 
southwestern,  and  fifty  in  the  southeastern. 

A  close  study  of  the  distribution  of  our 
twenty-seven  in  the  northeastern,  fifteen  in  the 


trees  shows  that  nearly  all  have  probably  mi- 
grated to  the  Plains  from  the  East.  They 
have  in  some  cases  done  no  more  than  get  a  lit— 
tli  foothold  in  the  extreme  southeastern  coun- 
ties, to  which  they  have  come  from  the  heavy 
forests  of  Missouri.  A  few  have  doubtless 
crossed  the  Missouri  river  from  western  Iowa, 
although  this  number  is  evidently  very  small. 
Nearly  all  have  come  up  from  the  Missouri 
bottoms  and  spread  from  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  state  west  and  northwest.  Possibly 
a  few  may  have  come  up  the 'Blue  river  from 
Kansas,  but  these  must  eventually  be  traced  to 
the  Missouri  river  bottoms  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas   river. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  found  only 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  unquestionably 
came  from  the  Rocky  mountains  and  have 
spread  eastward  to  their  present  limits.  Only 
one  of  these,  the  buffalo  berry,  has  spread  it- 
self over  the  whole  state.  There  is  a  probabil- 
ity that  a  further  examination  of  the  bluffs  of 
the  Niobrara,  Platte,  and  Republican  rivers 
will  show  several  more  of  these  Rocky  moun- 
tain plants,  which  have  come  down  with  the 
river  currents.  It  is  singular  that  so  few  of  the 
western  trees  and  shrubs  have  come  down  the 
streams,  especially  as  prevailing  winds  are  al- 
so from  the  westerly  parts  toward  the  east.  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  the  western  trees  to  come 
down  stream,  and  with  the  wind,  than  for  the 
elms,  ashes,  plums,  etc.,  to  have  gone  up  the 
streams   against   the   prevailing   winds. 

Some  of  the  more  important  trees  are :  The 
yellow  pine  or  bull  pine,  red  cedar,  black  cot- 
tonwood, Rydberg's  cottonwood,  cottonwood, 
basswood,  white  elm,  red  elm,  hackberry,  plane 
tree,  mountain  maple,  butternut,  black  walnut, 
shellbark  hickory,  big  hickory  nut,  bitter  hick- 
ory, white  oak,  bur-oak,  red  oak,  iron-wood, 
canoe  birch,  choke  cherry,  wild  black  cherry, 
wild  plum.  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  white  ash, 
red  ash,  and  green  ash. 

The  yellow  pine,  which  occurs  so  abundant- 
ly in  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  the  only  pine  na- 
tive to  Nebraska.  It  forms  quite  dense  forests 
in  the  northwestern  and  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  extending  from  the  Wyoming  line  along 
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the  Pine  Ridge  and  Niobrara  river  to  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Rock  and  Keya  Paha  coun- 
ties. It  occurs  also  on  the  North  Platte  river 
as  far  east  as  Deuel  county. 

The  white  elm  is  deservedly  popular 
throughout  the  state  as  a  shade  tree ;  it  is  the 
common  elm  of  the  state.  It  is  known  as  "wa- 
ter elm."  A  specimen  of  the  white  elm  in 
Tecumseh  has  a  spreading  dome-shaped  top 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  Along 
the  Salt  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  are 
many  trees  of  about  the  same.  size.  It  will 
adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  and  condition 
and  grows   well  over  the  entire  state. 

The  bur-oak  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
oak  within  the  state.  In  favorable  situations 
it  attains  a  great  size  even  along  the  western 
border  of  the  state.  In  Long  Pine  canyon 
there  are  trees  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  large  and  well  shaped  tops. 

Grasses.  Many  plants  are  commonly  called 
grasses  which  are  not  grasses  at  all.  Many 
people  speak  of  clover  and  alfalfa  as  grasses, 
because  they  are  made  into  hay  for  stock,  just 
as  many  of  the  real  grasses  are.  So,  too,  many 
of  our  weeds  are  called  grasses,  as  rib-grass, 
knot-grass,  etc.,  when  they  are  not  at  all  relat- 
ed to  the  proper  grasses.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  true  grasses  are  commonly  kept  separate 
from  them,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
very  different  plants.  Thus  many  people  do 
not  think  of  common  field  corn  as  a  grass,  and 
yet  it  is  in  every  way  a  true  grass,  although  a 
very  large  one.  So,  too,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, etc.,  are  real  grasses,  although  we  rarely 
hear  them  spoken  of  as  such. 

A  grass  is  a  plant  with  narrow,  elongated 
leaves  which  are  in  two  ranks  upon  the  jointed 
usually  hollow  stem.  The  leaves  end  below  in 
open  sheaths,  which  wrap  around  the  stem  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance.  The  flowers  are 
chaffy  and  are  never  colored  or  conspicuous; 
they  are  often  in  loose  heads  (•panicles,  as  in 
blue  grass  and  oats),  or  in  spikes  Cas  in  tim- 
othy and  wheat).  Some  live  for  but  a  single 
season  (annuals),  while  others  live  for  many 
years  (perennials). 

Tn  the  world  there  are  about  3,500  species  of 
grasses,   and    of   this   vast   number    154   have 


been  recorded  as  growing  wild  or  under  com- 
mon cultivation  in  Nebraska.  Probably  there 
is  no  place  in  the  state  in  which  there  are  not 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  kinds  of  grasses, 
and  in  some  places  doubtless  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred. 

Wild  Flowers.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
notion  Nebraska  has  a  rich  flora,  and  its  wild 
flowers  include  many  species  whose  beauty  has 
commended  them  to  the  florist  and  gardener. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  three 
hundred  species  which  are  notable  for  their 
attractiveness.  This  large  number  is,  howev- 
er, distributed  over  so  great  an  area  that  no 
locality  possesses  many  of  them. 

The  more  important  of  the  wild  flowers  are 
the  following: 

Lilies.  —  Eight  of  these  are  attractive  flow- 
ers. The  most  striking  are  the  two  species 
of  "Mariposa  lilies"  whose  lavender  flowers 
may  be  found  abundantly  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state.  Much  more  common,  but 
very  pretty,  are  the  two  species  of  "spring 
lilies"  (Erythroniiim),  the  one  a  lavender 
white,  the  other  rarer  one  a  light  yellow.  The 
Canada  lily  and  the  little  white  trillium  are  so 
pretty  as  to  merit  the  high  place  given  them 
among  beautiful  flowers.  The  sand  lily  (Leu- 
cocrinum)  of  the  western  half  of  the  state 
sends  up  in  early  spring  its  delicate  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  while  in  the  same  region  in 
early  summer  the  stately  dagger  weed  (Yueca) 
rears  its  tall  stem,  crowned  with  its  creamy 
tulip-like  flowers. 

Orchids.  —  Nine  or  ten  pretty  orchids  grow 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  but  these  shy 
plants  are  nowhere  abundant. 

Buttercups.  —  About  a  dozen  •  species  of 
buttercups  are  known  within  the  state,  and 
there  are  as  many  more  near  relatives,  the 
columbines,  larkspurs,  anemones,  and  pretty 
climbing  clematises, 

Water  LiUES.  —  The  prettiest  of  these  is 
the  white  water  lily  so  much  prized  by  flower- 
lovers,  ami  the  giant  water  lily  (Nelumbo) 
with  its  light  yellow  flowers  and  gigantic 
leaves. 

Poppies. — Throughout  the  western  half  of 
the  state  the  native  prickly  poppy  is  very  com- 
mon,  its  large,  white  flowers  being  conspicu- 
ous everywhere  upon  the  high  plains.  In  com- 
mon with  many  of  the  preceding  species,  it  is 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  old- 
er parts  of  the  United  States. 
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Capers.  —  This  odd  name  is  applied  to  a 
family  represented  in  Nebraska  by  several  very 
pretty  plants :  one  of  the  prettiest  is  the  Rocky 
mountain  bee  plant,  whose  pink  flowers  yield 
much  nectar  to  the  bees. 

Violets.  —  Every  spring  the  hills  are  dotted 
over  with  beautiful  prairie  violets  of  several 
species.  Some  of  these  have  heart-shaped 
leaves,  while  in  others  they  are  shaped  like 
the  leaves  of  the  larkspur.  All  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  gardens. 

Mallows.  —  The  eastern  resident  will  see 
few  more  interesting  plants  upon  the  plains 
than  the  native  mallows,  from  the  tall  grow- 
ing lavender  or  blue  flowered  species  to  those 
with  bright  red  flowers.  Some  of  the  former 
have  very  deep  growing,  enlarged  roots. 

Cactuses.  —  In  eastern  Nebraska,  on  the 
rocky  hilltops,  a  species  of  prickly  pear  grows 
plentifully,  as  also  in  many  counties  westward 
to  Wyoming.  Another  species  much  like  it 
occurs  in  the  wrestern  counties  only,  while  a 
couple  of  species  of  melon  cactus  with  spher- 
ical stems  are  common  from  the  central 
counties  westward. 

Mentzelias.  —  Several  species  of  Mentzel- 
ia  with  thin,  straw-colored,  star-shaped  flow- 
ers, and  adhesive  leaves,  are  very  abundant 
in  the  western  counties.  They  are  sometimes 
known  as  "star  flowers,"  and  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  garden  under  the  name  of  Bar- 
tonia. 

Evening  Primroses. — -These  occur  in 
great  abundance  throughout  the  state,  and  six 
of  the  species  are  very  ornamental,  having 
bright  yellow  flowers  an  inch  or  two  in  diame- 
ter. Some  of  these  are  common  in  eastern 
gardens. 

The  Roses.  —  No  part  of  Nebraska  is  with- 
out one  or  more  species  of  wild  roses,  and 
in  some  places  these  are  so  abundant  that 
the  landscape  is  made  pink  by  the  color  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  are  produced  in  great 
numbers.  Nearly  related  to  the  roses  are  the 
cinque-foils  of  many  species,  and  the  well- 
known  wild  strawberries,  of  which  we  have 
two  species. 

Lupines.  —  In  the  western  counties  several 
kinds  of  wild  lupines  are  found,  which  are 
very  attractive  both  in  flowers  and  foliage. 
Related  to  these  are  the  milk-vetches  of  many 
species,  some  of  which  are  ornamental. 

Prairie  Clovers.  —  Two  species  of  these 
plants,  the  white  flowered  and  the  pink  flow- 
ered, are  common  everywhere,  while  three  or 
four  more  occur  in  the  center  of  the  state  and 
westward.     Some  of  these  have  lone:  been  cul- 


tivated in  gardens  in  the  east  and  in  the  Old 
World. 

Morning  Glories.  —  While  some  of  these 
are  troublesome  weeds  they  are  at  the  same 
time  very  pretty  ornamental  plants.  One 
which  does  not  climb  and  which  is  known  as 
the  bush  morning  glory  produces  fine,  large 
purple  flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  is  worthy 
of  cultivation.  It  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
very  large  root  which  it  produces,  this  some- 
times reaching  the  enormous  size  of  five  feet 
in  length  and  a  foot  in  diameter  and  weighing 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds. 

Gilias.  —  A  few  of  the  many  species  of  Gilia 
are  pecularly  beautiful  and  have  long  been 
grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  Collomia. 
They  occur  mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

PenTSTEmons.  —  Six  to  eight  species  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  grow  in  the  state,  some 
of  them  being  common  everywhere.  The  fin- 
est one  is  the  large  flowered  species  (Pcntste- 
nioii  grandiflorus)  whose  blue-purple  flowers 
are  two  inches  long. 

Verbenas.  — ■  Some  of  our  species  are  coarse 
and  lacking  in  beauty,  but  others  are  low  with 
pretty  leaves  and  flowers,  suggesting  that  they 
may  well  be  brought  into  gardens. 

Sunflowers.  —  We  too  commonly  regard 
all  the  sunflowers  as  weeds  only,  but  even  the 
coarsest  are  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The  most 
common  species  (Hclianthus  ainntits)  is  the 
parent  from  which  have  been  derived  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  so  common  in  gardens  the 
world  over.  The  so-called  Russian  sunflower 
which  is  often  cultivated  for  its  oily  seeds  is 
nothing  but  a  highly  improved  form  of  our 
common  species.  Other  species  of  sunflowers 
are  somewhat  cultivated  and  are  prized  for 
their  stateliness.  but  none  are  as  well  known  as 
the  common  kind  mentioned  above. 

Asters.  —  Of  this  genus  of  plants  we  have 
many  species  in  the  state,  several  of  consid- 
erable beauty.  They  always  attract  attention, 
and  are  deservedly  popular  with  children  and 
other  lovers  of  flowers. 

Goldenrods.  —  Few  genera  of  plants  have 
received  the  attention  bestowed  upon  that 
which  includes  our  native  goldenrods.  Their 
tall  wand-like  stems,  topped  with  their  golden 
heads,  make  them  striking  objects  upon  the 
landscape  of  the  Plains.  We  have  manv  spe- 
cies, ranging  from  the  stout  and  stocky  "rigid 
goldenrod"  to  the  slender  "Canadian"  species. 
One  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  species,  the 
"tall  goldenrod"  (Solidago  scrotiiw),  has 
recently  been  designated  by  law  as  the  floral 
emblem   of  Nebraska.     This  reallv  handsome 
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species  is  a  native  of  all  quarters  of  the  state. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  three  to  four  or 
five  feet,  and  has  smooth,  lance-shaped,  taper- 
pointed  leaves.  It  bears  a  large,  more  or  less 
pyramidal  cluster  of  flowers,  which  lean  over 
somewhat  to  one  side.  Nebraska  could  not 
have  a  better  floral  representative  than  this 
sturdy,  yet  graceful,  goldenrod. 

Weeds.  Upon  the  open  country  of  the 
Plains,  where  the  winds  are  almost  constantly 
blowing  briskly,  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  much 
more  readily  distributed  than  they  are  in  the 
wooded  regions.  This  will  account  fur  the 
r.ipid  spread  of  weeds  when  once  they  reach 
the  open  country  beyond  the  Missouri  river. 
Then  again  the  whole  of  the  Plains  for  ages 
was  roamed  over  by  immense  droves  of  buf- 
faloes and  antelopes,  and  later  by  domestic 
animals  whose  range  was  almost  as  far  as  that 
of  their  wild  relatives.  These  herds  in  their 
rapid  and  headlong  stampedes  over  the  coun- 
try carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  many  plants, 
thus  aiding  in  their  general  distribution. 

The  general  fertility  and  the  great  uniform- 
ity of  the  soil  has  had  also  much  to  do  with 
the  readiness  with  which  weedy  plants  ob- 
tained a  foothold  in  new  stations,  and  from 
them  increased  and  spread  to  others. 

Naturally,  in  a  region  having  the  area  and 
hypsometrical  features  of  Nebraska,  the  num- 
ber of  native  plants  which  may  become  weedy 
is  quite  large.  A  region  nearly  ten  times  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  and  ranging  in  alti- 
tude above  the  sea  from  about  900  to  more 
than  5,000  feet,  can  not  fail  to  have  many 
native  weedy  plants.  By  actual  count  no  less 
than  125  native  plants  are  worthy  of  being 
ranked  as  weeds,  and  while  many  of  these  are 
among  the  worst  pests  of  the  farm,  others  sim- 
ply take  possession  of  the  open  pasture  lands 
of  waste  and  uncultivated  places.  The  more 
important  kinds  are  the  following: 

Squirrel-Tail  Grass  C Hordeum  jubatum  i 
—  This  appears  to  have  originally  inhabited 
the  sandy  margins  and  islands  of  the  streams 
of  the  state.  It  was  common  also  upon  the 
alkaline  and  salt  flats,  and  from  these  it  spread 
to  the  cultivated  lands  and  roadsides  almost 
everywhere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some weeds  of  the  state. 

Couch  Grass  (Agropyrum  repens).  —  This 


pest  of  the  eastern  farmer  is  widely  distrib- 
uted upon  the  Plains,  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  cut  for  hay, 
of  which  it  supplies  a  fair  amount  of  good 
quality. 

Porcupine  Grass  (Stipa  spartea).  —  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  this  is  a  common 
weed  upon  the  high  prairies,  where  its  sharp, 
needle-like  fruits  are  very  hurtful  to  sheep. 
In  the  western  counties  it  is  replaced  by  the 
similar  needle  grass  (S.  comata),  which  in 
every  way  is  equally  troublesome. 

Sand  Bur  (Cenchrus  tribuloidcs).  —  This 
grass  loves  the  sandy  soil  of  the  large  streams, 
from  which  it  has  doubtless  spread  to  the 
higher  lands.  It  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state,  and  is  probably  our  worst 
native  weed. 

Smart  W'keds  {Polygonum  acre  and  P. 
Iivdropiper). —  Common  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. 

Heartsease  (Polygonum  cmcrsum,  P.  ter- 
restre,  P.  incarnatum,  P.  pennsylvanicum) . — 
All  are  troublesome  weeds  in  lowlands. 

Tumble  Weeds. — Two  native  plants  bear 
this  name,  viz.,  Corispermum  hyssopifoHum 
and  Cycloloma  platyphyllum.  They  take  pos- 
session  of  the  recently  plowed  land  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  state,  and  often  completely 
cover  the  ground.  In  the  autumn  they  begin 
their  uneasy  career  of  rolling  and  tumbling 
over  the  Plains,  dropping  their  seeds  every- 
where. 

Low  Pigweed  (Amaranthus  blitoides). — 
\s  common  throughout  Nebraska  as  purslane 
(  which  it  much  resembles  in  manner  of 
growth)    is  in  the  eastern  states. 

Loco  Weeds  (Astragalus  mollissmus)  and 
Crazy  Weeds  (O'xytropis  lamberti).  —  These 
widely  distributed  plants  are  generally  sup- 
in, -eel  to  cause  the  disorder  known  as  "loco" 
which  attacks  horses  and  cattle  upon  the  plains. 
While  it  is  possible  that  they  are  innocent  of 
this  charge,  they  are  worthless  weeds  of  the 
uplands  and  rich  dry  bottoms  adjacent,  and 
should  be  eradicated. 

Shoestring  (Amorpha  canescens).  —  For 
the  farmer  who  undertakes  to  break  up  the 
upland  prairie  where  it  abounds,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  plants,  its  long,  deep, 
t<  mgh  roots  offering  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
work.     It  abounds  throughout  the  state. 

Milkweeds  (Asclepias  syriaca,  A.  speciosa, 
A.  incarnata,  and  ./.  verticillata) .  —  The  first 
and  second  are  pests  in  cultivated  land,  where 
their  deep-lying  roots  enable  them  to  SUCO 
fully  n  [forts  to  dislodge  them.     Both 

widelv  distributed.     The  third  species  oc- 
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curs  along  streams  and  in  moist  places  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  as  a  tall  weed.  The 
fourth  species  is  a  low  weed  in  pastures  and 
meadows  throughout  the  state. 

Wild  Morning  Glory  (Convolvulus  sept- 
um ).  —  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  it  is  too 
common  in  cultivated  fields.  It  appears  to  be 
spreading. 

Horse  Nettle  (Solarium  carolinense) . — 
A  prickly  weed  of  the  eastern  counties. 

Buffalo  Bur  (Solatium  rostratum).  —  This 
most  vile  weed  is  apparently  an  immigrant 
from  the  southwest.  It  occurs  now  abundant- 
ly in  all  parts  of  Nebraska  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending eastward. 

Nightshade  (Solatium  triftorum) .  —  A 
low-growing  weed  spreading  eastward  from 
the  central  portions  of  the  state. 

Wild  Verbena  (Verbena  stricla,  V.  has- 
tata,  V.  urticaefolia,  V.  bracteosa,  V.  pinnati- 
fida) .  —  All  are  weedy  plants.  The  first  oc- 
curs in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  on  prairies 
of  all  kinds ;  the  second  and  third  are  confined 
to  the  moist  lands  of  the  eastern  counties; 
the  fourth  is  a  low  weed  throughout  the  state, 
while  the  last  is  like  it,  but  confined  to  the 
western  half  of  the  state. 

Prairie  Pink  (Lygodesmia  juncea). — 
Throughout  the  state  this  is  a  persistent  weed, 
about  which  farmers  frequently  make  com- 
plaint. 

Thistles  (Cnicus  altissiinus,  C.  undulatus, 
C.  ochroccntrns).  —  These  native  thistles  oc- 
cur as  weeds  in  pastures,  and  especially  upon 
the  rich,  unbroken  prairies.  The  first  is  in 
the  eastern  counties,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  in  the  central  and  western  portions 
of  the  state. 

Spanish  Needles  (Bidens  frondosa). — ■ 
Becoming  common  in  cornfields  and  by  road- 
sides in  eastern  Nebraska. 

Sunflowers  (Helianthus  annuus  and  H. 
grosscserratus). —  The  first  is  very  common 
throughout  the  state,  being  the  most  conspicu- 
ous weed  of  all  vacant  places  and  poorly  culti- 
vated fields.  The  second  is  a  common  peren- 
nial species  in  waste  places  and  roadsides  in 
eastern  Nebraska.  Several  other  species  are 
occasionally  more  or  less  weedy  in  their  habits. 

Cocklebur  (Xanthium  canadense).  —  Very 
common  by  roadsides  and  in  confields  in  east- 
ern Nebraska.  I  doubt  whether  this  is  a  na- 
tive plant  of  the  state. 

Ragweeds  (Ambrosia  trifida,  A.  artemisiae- 
folia  and  A.  psilostachya) .  —  These  pests  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state  appear  like  im- 
migrants from 'the  East.  They  abound  by 
roadsides    in    the    rich    moist    soils   along   the 


water-courses,  often  attaining  a  height  of  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet.  Two  species  of  Iva  (/.  ci- 
liata  and  /.  xantliiifolia) ,  which  look  so  much 
like  ragweeds  that  they  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  farmer,  are  common  weeds 
growing  with  the  preceding  in  low  lands  in 
eastern  Nebraska. 

Horseweed  (Erigeron  canadensis).  —  A 
common  weed  of  the  prairies  and  fields  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state.  Its  little  relative,  E. 
divaricatus,  occurs  in  similar  stations  and  has 
about  the  same  range. 

Iron  Weeds  (Vernonia  fasciculata).  —  A 
troublesome  weed  in  low  pastures  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state. 

The  introduced  weeds  include  some  of  our 
most  troublesome  pests  upon  the  farm,  and 
yet  the  eastern  student  will  remark  upon  the 
entire  absence  of  some  of  the  worst  weeds 
with  which  he  is  familiar. 

Shepherds  Purse  (Bursa  bursa-pastoris). 
—  Found  everywhere  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state. 

Russian  Thistle  (Salsola  tragus).  —  Ap- 
parently now  to  be  found  throughout  the  state. 
The  mature  plant  is  more  or  less  spherical  in 
shape  and  consists  of  many  elongated  branch- 
ing twigs  which  grow  outward  and  upward 
from  the  root.  When  not  quite  matured  the 
whole  plant  has  a  reddish  color,  but  as  its 
seeds  ripen  it  bleaches  out  and  eventually  is 
almost  white.  Well-grown  specimens  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  where 
crowded  together  they  may  be  much  less. 
Each  twig  and  branch  is  covered  on  all  sides 
by  hard,  stout  prickles,  which  are  very  sharp 
and  very  irritating  to  the  touch.  These  prickles 
are  in  threes,  that  is,  there  are  three  together 
in  a  place  and  pointing  in  different  directions. 
At  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  each  three 
prickles  there  is  a  seed,  and  as  there  are  about 
ten  of  these  to  each  inch,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  seeds  produced  by  every  well-grown  plant 
must  reach  a  great  many  thousands.  A  cal- 
culation made  with  some  care  shows  that  a 
medium-sized  plant  contains  between  10,000 
and  15,000  seeds.  Late  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  the  root  breaks  off.  and 
the  plant  is  free  to  roll  away  with  its  freight 
of  seeds. 

Lambs  Quarters  (Chenopodium  album  and 
C.  hybrid  urn).  —  The  first  is  found  all  over 
the  state,  while  the  second  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  eastern  counties. 

Pig  Weed  (Amaranthus  retroflexus). — 
Common  in  field  and  waste  places  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state. 
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Tumble  Weed  (Amaranthus  albus).  —  One 
of  the  most  common  weeds  of  the  recently 
broken  prairie  land,  almost  everywhere  in  the 

state. 

Purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea).-  Now\to 
be  found  everywhere  in  the  state.  It  is  not 
only  a  wayside  weed,  but  a  great  pest  in  fields, 
pastures,  and  lawns. 

Plantain  (Plantago  major). -=- Now  very 
widely  distributed,  the  narrow  leaved  plan- 
tain (P.  lanceolata)  is  appearing  in  the  eastern 
counties. 

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  taraxacum).  —  In 
eastern  counties  and  rapidly  extending  west- 
ward. 

Creeping  Thistle  (Cnicus  an-ensis).— 
This  so-called  "Canada  thistle"  has  appeared 
in  a  few  places  in  the  eastern  counties. 

Burdock  (Arctium  lappa).  —  Not  common 
and  mostly  confined  to  the  eastern  counties. 

Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum).—  Appearing  in  the  eastern  counties, 
where  it  seems  to  thrive. 

Fauna.  ,0  The  little  work  that  has  thus 
far  been  done  in  Nebraska  towards  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  its  animal  life,  indicates  that  our 
fauna  is  comparatively  rich  in  species  and  in 
many  instances  in  individuals  also.  In  fact, 
in  this  respect  it  seems  to  be  ahead  of  most  of 
the  neighboring  states.  Several  causes  for 
this  richness  in  forms  of  life  may  be  cited. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  variation 
in  altitude  above  sea  level,  the  differences  in 
surface  configuration,  climate,  etc.,  that  per- 
tain to  the  state,  its  location,  and  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  the  country  at  large,  perhaps 
the  wonderment  concerning  this  great  richness 
will  be  less.  Our  southeastern  corner  is  only 
about  eight  hundred  feet,  our  western  border 
almost  six  thousand  feet  above  tide  water. 
The  state  is  divided  into  timbered,  prairie,  and 
plains  regions.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  high  mountain 
chain  to  the  west  and  a  giant  waterway  along 
its  eastern  boundary.  In  fact,  in  Nebraska 
meet  eastern,  western,  southern,  and  northern 
faunas,  while  we  also  have  a  fauna  of  our  own, 
so  to  speak.  We  find  forms  belonging  to  low 
and  high  altitudes,  to  wet  and  dry  climates,  to 

•o  This  description  of  the  animal  life  of  Nebraska 
is  by  Lawrence  Bruner,  B.Sc,  professor  of  ento- 
mology and  ornithology  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska.— Ed. 


timbered  and  prairie  countries,  as  well  as  to 
semi-desert  and  alkali  regions.  The  sandy  in- 
terior also  offers  special  feature-  for  a  distinct 
fauna. 

A   casual   comparison   of  past  and  present 
conditions  shows  that  the  native  animals  have 
materially   changed   since    Nebraska    was   first 
settled.      Many  of  the  earlier  forms  have  dis- 
appeared or  become  much  restricted  in  their  , 
distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  several  forms 
have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  have 
extended  their  range  as  well.     Less  than  fifty 
years  ago  our  plains  were  covered  by  immense 
herds  of  the  bison,  or  American  buffalo,  and 
elk  in  large  bands  roamed  at  liberty  through- 
out  the   middle   and  western  portions.     Both 
species  of  deer,  the  white-tailed  or  Virginia, 
and  the  black-tailed  or  mule,  in  considerable 
numbers,  were  to  be  seen  in  our  woodlands, 
among   the   fringes   of   brush   and   trees   that 
marked    the    smaller    water-courses,    or    else 
lurked  in  the  tall  grasses  of  the  sand-hills  and 
other   rough    portions    of   the   country   where 
they  were  able  to  hide  during  daytime  from 
their  lesser  enemies.     The  antelope  ranged  the 
prairies  at  will,  even  to  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  our  eastern  borders.     Some 
mountain    sheep,    too,    were    at    home    in    the 
rougher   country   in   the   northwest,   while   at 
times  small  bands  of  wild  horses  also  galloped 
over  the  Plains.     Coincident  and  in  a  measure 
dependent   upon   these    for   their   food   supply 
were  foxes,  wolves,  panthers,  lynxes,  and  even 
a    few   bears.     But   all   this   is   now   changed. 
Where  the  bison,  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  once 
browsed    our   grasses,    we   now   have   instead 
herds   of   cattle   and   sheep.     The  larger  and 
fiercer  carnivora,  along  with  the  forms  upon 
which  they  were  dependent,  have  been  killed 
or  driven  away. 

The  numbers  of  our  small  mammals,  too, 
have  been  greatly  changed.  The  beaver,  otter, 
wolverine,  badger,  and  several  others  of  the 
fur-hearing  kinds  are  now  very  scarce  where 
thev  were  once  common  or  even  abundant.  A 
few  of  the  rodents,  such  as  are  favored  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  growing  of  grain, 
instead  of  diminishing,  have  increased.  These 
are  forms  like  the  prairie  dog,  pocket  gopher, 
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and  ground  squirrels,  together  with  some  of 
the  mice.  Several  forms  iiave  even  come  into 
the  state  from  beyond  our  borders  and  are 
now  much  at  home  in  towns  and  cities  as  well 
as  about  our  buildings  on  the  farms. 

Bird  life,  too,  has  greatly  changed  in  Ne- 
braska since  the  advent  of  civilized  man.  Many 
of  our  larger  and  most  showy  species  have 
.nearly  or  altogether  disappeared;  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  ones,  which  were  formerly 
present  in  flocks  of  thousands,  are  now  few 
and  scattered.  Of  the  larger  species  are  the 
wild  turkey,  cranes,  Canada  goose,  and  swans, 
both  the  whistling  and  trumpeter;  and  of  the 
smaller,  birds  like  the  Eskimo  curlew,  Bar- 
tram's  sandpiper  and  golden  plover.  Then, 
too,  the  Lesser  prairie  hen,  which  was  occa- 
sionally taken  in  the  middle  and  upper  por- 
tions of  the  Elkhorn  valley,  seems  to  have  al- 
most or  quite  disappeared  from  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  that  have  been 
wrought  by  the  thoughtless  upon  the  bird  life 
as  formerly  found  within  our  borders,  we  still 
lead  our  sister  states  in  the  number  of  distinct 
species  which  are  regular  or  incidental  to  our 
fauna.  The  partial,  but  rather  careful  study 
which  has  already  been  made  has  brought  to 
light  fully  415  or  perhaps  420  recognized 
forms.  Many  of  these  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able, and  most  of  the  others  notably  beneficial 
as  insect  destroyers  or  eaters  of  the  seeds  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  only  a  few  —  less  than 
half  a  dozen  species  —  definitely  harmful. 
Owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  our  teach- 
ers, backed  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Nebraska  Ornithologists'  Union,  a  majority 
of  our  leading  citizens,  and  the  state  press 
generally,  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
bird  protection  is  being  established  here.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sentiment  will  be  a 
guaranty  of  the  future  protection  and  increase 
of  our  feathered  friends. 

Our  fishes,  while  not  numerous  in  individ- 
uals in  every  case,  are  nevertheless  quite  plen- 
tiful in  distinct  kinds.  Some  new  and  valu- 
able forms  have  been  added  in  the  past  and 
are  annually  being  added  to  suitable  waters. 
Just  how  many  distinct  forms  occur  in  the 
waters  of   Nebraska   is  not  even  a  matter  of 


conjecture,  since  little  or  no  effort  has  as  yet 
been  made  towards  a  systematic  collection  of 
the  forms  found  in  any  one  stream,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  watercourses  of  the 
state. 

The  batrachians,  reptiles,  and  ophidians  are 
also  quite  well  represented  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  conditions  under  which  these 
various  animals  must  exist.  Only  the  latter, 
however,  have  received  anything  like  a  moder- 
ately careful  study.  In  1901,  W.  Edgar  Tay- 
lor, at  that  time  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  State  Normal  school  at  Peru,  prepared 
a  paper  on  this  group  which  was  published  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  that  year.  In  this  treatise 
twenty-five  varieties  are  described.  Although 
incomplete,  it  answers  fairly  well  as  a  good 
beginning  towards  a  knowdedge  of  our  snakes. 

Such  other  animal  forms  as  the  mollusks, 
crustaceans,  vermes,  etc.,  along  with  the  myr- 
iapods,  arachnids,  and  insects,  which  form  by 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  animal  life 
of  any  region,  are  still  much  less  known.  Not- 
withstanding this  comparative  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  students  of  natural 
history  concerning  the  life  indigenous  to  the 
state,  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment that  all  of  these  are  also  well  represented 
in  every  section  of  Nebraska.  Of  course  the 
necessary  investigations  regarding  the  pres- 
ence and  ravages  of  harmful  insects,  which 
have  been  carried  on  from  time  to  time  in 
various  regions  during  different  years,  have 
supplied  the  data  for  some  working  knowledge 
of  these  creatures.  Aside  from  this  cursory 
work,  however,  no  systematic  attempt  has 
been  made  towards  learning  just  what  forms 
are  to  be  found  here,  or  what  part  the  different 
kinds  take  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  the 
very  few  isolated  groups  that  have  been  at  all 
carefully  studied  the  results  show  much  larger 
lists  than  were  expected.  For  example,  the 
butterflies  number  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
distinct  kinds ;  the  grasshoppers  one  hundred 
and  eighty:  the  tiger  beetles  approximately 
forty,  the  bees  several  hundred,  etc.  Taken 
together,  perhaps,  our  complete  list  of  insects 
when  made  out  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
species.  Then  to  these  must  be  added  51 
thing  like  five  or  six  hundred  spiders  and 
other  arachnids,  seventy-five  myriapods,  and 
an  indeterminate  number  of  parasitic  worms, 
Crustacea,  and  other  minute  forms  which  live 
in  the  soil  and  water. 

Among  the  insects  that  are  of  especial  in- 
terest, for  one  reason  or  another,  such  pests 
as  the  destructive  grasshoppers,  or  locusts,  the 
chinch  bug,  the  army  worm,  codling  moth,  tent 
caterpillar,  cutworms,  June  beetles.  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  squash  bug,  and.  in  fact,  most 
of  the  other  recognized  pests  of  this  class, 
figure  conspicuously.     Some  of  these  are  na- 


tive to  the  state,  while  others  have  been  in- 
troduced from  regions  beyond  our  liorders. 
Commendable  interest  is  taken  by  both 
horticulturists  and  agriculturalists  towards 
their  suppression,  and  a  continual  warfa 
being  waged  against  them.  Aside  from  the 
large  number  of  destructive  species  that  are 
indigenous  to  the  state,  we  are  also  favored 
with  equally  large  numbers  of  predaceous  and 
parasitic  forms  which  are  doing  their  share 
toward  keeping  in  check  the  harmful  ones 
above  referred  to.  Thus  it  is  that  the  natural 
balance  is,  in  a  measure,  maintained  among 
these  numerous  kinds  of  animals  which  are  at 
home  in  our  state. 


CHAPTER  II 

Aboriginal  Occupants1  —  Spanish  and  French   Explorers  — American   Expeditions  — 
Fur   Trade  —  First   Settlements  —  Early  Traders  —  Authentic  Explorations.    . 


THE  natural  tendency  of  migration  since 
history  began  has  been  westward ;  and  the 
movements  of  the  Amerind  are  not  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  As  the  streams 
which  drain  North  America  have  a  general 
trend  from  north  to  south,  and  as  the  rule 
for  human  activity  is  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  Amerind  would  follow  up  these 
streams  and  change  the  general  order  by  mov- 
ing forward  from  south  to  north  or  from  north 
to  south.  There  was  a  stronger  influence  than 
the  mere  contour  of  the  land  which  drew  the 
tide  of  emigration,  although  this  had  its  ef- 
fect to  such  an  extent  that  the  route  of  travel 
had  a  west-by-northwest  trend.  The  food  sup- 
ply became  the  main  factor  in  determining  the 
direction  of  migration.  The  buffalo,  which, 
though  indigenous  to  the  whole  central  region 
of  North  America,  were  partial  to  the  open 
country,  enticed  the  Indian  to  the  Nebraska 
plains,  which  they  possessed  in  vast  herds. 
This  useful  animal  was  the  source  of  supply 
for  every  want :  food  from  his  flesh,  raiment 
and  shelter  from  his  hide,  implements  from 
his  bones,  vessels  for  holding  liquids  from  his 
intestines,  and  fuel  from  his  dung.  The  buf- 
falo made  it  possible  for  great  numbers  of 
Indians  to  subsist  in  comparative  ease  on  the 
treeless  plains  of  Nebraska.    How  much  of  the 

1  This  classification  of  Indian  tribes  and  bands 
should  be  credited  to  Mr.  K.  I-'..  Blackman,  arch.neolo- 
gist  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society;  and 
the  particulars  as  to  the  numbers  and  location  of  cer- 
tain tribes,  before  the  organization  of  Nebraska  ter- 
ritory, to  a  paper  by  '  \itchison. 

2 In  the  spilling  of  the  names  of  Indian  tribes  it 
has  been  found  more  practicable  to  follow  the  Stand- 
ard dictionary  than  the  diverse  and  contradictory 
usage  of  scientific  writers  in  the  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ethnology.  —  Ed. 


food  supply  of  the  aborigines,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  buffalo,  may  have  been  derived 
from  agricultural  pursuits  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  as  the  tribes  spread  westward 
and  the  buffalo  became  more  numerous,  agri- 
culture decreased,  until,  when  white  settlers 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of  Ne- 
braska, little  attention  was  given  to  it. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Indian  tribes, 
which  have  inhabited  the  territory  that  now 
comprises  Nebraska,  followed  this  general  rule 
of  migration  from  east  to  west.  These  tribes 
belonged  to  two  linguistic  families,  the  Al- 
gonkian 2  and  Siouan.  Both  of  these  great 
families  sprang  from  the  region  east  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  in  turn  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  first  occupants  of  Nebraska  did  not  fol- 
low this  rule.  The  Caddoan  linguistic  family 
had  its  home  in  the  south  near  the  banks  of  the 
Red  river,  and  migrated  northward,  occupy- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  reach- 
ing northward  to  the  valley  of  the  Platte  river 
and  westward  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountains. 
Two  other  linguistic  families,  the  Shoshonean 
and  Kiowan.  encroached  on  our  territory  from 
the  west.  They  hunted  along  the  headwaters 
of  the  Republican  and  Platte  rivers,  and 
claimed  part  of  the  territory  of  this  state,  al- 
though few,  if  any,  ruins  of  their  permanent 
homes  are  found  within  its  present  limits. 
Only  these  live  linguistic  families  were  found 
in  Nebraska,  and  but  two  of  them,  the  Caddo- 
an and  Siouan,  are  of  importance  to  our  his- 
tory. Tribes  of  these  two  families  had  their 
permanent  habitat  within  the  state,  and  fought 
with  one  another  and  among  themselves  for  su- 
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premacy  on  our  eastern  border  and  along  the 
Platte  valley. 

The  original  home  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic 
family  was  on  the  Red  river  of  the  south. 
Prior  to  the  year  1400,  one  hand,  known  as  the 
Skidi,  branched  off  from  the  main  stock  and 
drifted  to  the  Platte  valley.  The  exact  line  of 
migration  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  a  tra- 
dition says  this  tribe  lived  as  allies  of  the 
Omahas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  Missouri  river  in  coming  to  the 
Platte    valley,    where,    according    to    Dunbar, 


From  a  photograph  owned  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Sheldon. 

Marpiya  Luta  (Red  Cloud) 
Chief  of  the  Ogallala  Sioux,  at  the  age  of  seventy 


they  were  located  in  1400.  Prior  to  1500,  an- 
other band  branched  off  from  the  main  stock 
and  drifted  northward  to  a  point  near  the 
present  Kansas-Nebraska  line.  Here  the 
Wichitas  turned  back  and  went  south,  while 
the  Pawnees  moved  northward  and  occupied 
nthc  Platte  valley  and  intervening  country.  In 
]  1541  Coronado  found  the  Wichitas  near  the 
Kansas  river  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  "Lord 
of  Ilarahey"  (the  Pawnee)  to  visit  him,  which 


he  did  with  two  hundred  naked  warriors.  This 
is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  Indian  oc- 
cupancy of  Nebraska.  This  is  the  first  time 
civilized  man  (if  we  can  call  Coronado's  fol- 
lowers civilized)  ever  saw  an  Indian  from 
what  is  now  Nebraska.  AM  history  before 
this  is  legendary,  and  legendary  history  is  so 
conflicting  that  we  may  only  say  that  it  is 
possibly  true. 

How  far  Oiiate  penetrated  in  his  trip  north- 
eastward from  New  Mexico,  in  1599,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  He  says  he  visited  the  city 
of  Quivera,  which  was  on  the  north  bank  of  a 
wide  and  shallow  river  (very  like  the  Platte). 
He  says  he  fought  with  "Escanzaques"  and 
killed  "a  thousand."  This  battle  may  have 
been  in  Nebraska.  Penalosa  also  claims  to 
have  visited  the  same  locality  in  1662,  to  have 
met  the  "Escanzaques,"  and  to  have  beaten 
them  in  a  like  encounter. 

When  these  brief  glimpses  into  Spanish  his- 
tory are  substantiated  by  further  research  we 
may  be  able  to  add  some  early  data  bearing 
on  Indian  occupancy  of  Nebraska. 

The  Pawnees  (proper),  consisting  of  three 
main  tribes,  the  Choui  (or  Grand),  the  Pita- 
how-e-rat  (or  Tapage),  and  the  Kit-ke-hak-i 
(or  Republican)  emigrated  to  the  Platte  val- 
ley prior  to  1500.  They  held  the  country  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  eventual- 
ly conquered  the  Skidi  band,  which  had  come 
here  a  hundred  years  before,  and  adopted  it 
into  their  own  tribe.  Before  the  Pawnees 
came,  however,  a  band  called  Arikara  had 
drifted  away  from  the  Skidi  band  and  estab- 
lished itself  on  the  Missouri  river,  but  out  of 
the  bounds  of  Nebraska.  The  Arikaras  came 
into  Nebraska  and  lived  with  the  Skidi  tribe 
for  three  years,  from  1832  to  1835,  when  they 
returned  home. 

In  the  Huntsman's  Echo  of  February  21, 
1861,  the  editor  thus  perspicuously  describes 
the  condition  of  the  Pavvnees  on  their  reserve 
at  Genoa,  as  he  had  ascertained  it  by  a  visit 
there  a  few  days  before : 

The  Pawnees  number  at  present  about  four 
thousand  souls  and  a  fraction  over,  and  when 
"at  home"  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts  built  with 
crotches    and   poles,   covered,    top   and    sides, 
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with  willows,  then  with  grass  and  dirt,  giving 
the  appearance  at  a  little  distance  of  an  im- 
mense collection  of  "potato  hills,"  all  of  a  cir- 
cular shape  and  oval.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  passage  walled  with  earth,  the  hole  in  the 
center  at  top  serving  both  for  window  and 
chimney,  the  tire  being  built  in  the  center. 
Along  the  sides  little  apartments  are  divided 
off  from  the  main  room  by  partitions  of  wil- 
low, rush  or  flag,  some  of  them  being  neatly 
and  tidily  constructed,  and  altogether  these 
lodges  are  quite  roomy  and  comfortable,  and 
each  is  frequently  the  abode  of  two  or  more 
families.  In  these  villages  there  is  no  reg- 
ularity of  streets,  walks,  or  alleys,  but  each 
builds  in  a  rather  promiscuous  manner,  having 
no  other  care  than  to  taste  and  convenience. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  five  bands,  each  be- 
ing under  a  special  chief  or  leader,  and  the 
whole  confederation  being  under  one  principal 
chief.  Each  band  has  its  habitation  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other,  three  bands  living 
in  villages  adjoining  and  all  composing  one 
village,  the  other  two  villages,  some  little  dis- 
tance. There  is  frequently  some  considerable 
rivalry  between  the  several  bands  in  fighting, 
hunting,  and  other  sports,  and  not  infre- 
quently one  band  commits  thefts  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  another. 

At  this  time,  we  are  told,  the  Pawnees  had 
several  thousand  horses,  but  owing  to  the 
hard  winter  hundreds  had  died  from  sore- 
tongue  and  other  diseases.  The  animals  lived 
out  all  the  winter  upon  the  dry  grass;  but  if 
the  snow  was  too  deep  for  them  to  reach  it, 
cottonwood  trees  were  cut  down  and  the 
horses  would  subsist  upon  the  bark.  These 
horses  were  above  the  luxuries  of  civilized 
life,  and  refused  to  eat  corn  when  it  was 
placed  before  them.  They  were  valued  at 
from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  each. 

The  Pawnees  at  this  time  usually  took  two 
general  hunts  each  year  in  which  all  the  peo- 
ple, old  and  young,  great  and  small,  partici- 
pated, abandoning  their  villages  to  go  to  the 
buffalo  range.  From  the  spoils  of  the  summer 
hunt  they  made  jerked  meat  and  lodge  skins; 
and  from  those  of  the  fall  hunt,  in  October  and 
November,  they  made  robes,  furs,  tanned 
skins,  and  dried  meat.  These  Indians  had  a 
field  of  considerable  extent  near  each  village 
where  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  various 
families,   and   goodly   quantities   of   corn   and 


beans  were  grown.  With  these  and  a  little 
dour  and  sugar  they  managed  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence,  sometimes  full-fed  and 
sometimes  starved. 

The  females  are  the  working  bees  of  the 
hive;  they  dig  up  the  soil,  raise  and  gather 
the  crops,  cut  timber  and  build  the  lodges, 
pack  wood  and  water,  cook,  nurse  the  babies, 
carry  all  the  burdens,  tan  the  skins  and  make 
the  robes  and  moccasins.  The  lords  of  the 
other  sex  recline  by  the  fire  or  in  the  shade, 
kill  the  game  and  their  enemies,  do  the  steal- 
ing and  most  of  the  eating,  wear  the  most 
ornaments,  and  play  the  dandy  in  their  way 
to  a  scratch.  They  are  of  a  tall,  graceful,  and 
athletic  figure,  as  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
as  proud  as  a  lord,  whilst  the  squaws  are 
short,  thick,  stooping,  poorly  clad,  filthy,  and 
squalid.  Parentless  children  and  the  very 
aged  are  sometimes  left  behind,  or  by  the 
wayside,  to  perish  as  useless. 

Pike  visited  the  Republican  Pawnees  in 
1806;  they  dwelt  near  the  south  line  of  the 
state  until  about  1812,  when  they  joined  the 
rest  of  the  band  north  of  the  Platte  river. 
Dunbar 3  gives  the  location  of  the  various 
tribes  in  1834;  the  Choui  band  resided  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Platte,  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Loup ;  the  Kit-ke-hak-i  lived 
eighteen  miles  northwest,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Loup;  the  Pita-how-e-rat,  eleven  miles 
farther  up  the  Loup,  and  the  Skidi,  five  miles 
above  these ;  and  he  says  they  changed  their 
villages  every  eight  or  ten  years.  In  1833 
the  Pawnees  ceded  the  territory  south  of  the 
Platte  to  the  United  States.  In  1857  they 
ceded  the  territory  north  of  the  Platte,  except 
their  reservation  in  Nance  county.  The  terri- 
tory ceded,  according  to  Chas.  C.  Royce,4  em- 
braced the  central  third  of  the  entire  state. 
The  reservation  above  mentioned  was  ceded  in 
1876,  and  the  Pawnees  were  taken  to  Indian 
Territory,  where  they  now   have  a  reservation. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Siouan  linguis- 
tic stock  have  come  to  this  state  at  five  dif- 
ferent times.  The  first  were  the  Mandans, 
whose  coming  is  shrouded  in  antiquity.  Cat- 
lin  claims  to  have  traced  their  earthworks  and 
habitat  down  the  Ohio  river  and  up  the   Mis- 

•  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  vols.  4  and  5. 

•  ;,S'//i  Rept.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pt.  2. 
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souri.5  McGee  says  the  Siouan  family  began 
to  cross  the  Appalachian  mountains  one  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  Mandans  were  among 
the  first  to  break  off  from  the  parent  stock, 
and  the  only  excuse  we  have  for  including 
them  in  our  history  is  the  probability  that  they 
crossed  our  borders  on  their  way  up  the  Mis- 
souri river  some  time  prior  to  the  coming  of 
the  Skidi  band  in  1400. 

McGee  says  the  Omaha  tribe  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  in  1500,  so  its  coming 
to  Nebraska  must  have  been  after  that  date. 
It  is  traced  quite  accurately  up  the  Missouri 
and  Des  Moines  rivers  to  its  present  home  in 
the  northeast  part  of  Nebraska.  The  Osage 
tribe  branched  off  and  remained  at  the  Osage 
river.  The  Kansas  tribe  came  on  to  the  Kan- 
sas river,  and  there  established  its  permanent 
habitat.  The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  Kan- 
sas tribe  is  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  "Es- 
canzaques"  of  Ofiate  to  be  regarded  as  Kan- 
sas Indians.  The  Omahas  and  Poncas  re- 
mained together  until  about  1650,  when  the 
latter  moved  northward  and  occupied  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  west 
to  the  Black  Hills.  By  the  treaty  of  March 
16,  1854,  the  Omahas  ceded  the  northeast 
third  of  the  present  state  to  the  United  States, 
excepting  that  part  north  of  a  line  drawn  due 
west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aoway  river. 
That  tongue  of  land  which  was  added  to  Ne- 
braska in  1890,  by  authority  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  March  28,  1882,  and  which  lies 
between  the  Niobrara,  Keya  Paha,  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  was  ceded  by  the  Poncas  in  1858, 
except  a  small  reservation.  In  1877  the  Pon- 
cas were  moved  to  Indian  Territory. 

The  Dakota  City  Herald,6  in  noting  that 
the  Omahas  had  just  received  their  annuity 
on  their  reservation  from  Captain  Moore,  In- 
dian agent,  makes  the  following  observation  as 
to  their  condition :  "They  are  being  gathered 
to  their  fathers  fast,  very  fast,  as  they  now 
number  only  964  savage  souls.  The  amount 
of  their  payment  was  $23,000  and  averaged 
about  $24  a  head.  Since  Uncle  Sam  supplied 
them  with  a  few  'scads'  they  have  paid  fre- 

8  Catlin.  Sorth  American  Indians. 
«  N'ovembcr  19,  1859. 


quent  visits  to  our  town,  and  laid  something 
out  for  the  purpose  of  laying  something  in." 
From  the  observant  editor's  remarks  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  did  not  confine  their 
inebriety  to  alcoholic  drinks.  He  relates  that 
"five  of  these  red  sons  of  the  forest,  two  red 
squaws  in  red  blankets,  and  one  pale  red  pa- 
poose put  up  at  the  Bates  house  on  Sunday 
night  for  supper."  They  had  a  table  by  them- 
selves, by  courtesy  of  the  landlord,  and,  "in 
the  language  of  the  Arkansas  bride,  'they  sot 
and  sot'  until  they  stowed  away  everything 
eatable  within  reach  or  sight.  Seventy-seven 
cups  of  coffee  were  drank  at  the  sitting,  and 
but  one,  a  young  squaw,  gave  out.  After  get- 
ting down  seven  cups  she  failed  on  coffee;  the 
others  kept  on  until  the  kettle  gave  out.  When 
the  meal  was  over  they  paid  the  landlord  two 
bits  apiece  and  departed." 

The  third  detachment  of  the  Siouan  family 
to  occupy  Nebraska  consisted  of  three  tribes, 
the  Otoe,  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa.  The  Otoes 
and  Iowas  have  always  been  closely  related. 
They  were  first  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  river  by  Marquette  in  1673.  They  are 
said,  by  tradition,  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Winnebago  stock.  It  is  stated  that  in  1699 
they  went  to  live  near  the  Omahas.  The  Mis- 
souris  have  had  a  very  checkered  career.  They 
were  first  seen  in  1670  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  river.  Soon  after  1700  they  were 
overcome  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  other  tribes. 
Most  of  them  joined  the  Otoe  tribe,  but  a  few 
went  with  the  Osage  and  some  joined1  the  Kan- 
sas tribe.  They  have  never  ceded  land  to  the 
United  States  except  in  company  with  the 
Otoes,  but  they  have  been  a  party  to  every 
Otoe  transaction.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Otoes  and  Missouris  have  been  as  one 
tribe  during  their  occupancy  of  this  state. 

The  Otoes  and  Missouris  ceded  the  south- 
east |K>rtion  of  the  state  to  the  United  States 
in  1833 ;  this  cession  embraced  the  land  south 
and  west  of  the  Nemaha.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  land  which  they  claimed,  lay  between 
the  Nemaha,  Missouri,  and  Platte  rivers, 
reaching  as  far  west  as  Seward  county.  This 
last  tract  was  ceded  in  1854,  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  reservation  south  of  Beatrice. 
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This  they  relinquished  ill  1881,  ami  they  now 
live  in  Oklahoma.  Most  of  the  lowas  re- 
mained east  of  our  border  until  1836j  when 
they  were  given  a  tract  of  land  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nemaha.  This  they  retained  in 
part  in  individual  allotment,  but  they  remained 
under  the  Great  Nemaha  agency.  This  tribe 
was  always  closely  associated  with  the  Otoe, 
but  was  never  under  the  same  tribal  organiza- 
tion as  was  the  Missouri  tribe.  All  three 
tribes  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
Siouan  family  as  the  Winnebago. 

These  cessions  gave  the  United  States  title 
to  the  east  two-thirds  of  the  state.  The  earli- 
est treaty  by  which  they  acquired  title  to  land 
in  this  state  was  made  with  the  Kansas  in 
1825 ;  by  this  treaty  the  Kansas  ceded  a  semi- 
circular tract  along  the  south  line,  reaching 
from  Falls  City  to  Red  Willow  county  and 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Lincoln.  So  it  seems 
that  the  Kansas  laid  claim  to  at  least  part  of 
our  territory. 

The  next  detachment  of  the  great  Siouan 
family  to  invade  Nebraska  was  from  the  north- 
ern branch  of  this  tribe  which  dwelt  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Assiniboins  had  separated 
from  this  branch  as  early  as  1650,  and,  accord- 
ing to  McGee,  were  near  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  in  1766)  so  they  had  not  long  wandered 
over  our  soil  when  written  history  began. 

The  Pawnees  and  Omahas  joined  in  repel- 
ling the  advance  of  these  northern  tribes  and 
held  them  well  back  from  the  waterways  for 
many  years,  but  they  hunted  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  and  Republican  and  even 
as  far  south  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  and  Solomon  rivers. 

The  Crows  were  doubtless  the  first  to  en- 
croach on  the  Platte  valley;  they  drifted  to 
the  Black  Hills  in  an  early  day  and  hunted  on 
the  Platte  from  the  northwest.  The  Black- 
feet,  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  tribe,  came 
later.  The  Yankton,  Santee,  Brule,  Sisseton, 
Ogallala,  Teton,  Minnetaree,  and  parts  of  oth- 
er tribes  from  time  to  time  hunted  or  fought 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Platte.  They  joined 
in  ceding  the  northwest  part  of  the  state  to 
the  United  States  in  1868.  reserving  for  them- 
selves a  common   hunting  right,    which   they 


relinquished  in  1875.     They  are  now  on  the 

various    reservations    in    Dakota    and    Indian 
Territory. 

The  Winnebagoes  were  the  last  of  the  great 
Siouan  family  to  come;  they  were  moved  from 
Minnesota  to  a  part  of  the  Omaha  reservation 
in  1862,  where  they  still  reside.  Schoolcraft 
says  this  tribe  once  lived  on  a  branch  of  the 
Crow  Wing  river  in  Minnesota.  Some  of  the 
Santee  Sioux  were  moved  to  Nebraska  at  the 
same  time,  but  many  of  both  tribes  came  across 
the  country  before. 


Photograph  ou-ticJ  by  the  Xcbraska  State  Historical 
Society. 

Sentegaleska  (Spotted  Taii,) 
Hereditary  Chief  of  the  Sioux 

To  the  Algonkian  family  belong  the  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  and  Atsina,  who  wandered 
over  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  as  did  the 
Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  which  had  a  reservation  in 
the  extreme  southeast  part  of  the  state  from 
1836  to  1885.  The  Ugonkian  family  once  oc- 
cupied  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. At  a  very  early  date  the  Cheyennes  drift- 
ed westward  through  the  Dakotas  and  gave 
their  name  to  one  of  the  important  streams. 
Later  they  drifted  southward.  Lewis  and 
Clark    mentioned    this    tribe    as   occupying   a 
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position  on  the  Cheyenne  river  in  1804,  while 
Long  in  his  expedition  of  1819  found  a  small 
band  which  had  seceded  from  the  main  stock 
on  the  Cheyenne  river,  and  had  roamed  with 
the  Arapaho  along  the  Platte  river.  There  is 
a  record,  by  Fremont,  of  this  tribe  being  on 
the  Platte  above  Grand  Island  in  1843.  They 
ceded  the  southwestern  portion  of  Nebraska 
in  1861. 

The  Arapahos,  like  the  Cheyennes,  occupied 
Nebraska  as  a  roaming  tribe.  The  impres- 
sion left  by  the  very  limited  number  of  writers 
who  have  spoken  of  them,  seems  to  be  that 
they  came  from  the  north.  They  were  pressed 
by  the  Sioux  from  the  east  and  by  the  Shos- 
honeans  from  the  west.  The  date  of  their 
coming  to  Nebraska  is  obscure.  The  time  of 
their  separation  from  the  eastern  parent  stock 
is  shrouded  in  antiquity,  and  as  early  travelers 
found  them  a  wild  race,  and  not  easy  to  study, 
little  of  their  early  history  is  recorded.  They 
joined  the  Cheyenne  and  Arkansas  Indians  in 
ceding  to  the  United  States  government  the 
extreme  southwest  portion  of  Nebraska.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  the  Arkansas  never  oc- 
cupied any  part  of  Nebraska.  The  Atsinas 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Black  feet  (Siouan) 
and,  since  whites  have  known  them,  have  af- 
filiated with  that  tribe.  They  are  distinctly 
Algonkian,  however,  and  have  a  legend  tell- 
ing how  they  came  to  separate  from  the  Ara- 
pahos. 

As  stated  above,  the  Algonkian  stock  occu- 
pied most  of  the  Mississippi  valley  at  one 
time.  The  United  States  purchased  all  of 
Missouri  north  of  the  river,  most  of  Iowa, 
and  a  part  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  owners  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Missouri  front,  and  the  Siouan  tribes 
as  they  drifted  westward  doubtless  had  them 
to  deal  with.  This  may  account  for  the  move- 
ment westward  of  the  Otoe  and  the  Kansas 
tribes  across  the  river.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
relinquished  their  possessions  and  retired  to  a 
southern  reservation,  excepting  a  band  which 
took  a  reserve  on  the   Great   Nemaha   river, 

7  ;th  Ann.  Rept.  Bureau  of  Ethnol..  p.  109. 

8  14th  Ann.  Reft.  Bureau  of  Ethnol.,  pt.  2,  p.  1044. 


partly  in  Nebraska  and  partly  in  Kansas,  and 
which  remains  in  the  Great  Nemaha  agency. 

Powell7  does  not^believe  that  the  Shosho- 
nean  family  occupied]  a  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  this  family 
had  more  than  a  transient  home  within  the 
state.  It  is  certain  that  the  Comanches  roam- 
ed over  our  territory,  and  doubtless  the  "Pa- 
doucas"  once  had  a  more  or  less  permanent 
home  here ;  at  least  the  north  fork  of  the 
Platte  river  was  known  in  the  early  days  as 
the  Padouca  fork.  Mooney  8  says:  "In  1719 
the  Comanche  were  mentioned  under  their 
Siouan  name  of  Padouca  as  living  in  what  is 
now  western  Kansas.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles  was 
an  ordinary  range  for  a  Plains  tribe,  and  the 
Comanches  were  equally  at  home  on  the  Platte 
or  in  Chihuahua  (Mexico)."  The  great  Shos- 
honean  family  occupied  the  mountain  country 
from  the  south  line  of  Oregon  to  the  north 
line  of  Arizona,  and  extended  from  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  southwest  corner  of  California, 
nearly  to  the  west  line  of  what  is  now  Nebras- 
ka. It  was  a  powerful  and  numerous  people. 
Later  the  Siouan  bands  drove  thet  Comanches 
south  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Shosho- 
nean  family  west  and  north.  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805,  mention  the  Padoucas  as  extinct  ex- 
cept in  name.  Bourgmont  visited  the  Padou- 
cas on  the  head-waters  of  the  Kansas  in  1724. 
The  Comanches  and  the  Kansas  were  closely 
associated  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
says  Mooney.  There  is  no  record  that  the  Co- 
manches ever  ceded  any  part  of  this  state  to 
the  United  States. 

About  1700  a  tribe  of  the  Kiowan  family 
migrated  from  the  far  northwest  and  took  up 
a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills. 
From  there  it  was  driven  by  the  Siouan  tribes, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  mention  it  as  residing  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  in  1805,  and  num- 
bering seventy  tepees.  It  slowly  drifted  south- 
ward until  it  occupied  the  country  south  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  As  this  tribe  never  lived 
far  from  the  mountains,  its  occupancy  of  Ne- 
braska was  but  transient.  Powell  shows  this 
linguistic  family  as  occupying  the  extreme 
southwest  part  of  Nebraska,  but  there  is  no 
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record  that  it  ever  ceded  any  part  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  "half-breed"  tract  situated  be- 
tween the  Nemaha  and  Missouri  rivers  set 
apart  in  1830,  intended  for  the  home  of  civil- 
ized Indians  belonging  to  the  Omaha,  Iowa. 
Otoe,  Yankton,  and  Santee  Sioux  half-breeds. 
The  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  agencies  are 
located  just  north  of  the  north  line  of  Nebras- 
ka, in  South  Dakota,  and  the  Indian  title  to  a 


From  a  pltctograflt  owned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Mac- 
Murfhy,   Omaha. 

Henry  Foxtexelle 
United  States  interpreter  to  the  Omaha  Indians 

narrow  strip  adjoining  in  this  state  i-  not  yet 
extinguished.  There  are  titles  in  the  old  Sac 
and  Fox  and  Iowa  reservation,  in  Richardson 
county,  still  vested  in  Indian-,  and  a  few  live 
there.  The  Santee  agency,  near  Niobrara, 
still  maintains  an  agent  who  reports  to  the 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  this  tribe 
and  tlso  for  the  Ponca  subagency,  situated 
twenty  miles  west  between  the  Niobrara  and 
Missouri  rivers.  The  Indians  at  these  agen- 
cies, together  with  the  Omahas  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  in  Thurston  county,  are  the  only  In- 
dian wards  of  the  government  in  Nebraska  at 
the  present  time.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  there   were   3.322    Indians   in   the   state. 


against  2,685  in  1890.  \n  Indian  school  is 
maintained  by  the  federal  government  in  this 
■State,  on  the  Santee.  the  Winnebago,  and  the 
Omaha  reservations,  while  a  boarding  school 
for  Indians  is  situated  at  Genoa,  in  Nance 
o  mnty. 

All  tribal  land-;,  except  a  small  part  of  the 
Omaha  reservation,  have  been  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, and  all  Indians  are  taxed  as  citizens  of 
the  state.  The  Omahas  now  number  twelve 
hundred  and  the  Winnebagos  eleven  hundred. 
The  Omahas  are  of  a  higher  grade  of  develop- 
ment and  civilization  and  are  slowly  increasing 
in  numbers.  In  their  married  relations  they 
observe  the  principle  of  monogamy  with  cred- 
itable  faithfulness,  and  they  are  inclined  to 
hold  on  to  and  to  cultivate  their  lands.  The 
Winnebagos,  on  the  other  hand,  live  much 
more  loosely  in  this  respect;  comparatively 
few  of  them  are  lawfully  married,  and  they 
have  but  little  regard  for  the  marriage  bond. 
They  are  much  less  persistent  than  the  Oma- 
has in  holding  on  to  their  lands,  and  less  reg- 
ular and  industrious  in  their  habits.  All  the 
lands  of  the  reservation,  except  a  few  hun- 
dred acres  of  a  very  poor  quality,  have  now 
been  allotted.  Under  the  law,  lands  which 
have  been  allotted  can  not  be  alienated  by  the 
original  grantees  nor  by  their  inheritors  as 
long  as  there  are  minor  heirs.  Thus  far  this 
class  of  lands  amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  allotment,  or  about  fifteen  hundred 
acres.  As  late  as  1846  there  were  only  a  very 
few  white  settlers,  scattered  here  and  there,  in 
that  part  of  southwestern  Iowa  bordering  on 
the  Missouri  river.  By  the  treaty  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1833,  five  million  acres  of  land  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  extending  north  to  the 
mouth  of  Boyer  river,  south  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nodaway  river,  and  east  to  the  west  line 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  lands,  were  granted  to  the 
vatomie  tribe  of  Indians,  numbering 
about  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty.  Some 
Ottawa>  and  Chippeways  living  with  the  Pot- 
tawatomies<  were  participants  in  this  grant. 
All  of  these  Indians  had  been  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  A  subagency  and 
trading  post  was  established  at  Traders  Point 
(or  at  St.  Francis).  Iowa.     By  a  treaty  with 
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Note  —  John  S.  Minick  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Nemaha  County  Agricultural  Society,  in- 
corporated by  act  of  the  territorial  legislature,  February  9,  1857,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
September  12,  1857.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  merchant  at  Nemaha  City  and  at  Aspinwall  and 
was  in  business  at  the  former  place  as  late  as  1885.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Good  Temphir  or- 
ganization. According  to  the  Brownville  Advertiser,  Mr.  Minick  had  his  entire  claim  of  160  acres  fenced 
and  under  cultivation  in  June,  1857,  fourteen  months  after  he  had  located  upon  it. 
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the  United  States,  made  "at  the  agency  near 
Council  Bluffs,"  June  5,  1846,  the  Pottawa- 
tomies  relinquished  these  Iowa  lands.  The 
agency  at  Bellevue,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Oma- 
has,  Otoes,  Poncas,  and  Pawnees.  The  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  subagency  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the 
river  was  subject  to  the  agency  at  Bellevue. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  Council  Bluffs 
was  as  shifting  as  the  great  river  whose  shores 
its  various  sites  adorned.  It  was  first  applied 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  encampment,  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Omaha;  then,  by  reflection  and 
by  a  sort  of  evolutionary  southward  move- 
ment, to  Bellevue;  still  later,  to  the  subagency 
on  the  Iowa  border  opposite  Bellevue.  In 
1853  —  January  19th  —  Council  Bluffs  was 
substituted  for  Kanesville,  which  was  the  origi- 
nal name  (after  a  brother  of  Kane,  the  arctic 
explorer)  of  the  hamlet  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Council  Bluffs.  Thereafter  the  place 
was  known  by  its  present  name  by  designation 
of  the  postoffice  department ;  and  it  was  form- 
ally incorporated  by  act  of  the  Iowa  assembly, 
February  24,  1853.  According  to  the  Frontier 
Guardian  of  September  18,  1850,  a  census  tak- 
en at  that  time  yielded  a  population  of  1,103 
for  Kanesville  and  125  for  Trading  Point  or 
Council  Bluffs ;  so  that  as  late  as  that  date  the 
migratory  name  of  Council  Bluffs  had  not 
reached  the  northern  settlement  of  Kanesville, 
but  by  local  usage  was  confined  to  Traders,  or 
Trading  Point. 

The  domain  of  the  Omahas  lay  to;the  north 
of  the  Platte  river,  and  that  of  the  Otoes 
about  its  mouth  —  both,  along  the  Missouri 
river.  A  strip  of  land  intervening  was  a 
source  of  chronic  dispute  between  these  tribes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the 
Otoes  numbered  about  two  hundred  warriors, 
including  twenty-five  or  thirty  Missouris.  A 
band  of  this  tribe  had  been  living  with  the 
Otoes  for  about  twenty-five  years.  In  1799 
the  Omahas  numbered  five  hundred  warriors ; 
but  as  the  Mormons  found  them  in  1846  this 
tribe,  and  the  Otoes  as  well,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  scourge  of  smallpox  to  a  mere  remnant 
of  their  former  numbers.  These  Indians  are 
described    by    their   white    neighbors   of   that 


time  as  being  almost  destitute  of  martial  spirit 
and  not  viciously  inclined,  but  naturally  ready 
to  rob  and  steal  when  prompted  by  hunger, 
which,  unfortunately  fur  their  white  neigh- 
bors, was  their  nearly  chronic  condition.  Or- 
son Hyde,  editor  of  the  Frontier  Guardian,  in 
its  issue  of  March  21,   1849,  inspired  by  the 


From  a  photograph  in   the  Cotlhx  collection,  in   the  Museum  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

Pit-a-le-shar-u  (Man  Chief) 
Head  chief  of  the  Pawnees 


wisdom  of  Solomon,  advised  the  use  of  the 
rod,  and  a  real  hickory  at  that,  on  the  thieving 
Omahas  and  others.  It  is  said  that  the  Oma- 
has were  exceptionally  miserable.  "Unpro- 
tected from  their  old  foes,  the  Sioux,  yet  for- 
bidden to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  a  pitiable  handful 
of  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  families,  the 
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prey  of  disease,  poverty-stricken,  too  cowardly 
to  venture  from  the  shadow  of  their  tepees  to 
gather  their  scanty  crops,  unlucky  in  the  hunt, 
slow  in  the  chase,  and  too  dispirited  to  be  dar- 
ing or  successful  thieves." 

In  the  region  between  the  Niobrara  and 
Missouri  rivers  were  the  Poncas,  some  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  in  number,  and  but 
little  better  than  the  Omahas  and  Otoes  in 
condition  and  circumstances.  According  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Grand  Pawnee  and  Re- 
publican Pawnee,  numbering  respectively  five 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  dwelt 
in  1804,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Loup;  the  Pawnee 
Loup  or  Wolf  Pawnee,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  on  the  Loup  fork  of  the 
Platte  about  ninety  miles  above  the  principal 
Pawnee ;  and  a  fourth  band  of  four  hundred 
men  on  the  Red  river.  Clayton's  Emigrant's 
Guide,  in  1848,  finds  the  old  Pawnee  Mission 
station  at  Plum  Creek,  latitude  41°  22'  37"; 
nine  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  the  Loup  Fork 
ford  (latitude  41°  22'  37" ;  longitude  98°  11')  ; 
and  the  old  Pawnee  village,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Grand  Pawnee  and  Tappa,  half 
a  mile  west  of  the  Loup  Fork.  This 
village  was  burned  by  the  Sioux  in  the 
fall  of  1846.  In  the  spring  of  1847  the  Paw- 
nee were  found  on  the  Loup  Fork,  about  thir- 
ty miles  east  of  the  old  village,  according  to 
the  same  authority. 

Celebrated  Chieftains.  Among  the  Indians 
■distinction  was  won  through  heroism  upon  the 
battlefield ;  consequently,  their  great  men  are 
warriors.  No  doubt  many  of  the  great  In- 
dian chieftains  would  rank  among  their  own 
people  with  the  great  generals  of  the  civilized 
nations.  Indeed  none  could  be  more  brave  nor 
exercise  greater  fearlessness  and  courage  upon 
the  battlefield.  They  had  no  use  for  a  coward, 
and  deeds  of  bravery  were  greatly  prized.  A 
history  of  the  Plains  country  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished chieftains: 

Marpiya  Luta  (Red  Cloud),  chief  of  the 
Ogalalla  Sioux,  was  one  of  the  great  generals 
in  various  wars  against  the  United  States. 
He  was  born  in    1821   in  Deuel  county,   Ne- 


braska. Red  Cloud  earned  distinction  and  the 
name  he  bore  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  a  successful  leader  against 
other  Indian  tribes.  He  planned  the  fight 
against  Fort  Phil  Kearney  in  1866  in  which 
nearly  one  hundred  soldiers  were  slain.  He 
abandoned  the  war  path  in  1869.  He  was 
prominent  in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  of 
his  tribe  after  that  date.  In  a  tribal  feud, 
Red  Cloud  slew  Bull  Bear,  a  prominent  Sioux 
chief.  His  home  for  many  years  was  in  a 
small  frame  house  near  Pine  Ridge  agency. 
He  visited  Washington  sixteen  times.  He 
spent  his  last  years  in  total  blindness. 

Sentegaleska  (Spotted  Tail),  a  Brule  Sioux, 
came  up  from  the  ranks  and  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  red  men.  He  gained 
prominence  when  only  eighteen  years  old 
through  deadly  combat  with  a  subchief,  and 
rose  rapidly  in  the  councils  of  his  people  until  . 
he  was  chosen  hereditary  chief  of  the  entire 
Sioux  nation.  He  went  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  in  1872,  and  was  crowned  "King  of 
the  Sioux"  in  1876  by  General  Crook. 

Spotted  Tail  was  not  only  a  warrior  of  cour- 
age, but  was  unusually  trustworthy  and  was 
respected  by  the  white  men  with  whom  he 
was  always  friendly.  He  was  killed  in  1881 
by  Crow  Dog,  one  of  his  subchiefs  whom  he 
sought  to  discipline.  The  tragedy  occurred 
at  Rosebud  agency  as  Spotted  Tail  was  pre- 
paring to  visit  Washington. 

Pit-a-le-shar-u  (Man  Chief)  approaches 
more  nearly  a  type  of  Indian  statesman  than 
a  warrior.  He  was  of  commanding  presence, 
over  six  feet  tall  and  had  an  expressive  face. 
He  obtained  the  chieftainship  of  the  Pawnees 
in  1852,  and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Fremont 
and  Genoa.  Man  Chief  delighted  in  dress 
and  wore  a  showy  head-dress  of  eagle's  feath- 
ers of  which  he  was  extremely  proud.  He 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  high  office. 
He  was  a  great  orator  and  ruled  his  people 
wisely  through  persuasion  rather  than  by 
force.  He  was  a  delegate  to  Washington 
when  the  treaty  of  1858  was  ratified.  In  1874 
a  pistol  wound  in  the  thigh  proved  fatal ;  the 
shot,  though  reported  to  be  accidental,  was 
probably  fired  intentionally  by  someone  who 
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differed  from  him  on  the  removal  of  the  Paw- 
nees to  Indian  Territory. 

Logan  Fontenelle  (Shon-ga-ska),  chief  of 
the  Omahas,  was  born  near  Fort  Calhoun  in 
1825.  His  father  was  a  Frenchman  of  nobil- 
ity ami  his  mother  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Omaha  tribe.  He  was  educated  in  St.  Louis, 
but.  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840,  he 
returned  to  Nebraska  and  became  an  interpre- 
ter. He  was  elected  a  chief  of  the  Omahas 
in  1853  and  retained  the  position  until  his 
death  in  1855.  He  was  respected  and  hon- 
ored  by  the  whites  and  had  absolute  control 
over  his  tribe.  He  was  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Sioux. 

Ta-ta-nka-I-yo-ta-nke  (Sitting  Bull)  was 
born  in  the  spring  of  1834  on  the  banks  of 
Grand  river  near  the  mouth  of  Stonewall 
creek  in  South  Dakota.  This  continued  to  be 
his  habitat  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  achieved  distinction 
on  the  war-path,  and  his  father  bestowed  upon 
him  his  own  name,  Sitting  Bull.  He  was  a 
priest,  or  "medicine  man,"  rather  than  a  chief, 
but  was  a  natural  leader  and  gained  much 
power  and  influence  among  his  people  by  or- 
ganizing and  leading  war  parties.  He  came 
into  special  prominence  by  his  participation  in 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in  Montana, 
June  25,  1876,  in  which  Custer's  entire  com- 
mand was  slaughtered.  Sitting  Bull  then 
made  his  escape  into  Canada,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years,  and  finally  surrendered  to 
the  L "nited  States  on  promise  of  pardon.  He 
was  held  a  prisoner  of  war  until  1883,  when 
he  again  went  to  reside  on  Grand  river.  He 
continued,  however,  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
the  government,  and  for  seven  years  steadily 
opposed  the  treaty  which  was  finally  execut- 
ed in  1889.  Pie  continued  to  be  the  center  of 
Indian  hostility  until  December,  1890,  when  he 
was  killed  during  an  attempt  to  place  him  un- 
der arrest. 

Expedition  of  Coronado.  Spain  was  pre- 
eminently the  seat  of  chivalry  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing centuries,  while  the  country  now  com- 
prising the  I  nited  States  was  being  discov- 
ered   and    colonized    in    detail  —  until    it    was 


laughed  out  of  her  by  Cervantes  and  knocked 
out  of  her  by  the  practical  and  prosy  peoples 
of  the  more  northern  countries  and  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was 
prolific  of  adventurous  discoverers,  through 
whose  valorous  enterprise,  Spain  had  come  to 
possess,  at  the  time  the  little  strip  along  the 
Atlantic  comprising  the  Americain  colonics 
was  ready  for  political  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  tiie  whole  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  now  comprised  in  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  except  that  portion  within 
the  limits  of  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  That  part  of  these  Spanish  domains 
north  of  the  present  boundary  line  of  Mexico, 
comprised  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present 
area  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  Spain 
also  dominated  Central  and  South  America. 
Though  Spain  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
America,  and  established  the  first  permanent 
colony  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  she  no  longer  owns  a  foot  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  she  became  so  weak  that  she  lost 
all  her  holdings  through  force.  It  was  of  the 
spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry  to  seek  success  by 
the  royal  road.  Her  explorers  and  discover- 
ers were  either  animated  by  the  search  for 
gold  —  like  De  Soto  and  Coronado  —  or  for 
more  illusive  treasure,  such  as  Ponce  de  Leon*s 
elixir  of  life.  But  the  ultimate  race  was  not 
to  the  swift  nor  the  final  battle  to  the  strong. 
The  continent  came  to  the  men  who  knew  how 
to  wait. 

While  it  is  still  an  unsettled  and  perhaps  not 
very  important  question  whether  the  Spanish 
Coronado  was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
in  Nebraska,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
first  white  discoverer  of  whom  there  is  any 
account  of  the  great  Plains  tributary  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  that  he  came  very  near  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  state. 

In  1539  a  Franciscan  friar,  Marcos  de  Xi/a, 
whom  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  had  sent  to  investigate  reports  of 
populous  settlements  in  the  region  now  com- 
prized in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  brought 
stories  of  vast  wealth  in  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola.  An  army  of  about  three  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  and  one  thousand  Indians  and 
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servants  was  raised  and  equipped  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  new  country,  and  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  de  Coronado,  governor  of  New  Galicia, 
a  western  border  province  of  Mexico,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Cor- 
onado appears  to  have  been  a  bold  and  ven- 
turesome cavalier- — a  fit  lieutenant  of  the  am- 
bitious viceroy.  The  expedition  started  from 
Compostela  ■ —  the  capital  of  Coronado's  prov- 
ince, about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  northwest  from  the  city  of  Mexico  — 
February  23,  1540.  On  the  7th  of  July  Co- 
ronado, with  an  advanced  detachment  of  the 
main  army,  captured  one  of  the  seven  small 
Zufii  villages,  which,  situated  near  the  present 
western  border  of  New  Mexico,  in  about  the 
latitude  of  35°,  and  within  a  radius  of  five  leag- 
ues, constituted  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 
These  villages  were  composed  of  small  store- 
houses, three  or  four  stories  high,  but 
the  disappointed  Spaniards  found  in  them 
poverty  instead  of  the  fabled  riches.  On 
an  expedition  from  this  point,  Coronado 
was  partly  compensated  for  his  disappoint- 
ment, though  doubtless  in  a  way  which  he  did 
not  fully  appreciate,  by  discovering  the  Grand 
Canyon   of   the   Colorado. 

It  was  found  that  the  riches  lay  far  beyond, 
in  the  land  of  Quivera ;  and  probably,  through 
a  strategem  to  get  rid  of  their  cruel  and  op- 
pressive visitors,  the  story  of  the  New  Eldo- 
rado was  told  by  a  native  of  Quivera  who  was 
met  with  as  a  captive  of  the  natives  of  Cicuye, 
a  fortified  village  east  of  Cibola  on  the  Pecos 
river.  The  "Turk,"  as  the  Spaniards  called 
the  slave,  on  account  of  his  appearance,  told 
more  stories  of  large  towns  with  hoards  of 
gold  and  silver  and  vast  herds  of  buffalo  in 
his  country  to  the  east.  The  greedy  credulity 
of  the  Spaniards  again  listened  to  these  fab- 
ulous tales,  and  in  April  or  May,  1541,  the 
army  took  up  its  eastward  march  with  the 
Turk  for  its  guide.  The  slave  intentionally 
led  them  by  a  wandering  course  far  to  the 
south,  and,  provisions  becoming  scarce  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado river  of  Texas,  Coronado  sent  back  all 
of  the  army  excepting  from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-six    soldiers,    with    whom    he    pushed 


northward  on  his  journey  of  forty-two  days 
to  Quivera,  now  under  the  guidance  of  a  good 
Indian,  Ysopete,  also  a  native  of  the  Plains, 
the  perfidious  Turk  having  been  taken  into 
custody.  The  party  crossed  the  Arkansas  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  southern  bend,  not 
far  from  the  present  site  of  Dodge  City.  Thus 
the  first  white  man's  crossing  of  the  Arkansas 
was  at  a  place  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  later,  was  to  become  an  angle  in  the 
division  between  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  of 
territory  still  held  by  Spain.  At  this  point  the 
boundary  line  changed  from  its  northern 
course  to  the  west  along  the  Arkansas  river. 
About  eighty  miles  to  the  northwest,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Great  Bend,  Coronado 
found  the  first  Quivera  village.  He  first  met 
Indians  of  that  name  beyond  the  crossing  not 
far  from  Kinsley  and  Larned.  Here  immi- 
nence of  his  exposure  seems  to  have  moved  the 
Turk  to  confession  that  his  people  were  stran- 
gers to  the  precious  metals  as  well  as  to  other 
riches,  and  he  was  straightway  strangled  by  the 
enraged  Spaniards.  There  was  now  nothing  left 
for  them  to  fall  back  upon,  but  appreciation  of 
the  richness  of  the  soil ;  for  Jarmillo,  one  of 
their  chroniclers,  says:  "Some  satisfaction 
was  experienced  on  seeing  the  good  appear- 
ance of  the  earth ;"  and  Coronado  himself 
writes  that  the  soil  of  Quivera  was  "fat  and 
black,"  and  "the  best  I  have  ever  seen  for  pro- 
ducing all  the  products  of  Spain."  The  buffalo 
is  described  by  these  travelers  in  a  very  naive 
and  realistic  manner.  Like  the  reindeer  to  the 
Laplander,  this  beast  was  food  and  raiment 
for  the  Indian  natives,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  buffalo  "chips"  were  used  for  fuel  then, 
as  they  were  until  recent  days  by  our  own  pi- 
oneers. "One  evening  there  came  up  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind  and  hail,  which  left  in  the  camp 
hailstones  as  large  as  porringers,  and  even 
larger.  They  fell  thick  as  raindrops,  and  in 
some  spots  the  ground  was  covered  with  them 
to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  The  storm 
caused  many  tears,  weakness,  and  vows." 
Making  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  quick- 
ened imagination  of  the  belated  Spaniards, 
these  stories  of  what  they  saw,  indicate  that 
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they  journeyed  not  far  from  Nebraska.  The 
substantial  agreement  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Mr.  Hodge  of  the  ethnological  bureau,  of 
the  accounts  of  their  journey  by  the  Spanish 
travelers  themselves,  with  the  actual  field  work 
of  Mr.  J.  V.  Brower,  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  these  adventurers  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Junction  City,  or  perhaps 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Mr.  Hodge,  writing  as 
late  as  1899,  observes  that  the  common  error 
in  determining  latitude  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  about  two  degrees ;  therefore  when 
Coronado  said  that  Quivera,  "where  I  have 
reached  it,  is  in  the  40th  degree,"  that  means 
that  it  was  in  fact  in  the  38th  degree ;  and  Mr. 
Hodge  adds:  "Nothing  is  found  in  the  nar- 
ratives to  show  positively  that  either  Coronado 
or  any  member  of  his  force  went  beyond  the 
present  boundaries  of  Kansas  during  their  stay 
of  twenty-five  days  in  the  province  of  Qui- 
vera." Mr.  E.  E.  Blackman  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society,  thinks  that  the  state- 
ments accredited  to  the  Indians  by  Jaramillo, 
that  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  point  reach- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  but  Harahey  —  the  Paw- 
nee country  —  coupled  with  his  own  demon- 
strations that  the  Quivera  village  extended  in- 
to Nebraska,  show  that  the  Spaniards  crossed 
our  border;  and  Simpson's  studies  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  "exceedingly  probable 
that  he  ( Coronado)  reached  the  40th  degree 
of  latitude  ("now  the  boundary  between  the 
states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska)  well  on  to- 
wards the  Missouri  river."  Bandelier,  George 
Winship  Parker,  Hodge,  and  Brower  all  sub- 
stantially agree  with  H.  H.  Bancroft's  earlier 
statement  (1899)  that,  "there  is  nothing  in 
the  Spaniards'  descriptions  of  the  region  or  of 
the  journey  to  shake  Simpson's  conclusion  that 
Quivera  was  in  modern  Kansas." 

The  writings  of  the  Spaniards  referred  to 
are,  in  the  main,  Coronado's  letters  and  formal 
accounts  of  the  journey  by  Jaramillo,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  expedition,  and  of  Castafieda  who 
went  back  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
but  industriously  collected  his  material  from 
hearsay.  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most 
thorough  manuscript  work  has  been  done  by 
Parker    in    The    Coronado     Expedition,    and 


Hodge  in  Coronado's  March,  and  the  results 
of  their  researches  substantially  accord  with 
the  field  work  of  Brower  and  Blackman,  which 
is  still  under  prosecution,  and  may  yet  show 
that  Coronado  was  the  discoverer  of  Nebraska 
proper. 

While  this  expedition  appears  to  have  been 
barren  as  to  practical  results,  yet  it  has 
said  of  it  that  "for  extent  in  distance  tra\ 
duration  in   time,  extending  from   the   spring 


l- rum  photograph  owned  by  £.   E.  Blackman,    vice  president 
Qtti:-era    Historical    Society. 

Quivera  Monument 
Near  Junction  City,  Kansas 


of  1540  to  the  summer  of  1542,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  cooperating  branch  explorations, 
it  equaled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  any  land  ex- 
pedition that  has  been  undertaken  in  modern 
times."  Another  writer  observes  that  "a  bare 
subsistence  and  threatened  starvation  were 
the  only  rewards  in  store  for  the  volunteers 
upon  this  most  famous  of  all  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorations, excepting  those  of  Cortez.  They 
discovered  a  land  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
but  others  were  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
wealth  of  the  mountain.     Thev  discovered  a 
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land  rich  in  material  for  the  archaeologist,  but 
nothing  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  glory  or 
wealth."  But  this  erudite  author,  like  his 
Spaniards,  has  missed  the  main  point.  For 
they  discovered  the  future  granary  of  the 
world :  and  the  fact  they  were  oblivious  or 
disdainful  of  their  main  discovery,  pointed 
the  moral  of  future  Spanish  history.  The 
Spaniards  took  nothing  and  they  gave  little 
■ —  two  friars  left  as  missionaries  at  Cibola 
who    soon    wore    the    crown    of    martyrdom. 


Jacob  V.  Brower 

Archaeologist  and  explorer  —  rediscoverer  of 

Quivera  and  Harahey 

To  Spain,  from  the  first,  nothing  in  her  new- 
world  conquests  was  gold  that  did  not  glitter; 
and  for  this  she  disdained  to  dig — it  was  eas- 
ier and  more  chivalrous  to  rob.  She  of  course 
made  pretense  of  having  substituted  for  this 
mere  material  good,  the  priceless  but  easy  gift, 
religion.  A  shrewder  if  not  a  juster  race  came 
after  who  were  able  to  discern  the  true  and  in- 
exhaustible body  of  gold  hidden  in  the  dull- 
hued  soil;  and  they  tilled  and  patiently  waited 
nature's  reward.  And  lo,  to  them  is  the  king- 
dom. And  Spain  has  her  due  reward.  Driv- 
en from  all  her  vast  outlying  domains  by  the 
relentless  force  of  the  modern  industrial  spirit, 


which  she  could  neither  assimilate  nor  enter- 
tain, into  a  little  corner  of  Europe,  there  she 
lies,  oblivious  to  progress,  surviving  chiefly 
as  an  echo,  and  consequential  merely  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  dead  past. 

Expedition  of  the  Mallet  Brothers.  The 
earliest  authenticated  exploration  by  white 
men  on  Nebraska  soil  was  that  of  two  brothers, 
Pierre  and  Paul  Mallet,  and  six  other  French- 
men in  June,  1739.  The  Mallet  brothers  had 
probably  come  up  from  New  Orleans  the  year 
before,  and  had  wintered  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara  river.  An  account  of  their  journey 
from  that  neighborhood  to  Sante  Fe  forms 
a  part  of  the  Margry  papers,  which  consist 
of  reports  of  early  French  explorers  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  country  to  the  French  au- 
thorities at  New  Orleans  and  which  have  been 
printed  by  Margry  in  Paris. 

Le-^'is  and  Clark  Expedition.  In  1804,  fol- 
lowing the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  Lewis- 
Clark  expedition  was  sent  out  by  President 
Jefferson  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  and  almost  unknown  territory. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  company 
and  outfit  taken  from  the  journal  of  Lewis  and 
Clark : 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from 
Kentucky,  fourteen  soldiers '  of  the  United 
States  army,  who  volunteered  their  services, 
two  French  watermen,  an  interpreter  and 
hunter,  and  a  black  servant  belonging  to  Capt. 
Clark  —  all  of  these,  except  the  last,  were  en- 
listed to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedi- 
tion, and  three  sergeants  appointed  from 
amongst  them  by  the  captains.  In  addition  to 
these  were  engaged  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers, 
and  nine  watermen  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion as  far  as  the  Mandan  nation,  in  order  to 
assist  in  carrying  the  stores,  or  repelling  an  at- 
tack, which  was  most  to  be  apprehended  be- 
tween Wood  River  and  that  tribe.  The  neces- 
sary stores  were  subdivided  into  seven  bales 
and  one  box,  containing  a  small  portion  of 
each  article  in  case  of  accident.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  great  variety  of  clothing,  working 
utensils,  locks,  flints,  powder,  ball  and  arti- 
cles of  the  greatest  use.  To  these  were  added 
fourteen  bales  and  one  box  of  Indian  presents, 
distributed  in  the  same  manner,  and  composed 
of  richly  laced  coats  and  other  articles  of  dress, 
medals,  flags,  knives,  and  tomahawks  for  the 
chiefs  —  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  partic- 
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ularly  beads,  looking  glas-es,  liand kerchiefs, 
paints.  and  generally  such  articles  as  were 
deemed  best  calculated  for  the  taste  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  party  was  to  embark  on  board  of  three 
boats:  the  first  was  a  keel  boat  fifty-five  feet 
long,  drawing  three  feet  of  water,  one  large 
square  sail  and  twenty-two  oars,  a  deck  oi  ten 
feet  in  the  bow  and  stern  formed  a  forecastle 
and  cabin,  wliile  the  middle  was  covered  by 
lockers,  which  might  be  raised  so  as  to  form 
a  breast  work  in  case  of  attack.  This  was  ac- 
companied  by  two  perioques  or  open  boats,  one 
of  six  and  the  other  of  seven  oars.  Two  horses 
were  at  the  same  time  to  be  led  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
game,  or  hunting  in  case  of  scarcity.     .     .     All 


where  it  first  touched  the  pr<  bate  at  the 

southeast  comer  to  the  point  at  the  northeast 
corner,  where  the  Missouri  river  reaches  its 
borders,  the  distance  i^  277  miles  as  the  bird 
tlie^.  According  to  the  government  survey. 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  i-,  441 
miles,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river. 
The  Lewis-Clark  expedition  recorded  556  miles 
of  river  front  for  the  state  in  1804.  On  the 
8th  of  September  the  explorers  left  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Nebraska  and  continued  their  voy- 
age up  the  Missouri,  then  crossed  the  dividing 
mountain  chains,  and  launched  their  boats  on 
the  swift  Columbia,  following  it  to  its  mouth. 


the  preparations  being  completed,  we  left  our 
encampment  on  Monday,  May  14,  1804.  This 
spot  is  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  a  small 
stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Missouri. 

The  expedition,  following  up  the  Missouri 
river,  came  in  sight  of  the  present  Nebraska 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  11,  1804.  It  camped 
on  the  Missouri  side,  immediately  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Nemaha,  and  the  next  day 
some  members  of  the  company  explored  the 
lower  valley  of  that  river. 

This  expedition  is  of  particular  importance 
as  it  gives  the  first  historical  glimpse  of  the 
eastern  border  of  Nebraska.     From  the  point 
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Two  years  later  they  returned  over  the  same 
route  and  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
vast  country  they  had  traversed. 

The  explorers  first  camped  on  Nebraska  soil 
July  15th, near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Nemaha. 
The  camp  of  July  18th  was  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  Nebraska  City.  According  to 
Floyd's  journal,  the  camp  of  July  20th  was  on 
the  Nebraska  side,  and  under  a  high  bluff, 
three  miles  .north  of  Weeping  Water  creek. 
On  the  21st  of  July  the  party  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte  river  and  encamped  on  the  Ne- 
braska side  ( probably  not  far  from  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  31,  township  13.  range 
14  F. ).    They  passed  on  up  the  river  for  a  dis- 
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tance  of  ten  miles  the  next  morning  and  then 
camped  on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  five  days.  They  explored  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions  and  sent  for  the  surround- 
ing Indians  to  meet  them  in  a  council  at  a  point 
farther  up  the  river.  While  they  were  here 
dispatches  and  maps  were  prepared  to  be  sent 
to  the  president.  July  27th  they  swam  their 
horses  to  the  Nebraska  side  and  continued  the 
journey  northward. 

The  camp  of  July  30th  was  at  Council  Bluff, 
This  is  the  most  important  camp-ground  of  the 
Lewis-Clark  expedition  within  the  state.  Sub- 
sequently ( 1819)  it  became  the  site  of  the  first 
military  post  established  in  Nebraska.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  recommendation  of  this 
site  by  the  captains,  Lewis  and  Clark,  deter- 
mined the  location  of  what  was  afterward 
known  as  Camp  Missouri,  Fort  Atkinson,  and 
finally  Fort  Calhoun.  The  importance  of  this 
camp  warrants  a  quotation  from  that  part  of  the 
journal  describing  Council  Bluff: 

.  .  .  The  land  here  consists  of  a  plain. 
above  the  high  water  level,  the  soil  of  which  is 
fertile,  and  covered  with  a  grass  from  five  to 
eight  feet  high,  interspersed  with  copses  of 
large  plums  and  a  currant  like  those  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  Back  of  this  plain  is  a 
woody  ridge,  about  seventy  feet  above  it.  at 
the  end  of  which  we  formed  our  camp.  This 
ridge  separates  the  lower  from  a  higher  prai- 
rie, of  a  good  quality,  with  grass,  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  height  and  extending  back 
about  a  mile  to  another  elevation  of  eighty  or 
ninety  feet,  beyond  which  is  one  continued 
plain.  Near  our  camp  we  enjoy  from  the 
bluffs  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  river,  and 
the  adjoining  country.  At  a  distance  varying 
from  four  to  ten  miles,  and  of  a  height  between 
seventy  and  three  hundred  feet,  two  parallel 
radges  of  high  land  afford  a  passage  to  the 
Missouri  which  enriches  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween them.  In  its  winding  course,  it  nour- 
ishes the  willow  islands,  the  scattered  cotton- 
wood,  elm.  sycamore,  lynn  and  ash,  and  the 
groves  are  interspersed  with  hickory,  walnut. 
coffeenut  and  oak.  The  meridian  altitude  of 
this  day  (July  31)  made  the  latitude  of  our 
.amp  41°  18'  1.4"  .  .  .  We  waited  with 
much  anxiety  the  return  of  our  messenger  to 
the  Ottoes.  .  .  Our  apprehensions  were  at 
length  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
about  fourteen  Ottoe  and  Missouri  Indians, 
who  came  at  sunset,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  ac- 


companied by  a  Frenchman  who  resided 
among  them  and  interpreted  for  us.  Captain 
Lewis  and  Clark  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
told  them  that  we  would  hold  a  council  in  the 
morning.  .  .  [Here  follows  an  account  of 
the  council  in  detail.]  The  incidents  just  relat- 
ed, induced  us  to  give  this  place  the  name  of 
the  Council-bluff ;  the  situation  of  it  is  exceed- 
ingly favorable  for  a  fort  and  trading  factory. 

There  were  fourteen  Indians  present  at  this 
council,  six  of  whom  were  chiefs.  They  were 
all  Otoes  and  Missouris  who  formed  one  tri- 
bal organization  at  a  later  date,  and  presum- 
ably at  that  time. 

After  concluding  the  council  they  moved  up 
the  river  five  miles  and  encamped  August  3d. 
On  the  4th  of  August  they  continued  the  voy- 
age and  came  to  "a  trading  house  on  the  south, 
(Nebraska  side)  where  one  of  our  party  pass- 
ed two  years  trading  with  the  Mahas."  This 
too  brief  paragraph  is  important  in  disclosing 
that  there  were  white  traders  in  Nebraska  pri- 
or to  1804.  The  camp  of  August  4th  was  also 
on  Nebraska  soil,  but  the  exact  point  is  not  de- 
termined. 

The  next  sojourn  in  Nebraska  was  on  the 
11th  of  August,  when  they  paused  to  examine 
"Blackbird's  grave."  The  description  given 
is  worthy  of  repetition  here : 

.  .  .  We  halted  on  the  south  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  a  spot  where  one  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  the  Mahas,  named  Blackbird, 
who  died  about  four  years  ago  of  the  small- 
pox, was  buried.  A  hill  of  yellow  soft  sand- 
stone rises  from  the  river  in  bluffs  of  various 
heights  till  it  ends  in  a  knoll  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water ;  on  the  top  of  this 
a  mound  of  twelve  feet  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  six  feet  high,  is  raised  over  the  body  of 
the  deceased  king;  a  pole  of  about  eight  feet 
high  is  fixed  in  the  center  ;  on  which  we  placed 
a  white  flag,  bordered  with  red,  blue  and 
white. 

August  13th  they  reached  a  spot  on  the  Ne- 
braska side  where  "a  Mr.  Mackay"  had  a  trad- 
ing house  in  1795  and  1796  which  he  called 
Fort  Charles.  This  same  day  men  were  sent 
out  to  the  old  Maha  village 

with  a  flag  and  a  present,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  come  and  hold  a  council  with  us. 
They  returned  at  twelve  o'clock  next  day, 
August  14.  After  crossing  a  prairie  cover- 
ed  with   high  grass,   they  reached   the  Maha 
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Engraz'ings  from  photographs  by  A.  E.  Sheldon. 

In  upper  right-hand  corner  appears  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee, over  the  grave  of  Captain  Lewis,  Lewis 
county,  Tennessee.  Reproduced  from  The  Trail 
of  Ley/is  and  Clark,  by  courtesy  of  Olin  D. 
Wheeler,  editor.  In  the  center  and  upper  left- 
hand  corner  are  three  views  of  the  monument  of 
Captain  Clark  in  Belle  Fontaine  cemetery,  St. 
Louis.  The  two  lower  cuts  represent  the  bowlder 
at  Fort  Calhoun,  Nebraska,  commemorating  the 
first  council  with  the  Indians  on   Nebraska  soil. 


Lewis  and  Clark  Monuments 
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creek  along  which  they  proceeded  to  its  three 
forks,  which  join  near  the  village;  they  crossed 
the  north  branch  and  went  along  the  south; 
the  walk  was  very  fatiguing,  as  they  were 
forced  to  break  their  wav  through  grass,  sun- 
flowers, and  thistles,  all  above  ten  feet  high, 
and  interspersed  with  wild  pea.  Five  miles 
from  our  camp  they  reached  the  position  of  the 
ancient  Maha  village ;  it  had  once  consisted  of 
three  hundred  cabins,  but  was  burnt  about 
four  years  ago,  soon  after  the  small-pox  had 
destroyed  four  hundred  men,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  women  and  children.  On  a  hill  in  the 
rear  of  the  village,  are  the  graves  of  the  na- 
tion ;  to  the  south  of  which  runs  the  fork  of  the 
Maha  creek;  this  they  crossed  where  it  was 
about  ten  yards  wide,  and  followed  its  course 
to  the  Missouri,  passing  along  a  ridge  of  hill 
for  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  long  pond  be- 
tween that  and  the  Missouri;  they  then 
recrossed  the  Maha  creek,  and  arrived  at  the 
camp,  having  seen  no  tracks  of  Indians  or  any 
sign  of  recent  cultivation. 

Probably  the  first  large  Nebraska  "fish 
story"  originated  on  August  16th,  when  a  seine 
was  improvised  with  which  over  four  hundred 
fish  were  taken  from  the  Omaha  creek.  Au- 
gust 13th  they  made  a  camp  near  the  old  Oma- 
ha village  and  remained  until  August  20th. 
At  this  point  another  council  was  held  with 
the  Otoes  and  Missouris,  who  were  then  at  war 
with  the  Omahas  and  very  much  afraid  of  a 
war  with  the  Pawnees.  After  concluding  this 
council  they  continued  their  journey,  and  the 
next  day  (August  20th)  Sergeant  Floyd  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  Iowa  side  near  the 
Floyd  river. 

On  August  21st  the  camp  was  made  on  the 
Nebraska  side ;  also  on  the  23d.  On  the  24th 
of  August  they  came  to  the  Nebraska  volcano, 
a  bluff  of  blue  clay  where  they  say  the  soil  was 
so  warm  they  could  not  keep  their  hands  in 
it.  These  volcanic  phenomena  were  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  water,  at  times  of  inunda- 
tion, on  iron  pyrite,  setting  free  sulphuric  acid, 
which  in  turn  attacked  limestone,  producing 
heat  and  steam.  Similar  phenomena  have 
been  observed  in  the  same  locality  in  very  re- 
cent years.  This  night  camp  was  made  in  Ne- 
braska, and  mosquitoes  were  numerous.  On 
August  25th  camp  was  made  very  near  the 
Cedar-Dixon  county  line.    August  28th  a  camp 


was  made  in  Nebraska,  a  little  way  below 
where  Yankton  now  stands.  The  Yankton- 
Sioux  had  been  called  here  for  a  council,  and 
on  August  31st  the  council  was  concluded. 
While  the  expedition  was  in  camp  here  a  num- 
ber of  Sioux  chiefs  arranged  to  accompany, 
Mr.  Durion  to  Washington. 

On  the  1st  of  September  they  again  set  sail ; 
on  the  2d  they  stopped  to  examine  an  ancient 
fortification  which  must  have  been  on  section 
3,  10,  or  11,  in  the  bend  of  the  river  and  quite 
near  the  bank.  September  3d  they  camped 
again  on  Nebraska  soil,  and  the  next  day  they 
reached  a  point  just  north  of  the  Niobrara  riv- 
er. September  7th  the  last  camp  in  Nebraska 
was  pitched  six  miles  south  of  the  north  line. 
On  the  return  trip  down  the  Missouri  river, 
the  expedition  reached  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  present  Nebraska  on  Sunday,  August 
31,  1806,  and  left  the  southeast  corner  on  the 
11th  of  September,  having  made  the  unevent- 
ful journey  in  twelve  days.  The  up-stream 
passage  of  this  part  of  the  route  had  required 
fifty-seven  days. 

Pike's  Explorations.     On  the  15th  of  July. 
1806,    Lieutenant    Zebulon    M.    Pike's    party, 
consisting  of  two  lieutenants,  one  surgeon,  one 
sergeant,  two  corporals,  sixteen  privates,  and 
an  interpreter,  sailed  from  Belle  Fontaine,  four 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river. 
on  the  famous  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  Pike's  Peak.     The  object  of  this 
expedition,   which    was    sent   out   by   General 
James  Wilkinson,  then  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  also  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  was  os- 
tensibly, and  in    fact    partially,    to    establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior, but  it  is  supposed  also  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  the  Spaniards,  who,  since  our  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  out  of  which  they  felt 
they  had  been  cheated  by  Napoleon,  had  been 
in  a  menacing  attitude  towards  the  Americans. 
The  route  of  Pike's  expedition  was  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  riv- 
er, then  up  this  stream  to  the  Osage  villages 
at  a  point  near  its  source.     Here  the  party 
abandoned  their  bateau  and  took  a  northwest- 
erly course  across  the  country,   reaching  the 
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From  photographs  copyrighted  by  P.  C.  Waltermire,  Sioux  c  i 

Floyd  Monument  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  showing  Bronze  Tablets  attached  to  the  East  and  West 

Faces  of  the  Shaft 
Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  the  first  soldier  of  the  United  States  to  die  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was 
a  son  of  Chas.  Floyd,  Sr.,  a  grandson  of  Wjn.  Floyd,  and  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky, 
between  1780  and  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  "nine  young  men  from  Kentucky"  who  joined  Lewis  and 
Clark  at  Louisville  in  the  fall  of  1803,  was  formally  enlisted  April  1.  1804,  ami  appointed  one  of  the 
three  sergeants  of  the  expedition.  Sergeant  Floyd  was  taken  ill  August  19.  1804.  died  the  following  day, 
and  was  buried  on  "Floyd's  Bluff,"  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missouri  river  near  tin  his  death. 

His  grave  was  marked  by  a  cedar  post  properly  inscribed.     In  1857,  when  Floyd's  gl 
by  the  riser,  his  remains  <»00  feet  farther  east.     In   1895  tin-  Floyd   Memorial  associ 

: .ized,  and  a  monument  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000,  which  was  dedicated   Ma 
The  shaft  occupies  a  commanding  position,  three  I  nheast  of   Sioux   City,   on   tin-   top  of    Fl 

Bluff  —  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hills  —  about"1  om   tin     Missouri   ri 

low-water  mark.     The  monument  is  of  tin-  style  of  an    Egyptian  obelisk;   tin  mnd   foundation 

is  a  monolith  of  concrete  22  feet   square  at  the  base.  13  feet  6  inches  at  the  tup.  and  11   feet  deep.    This 

is  surmouti  l.ase  course  of  solid  stone  2  feet  high,  and  10.92  feet  squan        [  feel 

in  height,  9.42  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  6.28  feet  square  at  the  top.     It  is  a  ma 

■ .  the  core  of  solid  concrete. 
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Republican  river  at  a  point  which  has  not  been 
determined  even  approximately;  and  that  in- 
teresting question  is  now  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation by  specialists.    The  party  camped  on 
an  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  op- 
posite the  Pawnee  village,  and  circumstances 
favor  the  conclusion  that  they  were  within  the 
present  bounds  of  Nebraska,  notwithstanding 
that  in  1901,  a  monument  to  mark  the  northern 
limit  of  Pike's  route,  was  erected  within  the 
Kansas  line  about  four  miles  south  of  Hardy, 
Nebraska.    Pike's  visit  to  the  Republican  Paw- 
nees had  been  preceded  a  short  time  before  by 
the  expedition  of  the  Spanish  Lieutenant  May- 
gares,  who  had  traveled  from  Santa  Fe  with 
about  six  hundred  soldiers  and  over  two  thou- 
sand horses  and  mules  ;  but  Pike  says  that  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  men  and  the  horses  that 
were  unfit  for  service  were  left  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Arkansas  river.    The  beaten  down  grass 
plainly  disclosed  to  Pike  their  line  of  march  in 
the  Pawnee  neighborhood.     This  Spanish  ex- 
pedition had  been  sent  to  intercept  Pike  and 
also  to  establish   friendly   relations   with   the 
Indians,  and  the  American  party  found  a  Span- 
ish flag  flying  over  the  council  lodge  of  the 
Pawnees.     These  incidents,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Pike  was  detained  in  New  Mexico, 
virtually  a  prisoner,  illustrates  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
at  the  time  and  the  insolence  of  Spain,  not  yet 
conscious  of  her  decaying  condition,  toward 
the   young    republic.      The    contrast   between 
Pike's  little  party  and  the  considerable  Spanish 
army  which  had  just  passed,  inspired  insolent 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Pawnees,  which 
led   the  intrepid   American   explorer  to   give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  his  journal:     "All  the 
evil  I  wished  the  Pawnees  was  that  I  might 
be  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment to  open  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  with  a 
strong  hand  convince  them  of  our  power."    It 
would   no  doubt  have  given   the   indomitable 
but  persecuted  Pike  much  satisfaction  to  know 
that  within  a  very  few  years  the  insolent  Span- 
iard, then  invading  American  territory,  would 
be  pushed  off  the  continent  finally  by  American 
aggression.     Pike  himself  was  killed  in  battle 
in  our  war  of  1812,  but  his  services  had  been 


recognized    and    rewarded    by    promotion    in 

1795. 

Explorations  of  Crooks  and  McLellan.     In 
1807   Ramsey  Crooks  and  Robert  McLellan, 
two  of  the  most  famous  and  intrepid  explorers 
of  the  Northwest,  formed  a  partnership,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  started  up  the  Missouri 
river  with  an  expedition  comprising  eighty  men 
fitted  out  on  shares  by  Sylvester  and  Auguste 
Chouteau.    On  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1806,  they  brought  with  them  to  St.  Louis, 
Shahaka.  the  chief  of  the  Mandans,  on  the 
way    to    Washington    for    consultation    with 
President  Jefferson  and  under  promise  of  safe 
escort  back  to  his  home.     The  next  summer 
Ensign  Nathaniel  Pryor,  who  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party,  undertook 
to  escort  the  chief  up  the  river.    The  command 
consisted  of  fourteen  soldiers  in  all,  but  it  was 
united  with  a  party  of  thirty-two  men  led  by 
Pierre    Chouteau.     When    they   attempted   to 
pass  the  lower  Arikara  village,  the  Indians  at- 
tacked them  and  drove  them  back,  and  on  their 
return  they  met  Crooks  and   McLellan,  who 
then  turned  back  and  established  a  camp  prob- 
ably near  Bellevue,  where  they  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1810.    Lisa  had  safely  passed  the 
Arikaras   before   these   parties    arrived,    and, 
whether  true  or  not,  the  charge  that  he  inspir- 
ed the  Arikara  attack  is  a  concession  to  his 
ability  and  influence  as  well  as  an  illustration 
of  his  reputation  for  intrigue. 

Astorian  Expedition.  Commerce  led  to  the 
first  exploration  and  civilized  occupation 
in  the  Northwest,  including  Nebraska.  The 
French  had  led  in  exploration  and  fur  trade 
until  the  British  wrested  Canada  from  them 
in  1762,  and  Frenchmen  continued  to  carry  on 
active  commercial  traffic  in  this  region,  with 
St.  Louis,  then  a  French  town,  as  their  princi- 
pal base.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  state  of  actual 
hostility  between  English  and  American  trad- 
ers. The  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia river  in  1792  by  Captain  Gray  of  the 
American  trading  ship  Columbia,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  long  dispute  over  the  Ore- 
gon boundary.  In  1810,  John  Jacob  Astor,  of 
New  York,  organized  the  Pacific  Fur  Compa- 
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ny,  a  partnership  including  himself,  Alexander 
.McKay,  Duncan  McDougal,  Donald  McKen- 
zie,  David  Stuart.  Robert  Stuart,  and  Wilson 
Price  Hunt,  for  the  purpose  of  colonization 
and  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
Astor  was  encouraged  in  his  enterprise  by  the 
federal  government  The  partners  named,( 
with  the  exception  of  Hunt,  sailed  in  the  ship 
Tonquin  in  September,  1810,  and  founded  As- 
toria at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  In  October 
of  IS  10  .Mr.  Hunt  started  up  the  Missouri 
river  with  a  party  in  three  boats  to  reach  As- 
toria by  the  overland  route.  The  expedition 
came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nodaway  river  in 
November,  and  went  into  winter  quarters, 
though  Hunt  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  spent  the  winter.  lie  reached  the  win- 
ter camp  again  on  the  17th  of  the  fol- 
lowing April,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
party  set  sail.  It  consisted  of  about  sixty 
men,  five  of  them  partners  in  the  enterprise, 
and  they  embarked  in  four  boats.  On  the  28th 
of  April  tluy  breakfasted  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  and  they  halted  for 
two  day-  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri,  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  Papillion  creek,  and 
therefore  on  or  near  the  site  of  Bellevue.  In 
Irving's  account  of  this  journey  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  settlement  at  this  point ;  but  he 
set  the  example  of  writing  enthusiastically  of 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  has  been 
assiduously  practiced  by  travelers  and  settlers 
ever  since.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  party  ar- 
rived at  the  Omaha  Indian  village,  situated, 
by  their  measurement,  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  above  their  Bellevue  encampment. 
On  the  12th  of  June  they  arrived  at  the  village 
of  the  Arikara  Indians,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river,  now  in  northern 
South  Dakota.  From  this  point  they  proceed- 
ed by  land  to  the  Columbia  river,  which  they 
reached  some  distance  below  the  junction  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  river.  They  followed 
down  the  Columbia  in  canoes,  and  reached 
Astoria  on  the  15th  of  February. 

Lisa,  who  represented  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  jealously  watched  the  operations  of 
the  new  Pacific  Fur  Company,  and  his  suc- 


cessful  attempt  to  overtake  Hunt  resulted  in 
a  famous  keel  boat  race.  Lisa  explains  that 
this  desperate  exertion  was  caused  by  a  desire 
to  pass  through  the  dangerous  Sioux  country 
in  Hunt's  company  for  greater  safety ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  his  primary  object  was  to 
prevent  Hunt  from  establishing  advantageous 
trade  relations  with  any  of  the  Indians  on  the 
upper  river.  Lisa  traveled  with  great  rapidity, 
at  an  average  rate  of  eighteen  miles  a  day. 
and  overtook  Hunt's  party. 

There  were  twenty-six  men  on  Lisa's  boat 
and  it  was  armed  with  a  swivel  mounted  at 
the    bow.      Twenty    men    were    at    the    oars. 


Pierre  Chouteau.  Jr. 
A  master  mind  in  the  early  fur  trade 

Brackenridge,  who,  according  to  Irving,  was 
"a  young,  enterprising  man,  tempted  by  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  to  accompany  Mr.  Lisa," 
gives  an  account  of  the  starting  of  the  party: 

We  sat  off  from  the  village  of  St.  Charles 
on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  April,  1811.  Our 
barge  was  the  best  that  ever  ascended  this 
river,  and  manned  with  stout  oarsmen.  Mr. 
Lisa,  who  had  been  a  sea  captain,  took  much 
pains  in  rigging  his  boat  with  a  good  mast 
and  main  top  sail,  these  being  great  helps 
in  the  navigation  of  this  river.  .  .  We  are 
in    all   twenty-five   men,   and    completely   pre- 
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pared  for  defense.  There  is  besides,  a  swivel 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which  in  case  of 
attack  would  make  a  formidable  appearance ; 
we  have  also  two  brass  blunderbusses.  .  . 
These  precautions  are  absolutely  necessary 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Sioux  bands.  .  . 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  start  on 
these  voyages,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  men 
to  terminate  the  frolic  with  their  friends  which 
usually  precedes  their  departure.  .  .  The 
river  Platte  is  regarded  by  the  navigators  of 
the  Missouri  as  a  point  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  equinoctial  line  amongst  mariners.  All 
those  who  had  not  passed  it  before  were  re- 
quired to  be  shaved  unless  they  would  com- 
promise the  matter  by  a  treat. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1812,  Robert  Stuart 
started  from  Astoria  with  five  of  Hunt's  origi- 
nal party  on  a  return  overland  trip.     At  Fort 
Henry  on  the  north  fork  of  Snake  river,  now 
in  southeastern  Idaho,  he  was  joined  by  four 
of  the  five  men  who  had  been  detached  by  Hunt 
on  the  10th  of  the  previous  October.    After  a 
journey  of  terrible  hardships  they  established 
winter  quarters  on  the  North  Platte  river  not 
far  east  of  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountains.     At     the     end      of      six      weeks 
they     were     driven     out     by     the     Indians 
and     proceeded    three     hundred    and     thirty 
miles  down  the   Platte;  and  then,  despairing 
of     being     able     to     pass     safely     over     the 
desert     plain      covered      with      deep     snow, 
which  confronted  them,  they  went  back  over 
seventy-seven  miles  of  their  course  until  they 
found  a  suitable  winter  camp  in  what  is  now 
Scotts  Bluff  county,  where  they  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  on  the  30th  of  December,  1812. 
On  the  8th  of  March  they  tried  to  navigate  the 
stream  in  canoes,  but  found  it  impracticable, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  a  point  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  where 
they  embarked,  April   16th,  in  a  large  canoe 
made  for  their  purpose  by  the  Indians. 

The  Yellowstone  Expedition.  Such  im- 
portance in  Nebraska  annals  as  may  be  attri- 
buted to  what  is  known  as  Long's  expedition 
in  1819  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  occas- 
ion of  the  passage  of  the  first  steamboat  up 
the  Missouri  river,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  military  post  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory.  This  post,  at  first  called  Camp  Mis- 


souri, was  developed  into  a  fort  of  the  regular 
quadrangular  form  and  named  Fort  Atkinson 
after  its  founder,  General  Atkinson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Yellowstone  expedition.  It  was 
occupied  until  1827  in  the  main  by  the  Sixth 
regiment  of  infantry,  and  was  abandoned,  June 
27,  1827,  when  Fort  Leavenworth  was  estab- 
lished and  to  which  the  furnishings  of  Fort 
Atkinson  were  transferred.  A  reason  assign- 
ed for  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
namely,  that  the  site  was  unhealthy,  does  not 
seem  plausible.  A  better,  and  probably  the 
real  reason  is  that,  owing  to  the  insignificance 
or  failure  of  the  up-river  fur  trading  enter- 
prise, this  fort  was  nowhere  and  protected 
nothing,  while  the  new  site  chosen  by  Colonel 
Leavenworth  was  virtually  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sante  Fe  and  Oregon  trails,  where  traf- 
fic was  of  considerable  and  growing  impor- 
tance. 

The  failure  of  Astor's  attempt  to  effect  sta- 
ble American  lodgment  on  the  Columbia,  and 
of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  other  pri- 
vate enterprises  to  overcome  or  successfully 
compete  with  British  influence  and  trade  ag- 
gression   in    this    new   northwest,    stimulated 
the  federal  government  to  send  out  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  formidable  military  and  sci- 
entific  expedition    for   the   purpose   of   estab- 
lishing a  strong  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone  river,  to   ascertain  the   natural   fea- 
tures  and   resources   of   the   country,   and,   if 
practicable,   the   important   line   between   the 
United    States    and    the    British    possessions. 
There  were  dreams,  if  not  practical  intentions, 
of  establishing  a  trade  with  the  Orient  by  way 
of  the  Columbia  river,  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Missouri,  and  down  that  stream  to  the 
Mississippi,    but   which    were    to    be    realized 
through   the  steam  railroad   across   Nebraska 
instead  of  the  steamboat  up  the  Missouri. 

Five  steamboats  were  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  military  arm  of  the  expedition, 
comprising  about  a  thousand  men  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Henry  Atkinson.  Mis- 
management and  miscalculation  chiefly  distin- 
guished this  pretentious  enterprise  from  first 
to  last.  The  waste  of  time  and  money  —  ex- 
cept as  the  latter  provided  a  substantial  lining 
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for  the  pocket  of  the  contractor —  in  attempt- 
ing to  navigate  the  Missouri  with  vessels  not 
specially  adapted  to  its  very  peculiar  demands, 
the  lack  of  proper  provisions  for  the  troops  at 
their  winter  quarters  at  Council  Bluffs,  result- 
ing in  appalling  sickness  and  death,  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  original  and  important  de- 
sign  of  the  enterprise  —  to  obtain  a  sure  foot- 
ing or  control  in  the  upper  .Missouri  —  and  the 
failure  of  Major  Long  to  reach  the  Red  river 
at  all  seem  to  justify  the  criticism  which  the 
expedition  has  received.  Two  of  the  five  boats 
wrre  not  able  to  enter  the  Missouri  at  all;  and 
"the  Jefferson  gave  out  and  abandoned  the  trip 
thirty  miles  below  Franklin.  The  Expedition 
and  the  Johnson  wintered  at  Cow-  Island,  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  in  the  following  spring."9 
The  troops  did  not  reach  Council  Bluff,  where 
they  established  Camp  Missouri,  till  the  26th 
of  September,  1819.  Their  condition  in  the 
spring,  March  8th,  is  shown  in  the  journal  of 
Long's  expedition : 

Camp  Missouri  has  been  sickly,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  winter ;  but  its  situation 
is  at  this  time  truly  deplorable.  More  than 
three  hundred  are,  or  have  been  sick,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  have  died.  This  fatalitv 
is  occasioned  by  the  scurvy  (scorbutus).  In- 
dividuals who  are  seized  rarely  recover,  as  they 
can  not  be  furnished  with  the  proper  aliments  ; 
they  have  no  vegetables,  fresh  meat,  nor  anti- 
scorbutics, so  that  the  patients  grow  daily 
worse,  and  entering  the  hospital  is  considered 
by  them  a  certain  passport  to  the  grave.10 

The  scientific  and  exploring  division  of  the 
party,  under  Major  Long,  left  St.  Louis  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1819,  on  the  steamboat  Western 
Engineer,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
stern-wheel  steamboat  ever  built.  This  vessel 
appears  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose and,  proceeding  by  easy  stages,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river  on  the  15th  of 
September,  Fort  Lisa  on  the  17th,  and  on  the 
19th  anchored  at  the  winter  camp,  half  a  mile 
above  Fort  Lisa  and  five  miles  below  Council 
Bluff,  and  which  they  called  Engineer  Canton- 
ment. According  to  one  writer,  the  vessels 
which  attempted   to   transfer   Atkinson's   sol- 

B History  of  American  Fur  Trade,  vol.  ii,  p.  569. 
10  Long's  First  Expedition,  vol.  i,  p.  195. 


diers  in  the  early  winter  of  1818  were  the  Gi  3< 
Steamboats  to  enter  the  Missouri  river;  but 
the  statement  that  tw-o  of  them  went  fcs  far  as 
Cow  Island,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  is 
contrary  to  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
dependence at  Franklin,  contained  in  the 
Franklin  Intelligencer  of  May  28,  1819: 

With  no  ordinary  sensation  of  pride  and 
pleasure  we  announce  the  arrival  this  morning 
of  the  elegant  steamboat,  Independence,  Capt. 
Nelson,  in  seven  sailing  days  ( but  thirteen 
from  the  time  of  her  departure  )  from  St.  Louis 
with  passengers  and  a  cargo  of  flour,  whiskey, 


Benjamin*  Louis  Eulaua  Bonneville 

iron  castings,  etc.,  being  the  first  steamboat 
that  ever  attempted  ascending  the  Missouri. 
The  grand  desideratum,  the  important  fact  is 
now  acknowledged  that  steamboats  can  suc- 
cessfully navigate  the  Missouri. 

Major  Long  started  to  Washington  after  a 
sojourn  of  two  weeks  at  Engineer  Cantonment 
and  returned  in  the  spring  by  land  from  St. 
Louis.  On  account  of  mismanagement  of  the 
expedition  and  the  scandals  arising  from  it  the 
necessary  appropriations  were  stopped  and 
Major  Long  was  authorized  to  lead  an  explor- 
ing party  "to  the  source  of  the  river  Platte  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers 
to  the  Mississippi."  The  party  consisted  of  S. 
H.  Long,  major  United  States  topographical 
engineers,  six  regular  soldiers,  and  eleven  oth- 
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er  men,  most  of  them  such  specialists  as  were 
needed  in  a  scientific  exploration.  They  started 
from  Engineer  Cantonment  on  the  6th  of  June, 
following  the  Pawnee  path  southwesterly  to 
the  Platte  valley,  then,  proceeding  along  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  crossed  the  forks  a 
short  distance  above  their  junction,  and  fol- 
lowed the  south  bank  of  the  South  Platte.  By 
the  end  of  June  they  came  in  sight  of  the  moun- 
tains and  discovered  the  great  peak  which  they 
named  after  Major  Long. 

In  May,  1832,  Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth, 
with  a  party  of  eighteen,  intent  on  Astor's  or- 
iginal plan  of  establishing  trade  on  the  Colum- 
bia river,  passed  through  Nebraska  on  the  Ore- 
gon trail.  He  traveled  in  company  with  Wil- 
liam L.  Sublette's  expedition  to  the  mountains. 
On  his  return  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river  he 
passed  Council  Bluff  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1833.  In  1834,  Wyeth,  with  a  party  of  seven- 
ty men,  traveled  over  the  same  route  again  — 
from  Independence  to  the  Columbia. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  a  diligent  wanderer 
rather  than  an  explorer,  and  he  owes  his  fame 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  fascinating  Irving 
was  his  historian.  He  took  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred  men  over  the  Oregon  trail  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  and  traveled  over  the  whole 
northwest  mountain  region,  including  the  Co- 
lumbia river  country,  until  the  spring  of  1835. 
In  the  year  last  named  Colonel  Henry  Dodge, 
who  afterwards  became  the  first  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  and  after  whom  Nebraska's  bril- 
liant son,  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook,  was  nam- 
ed, led  an  expedition  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
up  the  Platte  and  along  its  south  fork  to  the 
mountains,  thence  south  to  the  Sante  Fe  trail, 
returning   by    that    route. 

Fremont's  Expedition.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment had  indirectly  encouraged  the  expe- 
ditions set  on  foot  by  Astor  and  others  and  had 
directly  sent  the  Long  expedition,  but  the  most 
important  explorations  of  the  Northwest,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  government,  were  those 
of  Fremont.  The  first  party  passed  through 
Nebraska  by  the  Oregon  trail  in  the  summer 
of  1842.  This  expedition,  composed  of  twenty- 
seven  men,  mostly  Creole  Canadian  frontiers- 
men, included  the  famous  Kit  Carson  as  its 


guide  and  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years,  whose  sister  Lieutenant  Fre- 
mont, the  leader  of  the  expedition,  had  recently 
married.  This  expedition  started  from  Cyp- 
rian Chouteau's  trading  post  on  the  Missouri 
river,  a  little  over  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842.  Fre- 
mont's orders  were,  "to  explore  and  report  up- 
on the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  south  pass  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  Great 
Platte  rivers."  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  party  returned  by 
the  same  route,  reaching  the  junction  of  the 
north  and  south  forks  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber. Here  Fremont  also  was  tempted  to  un- 
dertake the  navigation  of  the  river.  His  own 
account  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
through  Nebraska  is  a  pertinent  and  interest- 
ing story: 

At  this  place  I  had  determined  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  descend  the  Platte  by  water, 
and  accordingly  spent  two  days  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bull  boat.  Men  were  sent  out  on  the 
evening  of  our  arrival,  the  necessary  number 
of  bulls  killed,  and  their  skins  brought  to 
camp.  Four  of  the  best  of  them  were  strongly 
sewed  together  with  buffalo  sinew,  and  stretch- 
ed over  a  basket  frame  of  willow.  The  seams 
were  then  covered  with  ashes  and  tallow  and 
the  boat  left  exposed  to  the  sun  the  greater 
part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufficient  to  drv  and 
contract  the  skin  and  make  the  whole  work 
solid  and  strong.  It  had  a  rounded  bow,  was 
eight  feet  long  and  five  broad,  and  drew  with 
four  men  about  four  inches  of  water.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  we  embarked  in  our  hide 
boat,  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  with  two  men. 
We  dragged  her  over  the  sands  for  three  or 
four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  the  bar,  and 
abandoned  entirely  all  further  attempts  to  navi- 
gate this  river.  The  names  given  by  the  Indi- 
ans are  always  remarkably  appropriate;  and 
certainly  none  was  ever  more  so  than  that 
which  they  had  given  to  this  stream  —  "the  Ne- 
braska, or  Shallow  River."  Walking  steadily 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  a  little  before  dark 
we  overtook  our  people  at  their  evening  camp, 
about  twenty-one  miles  below  the  junction. 
The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  Platte,  and 
continued  our  way  down  the  river  bottom  on 
the  left  bank,  where  we  found  an  excellent 
plainly  beaten  road. 

On  the  18th  we  reached  Grand  Island,  which 
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is  fifty-two  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  one  mile  and  three  quarters.  It  has  on  it 
some  small  eminences  and  is  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  be  secure  from  the  annual  floods  of 
the  river.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is 
well  timbered,  with  an  excellent  soil,  and  rec- 
ommends itself  to  notice  as  the  best  point  for 
a  military  position  on  the  Lower  Platte. 

On  the  22nd  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  the 
Grand  Pawnees,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Loup  fork.  They  were  gathering  in 
their  corn,  and  we  obtained  from  them  a  very 
welcome  supply  of  vegetables. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  we  reached  the 
Loup  fork  of  the  Platte.  At  the  place  where 
we  forded  it,  this  stream  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  broad,  with  a  swift  current  of 
clear  water:  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
Platte,  which  has  a  muddy  yellow  color,  de- 
rived from  the  limestone  and  marl  formation 
of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  ford 
was  difficult,  as  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it 
came  into  the  body  of  the  carts,  and  we  reach- 
ed the  opposite  bank  after  repeated  attempts, 
ascending  and  descending  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  bars.  We 
camped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  fork,  in  the 
point  of  land  at  its  junction  with  the  Platte. 
During  the  two  days  that  we  remained  here 
for  astronomical  observations,  the  bad  weath- 
er permitted  us  to  obtain  but  one  good  observ- 
ation for  the  latitude  —  a  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun.  which  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loup  fork  41°  22'  11". 

Five  or  six  days  previously,  I  had  sent  for- 
ward C.  Lambert,  with  two  men,  to  Bellevue, 
with  directions  to  ask  from  Mr.  P.  Sarpy, 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  American 
Company's  establishment  at  that  place,  the 
aid  of  his  carpenters  in  constructing  a  boat,  in 
which  I  proposed  to  descend  the  Missouri.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  met  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Mr.  Sarpy 
with  a  welcome  supply  of  provisions  and  a  very 
kind  note  which  gave  the  very  gratifying  in- 
telligence that  our  boat  was  in  rapid  prog- 
ress. On  the  evening  of  the  30th  we  encamped 
in  an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Platte,  in  the  point  of  land 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  —  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  from  the  junction  of  the  forks,  and 
five  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Lar- 
amie. 

From  the  junction  we  had  found  the  bed 
of  the  Platte  occupied  with  numerous  islands, 


many  of  them  very  large,  and  well  timbered ; 
possessing,  as  well  as  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
river,  a  very  excellent  soil.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  scattered  groves  on  the  banks,  the 
bottoms  are  generallly  without  timber.  A  por- 
tion of  these  consist  of  low  grounds,  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  fine  grasses,  and  are  prob- 
ably inundated  in  the  spring;  the  remaining 
part  is  high  river  prairie,  entirely  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  floods.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  is  usually  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  enlarged  by  islands.  That  por- 
tion of  its  course  which  is  occupied  by  Grand 
Island  has  an  average  breadth  from  shore  to 
shore  of  two  and  a  half  miles.     The  breadth 


John  C.  Fremont 

of  the  valley,  with  the  various  accidents  of 
ground  —  springs,  timber,  and  whatever  I 
have  thought  interesting  to  travelers  and  set- 
tlers—  you  will  find  indicated  on  the  larget 
map  which  accompanies  this  report. 

October  1.  —  I  arose  this  morning  long  be- 
fore daylight,  and  heard  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  the  tinkling  of  cow  bells  at  the  settle- 
ments on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missouri. 
Early  in  the  day  we  reached  Mr.  Sarpy's  resi- 
dence, and  in  the  security  and  comfort  of  his 
hospitable  mansion  felt  the  pleasure  of  again 
being    within    the    pale   of    civilization.      We 
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found  our  boat  on  the  stocks;  a  few  days 
sufficed  to  complete  her ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  we  embarked  on  the  Missouri.  All 
our  equipage  —  horses,  carts,  and  the  materiel 
of  the  camp  —  had  been  sold  at  public  auction 
at  Bellevue.  The  strength  of  my  party  enabled 
me  to  man  the  boat  with  ten  oars,  relieved 
every  hour;  and  we  descended  rapidly. 

On  his  second  expedition  the  following  year, 
Fremont  passed  up  the  Kansas  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Republican.     He  then  proceeded 
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northwestwardly,  leaving  the  Republican  val- 
ley on  his  right  or  to  the  north.  Soon  after 
crossing  and  naming  the  Prairie  Dog  river 
he  again  entered  the  Republican  valley.  He 
crossed  the  present  Nebraska  line  not  far  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Hitchcock  county, 
and,  crossing  Dundy  county  diagonally  to  the 
northwest,  entered  the  valley  of  the  South 
Platte,  which  he  followed  to  the  mountains. 
Fremont  complains  on  this  trip  of  the  difficulty 
of  traveling  on  account  of  heavy  rains,  which 


is  another  indication  of  the  fallacy  of  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  rainfall  has  increased  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  plains  since  its  occupation  and  cul- 
tivation by  white  men. 

John  C.  Fremont.  John  C.  Fremont  was- 
born  January  21,  1813,  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  died  July  13,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
French  immigrant  who  married  into  one  of  the 
most  prominent  families  of  Virginia.  John  C. 
Fremont  distinguished  himself  as  statesman, 
soldier,  and  explorer.  After  completing  his 
work  in  Charleston  College,  he  taught  mathe- 
matics for  a  time,  and  later  became  a  civil  en- 
gineer. He  married  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Fremont 
gained  the  recognition  of  the  United 
States  government,  which  supported  his 
ambitions  in  explorations  extending  across- 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  brevet  captaincy.  In  California,  he  pro- 
tected the  settlers  from  the  Mexicans,  and  in 
1846  was  appointed  governor  of  California. 
He  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel. Fremont  organized  an  expedition  to  find 
a  southern  route  to  California  and,  while  the 
attempt  was  somewhat  disastrous,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  California  by  that  route  in  1849. 
He  was  elected  United  States  senator  from 
that  state  and  took  his  seat  when  the  state  was 
admitted  in  1850.  His  term  expired  in  1851, 
and  the  following  year  was  spent  in  Europe. 
In  1856  he  was  the  republican  nominee  for 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  James  Buchanan,  the  democratic  nomi- 
nee. Fremont  was  appointed  major-general  in 
the  Federal  army,  and  later  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  mountain  district  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  He  resigned  when  Major- 
General  Pope  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia.  The  failure  of  his  pro- 
ject to  build  the  El  Paso  and  Pacific  railroad 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Arizona  territory  and  served 
four  years. 

Manuel  de  Lisa.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  trading  post  called  Fort  Charles,  about 
six  miles  below  Omadi,  kept  by  one  McKay 
as  early  as  1795.     In   1802,  Cruzatte's  post, 
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also  a  trading  establishment,  was  situated  two 
miles  above  old  Council  Bluff.  In  1807,  Crooks 
and  McLellan  established  a  post  not  far  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Papillion ;  but  they  abandoned 
it  in  1810  when  they  formed  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  This  was  probably  the  first  settle- 
ment on  the  site,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, of  Bellevue.  The  tradition  that  Man- 
uel Lisa  made  a  settlement  at  Bellevue  in  1805 
is  probably  groundless.  He  established  his 
post,  known  as  Fort  Lisa,  at  a  point  between 
five  and  six  miles  below  the  original  Council 
Bluff  —  where  Lewis  and  Clark  had  a  council 
with  the  Missouri  and  Otoe  Indians,  August 
3,  1804,  anil  now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Fort 
Calhoun  —  as  early  as  1812.  Manuel  Lisa  was 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable  man  among  the 
early  explorers  and  traders  of  the  Missouri 
river.  "In  boldness  of  enterprise,  persistency 
of  purpose  and  in  restless  energy,  he  was  a  fair 
representative  of  the  Spaniard  of  the  days  of 
Cortez.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  a  mas- 
terly judge  of  men,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  Indian  trade  and  native  customs,  intensely 
active  in  his  work,  yet  withal  a  perfect  enigma 
of  character  which  his  contemporaries  were 
never  able  to  solve."11  He  was  selected  to 
command  in  the  field,  nearly  every  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  St.  Louis  companies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Lisa  was  born  of  Spanish 
parents,  in  Cuba,  in  1772.  The  return  of  Lew  is 
and  Clark  excited  his  ambition  to  establish 
trade  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  in  1807  he 
ltd  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Bighorn  where 
he  established  a  post  called  Fort  Lisa.  The 
Missouri  Fur  Company  of  St.  Louis,  in  which 
he  was  a  partner,  was  organized  in  1808-180 '. 
In  the  spring  of  1809  he  went  up  to  the  Big- 
horn  post  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  but  returned  to  St.  Louis  for  the 
winter.  Every  year,  from  1807  to  1819,  in- 
clusive, possibly  with  one  exception,  he  made 
the  upper  Missouri  trip  —  twice  to  the  Bighorn. 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  several  times 
to  Fort  Mandan.  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  rest 
of  the  journeys  being  to  Fort  Lisa  at  Council 
Bluff,  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles.     After 


the  establishment  of  this  post  he  spent  most, 
probably  all  of  the  winters  there,  returning 
to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  each  year.  His  last 
sojourn  in  his  Nebraska  home  was  in  1819,  and 
this  time  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently  mar- 
ried in  St.  Louis,  was  with  him.  He  had  kept 
at  least  one  woman  of  the  Omahas  as  wife  or 
mistress,  and  there  is  a  tragic  story  of  his 
final  separation  from  her  before  his  last  trip 
back  to  St.  Louis,  and  of  her  giving  up  their 
two  children  to  him  because  she  thought  it 
would  be  best  for  them.     As  is  often  the  case 


11  Chittenden,  History  of  American  Fur  Trade,  p. 
113. 


Mary   Manuei  Lisa 
First  white  woman  to  live  in  Nebraska 

with  original  and  adventurous  spirits,  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  Lisa  sowed  that  others  might 
reap,  and  he  died  at  St.  Louis,  in  August.  1820, 
leaving  little  of  the  material  gain  for  which  he 
had  striven  with  wonderful  energy  and  at  such 
great  risks.  While  McKay  and  Cruzatte.  and 
perhaps  others  of  the  white  race  max-  have  had 
nentin  Nebraska  before  Lisa,  yel  it 
seem-,  fair  to  call  him  the  first  real  white 
settler.  Thomas  I'.iddle.  the  journalist  of  the 
Yellowstone  expedition,  in  a  reporl  to  Atkin- 
son, commandant  at  Camp  Missouri,  d 
October  29,  1819,  says  that  Lisa's  party  went 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  in  1809  and  that 
they  wintered  there  that  year,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia  in  1810-1811;  but  Lisa, 
himself,  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of 
1809.  By  Biddle's  showing  the  Missouri  river 
fur  trade  was  on  the  whole  unprofitable,  and 
the  various  companies  or  partnerships  were 
short-lived,  and  according  to  his  statement,  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company  expired  in  1814  or 
1815  ;  by  other  accounts  it  dissolved  between 
1828-1830,  Joshua  Pilcher  remaining  its  presi- 
dent after  Lisa's  death.     Biddle  tells  us  also 


Engraving    from    a   photograph    owned    by   John    Q. 
Goss,  Bellevue,  Nebraska. 

Logan  Fontenelle  (Shon-ga-ska) 

Elected   principal  chief  of  the   Omahas, 

September,  1853 

that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Missouri  com- 
pany, Lisa,  Pilcher,  ami  others  bought  a  new 
company  for  $10,000,  and  they  added  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $7,000.  As  Lisa  died  in  1820, 
he  could  not  have  joined  Pilcher  in  his  last 
enterprise  after  the  expiration  of  the  Missouri 
company,  if  it  'had  lived  until  1828  or  1830. 
The  confusion  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  another  company  of  the  same  name 
was  organized  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
first,  and  it  is  to  that  doubtless  that  some  writ- 


ers refer.  Long  notes  that  Major  Pilcher  and 
Lucien  Fontenelle  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the 
yeaf  1820.  Not  long  after  Lisa's  death,  the 
company,  now  in  charge  of  Pilcher,  moved  its 
post  from  Fort  Lisa  down  to  the  site  of  Belle- 
vue.  Chittenden  states  that  Lucien  Fontenelle 
and  Andrew  Drips  bought  the  post  soon  after 
this  time  and  retained  it  many  years,  though 
in  another  place  this  author  says  that  they 
built  a  post  at  Bellevue.  It  is  probable  that 
this  Fontenelle  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
numerous  French  royal  families,  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  committed  suicide  at  Fort  Laramie  ;  but 
reliable  local  accounts  say  that  he  left  his 
mountain  trading  post  in  1839  and  came  to 
Bellevue  where  he  lived  with  his  family  until 
he  died,  from  intemperate  habits,  in  1840.  He 
married  a  woman  of  the  Omaha  tribe  and  they 
had  five  children. 

Logan  Fontenelle.  Logan  Fontenelle  be- 
came a  chief  of  the  Omahas  and  a  man  of  much 
note  among  the  Indians  and  the  earliest  white 
settlers.  Henry  Fontenelle,  a  brother  of  this 
Omaha  chief,  has  given  the  following  account 
of  his  death: 

In  June,  1855,  Logan  went  with  the  tribe 
as  usual  on  their  summer  buffalo  hunt,  and  as 
usual  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  laid  in  wait  for 
the  Omahas  in  vicinities  of  large  herds  of  buf- 
falo. The  first  surround  they  made  on  the 
buffalo  the  Sioux  made  a  descent  upon  them 
in  overwhelming  numbers  and  turned  the  chase 
into  battle.  Four  Omahas  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  In  every  attempt  at  getting 
buffalo  the  Sioux  charged  upon  them.  The 
Omahas  concluded  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get 
any  buffalo,  and  retreated  toward  home.  They 
traveled  three  days,  and,  thinking  they  were 
out  of  danger,  Logan,  one  morning,  in  com- 
pany with  Louis  Saunsoci  and  another  Indian, 
started  on  ahead  of  the  moving  village  and 
were  about  three  miles  away  when  they  es- 
pied a  herd  of  elk  in  the  distance.  Logan  pro- 
posed chase,  they  started,  that  was  the  last 
seen  of  him  alive.  The  same  moment  the  vil- 
lage was  surrounded  by  the  Sioux.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  battle  ensued  and 
lasted  until  three  o'clock,  when  they  found 
out  Logan  was  killed.  His  body  was  found 
and  brought  into  Bellevue  and  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  father.  He  had  the  advantage  of 
a  limited  education  and  saw  the  advantage  of 
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it.  1 le  made  it  a  study  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  people  and  to  bring  them  out  of  their 
wretchedness,  poverty  and  ignorance,  llis 
first  step  to  that  end  was  to  organize  a  parole 
of  picked  men  and  punish  all  that  came  home 
intoxicated  with  bad  whiskey,  llis  effort  to 
stop  whiskey  drinking  was  successful.  It  was 
his  intention  as  soon  as  the  Omahas  were 
settled  in  their  new  home  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  ample  schools  among  them, 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  tribe  by  force  if 
they  would  not  send  the  children  by  reasonable 
persuasion.  His  calculations  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tribe  were  many,  but,  like  many  other  hu- 
man calculations,  his  life  suddenly  ended  in  the 
prime,  and  just  as  he  was  ready  to  benefit  his 
people  and  sacrifice  a  life's  labor  for  help- 
less humanity.  After  Logan  was  killed  the 
Omahas  went  back  to  Bellevue  instead  of 
coming  back  to  the  reservation  whence  they 
started,  and  wintered  along  the  Missouri  river 
between  Calhoun  and  the  reservation,  some 
of  them  at  Bellevue.  In  the  spring  of  1856 
they  again  went  back  to  their  reservation, 
where  they  have  been  since. 

Between  the  years  1822  and  1826,  J.  P.  Ca- 
banne established  a  post  for  the  American  Fur 
Company  at  a  point  nine  or  ten  miles  above 
the  later  site  of  the  Union  Pacific  bridge  at 
Omaha.  It  is  probable  that  Joshua  Pilcher 
succeeded  Cabanne  in  the  management  of  the 
post  in  1833.  and  between  that  year  and  1840 
it  was  moved  down  to  Bellevue  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  Peter  A.  Sarpy. 
Pilcher  succeeded  General  Clark,  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition,  as  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis  in  1838.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Allis,  a  missionary  to  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians and  who  was  frequently  at  Bellevue  as 
early  as  1834  and  thereafter,  states  that  in  the 
year  named,  his  party  camped  at  the  fur  com- 
pany's fort  and  that  Major  Pilcher  was  in 
charge  of  the  post;  also  that  soon  after  Peter 
A.  Sarpy  came  into  that  part  of  the  country 
he  was  clerk  for  Cabanne.  Chittenden  says 
that  "Fontenelle  and  Drips  apparently  bought 
Pilcher's  post  and  established  it  in  their  own 
name  which  it  retained  for  many  years." 
Thus  both  the  Missouri  Fur  Company's  post 
and  the  American  Fur  Company's  post  ap- 
pear to  have  been  transferred  to  Bellevue.  the 
one  from  Fort  Lisa  and  the  other  from  Caban- 
ne's.   The  Rev.  Moses  Merrill,  a  Baptist  mis- 


sionary to  the  Otoe  Indians,  who  came  to  Belle- 
vue on  his  mission  in  the  fall  of  1833,  speaks 
in  his  diary  of  visiting  Cabanne's  post  as  late 
as  April  1,  1839,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
removed  to  Bellevue  before  that  time;  and  Mr. 
Merrill,  whose  diary  comes  down  to  August  18, 
1839,  makes  no  mention  of  the  removal.  In 
this  diary  Mr.  Merrill  frequently  speaks  of  rid- 
ing from  Bellevue  to  "the  trading  post,"  eigh- 
teen miles,  which  was  in  charge  of  Major  Pil- 
cher, and  evidently  the  old  Cabanne  post.  On 
the  7th  of  March,  1834,  Merrill  makes  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  diary:  "Sublette  and 
Campbell  have  established  a  trading  post  here 
in  opposition  to  the  American  Company."  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1834,  he  records  that  he  set 
out  from  the  trading  post  eighteen  miles  above 
Bellevue,  which  must  have  been  Cabanne's,  to 
the  Otoe  village  which  he  says  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  After  Mr.  Merrill  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  the  Otoe  mission  house  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Platte,  he  records,  May 
30,  1836,  that  he  rode  to  Cabanne's  post,  thirty 
miles.  Mr.  Merrill  repeatedly  states  that  he  and 
the  women  who  assisted  him  in  his  mission 
work,  went  backwards  and  forwards  daily 
between  the  mission  house  and  the  Otoe  village, 
so  that  they  could  have  been  only  a  short 
distance  apart.  The  permanent  Otoe  villages 
were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  river  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  not  far  from  the  present 
village  of  Yutan.  The  Merrill  mission  estab- 
lishment was  about  eight  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  where  a  chimney  still  marks 
its  site.  Merrill's  diary  tells  us  in  a  vague  way 
that  the  Otoe  villages  were  moved  down  the 
Platte  from  the  site  in  question  during  the 
summer  of  1835.  Merrill  gives  the  distance 
from  the  trading  post  to  the  villages  and  to 
the  mission  as  the  same,  showing  that  they 
were  very  near  together ;  and  his  diary  gives 
other  ample  evidence  of  that  fact.  Allis  says 
that  Merrill's  establishment  was  on  the  Platte, 
six  miles  from  Bellevue. 

In  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  S.  P.  Merrill,  the  mis- 
sionary's son,  the  following  statement  is  made: 
"A  few  miles  from  Bellevue,  just  below  Boy- 
er's  creek,  was  the  trading  post  of  Cabanne. 
This  post  was  sold  about  this  time  to  a  fur 
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company,  and  in  1834  was  occupied  by  Major 
Pilcher."    This  agrees  with  another  statement 

that  Pilcher  succeeded  Cabanne  as  manager 
of  the  post  in  1833.  Mr.  .Merrill  states  that  at 
Bellevue  was  a  government  agency  for  the 
Otoes,  Pawnees,  Omahas,  and  Missouris. 
"Bellevue,"  he  says,  "was  at  first  a  trading 
post  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company.  They  had 
sold  out  to  Fontenelle,  and  he  had  disposed  of 
a  part  of  his  holdings  to  the  government.  Here 
Major  John  Dougherty  was  government  agent 
and  Major  Beauchamp  was  assistant.  There 
were  here  now  but  few  men.  During  the  sum- 
mer before,  the  cholera  had  carried  off  seven 
out  of  ten  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  hank 
of  the  river  were  the  poorer  huts,  while  high- 
er up  were  the  agency  buildings.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  were  the  buildings  of  Fonte- 
nelle. Mr.  Merrill  says  that  under  Major 
Dougherty  were  "his  brother,  Hannibal,  as- 
sistant, a  teacher,  an  assistant  teacher,  two 
blacksmiths  to  care  for  the  farming  tools,  and 
one  or  two  farmers  to  teach  the  Indians  how 
to  make  their  crops."  The  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Moses  Merrill,  unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  accurate  history,  was  an  almost  mor- 
bid religious  devotee,  and  his  diary  is  so  large- 
ly given  up  to  recording  his  devotions  and  vary- 
ing religious  moods  as  to  leave  too  little  room 
for  intelligible  historical  data. 

I'ftcr  A.  Sarpy.  P.  A.  Sarpy,  born  1804, 
was  a  son  of  Gregoire  Berald  and  Pelagie 
(  Labadie)  Sarpy.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  attempt  the  navigation 
of  the  Missouri  river  in  a  keel  boat.  But  little 
is  known  of  his  early  life  except  that  he  wa  i 
French  extraction  and  was  educated  in  St. 
Louis  where  his  relatives,  the  Chouteaus  and 
others,  occupied  high  social  position.  His 
elder  brother,  John  B.  Sarpy,  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  fur  trade  and  the  general 
commercial  life  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  born  in 
that  city  January  12,  1798,  and  was  first  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  for  Berthold  and  Chouteau, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  business  for 
the  balance  of  his  life.  His  first  wife  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  John  P.  Cabanne.  About 
1823  Peter  A.  Sarpy  came  to  Nebraska  as  a 
clerk  for  the  .American  Fur  Company  under 


John  P.  Cabanne,  and  in  1824  succeeded  him 
as  manager  of  the  post  at  Bellevue.  Shortly 
after,  he  established  a  post  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  Missouri  river  which  he  called  Traders 
Point ;  this  was  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  whites,  while  Bellevue  catered  chiefly  to  the 
Indian  trade.  On  account  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river,  Traders  Point  was  aban- 
doned in  1853  and  a  new  location  established 
at  St.  Mary,  four  miles  down  the  river.  In 
1853  Colonel  Sarpy  established  flat-boat  ferries 
across  the  Elkhorn  river  near  where  Flkhorn 
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From  an  old  daguerreotype  taken  in  1855  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  given  to  the  Nebraska  State  His- 
torical Society  by  J.   Sterling  Morton. 

Petkr  A.  Sarpy 


City  was  afterwards  located,  and  on  the  Loup 
Fork  near  the  present  site  of  Columbus.  He 
was  a  man  of  peculiar  temperament,  kind  at 
heart,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  enter- 
prises he  spared  no  one.  He  was  small  and  wiry 
in  build,  possessing  great  physical  endurance. 
He  loved  the  freedom  of  the  West  and  was  in- 
timately associated  with  the  Indians,  being 
honored  with  the  title  of  "white  chief"  by  the 
Omahas.  He  married,  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom. Xi-co-mi,  a  woman  of  the  Iowas,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  and  whom  he  as 
greatly  feared.  Ni-co-mi  had  been  the  wife 
of  Dr.  John  Gale,  who  had  deserted  her  and 
their  child.    In  1854  Mr.  Sarpy  was  a  member 
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Early  Missouri  River  Sti  vmboats 

The  lower  view  represents  a  steamboat  wreck  on  the  Missouri  river,  copied  from  Early  Steamboat 
Navigation  on  the  Missouri  River,  Chittenden.  The  others  are  from  photographs  owned  by  the  Nebraska 
State   Historical  Society. 
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of  the  Old  Town  company  which  laid  out  the 
town  of  Bellevue,  and  in  company  with  Ste- 
phen Decatur  and  others  laid  out  the  town  of 
Decatur,  where  he  had  maintained  a  trading 
post  In  1862,  Ik-  moved  to  Plattsmouth, 
where  he  died  January  4,  1865.  Sarpy  county 
was  named  in  his  honor.  The  St.  Louis  rela- 
tives of  Colonel  Sarpy  deny  that  he  left  any 
considerable  estate.  He  provided,  however, 
for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  $200  to  Ni- 
co-mi,  his  Indian  wife,  which  amount  was  paid 
regularly  until  her  death. 

Early  Traders.  A  number  of  the  hardy 
traders  of  the  early  days  in  the  Plains  country 
deserve  special  attention  and,  briefly  sketched, 
their  lives  throw  a  ray  of  light  into  those  early 
davs  and  present  an  understanding  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  lives  they  led,  as  nothing  else 
can. 

Manuel  de  Lisa.  Manuel  de  Lisa,  Spanish 
fur  trader  of  Nebraska,  was  born  in  Cuba, 
September  8,  1772.  He  came  to  this  country 
about  the  time  the  Spanish  took  possession  of 
Louisiana.  His  father  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  government  during  most  of  his 
life  time.  Manuel  de  Lisa  went  to  St.  Louis 
about  the  year  1790,  when  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  fur  business.  In  1800,  he  secured 
from  the  Spanish  government  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  with  the  Osage  Indians.  In 
1807,  he  came  up  the  Missouri  river  and  estab- 
lished a  post  and  began  the  fur  trade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bighorn  and  also  at  Fort  Lisa, 
near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Calhoun.  He  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis  and  organized  the  St.  Louis 
Fur  Company.  Lisa  was  made  subagent  for 
all  of  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  Missouri 
north  of  Kansas.  He  was  beyond  question 
the  most  active  and  successful  man  who  ever 
entered  the  Indian  country  in  the  early  days, 
and  rendered  great  service  to  the  government. 
He  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  St.  Louis  and 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  in  1813. 

Manuel  Lisa  was  married  twice  among  his 
own  people,  and  also  had  a  wife  from  the  Oma- 
ha tribe.  It  is  said  this  marriage  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  Indian 


favor  and  to  hold  a  commercial  advantage  over 
his  rivals  in  the  fur  trade. 

Two  children  were  born  of  this  union  and 
were  recognized  in  his  will  as  his  "natural 
children."  Lisa  provided  for  the  education 
of  these  children  before  his  death.  Little  is 
known  of  his  first  wife  who  favored  him  with 
three  children.  The  second  wife  of  his  own 
people  was  Mary  Hampstead  Keeny,  of  St. 
Louis,  whom  he  married  August  5,  1818.  Mrs. 
Lisa  spent  the  winter  of  1819-1820  with  her 
husband  at  his  post  in  Nebraska  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  white  woman  to  ascend  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

Major  Joshua  Pilcher.  Major  Joshua 
Pilcher,  pioneer  Indian  trader,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  March  15,  1790.  He  entered  busi- 
ness pursuits  in  St.  Louis  in  1812,  and  in  1820 
entered  the  fur  trade  as  a  member  of  the  reor- 
ganized Missouri  Fur  Company,  of  which  he 
became  president  in  1821,  upon  the  death  of 
Manuel  Lisa.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
company  until  its  dissolution  about  1830.  For 
a  time  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company  and  had  charge  of  their 
post  at  Council  Bluff.  In  1838,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Van  Buren  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  which 
was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  General 
William  Clark,  the  associate  of  Meriwether 
Lewis.  As  did  a  large  number  of  these  early 
pioneers,  he  married  an  Indian  woman.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  of 
strict  integrity,  and  high  standing  in  business 
and  social  circles. 

Lucien  Fontenelle.  Lucien  Francois  Fon- 
tenelle,  pioneer  Indian  fur  trader,  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  a  powerful  family  of  the 
French  nobility.  Lucien  was  born  near  New 
Orleans  about  1800.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  St.  Louis  in 
1816  and  made  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie. He  later  entered  business  for  himself  and 
for  a  time  was  associated  with  Andrew  Drips. 
He  established  a  storehouse  at  Bellevue  where 
he  made  his  home.  He  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  Omaha  Indians  and  married  a 
woman  of  the  tribe.     It  is  said  the  marriage 
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was  performed  by  Father  De  Smet,  an  influen- 
tial Catholic  missionary. 

Fontenelle  had  five  children  :  Logan,  Henry, 
Albert,  Tecumseh,  and  Susan.  He  gave  all 
of  his  children  a  good  education  and  they  were 
baptised  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1838,  he 
abandoned  his  mountain  home  and  lived  with 
his  family  in  Bellevue.  He  died  in  1840 
and  was  buried  at  Bellevue.  His  distin- 
guished son,  Logan,  was  later  buried  by  his 
side. 

Andrew  Drips.  Andrew  Drips,  fur  trader, 
was  born  in  1789  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history.  Like  his  contemporaries,  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  which  at  the  time  was  attracting  at- 
tention. In  1820  he  became  a  member  of  the 
reorganized  Missouri  Fur  Company  and  ac- 
companied many  expeditions  in  its  interest, 
gaining  a  reputation  as  mountaineer.  In  1842, 
he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  by  President 
Tvler  for  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri 
tribes.  After  four  years  in  this  service  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
and  for  some  years  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bellevue.  For  a  time  he  was  associated  with 
Lucien  Fontenelle  and  Joshua  Pilcher.  In 
early  life  he  married  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Otoe  tribe.  Major  Drips  died  in  1880  at  Kan- 
sas City. 

John  Pierre  Cabanne.  John  Pierre  Ca- 
banne, Indian  trader,  and  prominent  citizen  of 
St.  Louis,  was  born  about  1773.  The  first 
brick  residence  of  St.  Louis  was  built  by  Mr. 
Cabanne  and  was  known  as  the  Cabanne  man- 
sion, on  the  King's  Highway,  near  the  present 
site  of  Forest  Park.  He  was  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  that  city  for  many  years. 
1  [e  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  bank 
of  Missouri  in  1816.  A  year  or  two  earlier  he 
became  identified  with  the  American  Fur 
Company.  After  1820  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  the  fur  trade  and 
made  many  trips  up  the  Missouri  river  in  its 
interest.  Between  1822  and  1826,  he  estab- 
lished a  post  known  as  Cabanne's  Post,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Omaha.  He 
was  in  charge  of  this  post  until  1833.     Major 


Pilcher  succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  post 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  Bellevue. 
Mr.  Cabanne  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1841. 

Moses    Merrill.      Moses    Merrill,    pioneer 
Indian    missionary,    was    born    in    Sedgwick 
county,  Maine,  in  1803.    His  father  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  afterward 
became  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  faith.    Moses 
was  given  the  best  education  common  in  his 
day  and  for  a  time  taught  school  in  his  native 
state.     After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  of- 
fered his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indi- 
ans, but  the   New   York  Baptist  convention 
to  which  the  offer  was  made,  did  not  accept  it. 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  Michigan  where  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  in  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy. Mr.  Merrill  married  Eliza  Wilcox  in  1830, 
and  in  1832  was  appointed  missionary  to  Sault 
Ste.   Marie.  The  following  spring  they  were 
transferred   to    Missouri,   and   later  went   to 
Bellevue  where  a  mission  school  was  at  once 
opened.      Mr.    Merrill   and   his   wife   labored 
faithfully   among   the   Indians,   teaching   and 
preaching  until  his  life  was  laid  down  in  1840. 
Authentic  Explorations.     The  most  im- 
portant of  the  early  explorations  was  that  of 
Lewis  and    Clark.   Their   expedition   had   of- 
ficial significance  and  gave  definite  information 
concerning  a  vast  region  and  lent  an  impetus 
towards   its   further  exploration.     This  event 
marks  the  beginning  of  definite  history  of  the 
territory  from  which  was  to  be  carved  a  num- 
ber of  populous  and  prosperous  states. 

William  Clark.  William  Clark  was  born 
August  1,  1770,  in  Kentucky,  not  far  from  his 
later  associate,  Meriwether  Lewis.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Louisville  where,  amidst  the  most  humble 
surroundings,  he  grew  up.  He  chose  a  mili- 
tary career  and  was  appointed  ensign  in  the 
regular  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  two  years 
later  he  was  made  captain  of  militia.  In  1791 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  infantry, 
and  later  served  as  adjutant  and  quartermaster. 
In  1796  he  resigned  from  the  army  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  returned  to  his  farm  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  1807  Lieutenant  Clark  was  commissioned 
by    President    Jefferson    as    brigadier-general 
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and  Indian  agent  of  Louisiana  territory.  In 
this  office  he  became  widely  known  and  great- 
ly trusted  by  both  whites  and  Indians.  In  1812 
the  name  of  the  territory  was  changed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1813  General  Clark  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Madison  as  governor  of  the 
territory,  which  embraced  all  of  the  present 
state  of  Nebraska.  He  was  reappointed  by 
Madison  in  1816  and  1817,  and  by  Monroe  in 
1820.  He  held  the  office  continuously  until 
Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the 
Union.  In  1822,  President  Monroe  named 
him  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  St.  Louis  in 
1838. 

Meriwether  Lewis.  Meriwether  Lewis 
was  born  in  1774  near  Charlottesville,  Virgin- 
ia.    He  came  of  an  illustrious   family  which 


had  achieved  military  distinction  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  answer- 
ed the  call  of  George  Washington  for  volun- 
teers to  put  down  the  ''whisky  rebellion."  He 
later  entered  the  regular  service  as  a  lieuten- 
ant ;  still  later  he  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy, 
and  finally  became  paymaster  of  his  regiment, 
He  had  served  for  two  years  as  private  secre- 
tary to  President  Jefferson  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  expedition  through 
which  he  became  famous.  At  his  suggestion, 
the  president  appointed  Lieutenant  Clark  as 
his  associate  in  the  command  of  the  exploring 
party.  In  1807,  Captain  Lewis  was  appointed 
governor  of  Louisiana  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death 
by  suicide  in  1809. 
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TRAVEL  and  transportation,  whose  im- 
petus is  the  desire  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  personal  impressions,  and  material  goods, 
have  always  been  the  prime  factors  of  civiliza- 
tion; and  where  travel  and  trade  have  been 
freest,  civilization  has  reached  its  highest  plane. 
There  is  as  yet  but  scant  knowledge  of  Indian 
or  prehistoric  routes  of  travel  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  subject  is  in  the  main  a  future  field 
for  students.  One  class  of  investigators  insist 
that,  on  their  longer  journeys,  Indians  travel- 
ed by  a  sort  of  instinct  and  irregularity,  and 
not  by  fixed  or  definite  routes.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Killian  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject1 
quotes  T.  S.  Huffaker,  of  Council  Grove,  Kan- 
sas, "who  came  to  the  frontier  in  1846,  as  a 
missionary  and  teacher,"  as  follows: 

When  I  first  came  among  the  Indians,  now 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  there  were  at 
that  time  no  well-defined  trails  between  the  lo- 
cations of  the  different  tribes,  but  between  the 
several  bands  of  the  same  tribe,  there  were 
plain,  beaten  trails.  Each  band  had  a  village 
of  its  own,  and  they  continually  visited 
each  other.  The  different  tribes  would  change 
their  location  perpetually,  and  never  remain 
in  one  location  long  enough  to  mark  any  well- 
defined  trails,  in  going  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

Mr.  Killian  argues  that  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  above  statements  are: 

That  there  were  no  permanent  trails  over 
the  Plains  in  prehistoric  times,  as  shown  by  the 
facts  and  conditions  set  forth  herein,  and  there 
is  neither  evidence  nor  tradition  for  such  an 
assumption.  There  probably  were  prehistoric 
routes,  sometimes  several  miles  in  width,  but 
no  trails,  roads  or  paths  as  understood  by  the 
use  of  these  words  at  the  present  day.     In  a 

1  The  Conservative,  August  8,  1901,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  editor. 

2  September  5,  1901. 


timbered  or  mountainous  country,  the  case  was 
different,  and  prehistoric  trails  existed. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  same 
journal 2  Mr.  A.  T.  Richardson  quotes  General 
G.  M.  Dodge,  who  became  very  familiar  with 
the  Plains  country  during  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad : 

All  over  our  continent  there  were  perma- 
nent Indian  trails ;  especially  was  this  the  case 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  There  were  regu- 
lar trails  from  village  to  village,  to  well-known 
crossings  of  streams,  up  the  valleys  of  great 
streams,  over  the  lowest  and  most  practicable 
divides,  passing  through  the  country  where 
water  could  be  obtained,  and  in  the  mountains 
the  Indian  trails  were  always  well-defined 
through  all  the  practicable  passes.  I  traveled  a 
great  deal  with  the  Indians  myself  at  one  time, 
and  when  they  started  for  any  given  point  they 
always  took  a  well-established  trail,  unless  they 
divided  off  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  something 
of  that  kind ;  and  in  my  own  reconnaissances  in 
the  West,  and  in  my  engineering  parties,  when 
we  found  Indian  trails  that  led  in  the  right 
direction  for  our  surveys,  we  always  followed 
them  up  and  examined  them,  and  always  found 
that  they  took  us  to  the  best  fords  of  streams, 
to  the  most  practical  crossings  of  divides,  to 
the  lowest  passes  in  the  mountains;  and  they 
were  of  great  benefit  to  us,  especially  where 
we  had  no  maps  of  the  country,  because  we 
could  lay  them  down  and  work  from  them  as 
well-defined  features  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  quotes  the  observation 
of  Parkman,  the  historian,  Rufus  Sage,  and 
John  C.  Fremont  as  to  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct Pawnee  trails  on  the  Nebraska  plains. 
The  notations  of  the  first  surveyors  of  Ne- 
braska show  fragmentary  Indian  trails  and 
roads  of  pioneer  white  men,  because  some  of 
them  marked  their  routes  with  regularity, 
while  others  did  not.    It  will  require  the  labo- 
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rious  work  of  special  students  to  trace  these 
Indian  routes  of  travel,  which  undoubtedly 
existed  well-defined  and  of  various  lengths, 
from  the  local  trails  radiating  from  the  more 
or  less  permanent  villages  to  those  of  an  ex- 
tent of  several  hundred  miles,  such  as  the 
well-known  Pawnee  routes  from  the  habitat 
of  that  tribe  along  and  north  of  the  Platte  val- 
ley to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Republican 
river  country  and  even  to  the  rivers  farther 
south.  When  Major  Long  arrived  at  the 
Pawnee  villages  on  the  Loup  river,  he  noted 
that  the  trail  on  which  he  had  traveled  from 
the  Missouri  had  the  appearance  of  being 
more  frequented  as  he  approached  the  Pawnee 
towns,  and  here,  instead  of  a  single  pathway. 
it  consisted  of  more  than  twenty  parallel  paths, 
of  similar  size  and  appearance.3  Again  he 
observes  that  the  path  leading  to  the  Pawnee 
villages  runs  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of 
west  from  the  cantonment  (Long's  winter 
quarters),  and  leads  across  a  tract  of  high  and 
barren  prairie  for  the  first  ten  miles.  At  this 
distance  it  crosses  the  Papillion,  or  Butterfly 
creek.1 

Charles  Augustus  Murray,  in  his  account  of 
his  residence  with  the  Pawnee  Indians  in  1835, 
describes  the  Indian  mode  of  travel  in  masses : 

They  move  in  three  parallel  bodies;  the 
left  wing  consisting  of  part  of  the  Grand  Paw- 
nees and  the  Tapages ;  the  center  of  the  re- 
maining Grand  Pawnees;  and  the  right,  of 
the  Republicans.  .  .  All  these  bodies  move 
in  "Indian  file,"  though  of  course,  in  the  min- 
gled mass  of  men,  women,  children,  and  pack- 
horses,  it  is  not  very  regularly  observed  ;  never- 
theless, on  arriving  at  the  halting-place,  the 
party  to  which  I  belonged  invariably  camped 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village,  the 
great  chief  in  the  center  and  the  Republicans 
(Tapages)  on  the  western  side;  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  so  well  kept  that  after  I  had 
been  a  few  days  with  them  I  could  generally 
find  our  lodge  in  a  new  encampment  with  very 
little  trouble,  although  the  village  consisted 
of  about  600  of  them,  all  nearly  similar  in 
appearance.0 

Murray  recounts  a  remarkable  feat  of  trav- 
eling   by    an    individual    Indian.      I  lis    party 

3  Long's  First  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
*Ibid..  p.  427. 

5  Trairls  in  S'nrth  America,  vol.  i,  pp.  282-283. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  273-274 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 


started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  Pawnee 
villages  with  a  party  of  Pawnees  who  had 
gone  on  ahead : 

A  runner  had  been  sent  forward  to  request 
the  chiefs  to  make  a  short  halt  in  order  to 
give  our  party  time  to  come  up.  This  Indian 
had  walked  at  the  head  of  the  party  as  guide 
during  the  whole  day's  journey,  which  occu- 
pied nearly  24  hours.  When  we  halted,  Sa- 
ni-tsa-rish  went  up  to  him  and  spoke  a  few 
words,  upon  which,  without  rest  or  food,  he 
tightened  the  belt  around  his  middle  and  set 
oil'  at  a  run,  which  he  must  have  maintained 
upwards  of  20  miles.  He  had  to  traverse  the 
same  ground  coming  back,  and  thus  he  must 
have  gone  over  100  miles  of  ground  without 
food  or  rest  in  24  hours.  .  .  We  found  the 
Indian  regulations  for  traveling  very  fatiguing, 
namely,  starting  at  four  A.  M.,  with  nothing  to 
eat,  and  tarveling  till  one,  when  we  halted  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  one  time  .  .  .  and 
on  the  20th  (July,  1835)  we  traveled  from  half 
past  three  in  the  morning  till  half  past  eight 
in  the  evening.  .  .  A  war  party  leaves  only 
the  trail  of  the  horses,  or,  of  course,  if  it  be 
a  foot  party,  the  still  lighter  tracks  of  their 
own  feet ;  but  when  they  are  on  their  summer 
hunt  or  migrating  from  one  region  to  another, 
they  take  their  squaws  and  children  with  them, 
and  this  trail  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  two  parallel  tracks  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart  not  unlike  those 
of  a  light  pair  of  wheels ;  these  are  made  by 
the  points  of  the  long  curved  poles  on  which 
their  lodges  are  stretched,  the  thickest  or  butt 
ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  each  side  of  the 
pack-eaddle,  while  the  points  trail  behind  the 
horse ;  in  crossing  rough  or  boggy  places 
this  is  often  found  the  most  inconvenient  part 
of  an  Indian  camp  equipage.6 

Mr.  Murray  makes  an  interesting  observa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  of  game  on  the  prairies 
of  northeastern  Kansas  over  which  he  was 
traveling : 

No  game  had  been  seen  or  killed  (since 
starting  from  Fort  Leavenworth),  and  even,' 
hour's  experience  tended  to  convince  me  of 
the  exaggerated  statements  with  which  many 
western  travelers  have  misled  the  civilized 
world  in  regard  to  the  game  of  these  prairies. 
I  had  now  been  traveling  five  days  through 
them,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grouse 
and  the  fawn  I  shot,  had  not  seen  anything 
eatable,  either  bird  or  quadruped. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail.  Whether  or  not  the 
famous  Santa  Fe  trail  was  established  or  used 
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by  Indians  in  the  general  sense  indicated  by  the 
name,  before  it  was  surveyed  under  authority 
of  the  federal  government,  not  long  after  1820, 
is  a  mooted  question.  The  first  wagon  train 
over  this  trail  started  from  Westport,  Mis- 
souri, its  initial  point,  in  1828.  This  road 
was  established  for  communication  between 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  settlements  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  Oregon  Trail.  The  Oregon  trail  was 
the  most  notable  route  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  called  fairly  a  social  institu- 
tion, for  like  other  social  institutions  it  was  not 
made  but  grew,  and  its  growth  was  simply 
the  result  of  human  movement  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  By  1843,  it  had  become 
a  well-defined  route  for  trade  and  other  traf- 
fic between  a  great  base,  St.  Louis,  and  a 
great  objective  point,  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  The  general  line  of  this  trail  had 
been  used  by  the  Indians,  though  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
left  to  true  emigrants  and  travelers,  the  whites, 
to  develop  it  into  a  continuous  route.  While 
St.  Louis  was  the  real  southern  terminus  of 
the  route,  the  overland  trail  began  at  Franklin, 
Missouri,  two  hundred  and  five  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  river.  In  the  course 
of  ten  years  Independence,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  had  superseded  Frank- 
lin as  the  initial  point  of  the  land  route,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  river  had  carried  away  the 
Independence  landing,  so  that  Westport,  now 
within  the  boundary  of  Kansas  City,  became 
the  starting  point.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
traffic  by  way  of  Franklin  and  Independence 
which  began  about  1820,  was  with  Santa  Fe, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  travel  over  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Oregon  trail  began.  In 
July.  1819,  Long's  party  noted  that  Franklin, 
"at  present  increasing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Missouri,  had  been  com- 
menced but  two  years  and  a  half  before  the 
time  of  our  journey."  This  indicates  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
posts,  and  also  its  recent  growth.  Long's 
journalist  uttered  a  prophecy  as  to  the  fate  of 
Franklin  which  was  to  be  verified  in  a  very  re- 
alistic manner,  for  the  town  was  swept  away 


not  many  years  after.  The  chronicler  said: 
"The  bed  of  the  river  near  the  shore  has  been 
heretofore  obstructed  by  sandbars  which  pre- 
vented large  boats  from  approaching  the  town  ; 
whether  this  evil  will  increase  or  diminish  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine,  such  is  the  want  of 
stability  in  everything  belonging  to  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Missouri.  It  is  even  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  site  of  Franklin  will  not  at  some  future 
day  be  occupied  by  the  river  which  at  this 
time  seems  to  be  encroaching  on  its  banks." 

Hunt's  Astorian  expedition  (1811),  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  follow  the  eastern  line  of  the 
trail,  but  ascended  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Ankara  villages.  But  it  did  follow  the 
trail  from  the  junction  of  Port  Neuf  river 
with  the  Snake.  There  appears  to  be  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  passage  of  this  route 
by  white  men  before  Hunt,  and  to  his  party 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  discovered  and 
established  it.  Certain  writers  incline  to  be- 
little Hunt's  ability  and  achievement,  but  he 
should  have  the  credit  of  reaching  the  Colum- 
bia from  the  point  where  he  struck  the  Wind 
River  or  Bighorn  mountains,  near  the  present 
Jackson's  Hole,  by  original  investigation  and 
experimental  exploration  of  a  very  difficult 
character.  There  was  absolutely  no  pathway 
to  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  Indians  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Snake  river  were  ignorant 
of  any  way  to  reach  it.  On  their  return  Stu- 
art and  Crooks  followed  the  general  course  of 
the  Oregon  trail  to  Grand  Island,  Nebraska, 
with  the  exception  of  a  detour  in  southeastern 
Idaho.  Bonneville  certainly,  and  Wyeth  prob- 
ably, passed  over  the  cut-off  from  Independ- 
ence to  Grand  island  in  1832,  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  Bonneville's  was  the  first  wagon  train 
over  this  end  of  the  trail.  These  appear  to  be 
the  first  authenticated  journeys  by  the  cut- 
off. A  fairly  accurate  itinerary  of  the  trail 
has  been  made  from  notes  of  Fremont  and 
other  travelers  as  follows:  From  Independ- 
ence for  the  distance  of  41  miles  it  is  identical 
with  the  Santa  Fe  trail;  to  the  Kansas  river,  81 
miles ;  to  the  Big  Blue  river,  174  miles ;  to  the 
Little  Blue,  242  miles ;  head  of  the  Little  Blue, 
296  miles;  Platte  river.  316  miles;  lower  ford 
of  South  Platte  river,  433  miles ;  upper  ford  of 
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South  Platte,  493  miles;  Chimney  Rock.  571 
miles;  Scotts  Bluff,  616  miles.  Adding  the 
distance  from  the  northwest  boundary  of  Ne- 
braska to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  terminus,  yields 
a  total  of  2,020  miles.  The  trail  crossed  the 
present  Nebraska  line  at  or  very  near  the 
point  of  the  intersection  of  the  97th  meridian 
and  about  four  miles  west  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  Jefferson  county.  It  left  the  Little 
Blue  at  a  bend  beyond  this  point,  but  reached  it 
again  just  beyond  Hebron.  It  left  the  stream 
finally  at  a  point  near  Leroy,  and  reached  the 
Platte  river  about  twenty  miles  below  the  west- 
ern or  upper  end  of  Grand  island.  Proceeding 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Platte,  it  crossed 
the  south  fork  about  sixty  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion, and  touched  the  north  fork  at  Ash  creek, 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  south  fork  crossing. 
In  18 JO  Major  S.  II.  Long  crossed  the 
Platte  from  the  north  side.  There  was  evi- 
dently no  fixed  or  well-known  ford  at  that 
time,  for  this  noted  explorer  informs  us  that 
he  was  led  to  the  fording  place  of  the  north 
fork  through  animal  instinct : 

We  had  halted  here,  (at  the  confluence  of 
the  forks)  and  were  making  preparations  to 
examine  the  north  fork  with  a  view  of  cross- 
ing it,  when  we  saw  two  elk  plunge  into  the 
river  a  little  above  us  on  the  same  side.  Per- 
ceiving it  was  their  design  to  cross  the  river 
we  watched  them  until  they  arrived  on  the 
other  side  which  they  did  without  swimming. 
We  accordingly  chose  the  same  place  they 
had  taken,  and  putting  a  part  of  our  baggage 
in  a  skin  canoe,  waded  across,  leading  our 
horses,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  other  side. 

Major  Long  crossed  the  neck  between  the 
two  forks  diagonally  and  forded  the  south 
fork  at  or  near  the  place  of  the  subsequent 
lower  ford.7 

Travel  by  emigrants  across  the  Plains  by 
the  great  trail  to  Caifornia  and  Oregon, 
chiefly  to  the  latter,  set  in  appreciably  in  1844. 

Francis  Parkman,  who  left  St.  Louis  in 
the  spring  of  1846.  on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and 
amusement  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  found 
"the  old  legitimate  trail  of  the  Oregon  emi- 


7  Long's  First  Expedition,  vol.  i,  p.  463. 

8  What  I  Saw  in  California,  p.  94. 

*  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  p.  S3. 

10  Journal  of   Travel   Over  t'e   Rocky   Mountains 
to  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  p.  22. 


grants"  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  trail, 

and  in  that  year  both  Parkman  and  llryant 
found  a  heavy  travel  of  emigrants  to  Oregon 
and  California  over  the  trail.  The  latter  re- 
ports that  his  party  met  five  men  between  the 
lower  and  upper  ford  of  the  Platte,  going  east- 
ward, who  had  counted  470  west-bound  emi- 
grant wagons  in  coming  from  Fort  Laramie ; 
and  they  were  "about  equally  divided  between 
California  and  Oregon."8 

Before  the  high  tide  of  traffic  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields  set  in,  in  1849,  there  were 
two  principal  places  where  the  large  general 
travel  to  Oregon  and  California  crossed  the 
Platte  known  as  the  lower  ford  and  the 
upper  ford.  Irving,  in  his  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  pays  more  attention  to 
literary  form  than  to  exact  narrative  and 
statement  of  the  facts,  much  to  the  present  his- 
torian's regret.  We  learn  from  him  only  that 
Bonneville  traveled  two  days  from  the  junc- 
tion to  his  crossing  of  the  south  fork,  and 
nine  miles  from  that  crossing  to  the  north 
fork.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  lower  ford, 
and  his  crossing  place  was  probably  some  dis- 
tance east  of  the  later  common  upper  ford. 
We  are  told  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  forks, 
"finding  it  impossible  from  quicksands  and 
other  dangerous  impediments  to  cross  the 
river  in  this  neighborhood,  he  kept  up  along 
the  south  fork  for  two  days  merely  seeking 
a  safe  fording  place."0 

Fremont  on  his  outward  trip,  in  1842,  made 
this  record:  "I  halted  about  forty  miles  from 
the  junction.  .  .  Our  encampment  was  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  road 
crossed  to  the  north  fork." 

Joel  Palmer  of  Indiana,  who  started  with 
a  party  from  Independence.  Missouri.  May  6. 
1845.  returning  in  1846,  makes  the  following 
explicit  statement: 

The  lower  crossing  of  the  Platte  river  i< 
five  or  six  miles  above  the  forks  and  where 
the  high  ground  commences  between  the  two 
streams.  There  is  a  trail  which  turns 

over  the  bluff  to  the  left  :  we,  however,  took 
the  ris,rlit  and  crossed  the  river.  The  south 
fork  is  at  this  place  about  one-fourth  mile 
wide  and  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  with  a 
sandy  bottom  which  made  the  fording  so 
heavy  that  we  were  compelled  to  double 
teams.10 
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Nineteen  miles  from  the  forks,  "the  road 
between  the  two  forks  strikes  across  the  ridge 
toward  the  north  fork.  Directly  across,  the 
distance  does  not  exceed  four  miles ;  hut  the 
road  runs  obliquely  and  reaches  the  north  fork 
nine  miles  from  our  last  camp"  —  the  place  of 
leaving  the  south  fork.  "At  Ash  Hollow  the 
trail  which  follows  the  east  side  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  from  where  we  crossed  it 
connects  with  this  trail."  Palmer's  itinerary 
has  this  record  :  "From  lower  to  upper  cross- 
ing of  south  fork,  forty-five  miles." 

Edwin  Bryant,  who  traveled  by  the  Oregon 
trail  from  Independence  to  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1846,  crossed  the  south  fork  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  the  junction,  according  to  his 
measurement,  but  he  states  that  "the  distance 
from  the  south  to  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte 
by  the  emigrant  trail  is  about  twenty-two 
miles,  without  water," ll  which  would  place 
the  upper  ford  approximately  where  Palmer 
and  Stansbury  found  it. 

Howard  Stansbury,  a  captain  of  United 
States  topographical  engineers,  was  ordered, 
April  11,  1849,  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
lake  and  exploring  the  valley.  His  description 
and  measurements  of  the  route  are  made  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  characteristic  of  the 
trained  engineer.  He  started  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  31st  of  May.  He  notes 
that  a  "Boston  company's  train,"  which  trav- 
eled in  advance  of  his  party,  crossed  the  South 
Platte  twenty  miles  above  the  forks ;  but  he 
"preferred  to  follow  still  further  the  main 
road."  crossing  sixty-six  miles  above  the  lower 
ford,  or  seventy-two  miles  above  the  forks. 
He  says  specifically:  "This  is  the  upper  ford 
and  easily  crossed  in  low  stages  of  the  river, 
width,  700  yards."  12  By  his  measurement  it 
was  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  cross- 
ing to  the  north  fork  at  Ash  Hollow.  On  his 
return  trip  in  October,  1850.  he  notes  that  at 
Ash  Hollow  "the  road  leaves  for  the  south 
fork,    and    the    ridge    is    crossed    by    several 

11  What  1  Saw  in  California,  p.  97. 

12  Stansburv's  Expedition,  p.  272. 
« Ibid.,  p.  289. 

11  Across  ihr  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  106. 
15  Staiisbury's  Expedition,  p.  272. 


tracks;  one  leads  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
forks,  ours  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the  south 
fork."  13  He  finds  the  distance  the  same  as 
in  the  outgoing  trip,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
trail  seems  to  have  been  well-defined  and  per- 
manent at  that  time. 

William  Kelly,  an  English  traveler,  who 
passed  up  the  trail  in  1849,  crossed  the  Platte 
at  the  upper  ford.  He  describes  the  route 
between  the  two  forks  of  the  river  as  follows : 

About  half  way  between  the  forks  we  got 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  divide,  where 
driving  became  rather  a  nerve-testing  opera- 
tion; the  only  practicable  path  being  along  a 
ridge  with  a  declivity  amounting  to  a  preci- 
pice on  each  side,  and  so  narrow  that  it  did 
not  admit  of  a  man's  walking  alongside  to  lay 
hold  of  the  leaders  in  case  of  need;  but  this 
very  circumstance,  I  believe,  contributed  to 
our  safety,  as  the  sagacity  of  the  mule  con- 
vinced him  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  go  on  cautiously.  Not  a  voice  was  heard 
for  a  couple  of  miles,  every  mind  being  occu- 
pied with  a  sensation  of  impending  danger, 
for  in  some  places  the  trail  was  so  edge-like 
that  even  some  of  the  horsemen  alit,  under 
the  influence  of  giddiness.14 

The  descent  into  Ash  Hollow  was  precip- 
itous. In  undertaking  it  all  but  the  wheel- 
span  of  mules  were  taken  off,  the  wheels  were 
locked,  and  the  men  undertook  to  steady  the 
progress  of  the  wagon  by  holding  it  back  with 
a  rope.  The  rope  broke,  and  the  wagon  slid 
or  fell  upon  the  mules,  killing  one  and  injur- 
ing the  other. 

Stansbury  found  the  distance  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  Independence  road  about  forty-six  miles. 
He  seems  to  have  left  the  Little  Blue  at  the 
usual  point,  near  the  present  Leroy,  Adams 
county,  where  the  trail  cut  across  to  Thirty- 
two  Mile  creek,  seven  and  a  half  miles ;  thence 
to  the  Platte  river,  twelve  miles ;  and  to  Fort 
Kearney,  seventeen  miles.  He  tells  us  that 
he  struck  the  Platte  in  a  broad  valley  and  that, 
"this  road  has  since  (June  18,  1849)  been 
abandoned  for  one  on  the  left;  more  direct  to 
Fort  Kearney."  15 

Joel  Palmer  in  his  itinerary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing distances  on  the  Oregon  trail : 

The  distance  from  St.  Joseph.  Missouri,  to 
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the  Independence  trail,  striking  it  ten  miles 
west  of  Blue  river,  is  about  100  miles:  from 
the  forks  of  these  roads  to  the  Big  Sandy, 
striking  it  near  its  junction  with  the  Repub- 
lican river,  42  miles;  from  the  Big  Sandy  to 
the  Republican  fork  of  Blue  river,'"  18  miles; 
up  the  Republican  river,  53  miles;  from  the 
Republican  to  the  Platte,  20  miles;  up  the 
Platte  to  the  crossing  of  the  south  fork,  120 
miles;  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  crossing 
of  the  south  fork,  45  miles. 

Mr.  Palmer  here  observes  that  there  is  a 
road  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  but  little 
choice  in  them.  From  the  south  to  the  north 
fork  at  Ash  Hollow,  20  miles;  thence  to  a 
point  opposite  Solitary  Tower,  on  Little  creek, 
42  miles ;  thence  to  a  point  opposite  Chimney 
Rock,  16  miles:  thence  to  a  point  where  the 
road  crosses  the  river,  15  miles;  thence  to 
Scotts  Bluff,  10  miles;  thence  to  Horse  creek, 
12  miles ;  thence  to  Fort  Laramie,  24  miles. 

Palmer  followed  the  Little  Blue,  which  he 
evidently  miscalled  the  Republican  fork  of  the 
Blue,  and  then  went  over  to  the  Big  Platte, 
the  usual  twenty  miles,  and  thence  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  south  fork,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles. 

While  all  of  these  travelers  followed  sub- 
stantially the  same  route  through  Nebraska, 
yet,  either  through  their  own  carelessness  or 
because  the  names  of  the  streams,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  course  especially,  were  not 
certain  or  fixed,  they  greatly  confused  them. 
The  schedule  distance  between  the  Vermillion 
and  the  Big  Blue  was  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  yet  Kelly  traveled  several  days  and 
crossed  two  other  streams,  each  of  which  he 
felt  certain  was  the  important  one  in  question, 
before  he  came  to  the  fine  river  which  he 
definitely  decided  was  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Big  Blue.  The  length  of  the  route  up  the 
Little  Blue  valley  in  all  was  about  seventy 
miles,  though  it  left  the  stream  where  impor- 
tant bends  or  easier  going  required.  If  Bry- 
ant is  accurate  in  his  statement,  he  tra 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Little  Blue  'to 
the  Platte  river,  which  he  reached  about 
twelve  miles  below  the  head  of  Grand  island. 

"■The  Republican  river  is  not  a  fork  of  the  Blue 
but  of  the  Kansas;  moreover,  he  mistook  the  Little 
Blue  for  the  Republican. 


Palmer,  Kelly,  and  Stansbury  reached  the 
Platte  only  a  few  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
island;  but  Captain  Bonneville  reached  it 
twenty-five  miles  below. 

The  old  California  crossing,  which  was  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  "upper  ford,"  was 
twenty-seven  miles  east  of  the  upper  Cali- 
fornia crossing  at  old  Julesburg,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Lodge  Pole  creek.  In  the  year  1859, 
a  Frenchman  from  St.  Louis,  called  Beauvais, 
established  a  trading  post  at  the  old  Cali- 
fornia crossing,  which  on  that  account  came 
to  be  called  Beauvais'  ranch.  There  was  very 
little  travel  by  the  upper  California  route  until 
the  daily  mail  was  established  in  1861, 
which  crossed  at  old  Julesburg.  After  cross- 
ing the  Platte,  this  route  followed  Lodge  Pole 
creek  as  far  as  Thirty-mile  ridge  which  ran 
toward  the  north  fork.  It  continued  along 
this  ridge  by  way  of  Mud  Springs,  reaching 
the  North  Platte  near  Court  House  Rock. 
The  earlier  and  great  crossing  was  on  the 
main  Oregon  trail,  and  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Ash  Hollow  route.  The  Mormon  trail, 
which  was  established  by  the  Mormon  exodus, 
followed  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  all  the 
way  from  Florence  to  the  crossing  beyond 
Fort  Laramie. 

At  least  before  Fort  Kearney  was  estab- 
lished. Ash  Hollow  was  the  most  important 
and  interesting  point  on  the  trail,  this  side  of 
Fort  Laramie,  after  it  struck  the  Platte  river. 
Owing  to  Irving's  vagueness  we  can  not  be 
sure  that  he  was  describing  that  delectable 
place  in  recording  Captain  Bonneville's  prog- 

-:  "They  reached  a  small  but  beautiful 
grove  from  which  issued  the  confused  notes 
of  singing  birds,  the  first  they  had  heard  since 
crossing  the  boundary  of  Missouri";  but  cir- 
cumstances almost  warrant  that  conclusion. 
Palmer  relates  that  "the  road  then  turns  down 
Ash  Hollow  to  the  river;  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  latter  is  a  fine  spring,  and  around  it 
1  L,Tass  in  abundance." 

Stansburv,  seeing  with  the  scientific  eye  and 
writing  with  the  trained  hand,  has  left  us  an 
invaluable  description  of  the  crossing  betwi 
the  two  forks  and  of    \-h  Hollow  it 

Today    we    crossed    tin-    ridge    between    the 
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North  and  South  forks  of  the  Platte,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  and  a  half  miles.  As  we 
expected  to  find  no  water  for  the  whole  of 
this  distance,  the  India-rubber  bags  were 
filled  with  a  small  supply.  The  road  struck 
directly  up  the  bluff,  rising  quite  rapidly  at 
first,  then  very  gradually  for  twelve  miles, 
when  we  reached  the  summit,  and  a  most 
magnificent  view  saluted  the  eye.  Before  and 
below  us  was  the  North  Fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
winding  its  way  through  broken  hills  and 
green  meadows ;  behind  us  the  undulating 
prairie  rising  gently  from  the  South  Fork, 
over  which  we  had  just  passed ;  on  our  right, 
the  gradual  convergence  of  the  two  valleys 
was  distinctly  perceptible ;  while  immediately 
at  our  feet  were  the  heads  of  Ash  Creek, 
which  fell  off  suddenly  into  deep  precipitous 
chasms  on  either  side,  leaving  only  a  high 
narrow  ridge  or  back  bone,  which  gradually 
descended,  until,  toward  its  western  termina- 
tion, it  fell  off  precipitately  into  the  bottom 
of  the  creek.  Here  we  were  obliged,  from 
the  steepness  of  the  road,  to  let  the  wagons 
down  by  ropes,  but  the  labor  of  a  dozen  men 
for  a  few  days  would  make  the  descent  easy 
and  safe.  The  bottom  of  Ash  Creek  is  tol- 
erably well  wooded,  principally  with  ash  and 
some  dwarf  cedars.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
was  entirely  dry,  but  toward  the  mouth  sev- 
eral springs  of  delightfully  cold  and  refresh- 
ing water  were  found,  altogether  the  best  that 
has  been  met  with  since  leaving  the  Missouri. 
We  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  here 
called  Ash  Hollow.  The  traces  of  the  great 
tide  of  emigration  that  had  preceded  us  were 
plainly  visible  in  remains  of  camp-fires,  in 
blazed  trees  covered  with  innumerable  names 
carved  and  written  on  them ;  but,  more  than 
all,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  herbage.  .  . 
On  the  slope  towards  the  South  Fork  the 
valleys  are  wide  and  long  with  gracefully 
curved  lines,  gentle  slopes,  and  broad  hollows. 
.  .  .  Almost  immediately  after  crossing 
the  point  of  "divide,"  we  strike  upon  the  head- 
waters of  Ash  Creek,  whence  the  descent  is 
abrupt  and  precitous.  Immediately  at  your 
feet  is  the  principal  ravine,  with  sides  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  clothed  with 
cedar.  Into  this  numerous  other  ravines  run, 
meeting  it  at  different  angles,  and  so  com- 
pletely cutting  up  the  earth,  that  scarcely  a 
foot  of  level  ground  could  be  seen.  The  whole 
surface  consisted  of  merely  narrow  ridges  di- 
viding the  ravines  from  each  other,  and  run- 

17  Stansbury's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
pp.  40-41. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  289. 

19  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  107. 


ning  up  to  so  sharp  a  crest  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  anything  but  a  mountain-goat  to 
traverse  their  summits  with  impunity.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
action  of  water  on  a  grand  scale  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified.17 

In  his  return  itinerary  this  traveler  observes 
that,  "Ash  Hollow  has  abundance  of  ash  and 
poplar  wood,  a  small  stream  in  the  bottom" ; 
there  were  "cedars  in  the  hills  for  camping 
purposes."18 

Kelly,  who  wrote  with  more  literary  spirit 
than  any  of  the  others  of  these  travelers,  was 
vet  possessed  of  a  degree  of  English  surliness 
which,  however,  the  charms  of  the  Hollow 
overcame  entirely  for  the  nonce,  and  he 
dropped  deep  into  poetry : 

Two  more  moderate  descents  brought  us 
into  a  lovely  wooded  dell,  so  watered  and 
sheltered  that  vegetation  of  every  description 
appeared  as  if  stimulated  by  a  hot  house  com- 
pared with  that  on  the  open  prairie.  The 
modest  wild  rose,  foregetting  its  coyness  in 
the  leafy  arbours,  opened  out  its  velvet  bosom, 
adding  its  fragrant  bouquet  to  that  of  the 
various  scented  flowers  and  shrubs  that  formed 
the  underwood  of  the  majestic  ash-trees, 
which  confer  a  name  upon  the  spot,  producing 
a  perfectly  aromatic  atmosphere.  Cool  streams, 
filtered  through  the  adjoining  hills,  prattled 
about,  until  they  merged  their  murmurs  in  a 
translucent  pond,  reposing  in  the  center  of  a 
verdant  meadow,  a  perfect  parterre,  the  be- 
spangled carpet  of  which  looked  the  conge- 
nial area  for  the  games  and  gambols  for  the 
light-tripping  beings  of  fairy-land.19 

But  three  years  before  Bryant  saw  only 
these  prosy  commonplaces :  "We  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte, 
through  a  pass  known  as  'Ash  Hollow.'  This 
name  is  derived  from  a  few  scattering  ash- 
trees  in  the  dry  ravine,  through  which  we 
wind  our  way  to  the  river  bottom.  There  is 
but  one  steep  or  difficult  place  for  wagons  in 
the  pass.  I  saw  wild  currants  and  goose- 
berries near  the  mouth  of  Ash  Hollow.  There 
is  here  also  a  spring  of  pure  cold  water." 
Bryant  found  a  small  log  cabin,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hollow,  which  had  been  erected  during 
the  last  winter  by  some  trappers  on  their  way 
to  the  East.    This  cabin  had  been  turned  by  the 
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emigrants  into  a  sort  of  voluntary  general  post- 
office.  Many  advertisements  in  manuscript 
were  posted  on  the  walls  outside.  These  in- 
cluded descriptions  of  lost  horses,  cattle,  etc.; 
and  inside,  in  a  recess,  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  addressed  to  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  with  requests  that  those  who 
passed  would  convey  them  to  the  nearest  post- 
office  in  the  states.  "The  place  had  something 
of  an  air  of  a  cross  roads  settlement,  and  we 
lingered  around  it  some  time,  reading  the  ad- 
vertisements and  looking  over  the  letters."20 

The  reader  will  be  inclined  to  credit  Bry- 
ant's description  with  orthodoxy  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  susceptible  Englishman  was  also 
thrown  into  a  fit  of  esthetic  hysteria  at  the 
sight  of  a  party  of  Sioux  squaws  whom  he  had 
seen  a  few  days  before: 

The  women  were  extremely  beautiful,  with 
finely-chiselled  features,  dark  lustrous  eyes, 
raven  locks  and  pearly  teeth,  which  they  dis- 
closed in  gracious  smiles  that  lit  up  their 
lovely  faces  with  a  most  bewitching  radiance. 
They  wore  no  head  dress ;  their  luxuriant 
tresses,  divided  with  the  most  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy flowing  in  unconfined  freedom  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  attire  consisted  of  a 
tanned  buckskin  bodice,  not  over  tight, 
.  .  .  to  which  was  appended  a  short  full 
skirt  of  the  same  material  which  did  not  reach 
the  knees.  The  legs  were  concealed  by  close 
leathern  hose  which  revealed  the  most  exqui- 
site symmetry,  embroidered  on  the  sides  with 
beads,  meeting  above  the  taper  ankles  a  laced 
moccasin,  worked  up  the  instep  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  over  all  was  thrown  with  a  most 
graceful  negligence,  a  blanket  of  snowy  white- 
ness, so  arranged  as  to  form  a  hood  in  an 
instant.  They  also  wore  large  ear  drops  and 
had  the  fingers  up  to  the  joints  covered  with 
rings.  .  .  There  was  one  dear  girl  amongst 
the  group  that  I  was  fairly  smitten  with,  to 
whom  I  presented  a  small  looking-glass,  taking 
leave  to  kiss  the  tips  of  her  delicate  fingers  as 
she  graciously  accepted  it,  at  which  she  smiled, 
as  if  understanding  this  silent  but  express- 
ive mode  of  admiration ;  and  taking  off  a  ring 
caught  hold  of  my  hand  to  put  it  on  ;  an  opera- 
tion  I   playfully  protracted  by  cramping  my 

20  What  I  Saw  in  California,  pp.  97-98. 

21  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pp.  97-98. 

22  Stonsburv's  Expedition,  p.  48. 

"  What  I  Saw  in  California,  p.  100. 

2i  Journal  nf  an   Exploring   Tour.  p.  63. 


fingers,  that  I  might  prolong  the  pleasui 
contact  with  so  charming  a  creature.-1 

Court  House  Rock.  The  next  notable 
landmark  on  the  trail  was  Court  House  Rock, 
which  Stansbury  describes  as  "two  bald  eleva- 
tions—  to  which  the  voyageurs,  most  of  whom 
are  originally  from  St.  Louis,  had  given  this 
name,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  well 
known  structure  in  their  own  city."  It  was 
some  distance  south  of  the  road  and  the  riv- 
er.22 

When  Samuel  Parker,  the  missionary,  pass- 
ed Court  House  Rock  in  1835,  traveling  on  the 
opposite,  or  north  side  of  the  river,  it  was  ev- 
idently without  a  name  that  was  at  all  familiar, 
for  he  spoke  of  it  as  "a  great  natural  curios- 
it  v.  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  I  shall  call  the 
old  castle."  Its  situation  was  on  a  plain  some 
miles  distant  from  any  elevated  land,  and  by 
his  estimate  covered  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground  and  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high.  It 
is  tolerably  certain  from  his  description  that 
this  curiosity  was  what  Bryant,  in  1846,  knew 
and  described  as  Court  House  Rock.  This 
traveler  went  a  distance,  which  he  estimated 
at  seven  miles  from  the  trail,  toward  the  rock 
without  reaching  it,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
height  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.28 

Parker  describes  the  remarkable  formations 
in  this  neighborhood  in  general : 

We  passed  many  uncommonly  interesting 
bluffs  composed  of  indurated  clay;  many  of 
them  very  high,  with  perpendicular  sides,  and 
of  almost  every  imaginable  form.  Some  ap- 
peared like  strong  fortifications  with  high  cit- 
adels, some  like  stately  edifices  with  lofty 
towers.  I  had  never  before  seen  anything 
like  them  of  clay  formation.  And  what  adds 
to  their  beauty  is  that  the  clay  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  nearly  white.  Such  is  the 
smoothness  and  whiteness  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  and  offset,  and  such  the  regularity 
of  their  straight  and  curved  lines,  that  one 
can  hardly  believe  that  thev  are  not  the  work 
of  art.2* 

At  the  time  of  Palmer's  trip  in  1845,  how- 
ever, the  rock  was  called  Solitary  Tower,  and 
that  traveler  tells  us  that  it  was  "a  stupen- 
dous pile  of  sand  and  clay,  so  cemented  as 
to  resemble  stone  but  which  crumbles  away 
at  the   slightest   touch."      According   to   this 
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author  it  was  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
the  river,  and  was  six  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  A 
stream  of  water  ran  along  the  northeast  side- 
some  twenty  rods  from  the  rock. 

Kelly,  we  may  surmise,  was  still  too  much 
possessed  with  the  charms  of  the  Sioux  squaws 
to  have  any  eye  for  this  inanimate  ohject ;  and 
he  dismisses  the  tradition  that  the  rock  was 
named  "from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
large  public  building  of  that  description,"  with 
the  remark  that  "there  was  nothing  about  it  of 


and  white  sandstone,  and  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  upwards  of  30  miles."  According 
to  this  authority  the  total  height  of  this  form- 
ation was  then  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  yards.20  Fremont  records  that,  "It  consists 
of  marl  and  earthy  limestone  and  the  weather 
is  rapidly  diminishing  its  height,  which  is  now 
not  more  than  200  feet  above  the  river.  Trav- 
elers who  visited  it  some  years  since  placed 
its  height  at  upwards  of  five  hundred  feet."27 
It  looked  to  him  from  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  like  the  long  chimney  of  a  steam 


Emigrating  front   photograph   by  John    Wright,  Staff  Artist. 

Court  House  Rock  and  Jail  Showing  Gui.ues   Leading  to   Base 


that  striking  character  to  seduce  me  from  my 
path  so  far  aside  to  visit  it."  Its  location,  ac- 
cording  to  this  traveler,  was  six  miles  from  the 
river.25 

Captain  Bonneville  describes  the  next  won- 
der of  this  mountain  region  of  Nebraska  thus: 
"It  is  called  the  Chimney.  The  lower  part 
is  a  conical  mound,  rising  out  of  the  naked 
plain;  from  the  summit  shoots  up  a  shaft  or 
column,  about  120  feet  in  height,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  .  .  It  is  a  compound 
of  indurated  clay,  with  alternate  layers  of  red 

25  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pp.  108-109. 

26  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  p.  55. 

27  First  and  Second  Expeditions,  p.  38. 
M  Stansbury's  Expedition,  p.  51. 


factory  establishment  or  a  shot  tower  in  Balti- 
more. 

Palmer  describes  it  as  "a  sharp-pointed  rock 
of  much  the  same  material  of  the  solitary 
tower  standing  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  and 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  road."  As  Stans- 
bury  saw  it,  this  Nebraska  wonder  "consists 
of  a  conical  elevation  of  about  100  feet  high, 
its  sides  forming  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
with  the  horizon ;  from  the  apex  rises  a  nearly 
circular  and  perpendicular  shaft  of  clay,  now 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height." 28 
This  author  here  remarks  that  young  pines 
were  taking  the  place  of  red  cedars,  the  latter 
dying   off.      This   is    in   accordance    with   the 


Engraving  from  photogl  n    Wright,  Staff   Artist. 

Chimney  Rock 

In  November,  1904,  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  this  History  made  an  examination  of  the  pictur- 
esque part  of  the  Oregon  trail  in  Nebraska — between  Ash  Hollow  and  ScottS  l'.lutT — and  took  the  photo- 
graph here  reproduced.  Chimney  Rock,  a  land-mark  easily  seen  thirty  miles  distant,  is  two  and  one-half 
milrs  south  of  Bayard.  The  area  of  its  dome-like  base  is  upwards  of  forty  acres.  Drawings  by  the 
early  travelers,  including  Fremont,  represent  the  Chimney  :>s  ,  ylindrit  ,il.  It  is  in  fact  rectangular,  like 
the  chimney  of  a  modern  house.  Court  House  Rock — engraving  on  opposite  page — is  about  live  miles 
south  of  Bridgeport.  Pumpkin  Seed  creek,  a  clear  and  rapidly  flowing  stream,  about  two  yards  wide, 
runs  close  to  the  southern  and  western  base,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  level  valley,  then  doubles  back 
about  sixty  yards,  thus  enclosing  a  section  of  an  ellipse.  The  Jail,  so-called  from  its  association  with  the 
Court  House,  is  about  forty  yards  cast  of  the  latter,  and  its  eastern  front  is  a  remarkably  symmetrical 
circular  tower.     Labyrinthine  water  courses  have  been  cul  through  tin-  base  oi  cks  which  cover 

upwards  of  eighty  acres.  Toward  the  creek  they  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  ru-h- 
ing  waters  have  smoothed  their  walls  almost  to  a  polish.  These  remarkable  elevations  were  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  cutting  away  the  less  durable  contiguous  rock.  The  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
bat harder,  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  clay-banks  along  the  Missouri  river.  Letters 
cut  in  them   fifty  years  ago  remain    unimpaired,  and  it  doi  ar  that  they  have  been  much  dimin- 

ished in  height  during  that  time.     Buffalo  grass  grows  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  steep  sides. 
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present  tendency  of  the  pine  growth  to  extend 
from  that  part  of  the  state  eastward,  as  ob- 
served by  our  botanists.  Parker  observes 
that,  "It  has  been  called  the  Chimney;  but  I 
should  say  it  ought  to  be  called  Beacon  Hill, 
from  its  resemblance  to  what  was  Beacon 
Hill  in  Boston."  lie  found  the  base  of  the 
rock  three  miles  from  the  river.  "This  Beacon 
II  ill  has  a  conical  formed  base  of  about  half 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  above  this  is  a  perpen- 
dicular column,  twelve  feet  square,  and  eighty 
feet  in  height ;  making  the  whole  height  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  We  left  our 
horses  at  the  base,  and  ascended  to  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  formed  of  indurated  clay  or 
marl,  and  in  some  parts  is  petrified.  It  is  of  a 
light  chocolate  or  rufous  colour,  in  some  parts 
white.  Near  the  top  were  some  handsome 
stalactites,  at  which  my  assistant  shot,  and 
broke  off  some  pieces  of  which  I  have  taken  a 
small  specimen."29 

Kelly  is  a  sceptic  in  his  view  of  Chimney 
Rock  also : 

To  my  eye,  there  is  not  a  single  lineament 
in  its  outline  to  warrant  the  christening.  The 
Wellington  testimonial  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
elevated  on  a  Danish  fort,  would  give  a  much 
more  correct  idea  of  its  configuration,  though 
not  of  its  proportions.  It  is,  I  should  say, 
500  feet  high,  composed  of  soft  red  sandstone, 
standing  out  from  the  adjoining  cliffs,  not  so 
much  the  result  of  a  violent  spasm  of  nature, 
as  of  the  wearing  and  wasting  effects  of  the 
watery  storms  that  prevail  in  those  forlorn 
regions.  It  appears  to  be  fast  chipping 
and  crumbling  away,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  ere  half  a  century  elapses.  Troja  fuit 
will  apply  to  the  Chimney  Rock.30 

Bryant  places  Chimney  Rock  three  miles 
from  the  Platte  river,  and  says  that  it  is  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  height  from  base  to  apex 
and  can  be  seen  in  a  clear  atmosphere  at  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  "The  column  which 
represents  the  chimney  will  soon  crumble  away 
and    disappear   entirely.      The   scenery   to   the 

20  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour,  pp.  64-65. 
30  Across  the  Rockx  Mountains,  p.  110.   • 
3'  What  I  Saw  in  California,  pp.  101-102. 

32  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour,  p.  66. 

33  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  112. 
3t  Stanshury's  Expedition,  p.  272. 


right  of  the  rock  as  we  face  it  from  the  river 
is  singularly  picturesque  and  interesting. 
There  are  four  high  elevations  of  architec- 
tural configuration,  one  of  which  would  rep- 
resent a  distant  view  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis ;  another,  the  crumbling 
remains  of  an  Egyptian  temple ;  a  third,  a 
Mexican  pyramid ;  the  fourth,  the  mausoleum 
of  one  of  the  Titans.  In  the  background  the 
bluffs  are  worn  into  such  figures  as  to  repre- 
sent ranges  of  castles  and  palaces."31 

Scotts  Bluff.  Captain  Bonneville  observed 
that  Scotts  Bluff  was  composed  of  indurated 
clay,  with  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white 
sandstone,  and  might  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  thirty  miles ;  and  Irving  calls  at- 
tention to  "the  high  and  beetling  cliffs  of  in- 
durated clay  and  sandstone  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  towers,  castles,  churches,  and  forti- 
fied cities." 

Palmer  found  a  good  spring  and  abundance 
of  wood  and  grass  at  Scotts  Bluff.  Parker 
describes  these  bluffs  as  "the  termination  of  a 
high  range  of  land  running  from  south  to 
north.  They  are  very  near  the  river,  high  and 
abrupt,  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  there  is 
a  pass  through  the  range  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  river,  the  width  of  a  common  road 
with  perpendicular  sides  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  high.  It  appears  as  though  a  part  of  the 
bluffs  had  been  cut  off,  and  moved  a  few  rods 
to  the  north."  32 

Kelly  relates  that  his  party  cried  out, 
"Mount  Ararat;  Mount  Ararat,  at  last!"  at 
first  sight  of  the  bluff.  "As  we  got  on  the  ele- 
vated ground  we  could  see  that  the  bluffs  took 
a  curve  like  the  tail  of  a  shepherd's  crook;  a 
prominent  eminence  forming  the  curl  at  the 
end.  This  is  called  Scotts  Bluff,  from  the  body 
of  an  enterprising  trapper  of  that  name  being 
found  upon  it."  33 

Stansbury  records  that  "these  bluffs  are 
about  five  miles  south  of  the  river.  The  road 
up  the  bluffs  steep,  but  on  good,  hard,  grav- 
elly ground.  A  small  spring  at  the  top  of  the 
first  hill."  34 

One  Robidoux  had  a  trading  post  and  black- 
smith's shop  there;  and  when  the  smith  was 
not  inclined  to  work  he  rented  the  shop  at 
seventy-five  cents  an  hour  to  emigrants  who 
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Photographs  by  John   Wright,  Staff  Artist. 
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Scotts  Bluff,  the  most  imposing  in  appearance  of  all  i  in  the  Platte  valley,  is  three  miles 

south  of  the  town  of  that  nami  1  lie  upper  and  next  to  the  lower  pictures 

show  the  Bluff,  the  Tower,  and  Mitchell's  Pass,  the  route  of  the  Oregon  trail  between  them,  looking  west 
from  Gering,  The  upper  picture  on  the  right  was  taken  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  after  an 
lire  of  an  hour  and  a  half  (photo  by  11.  V  Mark).  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  Tower  alone.  The  sec- 
ond |"  mi  the  top  is  a  view  of  the  Bluff  from  the  east  side,  an  irrigation  canal  in  the  foreground. 
\i  the  bottom  i~  the  bridge  at  Camp  Clarke,  built  in  \x7(>,  for  the  Black  Hills  traffic,  by  Henry  T.  Clarke 
with  the  aid  of  other  enterprising  citizens  of  Omaha,  leading  freighters,  and  the  Union  Pacific  railro.id 
company. 
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mighl  do  their  own  work.  He  pointed  out  to 
Stansbury  a  good  wagon  which  he  had  bought 
from  discouraged  emigrants  for  seventy-five 
cents.  lie  kept  a  considerable  stock-in-trade 
of  this  sort,  which  he  had  acquired  through  the 
misfortunes  and  discouragements  of  travelers. 

In  his  return  itinerary  Stansbury  records 
that  he  found  on  Scotts  Bluff  a  small  rivulet,  a 
row  of  old  deserted  houses,  a  spring  at  the  foot 
of  Sandstone  Bluffs,  where  the  road  crosses 
the  ridge,  cedars  on  the  bluffs  and  good  grass 
on  the  plains. 

Bryant  describes  this  remarkable  formation 
as  follows : 

The  bluff  is  a  large  and  isolated  pile  of 
sand-cliffs  and  soft  sandstone.  It  exhibits  all 
the  architectural  shapes  of  arch,  pillar,  dome, 
spire,  minaret,  temple,  gothic  castle  and  mod- 
ern fortification.  These,  of  course,  are  upon  a 
scale  far  surpassing  the  constructing  efforts  of 
human  strength  and  energy-.  The  tower  of 
Babel,  if  its  builders  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed  in  their  ambitious  undertaking,  would 
be  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  these  stupendous 
structures  of  nature.  While  surveying  this 
scenery,  which  is  continuous  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  the  traveler  involuntarily  imag- 
ines himself  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  and 
deserted  ruins  of  vast  cities,  to  which  Nine- 
veh, Thebes  and  Babylon  were  pigmies  in 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  trail  leaves 
the  river  as  we  approach  '"Scott's  Bluff"  and 
runs  over  a  smooth  valley  in  the  rear  of  the 
bluff  seven  or  eight  miles.  From  this  level 
plain  we  ascended  some  distance,  and  found 
a  faint  spring  of  water  near  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  as  cold  as  melted  ice. 

From  the  extreme  height  of  this  ridge  the 
travelers  were  able  to  see  the  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains ;  and  Laramie's  Peak,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly 
visible.  This  author  gives  perhaps  as  nearly 
authentic  a  story  of  the  tragedy  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  bluff  as  can  now  be  told : 

A  part)  of  some  five  or  six  trappers,  in  the 
employmenl  of  tin-  American  Fur  Company, 
were  returning  t<>  the  "settlements,"  under  the 
command  of  a  man  —  a  noted  mountaineer  — 
named  Scott.  They  attempted  to  perform  the 
journey  in  boats,  down  tin-  Platte.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  river  became  so  shallow  that  they 
could  in. t  navigate  it.  Scott  was  seized  with 
a  disease  which  rendered  him  helpless.     The 


men  with  him  left  him  in  the  boat,  and  when 
they  returned  to  their  employers,  reported  that 
Scott  had  died  on  the  journey,  and  that  they 
had  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte. 
The  next  year  a  party  of  hunters,  traversing 
this  region,  discovered  a  human  skeleton 
wrapped  in  blankets,  which  from  the  clothing 
and  papers  found  upon  it,  was  immediately 
recognized  as  being  the  remains  of  Scott.  He 
had  been  deserted  by  his  men,  but  afterwards 
recovering  his  strength  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
boat,  he  had  wandered  into  the  bluffs  where  he 
died,  where  his  bones  were  found,  and  which 
now  bears  his  name. 

A-  Captain  Bonneville  learned  the  story  in 
1832,  Scott  traveled  sixty  miles  eastward  be- 
fore he  succumbed  at  the  bluffs. 

While  those  early  travelers  were  keen  and 
intelligent  observers  of  the  remarkable  moun- 
tain region  of  Nebraska,  it  was  left  to  the 
recent  work  of  scientific  men  to  furnish  accu- 
rate information  and  specific  data  concerning 
it.  Court  House  Rock  is  now  about  five  miles 
from  the  river,  its  height  above  the  sea  level 
is  4,100  feet;  and  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
440  feet.  Its  upper  part  of  about  160  feet  is 
of  sandstone  and  the  rest  of  pink  Bad  Lands 
clay.  Chimney  Rock  is  somewhat  less  than 
two  miles  from  the  river ;  its  height  above  sea 
level  is  4,242  feet,  and  above  the  river,  340 
feet.  The  chimney  proper  is  about  50  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  142  feet  high,  and  is  of 
sandy  formation.  A  part  of  the  upper  forty 
feet  of  the  chimney  has  been  chipped  off.  The 
rest  of  the  rock  is  of  pink  clay  or  marl,  inter- 
bedded  with  volcanic  ash.  One  of  these  beds 
is  five  feet  in  thickness.  The  varying  colors 
of  white  and  red  attributed  to  these  elevations 
by  the  early  travelers  were  owing  to  the  light 
to  which  they  were  exposed  when  they  saw 
them.  In  the  clear  sunlight  the  color  was 
white.  Geologists  suppose  that  the  volcanic 
ash  was  blown  across  the  plains  from  the  far 
distant  mountain  regions  of  Arizona.  Wind 
and  rain  tint  the  whole  surface  of  these  remark- 
able rocks  with  this  whitish  ash. 

Scotts  Bluff  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  river;  4,662  feet  in  height  above  sea 
level,  and  nearly  800  feet  above  the  river.  The 
upper  282  feet  is  of  sandy  and  concretionary 
formation,  below  which  are  pink  Bad  Lands 
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clays  or  marls,  with  two  beds  of  white  volcanic 
ash.  This  bluff  is  in  Scotts  Bluff  county,  and 
Court  House  Rock  and  Chimney  Rock  are  in 
Cheyenne  county.  The  highest  peak  in  the 
range  is  Wild  Cat  mountain  —  5,084  I 
in  Banner  county.  The  highest  elevation  of 
iintains,  in  Nebraska,  is  in  the  extreme 
vest  of  Kimball  county  where  they  reach 
the  height  of  5,300  feet 

It  is  said  that  the  Oregon  trail  in  Nebraska 
is  entirely  obliterated.  In  September.  1873. 
the  writer  of  this. history  crossed  it  near  Steele 
City,  and  it  was  then  a  gorgeous  band  of  sun- 
flowers, stretching  on  a  direct  line  northwest- 
wardly as  far  as  the  vision  could  reach  —  a 
most  impressive  scene.  But  the  route  may 
always  be  described  generally  by  the  principal 

i  as  follows;  The  Kansas,  the  Little 
Blue,  the  Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  the  Big 
Sandy,  the  Green,  the  Bear,  the  Snake,  the 
Boise,  the  Grande  Ronde,  the  Umatilla,  the 
Columbia.  The  northern  trail  from  old  Council 
Bluff  kept  to  the  north  of  the  Platte. 
crossing  just  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Laramie 
river.  This  northern  route  probably  came  to  be 
bly  used  about  1840.  When  Fremont 
crossed  the  Platte  on  his  return,  twenty-one 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
forks,  he  found  on  the  north  side  "an  excellent. 
plainly  beaten  road."  Fremont  crossed  the 
Loup  river  below  its  forks,  while  the  earlier 
n  trail  crossed  the  forks  above  the  junc- 
tion. Subsequently  there  were  branches  from 
Florence,  Omaha,  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Ne- 
braska City,  and  Brownville,  and  from  St. 
Joseph  and  Fort  Leavenworth  below  the  Ne- 
braska line.  They  flourished  most  from  the 
time  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Pike's  Peak 

n  until  the  Pacific  roads  were  built. 

This  wonderful  highway  was  in  the  broad- 
est sense  a  national  road,  although  not  sur- 
veyed or  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  route  of  a  national  i 
ment  —  the  migration  of  a  people  seeking  to 
avail  itself  of  opportunities  which  have  come 
but  rarely  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
which  will  never  come  again.  It  was  a  rout,-. 
every  mile  of  which  has  been  the  scene  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  yet  of  high  purpose  and 
stern  determination.  Only  on  the  steppes  of 
Siberia  can  so  long  a  highway  be  found  over 


which  traffic  has  moved  by  a  continuous 
journey  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Even  in 
Siberia  there  are  occasional  settlements  along 
the  route,  but  on  the  (  >regon  trail  in  1843  the 
traveler  saw  no  evidence  of  civilized  li. 
tion  except  four  trading  posts,  between 
pendence  and  Fort  Vancouver. 

As  a  highway  of  travel  the  Oregon  trail 
is  the  most  remarkable  known  to  history. 
Copsidering  the  fact  that  it  originated  with 
the  spontaneous  use  of  travelers;  that  no  tran- 
sit ever  located  a  foot  of  it;  that  no  level 
established  its  grade-;  that  no  engineer  sought 
out  the  fords  or  built  any  bridges  or  sui  . 
the  mountain  passes;  that  there  was  no  grad- 
ing to  speak  of  nor  any  attempt  at  metalling 
the  road-bed ;  the  general  good  quality  of 
this  two  thousand  miles  of  highway  will  seem 
most  extraordinary.  Father  De  Smet,  who 
was  born  in  Belgium,  the  home  of  good  roads, 
pronounced  the  Oregon  trail  one  of  the  fini  -t 
highways  in  the  world.  At  the  proper  season 
of  the  year  this  was  undoubtedly  true.  1 
the  prairies  became  too  dry.  the  natural  turf 
formed  the  be^t  roadway  for  horses  to  travel 
on  that  has  probably  ever  been  known.  It 
was  amply  hard  to  sustain  traffic,  yet  soft 
enough  to  be  easier  to  the  feet  than  even  the 
most  perfect  asphalt  pavement.  Over 
roads,  winding  ribbon-like  through  the  ver- 
dant prairies,  amid  the  profusion  of  spring 
flowers,  with  grass  so  plentiful  that  the  ani- 
mals reveled  in  its  abundance,  and  game  every- 
where greeted  the  hunter's  rifle,  and  finally, 
with  pure  water  in  the  streams,  the  traveler 
sped  his  way  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  exhila- 
ration. But  not  so  when  the  prairies  became 
dry  and  parched,  the  road  filled  with  stilling 
dust,  the  stream  beds  mere  dry  ravines,  or 
carrying  only  alkaline  water  which  could  not 
be  used,  the  game  all  gone  to  more  hospitable 
sections,  and  the  summer  sun  pouring  down 
its  heat  with  torrid  intensity.  It  was  then 
that  the  trail  became  a  highway  of  desola- 
tion, strewn  with  abandoned  property,  the 
skeletons  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  and, 
alas !  too  often,  with  freshly  made  mounds 
and  head  boards  that  fold  the  pitiful  tale  of 
sufferings  too  great  to  be  endured.  If  the 
trail  was  the  scene  of  romance,  adventure. 
pleasure,  and  excitement,  so  it  was  marked 
in  every  mile  of  its  course  by  hitman  misery, 
tragedy,  and  death. 

The  immense  travel  which  in  later  years 
passed  over  the  trail  carved  it  into  a  deep 
furrow,  often  with  several  parallel  tracks  mak- 
ing a  total  width  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 
It  was  an  astonishing  spectacle  even  to  white 
men  when  seen  for  the  first  time. 
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ll  may  be  easily  imagined  how  great  an 
impression  the  sight  of  this  road  must  have 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Father 
De  Smet  has  recorded  some  interesting  obser- 
vations upon  this  point. 

In  1851  he  traveled  in  company  with  a 
large  number  of  Indians  from  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers  to  Fort  Laramie, 
where  a  great  council  was  held  in  that  year 
to  form  treaties  with  the  several  tribes.  Most 
of  these  Indians  had  not  been  in  that  section 
before,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  what 
they  saw.  "Our  Indian  companions,"  says 
Father  De  Smet,  "who  had  never  seen  but  the 
narrow  hunting  paths  by  which  they  transport 
themselves  and  their  lodges,  were  filled  with 
admiration  on  seeing  this  noble  highway, 
which  is  as  smooth  as  a  barn  floor  swept  by 
the  winds,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  can  shoot 
up  on  it  on  account  of  the  continual  passing. 
They  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  countless 
White  Nation,  as  they  express  it.  They  fan- 
cied that  all  had  gone  over  that  road,  and  that 
an  immense  void  must  exist  in  the  land  of  the 
rising  sun.  Their  contenances  testified  evi- 
dent incredulity  when  I  told  them  that  their 
exit  was  in  nowise  perceived  in  the  land  of  the 
whites.  They  styled  the  route  the  Great  Medi- 
cine Road  of  the  Whites."35 

Over  much  of  its  length  the  trail  is  now 
abandoned,  but  in  many  places  it  is  not  yet 
effaced  from  the  soil,  and  may  not  be  for  cen- 
turies. There  are  few  more  impressive  sights 
than  portions  of  this  old  highway  to-dlay. 
It  still  lies  there  upon  the  prairie,  deserted  by 
the  traveler,  an  everlasting  memorial  erf  the 
human  tide  which  once  filled  it  to  overflowing. 
Nature  herself  has  helped  to  perpetuate  this 
memorial,  for  the  prairie  winds,  year  by  year, 
carve  the  furrow  more  deeply,  and  the  wild 
sunflower  blossoms  along  its  course,  as  if  in 
silent  memory  of  those  who  sank  beneath  its 
burdens.     .     . 

Railroads  practically  follow  the  old  line 
from  Independence  to  Casper,  Wyoming, 
some  fifty  miles  east  of  Independence  Rock; 
and  from  Bear  river  on  the  Utah-Wyoming 
line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  time  is 
not  distanl  when  the  intermediate  space  will 
be  occupied,  and  possibiy  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  movement  of  trains  over  the  entire 
line  may  some  day  follow.  In  a  future  still 
more  remote  there  may  be  realized  a  project 
which  is  even  now  being  agitated,  of  building 
a  magnificent  national  road  along  this  line  as 

estern  Missions  and  Missionaries,  pp.  97-98. 
American  Fur  Trade,  vol.  i,  pp.  460-463. 
37  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour,  p.  49. 
39  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  p.  53. 


a   memorial    highway    which    shall    serve    the 
future  and  commemorate  the  past.30 

There  were  other  journeys  of  minor  impor- 
tance through  Nebraska  to  the  far  Northwest, 
previous  to  Fremont's  return  from  his  first  ex- 
pedition, when  the  trans-Missouri  region  was 
no  longer  an  unknown  country.  About  1832 
a  strong  movement  began  for  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains.  In  1834  the  Methodists  sent 
Jason  and  Daniel  Lee ;  and  in  1835  the  Presby- 
terians sent  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker,  who  started  from  Bellevue  on  the 
22d  of  June  with  a  caravan  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  led  by  Lucien  Fontenelle.  The 
party  first  traveled  to  the  Elkhorn  river,  which 
they  followed  ten  miles,  then  followed  Shell 
creek  "a  good  distance."  They  crossed  the 
Loup  at  the  Pawnee  villages  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  forks,  then  went  southwest  to  the 
Platte  river,  which  they  followed  to  the  forks, 
and  then  proceeded  along  the  north  fork. 

In  his  journal 37  Parker  relates  that  his  party 
crossed  the  Elkhorn  on  the  25th  of  June,  1835. 
"For  conveyance  over  this  river  we  constructed 
a  boat  of  a  wagon  body  so  covered  with  un- 
dressed skins  as  to  make  it  nearly  water-tight. 
The  method  was  very  good."  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  method  of  fording 
streams ;  for  the  first  wagon  train  that  crossed 
the  Plains  of  which  we  have  an  account  — 
that  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  1832  —  forded 
the  Platte  in  the  same  way.  The  wagons, 
"dislodged  from  the  wheels,  were  covered  with 
buffalo  hides  and  besmeared  with  a  compound 
of  tallow  and  ashes,  thus  forming  rude  boats."38 
Mr.  Parker  tells  us  that 

The  manner  of  our  encamping  is  to  form 
a  large  hollow  square,  encompassing  an  area 
of  about  an  acre  having  the  river  on  one  side ; 
three  wagons  forming  a  part  of  another  side. 
coming  down  to  the  river;  and  three  more  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  opposite  side;  and 
the  packages  so  arranged  in  parcels,  about 
three  rods  apart,  as  to  fill  up  the  rear  and  the 
sides  not  occupied  by  the  wagons.  The  horses 
and  mules,  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  are 
turned  out  under  guard  to  feed  for  two  hours, 
and  the  same  a^ain  towards  night,  until  after 
sunset,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  brought 
within  the  hollow  square,  and   fastened  with 
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bottom,  at  an  < 

a  mile  all  arp-backi   I 

Hollow,  which  '  im  a  quarl  .  a  luxury 

to  the  emigrants,  still  bubbles  up  strongly  a  quarter  of  a'  mile  from  th  t  the 

base  of  a  cliff  about  100  feet  hi]  own  in  the  middle  picture.    The  cedar  and  ash  tn  time 

abundant  here  all  have  been  cut  away.    Mark  Oattan,  01  li   near 

the  river  north  of  the  east  side  of  the  n  ■■      On   the   west    side   of  the  month  of  the 

Hollow  are  the  modest  gravestones  of  Rachel   Patterson,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  died  in  1849 
two  infant  children. 

The  figure  on  the  hill  is  that  of  Mr.  Alberts,  editor  of  the  Morton   HISTORY. 
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ropes  twelve  feet  long  to  pickets  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground.  The  men  are  divided  into 
companies,  stationed  at  the  several  parcels  of 
goods  and  wagons,  where  they  wrap  them- 
selves in  their  blankets  and  rest  for  the  night; 
the  whole,  however,  are  formed  into  six  divi- 
sions to  keep  guard,  relieving  each  other  every 
two  hours.  This  is  to  prevent  hostile  Indians 
from  falling  upon  us  by  surprise,  or  corning 
into  the  tent  by  stealth  and  taking  away  either 
horses  or  packages  of  goods. 

The  Pawnees  were  evidently  the  same 
troublesome,  thieving  creatures  at  the  time 
of  their  first  relations  with  white  men  as  they 
proved  to  be  down  through  territorial  times. 
On  the  2d  of  July  Parker  records39  that,  "these 
Indians  were  going  out  upon  their  summer 
hunt  by  the  same  route  we  were  pursuing,  and 
were  not  willing  we  should  go  on  before  them 
lest  we  should  frighten  away  the  buffalo." 
And  again,  July  6th  :  "We  were  prevented  from 
making  the  progress  we  might  have  done  if  the 
Indians  would  have  permitted  us  to  go  on  and 
leave  them.  The  men  of  the  caravan  began  to 
complain  of  the  delay,  and  had  reason  to  do 
so,  having  nothing  to  eat  but  boiled  corn  and 
no  way  to  obtain  anything  more  before  finding 
buffalos."  And  then,  July  9th.  we  have  a  hint 
of  that  irrepressible  spirit  which  was  soon  to 
force  the  Indians  out  and  away  from  further 
opportunity  for  interference;  for  "Captain 
Fontenelle.  by  a  large  present,  purchased  of 
the  Indians  the  privilege  of  going  on  tomorrow 
without  them."  But  "our  men  could  hardly 
have  been  kept  in  subordination  if  they  had 
not  consented."  On  the  14th  of  July  "the  an- 
nouncement of  buffalo  spread  cheerfulness  and 
animation  through  the  whole  caravan,  and  to 
men  whose  very  life  depended  on  the  circum- 
stances it  was  no  indifferent  event.  From  the 
immense  herd  of  these  wild  animals  .  .  . 
we  were  to  derive  our  subsistence." 

Francis  Parkman,  the  noted  historian,  trav- 
eled over  the  Oregon  trail,  starting  from  Leav- 
enworth in  May,  1846".  Like  every  other  ob- 
servant traveler,  he  makes  note  of  the  Pawnee 
trails  leading  from  their  villages  on  the  Loup 
and  the  Platte  to  the  southwestward  hunting 

39  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  /5??-?7,  pp.  52-53. 
«o  Oregon  Trail,  pp.  69-70. 


grounds.  The  universal  notice  of  these  trails, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
Smoky  Hill  river,  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  well-defined.  Parkman  expresses  the  dif- 
ference in  the  impression  made  upon  travelers 
by  the  Plains  and  by  the  mountain  country, 
by  noting  that  the  trip  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  Grand  island  was  regarded  as  the  more 
tedious,  while  that  from  Fort  Laramie  west 
was  the  more  arduous.  By  this  time  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  Oregon  trail  had  come  to 
be  permanently  fixed,  and  Parkman  says,  "We 
reached  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  at  the 
usual  fording  place."  The  trail  had  also  be- 
come a  busy  highway  by  1846,  for  Parkman 
tells  us  that  the  spring  of  that  year  was  a  busy 
season  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  "Not  only 
were  emigrants  from  every  part  of  the  country 
preparing  for  the  journey  to  Oregon  and  Cal- 
fornia  but  an  unusual  number  of  traders  were 
making  ready  their  wagons  and  outfits  for 
Santa  Fe.  The  hotels  were  crowded  and  the 
gunsmiths  and  saddlers  were  kept  constantly  at 
work  preparing  arms  and  equipments  for  the 
different  parties  of  travelers.  Steamboats  were 
leaving  the  levee  and  passing  up  the  Missouri, 
crowded  with  passengers  on  their  way  to  the 
frontier."  Parkman  adds  his  testimony  as  to 
the  illusory  notion  of-  the  navigability  of  the 
Platte  in  an  account  of  the  misadventures  of 
a  fleet  of  eleven  boats  laden  with  furs  which 
were  attempting  to  make  use  of  that  treacher- 
ous stream  as  a  highway:  "Fifty  times  a  day 
the  boats  had  been  aground ;  indeed,  those  who 
navigate  the  Platte  invariably  spend  half  their 
time  on  sand-bars.  Two  or  three  boats,  the 
property  of  private  traders,  afterward  sep- 
arating from  the  rest,  got  hopelessly  involved 
in  the  shallows,  not  very  far  from  the  Pawnee 
villages,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  carried  off  everything 
that  they  thought  valuable,  including  most  of 
the  robes;  and  amused  themselves  by  tying  up 
the  men  left  on  °T.tard  and  soundly  whipping 
them  with  sticks."40 

Bryant  testifies  to  the  futility  of  success- 
fully attempting  to  navigate  the  Platte  even 
with  the  shallow  Mackinaw  boats.  Below  the 
forks  he  met  two  parties  with  these  craft  laden 
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with  buffalo  skins  and  bales  of  furs.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  jump  into  the  stream  very  fre- 
quently i"  push  the  boats  over  the  bars,  and  it 
would  often  require  three  or  four  hours  to  cov- 
er a  single  mile. 

These  incidents  may  he  coupled  in  an  inter- 
esting way  with  the  serious  attempts  to  navi- 
gate the  Platte  in  the  later  territorial  times. 

Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  Eldorado,  or  Adven- 
tures in  the  Path  of  Umpire,  gives  the  follow- 
ing vividly  realistic  description  of  the  part 
which  Nebraska  was  playing  in  the  great  drama 
of  California  emigration: 

The  great  starting  point  for  this  route  was 
Independence.  .Missouri,  where  thousands  were 
encamped  during  the  month  of  April,  waiting 
until  the  grass  should  he  sufficiently  high  for 
their  cattle,  before  they  ventured  on  the  broad 
ocean  of  the  Plains.  From  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  June,  company  after  company 
took  its  departure  from  the  frontier  of  civili- 
zation, till  the  emigrant  trail  from  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  .Missouri,  to  Ft.  Laramie  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  one 
long  line  of  mule  trains  and  wagons.  The 
rich  meadows  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte,  were 
settled  for  the  time,  and  a  single  traveler  could 
have  journeyed  for  the  space  of  a  thousand 
miles,  as  certain  of  his  lodgings  and  regular 
meals  as  if  he  were  riding  through  the  old 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  Plains 
—  the  Pawnees.  Sioux,  and  Arapahoes  —  were 
alarmed  and  bewildered  by  this  strange  appa- 
rition. They  believed  they  were  about  to  he 
swept  away  forever  from  their  hunting 
grounds  and  grass.  As  the  season  advanced 
and  the  great  body  of  emigrants  got  under 
way,  they  gradually  withdrew  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  trail,  and  betook  themselves  to 
grounds  which  the  former  did  not  reach.  All 
conflicts  with  them  were  thus  avoided,  and 
the  emigrants  passed  the  Plains  with  perfect 
immunity  from  their  hostile  and  thievish  vis- 
itations. 

Another  and  more,  terrible  scourge,  how- 
ever, was  doomed  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
cholera,  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  reached  St.  Louis  about  the  time  of 
their  departure  from  Independence,  and  over- 
took them  before  they  were  fairly  embarked 
on  the  wilderness.  The  frequent  rains  of  the 
early  spring,  added  to  the  hardship  and  expo 
sure  of  their  travel,  prepared  the  way  for  its 

*>  Across  the  Reeky  Mountains,  pp.  99,  100. 


ravages,  and  the  tir>t  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  were  marked  by  graves.  It  is  estimated 
that    about    four    thousand    persons    perished 

from  this  cause. 

Willam  Kelly  observed  Fort  Kearney  with 
foreign  contemptuousness,  thus:  "We  reached 
Port  Kearney  early  in  the  evening  —  if  fort  it 
can  be  called  —  where  the  States  have  station- 
ed a  garrison  of  soldiers,  in  a  string  of  log  huts, 
for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants :  and  a 
most  unsoldierly  looking  lot  they  were  —  un- 
shaven, unshorn,  with  patched  uniforms,  and 
lounging  gait.  Both  men  and'  officers  were 
ill  off  for  some  necessaries,  such  as  flour  and 
sugar,  the  privates  being  most  particular  in 
their  inquiries  after  whiskey."41 

Fort  Kearney.  Stansbury,  who  reached 
Fort  Kearney  on  the  19th  of  June,  gives  this 
description  of  the  fort :  "The  post  at  present 
consists  of  a  number  of  long,  low  buildings, 
constructed  principally  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  nearly  flat  roofs;  a  large  hospital 
tent ;  two  or  three  workshops,  enclosed  by 
canvas  walls ;  storehouses  constructed  in  the 
same  manner ;  one  or  two  long  adobe  stables, 
with  roofs  of  brush;  and  tents  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  horses  and  men."  He  speaks 
of  the  road  over  the  prairies  as  being  "already 
broad  and  well  beaten  as  any  turnpike  in  our 
country."  He  says  of  the  emigrant's  wagon 
that  "it  is  literally  his  home.  In  it  he  carries 
his  all,  and  it  serves  him  as  a  tent,  kitchen, 
parlor,  and  bedroom,  and  not  infrequently  as 
a  boat  to  ferry  him  over  an  otherwise  impass- 
able stream.  Many  have  no  other  shelter  from 
the  storm  during  the  whole  journey,  and  most 
of  these  vehicles  are  extremely  tight,  roomy, 
and  comfortable."  He  complains  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  skin  diseases  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables;  and  as  to  game, 
"Ashambault,  our  guide,  told  me  that  the  last 
time  he  passed  this  spot  (the  valley  of  the 
Platte  near  the  eastern  end  of  ('.rand  island) 
the  whole  of  the  immense  Plain  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  black  with  the  herds  of 
buffalo.  Now  not  so  much  as  one  is  to  be 
seen;  they  have  fled  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  emigration."  The  emigrant-  were  obliged 
to  go  four  or  five  miles  from  the  line  of  travel 
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to  find  a  buffalo.  Stansbury  says  that  the  Paw- 
nee Indians  were  very  troublesome  between 
the  Blue  and  Fort  Kearney,  so  that  a  force  had 
been  sent  from  the  fort  to  drive  them  off.  A 
great  many  of  the  travelers  became  discouraged 
before  they  had  entirely  crossed  the  Missouri 
plains,  and  Stansbury  relates  that  "wa 
could  be  bought  from  them  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  apiece  and  provisions  for  al- 
mosl  nothing  at  all."  The  party  forded  the 
south  fork  of  the  Platte  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  west  of  Fort  Kearney  in  this  way: 

One  of  these  wagons,  as  an  experimental  pi- 
oneer, was  partially  unloaded  by  removing  all 


Alexander  Majors 

Frontiersman,  pioneer   freighter,   under  whose 

direction  the  pony  express   was 

inaugurated 

articles  liable  to  injury  from  water,  and  then 
driven  into  the  stream ;  but  it  stuck  fast,  and 
the  ordinary  team  of  six  mules  being  found  in- 
sufficient to  haul  it  through  the  water,  four 
more  were  quickly  attached  and  the  crossing 
was  made  with  perfect  safety  and  without 
wetting  anything.  In  the  same  manner  were 
all  the  remaining  wagons  crossed,  one  by  one, 
by  doubling  the  teams  and  employing  the  force 
of  nearly  the  whole  party  wading  along  side 
to  incite  and  guide  the  mules.    The  water  was 


perfectly  opaque  with  yellow  mud  and  it  re- 
quired all  our  care  to  avoid  the  quicksands 
with  which  the  bottom  is  covered.  .  .  Both 
man  and  beast  suffered  more  from  this  day's 
exertion  than  from  any  day's  march  we  had 
yet  made. 

Published  accounts  of  this  California  travel 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  route  —  from 
Independence,  St.  Joseph,  and  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. In  the  year  1849  one  William  D. 
Brown  had  a  charter  for  operating  the  Lone 
Tree  Ferry  across  the  river  from  Council 
Bluff  to  accommodate  this  class  of  emigra- 
tion. The  upper  routes,  however,  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  the  Pike's  Peak 
discoveries  of  gold  about  ten  years  later. 

The  Overland  Stage.  The  "Overland 
Mail''  and  the  "Overland  Stage"  to  California 
are  justly  famous  as  factors  in  the  vast  enter- 
prise of  opening  up  the  western  plains  and 
<>f  traversing  them  for  communication  with 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  the  California  gold  fields  and  the  suc- 
cessful founding  of  the  great  Mormon  settle- 
ment at  Salt  Lake  City  led  to  the  establish- 
ment by  the  federal  government  of  the  "Over- 
land Mail,"  and  the  first  contract  for  carrying 
this  mail  was  let  in  1850  to  Samuel  H.  Woods- 
ton  of  Independence,  Missouri.  The  service 
was  monthly  and  the  distance  between  the 
terminal  points,  Independence  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  was  twelve  hundred  miles.  Soon  after 
this  time  this  mail  route  was  continued  to  Sac- 
ramento, California.  The  service  was  by  stage- 
coach, and  the  route  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Oregon  trail  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  thus  passed  through  Nebraska. 
Fort  Kearney,  Fort  Laramie,  and  Fort  Bridg- 
er  were  the  three  military  posts  on  the  route. 
When  serious  trouble  with  the  Mormons  was 
threatened  in  1857,  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  was  sent  with  five  thousand  soldiers 
into  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  the  mail  service 
was  soon  after  increased  to  weekly  trips.  In 
1859  this  mail  contract  was  transferred  to 
Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  who  afterwards 
became  the  most  extensive  freighters  in  Ne- 
braska from  the  Missouri  river.  The  firm's 
original  headquarters  were  at  Leavenworth, 
but  when  it  took  the  contract  for  carrying  sup- 
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plies  t<>  Johnston's  army  in  L858  Nebraska 
City  was  chosen  as  a  second  Missouri  river 
initial  station,  and  the  business  was  conducted 
by  Alexander  Majors,  who  thus  became  a  very 
prominent  citizen  of  the  territory,  lie  states 
that  over  sixteen  million  pounds  of  supplies 
carried  from  Nebraska  Cit)  and  Leaven- 
worth t<>  Utah  in  the  year  1858,  requiring  over 
five  hundred  wagons  and  teams 
to  transport  them.  This  firm  controlled  the 
Leavenworth  and  Pike's  Peak  Express,  and 
after  taking  the  mail  contract  in  question  the 
two  stage  lines  were  consolidated  under  the 
n  of  the  Central  Overland  California  and 

Tike's    Peak    Express.      The   new   contractors 


the  winter  season ;  but  southern  wish  and 
political  power  were  doubtless  the  real 
father  to  the  thought  of  the  change. 
The  mail  left  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
simultaneously  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1858,  to  traverse  for  the  first  time  a  through 
route  from 'the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
The  trips  were  made  semi-weekly  with 
coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses, 
anil  the  schedule  time  was  twenty-five  days. 

On  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  Civil 

war  the  southern  route  was  abandoned  in  the 

L861,  and   a  daily  mail  was  estab- 

r  the  northern  route,  starting  at  first 

from  St.  Joseph,  but  a  few  months  afterward 


abandoned  St.  Joseph  as  an  initial  point,  and 
started  only  from  Atchison  and  Leavenworth. 
After  the  subsidence  of  the  Mormon  trouble 
the  mail  service  to  Salt  Lake  City  was  reduced 
—  in  June,  1859.  The  first  through  mail  line 
to  the  Pacific  coast  was  opened  by  the  post- 
office  department  September  15,  1858,  and  it 
ran  from  St.  Louis  through  Texas  via  Fort 
Yuma  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  operated  by 
the  Butterfield  Overland  Mail  company,  John 
Butterfield  being  the  principal  contractor.  The 
main  objection  urged  against  the  north- 
ern route  was  that  on  account  of  deep 
snow  and  severe  weather  the  mail  could  not 
be  carried  regularly  and  the  trips  were  often 
abandoned    during    a    considerable    part    of 


Concord  Stage-Coach 


from  Atchison,  Kansas.  The  consolidated 
stage  line  which  carried  it  —  the  Central  Over- 
land California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express  — 
was  in  operation  for  about  five  years,  or  until 
it  was  superseded  in  part  by  the  partial  com- 
pletion of  the  transcontinental  railway.  The 
first  through  daily  coaches  on  this  line  left 
the  terminal  points  —  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  Placcrville,  California  —  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1861,  the  trip  occupying  a  litttle  more 
than  seventeen  days.  The  stage  route  followed 
the  overland  trail  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
river,  while  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  which 
superseded  it  as  far  as  Kearney  in  1866,  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  "For  two 
hundred  miles  —  from  Fort  Kearney  to  a  point 
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opposite  old  Julesburg  —  the  early  stage  road 
and  railroad  were  in  no  place  more  than  a 
few  miles  apart;  and  in  a  number  of  places 
a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  river  and 
only  the  river  itself  separating  them."  As  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railway  lines 
approached  each  other  from  the  west  and  from 
the  east,  the  stages  adapted  their  starting  point 
from  time  to  time  to  the  termini  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  Concord  coaches  used  on  this 
greatest  stage  line  ever  operated,  and  so-called 
because  they  were  built  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  accommodated  nine  passengers  in- 
side and  often  one  or  two  sat  beside  the  driver. 
Sometimes  an  extra  seat  was  built  on  the 
outside  behind  the  driver,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly as  many  as  fifteen  passengers  rode  in  and 
on  a  coach. 

Until  1863  the  passenger  fare  by  this  stage 
line  was  $75  from  Atchison  to  Denver,  $150 
to  Salt  Lake,  and  $225  to  Placerville.  The 
fare  was  increased  soon  after  when  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  became  inflated.  Ben 
Holladay,  who  was  the  transportation  Morgan 
or  Hill  of  those  day?,  controlled  this  great  line. 
In  1865  he  obtained  the  contracts  for  carrying 
the  mail  from  Nebraska  City  and  Omaha  to 
Kearney  City.  The  Western  Stage  Company 
was  another  large  transportation  organization 
which  operated  stages  in  Iowa ;  and  from  the 
latter  '50's  until  it  was  taken  over  by  Holladay, 
quite  after  the  fashion  of  present  day  com- 
binations, it  operated  stage  lines  from  Omaha 
and  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  friction  between  these  two 
lines  during  the  times  of  heavy  travel,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  through  passengers  on  the 
Overland  route  from  Atchison  filled  the  stages 
so  that  those  coming  from  Omaha  and  Ne- 
braska City  on  the  Western  Stage  Company's 
lines  were  often  obliged  to  wait  at  Fort  Kear- 
ney a  tedious  number  of  days. 

The  famous  Pony  Express,  which  was  put 
into  operation  in  1860  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Sacrament",  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
great   fast  mail  system  of  the  United  States. 

Tn  1854  Senator  W.  M.  Gwin  of  California 
rode  to  Washington  on  horseback  on  the  cen- 
tral route  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  South 


pass ;  and  over  part  of  the  route  B.  F.  Fick- 
lin,  superintendent  of  the  firm  of  Russell, 
Majors  &  Waddell,  was  his  companion.  The 
idea  of  the  famous  Pony  Express  grew  out 
of  this  trip.  .  Senator  Gwin  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  establish  a  weekly  mail  on 
the  pony  express  plan,  but  without  avail,  and 
then,  through  Gwin's  influence,  Russell  or- 
ganized the  scheme  as  a  private  enterprise 
through  the  Central  Overland  California  and 
Pike's  Peak  Express  company.  No  financial 
aid  was  extended  to  the  company  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Ordinary  letters  were  carried  by 
the  slower  service  and  were  barred  by  the  high 
toll  from  this  fast  express.  "The  charges 
were  originally  five  dollars  for  each  letter  of 
one-half  ounce  or  less  ;  but  afterwards  this  was 
reduced  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  .  .  . 
this  being  in  addition  to  the  regular  L'nited 
States  postage. 

The  originators  of  this  great  enterprise  evi- 
dently knew  that  its  regular  revenue  would 
amount  to  but  a  small  part  of  the  operating 
expenses,  and  counted  on  receiving  a  subsidy 
from  the  federal  government.  But  the  sub- 
sidy of  a  million  dollars  was  reserved  for  the 
slower  daily  mail  which  superseded  the  pony 
express.  This  brilliant  pioneer  object  lesson 
in  fast  trancontinental  service  cost  the  dem- 
onstrators some  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  loss.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1861,  the  contract  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment with  the  Overland  company  of  the  old 
southern  route  for  a  daily  mail  over  the  cen- 
tral route  included  a  semi-weekly  pony  ex- 
press. The  original  company  continued  to 
operate  the  Pony  Express  under  this  contract 
by  arrangement  with  the  Overland  company 
until  it  failed  in  August,  1861.  The  Express 
was  continued  by  other  parties  until  October 
24th  of  that  year  when  the  through  telegraph 
line  had  been  completed. 

In  1860,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
postmaster  general,  there  was  a  tri-monthly 
mail  by  the  ocean  to  California,  and  a  semi- 
monthly mail  from  St.  Joseph  to  Placerville, 
but  during  the  year  this  was  increased  to  a 
weekly  between  St.  Joseph  and  Fort  Kearney, 
"for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  large  and 
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increasing  populations  in  the  regions  of  the 
I 'ike's  Peak  and  Washoe  mines."  There 
were  two  other  mail  routes  to  San  Francisco — ■ 
a  weekly  from  New  Orleans,  via  San  Antonio 

and  El  Paso,  and  a  semi-weekly  from  St. 
Louis  to  Memphis. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1861,  authority  is  given 
to  the  postmaster  general  to  discontinue  the 
mail  service  on  the  southern  overland  route 
(known  as  the  "Butterfield  route")  between 
St.  Louis  and  Memphis  and  San  Francisco, 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance,  by  the 
same  parties,  of  a  six-times-a-week  mail  by 
the  "central  route,"  that  is,  from  some  point 
on  the  .Missouri  river,  connecting  with  the 
east,  to  Placerville,  California.     In  pursuance 

this  act,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  terms  by 
the  mail  company,  an  order  was  made  on  the 
12th  of  March  1861,  to  modify  the  present 
contract  so  as  to  discontinue  the  service  on 
the  southern  route  and  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  the  entire  letter  mail,  six 
times  a  week  on  the  central  route,  to  be  car- 
ried through  in  twenty  days  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  in  twenty-three  .-lays  four 
months  in  the  year,  from  St.  Joseph.  Mis- 
souri ior  Atchison.  Kansas),  to  Placerville, 
and  also  to  convey  the  entire  mail  three  times 
a  week  to  Denver  City  and  Salt  Lake,  .  .  . 
a  pony  express  to  be  run  twice  a  week  until 
the  completion  of  the  overland  telegraph. 
through  in  ten  days,  eight  months,  and  twelve 
days,  four  months  in  the  year,  conveying  tor 
the  government  free  of  charge  five  pounds 
of  mail  matter.  .  .  The  transfer  of  stock 
from  the  southern  to  the  central  route  was 
commenced  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  was 
completed  so  that  the  first  mail  was  started 
from  St.  Joseph  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the 
order,  July  1,  1861.  .  .  The  overland 
telegraph  having  been  completed,  the  running 
of  the  pony  express  was  discontinued  October 
26,  1861.  .  .  At  the  commencement  of 
threatening  disturbances  in  Missouri,  in  order 
to  secure  this  great  daily  route  from  inter- 
ruption, I  ordered  the  increase  of  the  weekly 
and  tri-weekly  service,  then  existing  between 
Omaha  and  Fort  Kearney,  to  daily.  .  . 
By  that  means  an  alternative  and  certain  daily 
route    between    the    east    and    California   was 

*2  Messages  and  Documents,  1861-1862,  pt.  iii,  pp. 
560-561. 

43  They  were  carried  by  Pony  Express  to  Placer- 
ville or  Sacramento  and  telegraphed  from  there. 

**  General  Rcla  M.  Hughes,  late  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, succeeded  William  H.  Russell  as  president  of 
the  Overland,  in  March,  1861. 


lined  through  Iowa,  by  which  the  overland 
mails  have  been  transported  when  they  became 
unsafe  on  the  railroad  route  in  Missouri.     In 
ling   them    from    Davenport,    through    the 
te  of  Iowa,  joining  the  main  route  at  Fort 
Kearney,  in  |  Nebraska]    the  only  in- 

convenience experienced  was  a  slight  delay. 
no  mails  being  lost  so  far  as  known.42 

Tin:  Poxv  Express.  In  the  spring  of  1860 
an  advertisement  containing  the  schedule  of 
the  new  enterprise  was  published  in  Xew  York 
and  St.  Louis  newspapers.     Ii  iced  that 

the  Pony  Express  would  run  regularly  each 
week  from  April  3,  1860,  that  it  would  carry 
letter  mail  only,  that  it  would  pass  through 
Forts  Kearney,  Laramie,  and  Bridger,  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  Camp  Floyd,  Carson  City,  the 
Washoe  silver  mines,  Placerville,  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  that  the  letter  mail  would  be  de- 
livered in  San  Francisco  within  ten  days  of  the 
departure  of  the  express.  Telegraph  dispatch- 
es were  delivered  in  San  Francisco  in  eight 
days  after  leaving  St.  Joseph. ,;  W.  H.  Rus- 
sell,44 president  of  the  Central  Overland  Cal- 
ifornia and  Pike's  Peak  Express  company, 
was  the  mainspring  of  this  remarkable  enter- 
prise. About  five  hundred  of  the  hardiest  and 
fleetest  horses  were  used  ;  there  were  a  hundred 
and  ninety  stations  distributed  along  the  route 
from  nine  miles  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  each 
of  the  eighty  riders  covered  three  stations,  or 
an  aggregate  of  about  thirty-three  miles,  using 
a  fresh  horse  for  each  stage.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  the  express  left  St.  Joseph  twice  a  week  — 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  maxi- 
mum weight  of  the  letters  carried  was  twenty 
pounds.  The  schedule  at  first  was  ten  days, 
but  it  was  afterwards  accelerated  to  eight  days. 
The  time  occupied  in  making  the  first  trip 
between  St.  Joseph  and  Sacramento  was  nine 
days  and  twenty-three  hours,  not  much  more 
than  half  the  time  of  the  fastest  overland 
coach  trip  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  southern  route.  At  Sacramento 
the  mail  was  taken  aboard  steamers,  which 
made  as  fast  time  as  possible  down  the  Sac- 
ramento river  for  the  remaining  one  hundred 
twenty-five  miles  to  San  Francisco.  Sure- 
footed and  tough  Mexican  horses  were  com- 
monly used  on  the  rough,  mountainous  stages. 
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Heat  and  alkali  dust  in  summer,  snow  and 
torrential  streams  in  winter,  and  hostile 
Indians  the  year  round,  made  these  trips  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  hazardous.  Armed 
men  mounted  on  hronchos  were  stationed  at 
regular  intervals  along  a  large  part  of  the  trail 
to  protect  the  riders  from  the  Indians.  These 
riders  of  necessity  were  distinguished  for  re- 
markable endurance  a  arage,  and  many  of 
them  afterward  became  famous  as  hunters  and 
[ndian  fighters  on  tl  I  Plains.  The  route 
of  William  P.   '            who  afterward  became 


Moses   H.  Si  di  n  h  \m 

Stern   Nebraska 


a  i"  rmanent  citizen  <  E  Nebraska,  lay  between 
Red   Buttes,   \  ,   and  Three  Cre> 

on  the  Sweetwater,  a  distance  of  about  seventy- 
six  miles,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  stages  of  the  whole  line.  Cody  him- 
self relates  that  in  an  emergency  he  continued 
his  trip  on  from  Three  Crossings  to  Rocky 
Ridge  —  eighty-five  miles  —  and  then  back 
to  his  starting  point,  Red  Buttes.  covering  the 
whole  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  miles  without  rest,  making  not  less  than 
fifteen    miles    an    hour.      The    Pony    Express 


was  operated  for  eighteen  months,  or  until  it 
was  superseded  by  the  telegraph,  which  was 
completed  in  1861.  Considering  its  vicissitudes 
and  hazards  and  its  remarkable  speed,  so  nearly 
approximating  that  of  the  steam  railway  train, 
the  Pony  Express  was  the  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  transportation  enterprise  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  The  Express  fol- 
lowed the  lines  of  the  old  Oregon  trail  in  Ne- 
braska, passing  through  Big  Sandy  and  Thirty- 
two  Mile  creek,  Cottonwood  Springs,  and 
O'Fallons  Bluff  to  the  lower  California  cross- 
ing then  opposite  the  present  Big  Spring.  It 
then  followed  the  Julesburg  route,  reaching 
the  north  fork  near  Court  House  Rock  via 
Lodge  Pole  creek  and  Thirty-mile  ridge.  On 
occasion  remarkably  quick  time  was  made  by 
the  Express.  For  example,  a  copy  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  first  inaugural  address  went 
from  St.  Joseph  to  Sacramento,  approximate- 
ly two  thousand  miles,  in  seven  days  and  seven- 
teen hours,  and  the  distance  between  St.  Joseph 
and  Denver,  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles, 
was  covered  on  this  trip  in  sixty-nine  hours. 

The  Missouri  and  Western  Telegraph  com- 
pany completed  the  first  telegraph  line  from 
Brownville  by  way  of  Omaha  to  Fort  Kearney 
in  November,  1860,  and  the  storeroom  of  Mos- 
es H.  Sydenham  of  Kearney  was  used  for  the 
first  office.  This  line  was  continued  on  to 
Julesburg  by  the  same  company,  while  Mr. 
Edward  Creighton  built  the  line  west  from  that 
point  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  met  the  one 
coming  east  from  San  Francisco. 

The  first  mail  from  the  east  to  the  Pike's 
Peak  gold  mines  was  established  between  Fort 
Kearney  and  Denver  in  August,  1860.  Fort 
Kearney  was  a  very  important  point  on  the 
great  Overland  route,  since  there  was  the 
junction  of  travel  from  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
and  St.'  Joseph  on  the  southeast,  and  from 
Omaha,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Nebraska  City  on 
the  east. 

Fort  Kearney,  in  1863,  was  a  rather  lone- 
some but  a  prominent  point.  It  was  a  place 
of  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  including  the 
barracks,  and  was  established  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1849.  Here  it  was  that  the'  stages, 
ox  and  mule  trains  west  from  Atchison, 
Omaha,  and  Nebraska  City  came  to  the  first 
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telegraph  station  on  the  great  military  high- 
way. It  was  a  grand  sight  after  traveling  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  without  seeing  a  settle- 
ment of  more  than  two  or  three  houses  to  gaze 
upon  the  old  post,  uninviting  as  it  was.  and 
see  the  few  scattered  buildings,  a  nice  growth 
of  shade  trees,  the  cavalry  men  mounted  upon 
their  steeds,  the  cannon  planted  in  the  hollow 
square,  and  the  glorious  stars  and  stripes 
proudly  waving  in  the  breeze  above  the  garri- 
son. The  stage  station  ■ —  just  west  of  the  mili- 
tary post  —  was  a  long,  one-story  log  building 
and  it  was  an  important  one ;  for  here  the 
western  stage  routes  from  Omaha  and  Ne- 
braska City  terminated,  and  its  passengers 
from  thence  westward  had  to  be  transferred 
to  Ben  Holladay's  old  reliable  Overland  line. 

Rivicr  Navigation.  Though  there  was  some 
steamboat  traffic  on  the  lower  Missouri  river 
before  1830,  the  American  Fur  Company,  un- 
der the  control  of  John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  son, 
William  B.  Astor,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York  and  a  branch  house  at  St.  Louis,  prepar- 
ed for  the  first  regular  navigation,  extending  to 
the  upper  river,  in  that  year.  The  company 
built  the  steamer  Yellowstone,  so  named, 
doubtless,  because  its  farthest  objective  point 
was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 
But  on  the  first  trip,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  it 
was  impracticable  to  go  farther  than  Fort  Te- 
cumseh,  opposite  the  present  city  of  Pierre. 
The  following  spring  the  Yellowstone  reached 
Fort  Union,  and  this  first  trip  established  the 
practicability  of  upper  river  steamboat  navi- 
gation. Fort  Benton  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  head  of  navigation  and  retained  that 
advantageous  distinction  as  long  as  river  navi- 
gation lasted.  Missouri  river  steamboat 
traffic  was  largely  cut  off  when  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  reached  Bismarck  in  1873,  and 
it  was  virtually  abandoned  when  other  rail- 
roads reached  the  river  at  Pierre  in  1880  and 
at  Chamberlain  in  1881.  Tt  is  probable  that 
the  last  through  commercial  trip  was  made 
in  1878,  and  that  the  Missouri  made  the  last 
trip  for  any  purpose  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort 
Benton  in  1885.  Though  carried  on  for  forty 
years  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  no- 
toriously shifty  and  snaggy  character  of  the 
stream,  this  navigation  was  the  chief  medium 
of   freight  and   passenger  traffic  between   the 


East  and  the  western  Plains,  and  was  the  right 
arm  of  the  forces  which  began  the  structure 
of  civilized  society  in  Nebraska  and  of  the 
fust  trancontinental  railway  whose  beginning 
was  also  in  Nebraska.  Whether  this  greatest 
but  ugliest  —  in  temper  as  well  as  appear- 
ance—  of  all  our  great  rivers  will  ever  again 
be  utilized  for  navigation  depends  upon  the  un- 
settled economic  question  whether  future  me- 
chanical inventions  and  improvements  shall 
constitute  or  reestablish  it  as  a  practicable 
rival  or  coadjutor  of  the  railway.  At  the 
present  time  the  chances  do  not  encourage 
expensive  experiments  upon  the  river  to  fit  it 
for  navigation,  and  in  1902  Congress  abol- 
ished the  useless  and  senecure  Missouri  river 
commission.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  vast  body  of  water  will  eventually  be 
used  for  the  irrigation  of  enormous  areas  of 
arid  and  semi-arid  but  otherwise  exceedingly 
rich  agricultural  lands.  Engineering  author- 
ity in  support  of  this  view  is  not  wanting. 
Until  the  introduction  of  steamboats  the 
river  traffic  of  the  fur  companies  was  carried 
on  by  keel-boats.  They  were  usually  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  in  length,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twelve  feet  at  either  end,  were 
occupied  by  an  enclosed  apartment  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  box  in  which  the  cargo  was 
placed.  The  boats  were  ordinarily  propelled 
by  a  cordelle,  a  rope  about  three  hundred 
yards  long,  one  end  being  attached  to  a  tall 
mast,  while  the  other  was  in  the  hands  of  from 
one  to  two  score  men  who  traveled  along  the 
shore  of  the  river  and  hauled  the  boat  after 
them.  When  the  wind  was  at  all  favorable 
a  large  sail  was  also  used,  and  frequently  the 
boat  would  make  good  progress  against  the 
current  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone.  Poles 
Mud  oars  were  used  also  as  emergency  re- 
quired. It  is  not  remarkable  that  by  this 
clumsy  and  fearfully  laborious  method  the 
ordinary  voyage  of  the  keel-boat  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  upper  river  was  not  accomplished 
in  less  than  four  or  five  months.  The  mack- 
inaw-boat  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  keel- 
boat  and  of  comparatively  temporary  construc- 
tion. It  was  propelled  by  four  oarsmen,  but 
was    used    only    in    down-stream    trips.      The 
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frame  of  the  bull-boat,  which  was  used  on  the 
shallow  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  was  built 
of  willow  saplings  lashed  together  with  raw- 
hick-  and  covered  with  hides  of  bull  buffaloes, 
which  gave  it  its  name.  This  craft  was  buoy- 
ant and  flexible  and  well  adapted  for  the  sandy 
shallow  s  of  the  Platte  and  others  of  the  smaller 
rivers. 

Bellevue  was  an  important  point  in  the  later 
fur  trading  days,  because,  being  the  site  of  an 
Indian  agency,  boat-  passing  up  the  river  were 
subjected  to  a  rigid  inspection  to  see  that  they 


the  service  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at 
Cabanne's  post.  In  the  spring  of  1833  he  con- 
ducted a  fleet  of  mackinaw-boats  from  that 
post  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  also  employed  by 
.Major  Pilcher,  Cabanne's  successor,  and  in 
1834  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy.  Soon  after  this  he 
began  his  own  career  as  pilot  and  captain  of 
various  steamboats  on  the  Missouri  —  mainly 
on  the  upper  river  —  which  lasted  till  1879. 
He  died  at  St.  Louis  in  1899.  La  Barge  named 
a  steamboat  built  in  1854  and  used  on  the  Mis- 
souri  river  for  the  American  Fur  Company's 


s.  w, 


Old  Trading  Post,  Bellrvuk.  in  1854 


had  on  board  no  intoxicating  liquors  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  carry  into  the  "Indian  coun- 
try." 

The  cargoes  of  the  boats  in  the  earlier  river 
navigation  consisted  of  merchandise  for  In- 
dian trading,  outfits  for  trappers  and  hunters, 
and  stores  for  military  posts ;  and  in  addi- 
tion passengers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
Captain  Joseph  La  Barge  was  the  principal 
figure  among  the  Missouri  steamboat  captains 
and  pilots,  and  he  characterized  and  distin- 
guished his  class  just  as  Kit  Carson  and  our 
own  "Buffalo  Hill"  and  others  illustrated  the 
great  qualities  and  achievements  of  the  scouts 
of  the  Plains.  He  was  born  in  1815  of  a 
French-Canadian  father  and  a  Spanish-French 
mother.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 


trade,  St.  Mary,  after  Peter  A.  Sarpy's  post 
situated  just  below  Bellevue  on  the  Iowa  side 
of  the  river. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1851,  Father  De  Smet, 
accompanied  by  Father  Christian  Hoecken, 
took  passage  on  the  steamer  St.  Ange  from 
St.  Louis  to  Fort  Union,  which  was  about 
three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, on  the  northern  side.  Several  members 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  with  about 
eighty  men  were  on  the  boat.  "They."  said 
the  missionary,  "went  in  quest  of  earthly 
wealth  :  Father  Hoecken  and  I  in  search  of 
heavenly  treasures  —  to  the  conquest  of  souls." 
It  had  been  a  season  of  mighty  floods,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  were 
covered  with  water.     The  travelers  were  af- 
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dieted  with  malarial  diseases  in  various  forms, 
and  about  five  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis 
they  wire  attacked  by  cholera,  from  which 
Father  I  [oecken  died,  after  heroically  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  his  stricken  fellow-passen- 
gers. "A  decent  coffin,  very  thick,  and  tarred 
within,  was  prepared  to  receive  his  mortal  re- 
mains; a  temporary  grave  was  dug  in  a  beauti- 
ful forest,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Sioux,  and  the  funeral  was  performed 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  in  the 
evening  of  the  l'»th  of  June,  all  on  hoard  as- 
sisting-." On  the  return  of  the  boat  in  about 
a  month  the  coffin  was  exhumed  and  carried 
hack  to  Florissant  for  burial. 

The  annals  of  the  times  credit  these  noble 
priests  with  characteristic  incessant  devotion 
to  their  suffering  fellow-passengers. 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  59  steamboats 
on  the  lower  river  and  306  steamboat  arrivals 
at  the  port  of  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  The 
freight  charges  paid  at  that  point  during  the 
Season  amounted  to  $166,941.35.  In  1859  the 
steamboat  advertisements  in  the  .St.  Louis  pa- 
pers showed  that  more  vessels  left  that  port  for 
the  Missouri  river  than  for  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  Mississippi.  In  1857  there  were  28 
steamboat  arrivals  at  tin-  new  village  of  Sioux 
City  before  July  1.  There  were  23  regular 
boats  on  that  part  of  the  river,  and  their  freight 
tonnage  for  the  season  was  valued  at  $1,250,- 
000.  The  period  from  1855  to  to  I860  was  the 
golden  era  of  steamboating  on  the  Missouri 
river.  It  was  the  period  just  before  the  advent 
of  the  railroads.  No  other  period  before  or 
after  approached  it  in  the  splendor  of  the  boats. 
All  the  boats  wen-  side-wheelers,  had  full- 
length  cabins,  and  were  titled  up  more  for 
passengers  than  for  freight.  It  was  an  era  of 
fasl  hi  tats  and  of  racing. 

The  provisions  for  the  establishmenl  of  pub- 
lic roads  are  recited  in  the  account  of  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  several  territorial  legislatures; 
an  account  is  also  given  of  the  building  of  ter- 
ritorial roads  by  appropriations  of  the  federal 
Congress.  The  means  of  transportation  and 
the  amount  and  condition  of  travel  in  the  ter- 
ritorial years  before  the  completion  of  the 
Lnion  Pacific  railway  are  indicated  in  an  inter- 
esting manner  in  the  contemporary  news- 
papers. In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  first 
council  of  the  territorial  legislatures,  on  a  bill 


chartering  the  Platte  Valley  &  Pacific  Railway 
any,  it  L  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
travel  to  the  Pacific  coasl  passes  along  the 
Platte  valley  —  from  St.  Louis  by  water  to 
pendence,  Weston,  St.  Joe.  Council  Bluffs, 
and  occasionally  Sergeant-  Bluff,  "and  uniting 
at  these  point-  with  those  who  come  by  land 
from  the  East,  converge  in  the  Platte  valley 
at  various  points  within  two  hundred  miles,  a 
little  north  of  a  due  west  line  from  Omaha, 
Bellevue,  and  Florence."  This  report  recites, 
also,  that  "thirty  years  ago  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth, who  then  commanded  the  post  in 
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of  this  locality  (  Fort  Atkinson),  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  government  to  the  importance, 
practicability,  and  expediency  of  constructing 
a  railroad  by  way  of  the  Platte  valley  to  the 
Pacific." 

Acting  Governor  Cuming  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature,  December  9,  1857,  states  that 
"The  I'nitcd  States  wagon  road  from  the  Platte 
river  via  the  Omaha  reserve  to  the  Running 
Water,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Geo. 
Sites,  has  been  constructed  for  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  three  miles,  including  thirty- 
nine  bridges";  and  he  gives  the  names  of  the 
streams  crossed  by  these  bridges  and  the  length 
of  each  bridge.     Mr.  J.  M.  Woolworth,  in  his 
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little  book,  Nebraska  in  1857,  notes  that, 
"A  year  ago  Congress  established  a  military 
road  from  this  place  to  New  Fort  Kearney 
and  appropriated  $50,000  for  its  construction. 
That  work  is  nearly  complete,  and  runs  up 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  through  all  the  princi- 
pal settlements  west  of  this."  The  terrtorial 
legislature'5  memorialized  Congress  to  grant 
to  John  A.  Latta,  of  Plattsmouth,  20,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  river,  on  con- 
dition that  before  October  1,  1861,  he  "shall 
place  on  said  river  a  good  and  substantial 
steamboat  and  run  the  same  between  the  mouth 
of  said  Platte  river"  and  Fort  Kearney,  and  do 
all  necessary  dredging,  "knowing  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  in  said  river  which 
is  a  thousand  miles  in  length."  This  visionary 
memorial  sets  out  that  the  proposed  method 
of  navigation  would  be  advantageous  for  gov- 
ernment transportation  among  other  things, 
a  joint  resolution  and  memorial  to  Congress, 
the  Fifth  legislature,  in  urging  the  bridging 
of  the  Platte  river,  states  that  "a  military  or  a 
public  road  beginning  at  L'eau-qui-court  and 
extending  southward  across  the  territory,  has 
been  located  and  opened  under  the  direction 
of  the  national  government,  and  has  become 
a  great  thoroughfare,  whereon  military  sup- 
plies may  be  expeditiously  transported  north- 
ward. It  also  affords  an  avenue  of  trade  of 
great  advantage  and  is  now  one  of  the  promi- 
nent mail  routes  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ter- 
ritory and  others,  in  said  territory."  "6  The 
governor's  message  to  the  seventh  legisla- 
ture47 urges  that  "without  a  bridge  over  the 
Loup  Fork  the  government  road  up  the  Platte 
valley  is  but  a  work  half  done."  The  govern- 
or's message  to  the  twelfth  —  and  last 
■ —  territorial  legislature48  again  urges  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  Platte  river; 
and  the  same  document49  informs  us  that 
"now  four  regular  trains  run  daily  between 
Omaha  and   North    Platte,   293 J/>    miles,   and 

45  Laws  of  Nebraska,  6th  ter.  sess.,  p.  219. 

46  Laws  of  Nebraska,  5th  ter.  sess.,  p.  412. 

47  House  Journal,  p.  21. 

48  Council  Journal,  p.  14. 
*»  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 
"November,  13,  1858. 
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that  the  track  is  complete  for  305  miles,  240 
miles  of  roadbed  having  been  constructed  and 
262  miles  of  track  laid  during  the  past  season ; 
also  that  there  is  a  Howe  truss  bridge,  1,505 
feet,  across  the  Loup  Fork  and  a  pile  bridge, 
2,640  feet,  across  the  North  Fork." 

The  Herald  of  July  13,  1866,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  excursion  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  the  end  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road  beyond  Columbus.  The  excursionists  took 
dinner  at  that  place,  and  at  the  after-dinner 
ceremonies  Andrew  J.  Poppleton  presided  and 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Durant,  General  Hazen,  Geo. 
Francis  Train,  Governor  David  Butler,  Thomas 
W.  Tipton,  John  M.  Thayer,  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous Colonel  Presson,  then  chaplain  of  the 
territorial  house  of  -  representatives,  made 
speeches.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  relations  of 
the  Union  Pacific  corporation  to  politics  for 
many  years  afterwards  that  the  speaking  list 
at  this  banquet  comprised  most  of  the  well- 
known  republican,  and  some  of  the  democratic 
politicians  of  the  territory.  The  Herald  of 
June  22,  1866,  notes  that  George  Francis  Train 
had  just  made  the  quickest  trip  on  record  from 
Omaha  to  New  York,  via  St.  Joe,  in  eighty- 
nine  hours.  The  same  trip  is  now  made  in 
forty-two  hours.  The  Nebraska  of  today, 
however,  is  not  proportionately  faster  than 
his  pioneer  predecessor  in  other  phases  of  his 
daily  life.  In  May,  1867,  passengers  went 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  in  five  days  —  by  rail 
over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the 
Union  Pacific  roads  to  North  Platte  and  thence 
by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  mail  and  express  line. 

A  striking  illustration  of  economic  condi- 
tions on  our  western  frontier  is  afforded  by  a 
statement  in  the  Nebraska  City  News50  that  at 
Fort  Kearney  the  price  of  corn  is  $3.50  and  $4 
a  bushel,  and  from  $3  to  $4  a  bushel  a  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Nebraska  City.  Illustration 
of  the  feeling  of  desert-like  isolation  in  the  ter- 
ritory as  late  as  1859  is  found  in  Omaha  corre- 
spondence of  the  Advertiser51  which  notices 
the  arrival  of  the  Florida,  the  first  steamer  of 
the  season,  "amid  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  booming  of  cannon  under 
the  charge  of  Captain  Ladd's  artillery  squad.  It 
is  the  earliest   landing  made   in   this   vicinity 
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for  many  years."  The  Advertiser  of  March 
3,  1859,  says  that  the  completion  of  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph  railroad  was  celebrated 
at  the  place  last  named  on  the  23d  inst.  on  a 
grand  scale.  "The  completion  of  this  road 
will  take  a  surprising  amount  of  emigration 
off  the  river  which  will  be  poured  out  oppo- 
site southern  Nebraska  and  northern  Kansas 
and  speedily  work  its  way  into  these  portions 
of  the  two  territories.  The  Nebraska  City 
News**  rejoices  that  a  depot  of  federal  mili- 
tary supplies  has  been  established  at  that 
place :  and  May  29th,  following,  the  News  wag 
ers  that  three  times  more  freight  and  passen- 
gers have  been  landed  at  the  Nebraska  City 
wharf  this  season  than  at  any  other  town.  The 
News  of  May  21,  1859.  says  Alexander  Majors 
estimates  that  from  four  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred wagons  would  be  sent  out  from  N<  braska 
City  that  season,  and  about  as  many  from 
Leavenworth. 

The  Advertiser6*  says  that,  "The  little  beat 
built  for  the  purpose  of  navigatini  I'latte 

river  passed  here  going  up  on  Sund 
ing.  Tt  was  a  little  one-horse  al 
not,  in  our  opinion,  amount  to  much.  If  the 
Platte  river  is  to  be  rendered  navigable,  and 
we  believe  it  can,  it  require-  a  boat  suffi- 
ciently large  to  slash  arm  d  and  stir  up  the 
sand,  that  a  channel  may  be  formed  by  wash 
ing."  The  Omaha  Nebraskian**  notes  that 
forty  boats  will  navigate  the  Missouri  river  the 
coming  season  —  two  will  run  daily  between 
Liberty  and  St.  Joseph,  and  three  daily 
between  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha,  all  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  rail- 
road. On  the  11th  of  August  following  the 
same  paper  notes  that  the  Kearney  stage  mad 
a  quick  trip  to  Omaha  in  thirty-three  hours. 
carrying  six  passengers.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  the  Nebraskian  announces  that 
Colonel  Miles  had  chosen  Omaha  City  as  the 
place  of  debarkation  and  reshipping  bis  sup- 
plies to  Fort  Kearney. 

At  the  height  of  travel  to  the  newly  discov- 

"  February  27.  1858. 
•    May  12.  1859 
"February  18,  1860. 

■'■'■  Vugust  4.' 
\pril  21,  I860. 


ered  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver  there 
was  sharp  rivalry  between  Nebraska  City  and 
Omaha  and  other  minor  starting  places,  such 
as  Brownville  and  Plattsmouth.  As  early  as 
1S54  the  (  Imaha  .  Irrow,"  with  a  wish  no  doubt 
aiding  the  thought,  insists  that  Omaha  has 
"the  great  advantages  of  being  on  a  si 
line  by  many  miles  than  any  other  crossing 
below  this  from  Chicago  to  the  north  bend  of 
the  Platte,  and  the  south,  or  Bridger's  Pass, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri  river  is  as 
good,  to  say  the  leas!  of  it,  at  this  point 


phen  F.  Nuckolls 

ther  in  a  hundred  miles  above  the  n 
of  the  Platte."       The   Nebraska  Cii 
takes  a  traveler's  guide  to  task  for  stating  that 
the   n  From    Plattsmouth   is  direct,   when 

Fori  Kearney  is  in  fad  forty  miles  south  of  a 
line  west  from  that  starting  point  and  half  a 
mile  s,  null  of  Nebraska  City.  It  is  observed 
in  the  item  that  no  government  train  had  ever 
gone  out  from  Plattsmouth,  all  traffic  of  tin's 
kind  starting  from  Nebraska  City  because  it 
was  the  military  depot. 

The  News  of  April  28,  I860,  tells  of  a  new- 
route  to  the  mines,  by  way  of  Olathe,  on  Salt 
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creek,  which  shortens  the  distance  by  fifty  to  7  miles  ;  to  Little  Nemaha,  4  miles  ;  to  the  head 

seventy-five  miles.     June  30th  the  News  says  of  Little  Nemaha,  21  miles;  to  Salt  creek,  11 

that  Cadman's,  Goodwin's,57  and  Davison's,53  miles;  to  east  fork  Big  Blue,   17  miles;  to  a 

on  Salt  creek,  and  Vifquain's  on  the  Blue  are  grove   of   timber,    17   miles;   to   head   of   Big 

o-ood    farms    for    entertainment    on    the    new  Blue  river,  50  miles ;  to  Platte  river,  17  miles; 

o 

straight  road  to  Kearney.     The  place  on  the  to  Fort  Kearney,  19  miles. 

Blue  referred  to  was  for  many  years  subse-  The  Nebraska  City  News  gives  the  follow- 

quently  the  farmstead  of  General  Victor  Vif-  ing  account  of  a  contract  just  made  between 

quain,    and    Cadman's    was    John    Cadman's  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  army  and 

homestead.     The  News  of  July  28th,  illustrat-  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell: 

ing  the  extensive  freighting  business  at  Ne-  ^  ^^  ^^  tQ  $1700)000      Five 

braska  City,  says  that  Hawke,  Nuckolls  &  Co.  thousand    tons    of    government    supplies    and 

sent   in   a  train   of  twenty  wagons   from  the  stores  are  now  preparing  for  shipment  to  this 

mines  for  supplies.    On  the  24th  of  November  place  to  be  conveyed  hence  in  ox  wagons,  up 

the  same  paper  gives  a  statement  of  Alexander  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  across  the  moun- 

, ,   .       ,/-,.'       ,                i    tt*.i    tua  „„ct  tains  to  Utah.     To  move  this  immense  mass 

Majors    freighting  business  to  Utah  the  west-  ^  ^.^  ^  &oasaad  heavy  wagons>  twen. 

ern  forts,  and  Pike's  Peak,  from  April  2d  to  ty  hundred  ox  drivers  and  train  masters,  and 

October  13,   I860:  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and 

Pounds   transported 2,782,258  in  one  continuous  column  will  present  a  length 

Oxen  used 5,687  of  forty  miles.     Mr.  Majors,  one  of  the  gov- 

Wagons  used 515  eminent     contractors     for     transporting    this 

Mules  used 72  freight,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city, 

Men  employed 602  and  of  course  will  prove  an  inestimable  addi- 

At  that  time  Hawke  &  Nuckolls  were,  next  tion  <?  its  society,  both  socially    morally,  and 

„.  in   a  business  point  ot  view,      lhe  capacious 

to    Majors,    the    heaviest    freighters.      lhe  wharf_  bujlt  speciallv  to  receive  this  freight, 

News  of  December  22,  1860,  gives  the  follow-  ;s   nearly   completed!  and   when   finished   will 

ing  itinerary  of  the  freight  route   from   Ne-  be  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  river, 

braska  City :  To  Little  Nemaha  9  miles,  good  Jn  yiew  of  ^  great  commercial  boon  and 

bridge  across  the  Nemaha ;  Nemaha  to  Brown-  boom  a  puWic  meeting  of  citizens  of  Nebraska 

ell  creek,  10  miles,  good  ford ;  to  north  branch  Q{ty   wag   hdd   Qn   the   25th   of   February   at 

of  Nemaha.  6  miles,  good  crossing,  plenty  of  whid]    resolutions    were   adopted   pledging   it 

good  water;  to  Bucks  Bend,  5  miles,  a  rock  by  ^  ^.^^  obUgation  of  "the  mayors  of 

ford  on  the  Nemaha;  to  Salt  creek.  20  miles  the  three  cities"  _ presumably  Nebraska  City 

-bridge  begun -large  steam  saw  and  grist  proper>    South    Nebraska   city,    and    Kearney 

mill;  to  junction  of  the  old  road,  3  miles;  to  city_in  the  sum  of  $100.000,  that  the  levee 

the  Blue,  25  miles,  bridge  absolutely  necessary,  should  be  ^^  by  the  opening  of  nayiga_ 

impossible  for  heavy  teams  to  cross;  Blue  to  ^  and  ^  a  conimittee  of  thirteen  should 

Dry   Run,   20  miles,   never   failing  spring  of  be  appointed  t0  carry  out  the  resoiution  that 

water;  Dry  Run  to  a  spring.  20  miles;  to  the  ..^  b}isiness  of  dram  selling  is  demoralizing, 

junction  of  Leavenworth  road,  60  miles;  to-  ^^  ^  &  puWk  nuisance;  and  we  heart. 

tal,  1/8  miles.  jjy  approve  0f  tbe  condition  imposed  of  their 

The  same  paper  contains  a  map  of  the  route  ;on ."     The  committee  of  thirteen  were 

from  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney,  giving  d  „to  take  immediate  and  efficient  meas. 

distances  from  point  to  point,  making  a  total  ^   tQ    abate   the   nuisanceS)    wherever    they 

of  16'"  .   miles,  as  follows:     From  Nebraska  .            ...    ,       ...           .  ,          •    .    •     ..      •__, 

'  arise  in  this  locahtv,  and  to  maintain  the  law 

City    to    north    fork    of    Little    Nemaha,    6/,  fa  Qur  community  by  moral  suasbn  if  possi. 

miles;  up  Little  Nemaha  to  Brownell  creek,  ^  and  ^  ^.^  by  eyery  Qther  ,awful  and 

57  James   Goodwin   located   on    Salt   creek   in   the  honorable  means." 

spring  of  1857.  x       ,     .-       .                   ,  .                        . 

B8 James  L.  Davison,  pioneer  of  1857.  In  glorification  over  this  contract,  the  same 
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Freighting  Scenes  Along  the  Oregon  Trail 

The  lower  view  represents  the  freighting  train  known  as  "Bull  of  the  Woods,"  owned  hy  Alexander  and 
James  Carlisle.  From  a  photograph  taken  on  Main  street,  Nebraska  City,  looking  east  from  Sixth  street, 
and  loaned  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Morton.  This  train  consisted  of  twenty-five  wagons  with  six  mules  to  each 
wagon,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  outfits  known  to  freighters. 
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paper,  of  February  27,  1858,  announces  that 
in  the  coming  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  two  thousand  wagons,  hauled  by  six- 
teen thousand  cattle,  hitched  up  with  two 
acres  of  ox  yokes  and  driven  by  two  thousand 
ox  drivers  would  start  across  the  Plains.  The 
item  promises  to  the  citizens  a  season  of  grand 
opera,  when  "Bellows  Falls,  or  the  Glory  of 
a  Bovine  Jehu"  would  be  presented  nightly. 

The  Nebraska  City  News  leaves  in  unex- 
plained ambiguity  the  question  whether  the 
advantage  of  the  Nebraska  City  over  the 
Leavenworth  route  lay  in  distance  or  in  the 
superiority  of  oxen  over  mules:  "The  ox 
trains  leaving  Nebraska  City  in  May  reached 


as  that  of  commercial  transportation,  in  those 
ante-railroad  days  is  illustrated  in  an  article 
puffing  the  steamer  Wautossa  which  appeared 
in  the  Omaha  Times,  June  17,  1858:  "The 
Wautossa  arrived  here  'up  to  time'  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  Captain  Morrison  finding,  at 
our  levee  and  at  other  landings  near  here,  a 
large  quantity  of  freight,  awaiting  shipment 
for  points  above,  consented  to  extend  this  trip 
to  Sioux  City.  The  Wautossa  departed  for 
Sioux  City  on  Tuesday  morning,  having  on 
board  pleasure  parties  from  Nebraska  City, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha.  A  band  of  music 
accompanied  the  party.  The  trip  can  not  fail 
of  being  a  pleasant  one  to  all  on  board." 
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Courtesy  Nathan  P.  Dodge,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Ferry  Across  the  Elkhorn  River 
Twenty-three    miles    northwest    of    Omaha,    1854.      Drawing    by 
George  Simons,  whose  uncle,  Norton  Simons,  owned  the  Bellevue 
ferry. 


Fort  Kearney,  unloaded  and  made  four  days 
travel  back  toward  -Nebraska  City  when  they 
met  mule  trains  from  Leavenworth  that  left 
there  in  April." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  dependence  of 
the  people  upon  even  impracticable  water 
transportation  as  late  as  1858  is  afforded  by  a 
statement  in  the  Advertiser  that  a  small  steam- 
boat had  ascended  the  Big  Nemaha  as  far  as 
Falls  City  —  twenty-five  miles  —  coupled  with 
the  remark  that,  "this  can  not  fail  to  prove 
gratifying  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this 
flourishing  and  prosperous  young  city." 

The  mode  of  taking  pleasure  trips,  as  well 

"February  25,  1860. 


Travelers  at  this  time  report  a  great  deal  of 
gold  on  the  road  from  the  mines  to  Nebraska 
City.  The  Nebraskian  50  notes  that  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  route  to  the  mines  is  over  a 
military  road,  constructed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  gives  much  space  to  glorifying 
that  route  and  the  importance  of  the  gold 
fields.  A  panoramic  view  of  the  North  Platte 
route  ten  thousand  feet  long  was  exhibited  in 
Omaha  as  an  advertisement.  Cottonwood 
Springs  in  those  days  was  counted  "ten  days 
from  Omaha."  May  23,  1860,  the  Omaha 
Republican  reports  that  crossing  Loup  fork 
at  Columbus  can  be  accomplished  "in  a  very 
few  minutes."     about  four-fifths  of  the  emi- 
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grunts  through  Omaha  cross  the  Platte  at 
Shinn's  fern-.  The  correspondent  says  that 
since  leaving  Fort  Kearney  there  had  not  been 
less  than  fifty  to  one  hundred  teams  in  sight  at 
any  time.  Residents  estimated  that  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  three  thousand  teams 
had  already  passed  along  this  route  that  sea- 
son, and,  allowing  about  five  persons  to  a  team, 
he  estimated  that  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  people  had  gone  over  that  road  to  the 
mines  during  the  spring  in  question.  There 
were  plenty  of  antelope  and  other  kinds  of 
game,  but  no  buffalo  were  to  be  seen. 

The  Republican  of  August  15,  1860,  notes 
that  many  adventurous  individuals  are  build- 
ing boats  at  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gating the  Platte,  and  thereupon  gives  this 
sage  counsel:  "We  would  advise  all  that  such 
an  enterprise  is  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
and  often  results  in  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  boat  after  many  weeks  of  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  Missouri."  The  Nebras- 
kian  co  says  that  not  less  than  twenty  Pike's 
Peak  wagons  pass  its  office  daily,  and  thirty 
were  counted  one  afternoon ;  and  the  same  pa- 
per of  April  28th  says  that  teams  are  passing 
Fort  Kearney  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a  day. 
In  the  same  issue  there  is  a  statement  that  the 
rate  for  freight  from  Omaha  to  Denver  is  $9 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  there  is  much  of 
it  lying  at  Omaha  awaiting  transportation.  In 
this  paper  James  E.  Boyd  &  Co.  advertise 
that  they  keep  a  general  merchandise  store 
and  a  stable  capable  of  accommodating  forty 
horses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  river 
directly  opposite  Fort  Kearney,  and  the  Genoa 
ferry  is  advertised  to  carry  teams  across  the 
Loup  fork  "at  the  town  of  Genoa,  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Columbus,  where  there  is  a 
good  crossing  from  bank  to  bank."  O.  P. 
Hurford  also  advertises  a  ferry  over  the  same 
stream  at  Columbus.  In  this  interesting  issue 
of  the  Nebraskion  we  find  also  a  notice  of  the 
organization  of  the  Missouri  &  Western  Tele- 

«o  April  14,  1860. 

01  Charles  M.  Stcbbins  of  St.  Louis,  was  presi- 
dent. 

May  25,  1861. 
"Dakota  City  Herald,  August  13,  1859. 
•«Oct..l»-r  19,  1P65. 
May  19,  1860. 


graph  company  at  St.  Louis,  of  which  Edward 
Creighton  of  Omaha,  was  treasurer,  and  Robt. 
C.  Clowry  of  St.  Louis,  secretary  and  super- 
intendent.01 It  is  announced  that  the  company 
intends  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  to  ( )maha 
and  Council  Bluffs  immediately,  and  to  extend 
it  westward  to  the  Pike's  Peak  region. 

The  News '  -  notes  that  the  Messrs.  Byram 
will  send  out  two  or  three  heavy  trains  a  week 
to  Pike's  Peak  guarded  by  thirty  armed  men. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1862,  the  News  avows 
that  the  round  trip  to  Denver  from  Nebraska 
City  is  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  from 
St.  Joe  or  Leavenworth  and  fifty  miles  shorter 
than  via  Omaha.  The  following  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  importance  which  the  north- 
ern route  from  Omaha  had  assumed  by  the 
summer  of  1859: 

The  secretary  of  the  Columbus  Ferry  Com- 
pany at  Loup  Fork  informs  the  Omaha  Ne- 
braskion that  the  emigration  across  the  Plains, 
up  to  June  25,  was  as  follows :  1,807  wagons, 
20  hand  carts,  5.401  men,  424  women,  480 
children,  1,610  horses,  406  mules,  6.010  oxen, 
and  6,000  sheep  had  crossed  this  ferry  at  that 
point.  This  statement  includes  no  portion  of 
the  Mormon  emigration  but  embraces  merely 
California,  Oregon,  and  Pike's  Peak  emigrants 
and  their  stock,  all  going  westward.  The  re- 
turning emigration  cross  at  Shinn's  ferry, 
some  fifteen  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Loup  Fork  with  the  Platte.  Many  of  the 
outward  bound  emigrants  also  crossed  at  the 
same  point  so  that  it  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  4,000  wagons  have  passed  over  the  mili- 
tary road  westward  from  this  city  since  the 
20th  of  March.63 

The  Advertiser,6*  which  at  this  time  was 
fervently  loyal,  insisted  that  traffic  should  be 
diverted  from  Nebraska  City  as  a  punishment 
for  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The 
Nebraskian  °5  avows  that  a  traveler  met  seven 
hundred  teams  in  one  day  between  Loup  fork 
(Columbus)  and  the  Elkhorn  river.  About 
five  hundred  of  these  would  keep  the  north 
route  and  cross  the  Loup  at  Columbus ;  the 
other  two  hundred  would  cross  the  Platte  by 
Shinn's  ferry,  "and  take  the  tortuous  route  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river."  Another  traveler 
reported  that  the  whole  region  about  Buffalo 
and  Elm  creeks  is  a  valley  of  death,  strewn 
white  with  buffalo  bones  over  the  whole  width 
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of  the  Platte  bottom  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
The  same  paper,  June  2,  1860,  says  that  up  to 
that  time  an  average  of  thirty-five  teams  and 
three  men  to  a  team  had  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  at  Omaha  on  the  way  to  the  mines.  The 
Press™  of  Nebraska  City  says: 

There  are  four  principal  routes  to  the  gold 
mines:  the  Omaha  route  crosses  the  Papillion, 
the  Elkhorn,  and  Loup  Fork,  three  large  and 
bad  streams,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones,  and  the  Platte,  the  worst  river  to  ford 
in  the  West,  and  is  six  hundred  miles  long. 
The  St.  Joe  and  Leavenworth  route  crosses 
the  Soldier,  Grasshopper,  Nemaha,  Walnut, 
Big  Blue,  Sandy,  Little  Blue,  and  many  other 
tributaries  of  the  Kansas,  at  points  where 
there  are  no  bridges  and  are  difficult  to  ford  — 
distance,  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  The  Kansas  City  route,  up  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  rivers  is  a  bad  and  dif- 
ficult road.  From  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 
of  Cherry  creek  it  is  nine  hundred  miles.  The 
'  Nebraska  City  route  runs  along  the  divide  be- 
tween the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Platte 
and  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  and 
crosses  but  one  stream  of  more  than  a  few 
inches  of  water  on  the  whole  route.  There 
are  good  timber,  water,  and  grazing  along  the 
whole  line.  It  is  about  five  hundred  miles  — 
the  road  has  not  (nor  have  any)  been  meas- 
ured, but  we  judge  from  the  time  of  travel ;  ox 
teams  have  come  from  Auraria  to  Nebraska 
City  in  twenty-five  days. 

The  Huntsman's  Echo,"  published  at  Wood 
River  Center,  Buffalo  county,  shows  that  our 
own  heyday  of  monopoly  of  transportation  is 
no  new  thing: 

The  people  of  the  Pike's  Peak  mining  dis- 
trict, together  with  all  concerned,  and  the  rest 
of  mankind,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  after 
being  swindled,  gouged,  imposed  upon,  and 
literally  robbed  in  the  matter  of  mail  facilities 
and  service  by  that  arch-monopoly,  Jones,  Rus- 
sell &  Co.,  for  near  two  years  they  are  now 
provided  by  the  department,  at  American  rates, 
a  mail  from  Omaha,  by  this  place  and  Fort 
Kearney,  once  a  week  and  back.  The  West- 
ern Stage  Company,  the  most  accommodating 
punctual,  and  reliable  in  the  mail  service,  has 
the  contract  and  have  already  sent  out  one  mail. 

06  February  3,  1860. 
67  September  13,  1860. 
"May  4,  1861. 
69  November  1,  1860. 
■"  Mar,  li  1,  1862. 
"  June  28,  1862. 
7=  August  14,  1863. 


Query :     Did  this  editor  have  a  pass  ? 

The  Nebraska  City  News  °8  notes  that  a 
daily  mail  line  overland  to  California,  via  St. 
Joe,  has  recently  been  established.  The  I'ress"9 
of  Nebraska  City,  quotes  an  item  from  the  last 
Nebraskian  stating  that  the  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Fort  Kearney  has  just  been 
finished  and  that  news  by  Pony  Express  will 
doubtless  come  from  Kearney  by  wire  in  fu- 
ture. 

The  Nebraska  City  Nezvs 70  reports  that 
grading  is  going  on  across  the  river  for  the 
Council  Bluffs  and  St.  Joe  railway;  and  the 
same  paper,71  describing  the  Salt  Lake  traffic 
from  Omaha,  says  that  in  two  days  over  a 
month  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  large  gov- 
ernment wagons,  each  carrying  on  an  average 
five  thousand  pounds  of  freight  to  Colorado 
merchants  at  the  mines,  passed  through  Ne- 
braska City.  The  Nebraskian 72  says  that 
"five  trains  of  sixty  wagons  each,  loaded  with 
freight  and  Motmon  poor,  have  left  for  Salt 
Lake,  and  five  more  are  to  go,  making  six 
hundred  wagons  in  all  —  the  last  to  go  this 
week.  There  are  already  two  thousand  emi- 
grants on  the  Plains  and  two  thousand  yet 
to  leave."  Freight  on  a  cotton  mill  for  Salt 
Lake  had  already  cost  $1,500  as  far  as  Omaha. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  there  was  bitter  com- 
plaint by  the  partisans  of  the  Omaha  route 
because  travelers  were  not  protected  from  the 
Indians.  It  was  charged  that  anywhere  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Elkhorn  and  the  forks 
of  the  Platte  the  North  Platte  route  was  ig- 
nored by  the  military  and  was  in  a  state  of 
outlawry.  After  passing  Fort  Kearney  trav- 
elers north  of  the  south  fork  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Indians  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  It  was  charged  also  that  Brigadier- 
General  P.  E.  Connor  telegraphed  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1865,  to  Captain  S.  H.  Morer  at  Oma- 
ha as  follows:  "Please  notify  all  trains  com- 
ing west  that  they  must  cross  the  Platte  at 
Plattsmouth.  They  can  not  cross  the  Platte 
east  of  Laramie,  and  I  have  not  the  troops  to 
escort  them  on  the  north  side."  The  Repub- 
lican at  this  time  charges  Morer,  Colonel  Liv- 
ingston, and  General  Connor  with  favoritism 
for  the   Plattsmouth   route.     On  the  27th  of 
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May,  1865,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Omaha  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  of  $50,000 
for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Platte  in  the 
interest  of  the  North  Platte  route,  and  among 
those  on  the  subscription  committee  were  Ed- 
ward Creighton,  Ezra  Millard,  and  Dr.  George 
!..   Miller." 

Representatives  of  the  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad  company  took  a  lively  part 
in  the  protest  against  the  change  of  the  route 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  to  the  southern, 
or  ox-bow  line;  and  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1866,  Hr.  Miller,  in  the  Omaha  Herald,  assists 
J.  Sterling  Morton  in  his  attack  in  the  Ne- 
braska City  Nevus  on  Secretary  Harlan's  de- 
cision that  the  Burlington  company  might  go 
outside  the  twenty  mile  limit  to  locate  its  land 
grant.  The  Herald  complains  bitterly  that  to 
do  so  "withholds  from  occupation  and  sale 
three  million  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  Ne- 
braska." The  Burlington  company  objected  to 
the  Union  Pacific's  change  of  line  because  it 
lapped  over  its  own  land  grant. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1867,  the  News 
says  that  there  is  a  tri-weekly  stage  from  Ne- 
braska City  to  Lincoln  doing  a  large  business 
—  "the  only  regular  line  of  stages  from  the 
Missi  mri  river  to  Lincoln."  The  Republican  " 
say-  : 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad 
has  been  located  as  far  west  as  a  point  opposite 
Plattsmouth,  and    surveys    have    been    made 
fr<  'in  that  place  west  with  a  view  to  a  con- 
H  w  ith  the  Union  Pacific  at,  or  not  great- 
ly beyond  Columbus.     The  proposed  extension 
of  that  line  west  of  the  Missouri  river  is  to  be 
in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  Lincoln  City 
has  never  been  thought  of  as  a  point,      l'.esidcs 
we    venture   the   assertion   that   no   intelligent 
man  in  Nebraska  believes  that  the  Burlington 
will  ever  be  built  west  of  the  Missouri 
river  in  any  direction.     It  wrill  seek  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  where 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
roads  running  through  Omaha,  and  will  not 
lie-  guilty  of  the  folly  of  inviting  the  opposi- 
niuii  Pacific  by  seeking  to  tap  it 
at  some  point  west  of  this  city. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  Republican's  pro- 
phetic blindness  is  consideration   of  the   fact 

»  August  28,  1867. 
■'  August  22,  1863. 


that  its  mistakes  had  a  great  deal  of  company 
of  the  same  sort  at  that  time.  The  Republi- 
can observes  that  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  company  at  one  time  contemplated  a 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Columbus 
or  Kearney,  crossing  the  river  at  Decatur 
miles  north;  but,  seeing  that  the  Mississippi  & 
Missouri  (Rock  Island)  would  form  a  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  the 
Northwestern  changed  its  route  to  that  city 
where  it  could  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
its  rival.  The  Republican  laughed  unrestrain- 
edly at  the  statement  that  the  Northwestern 
would  go  to  Lincoln. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1867,  the  Republi- 
can speaks  of  a  famous  early  transportation 
company  as  follows:  "The  old  Northwestern 
Stage  Company  is  known  by  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  .  . 
Its  coaches  rolled  over  every  road.  For  years 
it  was  the  only  means  of  intercommunication 
—  even  as  late  as  two  years  ago." 

The  Brownville  Advertiser  "*  gives  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  effect  of  these  freight 
routes  upon  the  almost  sole  industry  — 
culture  —  in  the  course  of  a  complaint  of  the 
sloth  of  Nemaha  county  in  competition  for 
the  trade  of  the  lines : 

The  truth  is  fanners,  more  than  anybody 
else,  would  be  benefited  by  a  good  road  to 
Fort  Kearney.  The  market  for  farm  produce 
is  now  west  of  us  in  Colorado  and  the  forts. 
The  thousands  of  gold  hunters  in  the  moun- 
tains are  fed  from  the  Missouri  valley.  There 
is  no  county  in  Nebraska  that  produces  more 
than  Nemaha.  The  surplus  is  gathered  up 
by  freighters,  but  they  do  not  pay  as  much 
here  by  20  per  cent  as  in  Nebraska  City  sim- 
ply because  the  road  from  here  needs  a  little 
mending.  Freighters  pay  25  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn  at  Nebraska  City  and  only  15  and  20  cents 
here.  A  bridge,  or  a  good  ford,  across  tin- 
Blue,  at  or  near  Beatrice,  would  be  worth 
thousands  annually  to  Nemaha,  Richardson, 
Pawnee,  Johnson,  Clay,  and  Gage  counties. 

The  Advertiser  further  complains  that : 

Ten  times  as  much  of  the  travel  across  the 
Plains  leaves  the  river  from  Omaha  and  Ne- 
braska City  as  from  Brownville.  Ten  times 
as  many  freighters  start  for  Denver.  Jules- 
burg  and  the  forts  from  Omaha  and  Nebras- 
ka City  as  from  this  county.     The  route  from 
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here  to  Fort  Kearney  is  naturally  better  than 
any  other ;  in  distance  it  is  shorter  than  most 
other  routes;  the  road  is  comparatively  level; 
no  large  streams  except  the  Nemaha  to  cross ; 
plenty  of  good  water  and  pasture,  and  between 
here  and  the  Leavenworth  road  at  Sandy  you 
are  never  out  of  sight  of  timber.  Had  about 
two  good  bridges  been  built  five  years  ago  a 
large  portion  of  the  vast  emigration  to  the 
mines  would  have  passed  over  this  route.  We 
vainly  hoped  that  the  government  would  see 
the  importance  of  this  route  and  would  aid  us 
in  making  a  good  road.  Meanwhile  the  tide 
of  travel  influenced  by  interested  parties  be- 
came fixed  to  other  roads. 

In    August,    1862,   the   Scientific  American 
copied  from  the  Nebraska  City  News  an  ac- 
count of  the  trip  of  a  steam  wagon  —  the  Prai- 
rie  Motor  —  which   had   started    for   Denver, 
"drawing  three  road  wagons  containing  five 
tons  of  freight,  two  cords  of  wood,  and  all  the 
wagons  were  crowded  with  excited  citizens." 
The  article  goes  on  to  relate  that  there  were 
five  regular  stage  routes  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  West,  all  of  which  concentrated 
at  Fort  Kearney,  and  that  the  stage  fare  for  a 
single  passenger  from  Nebraska  City  to  Den- 
ver was  $75,  and  the  time  taken  for  the  trip 
one  week,  traveling  day  and  night.     "The  citi- 
zens of  Nebraska  in  view  of  these  facts  have 
regarded  the  introduction  of  the  steam  wagon 
with  enthusiasm  as  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  common  slow  and  expensive  system  of  ani- 
mal teaming  on  the  prairie  road.     On  the  28th 
of  July  last  they  met  in  mass  convention  at 
Nebraska  City  and  requested  the  authorities 
of  the  county  to  construct  a  road  to  its  west- 
ern limits  suitable  for  the  steam  wagon  so  as 
to  make  Nebraska  City  the  focus  of  the  steam 
wagon  line."     The  Nebraska  City  News  75  re- 
lates   that,    "General    Brown's    steam    wagon 
which  left  here  last  week,  has,  we  regret  to 
learn,   met   with   an   accident.     About   twelve 
miles  from  the  city  one  of  the  cranks  of  the 
wagon  shaft  broke  and  stopped  further  pro- 
gress for  the  present.     .     .     The  wagon  had 
got  over  the  last  rise  of  ground  and  was  about 
to  start  on  the  long  divide  which  runs  clear 
through  to  Kearney  when  it  broke.     The  acci-' 
dent  will  cause  a  delay  of  about  three  weeks, 
w  August  2,  1862. 


General  Brown  left  immediately  for  New  York 
with  the  broken  parts  to  have  them  replaced. 
Messrs.  Sloate  and  Osborne,  the  engineers, 
remain  here  and  will  push  immediately  for- 
ward when  the  new  shaft  arrives."  But  the 
experiment  was  abandoned  at  this  stage. 

Since   Nebraska   was,   in   law   and   in   fact, 
exclusively  "Indian  country"  prior  to  the  time 
of  its  organization  as  a  territory — 1854  —  it 
had  no  roads  except  such  as  had  been  laid  out 
in  the  natural  course  of  travel,  and  no  bridges 
except  such   as  might  have  been   voluntarily 
built  by   travelers   over   the   smaller   streams. 
The  first  appropriation  for  a  highway  within 
the  present  Nebraska  was  made  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, February  17,  1855,  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  "a  territorial  road  from  a  point 
on  the   Missouri   river    (opposite  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs),  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska, 
to  New  Fort  Kearney  in  said  territory."     On 
the  3d  of  March,  1857,  Congress  appropriated 
$30,000  "for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
the   Platte  river  via  the  Omaha  reserve  and 
Dakota   City   to   the   Running   Water   river," 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior.    Appropriations  were  made  for  roads 
within  the  original  territory,  but  not  within  the 
present  state,  as  follows:     February  6,  1855, 
$30,000,  "for  a  military  road  from  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  territory  of 
Nebraska  to  intersect  the  military  road  now 
established  leading  from  Walla  Walla  to  Pu- 
get  Sound."     July  22,  1856,  $50,000,  "for  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Fort  Ridgley,  in 
the  territory  of  Minnesota,  to  the  South  Pass 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  territory  of 
Nebraska."     On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1865, 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  Hill  river  to  Omaha,  and  from  the 
same  point  to  Virginia  City,  Montana.     The 
main  motive  for  the  construction  of  these  high- 
ways in  the  Northwest  was  national,  that  is, 
to  provide   for  transportation  of   troops   and 
supplies  into  the  country  where  British  influ- 
ence at  the  earlier  dates  and  the  Indians  all 
the  time  were  most  to  be  feared.     Encourage- 
ment and  accommodation  of  local  settlements 
was  no  doubt  an  important  but  secondary  con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


The  Louisiana  Purchase 


/~\UEST  for  the  germ  of  political  Nebraska 
%^   leads  us  back  just  through  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  nation's  miraculous  making,  when 
—  April    2,    1743  — at    Shadwell,    Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  we  find  Martha,  the  mother, 
clasping  to  her  bosom  the  new-born  Thomas 
Jefferson,    under    whose    sandy    hair    are    the 
brains  that  are  to  give  to  mankind  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence ;  to  give  distinction  to 
American  diplomacy  at  the  court  of  France, 
between  the  years  1785  and  1789,  as  the  first 
secretary  of  state  under  the  federal  constitu- 
tion ;  to  initiate  and  develop  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  young  republic;  to  be- 
come president  in  1801 ;  to  negotiate  and  com- 
plete the  Louisiana  Purchase  from  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  1803  at  a  cost  of  about  two  and 
three-fifths    cents    an    acre.      The    aggregate 
amount  paid  for  this  new  empire,  of  which  the 
present  Nebraska  forms  about  a  twelfth  part, 
was    $15,000,000.     Of    this     purchase    price 
France  received  in  United  States  bonds  $11,- 
250,000,  and  by  agreement  the  remaining  $3,- 
750,000    was    paid    to    American    citizens    in 
liquidation  of  claims  against  the  French  gov- 
ernment.   When  the  United  States  took  formal 
possession    of   these   lands    on    December    20, 
1803,   the   Union   consisted   of   but   seventeen 
states,  Connecticut,  Delaware,   Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Vermont,  with 

1  Adams,  History  of  fie  United  Slates,  vol.  ii,  p 
121.  _  Rufus  King  on  the  Missouri  Bill,  American 
Orations,  vol.  ii,  p.  42. 

-  Including  all  of  Colorado.  Minnesota,  and  Wy- 
oming, 18,016,363.     Census,  1910. 


a  total  area  of  444,393  square  miles,  or  284,- 
411,520  acres.  But  Mr.  Jefferson's  purchase 
of  contiguous  territory  covered  890,921  square 
miles,  including  both  land  and  water  surface, 
or  878,641  square  miles  —  562,330,240  acres  — 
of  land  alone ;  and  it  lacked  but  little  of  being 
twice  as  large  —  as  it  certainly  was  twice  as 
valuable  for  agriculture  and  mining  —  as  the 
seventeen  states  named.  Today,  with  all  the 
more  expensively  and  less  peacefully  acquired 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines  in  the  reckoning,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  President  Jefferson  comprises 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  republic. 

From  this  vast  purchase  of  territory  adjacent 
to  the  previous  holdings  of  the  republic  have 
been    created    thirteen    great    states,    namely: 
Louisiana  in  1812,  Missouri  in  1821,  Arkansas 
in    1836,   Iowa  in   1846,   Minnesota   in    1858, 
Kansas  in   1861,  Nebraska  in   1867,  Colorado 
in   1876,  Montana  in   1889,   South  Dakota  in 
1889,  North  Dakota  in  1889,  Wyoming  in  1890, 
and  Oklahoma  in  1907.    Only  about  one-third 
of  Colorado,  two-thirds  of  Minnesota,  and  a 
little  more  than  three-fourths  of  Wyoming  are 
parts   of   the   Jefferson   purchase.     The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  land  ceded  by  Na^ 
poleon    in    1803    was    fifty    thousand!   whites, 
forty  thousand  slaves,  and  two  thousand  free 
blacks.     More  than   four-fifths  of  the  whites 
and  all  the  blacks  except  about  one  thousand 
three  hundred  were  in  and  adjacent  to   New 
Orleans.      The    rest    were    scattered    through 
the   country   now    included    in    Arkansas   and 
Missouri.1     The  population  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  is   now  over   18,000,000,=  and  if   if 
were  as  densely  populated  as  Belgium,  which, 
contains  536  human  beings  to  the  square  mile, 
it  would  contain  and  maintain  473.326,592. 
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The  importance  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
does  not  spring  alone  from  it>  extent  and  value 
as  a  vast  territorial  addition  to  the  country,  but 
very  largely  from  its  momentous  political  sig- 
nificance and  effect.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
a  pawn  played  by  the  great  Napoleon  in  his 
universal  game  of  war  and  diplomacy,  in 
which  the  ancient  empires  of  Europe  were 
the  stakes.  Acquired  by  France  under  Louis 
XIV,  through  exploration  and  settlement 
here  and  there,  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  as  a  salve 
for  sacrifices  on  her  part  in  the  treaty  of  1763, 
which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
speaking  race  on  this  continent  and  in  general 
as  a  colonizing  power,  and  was  the  territorial 
preparation  for  the  great  republic.  Before 
Napoleon  had  forced  himself  into  actual  power 
as  first  consul,  November  9,  1799,  Tallyrand, 
who  ruled  under  the  directory,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  at  once  spreading  out  France  in  a 
great  colonial  empire,  and  curbing,  through 
near  neighborship,  the  pretentious  young 
American  republic,  by  securing  the  retroces- 
sion of  Louisiana.  Spain's  fortunes  were  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  Napoleon's 
startling  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Maren- 
go in  June,  1800,  Tallyrand's  messenger  had 
but  to  demand  the  retrocession  on  the  terms 
he  proposed  and  it  was  accomplished  —  Octo- 
ber 1,  1800.  The  Spanish  king,  complaining 
that  France  had  not  carried  out  her  part  of  the 
bargain,  delayed  the  delivery  of  Louisiana,  but 
finally  yielded.  October  15,  1801,  on  the  as- 
surance of  Tallyrand  that,  "You  can  declare 
in  the  name  of  the  First  Consul  that  France 
will  never  alienate  it."  Meanwhile  Napoleon 
had  won  peace  from  Austria  by  force,  and 
from  Great  Britain  through  diplomacy,  so 
that  now  he  prepared  to  take  possession  of 
Louisiana;  but  first  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
revolution  of  the  negroes  of  the  important 
outpost  of  Santo  Domingo,  under  the  lead  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  The  disaster  which 
finally  befell  Napoleon's  army  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo,  and  the  impending  renewal  of  his  irre- 
pressible  conflict  with  England,  led  the  marvel- 
ously  practical  first  consul  to  abandon  what- 
ever thought  he  may  have  indulged  of  a  colo- 
nial empire  in  America.     It  is  doubtful  that  he 


ever  fully  entertained  or  regarded  as  feasible 
this  original  dream  of  Talleyrand's.  But  at  any 

rate,  and  in  spite  of  Talleyrand,  his  unequaled 
executive  mind  saw  straight  and  clear  to  his 
purpose  and  acted  with  characteristic  decisive- 
ness. In  the  early  days  of  April,  1S03,  he 
disclosed  to  Talleyrand,  and  then  to  others  of 
his  ministers,  his  purpose  of  ceding  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  break  of  day. 
April  11th,  the  day  before  Monroe,  Jefferson's 
special  envoy  for  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans 
and  possibly  the  Floridas  also,  arrived  in  Paris, 
Napoleon  announced  to  Marbois,  his  minister 
of  finance:  "Irresolution  and  deliberation  are 
no  longer  in  season ;  I  renounce  Louisiana. 
To  attempt  obstinately  to  retain  it  would  be 
folly.  .  .  Have  an  interview  this  very  day 
with  Mr.  Livingston."  He  had  said  the  day 
before  that  he  feared  England  would  seize 
Louisiana  at  the  beginning  of  war;  and  al- 
ready, April  8th,  he  had  countermanded  the 
order  for  General  Victor  to  sail  with  his  army 
to  take  possession  of  Louisiana.  When  in  an 
interview  later  in  the  day  Livingston  was 

"Still  harping  on  my  daughter," 

begging  only  for  New  Orleans  and  West  Flor- 
ida, he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  de- 
mand of  Talleyrand,  "What  will  you  give  for 
the  whole?"  The  next  day  Livingston  con- 
ferred with  Monroe,  but  in  the  afternoon  he 
met  Marbois,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
during  the  night  a  preliminary  understanding 
was  reached.  After  much  haggling  about  the 
price  the  papers  were  signed  during  the  early 
days  of  May.  but  were  dated  back  to  April 
30th.  Napoleon  sought  to  preclude  danger  of 
the  subsequent  cession  of  the  territory  to 
England,  or  any  other  rival  power,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants,  wh<>  were  mainly  French 
and  Spanish,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion 
and  racial  propensities,  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing guarantee  in  the  treaty : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  si i all 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United 
States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  ad 
vantages  and  immunities  of  citizenship  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall 
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be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property  and  the 
religion  which  they  profess. 

Though  this  vast  territory  had  actually  been 
pressed  upon  the  American  ambassadors,  its 
acquisition  was  indeed  a  triumph  for  the 
young  republic. 

Livingston  had  achieved  the  greatest  dip- 
lomatic success  recorded  in  American  history. 
.  .  .  No  other  American  diplomatist  was  so 
fortunate  as  Livingston  for  the  immensity 
of  his  results  compared  with  the  paucity  of 
his  means.  .  .  The  annexation  of  Louis- 
iana was  an  event  so  portentous  as  to  defy 
measurement.  It  gave  a  new  face  to  politics, 
and  ranked  in  historical  importance  next  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  —  events  of  which  it 
was  the  logical  outcome;  but  as  a  matter  of 
diplomacy  it  was  unparalleled,  because  it  cost 
almost  nothing.3 

But  Livingston's  cup  of  glory  turned  to 
ashes  on  his  lips.  He  was  charged  with  cor- 
ruption in  the  distribution  of  the  part  of  the 
purchase  price  which  was  to  be  paid  to  Amer- 
ican claimants,  and  the  credit  the  public  gave 
Monroe  elevated  him  to  the  presidency,  where 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his  name 
known  of  all  men  by  the  timely  enunciation  of 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  which  was  adopted 
as  an  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  still  young 
and  not  yet  firmly  founded  republic  and  its 
institutions,  and  which  is  still  maintained  as 
a  principle  of  American  polity,  but  more  per- 
haps through  the  influence  of  tradition  than 
of  the  original  need  or  expediency,  this  motive 
having  been  superseded  by  one  of  wider  scope 
and  farther  reach  though  not  definitely  defined 
or  conceived.  The  direct  bearing  of  an  account 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  upon  a  history  of 
Nebraska  will  now  begin  to  appear,  and  is  fore- 
cast in  the  following  estimate  of  its  political 
effect  or  sequel : 

Of  the  transcendent  importance  of  that 
event,  aside  from  the  expansion  of  territory, 
we  get  some  idea  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Missouri  compromise,  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  compromise  of  1850,  the  Kansas- 

3  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii,  pp 
48-40. 

_    *  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  "The  Acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana," Indiana  Hist.  Soc.  Pamphlets,  no.  3,  p.  5. 


Nebraska  bill,  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  at 
length  the  Civil  war,  were  events  in  regular 
sequence  directly  traceable  to  it,  not  one  of 
which  would  have  occurred  without  it.4 

The   sweeping   conclusions   of   the   eminent 
jurist    are   doubtless   technically   correct,    but 
there  is  a  hint  in  them  of  the  almost  dogmatic 
implication  in  many  historical  accounts  of  the 
famous    purchase    that    it    was    a    work    of 
chance  —  a  result  of  the  accidental  extremity 
of  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Spanish 
nation  at  that  particular  time,  and  of  the  acu- 
men  of    several   American   politicians.      Mr. 
Adams  partially  corrects  this  misapprehension 
when  he  declares  that  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana was  "the  logical  outcome  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution."     But  the  historian  would  have 
been  equally  correct  and  more  fundamental  if 
he  had  said  that  the  acquisition  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  ascendency  of  the  English  race 
and    English    institutions   in   North   America, 
as  against  the  Latin  race,  which  was  formally 
determined  by  the  result  of  the   French  and 
Indian  war  and  the  treaty  of  1763.     The  ex- 
pulsion of  France  and  Spain  would  have  been 
completed  by  the  same  English  race  without 
the  incident  of  the  secession  of  the  colonies  and 
the   division   of   English   territory   which   the 
Declaration     of      Independence     proclaimed. 
While  the  great  Napoleon's  necessity  of  try- 
ing conclusions  with  England  at  home  in  1803, 
just  as  his  predecessor  had  tried  conclusions 
with  England  in  America   in   1763,  and   his 
necessity  of  diverting  the  troops  with  which 
he  intended  to  take  possession  of  and  defend 
Louisiana  to  put  down  the  Santo  Domingo  re- 
bellion, probably  at  once  precipitated  this  final 
surrender   of   French   pretension   to   America 
which  might  have  been  held  in   solution  yet 
for   some   time,    still   the   precipitation   would 
have  been  only  a  question  of  time;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  the 
same  evolutionary  working  out  of  the  question 
of  slavery  and  of  union,  the  same  tragedy  and 
•the  same  glory.    The  first  view,  in  short,  has 
the  fault  of  empiricism,  of  explaining  an  im- 
portant social  phenomenon  as  an  accident  in- 
stead of  a  natural  evolutionary  process. 
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News  of  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to 
France,  which  reached  America  about  eight 
months  after  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  dis- 
closed the  inherent  or  inevitable  opposition  to 
the  reinstatement  of  France.  And  so  Jefferson 
was  moved  by  fear  of  such  an  event  to  write 
in  July,  1801.5 

We  consider  her  (Spain's)  possession  of 
the  adjacent  country  as  most  favorable  to 
our  interests,  and  should  see  with  an  extreme 
pain  any  other  country  substituted  for  them. 

Spain,  unlike  her  then  monstrously  mili- 
tant neighbor  of  the  same  race,  was  already 
too  inert  to  be  seriously  inimical.  Madison, 
Jefferson's  secretary  of  state,  wrote,  Septem- 
ber' 28,  1801,  to  Livingston,  who  had  just 
reached  France,  that  the  proposed  change  of 
neighbors  was  a  matter  of  "momentous  con- 
cern." If  allowed,  "inquietudes  would  be 
excited  in  the  southern  states  where  numerous 
slaves  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  French 
as  patrons  of  their  cause."6  Livingston,  who 
perceived  the  perplexities  of  the  situation, 
wrote  to  Madison  several  months  before  the 
cession,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  whole 
business  would  result  in  the  relinquishment  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  It  was  plain, 
moreover,  to  astute  American  statesmen  that 
the  reoccupation  of  Louisiana  by  the  French 
undid  the  work  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  and 
nullified  the  treaty  of  1763.  Jefferson's  feel- 
ing seemed  to  grow  stronger,  and  he  wrote  to 
Livingston,  April  18,  1802,  that  New  Orleans 
was  so  important  to  the  L'nited  States  that 
whoever  held  it  was  for  that  very  reason 
naturally  and  forever  an  enemy,  and  that  the 
day  France  took  possession  of  the  city  the 
ancient  friendship  between  her  and  the  United 
States  ended  and  alliance  with  Great  Britain 


5  At  the  time  f  November,  1801)  that  Jefferson  re- 
ceived Talleyrand's  explicit  denial  of  retrocession,  he 
received  also  from  Rufus  King,  American  minister 
at  London,  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  retrocession 
dated  eight  months  before. 

6  It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  French  Re- 
public in  1794,  still  in  its  mad  career  of  enfranchise- 
ment, had  freed  the  slaves  of  Santo  Domingo,  it  was 
now  part  of  Napoleon's  purpose  in  sending  troops  to 
that  island,  instead  of  employing  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  Louisiana,  to  again  reduce  the  blacks  to 
slavery. 

7  Adams,  History  of  the  Untied  Slates,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
63-65. 


became  necessary.  Nor  were  English  states- 
men slow  to  foresee  the  natural  sequence  of 
events.  Before  the  cession  had  been  mooted 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  had  predicted  that  America  would 
reap  the  "first  fruits"  of  the  coming  French 
war  with  England;  and  Addington,  anticipat- 
ing Napoleon's  own  later  reason  for  the  ces- 
sion, told  Rufus  King  that  the  first  step  of 
England  on  the  outbreak  of  war  would  be 
to  seize  Louisiana. 

The  interesting  question  as  to  Napoleon's 
real  reasons  for  alienating  Louisiana  from 
France  will  perhaps  never  be  settled.  Of  our 
late  standard  historians  of  the  United  States, 
Adams  gives  the  question  the  most  thorough 
consideration ;  and  while  he  seriously  dam- 
ages, if  he  does  not  completely  demolish  the 
reasons  usually  given,  he  fails  to  establish 
others  in  their  place. 

Bonaparte  had  reasons  for  not  returning 
the  colony  to  Spain ;  he  had  reasons,  too,  for 
giving  it  to  the  United  States,  —  but  why  did 
he  alienate  the  territory  from  France?  Fear 
of  England  was  not  the  true  cause.  He  had 
not  to  learn  how  to  reconquer  Louisiana  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Po.  .  .  Any  attempt 
(on  the  part  of  England)  to  regain  ascend- 
ency by  conquering  Louisiana  would  have 
thrown  the  L'nited  States  into  the  hands  of 
France ;  and  had  Bonaparte  anticipated  such 
an  act  he  should  have  helped  it.  .  .  Every 
diplomatic  object  would  have  been  gained  by 
accepting  Jefferson's  project  of  a  treaty  (for 
New  Orleans  alone)  and  signing  it,  without 
the  change  of  a  word.  .  .  The  real  reasons 
which  induced  Bonaparte  to  alienate  the  ter- 
ritory from  France  remained  hidden  in  the 
mysterious  processes  of  his  mind.  Anger 
with  Spain  and  Godoy  had  a  share  in  it, 
disgust  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  and 
impatience  to  begin  his  new  campaigns  on 
the  Rhine,  —  possibly  a  wish  to  show  Talley- 
rand that  his  policy  could  never  be  revived, 
and  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  into 
Germany,  —  had  still  more  to  do  with  the  act.7 

McMaster,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  the 
orthodox,  or  generally  accepted  reasons  into 
a  nutshell,  thus : 

New  combinations  were  forming  against 
him  (Napoleon)  in  Europe;  all  England  was 
loudly  demanding  that  Louisiana  should  be 
attacked;   and,   lest  it   should   be    taken    from 
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him,   he  determined  to  sell  it  to  the  United 
States.8 

Somewhat  more  at  length,  and  willing  to 
credit  Jefferson  with  shrewd  foresight, 
Schouler  adopts  the  same  reasons : 

The  accident  for  which  Jefferson  had  here 
allowed  was,  in  truth,  the  speedy  renewal  of 
hostilities  betwen  France  and  England.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  too  hastily  drawn 
up,  and  its  adjustment  of  disputes  was  too 
incomplete  to  be  more  than  a  truce  between 
them.  .  .  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  ere 
Monroe  could  reach  Paris.  .  .  Napoleon 
after  his  abrupt  fashion  had  relinquished,  and 
most  reluctantly,  his  designs  upon  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  under  the  pressure  of  a  speedy 
war  with  England,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  United  States  from  making  the 
threatened  alliance  with  its  enemy.  Forced 
to  surrender  the  Mississippi,  in  any  event  he 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  his  im- 
mediate foe,  and  gain  the  gratitude  of  a  new 
and  rising  power.  He  needed  money,  fur- 
thermore, in  aid  of  his  warlike  operations.9 

Rhodes  essays  little  on  this  topic  beyond 
crediting  Jefferson  with  long-headedness : 

The  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  a  commercial  necessity,  and  Jeffer- 
son showed  wisdom  in  promptly  seizing  the 
opportunity  presented  by  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  this  magnificent  domain.10 

But  it  is  easier  and  perhaps  safer  to  give 
over  attempting  to  interpret  the  motive  and 
design  of  the  arbiter  of  the  Nebraska  country, 
who  is  likened  to  deity,  and  acknowledge  that 
"his  ways  are  past  finding  out."  For  a  noted 
Englishman,  even,  avows  that  he  was  "a  super- 
natural force";  that  "his  genius  was  su- 
preme" ;  that  "he  raised  himself  by  super- 
human faculties,"  and  "carried  human  faculty 
to  the  farthest  point  of  which  we  have  ac- 
curate knowledge."11  And  we  find  the  head 
of  the  English  army  characterizing  him  as 
"the  greatest  soldier  and  ruler,  the  greatest 
human  being  whom  God  has  ever  allowed  to 

8  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  ii,  p.  626. 

9  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  50-51. 

10  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp. 
27-28. 

11  Roseberry,  Napoleon,  The  Last  Phase. 

12  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolselev,  in  Cosmopol- 
itan for  March  and  April,  1903. 


govern  here  below.  .  .  His  greatness  in 
peace,  his  success  in  war,  his  wisdom  as  a 
ruler,  his  genius  as  a  commander,  all  com- 
bine to  make  him  the  most  remarkable  man 
whom  God  ever  created."12 

But  while  Napoleon's  part  in  this  great 
transaction  remains  equivocal,  or  not  posi- 
tively to  his  credit.  Jefferson's  reputation  for 
great  capacity  and  consummate  sagacity  in 
his  part  has  been  established  by  a  century's 
severest  scrutiny.  From  the  time  of  the  retro- 
cession of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France  in 
1800  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
diplomatically  very  delicate  if  it  was  not  des- 
perate. France  had  been  insolently  preying 
upon  our  commerce,  and  Livingston  was  ob- 
liged to  complicate  demands  for  damages  on 
this  account  with  his  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  New  Orleans.  No  friendship  could 
be  expected  from  England  except  as  it  might 
be  piayed  off  against  France.  In  its  constant 
peril  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  greatest 
powers,  Spain  took  frequent  opportunity  to 
visit  the  young  republic  with  both  insult  and 
injury;  and  though  Napoleon's  extremity  fur- 
nished our  opportunity  for  the  Louisiana  ac- 
quisition, its  original  stimulus  and  initiative 
came  from  an  imperious  demand  for  free  com- 
merce, through  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  the  settlers  of  the  western  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, John  Hay,  minister  to  Spain,  had  in  vain 
negotiated  for  an  acknowledgment  of  this 
privilege,  which  was  claimed  on  good  grounds 
as  a  natural  right  by  virtue  of  our  claim  of 
ownership  of  the  entire  east  bank  of  the  river 
as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  of  succession  to 
the  right  of  free  navigation  guaranteed  to  our 
grantor,  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
But  then,  as  now,  international  treaties  and 
international  law  were  made  to  be  violated 
with  impunity  as  against  the  weaker  party, 
and  the  LTnited  States  was  the  weaker  party. 
When  Jay,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  agreed  that 
the  disagreeable  matter  should  not  be  pressed 
against  Spain  for  twenty-five  years,  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  pio- 
neers broke  into  riotousness,  and  preparations 
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were  made  to  set  up  a  separate  government, 
and  to  send  an  armed  expedition  to  force  the 
free  passage  of  the  river  beyond  New  Orleans. 
But,  crushed  in  the  adversity  of  the  Napo- 
leonic war^,  Spain  relented  in  1795,  and  guar- 
anteed free  passage  of  the  river  and  a  place  of 
deposit  for  American  cargoes  at  New  Orleans 
for  the  period  of  three  years.  The  bold  wes- 
terners regarded  this  agreement  as  a  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  and  egged  President  Adams 
on  for  a  permanent  settlement.  Even  Hamil- 
ton, with  many  followers,  urged  the  necessity 
of  taking  advantage  of  Spain's  helplessness 
and  seizing  and  holding  New  Orleans  by 
force;  but  Adams  held  them  off.  Jefferson's 
administration  inherited  this  persistent  demand 
for  a  permanently  free  Mississippi,  and  he  si- 
lenced its  insistent  clamor  by  setting  on  foot 
the  negotiations  for  the  purchase.  Godoy, 
who  in  everything  save  the  ultimate  power  to 
enforce  his  policy  and  rights,  was  a  match  for 
Talleyrand  and  Napoleon,  had  been  recalled 
to  power  as  foreign  minister  of  Spain  after 
she  had  been  persuaded  into  the  retrocession, 
and  he  skilfully  played  every  device  for  delay 
of  the  final  delivery.  Godoy's  bold  strategy 
and  Touissant's  revolution  in  St.  Domingo  put 
off  French  occupation  of  Louisiana  until,  by 
the  spring  of  1802,  Jefferson's  eyes  had  opened 
wide  on  the  situation.  For  ."'the  whole  power 
of  the  United  States  could  not  at  that  day, 
even  if  backed  by  the  navy  of  England,  have 
driven  ten  thousand  French  troops  out  of 
Louisiana."  ia  Morales,  the  Spanish  intendant 
at  New  Orleans,  had  goaded  the  temper  of 
the  free  trade  westerners  to  the  acute  stage 
by  refusing  to  extend  the  right  of  passage  and 
deposit  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  as  the 
treaty  of  1795  had  stipulated;  ami  when  resti- 
tution was  ordered  by  Godoy's  influence 
March  1.  1803,  it  was  too  late. 

The  Spanish  tariff  on  trade  through  the 
Mississippi,  which  drove  the  pioneer  western 
colonists  to  revolution,  and  but  for  the  peace- 
ful diplomacy  of  Jefferson  must  have  involved 
the    forcible   conquest   of    New   Orleans,    was 

13.\ilams.  History  of  U:e  United  Stales,  voL  i,  p. 
421. 

14  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
p.  47 


from  fifty  to  seventy-live  per  cent.  For  the 
last  forty  years  a  tariff  tax  on  western  agri- 
culture, equally  as  high,  has  been  imposed  by 
the  forms  of  law  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
and  every  other  port  of  the  Union,  and  its 
most  strenuous  and  ablest  opponents  have 
hailed  from  the  same  old  Kentucky  common- 
wealth. It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  per- 
haps the  aggressive  courage,  brilliancy,  and 
legal  acumen  of  our  present  day  Kentucky 
free-traders  —  the  Wattersons  and  Carlisles 
—  are  an  inheritance  from  those  pioneer  revo- 
lutionists against  the  Spanish  tax  on  trade 
which  was  so  appropriately  named  after  Tar- 
ifa,  a  Spanish  free-booter  at  the  passage  of 
Gibraltar  of  a  still  earlier  day.  And  thus  the 
recalcitrant  Godoy,  playing  for  time,  hoping 
against  hope  to  free  Spain  from  the  shackles 
of  Napoleon,  five  hundred  thousand  Santo  Do- 
mingo negroes  frenzied  with  the  passion  for 
personal  freedom,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  settlers  for  a  free 
market  for  their  tobacco,  flour,  bacon,  and 
hams,  were  the  Providence  of  the  great  Louis- 
iana Purchase. 

While  Hamilton's  policy  for  getting  New 
Orleans  was  to  seize  first  and  negotiate  after- 
ward, and  early  in  March,  1803,  Congress 
authorized  Jefferson  to  call  out  eighty  thou- 
sand troops,  he  resolutely  kept  the  key  to  the 
situation  and  continued  "to  palliate  and  en- 
dure." 

They  who  sought  thus  to  lessen  confidence 
in  the  president,  and  to  take  the  Mississippi 
entanglement  out  of  his  discretionary  control 
by  cutting  the  knot,  underrated  at  this  crisis 
the  ability  of  a  most  consummate  and  experi- 
enced negotiator;  one  with  whom,  in  a  matter 
of  foreign  diplomacy,  Hamilton  himself  bore 
no  comparison.14 

While  Adams,  in  his  rigid  impartiality,  ap- 
parently sees  that  Jefferson  might  have  been 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  dallied  too  long 
in  his  passion  for  peace,  in  face  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  Napoleon's  occupation  with 
an  impregnable  force,  if  the  outcome  had  been 
disastrous  or  less  glorious,  yet  he  is  con- 
strained to  unqualified  recognition  of  his  great 
diplomatic  skill. 
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With  infinite  pertinacity  Jefferson  clung  to 
his  own  course.  .  .  The  essence  and  genius 
of  his  statesmanship  lay  in  peace.  .  .  The 
consistency  of  the  career  became  more  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  seeming  inconsistencies 
of  the  moment.  He  was  pliant  and  yielding 
in  manner,  but  steady  as  the  magnet  itself  in 
aim.  His  maneuvers  between  the  angry  west 
and  the  arbitrary  first  consul  of  France  of- 
fered an  example  of  his  political  method.  He 
meant  that  there  should  be  no  war.15 

The    consciences    of    republicans    evidently 
suffered  a  severe  gnawing  because  necessity 
impelled  them  to  violate  their  construction  of 
the  Constitution  to  get  Louisiana.     Jefferson 
urged  an  amendment  which  would  grant  "an 
enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,"  rather 
than  by  mere  construction  to  "make  our  pow- 
ers (including  treaty  powers)  boundless,"  and 
the  Constitution  "blank  paper."     But  Jeffer- 
son was  no  less  consistent  and  certainly  more 
logical    than    his    fellow    republicans    in    the 
the  House  and  the  Senate.     Although  it  may 
be  "hard  to  see  how  any  president  could  have 
been  more  federalist  than  Jefferson  himself," 
confronted  by  this  imperious  necessity  of  act- 
ing outside  the  acknowledged  narrow  limits  of 
the    written    Constitution    which    theoretically 
restrained  him,  yet  he  frankly  confessed  that 
he    was    technically    wrong,    but    as    frankly 
avowed  that  he  should  "acquiesce  with  satis- 
faction, confiding  that  the  good  sense  of  our 
country  will   correct  the  evil  of  construction 
when  it   shall   produce   ill   effects."     Breckin- 
ridge and  Nicholas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one 
author  of  the  Kentucky,  and  the  other  ardent 
supporter  of   the  Virginian    resolutions,   now 
began  to  see  implied  powers  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which    would  amply  support  the  present 
purpose.     John  Quincy   Adams,   representing 
the  younger  and   more   moderate    federalists, 
like  Jefferson,  desired  the  acquisition,  but  like 
him  also  thought  a  constitutional  amendment 

15  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  pp. 
434,  445. 

10  A  leading  newspaper  of  the  metropolitan  class 
disputed  the  statement  in  ex-President  Cleveland's 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1903,  that  Jefferson  be- 
lieved the  acquirement  of  the  territory  was  uncon- 
stitutional. 

'7  McMaster.  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  ii,  p.  630. 

is/fciU,  p.  628. 


necessary  and,  cooperating  with  the  administra- 
tion, like  Jefferson,  offered  an  amendment  for 
the  purpose.  Contrary  to  somewhat  authori- 
tative assertion,  the  ground  of  Jefferson's  con- 
stitutional objection  included  that  of  the  ac- 
quirement of  territory  as  well  as  the  right, 
which  was  involved  in  the  treaty,  of  adding 
this  territory,  acquired  since  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  as  states  to  the  Union.16 

The  extreme  federalists,  such  as  Pickering 
of  Massachusetts  and  Griswold  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  a  fit  of  capricious,  obstructionist  partisan 
temper,  insisted  that  the  treaty  was  absolute- 
ly unconstitutional  and  void,  their  chief  con- 
tention being  that  it  involved  the  admisson  of 
this  new  territory  as  a  state  in  the  Union  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  states,  since  the  Constitution  applied 
in  this  sense  only  to  the  territory  comprised 
within  the  United  States  when  it  was  adopted. 
"Nothing  so  fully  illustrates  the  low  state  to 
which   the   once   prosperous    federalists   were 
fallen  as  the  turbulent  and  factious  opposition 
they  now   made  to  the  acquisition  of   Louis- 
iana."     But    "the    mass    of    the    people    pro- 
nounced the  purchase  a  bargain,"17  and  Jeffer- 
son knew  that  he  was  safe  in  their  hands.    "He 
would  accept  the  treaty,   summon  Congress, 
urge  the  House   and   Senate   to   perfect   the 
purchase,  and  trust  to  the  Constitution  being 
mended  so  as  to  make  the  purchase  legal."18 
He    called    Congress    in    special    session    in 
October;  the  Senate  almost  unanimously  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  and  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect 
was  passed  with  only  five  votes  against  it  in 
the  Senate,  and  twenty-five  federalists  voted 
against  it  in  the  House,  seventeen  of  whom 
were  from  New  England.     Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  "mending  the  Constitution."    Neither 
Tefferson  nor  Breckinridge,  republicans,  nor 
Adams  nor  Pickering,  federalists,  could  then 
discern  that  out  of  the  same  revolution  which 
had  produced  only  our  rigid  written  Consti- 
tution,  hobbled  by  Hamiltonian   "checks  and 
balances,"  the  seeds  of  a  British  polity  were 
already  growing  whose  full  fruitage  was  soon, 
to  be  a  constitution  made  to  the  order  of  public 
opinion  directly  by  the  supreme  popular  house 
of  parliament.    In  the  new-born  spirit  of  devo- 
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tion  to  an  impracticable  literal  construction  of 
a  \\  i  rd-bound  constitution,  Jefferson  was  bit- 
terly assailed  for  violating  it ;  and  he  has  not 
wholly  escaped  the  assaults  of  our  contem- 
porary publicists :  "Mr.  Jefferson  struck  a 
dangerous  blow  at  the  foundation  principles  of 
the  government,  and  offered  to  demagogues 
who  should  come  after  him  a  corrupting  and 
dangerous  precedent,  when  he  proposed  to 
violate  the  Constitution  in  order  to  accom- 
plish an  object  of  immediate  desire."19 

The  singular  error  of  this  eminent  exposi- 
tor of  constitutions  in  saying  that,  "the  pur- 
chase, according  to  the  federal  view  of  the 
Constitution  was  perfectly  legitimate,"20  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief 
showing  of  the  attitude  of  contemporary 
federal  leaders.  In  brief,  this  process  of 
immediate  constitution-making  at  the  right- 
eous dictate  of  the  public  welfare  and  opinion 
—  though  sometimes  most  unrighteous,  and 
against  the  one  and  in  spite  of  the  other  — 
which  Jefferson,  the  strict  constructionist, 
began,  and  which  all  shades  of  construction- 
ists have  continued  to  the  present  day,  serves 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  misconception  and  the 
vanity  of  the  painful  hair-splitting  of  "the 
fathers"  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  great 
Purchase.  While  of  necessity  we  make  our 
constitution  as  we  go,  as  the  work  is  done  in 
England,  according  to  the  order  of  public 
opinion,  we  are  hampered,  morally  and  other- 
wise, by  being  cut  off  from  that  easy  and 
natural  test  of  appeal  to  the  public  which,  un- 
der the  responsible  cabinet  system,  our  British 
brethren  enjoy.  Under  a  like  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  discussion  we  are  forced  as  well  as 
we  may  to  make  British  bricks  without  the 
British  straw.  All  the  constitutional  questions 
and  speculations  raised  in  the  transaction  of 
this  momentous  business  were  left  to  be  con- 
troverted from  time  to  time  during  the  various 
phases  of  the  coming  struggle  over  African 
slavery,  and  to  be  revamped  and  become  fa- 

19  Cooley,  "The  Acquisition  of   Indiana,"  Indiana 
Hist.  Pamphlets,  no.  3,  p.  17. 
20 Ibid. 

21  The  Nation,  December  12,  1889.  vol.  49.  p.  482. 

22  See  speech  of  Daniel  E.  Dickinson,  vol.  IS, 
Cong.  Globe,  p.  416. 


miliar  to  our  own  ears  a  century  later  under 
the  Philippine  question,  and  the  present  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutional  treaty-making  power 
to  enact  "reciprocity"  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  —  all  old  yet 
ever  new.  But  it  was  decided  beyond  contro- 
versy and  without  dissent  that  the  government 
might  constitutionally  acquire  territory  though 
its  constitutional  status  after  acquisition  is 
even  yet  unsettled. 

The  acquisition  was  popular  on  the  whole 
from  various  motives,  chiefly  of  self-interest. 
The  omnipresent  slavery  question,  though  only 
in  a  negative  and  defensive  form,  affected,  if 
it  did  not  determine,  the  attitude  of  the  South. 
Slave-holders  would  gladly  be  rid  of  this 
French  next  neighbor  whose  inculcation  of 
a  bias  for  freedom  in  the  West  Indies  had 
broken  out  in  the  fearful  negro  revolution  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  extreme  West,  as  we 
have  seen,  would  dispossess  the  French  to  in- 
sure free  travel  and  trade  along  the  natural  and 
only  commercial  highway.  New  England,  as 
usual,  at  least  in  those  provincial  days,  was 
both  bigoted  and  selfish.  Her  strong  religious 
scruple  against  having  "infidel  France"  per- 
petually at  our  doors  was  overbalanced  in  some 
degree  by  jealousy  of  the  expansion  of  the 
West,  as  she  feared  at  her  own  loss  in  power 
and  population.21  In  this  spirit  a  Massachu- 
setts politician  said:  "I  consider  Louisiana 
the    grave    of   the    Union."      Elbridge    Gerry 

animadverted  on  the  danger  to  the  country 

that  is  to  the  East  —  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  creation  of  new  states  in  the  West.  Even 
so  great  a  political  figure  as  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris could  contract  his  vision  to  this : 

Among  other  objections  they  (new  wes- 
tern states')  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  men 
equally  enlightened  to  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  common  interests.  The  busy 
haunts  of  men,  nof  the  remote  wilderness,  is 
the  proper  school  of  political  talents.  If  the 
urstern  people  get  the  power  in  their  hands 
they  will  ruin  the  Atlantic  interests.22 

And  we  wonder  if  these  far-seeing  Xcw 
England  statesmen  are  not  at  this  moment 
(1905)  turning  in  their  graves  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  commanding  personages  in  the 
federal  Congress  and  two  members  of  the  fed- 
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eral  cabinet,  all  from  a  single  state23  of  this 
"remote  wilderness"  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

New  England's  opposition  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  other  manifestations  of  her  ear- 
lier temper  show  how  lightly  the  value  of  the 
federal  union  was  held,  and  were  precursors 
and  stimulants  of  the  Civil  war.  The  speech 
of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1811,  oppos- 
ing the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  state  on 
these  familiar  New  England  grounds,  might 
well  have  furnished  the  very  text  for  the 
nullification  convention  of  1832  or  of  the 
secession  resolutions  of  1860-1861. 

As  Louisiana,  in  the  inevitable  order  of 
Providence,  was  annexed,  so  it  has  developed 
into  a  family  of  imperial  food-producing  states. 

A  vast,  unexplored,  almost  illimitable  em- 
pire was  ours;  perpetual  immunity  from 
dangerous  neighbors;  sole  possession  of  this 
river  of  rivers,  with  all  its-  tributaries ;  a  sure 
dominating  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
North  American  continent;  national  oppor- 
tunities for  the  future  almost  depressing  in 
their  sublimity.24 

What   wonder    that   even   Jefferson    almost 

feared  that  it  might  not  stop  —  not  east  of 
the  Pacific  or  north  of  the  isthmus;  and  that 
not  foreseeing  the  cleavage  of  the  slavery 
question  between  the  North  and  South,  he 
feared  division  along  the  Mississippi. 

The  limits  of  Louisiana  were  defined  in  this 
momentous  transfer  with  less  care  than  we 
now  give  to  the  conveyance  of  an  ordinary 
town  lot  or  a  forty-acre  tract  within  the  Pur- 
chase. Both  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  had 
either  some  malign  subjective  design  or  some 
undisclosed  objective  purpose  in  keeping  the 
boundaries  ill-defined;  and  the  southeast  and 
southwest  boundaries  were  not  settled  until  the 
treaty  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain  in  1819, 
when  the  claim  of  the  United^  States  to  Oregon, 
which  included  the  present  state  of  that  name 
and  Washington  and  part  of  Idaho,  was  also 
recognized.  When  at  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiations the  American  representatives  urged  the 
need  of  a  more  definite  boundary.   Napoleon 

23  Iowa. 

24  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
p.  53. 


treated    the    suggestion    lightly    if   not    scorn- 
fully,  remarking  that  the  very   indefiniteness 
was    so    much    the    better    for    us,    implying, 
Napoleon-like,  that,  being  the  stronger  party, 
it  would   leave  us  a   good  oportunity   to   get 
the   better   of    Spain    in   the    final    settlement. 
Decres,   the   French  minister   of   marine,   had 
undertaken  to  fix  the  boundary  for  the  retro- 
cession from  Spain.     He  said  that  it  was  well 
determined    on    the    south    by    the    Gulf    of 
Mexico;   "but,   bounded   on   the   west   by   the 
river  called  Rio  Bravo  (Rio  Grande)  from  its 
mouth  to  about  the  30th  parallel,  the  line  of 
demarkation   stops   after   reaching  this   point, 
and  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  this  part  of  the   frontier. 
The  farther  we  go  northward  the  more  unde- 
cided  is  the  boundary  period.     This  part  of 
America  contains  little  more  than  uninhabited 
forests  or  Indian  tribes,  and  the  necessity  of 
fixing  the  boundary  has  never  yet  been   felt 
there.    There  also  exists  none  between  Louis- 
iana and  Canada."    The  eastern  boundary  was 
more  definite,  and  Decres  fixed  it  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1763:     "It  is  agreed  that  in 
future  the  boundaries  between  the  States  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  and  those  of  His 
Britannic   Majesty   shall   be   irrevocably  fixed 
by  a   line   drawn   down  the   Mississippi  river 
from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from 
there  by  a  line  down  the  middle  of  that  river 
and  of  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain 
to  the  sea.     New  Orleans  and  the  Island  shall 
belong   to   France."     The    western    boundary 
was  described  in  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain 
as  follows :     "The  boundary  line  between  the 
two  countries,  west  of  the  Mississippi,   shall 
begin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sabine,  in  the  sea,  continuing  north 
along  the  western  bank  of  that  river  to  the 
32d  degree  of  latitude;  thence  by  a  line  due- 
north  of  the  degree  of  latitude  where  it  strikes- 
the  Rio  Roxo,  of  Natchitoches,  or  Red  river - 
then   following  the   course   of  the   Rio   Roxo- 
westward  to  the  degree  of  longitude  100  west 
from  London  and  23  from  Washington ;  then- 
crossing    the    said    Red    River    and    running- 
thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  river  Arkan- 
sas ;  thence  following  the  course  of  the  south- 
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era  bank  of  the  Arkansas  in  its  source  in  lati- 
tude 42  north;  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of 
latitude  to  the  South  Sea-'  (Pacific  ocean). 
In  the  year  1899  a  conference  of  experts  was 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  census  officer  to 
make  a  special  study  of  disputed  questions  in 
relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  western  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  United  States.  This 
conference  made  its  report  April  5,  1900,  and 
its  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  follow : 

1.  The  region  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the 
west,  and  the  Perdido  river  to  the  east,  should 
not  be  assigned  either  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase or  to  the  Florida  Purchase,  but  marked 
with  a  legend  indicating  that  title  to  it  between 
1803  and  1819  was  in  dispute. 

2.  The  line  between  the  Mississippi  river 
an<l  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  separating  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  prior  to  1803 
from  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  should  be  drawn 
iiviiii  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Mississippi  river  in  Lake  Bemidji. 

3.  The  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  between  49°  and  42  north  followed 
the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  thence 
it  ran  east  along  the  parallel  of  42°  north  to  a 
point  due  north  of  the  source  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  thence  south  to  that  source. 

The  conference  found  further, 

That  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  as  de- 
scribed  by  France  and  granted  to  Crozat  by 
Louis  XIV.,  extended  on  the  east  to  the  river 
Mobile,  which,  with  the  port,  was  ceded 
specifically  by  France  to  England  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  Spain  at  the  same  time  ceding 
the  Floridas  to  Great  Britain,  with  St.  Augus- 
tine and  the  bay  of  Pensacola  —  thus,  inferen- 
tially  at  least,  determining  the  respective 
boundaries  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida; 
that  the  first  occupation  of  the  interior  of  the 
territory  between  the  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Perdido  by  the  Spaniards,  was  during  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution,  when  it  belonged 
t"  Great  Britain;  that  Great  Britain  retroceded 
the  Floridas  to  Spain  in  1783,  at  which  time 
the  Louisiana  territory  belonged  to  Spain  by 
the  French  cession  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
of  1762  (confirmed  1763),  whereby  "all  the 
country  known  under  the  name  of  Louisiana" 
was  transferred;  that  Spain  in  1800  retro 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France  as  it  was  received 
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from  France  in  1763 ;  that  France  in  1803 
ceded  the  territory  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  as  discovered  and  held  by  France,  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  retroceded  to  France;  and, 
finally,  that  in  1819  Spain  ceded  to  the  I  nited 
States  all  the  territory  held  or  claimed  by  His 
Catholic  Majesty  under  the  names  of  East  and 
West  Florida.  In  addition  to  the  grounds  of 
dispute  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
I  nited  Slates  ami  Spain,  here  shown,  there 
was  a  conflicting  claim  concerning  the  extent 
of  West  Florida,  born  of  the  contention  be- 
tween French  and  Spanish  discoverers  and 
settlers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies; and  there  was  also  the  claim  of  the 
French,  by  right  of  La  Salle's  decent  of  the 
.Mississippi  in  1682,  to  "all  the  country  drained 
by  that  river." 

With  reference  to  the  Louisiana  boundary, 
there  remained  but  one  point  of  difference 
between  the  maps  under  consideration.  Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
after  defining  the  northern  boundary  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  continues  as  follows : 
".  .  .  Thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the 
most  northwestern  point  thereof,  and  from 
thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi." Such  a  line  as  that  described  being 
obviously  impossible,  the  Mississippi  river 
being  south  not  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
the  line  drawn  by  the  conference  was  a  line 
from  the  most  northwestern  point  of  that  lake 
to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Mississippi.  This 
line,  the  conference  regarded  as  justified  by 
rules  of  international  law  and  practice  re- 
specting vaguely  described  boundaries  in  such 
topographical  circumstances.25 

The  temporary  act  of  October  31,  1803,  for 
taking  formal  political  possession  of  the  new 
territory,  continued  the  form  of  the  Spanish 
government,  merely  substituting  Jefferson  for 
the  king,  and  subordinate  officers  of  his  ap- 
pointment for  the  king's  officers.  The  act  of 
March  26,  1804,  divided  the  territory  on  the 
33d  parallel  —  the  present  line  between  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas  —  and  provided  fot  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  lower  division,  or  "territory  of 
<  trleans,"  bv  a  governor  and  secretary,  judi- 
cial officers  and  a  so-called  legislative  council 
of  thirteen,  all  appointed  by  the  president. 
There  was  much  clamor  against  the  arbitrary- 
character  of  this  government  in  which  the 
people  had  no  voice  at  all,  but  this  form  was 
modeled  upon  that  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
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under  which  the  whole  northwest  territory  and 
then  the  individual  territories,  such  as  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  as  they  were  successively  carved 
out  of  it,  were  governed.  It  was  known  as 
government  by  "the  governor  and  judges," 
and  under  it  all  executive  and  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  governor  and  three  judges 
appointed  by  the  president.  These  officers 
might  adopt  such  laws  of  other  states  as  were 
applicable  to  the  territory.  "The  whole  gov- 
ernment thus  originated  in  Washington  and 
centered  there,  and  was  neither  derived  from 
the  people  governed  nor  responsible  to  them."26 

While  this  government,  in  form  at  least,  was 
obviously  arbitrary  and  unrepublican,  yet  its 
temporary  necessity,  until  there  should  be 
people  enough  to  form  a  popular  government 
or  render  it  practicable,  was  alike  obvious ;  and 
the  republican  principle  was  saved  by  pro- 
viding for  a  legislative  assembly  as  soon  as 
there  should  be  five  thousand  free  male  per- 
sons of  full  age  in  the  territory  to  elect  its 
members.  This  assembly  would  submit  names 
of  ten  persons  to  the  governor  from  whom  he 
should  select  five  for  a  legislative  council  or 
upper  house;  though  the  governor  had  abso- 
lute veto  power  over  legislation  —  "the  source 
of  unseen  harm  still  inhering  in  the  institutions 
of  Ohio."27 

The  upper  division,  called  the  "district  of 
Louisiana,"  was  attached  to  the  territory  of 
Indiana  for  governmental  purposes.  Thus 
with  the  exception  that  the  legislative  authority 
in  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  broadened  into 
the  council  of  thirteen  appointed  exclusively 
by  the  president,  the  whole  territory  started 
under  the  same  government  as  that  under 
which  the  territory  of  Ohio  had  started.  If 
the  people  of  Ohio  were  fewer  in  number  and 
so  scattered  that  their  participation  in  govern- 
ing was  impracticable,  while  those  of  Orleans 
were  more  compactly  settled,  yet  the  former 
were  largely  Americans,  "to  the  manner  born," 
while  as  to  the  latter  it  was  frankly  insisted 
that  "the  principles  of  civil  liberty  can  not 
suddenly  be  engrafted  on  a  people  accustomed 

2r'Cooley.  History  of  Michigan,  p.  146. 
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to  a  regimen  of  a  directly  opposite  line,"  and 
who  by  prejudices  of  race  were  largely  hostile 
to  the  new  government.  In  both  instances 
wise  expediency  amounting  to  temporary  ne- 
cessity prevailed.  True,  the  principles  of  the 
government  of  the  northwest  territory  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  applied  to  Louisiana, 
were  adopted  under  the  cooperative  leadership 
of  Washington  and  Adams,  and  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  before  they  and  their  followers  had 
divided  on  federalist  and  republican  party 
lines.  And  the  defense  of  the  principle  by 
some  of  the  republicans  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  had  absolute  power  over  the  ter- 
ritories —  that  "the  limitations  of  power  found 
in  the  Constitution  are  applicable  to  states  and 
not  to  territories"  —  was  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit,  at  least,  of  the  strict  constructionist 
principles  which  in  its  youthful  ardor  the  new 
republican  party  was  just  then  promulgating 
with  such  enthusiasm.  This  incongruity  was 
illustrated  when  Marshall,' the  great  federalist 
chief  justice,  validated  this  principle  of  the 
extra-constitutional  power  of  Congress  as  ap- 
plied to  Florida.  It  was  left  to  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  thirty  years  after,  somewhat  under  the 
spur  of  the  later  developed  slave  interests,  to 
bring  the  belated  Marshallized  constitution 
back  again  into  consistency  with  Jeffersonian 
principles. 

But  though  some  of  Jefferson's  followers, 
like  Breckinridge  and  Rodney,  lost  their  heads 
and  professed  a  false  faith,  and  though  Jeffer- 
son himself,  in  the  temporary  government  as 
in  the  purchase,  found  it  necessary  to  techni- 
cally burst  some  impracticable  bonds  of  a 
written  constitution,  yet  both  Jefferson  and  his 
party  were  in  the  long  run  absolutely  true  to 
their  republican  faith  in  their  policy  of  giving 
republican  government  to  all  territories  and  of 
admitting  them  as  states  in  the  Union  under 
republican  constitutions  of  their  own  making 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  In  his 
general  republican  aim  touching  the  new 
territory  Jefferson  was,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
"steady  as  the  magnet  itself." 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities formally  and,  we  may  well  believe, 
most    reluctantly,    turned    over    Louisiana    to 
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Laussat,  the  French  prefect  at  New  Orleans, 
and  on  December  20th  following  possession 
was  in  turn  given  to  General  James  Wilkinson 
and  Governor  Claiborne  of  Mississippi,  who 
were  authorized  to  receive  it  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  French  flag, 
which  was  floating  in  the  square,  was  hauled 
down  and  the  American  flag  hoisted  to  its 
place,  it  is  related  that  the  few  Americans 
present  at  the  momentous  ceremony  cheered, 
but  that  not  a  few  of  the  Frenchmen  shed 
tears.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1804,  a  detach- 
ment of  American  troops  crossed  the  river 
from  Cahokia  to  the  village  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Don  Carlos  Dehault  Delassus  delivered  upper 
Louisiana  to  Captain  Amos  Stoddard,  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  was  authorized  to 
receive  it  on  behalf  of  France.  The  next  day 
he  turned  it  over  to  himself  representing  the 
United  States,  thus  ending  thirty-eight  years 
of  Spanish  rule.  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  President  Jefferson  approved  the  act 
of  Congress  dividing  the  territory  and  placing 
the  upper  division,  the  "district  of  Louisiana," 
under  the  government  of  Indiana  territory. 
That  government  was  embodied  in  Governor 
William  Henry  Harrison,  afterward  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  three  judges  —  Wil- 
liam Clark,  Henry  Vanderburgh,  and  John 
Griffin.  The  secretary  was  John  Gibson. 
These  men  had  organized  the  first  government 
of  Indiana,  July  4,  1800.  In  a  very  broad 
sense,  therefore,  both  territorially  and  politi- 
cally speaking,  William  Henry  Harrison  — 
"Old  Tippecanoe"  —  was  the  first  governor  of 
Xebraska,  and  the  first  capital  was  Vincennes. 
Governor  Harrison  relieved  Captain  Stoddard," 
who  had  been  "king  for  a  day"  with  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  a  Spanish  lieutenant- 
governor.28 

By  act  of  Congress  the  laws  of  the  district 
of  Louisiana  were  to  remain  in  force  until 
they  were  altered,  modified,  or  replaced  by 
the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana  territory. 
On  the  1st  of  October  the  governor  and 
judges   promulgated   six   laws   for  Louisiana 

28  Carr.  History  «{  Missouri  (Commonwealth 
Scries),  pp.  81,  Z2.' 

20  See  Revised  Laws  of  Louisiana  Territory,  1808. 
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territory ;-°  but  these  did  not  affect  Indiana, 
and  no  law  of  Indiana  extended  over  Louis- 
iana. The  most  important  of  these  six  laws 
applied  to  slavery,  and  many  of  its  provisions 
remained  in  force  as  long  as  slavery  existed 
in  Missouri.  The  French  settlers  had  carried 
slavery  with  them  to  St.  Louis,  and  slaves 
were  actually  held  at  this  time  in  Indiana 
under  the  quasi-protection  of  the  law ;  and 
Harrison,  the  first  governor  over  "the  Ne- 
braska country,"  was  himself  a  slave-holder. 
The  people  of  the  new  territory  stoutly 
rebelled  against  the  arbitrary  absentee  gov- 
ernment, and  they  again  gave  cry  to  the  "no 
taxation  without  representation"  shibboleth 
whose  revolutionary  echoes  had  scarcely  died 
away. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion faintly  shadowed  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
from  the  first.  Now  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  absentee  government  was  based 
on  the  fear  that  the  extension  of  the  abolition 
ordinance  of  1787  over  Louisiana  might  be  a 
preliminary  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  there. 
It  was  insisted  that  re-union  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory under  a  single  government  would  be 
more  convenient  than  the  Indiana  annexation, 
and  that  the  separation  from  the  territory  of 
Orleans  might  afford  the  pretext  to  "prolong 
our  state  of  political  tutelage."  At  the  same 
time  that  these  people  of  upper  Louisiana  were 
insisting  on  being  detached  from  Indiana  the 
people  of  western  Indiana  were  petitioning 
Congress  to  have  that  territory  attached  to 
Louisiana  as  they  believed  their  slave  property 
would  be  safer  under  such  an  arrangement.31 

These  grievances  were  formulated  in  a  pe- 
tition  prepared  and  adopted  by  a  convention 
held  at  St.  Louis,  September  4,  1804,  and 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  December 
31st.  Congress  gave  prompt  ear  to  the  remon- 
strance, and  March  3,  1805,  a  law  was  passed 
to  take  effect  July  4th,  erecting  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  under  a  separate  government,  but 
the  same  in  form  as  that  of  Indiana,  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  a  governor  and  three 
judges  appointed  by  the  president,  "who  shall 
have  power  to  establish  inferior  courts  in  the 
said  territory  and  prescribe  their  jurisdiction 
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and  duties  and  to  make  all  laws  which  they 
may  deem  conducive  to  the  good  government 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof."32  The  act  contained 
a  provision  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights 
guaranteeing  to  the  people  of  the  territory 
right  of  jury  trial  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
and  immunity  from  religious  disability,  and 
prohibiting  the  passage  of  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution. 

The  first  governor  of  the  new  territory  was 
General  James  Wilkinson  who  had  been  a 
leader  in  the  agitation  for  forcibly  clearing 
the  Mississippi  of  Spanish  obstruction.  He 
went  to  Kentucky  as  a  merchant  in  1784.  and 
appeared  in  New  Orleans  as  a  trader  in  1787. 
In  1807  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treasonable 
conspiracy  to  break  up  the  federal  union,  and 
a  few  years  later  Wilkinson  was  also  tried  as 
an  accessory.  Though  both  escaped  convic- 
tion, yet  the  bad  character  of  both  was  es- 
tablished. J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  a  French  Penn- 
sylvanian,  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Browne,  of  New  York,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Burr's,  was  appointed  secretary. 

Captain  Lewis,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  September, 
1806,  was  appointed  governor  in  place  of  Wil- 
kinson in  the  spring  of  1807.  He  encountered 
great  disorder  on  account  of  disputes  over  land 
titles  and  the  hostility  of  Creoles  to  American 
rule.  Spain  had  continued  in  possession  of 
Louisiana  after  the  treaty  of  retrocession  to 
France  in  1800  till  the  time  of  American  oc- 
cupancy, and  the  act  of  March  26,  1804,  pro- 
vided that  all  grants  of  land  made  by  Spain 
during  this  time  were  void.  In  1808,  Pierre 
Chouteau,  under  the  instructions  of  Governor 
Lewis,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Osage 
Indians  for  the  cession  of  forty-eight  million 
acres  of  land  extending  from  Fort  Clark,  thirty- 
five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Kansas  river, 
due  south  to  the  Arkansas  and  along  that  river 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold 
three  million  acres  in  1804.  In  1803  this 
tribe  and  the  Iowas,  their  allies,  claimed  all  the 
state  of   Missouri,   as   well   as   the   northwest 

32  Annals  of  the  8th  Cong.,  2d  scs.,  p.  1684 
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quarter  of  Illinois  and  part  of  southern  Wis- 
consin. The  treaty  of  Portage  des  Sioux,  a 
village  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  wars  in  the  territory, 
but  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  there  was  the 
familiar  bitter  complaint  of  dark  ways  and 
vain  tricks  pursued  by  the  white  negotiators. 

Howard  succeeded  Lewis  as  governor  in 
1810.  By  the  census  of  1810  the  population 
of  the  territory  was  twenty  thousand,  and 
settlements  had  been  pushed  along  a  strip 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  from  the 
Arkansas  river  to  a  point  not  far  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,33  and  had  already 
necessitated  the  treaties  with  the  Indians.  By 
the  act  of  June  4,  1812,  which  was  to  take 
effect  December  12th,  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
became  the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  its  gov- 
ernment was  advanced  to  the  second  grade,- 
after  the  fashion  of  the  second  grade  terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  act 
provided  for  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
president,  a  house  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  president  from  a 
list  of  eighteen  persons  furnished  by  the  house 
of  representatives  —  a  somewhat  more  than 
half-way  republican  form  of  government. 
Governor  Howard  divided  its  settled  portion 
into  five  counties  by  proclamation,  and  then 
for  some  months  the  secretary  of  the  territory, 
Frederick  Bates,  acted  as  governor  until  Wil- 
liam Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion, was  appointed  in  1813.  He  held  the 
office  until  Missouri  became  a  state  in  1821, 
and  after  this  he  was  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  until  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  been 
even  more  skilful  and  a  better  selection  than 
his  famous  companion  for  the  main  function 
of  these  officers,  which  was  to  get  hold  of  the 
lands  of  the  Indians ;  and  throueh  his  ne°-o- 
tiations,  by  1825,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the 
Osages  and  the  Kickapoos  had  relinquished 
all  their  domains  within  the  state  of  Missouri. 

All  the  part  of  the  original  territory  between 
latitude  33°  and  36°  30',  that  is,  between  the 
south  line  of  Missouri  and  the  north  line  of 
Louisiana,  and  extending  west  to  the  Mexican 
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line,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was 
included  in  Arkansas  territory  by  the  act  of 
March  2,  1819.  From  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  as  a  state  in  1821  until  1834 
all  the  remaining  part  of  the  territory  was  left 
without  any  government  whatever.  By  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1834,  "All  that 
part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  not  within  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  Louisiana  or  the  territory  oi 
Arkansas,  and  also  that  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not 
within  any  state  to  which  the  Indian  title  has 
not  been  extinguished,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  shall  he  taken  and  deemed  to  be 
Indian  country."  The  object  of  this  act  was 
to  define  and  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Indians  of  the  territory 
in  question,  and  jurisdiction  of  questions  aris- 


ing under  it  in  all  the  territory  south  of  the 
north  line  of  the  Osage  Indian  lands  was 
vested  in  the  courts  of  Arkansas,  and  of  all 
the  territory  north  of  thia  line  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  courts  of  Missouri.34  The 
act  provided  for  a  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  all  the  Indian  country  who  resided 
at  St.  Louis,  and  his  salary  was  $1,500  a  year. 
He  was  provided  with  two  agents.85  l'>y  the 
act  of  June  28,  1834.  that  part  of  the  territory 
east  nf  tlu-  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers 
and  north  of  the  state  of  Missouri  was  "for 
purposes  of  temporary  government  attached 
to  and  made  a  part  of  Michigan."3"  That  part 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
which  included  present  Nebraska,  was  left 
without  government  or  political  organization 
until  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  hill 
in  1854. 


34  United  Stales  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  729 
« Ibid.,  p.  735. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Missouri  Compromise  —  The   Second  Compromise  —  Stephen    A.    Douglas  —  The 
Richardson  Bill  —  The  Dodge  Bill  —  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  —  Provisional 
Government  —  Division  of  Nebraska  —  Estimate  of  Douglas  —  Proposed  Boun- 
daries—  Suffrage  Qualifications 


THE  first  direct  contest  over  the  slavery 
question  took  place  when  John  Taylor 
of  New  York,  February  17,  1819,  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  for  the  territorial  organization 
of  Arkansas  by  the  same  anti-slavery  provi- 
sion which  Tallmadge  sought  to  incorporate 
into  the  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  state.  It  provided  that  no  more 
slaves  should  be  introduced  into  the  territory, 
and  that  all  children  born  after  admission 
should  be  free,  though  they  might  be  held  to 
service  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  But 
the  status  of  slavery  was  fixed  on  the  east  in 
Mississippi  and  on  the  south  in  Louisiana  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  the  argument 
that  Arkansas  was  naturally  and  by  original 
right  slave  territory  easily  prevailed.  But  the 
proposal  at  the  same  time  to  admit  Missouri 
as  a  state  started  the  fierce  controversy  over 
the  slavery  question,  which  to  leading  states- 
men even  then  seemed  destined  to  end  in  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  and  war,  and  which 
were  postponed  merely  by  the  three  great  com- 
promises —  the  last  being  the  Nebraska  bill. 

Missouri  became  the  storm  center,  partially 
because  it  was  further  north,  and  therefore 
less  logically  or  naturally  slave  territory  than 
Arkansas,  and  partially  because  the  proposed 
dedication  of  the  state  to  slavery  by  consti- 
tutional provision  would  be  final. 

The  lower  house  of  the  First  Congress  re- 
solved, after  thorough  debate,  that  Congress 

1  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  2.  p.  1473. 

2  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i, 
p.  29. 

3  Schoulcr,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  ii, 
p.  66. 

4  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol  i, 
p.  27. 


had  no  power  to  interfere  with  slayery  in  the 
states,  and  the  North  faithfully  adhered  to 
this  decision.1  The  prompt  and  almost  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  after  January  1,  1808,  the  time 
when  the  constitutional  limitation  would 
expire,  seemed  to  end  the  slavery  question, 
and  "the  abolition  societies  which  existed  in 
all  of  the  states  as  far  south  as  Virginia  died 
out;  it  seemed  as  if  their  occupation  was 
gone."2 

There  was  a  growing  conviction  that  slav- 
ery was  in  a  decline,3  and  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son proposed  and  hoped  to  colonize  the  slaves 
of  Virginia  in  Sierre  Leone.  But  when  the 
Missouri  question  came  up,  the  cotton  gin  and 
the  fugitive  slave  law  —  brought  forth  in  the 
same  year  —  had  been  at  work,  gradually 
changing  commercial  conditions  and  moral 
attitudes,  for  twenty-five  years. 

From  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  cot- 
ton gin  till  slavery  agitation  culminated  in 
secession  in  1860  the  production  of  cotton 
increased  a  thousand  fold.  In  1860  its  total 
product  was  twelve  times  that  of  sugar  and 
thirty-five  times  that  of  rice;  and  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton  it  was  believed  that  slave  labor 
was  indispensable.  "Cotton  fostered  slavery; 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between  the 
states.  That  slavery  is  a  blessing  and  cotton 
is  king  were  associated  ideas  with  which  the 
southern  mind  was  imbued  before  the  war. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  was  declared  that 
cotton  had  vanquished  all  powers,  and  that 
its  supremacy  could  no  longer  be  doubted."4 

Thus  the  slavery  issue  was  as  selfishly  sec- 
tional and  commercial  as  the  tariff  issue,  which 
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precipitated  nullification  in  1832  and  has  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  sectional  embroilment 
ever  since.  Previous  to  the  war  political  pol- 
icies were  controlled  by  the  Northeast  and  the 
South.  The  Northeast  was  adapted  to  manu- 
facturing, for  which  slave  labor  was  unfit,  and 
so  the  Northeast  eschewed  slavery  and  chose 
a  tariff  subsidy  instead.  The  South  believed 
that  it  could  only  raise  the  raw  material  for 
which  slave  labor  was  essential,  and  so  refused 
to  pay  New  England's  tariff  subsidy,  and 
clung  to  slavery.  The  same  immoral  principle 
in  kind  was  involved  in  both  policies,  but  it 
differed  in  degree,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  South;  and  on  this  point  the  Northwest, 
holding  the  balance  of  power,  sided  with  the 
Northeast,  and  the  South  was  loser.  It  was 
insisted  also  that  the  growth  of  slavery  was 
inherently  essential  to  its  life  and,  in  turn, 
demanded  its  territorial  expansion.  To  fur- 
ther this  end,  in  the  Missouri  controversy  Clay 
contended  that  this  spreading  policy  was 
philanthropic  and  would  mitigate  the  evils  of 
crowded  confinement  within  the  old  states,  and 
Jefferson,  in  his  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  since  he  now  despaired 
of  the  practicability  of  abolishing  slavery,  lent 
his  approval  to  this  theory  of  dilution.5 

In  1820  Missouri  had  a  free  population  of 
fifty-six  thousand  and  ten  thousand  slaves.  In 
those  days  at  least  no  odium  of  being  dedi- 
cated to  commercialism  attached  to  New  York, 
for  she  furnished  the  leaders  in  this  first  great 
anti-slavery  battle  —  Tallmadge  and  Taylor  in 
the  House  and  Rufus  King  in  the  Senate.  To 
illustrate  so  momentous  an  event  possibly 
Schouler's  partial  rhetoric  is  not  too  highly 
colored.  Referring  to  Tallmadge's  advocacy 
of  the  restriction  amendment  to  the  Missouri 
enabling  act,  which  he  had  offered,  the  histo- 
rian says : 

His  torch   kindled  this  great  conflagration. 
A  young  man  of  seemingly  frail  health,  but 
of  burning  eloquence  and  seemingly  deep  con- 
's Writings  of  Jefferson,  vol.  10.  p.  158. 
'  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iii, 
p.  103. 

7  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  iv,  p.  576. 

8  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i, 
p.  37. 


viction,  his  national  service  was  limited  to  a 
single  term  .  .  .  for  he  declined  a  reelec- 
tion. His  crowded  hour  here  was  one  of 
glorious  life;  he  blew  one  loud,  shivering  blast 
and  then  passed  out  to  be  heard  no  more." 

But  this  panegyric  is  faulty  in  its  implica- 
tion that  the  North  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
Missouri  struggle ;  and  the  contrary  contention 
has  been  urged  by  the  highest  authority:  "In 
that  section  (the  North)  the  status  of  slavery 
had  long  been  regarded  as  settled.  No  one 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  another  slave  state 
would  ever  come  into  the  Union."7  "The 
Missouri  compromise  was  a  southern  measure. 
Its  passage  was  considered  at  the  time  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  South,  for  it  gained  imme- 
diately a  slave  state  in  Missouri,  and  by  impli- 
cation another  in  Arkansas,  while  the  settle- 
ment of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory 
was  looked  upon  as  remote.8 

On  the  other  hand,  as  late  as  1836,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  a  stout  and  consistent  oppo- 
nent of  the  expansion  of  slavery,  in  advocating 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  as  a  slave  state, 
quoted  the  Louisiana  treaty,  which  provided 
that  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  "incorporated 
in  the  Union  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immu- 
nities of  the  United  States."  And  he  held 
that,  "As  congress  have  not  the  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  original  states  of  the 
Union,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  power  in. 
those  parts  of  the  territories  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
where  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition." And  Mr.  Adams  also  said  that  he 
had  favored  the  admission  of  Missouri  on 
this  ground,  though  he  also  favored  the 
restriction  of  the  Compromise  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  territory. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conflict  which 
began  over  the  Missouri  question  was  irre- 
pressible, and  a  few  statesmen  at  least  so 
interpreted  and  feared  it.  From  Jefferson  in 
his  retirement  at  Monticello  came  the  cry  that 
it  was  "the  knell  of  the  Union" ;  and  Clay 
lamented  that  "the  words  civil  war  and  dis- 
union are  uttered  almost  without  emotion." 
It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  the 
North    should    stand    against    the    aggressive 
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expansion  spirit  of  the  South;  and  now  that 
the  northern  obstructionists  had  outgrown  the 
determined  propagators  of  slavery,  outnum- 
bering them  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  twenty-nine  members,  the  obstruction  was 
the  more  exasperating.  Tallmadge's  amend- 
ment passed  the  House  by  eighty-seven  to 
seventy-six,  notwithstanding  the  great  ad- 
verse influence  of  Clay  who  was  then  speaker ; 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  for 
the  time  was  dead.  The  bill  for  admitting 
Missouri  as  a  slave  state  was  passed  March 
6,  1820.  The  three  points  of  the  Compro- 
mise were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  The  Senate  should 
consent  to  the  division  of  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  both  Maine  and  Missouri ;  (2) 
the  House  should  yield  on  the  restriction  of 
slavery  in  Missouri;  (3)  both  houses  should 
consent  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with 
slavery,  but  forever  restrict  it  from  all  the 
Louisiana  territory  north  of  the  parallel  36° 
30'  —  the  extension  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  Missouri.  John  Randolph  dubbed  the  fif- 
teen northern  members  who  voted  against  the 
restriction  of  slavery  in  Missouri  "dough 
faces,"  and  the  epithet  stuck  to  them  and  their 
kind  till  the  death  of  the  slavery  question. 
Every  member  of  Monroe's  cabinet  answered 
yes  to  his  question  whether  Congress  had  the 
constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories.  John  Quincy  Adams  thought  that 
this  power  extended  to  statehood  as  well, 
while  Crawford,  Calhoun,  and  Wirt  thought 
it  was  limited  to  the  territorial  status  alone. 
This  difference  was  portentous  of  trouble  to 
come. 

The  constitution  offered  by  Missouri  for- 
bade the  state  legislature  to  interfere  with 
slavery,  and  required  it  to  pass  laws  prohibit- 
ing free  colored  people  from  settling  in  the 
state.  The  anti-slavery  element  in  the  House 
was  of  course  opposed  to  these  provisions, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  question  would 
be  reopened.  But  in  1821  Clay  succeeded  in 
smoothing  over  the  difficulty  by  a  stipulation 
that  the  Missouri  legislature  assent  to  a  con- 
dition that  the  exclusion  clause  of  the  consti- 

9  Cox.  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,  p. 
46. 


tution  should  never  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law 
should  ever  be  passed,  by  which  a  citizen  of 
any  state  should  be  deprived  of  any  privileges 
and  immunities  to  which  he  was  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
legislature  coupled  to  its  assent  to  this  funda- 
mental condition  the  ungracious  declaration 
that  it  was  an  invalid  requirement  and  not 
binding  upon  the  state.  But  the  restive  terri- 
tory at  last  came  into  the  Union  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  president,  August  10,  1821. 
The  second  great  slavery  compromise  took 
place  in  1850,  and  the  controversy  which  it 
temporarily  settled  arose  directly  out  of  the 
question  of  territorial  organization  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.  This  portion  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war 
and  therefore  was  outside  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  and  so  appertains  to  our  subject 
only  as  it  leads  up  directly  to  the  Nebraska 
bill.  The  first  contest  over  the  expansion  of 
our  territory  arose  out  of  the  determination 
of  the  pro-slavery  element  to  annex  Texas. 
Webster  and  Clay,  the  great  Whig  leaders, 
and  the  Van  Buren  element  of  the  Democracy 
were  opposed  to  annexation.  Van  Buren  lost 
renomination  for  the  presidency  through 
his  opposition,  and  Clay,  alarmed  at  the 
power  and  determination  of  the  South,  lost 
the  election  to  Polk  by  retreating  from  his 
positive  ground  and  attempting  to  get  on  both 
sides.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  chiefly 
due  to  Calhoun,  Tyler's  secretary  of  state, 
and  he  boldly  advocated  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  sla- 
very.9 Under  Polk  the  Democratic  party,  for 
the  first  time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  South- 
ern element  and  committed  to  the  now  aggres- 
sive policy  of  slavery  extension,  and  under 
this  policy  war  with  Mexico  was  deliberately 
provoked,  and  the  annexation  of  the  vast 
territory  between  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  Pacific  ocean  brought  about.  The  great 
northern  leaders  opposed  this  acquisition  —  or 
"robbery  of  realm,"  as  Channing  put  it. 
Webster  based  his  opposition  ostensibly  on 
the  general  principle  of  non-expansion.  In 
a  speech  before  the  Whig  state  convention  at 
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Boston,  September  2'».  1847,  he  denounced 
the  war  as  unnecessary  and  therefore  unjus- 
tifiable.10 

I  should  deprecate  any  great  extension  of 

our  domains.  .  .  I  think  that  thus  far 
we  have  a  sort  of  identity  and  similarity  of 
character  that  holds  us  together  pretty   well. 

.  .  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  preserve 
that  feeling  of  common  country  if  we  extend 
it  to  California.  .  .  I  say  at  once  that 
unless  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall 
make  out  a  case  that  the  war  is  not  prosecuted 
for  the  purpose  of  acquisition  of  dominion, 
for  no  purpose  not  connected  directly  with 
the  safety  of  the  union,  then  they  (the  whig 
house  of  representatives)  ought  not  to  grant 
any  further  supplies.11 

To  what  a  truly  "little  American"  must 
such  sentiments  reduce  the  "god-like  Web- 
ster" in  the  eyes  of  the  present-day  expan- 
sionist! But  slavery  extension  was  firmly  in 
the  saddle  and  only  to  be  unhorsed  by  the 
shock  of  war.  Calhoun  boldly  brushed  aside 
his  assent  in  Monroe's  cabinet  to  the  consti- 
tutionality and  binding  force  of  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  the  tell-tale 
diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  has  disclosed, 
and  insisted  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  was  ratified  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico 
became  extin:t  and  that  of  the  United  States 
was  substituted,  "carrying  with  it  the  Consti- 
tution with  its  overriding  control  over  all  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent 
with  it."12  The  continuation  of  slavery  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  had  been  defended  on 
constitutional  ground  because  it  existed  there 
under  Spanish  and  French  law  at  the  time 
of  the  cession.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  there- 
fore, slavery  should  not  be  extended  into  the 
newly  acquired  Mexican  territory  because  it 
had  been  formally  abolished  throughout  the 
Mexican  domains  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. But  with  Calhoun  necessity  was  a 
prolific  mother  of  invention. 

Webster  in  his  speech  on  the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  free  state,  August  12,  1848, 
reminded    the    South    that    already    five    slave 

*aNiIcs'  Register,  vol.  73,  p.  104. 

»  Ibid.,  v..l.  73,  p.  106. 

"Ibid.,  vol.  74.  p.  61. 

'*  Webster's  ll'ork-s,  vol.  v.  p.  311 
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contemplated  when  the  Constitution  was 
formed,  and  since  slave  labor  and  free  labor 
could  not  exist  together  the  inequality  would 
be  on  the  side  of  the  North  in  northern  terri- 
tory. He  pointed  out.  in  opposition  to  Cal- 
houn's sweeping  doctrine,  that  slavery  rested 
on  purely  local  law  and  was  against  natural 
law.  Under  the  Roman  law  and  the  law  of 
all  mankind  a  person  was  presumed  to  be 
free  till  it  was  proven  that  he  was  a  slave. 
But  his  most  important  proposition  was  this: 

Congress  has  full  power  over  the  subject. 
It  may  establish  any  such  government,  and 
any  such  laws  in  the  territories  as  in  its  dis- 
cretion it  may  see  fit.  It  is  subject  of  course 
to  the  rules  of  justice  and  propriety:  but  it  is 
under   no   constitutional    restraints.13 

Calhoun,  who,  when  the  question  of  the 
territorial  organization  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  arose,  had  come  to  be  representative  of 
the  South,  demanded  equal  rights  for  slavery 
in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  actual  return 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  agitation  of  the 
slave  question  should  cease.  The  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  bill  was  a  compromise  with  the  first 
demand  in  providing  that  when  these  terri- 
tories came  to  be  admitted  as  states  they 
should  come  in  with  or  without  slavery  as 
their  constitutions  might  prescribe;  yet  yielded 
to  the  second  demand  by  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  as  to  the  third 
demand  —  that  was  beyond  the  power  or  reach 
of  any  human  agency.  The  compromise  of 
1850.  then,  led  the  way  directly  to  the  third 
and  last  compromise  of  the  slavery  extension 
question  —  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  It  was 
a  natural,  if  not  an  easy  step,  for  "squatter 
sovereignty"  from  this  outside  territory  where 
it  had  been  enthroned  over  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  align- 
ment of  parties,  or  rather  of  sections,  on  the 
slavery  extension  question  at  this  time  is 
shown  by  the  vote  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fi  irnia  as  a  free  state.  The  ayes  were  composed 
of  fifteen  northern  democrats,  eleven  northern 
whigS,  four  southern  whigs,  and  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  John  P.  Hale,  Thomas  II.  Benton,  and 
Houston  of  Texas.  The  nays  were  all  from 
slave  states,  and  all  democrats  but  three.    The 
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questions  of  the  compromise  were,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  is, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  slavery,  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  free  state,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary  dispute, 
and  strengthening  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
There  has  never  been  an  array  of  giants  in  de- 
bate in  Congress  equal  to  those  who  discussed 
the  compromise  of  1850.  Among  its  supporters 
were  Webster,  Clay,  Cass,  and  Douglas;  and 
among  its  opponents,  Calhoun,  Seward,  Chase, 
Hale,  Benton,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Calhoun's 
speech  in  opposition  was  his  last  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  died  before  the  bill  finally  passed.  It 
was  the  last  struggle  also  of  Clay  and  Webster. 
Clay  died  in  1852,  two  weeks  after  the  Whig 
convention  had  set  him  aside  for  General 
Scott  as  the  candidate  for  president,  and  Web- 
ster died  four  months  later  "the  victim  of 
personal  disappointment."  14 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The  slavery  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  twice  compromised  with 
such  futility,  in  1820  and  1850,  was  more  acute 
than  ever  in  the  contest  over  the  Nebraska  bill, 
and  was  so  fitly  characterized  by  Seward  as  the 
"irrepressible  conflict."  The  death  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  left  Douglas  easily  in  the 
ascendency  as  leader  and  effective  debater. 

His  blue  eyes  and  dark,  abundant  hair 
heightened  the  physical  charm  of  boyishness ; 
his  virile  movements,  his  face,  heavy-browed, 
round  and  strong,  and  his  well-formed,  extra- 
ordinarily large  head  gave  him  the  aspect  of 
intellectual  power.  He  had  a  truly  Napoleon 
trick  of  attaching  men  to  his  fortunes.  He 
was  a  born  leader  beyond  question.15 

This  commanding  physical  equipment  was 
completed  by  his  firm,  rich,  and  powerful 
voice.  Douglas  certainly  strongly  resembled 
Napoleon  in  his  boldness  and  brilliancy  in  giv- 
ing battle  and  his  wonderful  successes ;  and  in 
his   tragical   personal   defeat,   which   was   the 

14  Schoulcr,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v, 
p.  246. 

15  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (Brown),  Riverside  Bio- 
graphical Series,  p.  21. 

™Cong.  Globe,  2d  sess.,  28th  Con?.,  p.  41. 
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18  These  boundaries  are  from  the  original  bills  on 
file  at  Washington,  and  never  before  published. 


concomitant  of  his  brilliant  victory  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  campaign,  there  is  a  strong 
reminder  of  Waterloo.  Douglas  was  the  pio- 
neer projector  of  a  territorial  organization 
for  Nebraska.  As  early  as  1844  he  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  "to 
establish  the  territory  of  Nebraska,"  which 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  territories  from  which  it  was  not  report- 
ed.16 In  March,  1848,  he  introduced  a  bill  of 
the  same  purport  which  was  recommitted  on 
his  own  motion  in  the  following  December, 
and,  like  its  predecessor  in  the  House,  was 
pigeonholed  by  the  committee.17 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  territory  in 
the  bill  of  1844  were  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  the  junction  of  the  Kan- 
sas with  the  Missouri  river;  thence  following 
the  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Qui  Court,  or  Running  Water 
river;  thence  following  up  the  latter  river  to 
the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  due 
west  to  the  summit  of  the  grand  chain  of  the 
Rocky  mountains ;  thence  due  south  to  the 
42d  degree  of  latitude;  thence  pursuing  the 
line  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  February  22,  1819,  as  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two 
countries,  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich ;  thence  following  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas  river  until  it  inter- 
sects the  38th  parallel  of  latitude  at  a  point 
east  of  the  98th  degree  of  longitude;  thence 
due  east  on  the  38th  parallel  to  the  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Missouri;  thence  north  on 
the  said  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
to  the  place  of  beginning.18 

Following  are  the  boundaries  of  the  bill  of 
1848: 

Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  Missouri 
river  where  the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
crosses  said  river;  thence  following  up  the 
main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  43d  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  thence  west  on  said  parallel 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  thence 
due  south  to  the  40th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thence  east  on  said  parallel  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

Why  Douglas  should  have  projected  these 
measures  so  much  before  their  time,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  why  so  forceful  a  member 
as  Douglas  should  have  done  so  little  with 
them  has  been  superficially  regarded  as  inex- 
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plicable  except  by  the  assumption  that  from  the 
first  his  motive  was  to  further  the  scheme  of 
the  South  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  But 
inspiring  the  origin  and  running  through  the 
entire  long  campaign  for  the  organization  of 
Nebraska  we  find  the  strong  and  steady  pur- 
pose of  commercial  enterprise.  Chicago,  where 
Douglas  lived,  was  already  the  potential  base 
of  northwestern  commercial  conquest  and 
development.  In  1844  the  state  of  Illinois 
was  already  well  settled,  and  the  territory  of 
Iowa  had  become  important  in  population  as 
well  as  promise.  The  quick  eye  of  business 
interest  already  saw  that  the  Missouri  river 
would  soon  be  the  terminus,  of  railway  lines 
leading  from  Chicago.  Whitney  had  come 
home  from  Europe  in  1844  enthusiastic  in 
the  conviction  of  the  need  and  practicability 
of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary. 1845,  he  memorialized  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  such  a  project,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  national  legislature  was 
bombarded  with  influences  in  its  favor.  The 
representatives  in  Congress  from  Illinois  ami 
Iowa  could  now  see  the  importance  of  making 
the  most  of  this  border  territory.  Douglas,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  was 
the  natural  agent  and  spokesman  for  these 
interests.  He  afterward  explained  his  seem- 
ingly premature  action  in  introducing  the  or- 
ganization bill  of  1844  by  saying  that  he  served 
it  on  secretary  of  war  as  a  notice  that  he  must 
not  locate  any  more  Indians  there,  and  by  re- 
peating this  notice  he  prevented  action  for  ten 
years.19  He  said  also  that  the  Atlantic  states 
opposed  opening  Nebraska  to  settlement  out 
of  jealousy,  and  that  both  political  parties  had 
the  power  to  defeat  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
by  making  new  Indian  treaties,  and  "I  was 
afraid  of  letting  that  slip." 

In  December,  1851,  Willard  P.  Hall,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  Missouri,  gave  notice 
of  a  bill  for  the  same  purpose,20  and  although 
Missouri  statesmen  favored  the  organization 
of  the  territory  on  their  western  border  at  the 
earliest  time,  and  Mr.  Hall  actively  supported 

i0  Constitutional  and  Party  Questions,  J.  M  Cutts, 
pp.  90-92,  inclusive. 
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the  successful  measure  in  1854,  his  own  bill 
seems  to  have  perished  by  neglect.  Mr.  Hall 
also  introduced  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
the  territory  of  the  Platte  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1852, 21  but  it  was  never  reported  from 
the  committee.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  by 
this  leading  member  of  the  lower  house  from 
Missouri  so  shortly  before  the  completion  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  which  made  no 
reference  to  slavery  or  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
promise, illustrates  the  indifference  to  that 
question  then  existing  in  that  state,  and  also 
the  complete  dominance  in  the  public  mind  of 
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the  name  Nebraska,  or  its  French  substitute, 
for  the  country  in  question. 

From  the  time  the  region  of  the  Platte 
valley  became  known  to  white  men  till  it  was 
politically  divided  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act,  the  name  of  its  principal  river  was  ap- 
plied, roughly  speaking,  to  the  country  be- 
tween the  water-shed  of  the  Platte  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers  on  the  south  and  the  43d  parallel  on 
the  north,  the  Missouri  river  on  the  east,  and 
the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  west.  It  was  "the 
Nebraska  country." 
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The  Richardson  Bill.  On  February  2, 
1853,  William  A.  Richardson,  member  of  the 
House  from  Illinois,  and  who,  after  the  death 
of  Douglas  in  1861,  was  elected  to  fill  a  portion 
of  his  unexpired  senatorial  term,  introduced 
house  bill  No.  353,  "to  organize  the  territory  of 
Nebraska."--  This  bill,  which  made  no  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  passed  the  house  February 
10,  1853,  by  a  vote  of  98  to  43.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  territory  described  in  this  bill 
was  the  43d  parallel,  the  present  boundary  of 
Nebraska  on  that  side,  its  eastern  limit  was  the 
west  line  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  its  southern, 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  and  its  western,  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.23  The  bill  underwent  an 
extended  and  spirited  debate  which  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
territory  and  of  politics  at  that  time.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  debate  that  the  Indian  affairs 
of  the  territory  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  and  that 
all  Indians  located  immediately  along  the  Mis- 
souri frontier  had  been  removed  there  from 
their  eastern  habitat.24  Mr.  Brooks  of  New 
York  objected  strongly  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  the  government  had  no  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory  because  the 
Indian  title  to  it  had  not  been  extinguished.25 
In  reply  to  this  objection.  Mr.  Hall  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  an  ardent  lieutenant  of  Doug- 
las and  Richardson  in  their  enterprise,  said 
that  a  tract  forty  miles  wide  and  three  hundred 
miles  long,  running  along  the  border  of  Mis- 
souri, had  been  set  aside  for  the  Indians  by 
treaty  and  was  occupied  by  twelve  thousand 
to  fourteen  thousand  of  them ;  a  strip  of 
about  the  same  extent,  called  neutral,  was  not 
occupied ;  as  to  the  rest  of  the  territory  it  was 
in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  Oregon,  Utah, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  when  they 
were  organized.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  by  the 
act  of  1834  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  except  the  states  of  Missouri 
and  Louisiana  and  the  territory  of  Arkansas, 
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was  erected  into  what  was  called  Indian  ter- 
ritory. Under  the  operation  of  that  law  our 
people  were  not  permitted  to  enter  that  terri- 
tory at  all  without  a  license  from  the  executive 
of  the  government  or  his  agent.  As  a  result 
the  occupants  were  limited  to  about  five  hun- 
dred licensed  persons,  and  yet  as  many  as 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  passed  through 
this  country  annually  on  the  way  to  Oregon, 
California,  LTtah,  and  New  Mexico,  under  the 
protection  of  no  law,  and  murders  and  other 
crimes  were  perpetrated.  If  we  desired  to 
protect  this  travel  we  must  organize  the  ter- 
ritory and  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  When 
Mr.  Brooks  insisted  that  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  territorial  bill  had  ever  been  intro- 
duced to  establish  government  over  territory 
to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extin- 
guished in  any  part  and  over  a  people  who 
do  not  exist  there,  Phelps,  Richardson,  and 
Hall  held  out  that  the  Indian  title  had  not 
been  extinguished  in  any  of  the  territories 
when  they  were  organized.  Brooks  persisted 
in  his  demand  to  know  the  population  of  the 
proposed  territory,  and  Richardson  replied 
that  it  was  not  over  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  Howe  (Pennsylvania)  taunted  Joshua 
Giddings  on  neglecting  to  insert  the  anti-slav- 
ery provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in  the 
bill,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  on  account 
of  the  national  party  platforms  of  1852,  which 
had  dodged  the  slavery  question.  Giddings 
retorted  by  reading  the  restriction  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  said :  "This  law  stands 
perpetually,  and  I  did  not  think  that  this  act 
would  receive  any  increased  validity  by  a  re- 
enactment.  .  .  It  is  very  clear  that  the  ter- 
ritory included  in  that  treaty  must  be  forever 
free  unless  the  law  be  repealed." 

When  asked  by  Mr.  Howe  if  he  did  not 
remember  a  compromise  since  that  time 
(1850),  Giddings  replied  that  it  did  not  affect 
this  question ;  and,  illustrating  the  then  tem- 
perate spirit  of  anti-slavery  statesmen,  Mr. 
Giddings  added,  "I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
agitating  these  questions  of  slavery  unless 
drawn  into  it."  2n 

When  Sweetzer  (Ohio)  moved  to  strike  out 
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the  part  of  the  bill  which  provided  for  the 
making  of  treaties  with  Indians  to  extinguish 
their  title,  because  it  was  time  "to  let  the 
country  know  that  it  is  our  policy  to  plunder 
these  people;  not  make  a  mockery  anew  by 
the  pretense  of  a  treaty,"  Hall  protested  that 
while  Sweetzer  might  be  correct  in  holding 
that  the  Indians  should  be  incorporated  as 
citizens,  yet  a  territory  large  enough  for  two 
or  three  large  states  should  not  be  given  up 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Indians.  He 
thought  a  portion  of  the  territory  had  been 
secured  by  treaty  with  the  Kansas  Indians, 
but  that  so  far  there  was  no  controversy 
between  the  Indians  and  the  government.  Mr. 
Howard  said  that  the  treaty  of  1825  had 
given  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Shawnees  fifty 
miles  square,  and  the  Kansas  Indians  had 
also  selected  a  tract  of  the  same  area  on  the 
Missouri  river  under  treaty.27 

Howard  (Texas)  said  the  territory  had 
340,000  square  miles  and  not  over  six  hun- 
dred white  people,  that  the  bill  violated 
treaties  with  eighteen  tribes28  who  had  been 
moved  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  to  whom 
the  government  had  guaranteed  that  they 
should  never  be  included  in  any  state  or  terri- 
tory. Monroe  had  begun  this  policy  in  1825. 
and  Jackson  had  matured  and  carried  it  out 
under  the  act  of  1830.  The  Indians,  he  said. 
would  be  surrounded  by  the  white  men's  gov- 
ernment, which  would  force  them  to  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  white  men's  laws 
or  suffer  their  tribal  organization  to  be 
destroyed.  There  would  be  no  country  left 
for  other  tribes  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  It  was 
Great  Britain's  policy  to  concede  to  Indians 
the  right  to  occupancy  but  not  to  the  fee, 
while  Spain  conceded  neither.29  Hall  then 
charged  Howard  with  the  design  of  settling 
the  Comanches  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Texas 
in  Nebraska  territory,  which  would  drive  the 
overland  routes  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  to 
Texas ;  and  he  urged  that. 

If  in  course  of  time  a  great  railroad  should 
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be  found  necessary  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tinent  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
doctrine  prevails  that  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  is  to  be  a  wilderness 
from  this  day,  henceforth  and  forever,  Texas 
being  settled,  this  country  will  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  the  Pacific  road  terminate 
at  Galveston  or  some  other  point  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Hall  insisted  that  Howard's  argument 
meant  that  "we  should  never  settle  Nebraska 
at  all,"  and  that  white  settlement  must  be 
extended  to  the  mountains  to  keep  in  touch 
with  California  and  Oregon  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  L'nion  and  of  travel  across  the 
plains.  He  quoted  from  Medill,  the  late  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  who  urged  that 
the  Oniahas,  "Ottoes,"  and  "Missourias"  be 
moved  so  as  to  be  with  the  Osages  and  "Kan- 
zas,"  because  they  were  circumscribed  in 
hunting  by  the  Pawnees  and  Sioux  and  often 
attacked  and  murdered  by  the  tribe  last  named. 

The  Pawnees  all  should  be  removed  north 
of  the  Platte,  and  the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri 
restrained  from  coming  south  of  that  river, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  wide  and  safe  passage 
for  our  Oregon  emigrants  and  for  such  of 
those  to  California  as  may  prefer  to  take  that 
route,  which,  I  am  informed,  will  probably 
be  the  case  with  many. 

Howard  argued  that  we  should  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  before  violating  our  treaties 
with  them  by  organizing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment over  lands  which  they  occupied.  To 
the  objections  of  Clingman  (North  Carolina) 
that  there  were  only  from  six  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  inhabitants  in  the-proposed  territory, 
Hall  replied  that  it  was  because  the  law  pre- 
vented a  white  man  from  settling  there,  "and 
if  he  does  a  company  of  dragoons  will  run 
him  out."  There  would  be  thirty  thousand  or 
forty  thousand  people  there  within  three  or 
four  months  after  there  was  a  territorial 
organization  to  protect  them.  The  southern 
line  went  down  to  36°  307,  he  explained,  be- 
cause the  route  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico 
crossed  that  line,  and  that  travel  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

Sutherland  (New  York),  imbued  with  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  Northeast,  and  espe- 
cially of  New  England,  in  relation  to  western 
expansion,  argued   that   it  was  bad   policy  to 
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take  in  more  lands  and  encourage  emigration 
from  the  states  which  were  still  so  largely 
unoccupied.  The  eleven  landed  states,  as  he 
called  them,  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  had 
137,000,000  acres  of  unimproved  lands  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  and  200,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands.  Richardson  retorted 
that  this  was  the  argument  of  Fisher  Ames 
over  again,  and  charged  the  eastern  members 
with  fear  of  opening  the  better  lands  of  the 
West  in  competition  with  their  own.  He 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  make  their  own  choice. 

The  Senate  committee  on  territories  was 
composed  of  Douglas,  Johnson  of  Arkansas, 
Jones  of  Iowa,  Houston30  of  Texas,  democrats, 
and  Bell  and  Everett,  whigs.  Douglas  domi- 
nated the  committee.  The  three  members  last 
named  were  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  On 
the  17th  of  February  Douglas  reported  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  without  amend- 
ment, and  March  2d  he  tried  to  get  it  up  for 
consideration,  and  complained  that  for  two 
years  the  Senate  had  refused  to  hear  a  terri- 
torial bill.  Rusk  of  Texas  bitterly  opposed 
the  bill,  and  said  that  its  passage  would  "drive 
the  Indians  back  on  us,"  and  it  failed  of  con- 
sideration by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  twenty-five, 
all  but  five  of  those  opposed  — -  including  two 
from  Delaware  —  being  of  the  South.  Of  the 
southern  senators,  only  the  two  from  Missouri 
favored  the  bill.31     . 

Senator  Atchison's  remarks  on  the  3d  of 
March  are  notable  as  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  also  as  being  the 
only  serious  reference  in  the  whole  debate  to 
the  slavery  question.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session  he  had  seen  two  objections  to  the  bill, 
namely,  the  fact  that  the  title  of  the  Indians 
had  not  been  extinguished  and  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  It  was  very  clear  to  him  that 
the  law  of  Congress  passed  when  Missouri 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  excluding  slav- 

30  General  Sam  Houston,  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto. 
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ery  from  the  territory  of  Louisiana  north  of 
36°  30',  would  be  enforced  in  that  territory 
unless  it  was  specially  rescinded,  and,  whether 
constitutional  or  not,  would  do  its  work,  and 
that  work  would  preclude  slaveholders  from 
going  into  that  territory.  But  when  he  came 
to  look  into  the  question  he  saw  no  prospect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
But  for  this  he  would  oppose  organization  of 
the  territory  unless  his  constituency  and  all 
people  of  the  South  could  go  into  it  carrying 
their  slaves  with  them.  But  he  had  no  hope 
that  the  restriction  would  ever  be  repealed. 
The  first  great  error  in  the  political  history 
of  the  country  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
making  the  Northwest  territory  free;  the  sec- 
cond  was  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  did 
not  like  the  competition  in  agriculture  with 
his  own  state  which  would  follow  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territory,  but  population  would 
go  into  every  habitable  part  of  the  territory 
in  a  very  few  years  in  defiance  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  it  might  as  well  be  let  in  now.32 

Houston  made  a  flamboyant  speech  against 
the  bill,  entirely  devoted  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  Indians  which  its  passage  would 
involve,  and  Bell  (Tennessee)  spoke  along  the 
same  line,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  territorial  organization.33  Douglas 
closed  the  debate  showing  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  did  not  include  the  land  of  any 
Indian  tribe  without  their  consent  (it  had 
been  so  amended  in  the  House),  and  he  said, 
"It  is  an  act  very  dear  to  my  heart."  He  had 
presented  a  bill  eight  years  before  in  the 
House  and  had  been  pressing  it  ever  since. 
But  on  the  3d  of  March  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-three  to  seventeen,  and  it  was  never 
revived  in  that  form. 

The  debate,  especially  that  of  the  House, 
discloses  that  the  border  states  north  and  south 
were  fighting  for  advantage  in  the  traffic  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  location  of  the 
then  somewhat  dimly  prospective  Pacific  rail- 
way. This  real  objection  to  the  measure  on 
the  part  of  the  southern  states  seems  to  have 
been  largely  veiled  by  an  ostensibly  very  phi- 
lanthropic regard  for  the  fate  of  the  Indian ; 
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but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  finesse  could 
have  been  so  adroitly  spun  and  spread  so  far 
as  to  have  concealed  the  consideration  of  the 
admission  of  more  free  territory  as  the  real 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  South.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prompt  report  which  Douglas 
made  from  his  committee  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  recommending  the  squat- 
ter sovereignty  compromise,  indicates  that  he 
had  discovered  not  only  that  the  South,  in 
part  at  least,  had  decided  to  press  the  slavery 
objection,  but  the  way  to  meet  it  —  unless 
indeed  this  compromise  was  a  gratuitious  sop 
thrown  to  the  South  as  a  bid  for  its  favor  to 
his  political  fortunes.  In  a  speech  at  Atchison 
during  the  vacation,  September  24,  "1854, 
Senator  Atchison,  in  a  bibulous  burst  of 
confidence,  said  that  he  had  forced  Douglas 
to  change  his  tactics  and  adopt  the  compro- 
mise.34 While  this  claim  shames  the  wily  sena- 
tor's frank  disclaimer  at  the  last  session, 
alluded  to  above,  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
his  leadership  in  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
make  the  most  of  the  compromise  by  forcing 
Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 

At  a  meeting,  in  Platte  county,  Missouri, 
Atchison  spoke  in  the  same  vein.  The  senti- 
ment and  determination  of  the  western  border 
Missourians  whom  he  represented  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  declaration :  "Re- 
solved, that  if  the  territory  shall  be  opened  to 
settlement  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to 
extend  the  institutions  of  Missouri  over  the 
territory,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  or  trea- 
sure." There  was  a  very  large  slave  popula- 
tion in  these  border  counties,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  as  many  as  seventeen  thousand,  and 
the  fears  freely '  expressed  by  Atchison  and 
others  that  this  property,  and  so  the  system 
under  which  it  was  held,  would  be  seriously 
menaced  if  the  immediately  adjoining  territory 
of  Kansas  should  be  made  free,  were  no  doubt 
well  founded.  And  yet  solicitude  about  this 
matter  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few, 

34  Rhode?,  History  of  the  United  Slates,  vol.  i, 
p.  431. 

35  Rhodes.  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p. 
432. 

36  Senate  bill  No.  22,  1853. 

*■  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  28,  pt.  1,  p.  239. 


and  there  is  evidence  that  indifference  was  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Missouri  left 
it  to  the  members  of  Congress  of  Iowa  to  in- 
sist on  the  division  of  the  territory. 

The  sweeping  dictum  that  "Douglas  was 
a  man  of  too  much  independence  to  suffer  the 
dictation  of  Atchison,  Toombs,  or  Stephens,"35 
is  rather  beside  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  be 
virtually  contradicted  by  its  author  when  he 
shows  how  readily  Douglas  yielded  to  the 
radical  and  momentous  amendment  of  Dixon, 
a  lesser  man  than  either  of  the  three  above 
named,  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
restriction,  when  Douglas  spoke  "in  an  earnest 
and  touching  manner,"  so  that  "it  was  a 
pretty  comedy.  The  words  of  Douglas  were 
those  of  a  self-denying  patriot,  and  not  those 
of  a  man  who  was  sacrificing  the  peace  of  his 
country,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  success  of 
his  party,  to  his  own  personal  ambition." 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  next  Congress, 
December  14,  1853,  Senator  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
apparently  acting  in  concert  with  the  commit- 
tee on  territories  of  which  Douglas  was  chair- 
man, introduced  a  bill  to  organize  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska  which  should  comprise  "all 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
included  between  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  the  west,  the  states  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa  on  the  east,  the  43°  30'  of  north 
latitude  on  the  north,  and  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  north  lati- 
tude on  the  south."36  This  bill  contained  no 
reference  to  slavery.  "The  simple  bill  which 
Dodge  introduced  has  undergone  very  impor- 
tant changes,"  said  Chase,  in  asking  for  more 
time  to  consider  the  committee's  substitute.37 

The  Dodge  Bill.  On  the  4th  of  January 
following,  the  committee  on  territories,  through 
Douglas,  reported  the  bill  of  Dodge  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute,  in  which  the  proposed 
territory  embraced  all  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase lying  north  of  latitude  36°  30',  except 
the  states  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  that  part 
of  the  territory  of  Minnesota  which  lay  between 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Iowa  and  the  Missouri  and 
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White  Earth  rivers  on  the  south  and  west ;  and 
Fort  Leavenworth,  then  a  military  station,  was 
designated  as  the  capital.38  A  leading  histo- 
rian commits  the  error  of  including  within  this 
proposed  territory  of  Nebraska  the  area  now 
comprised  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  part  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  which  '"contained  485,000 
square  miles,  a  territory  larger  by  thirty-three 
thousand  square  miles  than  all  the  free  states 
in  the  Union  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  3a 
That  larger  part  of  the  Dakotas  lying  east  of 
the  Missouri,  however,  belonged  to  Minne- 
sota, and  a  corner  of  Wyoming  was  not  in- 
cluded in  "the  purchase."  But  the  area  in 
square  miles  as  given  is  approximately  correct. 
The  committee's  bill  contained  the  compro- 
mise provision  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
bills,  that  the  territory  of  Nebraska  or  any 
portion  of  the  same  when  admitted  as  a  state 
or  states  "shall  be  received  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery  as  their  constitution 
may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission  " 
Accompanying  this  bill  was  a  formal  report  in 
which  Douglas  explained  why  the  provisions 
relating  to  slavery  were  inserted.  He  points 
out  that  "eminent  statesmen  hold  that  Con- 
gress is  invested  with  no  rightful  authority 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  that  therefore  the  eighth  soc- 
'tion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  null  and 
void" ;  while  "the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
large  sections  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  secures  to  every  citizen  an  inalienable 
right  to  move  into  any  of  the  territories  with 
his  property  of  whatever  kind  and  description 
and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  under  the 
sanction  of  law.  .  .  Under  this  section,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  law  in  New  Mex- 


38  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  28,  pt.  1,  p.  222. 

39  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p. 
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10  Senate  reports,  1st  sess.,  33d  Cong.,  no.  15. 
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ico  and  Utah,  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  new  country  by 
valid  enactment.  As  Congress  deemed  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  refrain  from  deciding  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  then  (1850),  either  by 
affirming  or  repealing  the  Mexican  laws  or  by 
an  act  declaratory  of  the  true  intent  of  the 
constitution  and  the  extent  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  it  to  slave  property  in  the  terri- 
tories, your  committee  are  not  prepared  now 
to  recommend  a  departure  from  the  course 
pursued  on  that  memorable  occasion  either  by 
affirming  or  repealing  the  eighth  section  of 
the  Missouri  act,  or  by  any  act  declaratory  of 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  in  respect  to 
the  legal  points  in  dispute."  40 

After  the  bill  was  reported  it  was  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  concluding  part  of  the 
committee's  report,  which  was  declaratory  of 
the  meaning  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  as 
follows : 

First.  —  That  all  questions  pertaining  >to 
slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  new  states 
to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  by 
their  appropriate  representatives,  to  be  chosen 
by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Second  —  That  "all  cases  involving  title  to 
slaves"  and  "questions  of  personal  freedom" 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  Staes. 

Third  —  That  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  fugi- 
tives from  service  is  to  be  carried  into  faithful 
execution  in  all  "the  organized  territories"  the 
same  as  in  the  states. 

On  the  16th  day  of  January  Dixon  of  Ken- 
tucky fortified  the  indirect  setting  aside  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  by  the  popular  sover- 
eignty provision  of  the  bill  by  moving  an 
amendment  explicitly  repealing  the  anti-slav- 
ery clause  of  the  compromise.  If  it  is  true 
that  "the  Senate  was  astonished  and  Douglas 
was  startled"41  their  emotions  must  have  been 
due  to  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
spectacular  plainness  of  the  meaning  of  the 
indirect  repeal  already  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
The  popular  sovereignty  clause  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  Missouri  restriction  and  applied  to  all  the 
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territory  affected  by  it  except  the  part  of  the 
Dakotas  lying  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
which  would  he  hopelessly  anti-slavery  under 
the  popular  choice.  Moreover,  this  very  area 
had  been  embraced  in  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin by  the  act  of  1836,  in  which  was  incor- 
porated the  slavery  interdiction  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787;  and  this  interdiction  seems 
to  have  been  passed  on  when  the  territory  fell 
to  Minnesota  in  1849,  where  it  remained  when 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.  It  seems  still  less  accu- 
rate, or  still  more  misleading,  in  the  attempt 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  formal 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  say, 
touching  Douglas's  4th  of  January  bill,  that, 
"The  South  was  insulted  by  the  pretense  of 
legalizing  slavery  in  territory  already  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  preempted  for  free- 
dom" ;42  for  the  report  of  Douglas  "closed  with 
a  proposition  which  certainly  set  it  (the  com- 
promise) aside"  ; 43  and  this  very  proposition 
was  appended  to  the  4th  of  January  bill. 

Nor  is  the  ground  for  the  statement  that, 
"So  long  as  the  Missouri  Compromise 
remained  the  law  of  the  land  slavery  could 
have  no  legal  recognition  in  Nebraska  while 
il  was  yet  a  territory"  discoverable;  for  the 
4th  of  January  bill  provided,  as  we  have  seen, 
"That  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in 
the  territories  .  .  .  are  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein." 
Eastern  writers  seem  to  have  conceived  it  to  be 
an  a  priori  virtue  to  be  offended  at  the  virile 
strenuosity  of  this  remarkable  western  leader 
and  they  seem  to  write  under  the  compulsion 
of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  view 
of  Douglas  moral  ideas  had  no  place  in  poli- 
tics."" For  the  great  part  which  Clay  played 
in  the  compromise  of  1850  there  is  a  palliation 
where  there  is  not  praise,  and  we  are  told  that 

'-  Macv,  Political  Parties  in  the  United  Slates,  p. 
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it  is  probable  that  "the  matured  historical 
view  will  be  that  Webster's  position  as  to  the 
application  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order."  Though  Clay, 
like  Webster,  was  a  constant  candidate  for  the 
presidency  and  bore  a  potent  part  in  the  two 
great  compromises  with  slavery  aggression, 
which  were  bitterly  assailed  by  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  he  is  awarded  the  meed  o-f  patriotic 
motive  and  achievement,  while  the  similar 
action  of  Douglas  is  written  down  as  a  mere 
"bid  for  southern  support  in  the  next  demo- 
cratic convention."45  By  a  sort  of  pneumatic 
method  he  is  summarily  rejected  from  the 
company  of  respectable  statesmen,  or  politi- 
cians even,  with  the  brand  of  "Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas  —  with  accent  on  that  second  name."46 
This  last  is  a  good  example  of  the  over- 
working of  a  bias,  a  predilection,  or  a  tortured 
emotion  which  one  almost  expects  of  the 
author.  Another  historian  is  fairer  in  describ- 
ing the  great  3d  of  March  speech: 

The  appearance  of  Douglas  was  striking, 
Though  very  short  in  stature,  he  had  an  enor- 
mous head,  and  when  he  arose  to  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles  which  opposed  him, 
he  was  the  very  picture  of  intellectual  force. 
Always  a  splended  fighter,  he  seemed  this 
night  like  a  gladiator  who  contended  against 
great  odds ;  for  while  he  was  backed  by  thirty- 
seven  senators,  among  his  opponents  were  the 
ablest  men  of  the  senate,  and  their  arguments 
must  be  answered  if  he  expected  to  ride  out 
the  storm  which  had  been  raised  against  him. 
Never  in  the  United  States,  in  the  arena  of 
debates  had  a  had  cause  been  more  splendidly 
advocated;  never  more  effectively  was  the 
worse  made  to  appear  the  better  reason.47 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  These  estimates 
of  the  author  of  Nebraska's  political  beginning 
by  standard  historians  of  today,  seem  pertinent 
here  as  affording  the  latest  and  thus  far  the 
best  view  of  his  character  and  of  his  motives 
in  the  prologue  to  the  great  national  tragedy 
which  followed  the  Nebraska  contest.  But 
they  also  indicate  that  a  remove  of  a  single 
generation  from  the  culminating  scenes  of  the 
Struggle  over  slavery  does  not  serve  entirely 
to  separate  the  northern  writer  from  northern 
prejudice  and  partisanship.  The  serious 
charge  against  Douglas  is  that  he  initiated  the 
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Nebraska  bill,  which  grew  into  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  including  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  of  his  own  volition,  and,  by 
so  doing,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  South 
for  the  selfish  furtherance  of  his  presidential 
ambition,  he  deliberately  disturbed  the  repose 
which  had  been  established  by  the  compromise 


lead  and  pressed  what  he  saw  was  a  necessary 
concession  as  a  positive  measure  of  his  own. 
Moreover,  the  debate  shows  that  the  question 
whether  Douglas  acted  in  bad  faith  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Missorui  Compromise  at  least  re- 
mained an  open  one,  and  with  the  technical 
or    formal   advantage   with   Douglas.      In   his 


Engraving  from  a  photograph  owned   by   the   Nebraska  State  His- 
torical Society 

William  Walker  at  the  Age  of  33 
Provisional   governor    of    the    proposed   territory   of    Ne- 
braska,  1853 


of  1850,  and  which  President  Pierce  had  prom- 
ised in  his  late  message  should  "suffer  no  shock 
during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  power  to  pre- 
vent it."  There  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  Douglas  was  aware  that  southern  politi- 
cians would  press  for  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  latest  compromise,  and  that,  instead 
of  accepting  it  in  the  way  of  a  compromise,  as 
Clay  or  Webser  would  have  done,  at  an  earlier 
time,  by  his  imperious   method  he   took  the 


speech  in  the  Senate,  February  29,   1860,  he 
said : 

It  was  the  defeat  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
after  it  had  passed  the  Senate  on  my  own  mo- 
tion, that  opened  the  controversy  of  1850, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  of  that  year.  .  .  Both  parties  in 
1852  pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  that 
principle,  and  and  thus  stood  pledged  not  to 
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prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories.  The 
whig  party  affirmed  that  pledge  and  so  did  the 
democracy.  In  1854  we  only  carried  out,  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  the  same  principle 
that  had  been  affirmed  in  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  I  repeat  that  their  resist- 
ence  to  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  settlement 
of  1820,  their  defeat  of  the  bill  for  extending  it 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
agitation  of  1850,  and  gave  rise  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  congress  with  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. 

And  in  his  famous  speech  of  March  3,  1854, 
he  silenced  Chase  and  Seward  on  his  point  by 
showing  that,  after  the  Missouri  compact  of 
1820  was  made,  the  northern  vote  in  Congress 
still  kept  that  state  out  of  the  Union  and  forced 
-Mr.  Clay's  new  conditions  of  1821 ;  that  a  like 
northern  vote  was  recorded  against  admitting 
Arkansas  with  slavery  in  1836,  and  that  the 
legislature  of  Mr.  Seward's  state  (New  York), 
after  the  Missouri  act  of  1820,  had  instructed 
her  members  of  Congress  to  vote  against  the 
admission  of  any  territory  as  a  state  with 
slavery. 

Mr.  Douglas  at  least  went  far  toward  estab- 
lishing the  consistency  of  his  action  in  1854 
by  quoting  from  his  speech  in  Chicago  in  1850: 
"These  measures  (of  1850)  are  predicated  on 
the  great  fundamental  principle  that  every 
people  ought  to  possess  the  right  of  regulating 
their  own  internal  concerns  and  domestic  insti- 
tutions in  their  own  way." 

It  was  conceded  on  both  sides  that  the 
states  had  the  absolute  power  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject slavery  by  provisions  in  their  constitutions, 
and,  as  Douglas  points  out,  it  was  inconsistent 
to  deny  this  principle  to  the  territories  :  "These 
things  are  all  confided  by  the  constitution  to 
each  state  to  decide  for  itself,  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be 
confided  to  the  territories." 

A  severe  critic  of  Douglas's  selfish  sub- 
serviency in  the  Nebraska  affair  admits  that, 

Probably  he  had  at  first  no  more  intention 
of  actually  enlarging  the  arena  of  slavery  than 
had  Daniel  Webster  in  laboring  to  remove  the 
legal  restriction  from  the  territory  of  Utah. 
Xurthcrn  free  labor  was  moving  westward, 
as  he  knew,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  not 
likely  that  slavery  would  ever  gain  any  foot- 


hold in  the  region  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
.Missouri.  Douglas  no  doubt  sought  to  further 
his  presidential  prospects  without  making 
any  actual  change  in  the  practical  situation 
respecting  slavery  extension. 

But  what  more  or  less  could  be  said  of  Clay, 
Webster,  or  Lincoln,  each  of  whom,  while  as 
ardently  seeking  to  further  his  presidential 
prospects,  temporized  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion?    And   in  view  of  the  probability,  con- 


Abfxard  Guthrie 

Delegate  to  Congress  representing  the  proposed 

territory  of  Nebraska,  1853 

firmed  by  the  result,  that  slavery  could  not  be 
forced  upon  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  whatever 
might  be  done  with  the  Missouri  restriction, 
did  not  the  course  of  Douglas  result  in  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  that,  "the  southerners  abandoned 
the  claim  to  their  inherent  right  to  take  their 
slaves  into  the  new  territories  and  united — 
both  whigs- and  democrats  —  in  support  of 
Douglas's  bill"  ? 

Furthermore,  Douglas  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  grave  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  restriction ;  and 
may  he  not  be  credited  with  sagacity  and  patri- 
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otism  in  fortifying  against  the  event  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  in  1857,  which  confirmed 
his  fears,  by  interposing  his  Kansas-Nebraska 
popular  sovereignty  device  as  a  new  bar  to  the 
door  against  slavery  in  the  territories  which 
that  memorable  decision  had  otherwise  opened 
wide?  For  "Kansas  was  the  only  territory 
in  which  slaveholders  tried  to  assert  their 
rights"  —  that  is,  the  constitutional  right 
to  carry  slaves  into  the  territories  against  at- 
tempted prohibition  by  Congress  or  its  crea- 
tures, the  territorial  legislatures.  And  as  it 
turned  out,  they  bad  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  nothing  could  have  hindered  their  design 
but  the  popular  sovereignty  provision  of  the 
Nebraska  bill. 

But  this  spontaneous  harshness  toward 
Douglas  reaches  the  climax  of  its  unreason- 
ableness when  it  discovers  in  southern  pro- 
slavery  motives  a  rare  nicety  or  moral  dis- 
crimination and  self-renunciation,  and  exalts 
it  to  contrasting  heights  above  the  groveling 
motives  of  Douglas.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  in  1853,  "being 
naturally  objectionable  to  the  pro-slavery 
politicians  who  still  respected  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  was  defeated  by  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate." But  in  this  bill  there  was  no  allusion  to 
slavery,  and  the  Compromise  was  not  attacked. 
Moreover,  on  the  final  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  which  repealed  the  Compro- 
mise, only  nine  votes  from  the  South  —  two 
democrats  and  seven  whigs  —  could  be  mus- 
tered against  it  in  the  House,  while  forty-two 
democrats  and  forty-five  whigs  from  the 
North  voted  against  it.48  But  in  one  instance 
Douglas  has  been  grouped  with  the  patriots  — 
though  perhaps  inadvertently.  For  "the  ar- 
dent advocates  of  the  compromise  of  1850  were 
all  devoted  to  the  Union" ; 49  and  Douglas  ad- 
vocated every  part  of  the  compromise. 

The  impartial  judge  of  contemporary  cir- 
cumstances will  conclude  that  Douglas  thought 
and  had  good  ground  for  thinking  that  in  this 

48  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p. 
489. 

i0  Macy,  Political  Parlies  in  the  United  States  p. 
129. 

50  Schouler,  Historv  of  the  United  States,  vol.  v, 
p.  281. 


first  organization  of  new  territory  since  the 
new  compromise  or  temporizing  arrangement 
between  the  slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  ele- 
ment in  1850,  another  controversy  was  inevit- 
able, and  that  the  statement  that  the  "new  pol- 
icy thus  sprung^o  unexpectedly  upon  the  coun- 
try was  the  secret  contrivance  of  a  few  aspiring 
democrats,  obsequious  to  slavery's  propagan- 
da,"50 is  an  inadequate  and  inconsistent  ex- 
planation of  the  new  compromise.  Dixon's 
reason  for  pressing  the  repeaFof  the  Missouri 
restriction,  which  it  is  generally  admitted  took 
Douglas  by  surprise,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  pro-slavery  leaders  of  the  South  intended 
to  fight  for  a  new  arrangement,  and  the  solid 
support  which  the  members  from  the  South 
gave  to  the  bill  makes  the  contention  that  the 
scheme  was  originated  by  a  few  politicians,, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  South  "had  not 
dreamed  of  taking  it"  little  less  than  ridiculous, 
Mr.  Dixon  stated  that  he  never  did  believe  in 
the  propriety  of  passing  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. "I  never  thought  the  great  senator 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  advocated 
that  measure  did  so  because  his  judgment  ap- 
proved it.  .  .  And  I  have  never  thought 
that  that  measure  received  the  sanction  of  his- 
heart  or  of  his  head."  He  said  that  he  pro- 
posed the  amendment  under  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  he  was  carrying  out  the  principles 
settled  in  the  compromise  of  1850,  and  which 
left  the  whole  question  of  slavery  with  the 
people  and  without  any  congressional  inter- 
ference. He  had  always  believed  that  Congress 
had  no  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  states  or  territories,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional. 
In  a  colloquy  with  Dixon,  Douglas  explained 
that  he  "and  some  others  with  whom  he  con- 
sulted" thought  that  Dixon's  amendment  not 
only  wiped  out  the  legislation  excluding  sla- 
very but  affirmatively  legislated  slavery  into 
the  territory ;  he  therefore  inserted  the  repeal- 
ing clause  in  his  own  words  to  avoid  the  af- 
firmative force  of  Dixon's  amendment.  Abel- 
ard  Guthrie,  who  had  been  elected  a  delegate 
to  Congress  from  Nebraska,  at  Wyandotte,  in 
October,  1852,  writing  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington   in    December,    1852,   to   William 
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Walker,  provisional  governor,  throws  light 
on  the  attitude  of  the  pro-slavery  element  to- 
ward territorial  organization,  as  follows : 

I  traveled  in  company  with  Senators  Guyer 
and  Atchison  of  Missouri  and  Representatives 
Richardson  and  Bissil  of  Illinois.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  our  Missouri  senators  are  by  no  means 
favorable  to  our  territorial  projects.  The 
slavery  question  is  the  cause  of  this  opposi- 
tion. I  regret  that  it  should  interfere  —  it 
ought  not.  Mr.  Atchison  thinks  the  slaves  in 
Nebraska  are  already  free  by  the  operation  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  and  asks  a  re- 
peal of  that  act  before  anything  shall  be  done 
for  Nebraska. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  writ- 
ten August  9,  1856,  Mr.  Guthrie  relates  that  he 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  a  delegate 
to  Congress  in  1853 ;  but  because  "the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  now  first 
agitated,  and  it  was  thought  important  to  suc- 
cess that  the  territory  should  be  represented 
by  one  favorable  to  that  measure,"  Mr.  Guthrie  ■ 
complains,  the  influence  of  the  administration 
was  thrown  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated 
by  a  large  Indian  vote. 

The  tradition  and  belief  of  the  Douglas 
family  are  worthy  of  consideration.  A  son 
of  Senator  Douglas  thinks  that  his  father  had 
become  convinced  that  the  South  could  and 
would  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
he  therefore  set  about  to  get  the  best  terms  he 
could  against  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  and 
believed  he  had  accomplished  this  in  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty in  lieu  of  the  open  door  which  the  South 
was  bent  on  securing. 

Provisional  Government.  On  the  23d 
day  of  January.  1854,  Douglas  presented  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  which  passed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Nebraska  bill  of  January  4th. 
It  comprised  two  important  additions  to  the 
old  bill,  which  were  to  divide  the  territory  into 
two  —  Kansas  and  Nebraska  —  and  specifi- 
cally repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise.  His 
own  reasons  for  dividing  the  territory  are  as 
follows : 

There  are  two  delegates  here  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  that  territory.  They 
are  not  legal   delegates,   of  course,   but   they 

»'  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  28,  pt.  1.  p.  221. 


have  been  sent  here  as  agents.  They  have  pe- 
titioned us  to  make  two  territories  instead  of 
one,  dividing  them  by  the  40th  parallel  of  north 
latitude — the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories. 
Upon  consulting  with  the  delegates  from  Iowa 
I  found  that  they  think  that  their  local  interests 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  territory,  require 
that  the  proposed  territory  of  Nebraska  should 
be  divided  into  two  territories,  and  the  people 
ought  to  have  two  delegates.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  consult  with  the  Missouri  dele- 
gates they  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  have  concluded  to  recommend 
the  division  of  the  territory  into  two  territo- 
ries, and  also  to  change  the  boundary  in  the 
manner  I  have  describe!  1 


Etigraz-ing  from  a  photograph  owned  by  the  Xebraska 
State  Historical   Sot 

Hadley  D.  Johnson 
First  "delegate  to  Congress"  from   the  unor- 
ganized  territory,   now   known   as   the    state  of 
Nebraska.     Klected   October   11,   1853. 


The  change  consisted  in  making  the  southern 
line  37°  instead  of  36°  30',  thus  avoiding  di- 
vision of  the  Cherokee  country  and  running 
between  that  and  the  Osages. 

The  simple  reasons  Douglas  himself  gave 
for  finally  and  somewhat  suddenly  dividing 
the  Nebraska  territory  as  at  first  proposed,  in- 
to   two    territories,    are    not    onlv    consistent 
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with  the  circumstances  but  are  fairly  confirmed 
by  them,  and  they  leave  no  necessity  for  the 
search  that  has  been  made  for  hidden,  myste- 
rious, and  unworthy  motives.  The  two  dele- 
gates to  whom  Douglas  referred,  as  he  is  quo- 
ted above,  were  Mr.  Hadley  D.  Johnson,  who 
was  chosen  at  an  election  held  at  Bellevue, 
October  11,  1853,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  John- 
son,who  was  elected  at  Wyandotte  on  the  same 
day.  Mr.  Hadley  D.  Johnson  states  that 
after  consultation  with  citizens  it  was  decided 
to  advocate  the  organization  of  two  territories 
instead  of  one,  and  that  on  his  presentation  of 
the  case  to  Douglas  he  adopted  Johnson's  plan 
and  changed  the  bill  so  as  to  divide  Nebraska 
into  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  was  quite  nat- 
ural that  the  people  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory  and  of  Iowa  lying  directly  opposite, 
should  desire  the  division  so  as  to  have  complete 
control,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  Pacific  rail- 
way, and  for  other  commercial  reasons,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  states  that  Senator  Dodge  of 
Iowa  warmly  approved  his  plan  for  two  ter- 
ritories, and  took  pains  to  introduce  him  to 
Douglas.  Just  as  naturally,  too,  the  people 
and  politicians  of  Missouri  would  prefer  to 
have  the  territory  opposite  their  state,  and  over 
whose  affairs  they  would  naturally  exercise 
much  control,  separated  from  the  northern  ter- 
ritory. The  general  commercial  interests,  as 
well  as  considerations  of  the  slavery  question, 
would  lead  them  to  this  desire,. 

Contemporaries  of  Hadley  D.  Johnson  now 
living,  as  well  as  the  important  part  he  played 
in  the  affairs  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  testify  to 
his  high  standing  and  the  credibility  his  state- 
ments deserve.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  senate  for  the  Council  Bluffs  district 
in  1852,  was  a  "provisional"  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Nebraska  in  1853,  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1854,  was  elected  territorial  printer 
by  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  in  1856,  and  in 
general  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  affairs  in 
those  earlier  years. 

We  have  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  citizens 
of  Mills  county,  Iowa,  at  Glenwood,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1853.  Glenwood  was  then  the  county 
seat   of   Mills    county,    which    adjoins    Potta- 


wattamie, of  which  Council  Bluffs  is  the 
county  seat,  on  the  south,  and  borders  on  the 
Missouri  river  on  the  west,  opposite  Sarpy 
county,  Nebraska,  in  which  Bellevue  is  situ- 
ated. Among  those  who  addressed  this  "great 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  were  Hadley  D. 
Johnson,  delegate  elect  from  Nebraska,"  J.  L 
Sharp,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  M.  H.  Clark  who  had  been 
chosen  provisional  secretary  of  Nebraska  at 
the  same  Bellevue  election  which  chose  John- 
son for  delegate,  and  Hiram  P.  Bennet.  Mr. 
Sharp  became  president  of  the  first  legislative 
council  of  Nebraska,  and  Bennet  and  Clark 
were  also  members  of  that  body. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting 
declared  that  the  best  interests  of  western 
Iowa  as  well  as  the  bordering  Indian  tribes 
would  be  secured  by  the  early  organization 
of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  and  that  "the 
boundaries  indicated  by  Judge  Douglas's  bill, 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country; 
but  if  they  can  not  be  obtained  we  would  next 
prefer  the  parallel  of  39J/2  degrees  south  and 
44  degrees  north  as  the  boundaries  of  Ne- 
braska." This  reference  to  the  bill  of  Doug- 
las "introduced  some  years  ago,"  which  must 
have  meant  his  bill  of  1848,  discloses  that  the 
boundary  which  in  the  opinion  of  these  enter- 
prising border  promoters  would  "best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country"  extended 
half  a  degree  further  south  than  the  line  that 
would  satisfy  them  —  to  the  fortieth  parallel,  — 
and  fell  one  degree  short  of  the  boundary 
they  proposed  on  the  north.  There  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  two  boundaries  in 
question,  and  perhaps  the  Glenwood  resolu- 
tions made  a  mistake  in  their  reference  to 
Douglas's  bill ;  but  in  any  event  they  show 
that  the  men  of  Iowa  wanted  a  territory,  as 
nearly  and  exclusively  as  they  could  get  it, 
opposite  their  own  state.  The  proprietary 
regard  of  these  Iowans  for  the  prospective 
territory,  the  key  to  it,  and  their  resolute 
intent  to  bring  about  territorial  organization 
in  the  form  suited  to  their  ambitious  purposes, 
are  disclosed  in  the  other  resolutions  of  the 
meeting.  While  they  "approve  of  an  election 
by  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  of  provisional  ter- 
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ritorial  officers  as  well  as  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent    their     interests     in     the     approaching 
Congress,"    they    "would    not    approve    any 
measure  which  would  retard  or  interfere  with 
the  early  extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  to  all 
of  said  territory."    They  request  their  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  the  resolutions,  direct  a  copy  to  be  sent  to 
each     of     them     and     to     Senator     Douglas, 
recommend  the  appointment   of   a   committee 
to  confer  with  citizens  of  other  counties  touch- 
ing the  interests  of  western  Iowa,  and  ask  the 
St.  Mary's  Gazette,  Western  Bugle,  Chicago 
Democratic   Press,    Peoria   Press,   and    New 
York  Herald  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.     Nor  did  they  neglect  the  one  sub- 
ject on  which  all  wide-awake  border  people 
in  this  latitude  were  now  always  harping,  so 
they   resolved,  "That  the  valley  of  the   Ne- 
braska or  Platte  river  and  the  South  Pass  is 
the  route  most  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  hand 
of  nature  for  a  world's  thoroughfare,  and  a 
natural  roadway  for  the  United  States,  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific." 

Mr.  Hadley  D.  Johnson  states52  that  in  the 
month  of  November  meetings  were  held  at 
Council  Bluffs  which  were  addressed  by  Sena- 
tor A.  C.  Dodge  and  Col.  S.  R.  Curtis,  one  of 
the  first  United  States  Commisioners  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railway,  "who  warmly  advo- 
cated the  construction  of  our  contemplated 
railways,  and  the  organization  of  Nebraska 
territory."     He  further  says: 

Before  starting  (for  Washington)  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  organization  of  a  territory  west  of  Iowa 
had  on  due  thought  and  consultation  agreed 
upon  a  plan  which  I  had  formed,  which  was 
the  organization  of  two  territories  instead  of 
one  as  had  heretofore  been  contemplated. 

After  arriving  at  Washington  Mr.  Johnson 
says: 

Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,58  senator  from  Iowa. 
who  had  from  the  first  been  an  ardent  friend 
of  my  plan,  introduced  me  to  Judge  Douglas 
to  whom  I  unfolded  my  plan,  and  asked  him 

M  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  P-  87,  et 

seq.  ...     ,.  j 

"  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  born  January  2,  1812;  died 
November  20,  1883. 


to  adopt  it,  which,  after  mature  consideration, 
he  decided  to  do,  and  he  agreed  that  he  would 
report  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  which 
he  afterwards  did  do.  .  .  The  Honor- 
able Bernhart  Henn,  member  of  the  house 
from  Iowa,  who  was  also  my  friend,  warmjy 
advocated  our  territorial  scheme. 

The  important  part  which  Senator  Dodge 
played  in  the  great  national  drama  —  or  per- 
haps a  prologue  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  war  —  aids  greatly 
in  the  interpretation  of  its  motive  and  mean- 
ing. Many  of  us  of  Nebraska  remember  him 
as  the  suave,  kindly,  and  gracious  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  By  virtue  of  his  ability 
and  experience  as  statesman  and  politician, 
as  well  as  his  official  position,  Senator  Dodge 
represented  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
anti-slavery  state  of  Iowa,  which  demanded 
the  early  organization  of  the  great  empire  on 
its  western  border. 

Indeed,  until  the  last,  when  the  question  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  interests  or  demands 
of  slavery  became  paramount,  Senator  Dodge 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  the  leader 
in  the  project  of  territorial  organization  rather 
than  Douglas  himself.  In  the  terrific  but 
short  struggle  at  the  last,  when  slavery  was 
pressing  its  over-reaching  and  self-destructive 
demand,  he  preserved  his  independence.  His 
democratic,  anti-slaveholding  spirit  breaks  out 
in  his  rebuke  of  Senator  Brown  of  Missis- 
sippi in  the  course  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
debate.  Brown  had  defended  negro  slavery 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  menial  labor  which  be 
referred  to  contemptuously  as  beneath  white 
people : 

There  are  certain  menial  employments 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  negro.  Why 
sir,  it  would  take  you  longer  to  find  a  white 
man  in  my  state  who  would  hire  himself  out 
as  a  boot-black  or  a  white  woman  who  would 
go  to  service  as  a  chamber-maid  than  it  took 
Captain  Cook  to  sail  around  the  world.  Would 
any  man  take  his  boot-black,  would  any  lady 
take  her  chamber-maid  into  companionship? 

This  spirited   retort  of  Senator  Dodge's  is 
not  that  of  a  dough-face: 

Sir,  I  tell  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  —  I 
speak  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  American  sen- 
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ate,  in  presence  of  my  father  [Henry  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin]  who  will  attest  its  truth  —  that 
I  have  performed  and  do  perform  when  at 
home,  all  of  those  menial  services  to  which 
that  senator  referred  in  terms  so  grating  to 
my  feelings.  As  a  general  thing  I  saw  my 
own  wood,  do  all  my  own  marketing.  I  never 
had  a  servant  of  any  color  to  wait  upon  me 
a  day  in  my  life.  I  have  driven  teams,  horses, 
mules  and  oxen,  and  considered  myself  as 
respectable  then  as  I  do  now,  or  as  any  senator 
upon  this  floor  is.64 

This  incident  serves  also  to  illustrate  the 
great  change  in  customs  and  manners  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  short  time  since  the  birth 
of  our  commonwealth.  This  Cincinnatus  — 
foreman  of  the  founders  of  Nebraska  - — ■  was 
yet  of  courtly  manners,  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  and  minister  to  the  court  of  Spain. 

When,  at  last,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
involved  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  Douglas,  as  the  conceded 
and  imperious  leader  of  the  party,  overshad- 
owed all  others.  But  from  first  to  last  Dodge 
cooperated  with  Douglas  for  the  organization 
of  Nebraska.  He  showed  that  he  consistently 
supported  the  popular  sovereignty  principle  of 
the  Nebraska  measure  by  showing  that  he 
had  advocated  that  principle  as  a  solution  of 
the  still  vexed  slavery  question  in  his  support 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850.55 

Senator  Dodge  discloses  clearly  his  reasons 
for  desiring  the  division  of  the  territory: 

Originally  I  favored  the  organization  of 
one  territory;  but  representations  from  our 
constituents,  and  a  more  critical  examination 
of  the  subject- — having  an  eye  to  the  systems 
of  internal  improvement  which  must  be 
applied  by  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas to  develop  their  resources  —  satisfied  my 
colleague  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  reported  this  bill,  and  myself,  that  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  state  demanded  that  we  should 
support  the  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  two  territories.     Othemnse  the  seat  of  gov- 
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emment  and  leading  thoroughfares  must  have 
fallen  south  of  Iowa.5" 

Though  Bernhart  Henn,57  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  lived  at  Fairfield, 
as  early  as  June  11,  1853,  he  had  established 
a  land  and  warrant  broker's  office  under  the 
firm  name  of  Henn,  Williams  &  Co.,  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  the  residence  or  rendezvous  of  the 
potent  promoters  of  the  territorial  organization 
and  of  Omaha  City. 

In  a  speech  in  the  House,  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he  discloses 
the  objects  and  motives  of  the  promoters  even 
more  clearly  than  Senator  Dodge  had  done. 
"The  bill  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
the  state  of  Iowa,  and  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  than  to  any  other  state  or 
constituency  in  the  union."58 

In  answer  to  "the  unjust  charge  made  on 
this  floor  by  several  that  it  was  the  scheme 
of  southern  men,  whereby  one  of  the  states 
to  be  formed  out  of  these  territories  was  to 
be  a  slave  state"  he  demands :  "Do  they  not 
know  that  the  delegates  'sent  here  by  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  organization  of  that  coun- 
try proposed  this  division  ?"  59 

Continuing  in  the  same  strain  he  urges  that 
the  40th  parallel,  the  proposed  line  of  divi- 
sion, is  nearly  on  a  line  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Platte  and  the  Kansas  rivers: 

A  line  which  nature  has  run  for  the  boun- 
dary of  states;  a  line  that  will  insure  to  each 
territory  a  common  interest,  each  having  a 
rich  and  fertile  valley  for  its  commercial  cen- 
ter; a  line  that  will  be  of  immense  importance 
to  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  Iowa ;  a 
line  that  will  make  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal center  of  Nebraska  on  a  parallel  with  the 
great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  .  . 
The  organization  of  two  territories  instead  of 
one  has  advantages  for  the  north,  and  for 
Iowa  in  particular,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. It  secures  in  the  Platte  valley  one 
of  the  lines  of  Pacific  railways  by  making  it 
the  center  of  commerce,  wealth  and  trade.  It 
brings  to  the  country  bordering  on  Iowa  the 
seat  of  government  for  Nebraska.  It  at  once 
opens  up  a  home  market  for  our  produce.  It 
places  west  of  us  a  dense  and  thriving  settle- 
ment. It  gives  to  western  Iowa  a  prominence 
far  ahead  of  that  which  ten  years  ago  was 
maintained  by  the  towns  in  the  eastern  por- 
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tion  of  our  state.     It  brings  Iowa  nearer  to 
the  center  of  power  and  commerce.60 

While  these  members  of  Congress  from 
anti-slavery  Iowa  thus  strongly  urged  divi- 
sion of  the  territory,  those  from  pro-slavery 
Missouri  merely  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  In 
the  Senate  Benton  opposed  the  passage  of  the 
bill  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  Compro- 
mise. Atchison  took  little  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  but  while  he  said  that  he  thought 
slavery  would  go  into  Kansas  if  the  Compro- 
mise should  be  repealed,81  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  urged  division. 

In  the  House,  Lindley,  Miller,  and  Oliver 
discussed  the  measure  but  said  nothing  about 
division.  Lindley  urged  that  organization 
must  precede  settlement,  which  must  precede 
"that  great  enterprise  of  the  age,  the  great 
Pacific  railroad."  Miller  and  Oliver  discussed 
the  question  of  Indian  cessions. 

Facts  thus  rudely  obtrude  themselves  as  a 
substitute  for  the  guessing  of  the  historians 
as  to  the  primary  motive  of  Douglas  for  the 
division  scheme,  namely,  subserviency  to  the 
hope  and  intent  of  the  slave  power  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  state,  and  they  seem  positively 
to  preclude  that  theory.  On  this  point  there 
is  a  strong  and  significant  concensus  of  north- 
ern opinion.  Douglas  himself  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  fix 
slavery  upon  either  of  the  territories.  In  his 
noted  speech  on  the  30th  of  January,  1854,  he 
urged  that  slaves  had  actually  been  kept  in 
the  Northwest  territory  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  ordinance,  and  that  they  were 
then  kept  in  Nebraska  in  spite  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  but  the 
people  of  all  the  northern  territories  had  abol- 
ished slavery  as  soon  as  they  had  the  local 
authority  to  do  so.  And  so  he  said  of  Ne- 
braska: "When  settlers  rush  in,  when  labor 
becomes  plenty  and  therefore  cheap,  in  that 
climate,  with  its  productions,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  think  of  its  being  a  slaveholding  coun- 
,  try.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  Con- 
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gress  who  thinks  it  could  be  permanently  a 
slaveholding  country.  I  have  no  idea  that  it 
could.  .  .  When  you  give  them  a  legis- 
lature you  thereby  confess  that  they  are  com- 
petent to  exercise  the  powers  of  legislation. 
If  they  wish  slavery  they  have  a  right  to  it. 
If  they  do  not  want  it  they  will  not  have  it, 
and  you  should  not  force  it  upon  them."02 

Benton  in  his  speech  in  bitter  opposition  to 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  said :  "The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  these  territories,  if  thrown 
open  to  a  territorial  action,  will  be  a  question 
of  numbers,  a  question  of  the  majority  for 
or  against  slavery ;  and  what  chance  would 
the  slaveholders  have  in  such  a  contest?  No 
chance  at  all.  The  slave  owners  will  be  over- 
whelmed and  compelled  to  play  at  a  most 
unequal  game,  not  only  in  point  of  numbers 
but  in  point  of  stakes.  The  slaveholder  stakes 
his  property  and  has  to  run  off  or  lose  it  if 
outvoted  at  the  polls."63 

Benton  dreaded  and  deprecated  opening 
anew  the  slavery  contest  by  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Compromise.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  he  had  promoted  the  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Missouri  prohibiting  the  legisla- 
ture from  emancipating  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  their  owners. 

Senator  Dodge  insisted  that,  as  touching 
slavery,  the  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  free- 
ing several  hundred  slaves  who  would  be  taken 
into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  domestic  ser- 
vants on  the  promise  of  freedom  at  some  fixed 
time.  The  owners  of  slaves,  he  said,  would 
be  too  timid  and  conservative  to  take  them 
into  new  and  unfavorable  communities  in 
larger  number.64  This  theory  was  peculiarly 
confirmed  in  Nebraska,  and  doubtless  would 
have  been  in  Kansas  after  conditions  had 
become  settled  there,  but  for  the  Civil  war 
which  swept  slavery  away  entirely. 

In  his  speech  in  the  House,  in  which  he 
urges  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  with  all  his  powers,  Mr.  Henn  argues 
that,  "These  territories  will,  nay  must  become 
non-slaveholding  states.  .  .  .  My  experi- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  new  countries  so 
teaches."  Emigration  moves  on  a  line  south 
of  west  for  the  betterment  of  physical  as  well 
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as  financial  conditions.  "Hence,"  he  con- 
tinues, "all  of  Nebraska,  if  not  all  of  Kansas, 
will  be  settled  by  emigrants  from  non-slave- 
holding  states.  Three  thousand  of  these,  from 
free  states,  are  now  in  the  line  of  Nebraska 
and  fifteen  hundred  on  that  of  Kansas  ready 
to  step  over  as  soon  as  the  bill  passes."  A 
network  of  railways  in  this  latitude  already 
embraced  the  Mississippi  and  would  soon 
reach  the  Missouri.65  Without  a  word  of  tes- 
timony, unprejudiced  eyes  should  see  why 
commercial  and  political  considerations,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  slavery  question, 
should  have  discovered  the  advantages  of  divi- 
sion to  Iowa  and  Illinois  also,  and  stimulated 
to  the  utmost  their  demand  for  it.  Douglas 
was  the  natural  mouthpiece  of  this  sentiment 
by  virtue  of  his  residence  in  Chicago,  which 
was  vitally  interested  in  securing  the  location 
of  the  Pacific  railway  as  a  direct  extension  of 
her  great  trunk  lines  to  the  West,  and  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  territories.  So  far  from  being  surprising 
it  is  quite  natural  that  these  advantages  of 
division  should  have  appeared  and  been  pre- 
sented now,  when  the  long-mooted  question 
of  territorial  organization  was  at  last  plainly 
to  be  settled,  and  which  quickened,  and  for 
the  first  time  made  the  question  of  a  Pacific 
railway  practicable  and  imminent.  This  now 
certain  prospect  of  the  opening  of  the  way 
for  giving  value  to  the  bordering  territory 
and  for  the  most  gigantic  project  for  a  com- 
mercial highway  that  had  yet  been  imagined 
suddenly  increased  the  importance  of  every 
local  consideration  or  possible  advantage,  and 
resulted  in  the  project  of  division  for  north- 
ern commercial  interests  and  by  northern 
commercial  initiative. 

Douglas  had  from  the  first  striven  for  a 
northern  territory.  His  prompt  acquiescence 
in  the  proposal  of  division  is  quite  explicable 
and  consistent  when  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  his  bill  of  1844  provided  for  a  territory, 
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whose  northern  boundary  line  was  identical 
with  that  of  present  Nebraska  and  whose 
southern  line  was  only  two  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
territories,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  the 
proposed  northern  boundary  of  his  bill  of  1848 
was  that  of  the  present  state,  and  the  southern 
boundary  was  the  same  as  the  division  line 
between  the  two  territories  and  states,  namely, 
the  40th  parallel. 

But  this  cogent  consistency  of  circumstance 
and  specific  human  testimony  must,  it  seems, 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  contrary  histo- 
rical authority.  For  we  are  told  in  no  incon- 
clusive tone  and  terms  that, 

We  cannot  clearly  trace  the  ways  leading 
up  to  the  division  of  Nebraska  which  appar- 
ently formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan. 
Nor  is  the  explanation  of  Senator  Douglas 
sufficient.  It  is  almost  certain  that  if  there 
had  been  no  question  of  slavery  this  change 
would  not  have  been  made.66 

And  again:  "For  the  division  of  the  Ne- 
braska country  had  no  meaning  if  it  were  not 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  part  of  it  to  sla- 
very." 67  This  author  brings  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  great  ability,  but  a  zeal  that 
leaps  the  bound  of  fairness  and  reason.  It 
certainly  seems  as  if  he  has  retained  his  pow- 
ers to  discredit  and  smirch  Douglas  to  the 
utmost.  This  palpable  predetermination  nat- 
urally leads  to  disingenuous  if  not  false  state- 
ments. Thus,  to  sustain  his  preconception 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  organization 
of  the  Nebraska  country,  and  especially  its 
division  into  two  territories,  was  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  slavocracy,  he  insists  that 
there  were  no  white  men  in  the  territory,  keep- 
ing back  the  fact  that  theoretically  or  legally 
there  could  be  none  since  they  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  the  law  of  Congress  of  1834;  and 
he  neglects  to  mention  the  very  relevant  fact 
that  the  advocates  of  organization  in  Con- 
gress rightfully  urged  that  the  population 
would  be  forthcoming,  and,  more  scrupulous 
than  the  Israelites  of  old,  in  general  waited 
legal  permission  to  "go  up  and  possess  the 
land."  Organization  therefore  must  need 
precede  population,  or  else  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.   Douglas  himself  completely  answered 
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these  objections  in  his  great  3d  of  March 
speech  by  correctly  stating  that,  in  spite  of  the 
formal  legal  prohibition  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  white  settlers  within  the  proposed 
territory ;  that  there  was  an  immense  traffic 
through  it  to  the  Pacific  coast,  now  entirely 
unprotected,  and  organization  was  necessary 
on  that  account;  and  that  people  would  inev- 
itably invade  the  territory  in  spite  of  legal 
barriers  which  therefore  had  better  be  removed 
in  response  to  the  popular  demand.  The  first 
census  of  Kansas  taken  within  six  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  organic  act  indicates 
that  there  was  already  a  population  not  far 
from  five  thousand.  Douglas  very  plausibly 
if  not.  conclusively  established  his  contention 
that  he  at  least  was  breaking  no  new  ground 
and    springing    no    surprise    in    what    he    re- 

68  The  pertinent  declaration  of  the  democratic 
convention  was  as  follows :  "Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  constitution  to  interfere  with  or  control 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  states.  .  . 
All  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  or  others  to  induce 
Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery  or  to 
take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto  are  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences. .  .  Therefore  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  platform,  will 
abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the 
acts  known  as  the  compromise  measures  settled  by 
the  last  CongTess."  The  whigs  bore  even  more 
heavily  upon  the  idea  of  the  general  principle :  "The 
series  of  acts  of  the  thirty-second  Congress,  the  act 
known  as  the  fugitive  slave  law  included,  are  re- 
ceived and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States  as  a  settlement,  in  principle  and  sub- 
stance, of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  questions 
which  they  embrace,  and  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned we  will  maintain  them  and  insist  upon  their 
strict  enforcement  until  time  and  experience  shall 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  further  legislation." 
The  free-soil  democratic  convention  denounced  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  for  "their  omission  to 
guarantee  freedom  in  the  free  territories,  and  their 
attempt  to  impose  unconstitutional  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  people  who  admit 
new  states."  The  free-soilers,  however,  plainly 
opened  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, if  it  were  found  inexpedient,  by  declaring, 
"That  the  doctrine  that  any  human  law  is  a  finality 
and  not  subject  to  modification  or  repeal,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  founders  of  our 
government,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people."  True,  both  the  regular  democratic  and  the 
whig  convention  resolved  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
in  Congress  or  out;  but  Douglas  could  easily  answer 
to  the  implication  that  he  broke  or  was  inclined  to 
break  these  solemn  party  vows,  that  the  organization 
of  the  Xebraska  country  was  an  enterprise  that  had 
been  "dear  to  my  heart"  for  ten  years,  and  that  he 
had  no  thought  of  mixing  it  up  with  the  slavery 
question  until  it  was  forced  upon  him  at  the  elev- 
enth hour  by  greedy  and  shortsighted  representa- 
tives of  the  slavocracy. 


garded  as  the  incidental  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  In  his  noted  speech  in 
Chicago,  October  23,  1850,  he  had  very 
explicitly  and  broadly  generalized  the  principle 
which  he  substituted  for  the  Compromise : 

These  measures  are  predicated  on  the  great 
fundamental  principle  that  every  people  ought 
to  possess  the  right  of  forming  and  regulat- 
ing their  own  internal  concerns  and  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way.  .  .  These 
things  are  all  confided  by  the  constitution  for 
each  state  to  decide,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  confided 
to  territories. 

He  cited  the  forcible  fact  that  the  two  great 
political  parties  —  whig  and  democrat  —  in 
their  national  conventions  in  1852  "adopted 
and  affirmed  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  rules  of 
action  by  which  they  would  be  governed  in 
all  future  cases  in  the  organization  of  terri- 
torial governments  and  the  admission  of  new 
states."68 

Seward,  Chase,  and  Sumner  were  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  Perhaps  they  had  a  finer  ethi- 
cal and  philanthropic  instinct  and  purpose 
than  Douglas.  This  is  doubtless  true  at  least 
of  Chase  and  Sumner.  It  is  true  also  of 
Lincoln,  whom  the  new  opportunity  presented 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill  lured  out  of  the 
hiding  into  which  he  had  gone  discouraged 
after  his  unfortunate  participation  with  the 
Whig  party  in  its  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
war,  and  discouraged  also  by  the  easy  ascend- 
ency of  Douglas  in  Illinois.  But  the  position 
of  Douglas  was  far  different  from  that  of 
either  of  the  statesmen  named.  He  had  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  leadership  of  a 
party  which  was  virtually  without  opposition 
and  whose  dominating  element  was  fatuously 
bent,  as  it  continued  to  be  to  its  self-destruc- 
tion, on  the  expansion  of  slavery.  To  Douglas 
fell  the  colossal  task  of  holding  the  dominat- 
ing pro-slavery  element  of  his  party  at  bay 
without  destroying  the  party  —  and  the  Union. 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Seward,  Chase, 
or  Lincoln,  who  were  all  ambitious,  practical 
politicians,  would  have  done  differently  in 
Douglas's  place.  Seward  and  Lincoln  repre- 
sented politically  the  echo  of  dying  whiggism 
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and  Chase  had  cut  loose  from  the  democratic 
party.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  them  to  join 
the  now  swelling  chorus  of  the  North  and  of 
the  civilized  world  against  slavery.  But  Doug- 
las had  the  misfortune  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  being  the  responsible  leader  of  the  dominant 
party  and  personally  ambitious  as  well. 
Though  Seward  and  Lincoln,  and  perhaps 
Chase,  were  already  shaping  the  new  anti- 
slavery  republican  party  of  which  they  were 
to  become  the  ambitious  leaders  and  the  prime 
beneficiaries,  yet  as  their  aim  was  more  remote 
than  that  of  Douglas,  its  element  of  selfish- 
ness was  not  as  apparent.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
their  early  leadership  of  the  republican  party 
Seward  and  Lincoln  compromised  on  the 
slavery  question  more  than  Douglas  evaded  — 
more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  with  his 
impetuous,  Napoleonic,  dictatorial  spirit  to 
trim.  The  dramatic  halo  of  the  Civil  war, 
from  whose  embrace  death  snatched  Douglas 
all  too  soon  —  for  he  had  promptly  and  un- 
equivocally thrown  his  weighty  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  Union  —  hides  all  but  martyr- 
dom and  saintship  in  the  character  and  career 
of  Lincoln,  and  illuminates,  if  it  does  not 
exaggerate  the  moral  heroism  of  Seward  and 
Chase.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  these  early  republican  leaders  will 
ever  be  written.  For  an  opposite  reason  no 
impartial  or  just  estimate  of  Douglas  has  yet 
appeared. 

Estimate  of  Douglas.  After  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  there  was  a  mem- 
orable struggle  in  Kansas  for  six  years  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces,  both 
augmented  by  organized  colonization  from  oth- 
er states,  until  the  unhappy  territory  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  without  slavery  in  January, 
1861,  just  as  the  southern  states  were  busy  go- 
ing out  of  the  Union.  Actual  experience  in 
Kansas  with  the  popular  sovereignty  plan  of 
adjustment  was  sorry  and  sorrowful  indeed. 
But  this  was  a  sorrowful  and  vexatious  ques- 
tion, and  under  any  plan  there  would  have 
been  an  irrepressible  conflict.  It  should  suf- 
fice that  though  under  Douglas's  plan  free- 
dom was  born  in  sore  travail,  yet  it  seems  not 
improbable  but  for  that  plan  it  had  not  been 


born  at  all;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
the  courage  and  capacity  of  Douglas  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  freedom  won  the  day  under 
his  leadership  against  the  now  blind  and  mad 
greed  and  aggressiveness  of  the  South  and 
the  truckling  policy  of  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration. In  the  trial  of  a  masterful  states- 
man's character  and  career  it  should  be 
esteemed  a  weighty  matter  that  throughout 
his  course  and  after  he  had  compassed  "the 
Kansas-Nebraska  iniquity"  this  "subservient 
demagogue",  remained  the  idol  of  his  party  in 
the  North ;  that  the  confidence  of  the  exacting, 
destructive  slave-power  of  the  South  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  withheld  from  him, 
until  it  finally  accomplished  his  undoing  as 
well  as  that  of  his  party  and  the  Union. 

While  calm  and  ripened  public  opinion  will 
not  hold  that  Douglas  ought  to  have  consid- 
ered uncompromisingly  and  exclusively  the 
welfare  of  the  slave  or  the  immoral  quality 
of  slavery,  where  the  life  of  the  Union,  as, 
well  as  that  of  his  party,  was  already  at  stake, 
yet,  obviously,  he  lacked  that  sentimental 
regard  and  sympathy  for  the  negroes  in  bond- 
age which  the  civilized  world  now  applauds 
in  Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner,  and  Chase,  but 
which  in  effect  cooperated  with  the  fire-eating 
sentiment  of  the  South  in  precipitating  the 
war  which  otherwise  might  have  been  avoided. 
Perhaps  Douglas  played  a  hard-hearted  as 
well  as  a  desperate  game,  not  guiltless  of 
finesse,  with  his  overbearing,  cunning,  and 
outnumbering  southern  party  associates;  and 
perhaps  he  was  over-selfish  in  yielding  to  the 
preposterous  demand  of  a  part  of  them  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Compromise.  But  it  would 
be  rash  as  well  as  unjust  to  draw  the  sweep- 
ing conclusion  that  his  ultimate  motive  was 
not  patriotic  or  that  he  did  not  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  his  substitute  for  the  Compromise 
offered  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the 
momentous  and  vexatious  question  with  which 
he  was  confronted. 

It  was  apparently  not  until  some  years 
after  its  passage  that  Nebraska  was  relegated 
to  the  rear  in  the  name  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  and  was  thus  deprived  by  its  Jay- 
hawker    neighbor    of   its    immemorial    prece- 
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deuce  and  of  the  full  name  or  notoriety  of  its 
relation  to  this  famous  or  infamous  act. 
Douglas  constantly  referred  to  it  as  the  Ne- 
braska bill  as  late,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  his 
debates  with  Lincoln  in  1858;  but  in  his  noted 
article  in  Harper's  Magazine,  of  September, 
1859,  he  commits  the  error  of  stating  that 
the  act  "is  now  known  on  the  statute  book 
as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act."  The  act  is  in 
fact  entitled  in  the  statute  as  "an  act  to  organ- 
ize the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas" ; 
but  the  Illinois  democratic  convention  of  1860 
called  the  measure  by  its  present  name.  The 
misnomer,  and  the  usurpation  by  Kansas  of 
first  place  in  the  name,  may  probably  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  easily  spoken 
in  that  form,  and  that  the  spectacular  and 
tragical  political  procedure  in  "bleeding  Kan- 
sas" during  the  years  immediately  following 
the  passage  of  the  bill  gave  the  territory  the 
full  place  in  the  public  eye  to  the  exclusion 
of  Nebraska  with  the  comparatively  tame 
events  of  its  organization. 

Thus  Louisiana  territory  was  conceived  by 
the  exigencies  and  on  the  threshold  of  a 
mighty  international  struggle  which  resulted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  greatest  and  most 
imperious  of  potentates  ;  and  Nebraska,  child 
of  Louisiana,  was  conceived  by  the  exigencies 
and  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  national  strug- 
gle, in  which  the  no  less  imperious  power  of 
human  slavery  was  also  to  meet  its  doom. 

The  organic  acts  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
which  were  finally  adopted  contained  a  guar- 
antee, not  found  in  the  bills  offered  by  Doug- 
las in  1844  and  1848,  that  the  boundaries 
should  not  "include  any  territory  which  by 
treaty  with  any  Indian  tribe  is  not,  without 
the  consent  of  said  tribe,  to  be  included  within 
the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
state  or  territory ;  but  all  such  territory  shall 
be  excepted  out  of  the  boundaries  and  consti- 
tute no  part  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska  until 
such  tribe  shall  signify  their  assent  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  be  included 
within  the  said  territory  of  Nebraska."  This 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Indian  provisions 
of  the  Richardson  bill,  doubtless  as  a  result 
of  the  strenuous  opposition   to  the  organiza- 


tion of  the  territory  on  the  part  of  the  East 
and  Southwest,  ami  it  was  retained  in  the 
Dodge  bill. 

Proposed  Boundaries.  The  bill  of  1844 
provided  that  "the  existing  la.ws  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa  shall  be  extended  over  the  said 
territory,"  but  "the  governor,  secretary,  and 
territorial  judge,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  repeal  such  of 
the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  as  they  may 
consider  inapplicable  and  to  adopt  in  their 
stead  such  laws  of  any  of  the  states  or  other 
territories  as  they  may  consider  necessary," 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress ;  thus  fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  the  original  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  territories  of  the 
first  grade.  This  bill  of  1844  followed  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  in  providing  for  a  second 
grade  or  representative  government ;  but  while 
under  the  Ordinance  five  thousand  free  male 
inhabitants  were  required  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  legislative  government,  under  the 
Douglas  bill  the  requirement  was  five  thousand 
inhabitants  merely,  only  excepting  Indians. 
The  Ordinance  provided  that  an  elector  should 
own  fifty  acres  of  land  in  his  representative 
district,  and  that  to  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  legislature  one  should  own  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  within  his  district ;  the  Douglas 
bill  required  no  property  qualification  in  either 
case,  but  that  members  of  the  legislature 
should  have  the  same  qualifications  as  voters. 
While  the  Ordinance  did  not,  specifically  at 
least,  exclude  negroes  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, the  Douglas  bill  limited  that  right  to 
free  white  male  citizens  for  the  first  election 
and  empowered  the  legislature  to  define  the 
suffrage  qualifications  thereafter. 

On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1845,  A.  V. 
Brown  of  Tennessee,  member  of  the  House 
committee  on  territories,  reported  a  bill 
amendatory  to  the  Douglas  bill  which  required 
that  there  should  be  five  thousand  white 
inhabitants  before  the  territory  should  be 
entitled  to  a  legislature.  This  bill  also 
changed  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill 
relating  to  the  judiciary  system. 

The  boundary  described  in  the  bill  of  1848 
differed  from  that  of  the  bill  of  1844  in  start- 
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ing  where  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude  crosses 
the  Missouri  river  instead  of  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers  —  a  little 
above  39° ;  in  running  to  the  43d  parallel 
instead  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river,  a 
little  to  the  south,  and  then  following  the 
river  to  that  parallel ;  and  on  the  south  in 
running  along  the  40th  parallel  instead  of  the 
devious  course,  ending  at  the  east  on  the  38th 
parallel  as  already  outlined.  The  bill  of  1848 
followed  Brown's  amendment  in  requiring 
five  thousand  white  inhabitants  before  change 
to  legislative  government  and  also  in  the  pro- 
visions for  the  judiciary,  and  the  bill  of  1844 
in  requiring  the  approval  of  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature  by  Congress  before  they 
should  become  valid.  In  other  respects  the 
bills  in  question  are  all  essentially  alike. 

The  boundary  described  in  the  Richardson 
bill  of  February  2,  1853,  differed  from  its 
predecessor  of  1848  in  following  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  west  instead 
of  a  right  line  south  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  northern  line  with  the  moun- 
tains —  which  did  not  appreciably  alter  the 
western  boundary  of  the  part  of  the  territory 
included  in  the  bill  of  1848  —  and  in  adopting 
the  northern  line  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
parallel  of  36°  30'  instead  of  the  40th  parallel 
as  the  boundary  on  the  south. 

In  the  Richardson  bill  the  feature  of  legis- 
lation by  the  governor,  secretary,  and  terri- 
torial judge  is  left  out,  and  legislation  by  a 
general  assembly  from  the  first  is  provided 
for ;  but  all  enactments  of  the  legislature  must 
be  approved  by  Congress  to  become  effective. 
Only  free  white  male  citizens  could  vote  or 
hold  office.  Since  the  territory  was  to  pass 
its  own  laws,  the  provision  of  the  bill  of  1848, 
extending  the  laws  of  Iowa  over  the  territory 
except  as  they  might  be  repealed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary,  and  judge  was  dropped. 
With  these  exceptions  the  bills  were  essen- 
tially alike. 

The  boundaries  in  the  Dodge  bill  of  De- 
cember 14,  1853,  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  Richardson  bill  and  the  bills  were  other- 
wise alike  in  all  important  provisions.  The 
boundary  of  the  final  organic  act  differed  from 


that  of  the  Richardson  and  Dodge  bills  in 
taking  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  on  the  north,  except  that  part  of 
Minnesota  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
instead  of  running  only  to  the  43d  parallel ; 
and  on  the  south  in  running  down  to  the  37th 
parallel  instead  of  36°  30'.  There  are  two 
other  important  points  of  difference  between 
the  final  organic  act  and  the  bills  which  pre- 
ceded it,  namely,  that  of  the  famous  provision 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  dropping  of 
the  provision  that  legislation  by  the  territorial 
assembly  must  be  approved  by  Congress  to 
become  operative.  This  proviso  was  retained 
even  in  the  substitute  of  January  23,  1854. 
The  other  bills  also  provided  that  the  governor 
should  act  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  place  of  those  officers  stationed  at  St.  Louis, 
but  this  feature  was  dropped  from  the  final 
bill. 

The  similarity  of  the  main  provisions  of  all 
these  bills  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they, 
like  the  organic  acts  of  all  the  territories 
which  have  been  organized  since  1787,  except 
that  of  Florida,  which  was  patterned  after 
the  Louisiana  act,  were  constructed  upon  the 
framework  of  the  immortal  Ordinance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Nebraska  was  distin- 
guished in  being  the  first  territory  with  an 
elective  legislature  whose  laws  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval  before  becoming  effective.  This 
submission  was  not  required  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  presumably  because  the  gov- 
ernor, whose  assent  to  legislative  acts  was 
required,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  legis- 
lature were  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  departure  from 
this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  territorial 
government  at  Orleans  —  the  first  government 
established  by  the  United  States  within  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Though  the  governor 
and  the  legislative  body,  consisting  of  a  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  members,  were  appointed  by 
the  president,  yet,  as  they  were  residents  of 
the  territory  so  lately  alien  in  fact,  and  still 
so  in  spirit,  it  was  doubtless  deemed  discreet 
that  Congress  should  have  the  power  of  veto- 
ing  their   enactments.      The   organic    acts    of 
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the  earlier  territories,  such  as  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  of  the  southwest  territory  followed 
closely  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Missouri,  the 
first  territory  organized  after  the  original  divi- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana, 
was  at  once  allowed  a  legislative  assembly, 
though  the  members  of  the  upper  house  were 
appointed  by  the  president. 

In  the  organic  act  of  Indiana,  however, 
( 1800)  the  first  division  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, a  provision  that  the  terriory  might 
have  a  legislature,  "so  soon  as  the  governor 
thereof  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  thereof."  was 
substituted  for  the  rigid  condition  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  requiring  five  thousand  free 
male  inhabitants.  No  provision  was  made  for 
a  legislature  in  the  organic  act  of  the  district 
of  Louisiana  (1805),  and  that  of  Michigan 
passed  the  same  year  merely  adopted  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  The  right  of  freeholders  to 
decide  when  a  legislature  should  be  estab- 
lished was  left  to  Illinois  (1809)  and  Arkan- 
sas (1819).  The  organic  act  of  Missouri 
(1812),  and  all  the  territories  established  after 
1809  provided  for  immediate  legislative  as- 
semblies. Wisconsin  (1836),  the  next  terri- 
tory organized  —  excepting  Florida  —  was  the 
first  to  come  in  with  the  right  to  elect  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  but  the  act  con- 
tained the  offset  that  "all  the  laws  of  the 
governor  and  legislative  assembly  shall  be 
submitted  to,  and,  if  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be 
null  and  of  no  effect."    This  provision  for  sub- 


mission of  the  enactments  to  Congress  was  in- 
corporated in  the  organic  acts  of  all  the  terri- 
tories organized  from  that  time  until  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  were  reached.  Such  undemocratic 
surveillance  would  have  been  galling  to  the 
spirit  of  populuar  sovereignty  which  pervaded 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  and  the  two  princi- 
ples were  quite  incompatible. 

L'nder  the  Ordinance  of  1787  members  of 
the  legislative  council  were  required  to  be 
freeholders  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  acres, 
and  electors,  fifty  acres.  Members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  thirteen  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  were 
required  to  be  holders  of  real  estate.  In  the 
Missouri  territorial  act  members  of  the  council 
were  required  to  own  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  members  of  the  house  were  required 
to  be  freeholders;  only  free  white  males  who 
were  taxpayers  could  vote.  This  provision  of 
the  Missouri  act  was  applied  to  Arkansas. 

While  the  Ordinance  of  1787  did  not  specif- 
ically restrict  the  suffrage  of  whites,  it  did 
provide  that  appointment  should  be  based  upon 
the  number  of  free  males.  The  act  of  Congress 
(1808)  "extending  the  right  of  suffrage"  in 
Missouri  restricted  it  to  free  white  males,  but 
who  should  also  hold  fifty  acres  of  land  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  This 
restriction  of  suffrage  to  "free  white  males"  is 
found  in  every  subsequent  territorial  act  to 
and  including  that  of  Montana  passed  in  1864, 
excepting  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
in  which  the  term  "white  male"  is  used.  But, 
beginning  with  Wisconsin,  and  until  Wyoming 
was  reached,  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
territories  were  left  free  by  the  organic  acts 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Mormons  in  Nebraska 


THE  religious  sect,  self-styled  Latter  Day 
Saints,  but  commonly  known  as  Mor- 
mons, arose  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1830.  On  account  of  their  fanatical  reli- 
gious zeal  and  some  of  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, which  were  inconsistent  or  incompatible 
with  the  civilization  surrounding  them,  this  pe- 
culiar people  emulated  "Little  Jo"  in  the  desire 
or  necessity  for  moving  on.  The  principal  body 
of  them  had  drifted  as  far  west  as  Missouri, 


suiting  in  the  assassination  of  the  prophet,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  the 
"Great  Patriarch,"  in  January,  1846,  the  coun- 
cil of  the  church  proclaimed  the  intention  of 
the  sect  once  more  to  move  on,  and  this  time  to 
their  final  retreat  at  Salt  Lake,  beyond  the 
great  range  of  mountains,  which  were 
then  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  the  advanc- 
ing civilization  of  the  Plains.  But  before  this, 
September  9,  1845,  it  had  been  determined  to 
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where  they  had  settled  in  comparative  isola- 
tion in  Caldwell,  Clay,  and  Jackson  counties. 
Driven  from  their  locality  by  hostile  public 
opinion  or  prejudice,  in  1840,  they  were 
at  first  welcomed  to  the  neighborhood  in 
Illinois  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines  river,  where  they  founded  the 
town  of  Nauvoo.  After  little  more  than 
five  years  spent  in  this  haven,  the  latter 
of  which  were  given  to  riotous  troubles  re- 


Great  Patriarch 

send  at  once  an  advance  party  to  the  general 
rendezvous.  The  first  detachment,  comprising 
about  sixteen  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  including  the  principal  officers  of  the 
church,  started  westward  early  in  February, 
the  main  body  following  in  detachments,  at 
intervals ;  and  during  the  spring  months  as 
many  as  16,000  persons  and  2,000  wagons 
were  ferried  across  the  Mississippi.  These 
poorly  equipped  and  provisioned  unfortunates 
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suffered  indescribable  hardships,  which  were 
increased  by  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter. 
When  spring  had  fairly  opened,  scarcely  half 
the  journey  across  Iowa  had  been  accomplished. 

Portions  of  the  emigrants  settled  on  the 
lands  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  where  they 
proceeded  to  develop  farms  and  to  erect  log 
houses  which  were  to  serve  as  camps  for  those 
who  were  to  follow  the  pioneers.  Other  camps, 
some  of  them  of  a  permanent  character,  were 
established  along  the  route  —  at  Sugar  Creek, 
Richardson  Point,  Lost  Camp,  Locust  Creek, 
Sargcants  Grove,  Campbells  Grove,  and  Indian 
Town.  Many  remained  at  these  places  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  means  for  proceeding,  and 
some  returned  to  the  eastern  states.  As  many 
as  12,000  were  at  Garden  Grove,  Mt.  Pisgah, 
and  in  settlements  west  of  these  places.  Pres- 
ident Brigham  Young,  "with  a  number  of 
prominent  brethren,"  reached  the  Missouri 
river  on  the  14th  of  June,  1846,  at  a  point 
near  the  present  Council  Bluffs.  They  camped 
in  the  hills  until  a  ferry  boat  could  be  built. 
The  boat  was  launched  on  the  29th  and  the 
next  day  the  emigrants  began  to  cross  the 
river.  The  other  companies,  as  they  arrived 
from  lime  to  time,  camped  at  Council  Point, 
Mynster  Springs,  Rushville,  and  Traders 
Point.  Though  all  beyond  the  Missouri  was 
"Indian  country"  and  forbidden  to  settlement 
or  invasion  by  white  men,  these  determined 
pioneers  pushed  westward,  opening  roads  and 
building  bridges  across  the  Papillion  and  the 
Elkhorn  for  the  passage  of  the  main  body. 
Some  of  these  forerunners  went  as  far  as  the 
Pawnee  villages  in  the  fall  of  1846.  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  wintering  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river,  where  they 
received  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  Indians 
in  that  locality.  They  spent  the  winter  in 
improvised  shanties,  some  of  Cottonwood  logs, 
but  many  of  much  less  substantial  and  pre- 
tentious construction. 

The  main  body  of  the  Mormons  crossed  the 
Missouri  river  by  the  ferry  at  Florence  and  by 
Sarpy's  ferry  at  Traders  Point.  The  principal 
camp  was  at  Cutler's  park  to  the  northwesl  of 
the  last  named  ferry.  Here  they  entered  into 
friendly    relations    with    Big    Elk,    the    noted 


' 


Omaha  chief,  and  obtained  permission  to  re- 
main in  that  neighborhood  for  two  years.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1846  upwards  of 
12,000  Mormons  were  in  the  camps  on  both 
sides  uf  the  Miss,  mri  river. 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  Gen- 
eral Kearny  gave  Captain  James  Allen  au- 
thority to  enlist  soldiers  among  the  Mormons, 
and  he  raised,  in  two  weeks,  a  battalion  of  five 
companies  —  "nearly  600  souls"  ;  but  this  event 
delayed  the  start  across  the  plains  until  the 
next  year.  At  Fort  Leavenworth  each  soldier 
received  a  bounty  of  $40,  which  was  largely 
used  for  relieving  the  extreme  wants  of  the 
people  in  the  Mormon  camps. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1846  the 
camps  were  infected  by  a  scrofulous  or  ma- 
larial disease  which  had  been  very  fatal  among 
the  Indians  during  the  previous  year.  As 
many  as  600  of  the  Mormons  died  at  the  Flor- 
ence camp.  The  pestilence  returned  each  sum- 
mer up  to  1851,  and  invaded  the  camps  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  great  camp  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Florence  was  called  "Winter  Quarters,"  and 
there  some  3,500  of  the  emigrants  spent  the 
severe  winter  of  1846-1847.  By  December, 
1846,  this  magic  village  counted  538  log  and 
83  sod  houses,  which  were  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged along  regularly  laid-out  streets.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  masterful  director  of  this 
remarkable  enterprise,  described  the  village  as 
follows : 

The  buildings  were  generally  of  logs,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long;  a  few  were  split 
and  made  from  linn  (linden  or  basswood)  and 
cottonwood  timber;  many  roofs  were  made  by 
splitting  oak  timber  into  boards,  called  shakes, 
about  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and 
kept  in  place  by  weights  and  poles;  others 
were  made  of  willows,  straw,  and  earth,  about 
a  foot  thick.  Some  of  puncheons.  Many  cab- 
ins had  no  floors;  there  were  a  few  dug-outs 
on  the  side  hills  —  the  fireplace  was  cut  out  at 
i lu-  upper  end.  The  ridge  pole  was  supported 
by  two  uprights  in  the  center  and  roofed  with 
straw  and  earth,  with  chimneys  of  prairie  sod. 

The  doors  were  made  of  shakes  with  wooden 
hinges  and  a  string  latch  ;  the  inside  of  the  log 
house  was  daubed  with  clay ;  a  few  had  stoves. 

Schools,    churches,    and    the    ecclesiastical- 
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civic  government  peculiar  to  the  Mormons 
were  established  in  Winter  Quarters.  An  ex- 
pensive flouring  mill  was  built,  the  machinery 
for  which  cost  as  much  as  $8,000.  During 
the  winter  the  women  made  large  numbers  of 
willow  baskets ;  and  for  the  lack  of  forage 
several  thousand  cattle  were  wintered  on  the 
Iowa  side  of  the  river  in  Harrison  and  Monona 
counties,  where  they  fed  on  the  rush  bottoms, 
said  to  have  been  extensive  there  at  that  time. 
Both  of  the  "twin  relics  of  barbarism"  were 
planted,  though  temporarily,  in  Nebraska. 
The  Mormons  practiced  polygamy,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  at  Winter  Quarters ;  but  the 
statement  that  Brigham  Young's  own  inven- 
tory of  his  family  counted  sixty-six,  though 
apologetically  the  narrator  insists  that  some 
of  the  children  were  his  only  by  adoption, 
should  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  polygamy  existed  and  not  as  a  fact 
itself.  In  the  large  octagonal  council  house 
the  revelations  concerning  the  grand  march 
to  Salt  Lake,  which  Young  had  received  in 
fore-handed  season  —  during  the  month  of 
January  - —  were  formally  arranged  and  con- 
firmed. The  Cutler's  park  camp  had  been 
moved  to  Winter  Quarters  in  October,  and 
the  advance  guard  returned  from  their  win- 
ter's  sojourn  at   Niobrara  in  the  spring  of 

1847. 

Heber  C.  Kimball  started  six  teams  west- 
ward on  the  5th  of  April,  1847,  and  the  party- 
went  into  camp  on  the  Elkhorn;  but  Kim- 
ball returned  to  Winter  Quarters  to  attend 
the  conference  held  on  the  6th,  at  which  the 
final  arrangements  were  made  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  pioneer  band,  which  was  to 
explore  the  Rocky  mountain  basin  in  search 
of  a  final  rest  for  the  saints.  Besides  Young 
and  Kimball,  prominent  among  those  who 
attended  this  remarkable  conference,  of 
great  social  interest  and  import,  were  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  Orson  Pratt,  George  A. 
Smith,  Willard  Richards,  Amasa  Lyman, 
and  Ezra  T.  Benson.  These  were  of  the 
twelve  apostles. 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  1847,  this  pioneer 
band  moved  out  of  Winter  Quarters,  and 
after  the  first  day's  march  they  halted  at  the 


rendezvous  which  had  been  established  by 
Kimball  on  the  Elkhorn  river  two  days  be- 
fore.   Here  the  final  apportionment  of  goods 
to  be  carried  and  other  arrangements  in  de- 
tail were  made.     On  the  8th  another  party 
started  for  the  rendezvous;  and  on  the  9th 
still  another,  including  Brigham  Young  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball.    This  party  joined  others 
who   had   assembled   at   Cutler's   park,   and 
they  camped  the  first  night  four  miles  east 
of  Papillion  creek.     The  main  body  of  the 
pioneer  band  reached  the  Elkhorn  river  on 
the  nth.     The  leaders  returned  from  these 
outposts  from  time  to  time  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters ;   but   on    the    14th   the   final    departure 
took  place,  the  last  wagons  leaving  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Brigham  Young 
and   other   prominent   leaders  were   in   this 
party.     They   traveled   nineteen   miles   that 
day  and  camped  near  Papillion  creek,  and 
reached  the   Elkhorn  the  next  day  half  an 
hour  before   noon.     The  river  was  crossed 
on  a  raft  which  had  been  constructed  by  the 
advance   band.     On   the  23d  a   part  of  the 
teams  forded  "the  dangerous  Loup  Fork  of 
the  Platte."    It  was  then  decided  that  it  was 
necessary   to  build   a   raft   to   assist  in   the 
crossing.     On    the   28th   the   party  camped 
near  the  present  site  of  Grand  Island.    They 
kept  along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  river 
and  reached  Scotts  Bluff,  not  far  from  the 
present  Wyoming  boundary,  on  the  27th  of 
May.     They  entered  Salt  Lake  valley  July 
21st,   and   on    the    22d    selected   a    camping 
ground  on  the  present  site  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
This    pioneer   band    of    Mormon    emigrants 
comprised      149     people,     including     three 
women  —  Harriet     Page     Wheeler    Young, 
wife  of  Lorenzo  D.  Young;  Clara  Decker 
Young,  wife  of  Brigham  Young;  and  Ellen 
Saunders  Kimball,  wife  of  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball —  247  animals  and  72  wagons.     These 
were  loaded  with  provisions  and  farm  ma- 
chinery.    This  itinerary  is  from  the  record 
of  the  journal  kept  by  Apostle  Orson  Pratt, 
who    measured    the    distance    from    Winter 
Quarters   to   the   eighth   ward   square,   Salt 
Lake  City,  as  1,054^4  miles. 
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Brigham  Young  started  back  to  Winter 
Quarters  on  the  26th  of  August  with  a  party 
of  107  persons,  arriving  October  31st. 

After  the  departure  of  the  pioneer  band 
from  Winter  Quarters,  the  others  who  were 
able  to  travel  organized  a  company  called 
the  First  Immigration.  It  comprised  1,553 
people,  with  about  560  wagons  with  a  large 
amount  of  live  stock  and  poultry.  This  ex- 
pedition was  under  command  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt  and  John  Taylor,  and  it  reached  Salt 
Lake  valley  in  several  divisions  during  the 
fall  of  1847.  The  consummate  organizing 
ability  of  Brigham  Young,  if  not  of  others 
of  the  Mormon  leaders,  was  shown  in  this 
great  exodus  from  Nebraska.  Young,  who 
went  with  the  pioneer  band,  was  chosen 
lieutenant-general.  The  subsequent  expedi- 
tions were  organized  and  conducted  with 
military  precision,  being  divided  into  com- 
panies of  100  each,  subdivided  into  bands  of 
50  and  squads  of  10,  each  of  the  companies 
being'  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  all 
under  the  authority  and  command  of  the 
high  council  of  the  church.  Outriders  se- 
lected each  camp  on  the  day  preceding,  and 
formed  a  skirmish  line.  The  wagons  pro- 
ceeded in  a  double  column  and  at  every  im- 
portant halting  place  were  formed  in  two 
arcs  of  circles,  openings  being  left  between 
the  sections;  the  tongues  of  the  wagons 
pointed  outward,  each  front  wheel  lapping 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  next  wagon.  The 
cattle  wire  confined  inside  this  effective  cor- 
ral and  fortification,  and  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  two  openings.  The  people, 
for  the  reason  presumably  that  they  were 
not,  like  the  cattle,  subject  to  stampede, 
took  their  chances  in  tents  pitched  outside 
the  ramparts.  When  the  camp  abutted  on 
a  large  stream,  the  wagons  were  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  each  extremity  resting  upon 
the  river,  which  answered  for  a  defense  on 
that  side.  Overlapping  extensions  widened 
the  wagon  beds  to  six  feet,  and  they  were 
laden  with  farm  machinery,  grains  for  seed 
and  provender,  and  the  familiar  coops  of 
chickens.  The  larger  prairie  schooners 
were  drawn  by  six  oxen  ;  but  there  were  all 


sizes  and  grades  of  vehicles  between  this 
king  of  emigrant  travel  and  a  cart  drawn 
by  a  single  cow.  The  wily  and  wary  In- 
dians soon  discovered  the  perfect  armed 
organization  of  the  Mormons,  and  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  attempts  to  stam- 
pede the  cattle,  they  traversed  the  country  of 
the  hostiles  without  serious  attempts  at  de- 
predation or  attack. 

In  May,  1848,  Brigham  Young  headed  an 
expedition  from  Winter  Quarters,  compris- 
ing 1,229  people  and  397  wagons ;  Heber  C. 
Kimball  headed  another  in  July,  comprising 
662   people   and   226   wagons ;   and   Willard 


Brigham  Young 
Richards,  following  not  long  after  with  526 
persons  and  169  wagons,  left  Winter  Quar- 
ters a  deserted  camp.  The  general  Mormon 
emigration  over  this  route  continued  to  be 
extensive,  though  gradually  falling  off,  till 
as  late  as  1852.  The  route  of  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  was  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  to  Independence,  and  thence  by  the 
Oregon  trail,  or  for  those  who  preferred  it, 
the  old  route  to  Council  Point  near  Kanes- 
ville.  The  principal  crossing  was  at  Beth- 
lehem,   opposite    the    mouth    of   the    Platte 
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river.  Old  Fort  Kearney,  and  subsequent 
to  1856,  Wyoming,  Otoe  county,  shared  this 
northern  Mormon  travel.  It  now  followed 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  to  New 
Fort  Kearney.  "The  trail  officially  recog- 
nized and  directed  was  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Platte,  leaving  Kanesville  by 
way  of  Crescent,  making  a  rendezvous  at 
Boyer  Lake  or  Ferryville,  crossing  the  river 
to  the  abandoned  Winter  Quarters,  then  to 
the  Elkhorn  rendezvous,  with  ferries  over 
the  Elkhorn  and  Loup.  All  the  sunflower 
trails  converged  at  Fort  Laramie.  The 
North  Plate  route  was  deemed  the  more 
healthful,  and  was  thus  constantly  urged  and 
recommended  by  the  church  authorities  at 
Kanesville.  Orson  Hyde  counted  500  graves 
on  the  trail  south  of  the  Platte  and  but 
three  north  of  the  Platte,  from  the  Missouri 
to  Fort  Laramie." 

Several  thousand  Mormons,  through  dis- 
affection or  lack  of  means  for  traveling,  re- 
mained in  the  Missouri  valley  —  in  south- 
western Iowa;  and  as  late  as  1853  Potta- 
wattamie county  was  under  their  complete 
political  control,  which  was  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  political  officers,  including  mem- 


bers of  the  legislature,  with  the  same  rigid 
exclusiveness  that  has  characterized  their 
government  in  Utah,  and  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  combinations  of  religious 
zealots. 

The  inevitable  depredations  of  the  ag- 
gressive Mormons  upon  the  groves  of  tim- 
ber adjacent  to  their  camps  west  of  the 
Missouri  caused  serious  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians within  a  year  after  the  settlement  on 
that  side;  and  those  who  had  not  emigrated 
westward  were  obliged  to  settle  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  by  permission  of 
the  Pottawattomies  to  remain  there  for  five 
years.  They  settled  in  the  Indian  creek 
valley,  in  the  heart  of  the  present  site  of 
Council  Bluffs,  gathering  around  an  old 
block  house  there  which  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  The  settlement  was  at  first 
called  "Miller's  Hollow,"  after  the  Mormon 
bishop,  Miller;  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
brother  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer, was  possessed  of  a  dominant  spirit, 
and  though  a  gentile  was  friendly  to  the 
Mormons ;  so  Kanesville  supplanted  the 
original  name  bestowed  by  or  in  honor  of 
their  own  bishop. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  First  Governor  —  Rival  Towns  —  Organization  —  Election    Precincts — First 

Capital  Controversv — First  Election 


GOVERNOR  BURT.  Francis  Burt 
was  already  a  man  of  mark  in  the 
nation  when,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  first  governor  of  Ne- 
braska.1 His  previous  training  and  expe- 
rience in  political  public  service  excelled 
that  of  any  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  but  at  an  early  age 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  nullification 
convention  of  South  Carolina  —  his  native 
state  —  in  1832,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  began  a  career  of  nearly  con- 
tinuous membership  in  the  state  legislature, 
until  in  1844  he  was  elected  state  treasurer. 
From  1847  to  1851  he  was  editor  of  the 
Pendleton  Messenger.  In  1852  he  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
his  state,  and  was  then  again  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  In  1853,  soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce,  he 
was  appointed  third  auditor  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
executive  services  in  that  department  until 
he  was  relieved  by  the  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor were  unusually  efficient. 

A  glance  at  the  famous  nullification  con- 
vention and  the  conditions  out  of  which  it 
grew,  reveals  in  an  interesting  way  the  po- 
litical character  of  the  first  governor  of  Ne- 
braska and  political  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try when  the  territory  started  on  its  organ- 
ized career.  Roughly  speaking,  the  north- 
ern states  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  looking  mainly  to 
manufactures,  while  the  southern  states 
were  looking  to  agriculture.     As  a  growing 


sentiment  against  slavery  became  manifest 
in  the  North  about  this  time,  alarm  for  its 
safety  had  begun  in  the  South.  While  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  South  was, 
for  economic  reasons,  naturally  against  a 
protective  tariff  which,  while  it  taxed  their 
importations,  could  not  benefit  them,  since 
they  had  no  expectations  of  developing 
manufactures,  yet  the  doctrine  of  rigid  con- 
struction of  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
which  they  began  to  advocate  about  this 
time,  was  intended  primarily  as  a  defense 
against  congressional  interference  with 
slavery. 

But  these  economic  conditions  were  the 
immediate  occasion,  if  they  were  not  the 
prime  cause  of  the  attempt  to  nullify  the 
protective  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832.  South 
Carolina  had  cast  her  industrial  fortunes 
upon  agriculture  alone,  and  upon  a  single 
branch  of  agriculture,  namely,  cotton  grow- 
ing. Cotton  was  therefore  the  only  impor- 
tant domestic  product  which  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  had  to  exchange  for  the 
manufactured  necessaries  and  luxuries  then 
imported  from  European  countries,  and  they 
felt  and  resented  the  high  tariff  of  1828  and 
1832  as  a  direct  and  heavy  burden  upon 
their  means  of  subsistence.  And  so  they 
then  and  there  began  the  rebellion  which 
ripened  in  i860  and  ended  in  1865. 

In  his  message  to  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature  which  had  been  called  to  pro- 
vide for  the  convention,  Governor  James 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  insisted  that  the  Union  was 
"a    confederacy    composed    of   coequal    and 

1  William  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky  had  been  previ- 

appointed  governor  of  Nebraska  territory,  but 

declined  the  office.     Harpers  Monthly,  vol   ix.  p.  398. 
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coordinate  sovereigns."  The  resolutions 
which  the  convention  adopted  declared  that  . 
the  objectionable  tariff  laws  "are  unauthor- 
ized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  thereof,  and  are  null,  void  and  no  law, 
not  binding  upon  the  state,  its  officers  or 
citizens";  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis- 


Court,  and  that  any  attempt  by  federal 
authority  to  enforce  the  tariff  laws  would 
absolve  the  state  from  the  Union.2  Twenty- 
six  members  of  the  convention  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance,  but  Governor  Burt  was  not  of 
them.  He  was  one  of  the  .136  voting  aye.3 
And  yet  when  we  consider  times  and  con- 


From  a  photograph  owned  by  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 

Francis  Burt 
First  governor  of  Nebraska  territory 


lature  to  adopt  measures  to  enforce  the  or- 
dinance and  prevent  the  enforcement  and 
arrest  the  operation  of  the  acts  annulled; 
that  no  suits  brought  in  the  state  courts  in- 
volving the  validity  of  the  ordinance  or  leg- 
islative enactments  to  enforce  it  should  be 
appealed   to    the    United    States    Supreme 


ditions,  this  drastic  and  revolutionary  act 
should  not  excite  our  wonder.  We  may  not 
affirm  that  Massachusetts  would  not  then 
have  acted  similarly  under  similar  serious 
provocation.     There  was  as  yet  no  strong 

2  Miles'  Register,  vol.  xliii,  p.  219. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  277. 
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or  distinct  comprehension  of  the  importance 
or  sacredness  or  inviolability  of  the  union; 
and  an  adequate  sentiment  of  this  sort 
could  only  be  awakened  by  a  shock.  The 
first  awakening  shock  came  with  the  clash 
of  Jackson's  imperious  championship  of  a 
real  union  against  this  very  South  Carolina 
doctrine  of  the  rope  of  sand  —  of  nullifica- 
tion. The  final  shock  did  not  come  till  the 
day  of  Appomattox.  In  1854,  as  in  1832, 
the  South  dominated  the  Union,  South 
Carolina  dominated  the  South,  and  the  Burt 
family  were  to  the  South  Carolina  manner 
born,  and  were  of  influential  standing  in 
that  turbulent,  intractable,  and  irrepressible 
commonwealth. 

Armistead  Burt  was  even  more  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs  than  his  younger 
brother,  our  Nebraska  governor.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  five  consecutive  terms,  from  1843  to 
1853,  and  was  temporary  speaker  of  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  for  a  short  time  during  the 
illness  of  the  speaker.  He  survived  the 
Civil  war,  politically  as  well  as  physically, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  of  1865  which  enacted  the  "black 
code,"  and  in  1876  assisted  General  Wade 
Hampton  in  the  revolutionary  political 
movement  which  rid  the  state  of  the  carpet- 
bag regime.  Episodes  in  his  career  in  Con- 
gress, at  the  time  when  Douglas  was  first 
undertaking  the  political  organization  of  the 
vast  northwest  territory  known  as  Ne- 
braska, indicate  the  short-sighted,  imperi- 
ous presumption  and  narrow  provincialism 
of  the  pro-slavery  sentiment,  which  was  to 
overreach  itself  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Nebraska  bill  —  the  first 
step  toward  its  self-destruction,  secession 
being  the  second,  and  war  the  third  and 
last.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1844,  there 
was  a  sharp  debate  in  the  Flouse  over  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anti-slavery  members 
to  ignore  or  set  aside  the  rule  made  by  the 
Twenty-fifth  Congress  excluding  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  Mr.  Burt,  answer- 
ing Beardsley  of  New  York,  uttered  the 
following  fiery  speech: 

Language  is  impotent  to  express  the  in- 


tensity of  scorn  and  contempt  with  which 
South  Carolina  regards  the  miserable,  up- 
start morality  of  the  North  which  attempts 
to  hold  up  her  domestic  institutions  to  the 
odium  of  the  world.  .  .  The  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Severance)  has  told  the  House 
that  that  class  of  petitions  will  never  cease 
until  Congress  docs  its  duty  by  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  I 
beg  permission  to  say  that  whenever  that 
discussion  is  raised  in  this  hall  it  will  be  the 
last  subject  that  an  American  Congress  will 
ever  discuss  here.  The  South  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  she 
would  act  accordingly.  She  would  not  al- 
low that  government  to  which  she  had  sur- 
rendered certain  attributes  of  her  sov- 
ereignty for  the  protection  of  this  property 
to  be  permitted  in  any  form  to  invade  it.4 

It  must  have  been  obvious  at  the  time 
that  the  settlers  of  Nebraska  would  be 
strongly  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  and  it  is 
indicative  of  the  subservient  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  administration  that  a  man  so  widely 
distant  in  both  sentiment  and  location 
should  be  sent  to  rule  over  them.  Our 
wonder  is  increased  by  the  reflection  that 
the  great  hardships  incident  to  traversing 
the  vast  physical  distance  cost  the  first  gov- 
ernor his  life. 

With  the  exception  of  the  short  beginning 
of  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  railroad  — 
from  Milwaukee,  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Is- 
land to  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  spurs  or 
beginnings  in  Illinois,  no  railways  had  been 
built  west  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
through  Chicago.  Most  of  the  railways  of 
the  country  were  confined  to  southern 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  the  northeastern  and 
southeastern  states. 

Governor  Burt  was  commissioned  Au- 
gust 2,  1854,  and  on  the  11th  of  September 
following  he  left  his  home  —  Pendleton, 
South  Carolina  —  for  Nebraska,  accompa- 
nied by  his  young  son,  Armistead,  and  sev- 
eral neighbors  who  intended  to  settle  in  the 
new  territory.  The  party  traveled  by  fre- 
quent alternations  of  private  conveyance, 
"stage,"  railway,  and  steamboat.  The  ex- 
treme isolation  of  Nebraska  and  the  pro- 
gress of  railways  toward  the  west  at  that 
time  are  illustrated  in  an  interesting  man- 

*  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  303-304. 
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ner  by  the  account  of  this  journey  given  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  from  Dr.  Artni- 
stead  Burt  at  his  home  in  New  Mexico. 

From  Chicago  they  might  have  gone  by 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  railroad,  which 
had  been  completed  to  the  Mississippi  river 
earlier  in  the  year  1854,  but  since  they  could 
go  part  of  the  way  to  St.  Louis  by  railroad 
and  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  steamboat 
they  preferred  that  route  rather  than  to 
cross  the  unsettled  plains  of  Iowa  by 
wagon. 

This  very  complicated  and  difficult  guber- 
natorial journey  was  suggestive  of  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  politics  and  of  the 
hard  road  over  which  Douglas,  with  his 
new  whip  of  popular  sovereignty,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Nebraska  bill,  was  attempt- 
ing to  drive  the  democratic  party.  And 
yet,  though  the  course  of  the  governor  and 
that  of  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  democracy 
alike  led  to  tragic  disaster,  it  is  doubtful 
that  either  could  have  chosen  a  better  or 
wiser  one.  Comparison  of  the  material  and 
political  condition  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  as  illustrated  by  these  aims  and  strug- 
gles of  Burt  and  of  Douglas,  with  present 
conditions  reveals  the  miracle  that  has  been 
wrought  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

Governor  Burt  was  very  ill  when  he 
reached  St.  Louis  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
over  there  several  days,  confined  to  his  bed. 
By  the  time  he  reached  Bellevue,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  he  had  grown  still  worse, 
and  he  continued  to  sink  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  October  18th.  He  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  the  16th,  before  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ferguson,  and  so  was  governor  two 
days. 

Correspondence  between  Mrs.  Burt  and 
her  husband  shows  that  she  repined  over 
his  absence  at  his  post  in  Washington,  and 
when  he  submitted  to  her  the  question  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  governorship  of  Ne- 
braska she  replied  eagerly  that  she  would 
go  anywhere  if  they  could  only  be  together. 
These  letters  show  that  it  was  the  govern- 
or's intention  to  live  permanently  in  Ne- 
braska, and  his  wife  urged  tenderly  that  he 


deserved  a  wider  field  for  his  abilities  than 
was  afforded  by  the  little  isolated  town  of 
Pendleton.  It  appears  also  that  before  the 
Nebraska  appointment  came  they  bitterly 
resented  the  failure  of  President  Pierce  to 
appoint  Mr.  Burt  governor  of  Kansas  ac- 
cording to  a  promise  which  they  under- 
stood he  had  made.  The  story  of  the  gov- 
ernor's funeral  journey  back  to  Pendleton 
and  to  the  wife  is  in  pathetic  contrast  to  the 
eager  hope  and  solicitude  she  had  expressed 
for  a  permanent  family  home,  though  in  an 
unknown  and  immeasurably  distant  coun- 
try. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  Acting  Governor 
Cuming  appointed  Barton  Green,  Col.  Ward 
B.  Howard,  James  Doyle,  and  W.  R.  Jones 
as  an  escort  for  the  body  of  Governor  Burt 
to  his  South  Carolina  home.  They  were  al- 
lowed from  the  contingent  fund  $2  a  day  and 
actual  traveling  expenses,  and  the  boy,  Ar- 
mistead  Burt,  was  allowed  traveling  ex- 
penses to  Pendleton. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  west- 
ern border  Iowans  were  the  self-constituted 
but  logical  "next  friends"  of  prospective 
Nebraska,  and  the  following  picture  of  con- 
ditions and  prospects  of  the  coming  terri- 
tory drawn  by  Mr.  Henn,  representative 
from  western  Iowa,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  March  3,  1854,  already 
quoted  from,  should  be  regarded  as  fairly 
true  to  nature: 

Ten  years  ago  we  looked  for  a  further 
west,  and  for  a  time  when  Iowa  was  to  be 
a  frontier  state  no  longer.  Step  by  step 
that  emigrating  spirit,  which  first  breathed 
American  air  on  Plymouth  Rock,  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Kansas.  Nebraska,  a  name 
familiar  only  to  Indian  ears,  was  in  a  few 
short  months  becoming  a  watchword  for  the 
frontier  settlers.  The  year  1846  found  not 
a  few  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  await- 
ing legal  authority  to  cross  and  occupy 
"those  green  meadows  prepared  by  nature's 
hand."  In  the  summer  of  1853  not  less  than 
3,000  souls  had  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  Iowa  ready  to  make  their  future  home  on 
that  soil.5 

5  Appendix  Cong.  Globe,  vol.  xxix,  p.  885. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  voted 
against  the  measure  for  territorial  organi- 
zation a  year  ago  to  save  the  rights  of  the 
Indians,  but  in  favor  of  appropriations  for 
securing  treaties  since  made.  According 
to  reliable  estimates,  he  said,  there  were  now 
in  Nebraska  9,000,000  acres  of  land  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians  by  purchase  and 
treaty,  and  12,133,120  acres  heretofore 
owned  by  the  United  States  —  in  all,  21,- 
133,120  acres  open  for  settlement. 

Replying  to  the  objection  raised  by  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  "there  are  no  peo- 
ple in  the  country  proposed  to  be  organized 
except  Indians,  half-breeds,  traders,  soldiers, 
and    those    in    the    employ    of    the    Indian 


Rival  Towns.  But  in  numbers,  aspira- 
tions, and  hopes  the  carpet-bag  politicians 
and  other  promoters  of  the  infant  territory 
were  as  great  as  its  actual  population  was 
small,  and  the  townsites  did  not  fall  below 
them  in  any  of  the  qualities  named.  The 
first  number  of  the  Arrow  makes  a  round- 
up of  those  worthy  of  notice. 

These  pioneers  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  esthetic  quality  of  the  sites  of 
the  future  cities,  and  it  was  exploited  to  the 
utmost  in  the  acrimonious  controversies 
over  the  respective  merits  of  Omaha  and 
Bellevue.  To  the  Palladium's  observation 
that  "Belleview  is  admitted  by  every  im- 
portant observer  to  be  the  most  command- 


From  drawing  by  Geo.  Simons,  in  the  frontier  sketch  book  of  N.  P.  Dodge 

First  Claim  Cabin  in  Nebraska 
Built  by  Daniel  Norton,  between  Omaha  and  Bellevue,  in  1853 


bureau,"  Mr.  Henn  said  that  a  few  months 
ago  this  was  no  doubt  the  case,  because  the 
people  of  the  frontier  were  law-abiding  and 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  regulations 
of  the  government  which  forbade  their  oc- 
cupancy of  the  country.  Yet  an  intelligent 
citizen  had  informed  him  that  two  months 
since  there  were  between  five  hundred  and 
six  hundred  whites  within  that  territory  by 
permission  of  officers  of  the  government  — 
three  hundred  at  Fort  Laramie,  two  hundred 
at  Fort  Kearney,  and  seventy-five  scattered 
at  other  points.  Within  three  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  he  asserted,  there 
would  be  not  less  than  three  thousand  peo- 
ple in  Nebraska;  and  the  same  conditions 
existed  in  Kansas. 


ing  and  beautiful  location,"  the  Arrow  re- 
plies that  Omaha  "is  nevertheless  a  hand- 
some place";  and  in  detail:  "It  occupies  a 
beautiful  plateau,  sloping  well  to  the  river. 
The  view  is  extensive  and  pic- 
turesque, taking  in  a  long  reach  of  the  river 
both  up  and  down,  the  broad,  rich  bottom 
lands  dotted  over  with  fields,  houses  and 
cattle,  and  a  strange,  romantic,  and  be- 
wildering background  of  indented  and 
variously    formed   bluffs." 

Nor  was  the  industrious  promulgation  of 
this  early  'Iowa  idea"  confined  to  the  local 
field.  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Arrow  is 
copied  correspondence  of  the  old  Ohio  State 
Journal  which  tells  the  old,  old  story: 

But  the  site  which  seems  to  me  to  contain 
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the  most  advantages  is  that  of  the  city  of 
Omaha.  .  .  The  plat  is  most  beautiful 
and  attractive.  .  .  Several  gentlemen 
of  capital  and  great  influence  are  interested 
in  this  new  city  and  a  regular  survey  and 
platting  of  premises  is  now  going  on.  Be- 
ing so  near  Council  Bluffs,  the  only  town 
of  any  size  in  western  Iowa,  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages as  the  seat  of  government,  and  a 
vigorous  effort  is  being  made  by  those  hav- 
ing influence  in  the  right  quarter  to  secure 
that  object.  A  public  square  and  a  state 
house  will  be  donated  by  the  company  for 
this  purpose.  If  it  succeeds  Omaha  will  at 
once  take  rank  as  the  first  city  in  Nebraska, 
and  if  the  roads  come  to  Council  Bluffs  it 
will,  whether  it  becomes  the  capital  or  not, 
assume  an  important  position. 


his  reckoning.  He  could  with  some  safety 
discount  the  influences  around  him  which, 
about  two  years  later,  diverted  the  Rock 
Island  down  the  Mosquito  to  Council  Bluffs 
from  its  intended  route  down  Pigeon  creek 
to  a  terminus  at  the  rock-bottom  crossing 
opposite  Florence.  And  while  this  reason 
was  not  free  from  the  hit-or-miss  element 
and  the  influence  of  the  wish  over  the 
thought,  yet  it  foreshadowed  a  great  eco- 
nomic fact.  Here  the  railway  was  to  pre- 
cede occupancy  and  growth,  and  so,  during 
an  exceptionally  long  period  of  commercial 
and  political  dominance  was  to  receive,  if 
not  to  exact,  from  its  creatures  recognition 
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Drawing  by  Simons,  from  N.  P.  Dodge  sketch  book 

Bellevue,  Nebraska,  1856 
No.  1  (near  center),  old  home  of  Peter  A.  Sarpy;  No.  2  (in  fore- 
ground), Sarpy's  new  home;  No.  3,  Indian  mission;  hill  on  extreme 
right,  present  site  of  Bellevue  College. 


We  may  well  believe  that  these  esthetic 
conceits  would  be  much  less  obtruded  in  a 
contest  for  the  choice  of  a  site  of  a  capital 
in  the  face  of  the  more  dominant  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  present.  But  our  beauty- 
struck  pioneers  did  not,  after  all,  miss  the 
main  chance ;  for  in  the  same  article  the 
Arrow  significantly  observes  that,  "in  full 
view,  and  due  east,  is  Council  Bluffs  City, 
the  great  and  well  known  local  point  of  the 
Iowa  railroads." 

While  this  mouthpiece  of  Council  Bluffs 
spoke  wide  of  the  fact  —  for  that  place  had 
not  been  fixed  upon  then  as  the  objective  of 
any  railroad  —  yet  he  did  not  speak  without 


and   obeisance   as   the   creator  of  the   com- 
monwealth. 

At  the  beginning  Nebraska  was  a  state 
without  people,  and  it  remained  so,  vir- 
tually, until  their  forerunners,  the  railroads, 
opened  the  way  for  and  brought  them.  This 
phenomenon  distinguishes  the  settlement 
of  the  trans-Missouri  plains  from  that  of 
the  country  eastward  of  them.  There  the 
railways  followed  the  people.  Here  they 
preceded  the  people,  and  hither,  as  self- 
created  immigration  bureaus,  they  both 
persuaded  and  carried  them.  It  was  when 
the  railways,  having  crossed  Illinois  and 
having  been  projected  across  Iowa,  pointed 
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the  way  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Plains  that 
the  people  collected  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Missouri  river  barrier  and  cast  a 
wistful  eye  to  the  Nebraska  Canaan. 

On  these  Plains,  in  their  isolated  state, 
the  industrial  arts  were  impracticable; 
there  was  only  the  soil  capable  of  produc- 
ing staple  foods.  Until  the  railways  came 
to  carry  the  staple  products  of  the  soil  to 
the  far  eastern  market,  and  to  bring  back  in 
exchange  all  the  other  necessities  of  life,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  indispensable  fuel,  the 
very  tools  and  material  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  erection  of  shelter  for  man  and 
beast  and  for  all  other  improvements,  life 
could  be  endurable  only  along  the  Missouri 
river,  and  comfortable  nowhere.  So  great 
was  the  extremity  in  this  beginning  of  civil- 
ized utilization  of  these  Plains  that  even 
statesmen,  usually  the  most  ubiquitous  of 
all  our  animals,  were  wanting,  necessitating 
the  importation  of  members  of  Congress 
and  even  of  the  local  legislature. 

The  pleasantries  and  sarcasms  of  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  two  principal  and  rival 
towns  lay  bare,  like  searchlights,  the  ex- 
treme slenderness  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  political  beginning  was  to  rest. 
The  Arrow  of  October  13,  1854,  referring 
to  a  reception  at  Bellevue  prepared  for 
Governor  Burt  on  his  arrival,  says  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  fifteen  persons 
present  —  "all  the  citizens  and  some  neigh- 
bors." The  Palladium  of  the  week  before 
had  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  editor's  visit 
•to  Omaha.  He  tells  us  that  after  landing 
from  the  steam  ferry-boat: 

We  expected  the  beauty  of  the  location 
would  manifest  itself  at  first  glance,  and 
then  the  commanding  features  we  had  often 
read  of  in  the  Arrow,  would  at  once  claim 
our  attention.  But,  instead  of  this  we 
looked  around  wondering  which  way  to  go 
to  find  the  city.  We  were  at  a  loss  at  first 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  actually 
spread  out  before  us,  and  much  more  to 
identify  the  locality  of  its  commanding 
point  —  the  focus  of  business. 

And  then  the  outraged  Arrow  lets  fly  in 
this  spirited  fashion,  and  though  we  are 
thankful   for  the  information  about  Omaha 


which  is  disclosed  by  the  retort,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  relatively  blunt: 

Focus  of  business  indeed !  Four  months 
ago  there  was  not  a  family  upon  this  spot 
nor  a  house  reared.  Now  there  are  two 
stores  and  some  twenty  houses,  with  a  score 
more  in  progress.  Query :  Where  is  the 
"focus  of  business"  at  Belleview?  When 
there  has  been  one  house  reared  upon  the 
commanding  site  we  shall  not  farther  in- 
trude so  impertinent  an  inquiry.  The  city 
of  Belleview  is  easily  found,  not  a  building 
nor  a  pile  of  material  obstructs  the  vision. 

The  same  number  of  the  Arrow  an- 
nounced that  arrangements  had  been  made 


Charles  H.  Downs 
Pioneer  of  Omaha,  Nebraska 

at  Omaha  for  a  reception  to  Governor  Burt 
"in  a  style  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
many  an  older  place."  The  committee  of 
reception  were  Charles  B.  Smith,  Alfred 
D.  Jones,  William  R.  Rogers,  Robert  B. 
\\  bitted,  Michael  Murphy,  William  Clancy, 
Samuel  A.  Lewis,  Charles  H.  Downs,  Wil- 
liam N.  Byers,  and  William  Wright.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  were  T.  Allen, 
Charles  B.  Smith,  David  Lindley,  Alexan- 
der Davis,  and  Charles  H.  Downs.  "Both 
committees  will  continue  in  their  respective 
stations  until  such  time  as  the  governor's 
health  will  justify  their  action."  But  the 
committees  continued  in  their  respective 
stations  till,  one  by  one,  so  far  as  is  known, 
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with  the  single  exception  of  Charles  H. 
Downs,  they  have  been  summoned  to  fol- 
low the  ruler  they  were  to  honor  to  the 
other  shore  where  mayhap  the  long  pre- 
pared reception  has  at  last  been  held. 

Though  Secretary  Cuming,  who,  by  the 
death  of  Governor  Burt  and  the  provision  of 
the  organic  act,  became  acting  governor, 
was  to  be  architect  of  the  organic  begin- 
ning of  Nebraska,  yet  in  a  deeper  and 
broader  sense  the  beginning  had  taken  place 


Fenner  Ferguson 
First  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska 

in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1854,  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  settlers  who  came  filled  with  the 
anticipations  and  hopes,  accustomed  to  the 
asperities,  inured  to  the  hardships,  and  con- 
scious of  the  constructive  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  pioneer  life.  For  fifty-one 
years  after  its  acquisition  the  land  these 
pioneers  had  come  to  possess  had  been  an 
unorganized  prairie  wilderness.  During  all 
that  time  the  geographers  had  described  it 


as  a  part  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  un- 
fit for  agriculture  —  of  too  arid  a  climate 
and  too  lean  a  soil  to  attract  or  sustain  any 
considerable  permanent  civilized  population. 
Organization.  There  were  neither  laws 
nor  political  organization*  The  bare  and 
ill-defined  territorial  boundary  was  the  only 
finger-mark  of  civilization  or  sign  of  civil- 
ized control.  Writer  and  reader  are  able  to 
remember  that  the  nearest  railway  was  yet 
three  hundred  miles  from  our  borders.  Re- 
liable estimates  that  property  values,  real 
and  personal,  are  over  three  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1917  show  the  miracle 
wrought  by  these  beginners  whose  creed 
has  been  faith  and  good  works.  And  this 
enormous  and  almost  incomprehensible  sum 
vested  in  the  farms,  homes,  manufactories, 
railroads,  and  other  belongings  of  Nebraska 
has  been  accumulated  almost  wholly  by  the 
tillage  of  its  fecund  soil.  The  homely  art 
of  plowing  and  the  faithful  labor  of  plant- 
ing, fused  with  domestic  economy  and  good 
management  by  individual  citizens,  have  popu- 
lated, organized,  and  developed  the  resources 
of  the  ninety-three  counties,  caused  all 
the  beautiful  homes,  the  fruitful  orchards, 
the  bountiful  crops,  the  thriving  plants  of 
manufacture,  and  the  prosperous  towns  and 
cities  to  arise  like  exhalations  upon  the 
prairies.  Then  the  most  hopeful  and  pro- 
phetic hardly  expected  to  see  any  acre  of  Ne- 
braska land  sold  for  agricultural  purposes 
during  his  life  for  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  or  thought  that  improvement  was 
practicable  more  than  forty  to  sixty  miles 
beyond  our  eastern  border.  Land  in  and 
of  itself  has  no  more  exchangeable  value 
■  than  air  and  water;  it  depends  for  its  value 
on  human  effort  put  forth  upon  it,  or  in  re- 
lation to  it.  As  lately  as  1866  one  could 
get  agricultural  college  scrip  for  fifty  to 
seventy  cents  an  acre.  The  value  of  lands 
then  expressed  in  cents  must  be  now  ex- 
pressed in  like  numbers  of  dollars. 

I  offered  to  sell  to  some  parties  in  New 
York  City  twenty  thousand  acres  of  Otoe 
county  land  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  proposition  was  based  upon  an  option 
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of  twenty  thousand  acres  of  college  scrip, 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  which  a 
friend  had  secured  for  me.  Elated  at  the 
prospect  of  making  forty  cents  an  acre  I 
went  in  great  haste  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  there  for  two  weeks  labored  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  possible  purchasers  my 
faith  that  the  land  would  be  worth  five  or 
ten  dollars  an  acre  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
But,  while  they  listened  to  my  descrip- 
tions of  the  soil,  its  possibilities  in  produc- 
tiveness, and  my  forecasts  of  future  values, 
not  a  man  of  the  wealthy  financiers  with 
whom  I  labored,  and  all  of  them  had  idle 
money,  would  buy  an  acre.  The  scheme  fell 
through  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Xew  Yorkers,  we  were  too  remote  from 
means  of  transportation." 

No  railroad  touched  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  opposite  Nebraska  until  1867. 
Then  the  Northwestern  reached  Council 
Bluffs,  and  offered  the  farmers  of  this  state 
their  first  rail  connection  with  Chicago  and 
the  markets  of  the  east.  Those  rails  were 
laid  in  relation  to  Nebraska  lands.  The 
Rock  Island  and  the  Burlington  soon  fol- 
lowed, and,  together  with  the  Union  Pacific 
and  other  railroad  lines  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  contributed  to  establish 
land  values  from  the  river  to  the  foothills 
of  the  mountains. 

The  acting  governor  of  Nebraska,  Thomas 
B.  Cuming,  ostensibly  lived  on  the  town- 
site  of  Omaha,  but  he  really  abode  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  The  city  of  Omaha  had  a  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
It  had  no  hotel,  only  a  half  dozen  finished 
cabins,  a  few  shanties,  and  a  tavern  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  to  be  called  the  Douglas 
1  louse ;  and  neither  man  nor  beast  could  yet 
find  comfort  there  in  the  way  of  board  and 
lodging.  Of  tawny  autumnal  color,  the  un- 
broken plains  stretched  from  that  hamlet  to 
the  Rocky  mountains  like  a  gigantic  can- 
vas awaiting  only  the  touch  of  intelligent 
industry  to  make  it  glow  with  all  the  vivid 
shades  and  colorings  of  modern  civilization. 
But  precedent  to  all  enterprise  and  develop- 
ment was  required  the  establishment  of 
order,  civil  organization,  and  law.  The 
organic  act  provided  for  that.     The  United 


States  had  authorized  the  president  to  ap- 
point for  the  territory  a  governor,  a  secre- 
tary, three  district  judges,  a  district  attor- 
ney,  and  a  marshal.  President  Franklin 
Pierce  had  named,  and  the  Senate  had  con- 
firmed, Francis  Burt  of  South  Carolina,  gov- 
ernor; Thomas  B.  Cuming  of  Iowa,  secre- 
tary; Experience  Estabrook  of  Wisconsin, 
United  States  district  attorney  ;  Fenner  Fer- 


James  Bradley 

Associate  justice  of  the  first   supreme  court  of 

the  territory  of  Nebraska 

guson  of  Michigan,  chief  justice;  E.  R.  Har- 
den of  Georgia  and  James  Bradley  of  In- 
diana, associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court;  and  Mark  W.  Izard  of  Arkansas, 
United  States  marshal.  Each  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  was  judge  also  of  one 
of  the  three  judicial  districts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  carpet-bag  system 
had  full  sway  in  that  early  day;  and  under 
it  the  unfortunate  territories,  during  their 
existence  as  '  such,  continued  to  be  the 
eleemosynary  asylum  for  superannuated  or 
superfluous  politicians.  In  considering  the 
question  as  to  who  should  succeed  Governor 

6  Personal  recollections  of  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
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Burt,  the  Omaha  Arrozv  furnishes  us  at 
once  a  strong  and  discriminating  character- 
ization of  the  pioneers  — ■  the  more  forceful 
and  interesting  because  "written  on  the 
spot,"  and  by  one  of  them  —  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  carpet-bag  system : 

It  is  with  heartfelt  gratification  that  we 
witness  the  degree  of  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  manifested  of  late  by  persons 
throughout  the  territory  desirous  of  serving 
the  "dear  people"  in  the  capacity  of  your 
humble  servant,  in  the  small  number  of  of- 
fices within  the  gift  of  an  honest  pioneer 
constituency.  Cosily  seated  as  we  are  in 
our  prairie  sanctum,  we  can  watch  the 
whole  field  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  an 
interest  unappreciated  by  the  aspiring  pa- 
triots or,  genteelly  termed,  Nebraska  state 
office  seekers.     .     . 

We  see  around  us  and  all  over  our  terri- 
tory needy  aspirants  for  the  forty  represen- 
tative offices  within  the  gift  of  a  constitu- 
ency who  have  led  the  van  in  opening  one 
of  the  loveliest  countries  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  We  see  persons  anxious,  eager, 
striving  for  the  votes  of  a  people  upon 
whom  the  old  fogy  sobriquet  of  squatters 
has  often  been  applied,  yet  a  people  as  hon- 
est, as  noble,  as  generous,  as  hospitable,  as 
practically  and  theoretically  democratic  as 
any  in  this  broad  land  of  ours.  They 
are  our  friends  and  we  are  emphati- 
cally theirs.  They  have  come  here,  not  as 
aspirants  for  political  favors,  or  under  out- 
side pressure  for  patronage,  but  have  come 
like  us,  to  rear  a  home  on  the  frontier,  and 
freed  from  the  anti-progressive  customs  of 
old  states,  act  and  feel  as  God  in  His  wis- 
dom intended  man  to  act  and  feel. 

In  selecting  those,  therefore,  who  are  to 
represent  and  make  laws,  to  govern  and 
protect  us,  we  want  practical,  honest  men; 
we  want  men  who  are  even  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  influenced  by  motives  of 
pecuniary  interest ;  men  who  know  the 
country  and  people  whom  they  represent, 
who  have  been  identified  with  their  inter- 
ests, who  have  worked  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  those  interests.  .  .  We  are 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  every  battle- 
riddled  politician,  every  boaster  of  bold 
political  deeds  of  days  gone  by,  every  rant- 
ing politician  should  be  left  to  pursue  any 
other  avocation  than  to  serve  the  "dear  peo- 
ple," and  plain,  practical,  progressive  men 
be  allowed  to  act  for  us  in  the  legislative 
halls.     Of  all  the  creatures  that  roam  this 


fair  land  of  ours,  whom  we  really  most  pity, 
and  whom  we  hold  in  supreme  contempt 
that  species  of  greedy  aspirants  that  always 
hurry  to  a  new  country  to  court  public 
favor,  without  basing  their  claims  upon  the 
shadow  of  a  right,  stand  in  the  superlative 
degree.  We  have  no  faith  in  their  prom- 
ises, no  faith  in  their  actions.  They  cannot 
pass  the  ordeal  among  Nebraska  voters. 

But  our  editor,  like  all  of  them  who  perch 
upon  the  tripod  of  the  "organ,"  is  no  fool 
to  make  a  stumbling  block  of  his  consis- 
tency, and  does  not  hesitate  to  mock  that 
bauble  jewel.  On  the  same  page  with  his 
settler  of  carpet-bagism  he  declares  that  the 
appointment  of  Izard  from  the  alien  Arkan- 
sas country  "would  meet  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  people,"  and  he  reen- 
forces  a  puff  of  Secretary  Cuming  of  the 
foreign  state  of  Iowa  for  the  same  office, 
which  he  has  clipped  from  an  Iowa  paper, 
with  the  assurance  that  "his  many  friends 
here  would  heartily  rejoice  at  such  a  de- 
served  promotion." 

And  then  in  the  next  column  our  editor, 
giving  full  vent  to  his  innate  sentiment  and 
fancy,  answers  the  question  at  the  head  of 
his  article,  "Who  will  be  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska?"  in  this  strain: 

This  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance 
and  one  that  we  often  hear  asked. 

Although  we  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
East  and  all  our  early  associations  are  bound 
up  in  the  hills,  valleys,  hemlock  slopes  and 
clay  soils  of  the  East,  still  we  do  not  the 
less  appreciate  the  energy,  spirit,  talent,  use- 
fulness, and  real  perceptiveness  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  West.  We  love  them  be- 
cause we  know  there  is  the  real  stuff  in 
them  that  constitutes  all  that  is  excellent, 
noble,  brave,  exalted,  and  statesmanlike.  We 
speak  not  of  the  mass,  but  of  many  of  the 
choice  spirits  that  compose  that  industrious 
and  excellent  class  of  society. 

They  leave  the  quiet  firesides  of  home, 
often  strewed  with  the  luxuries  to  which 
their  lives  will  in  future  be  strangers,  to  the 
occupation  and  use  of  those  who  are  less 
able  to  make  a  name  and  fortune  for  them- 
selves, or  who  are  less  ambitious  to  do  a 
work  that  shall  signalize  them  among  those 
who  are  benefactors  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. . 

Thev   are   those    who    retreat    from    the 
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pleasant  haunts  of  youth,  often  sundering 
ties  dearer  than  life  to  become  an  humble 
citizen  of  the  great,  the  unbounded,  the 
glorious  West.  Such  heed  not  labor,  toil, 
or  privation,  they  are  ever  ready  to  meet 
the  disappointment  or  success,  and  in  this 
great  school  every  day  they  receive  a  new 
lesson,  and  early  become  the  true  judges  of 
human  nature,  the  real  philosophers  of  hu- 
man phenomena.  Such  a  class  of  men  can 
never  be  oppressed  or  borne  down  with 
servility  or  tyranny  in  any  form,  and  of 
such  are  and  will  be  the  most  intelligent  and 
exalted  statesmen  of  this  continent. 

For  20  years  have  we  been  on  the  trail  of 
the  frontiers-men ;  and  for  that  time  have 
we  ever  noticed  that  among  the  early  set- 
tlers may  be  found  the  men  who  will  dare 
anything  and  who  are  capable  of  everything. 
Such  men,  tho'  as  tame  as  a  summer  flower, 
and  as  submissive  to  right  as  is  the  ox  to  his 
owner;  still  no  men  are  better  judges  of 
right  than  themselves.  They  know  the 
country,  the  locality,  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  people  in  their  rude  manners 
and  customs,  and  there  are  no  other  class 
of  men  more  capable  of  making  laws  or 
governing  a  country. 

We  have  noticed  with  some  degree  of  in- 
terest the  seldom  failing  practice  by  the 
chief  executives  of  our  Nation,  of  appoint- 
ing for  the  new  territories  men  from  coun- 
tries far  removed,  that  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  people  over  which  they  are  to 
exercise  a  brief  authority.  Wen  whose 
tastes,  habits,  peculiarities,  predilections, 
and  views  have  been  directed  in  a  channel 
far  different,  and  altho'  they  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  best  of  men,  they  may  be 
quite  unfit  for  the  position  assigned  them 
and  unable  to  bear  up  physicially  under  the 
great  changes  they  are  forced  to  undergo. 

No,  we  assert  it  boldly  and  with  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  correctness  of  our  position. 
The  Pioneers  should  for  their  Governor 
have  a  good,  plain,  practical,  frontier  man, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer or  the  frosts  of  winter,  that  can  sup 
from  a  prairie  dog  and  still  be  a  statesman. 
One  w-hose  talent  and  good  sense  is  as  dis- 
cernible in  the  rude  cabin  as  the  princely 
mansion.  One  who  knows  the  people  over 
which  he  is  placed,  as  well  as  their  wants 
and  necessities. 

Give  us  such  a  man  for  Governor,  and  to 
such  a  one  the  people,  the  hardy  pioneer, 
the  energetic  squatter,  will  subscribe  with 
all   their  heart  and   soul.     We  look  not   at 


the  outside;  the  roughest  covering  often 
hides  the  most  brilliant  gem,  or  the  mine  of 
wealth.  Give  us  the  men  schooled  in 
storms,  or  opposed  by  hurricanes  of  ad- 
versity. Such  men  are  firm  and  unwaver- 
ing in  purpose  and  are  worth  a  thousand 
band-box  or  silk  stocking  gentry. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  death  of  Gov- 
ernor Burt,  at  the  mission  house  in  Belle- 
vue,  was  officially  announced  by  Acting 
Governor  Cuming.  The  proclamation  of 
that  death  was  the  first  executive  act.7  Thus 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  a  state  which  is 
indestructible  was  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  its  principal  citizen, 
who  saw  only  possibilities  where  others  of 
his  time  and  generation  are  permitted  to 
experience  great  realities. 

Acting  Governor  Cuming  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  swarthy,  compactly  built  man, 
with  a  head  and  features  that  plainly  be- 
spoke power  of  will,  sagacity,  and  courage. 
He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  weighed  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  His  hair  was  dark  and 
as  straight  as  that  of  an  Indian.  His  black 
eyes,  flashing  energy  and  determination, 
possessed  also  that  charm  which  sturdy  and 
intellectual  training  so  largely  contribute. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  en- 
tering which  he  had  been  carefully  and 
rigorously  prepared  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cuming,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  the  Peninsular  state. 
With  a  fine  aptitude  and  versatility,  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  had  entered  journalism  zeal- 
ously for  his  life  calling,  and  was,  when  ap- 
pointed secretary,  editing  the  Dispatch  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa.8  No  executive  of  the  terri- 
tory or  state  perhaps  has  equaled  him  in 
ability:  and  no  documents  from  the  execu- 
tive office  have  been  couched  in  better  Eng- 
lish than  those  he  put  forth. 

Mr.  Cuming's  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  territory  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
potent  influence  of  Iowa   politicians  added 

'/.om  of  Nebraska.  1855-1857,  p.  41. 

8  Personal  recollections  of  J    Sterling  Morton. 
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to  that  of  Lewis  Cass  of  his  native  state.  His 
oath  of  office  as  secretary  was  adminis- 
tered August  3,  1854,  by  Peter  V.  Daniel, 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  arrived  in  the 
territory  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  To 
the  task  of  evoking  political  order  from  the 
chaos  he  found,  he  was  quite  equal  —  his 
enemies  said  more  than  equal.  In  few  of 
our  commonwealths  has  the  framing  of  the 
state  fallen  to  men  of  such  large  ability  as 
were  the  framers  of  political  Nebraska ;  and 
in  point  of  ability  Thomas  B.  Cuming  should 
doubtless  be  named  with  the  half  dozen  or 


Thomas   B.  Cuming 
First  secretary  and  twice  acting  governor  of  Ne- 
braska territory 

less  of  the  first  class.  In  executive  capacity 
and  aggressive  force,  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  he  ex- 
celled them  all.  Two  of  those  contempor- 
aries have  expressed  the  opinion,  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  that  if  Cuming  had 
gone  to  the  Civil  war  he  would  have  become 
a  distinguished  general.1'  In  audacity,  and 
in  his  methods  in  general,  he  was  Na- 
poleonic.    The    difficult    knot    in    which   he 


found  the  question  of  temporarily  locating 
the  capital  of  the  territory,  which  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  have  striven  in  perplexity 
to  untie,  he  cut  with  an  Alexandrian  stroke, 
and  his  generalship  in  the  campaign  for 
formally  and  legally  fixing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  Omaha  was  of  the  same  order. 
By  like  methods  he  went  about  the  task  of 
organizing  orderly  government  out  of  the 
chaotic  material  he  found. 

Bribery  and  other  forms  of  corruption 
in  the  settlement  of  the  capital  question 
were  freely  and  vociferously  charged,  and 
are  credited  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
survivors  of  those  strenuous  times.  The 
partisans  of  Bellevue  pushed  as  her  supe- 
rior claims  seniority  and  the  intent  of  Gov- 
ernor Burt,  the  real  executive.  At  the  third 
session  df  the  legislature  a  well-distributed 
committee  of  the  council,  composed  of 
Jacob  Safford 10  of  Cass,  Dodge,  and  Otoe 
counties,  Samuel  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Cass, 
and  William  Clancy  of  Washington,  in  their 
unanimous  report  in  favor  of  relocating  the 
capital,  said : 

When  the  first  governor  arrived  in  this 
territory  he  found  but  one  place  entitled 
to  the  name  of  village,  even,  anywhere 
north  of  the  Platte  river.  The  town  of 
Bellevue,  the  first  town-site  north  of  the 
Platte,  was  the  place  where  it  was  known 
it  was  his  intention  to  locate  the  capital. 
His  death,  however,  left  the  matter  in 
other  hands,  and  the  capital  was  located  at 
its  present  site.  Your  committee  are  loth 
to  say  what  influences  are  universally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  in- 
ducing the  present  location.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
territory  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
location  or  with  the  means  by  which  it  was 
located,  and  still  less  by  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  kept  there.11 

Omaha  was  exactly  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  limits  of  population  at  that 
time,  and  nearer  the  center  of  the  north  and 
south  limits  of  the  prospective  and  now 
actual  state  than  Bellevue.  Distances  east 
and  west  were  of  little  consequence  because 

9  Personal  recollections  of  James  M.  Woolworth 
and  Dr.  George  L.  Miller. 

10  Safford  was  a  resident  of  Otoe  countv. 

11  Council  Journal,  1855-1857,  p.  25. 
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it  was  thought  that  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  come  the  country  would  not  be  settled 
more  than  forty  miles  westward  from  the 
river.  Regard  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  and  for  superior  eligibility  as  a  site 
for  a  city  and  as  a  point  for  a  railroad  cross- 
ing certainly  would  have  made  Bellevue 
the  capital.  But  the  population  was  so 
small  and  so  shifting  that  this  consideration 
was  of  little  consequence.  The  new  order 
of  man-made  cities  was  soon  to  be  illus- 
trated in  Omaha  herself,  so  that  the  pri- 
ority argument  for  Bellevue  had  little 
weight. 

It  is  a  truth  or  abstraction  of  small  practi- 
cal consequence  to  say  that  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  should  have  convened  the 
first  legislature  at  Bellevue  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  Governor  Burt,  though 
there  was  at  most  none  other  than  a  moral 
obligation  to  do  so.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  say  that  Acting  Governor 
Cuming  should  have  fairly  apportioned  the 
members  of  the  first  legislature,  so  that  the 
South  Platte,  or  anti-Omaha  settlers  would 
have  had  the  majority  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  In  that  case  the  legislature  would 
perhaps  have  located  the  capital  at  Belle- 
vue where  it  would  have  remained,  not  un- 
likely, to  the  present  time,  and  where  the 
Union  Pacific  bridge  and  terminals  would 
have  followed  it.  In  other  words,  Bellevue 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  Omaha  as 
the  commercial  capital  of  Nebraska,  but 
more  than  that,  for  an  indefinite  time  would 
have  been  the  political  capital  also.  But 
we  say  "perhaps,"  because  the  same  potent 
Iowa  influence,  focused  at  Council  Bluffs, 
which  after  years  of  effort  had  compassed 
territorial  organization  and  made  Nebraska 
a  separate  territory,  might  have  prevailed 
in  spite  of  any  adverse  initiative  of  the  gov- 
ernor. To  contemplate  this  might-have- 
been,  to  conjure  in  the  mind  the  splendid 
dual  capital  which  might  have  adorned  the 
beautiful  site  —  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  most  eligible  of  the  available  sites  — 
of  the  now  deserted  village  is  perhaps  idle 


speculation,  or  at  most  a  fascinating  fancy. 
But  to  relate  the  facts  and  interpret  the 
motives  which  contributed  to  this  important 
incident  in  the  beginning  of  a  common- 
wealth is  legitimate  history. 

On  Saturday,  October  21st,  the  governor 
issued  the  second  proclamation  which  an- 
nounced that  an  enumeration  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  would  begin  October 
24th,  the  purpose  of  the  notice  being  to  en- 
able persons  who  were  temporarily  absent 
from  the  territory  to  return  in  time  for  the 
census.  The  third  proclamation,  dated  Oc- 
tober 26th,  gave  instructions  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  six  deputy  marshals  who  were  to 
take  the  census  in  the  six  districts  into 
which  the  territory  had  been  divided  for 
that  purpose  —  the  first  three  lying  north 
and  the  last  three  south  of  the  Platte  river. 
According  to  the  instructions  the  work  was 
to  be  completed  by  the  20th  of  the  following 
November  and  returns  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Lindley,  postmaster,  Omaha  City,  or  to  the 
governor,  at  the  mission  house,  Bellevue. 
The  governor  appointed  as  enumerators 
Joseph  L.  Sharp,  first  district;  Charles  B. 
Smith,  second  district;  Michael  Murphy, 
third  district;  Eli  R.  Doyle  and  F.  W. 
Symmes,  fourth  district;  Munson  H.  Clark, 
fifth  district;  Charles  W.  Pierce,  sixth  dis- 
trict. 

The  fourth  proclamation,  made  Novem- 
ber 18,  1854,  appointed  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 30,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  The  fifth, 
dated  November  23,  1854,  promulgated 
rules  for  the  elections.  The  sixth  executive 
document,  pertaining  to  territorial  organi- 
zation, issued  November  23,  1854,  pro- 
claimed that  elections  should  be  held  De- 
cember 12;  1S54,  to  choose  a  delegate  to 
Congress  and  members  of  a  legislature 
which  was  to  meet  January  8,  1855.  The 
seventh  proclamation,  issued  December  15, 
1854,  authorized  a  special  election  at  Ne- 
braska City  on  the  21st  of  that  month  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  council  left  by  a  tie  vote 
cast  at  the  regular  election.  On  the  20th 
day  of  December  the  last  two  proclamations 
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pertaining  to  territorial  organization  were 
issued,  one  convening  the  legislature  at 
Omaha,  and  on  the  i6fh  instead  of  the  8th 
of  January,  1855;  the  other  announcing  the 
organization  of  the  judiciary  system,  and 
designating  judges  of  probate,  justices  of 
the  peace,  sheriffs,  constables,  and  clerks 
for  the  several  counties,  and  in  the  same 
proclamation  the  three  judges  were  placed. 
Chief  Justice  Fenner  Ferguson  was  as- 
signed to  the  first  district,  comprising  Doug- 
las and  Dodge  counties ;  Justice  Harden  to 


Judge  Edward  R.  Harden 

the  second,  embracing  all  of  the  counties 
south  of  the  Platte  river;  and  Justice  Brad- 
ley to  the  third  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Burt  and  Washington.  Judge 
Ferguson  arrived  in  the  territory  October 
11,  1854,  and  the  next  day  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  Secretary  Cuming  "at  the  town 
of  Bellevue."  Judge  Bradley  arrived  Octo- 
ber 14th,  and  took  the  oath  before  Judge 
Ferguson  at  Omaha  City,  October  28th ; 
Judge  Harden  arrived  December  1st,  and 
took  the  oath  before  Judge  Ferguson  at 
Bellevue,  December  4th.  Attorney  General 
Estabrook  arrived  at  Omaha  City,  January 
22,  1855,  and  took  the  oath  before  Secre- 
tary Cuming.  Marshal  Izard  arrived  Octo- 
ber 20th,  and  took  the  oath  before  Judge 
Ferguson   at   Bellevue,  October  24th.     The 


Palladium    of    December   6th    gives    this    ac- 
count of  Judge  Harden : 

Hon.  Edward  R.  Harden,  one  of  the  as- 
sociate judges  of  Nebraska,  accompanied  by 
the  clerk  of  his  court,  M.  W.  Riden,  and  J. 
H.  White,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  arrived  at 
Belleview,  December  4.  The  judge  is  a 
middle-aged  man,  spare  in  person  and  to 
appearance  quite  feeble  in  constitution  — 
his  manners,  dress  and  equipage  all  bear  the 
stamp  of  democratic  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy. Fie  is  courteous  in  manner,  agree- 
able  and   affable   in   conversation. 

On  the  23d  of  December  the  governor 
called  for  two  volunteer  regiments  for  de- 
fense against  the  Indians. 

The  date  marks  of  these  state  papers  show 
that  the  executive  office  was  wherever  the 
governor  happened  to  be  when  he  desired  to 
perform  an  executive  act ;  and  they  faintly 
suggest  that  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
each  hamlet  to  become  the  capital  were 
delicately  nurtured,  or  at  least  not  incon- 
siderately or  prematurely  blighted. 

Giving  a  strict  construction  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  organic  act  that  nothing 
therein  contained  "shall  be  construed  to  im- 
pair the  rights  of  person  or  property  now 
pertaining  to  the  Indians  in  said  territory 
so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain  unex- 
tinguished by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  such  Indians,  or  to  include  any 
territory,  which  by  treaty  with  any  Indian 
tribe,  is  not  without  the  consent  of  said 
tribe,  to  be  included  within  the  territorial 
limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  terri- 
tory," he  had  aimed  to  include  in  these  dis- 
tricts only  such  territory  as  had  been  actu- 
ally relinquished  by  the  Indians.  But 
doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  this  restriction  hav- 
ing arisen,  on  the  1st  of  November  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  asking  whether 
he  had  done  right  to  restrict  election  privi- 
leges to  those  actually  within  the  Otoe  and 
Omaha  cessions  and  to  exclude  "the  traders 
and  others  northward  of  the  Blackbird 
Hills,  who  by  the  intercourse  act  of  1834 
have  been  given  special  privileges,  or  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  territory  who  are 
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living  on  Indian  lands  not  yet  ceded,  but  to 
restrict  all  election  control  within  the 
Omaha  ami  Otoe  cessions,  reaching  north 
to  the  Aoway  river,  south  to  the  little  Ne- 
maha river,  and  west  to  the  lands  of  the 
Pawnees." 

"Some  of  the  territorial  officers  and  many 
of  the  citizens,"  he  said,  "contend  that  elec- 
tion precincts  should  be  established  over 
all  the  territory  wherever  white  men  (trad- 
ers and  others)  reside  —  comprising  the 
Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Crows,  and  other  tribes. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  election 
privileges  should  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
settlers  within  the  Omaha  and  Otoe  ces- 
sions where  it  is  now  understood  that  the 
whites  have  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a  permanent  residence."  The 
commissioner  was  asked  to  "state  also 
whether  there  is  any  neutral  or  United 
States  ground  south  of  the  Platte  river, 
south  and  west  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouri 
cession.,  where  an  election  precinct  may  be 
made." 

The  commissioner,  Mr.  George  W.  Many- 
penny,  answered  that, 

Where  there  has  been  no  cession  made  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  as  has  not  been  done  by 
the  Sioux,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Crows,  the 
Poncas,  and  some  others,  any  exercise  of 
authority  for;  territorial  purposes  by  the 
government  would  be  in  my  opinion  in  con- 
travention of  the  proviso  of  the  act  organ- 
izing the  territory. 

To  Governor  Cuming's  second  question 
the  commissioner  replied: 

The  country  west  of  the  half-breeds  and 
south  of  the  Platte  river  west  of  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri  cession  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Platte  river  as  far  back  as 
101  degrees  west  longitude,  and  from  that 
point  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
line  dividing  Kansas  and  Nebraska  near  the 
103d  degree  is  of  such  character. 

In  accordance  with  the  commissioner's 
opinion  the  governor  sent  Deputy  Marshal 
Jesse  Lowe  to  spy  out  this  "United  States 
ground"  to  the  southwest.  The  only  rec- 
ord we  have  of  the  object  and  result  of  this 
investigation  is  contained  in  Marshal 
Lowe's  report  of  December  10,  1854: 


To  Acting  Governor  T.  B.  Cuming: 

Sir:  Having  been  sent  by  you  to  estab- 
lish what  is  called  Jones  county,  bounded  as 
follows,  commencing  60  miles  west  from  the 
.Missouri  river  at  the  north  corner  of  Rich- 
ardson county;  thence  west  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Platte  river  to  the  101st  degree 
of  west  longitude ;  thence  southwesterly  to 
the  boundary  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
at  the  103d  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence 
along  said  boundary  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Richardson  county;  and  thence  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  instructed  to  appor- 
tion to  said  county  one  representative  or 
more  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  should 
require,  (I) respectfully  report  that  by  ascer- 
taining from  satisfactory  information  that 
there  are  no  voters  in  said  county  unless  a 
few  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belews 
precinct  in  Richardson  county,  and  who 
would  naturally  vote  at  said  precinct,  and 
believing  furthermore  from  satisfactory  in- 
formation, that  Richardson  county  has  been 
given  more  than  her  just  representation,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  no  apportionment  should 
be  made  for  Jones  county. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mark  W.  Izard,  marshal, 
By  Jesse  Lowe,  deputy. 

Governor  Cuming  sent  the  following 
curious  announcement : 

Omaha  City,  Nov.  30,  1854. 

To    Editors   Neivspapers : 

Dear  Sir:  The  deputy  territorial  marshal 
has  been  sent  below  the  "Platte"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  "the  Blues"  to  establish  a 
new  county. 

The  notices  of  election  in  the  census  dis- 
trict above  the  Platte,  (Belleview  and 
Omaha)  will  not  be  circulated  until  he  can 
be  heard  from  as  it  will  be  impossible  until 
then  to  correctly  fix  the  apportionment, 
which  is  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  number 
for  the  whole  territory. 

It  will  be  well  to  make  this  announcement 
public.  The  other  counties  have  received 
their  apportionment  and  this  is  the  only  dis- 
trict in  the  territory  where  this  course  will 
be  pursued,  it  being  the  most  compact  and 
least  subject  to  injury  by  delay. 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  B.  Cuming, 
Acting  Governor  of  Nebraska. 

Election  Precincts.  The  inference  from 
this  communication  is  that  the  governor  in- 
tended to  cut  the  Douglas  county  reprcsen- 
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General  William  Orlando  Butler 

The  first  white  man  to  be  appointed  to  official  position  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nebraska  territory 
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tation  cloth  to  suit  the  whole  garment  after 
it  should  be  completed  by  the  attachment  of 
that  part  on  "the  Blues,"  just  as  he  evidently 
entirely  disregarded  Mr.  Sharp's  compre- 
hensive count  of  Richardson  county,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  or  warning 
of  Deputy  Marshal  Lowe. 

It  was  at  once  freely  and  forcibly  charged 
by  the  enemies  of  Governor  Cuming,  who 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
those  who  opposed  the  location  of  the  cap- 
ital at  Omaha,  that  this  first  census  was  doc- 
tored, with  fraudulent  intent,  in  the  interest 
of  Omaha.  Though  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  the  governor,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  house,  moved  by  Mr. 
Decker  of  Nebraska  City,  had  furnished 
copies  of  the  census  returns  to  that  body, 
they  are  not  now  in  existence.  That  there 
were  gross  falsifications  and  other  irregular- 
ities in  this  census  there  is  no  doubt.  These 
legislative  districts  were  gerrymandered  by 
Governor  Cuming  in  the  interest  of  Omaha, 
and  there  is  only  one  motive  that  may  be 
assigned  therefor.  The  interests  of  a  coterie 
of  enterprising  Iowa  speculators  who  had 
gathered  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  some  of 
whom  were  camping  in  expectation  on  the 
site  of  Omaha,  required  that  the  capital 
should  be  located  there,  and  they  set 
about  to  reach  their  end  by  much  the 
same  means  and  methods  as  always  have 
been  employed  for  like  purposes.  They 
won,  as  was  inevitable,  on  account  of 
the  great  superiority  of  their  resources. 
If  Governor  Burt,  who,  being  a  south- 
ern gentleman  of  the  old  school,  would 
have  been  proof  against  these  means  and 
averse  to  these  methods,  had  lived,  his  initi- 
ative might  have  drawn  this  Iowa  influence 
to  Bellevue.  As  governors  of  new  terri- 
tories go,  Burt  was  the  exception  and  Cum- 
ing the  rule;  more  of  them  act  as  Cuming 
acted  than  as  Burt  would  have  acted  — 
though  few  would  act  in  like  circumstances 
with  a  vigor  so  naturally  effective  and  so 
little  impaired  by  nicety  of  moral  scruple 
or  conventional  restraints. 
The   First   Capitai.   Controversy.     The 


story  of  the  proceedings  in  the  capital  con- 
test rests  mainly  upon  personal  recollection 
and  tradition.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  demanded  of  "Father"  Ham- 
ilton one  hundred  acres  of  the  section  of 
mission  land  at  Bellevue  as  the  price  for 
designating  that  place  as  the  capital.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  difficult  to 
alienate  this  land  at  all,  since  the  board  of 
missions  did  not  receive  a  patent  for  it  until 
1858.  "Father"  Hamilton  seemed  to  be 
filled  more  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  of 
losing  the  capital,  and  the  reader  of  the 
Pal  lad  in  in  gains  an  impression  that  its 
editor,  Mr.  Reed,  was  too  much  possessed 
by  a  sense  of  the  righteousness  of  Bellevue's 
cause  to  be  willing  or  able  to  meet  her  op- 
ponents on  their  own  morally  less  defensible 
but  practically  far  stronger  grounds.  The 
moral  suasion  of  these  good  people  of  Belle- 
vue was  not  backed  up  with  material  argu- 
ments sufficient  to  meet  those  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  and  Nebraska  Ferry  company,  which 
not  only  represented  but  constituted  Omaha's 
interests. 

Under  authority  of  the  organic  law 
Governor  Cuming  had  divided  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  territory  into  eight  counties, 
and  after  the  census  had  been  taken  he  ap- 
portioned the  several  counties  into  legisla- 
tive districts. 

Friends  of  Bellevue  read  in  this  appor- 
tionment the  doom  of  their  hopes  for  the 
capital,  and  it  was  the  first  overt  act  of  the 
bitter  war  between  the  North  Platte  and 
South  Platte  sections  which  lasted  until  the 
chief  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  removed  by 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Lincoln  in 
1867.  It  is  seen  that  twenty-one  members 
were  awarded  to  the  counties  north  of  the 
Platte  and  eighteen  to  those  south  of  that 
river.  It  was  strongly  contended  by  the 
people  south  of  the  Platte  that  their  section 
was  the  most  populous,  and  the  governor's 
own  census  gave  it  1,818  inhabitants  as 
against  914  in  the  northern  section.  The 
census  showed  516  voters  —  that  is,  males 
over  twrnty-niie  years  (if  age  —  south,  and 
413  north  of  the  Platte.    But  during  the  final 
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debate  in  the  house  on  the  25th  of  January, 
in  which,  for  some  reason,  Governor  Cum- 
ing was  allowed  to  speak,  he  said  that  there 
had  been  some  misrepresentation  regarding 
his  acts  which  he  wished  to  correct ;  that  he 
had  found,  after  careful  examination  of  all 
the  census  returns,  that  the  greatest  popu- 
lation was  north  of  the  Platte,  and  he  had 
given  that  section  representation  accord- 
ingly. He  said  the  poll  books  and  census 
returns  were  free  for  investigation  by  mem- 
bers. But  the  abstract  which  he  certifies 
flatly  contradicts  him.  In  the  same  debate 
Mr.  Poppleton  also  alleged  that  the  census 
returns  gave  the  North  Platte  the  greater 
population. 

Deductions  from  the  figures  of  the  first 
census  and  the  abstract  of  votes  of  the  first 
election  are  contradictory,  and  according  to 
the  vote  the  governor's  apportionment  as 
affecting  the  two  sections  was  not  grossly 
inequitable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  ap- 
portionment of  representation  to  the  several 
counties  as  made  by  Governor  Cuming  — 
the  apportionment  as  it  should  have  been, 
based  upon  population,  and  as  it  should  have 
been,  based  uponthe  votes  actually  cast.  The 
counties  which  are  grouped  together  corre- 
spond approximately  to  the  census  districts 
in  which  they  were  situated.  The  vote  taken 
is  that  cast  for  candidates  for  delegate  to 
Congress : 

ANALYSIS  OF  APPORTIONMENT 


COUNTY 


Richardson.. 
Pierce     ( 
Forney    )  — 

Cass 

Douglas 

Dodge 

Washington  ) 
Burt i 


Totals  North  Platte 
Totals  South  Platte 


COUNCIL     HOUSE 


914 

1818 


3* 

-  - 


1  ... 

i 


-  = 


Ratio  of  actual 
apportionment 
to  vote 


1414   9 

1212  17 


1  to  38 

1  to  63 

1  to  42 

1  to  IS" 

1  to  74 

1  to  14 

1  to  34 

1  to  5' 


1  to  57 
1  to  66 


1  to  19 
1  to  37 
1  to  21 
1  to  65 
1  to  37 
1  to  7 
1  to  17 
1  to  28 


1  to  28 
1  to  36 


By  the  census  of   1855,  taken  about  ten 


months  after  the  first  one,  the   population 
was  found  to  be  4,494,  with  1,549  north  and 
2,945  south  of  the  Platte  river.     It  is  prob- 
able that   in  the  meantime  the  relative  in- 
crease of  the  North  Platte  section  had  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  South  Platte,  on 
account    of    the    drawing   influence    of   the 
newly  made  capital ;  so  that  the  contention 
of  Governor  Cuming  that  the  North  Platte 
section  had  a  greater  population  than  the 
South   Platte   not   only  involved   the   utter 
repudiation    of    his    own    census,    but    seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  upon  that  point.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  vote  of  Burt  county  was  largely 
"colonized,"  since  it  was  known  that  there 
was  no  bona  fide  population  there.    And  the 
same    machinery   that   so    successfully    im- 
ported voters  into  Burt  was,  not  unlikely, 
quite  as  effective  in  the  case  of  Washington 
and    Douglas   counties.     Governor   Cuming 
disregarded  the  palpable  overcount  in  Rich- 
ardson county,  and  apparently  the  basis  of 
his  apportionment  there  was  not  far  from 
correct,  since  the  county  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  299  by  the  regular  census  of   1855. 
If  he  had  eliminated  the  population  of  Rich- 
ardson by  the  first  census  —  851  —  the  South 
Platte  would  still  have  been  in  the  lead,  ac- 
cording to  his  census,  by  about  100. 

The  Bugle  of  Council  Bluffs,  mouthpiece 
of  the  Iowa  exploiters  of  Omaha,  in  an 
article  scolding  the  Palladium  for  its  chronic 
squealing,  offers  the  following  justification 
of  Cuming's  course: 

We  have  been  a  quiet  looker-on  whilst  the 
struggle  for  the  capital  has  been  going  on 
between  four  land  companies,  each  sure  that 
their  special  point  was  designed  by  nature 
for  the  great  western  mart,  and  the  capital 
of  a  new  and  important  state.  Foremost 
upon  this  list  was  Belleview,  the  proprietors 
of  which  loudly  claimed  the  right  by  prece- 
dence, being  the  earliest  settled  place,  etc. 
Nebraska  City  claimed  it  from  being  hand- 
somely located,  and  Winter  Quarters  by  its 
most  central  position,  whilst  Omaha  claimed 
the  capital  by  right  of  her  early  industry  in 
making  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  im- 
provements, from  being  the  most  populous 
and   convenient   place,   and   as   offering  the 
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most  conveniences  for  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature.  Although  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  improvements  or  buildings  go- 
ing on  at  Belleview  the  town  owners  have 
constantly  claimed  all  the  advantages,  merit 
and  consideration,  leaving  nothing  for 
Omaha  or  any  other  place.  Before  Mr. 
Cuming  arrived  here  we  knew  that  he  was 
prepossessed  with  a  conviction  that  Omaha 
must  be  the  place  for  the  present  seat  of 
government,  and  at  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented Governor  Burt  he  had  not  changed 
his  mind.  Consequently  he  could  not  have 
been  influenced  by  unworthy  motives  in  se- 
lecting Omaha  as  the  present  capital.  Find- 
ing congenial  and  equally  disappointed 
parties  south  of  the  Platte  they  have  leagued 
to  slander,  villify  and  misrepresent  Mr. 
Cuming  abroad,  and  are  making  strenuous 
exertions  for  his  removal  from  office,  by  pe- 
titions and  private  letters. 

But  the  Palladium  had  pointed  out  that: 

The  doors  of  the  Mission  are  open  to  re- 
ceive the  legislature,  if  it  is  called  here,  and 
we  hazard  our  reputation  upon  the  assertion 
that  equal  accommodations  can  not  be  of- 
fered elsewhere  in  Nebraska  before  the  8th 
day  of  January,  1855.  This  house  was  built 
under  difficulties  such  as  had  disappeared 
long  before  Omaha  was  thought  of;  most  of 
the  lumber  having  been  sawed  by  no  other 
aid  than  hand  labor.  Now  according  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  anxious  neighbor 
thinks  ought  to  control  the  location  of  the 
capitol,  it  would  be  located  here. 

Governor  Cuming  did  not  issue  his  procla- 
mation convening  the  legislature  at  Omaha 
until  December  20th,  but  the  Bellevue  con- 
tingent had  anticipated  his  recreancy  to 
their  cause  some  time  before,  and  a  gather- 
ing of  citizens  there  on  the  9th  of  that 
month  to  further  the  interests  of  Bellevue  in 
the  capital  contest,  which  Cuming  attended, 
was  turned  into  an  indignation  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  Governor  Cuming  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  two 
weeks  previously  to  locate  the  capital  at 
Omaha,  but  owing  to  attempts  improperly 
to  influence  him  in  favor  of  that  place  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  was  then  in  doubt. 
But  if  Bellevue  would  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  council  and  two  for  the  house, 
pledged    to    sustain    his    administration    and 


not  to  attempt  to  remove  the  capital  from 
the  place  of  his  selection,  he  would  give 
Bellevue  a  district  by  itself,  otherwise  that 
nervous  aspirant  would  be  included  in  the 
Omaha  district  and  be  swallowed  up  by  it. 
The  Omaha  Arrow,  published  at  Council 
Blurt's  by  residents  of  that  place,  and  which 
was  also  the  actual  residence  of  Governor 
Cuming,  announces,  November  3d,  that 
"the  work  on  the  State  House  here  goes 
briskly  on.  It  will  be  ready  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  body  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended before  the  middle  of  next  month"; 
and  on  the  10th  of  November  that,  "the  con- 
tractor of  the  State  House  assures  us  the 
building  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber." Even  if  Governor  Cuming  himself,  at 
Bellevue.  had  lost  faith  in  his  intention  to 
locate  the  capital  at  Omaha,  his  Council 
Bluffs  neighbors  had  not,  and  they  kept 
pushing  their  preparation  for  it  to  perfec- 
tion. 

These  Bellevue  people  either  considered 
that  they  had  no  chance,  and  could  afford  to 
play  the  role  of  indignant  virtue,  or  they 
were  very  poor  generals;  for  by  responding 
to  the  governor's  finesse  they  might  have 
had  three  militant  members  directly  repre- 
senting them  in  the  contest  in  the  legislature. 
But  they  threw  dissimulation  to  the  winds, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollister  insisted  that  he  had 
seen  the  original  of  a  compromising  letter, 
apparently  written  by  Cuming,  and  which  in 
some  unexplained  way  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  enemies,  and  he  wras  certain 
1  >i  its  authenticity. 

At  this  juncture  Governor  Cuming,  in  a 
fierce  passion  left  the  meeting  and  thereby 
placed  upon  Bellevue  the  perpetual  seal  of 
"the  deserted  village."  Mr.  Hollister  then 
proceeded  to  aver  that  Major  Hepner,  In- 
dian agent,  would  swear  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  signature  to  the  letter,  and  to  spurn 
with  contempt  the  propitiator}'  offering  of 
the  governor:  Stephen  Decatur  and  Silas  A. 
Strickland  followed  in  a  like  intense  and 
grandiloquent  strain  of  indignant  patriotism 
and  offended  virtue,  in  which  rather  more 
than  due  rhetorical  justice  was  done  to  "the 
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tyrant  Cliarles  the  First"  and  to  "the  great 
charter  of  our  own  liberties." 

Soon  followed  mass  meetings  in  many 
places  in  the  South  Platte  district  for  the 
purpose  of  denouncing  Governor  Cuming. 
The  meeting  for  Pierce  county  was  held 
December  15th,  at  Nebraska  City,  and  it 
passed  resolutions  charging  Cuming  with 
"seeking  only  his  own  aggrandizement,  with 
neglecting  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  but  keeping  the  actual  seat  of 
government  in  a  foreign  city,"  and  that  he 
"is  no  longer  worthy  or  capable  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  that  have  accidentally  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  his  longer  continuance 
in  office  would  be  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
the  territory."  The  resolutions  invited  the 
citizens  of  the  territory  to  meet  in  delegate 
convention  at  Nebraska  City,  December 
30th,  "to  select  some  suitable  person  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  appointment  to  the  governorship 
of  this  territory."  The  climax  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  was  a  resolution 
commending  the  people  of  Bellevue  "for 
their  Christian  forbearance  toward  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  in  not  offering  him  personal 
violence  for  as  gross  an  insult  by  him  as 
could  be  offered  by  a  tyrant  to  a  free  people, 
in  refusing  to  give  them  a  separate  district 
and  allowing  them  to  elect  members  of  the 
legislature,  unless  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  elect  such  men  as  he  should  dic- 
tate." 

A  meeting  for  a  like  purpose  was  held  at 
Brownville  in  Forney  county,  December 
12th,  and  another  at  Bellevue,  December 
28th.  In  this  meeting  the  two  Mortons,  des- 
tined to  long  careers  in  the  territory  and 
state,  took  important  parts.  Thomas  Mor- 
ton was  chosen  chairman,  and  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the 
territorial  convention.  Here  the  latter  per- 
formed his  first  public  act  in  the  common- 
wealth which  was  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
scene  of  his  public  activity  for  near  half  a 
century,  and  where  his  personality  was  to  be 
impressed  on  the  institutions  and  the  life  of 
the  people.     Mr.  Morton  was  as  prompt  in 


taking  this  active  part  in  public  affairs  as  he 
was  afterwards  ceaseless  in  pursuing  it. 
Only  three  weeks  before  this  meeting  the 
Palladium  contained  the  following  modest 
but,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  im- 
portant notice: 

J.   S.   MORTON 

This  gentleman,  formerly  associate  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  lady  arrived 
at  Belleview  on  the  30th  ult,  where  they 
intend  to  settle.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  man  of 
ability  and  an  able  writer,  and  having  had 
the  good  sense  to  select  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  locations  for  his  residence  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  points, 
in  a  political  view  —  he  will  no  doubt  be  an 
important  acquisition  to  the  territory  and 
to  this  community. 

Nevertheless,  within  only  two  months, 
this  most  strongly  fortified  political  point 
yielded  to  the  siege  of  the  Omaha  forces, 
and  was  so  completely  razed  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  prompt  to  evacuate  it  and  take  a 
new  position  at  Nebraska  City,  which  he 
occupied  with  distinguished  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  honor  for  forty-seven  years. 

By  a  previous  notice  in  the  Palladium  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Morton  himself  had  visited  , 
Bellevue  on  the  13th  of  November.  The  old 
settler  is  only  able  now  to  point  out  the  ap- 
proximate site  of  the  log  cabin  which  was 
the  home  of  the  young  couple,  married 
somewhat  less  than  a  year,  when  they  left 
with  the  ebbtide  of  Bellevue's  fortunes  for 
the  more  promising  location. 

In  the  delegate  convention  at  Nebraska 
City,  held  December  30th,  five  counties  — 
Cass,  Douglas,  Forney,  Pierce,  and  Richard- 
son —  were  represented  by  nineteen  dele- 
gates ;  and  of  course  the  Douglas  county 
delegates,  Stephen  Decatur,  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, and  Geo.  W.  Hollister,  were  all  from 
Bellevue.  J.  H.  Decker  of  Pierce  county 
(speaker  of  the  house  in  the  legislature 
which  retreated  from  Omaha  to  Florence 
in  a  subsequent  capital  controversy),  was 
chairman,  and  Geo.  W.  Hollister  of  Bellevue 
and  A.  M.  Rose  of  Pierce  county  were  sec- 
retaries. Mr.  Morton  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  and  this  first  of- 
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ficial  function  in  territorial  affairs  in  Ne- 
braksa  we  may  be  sure  he  performed  with- 
out dissimulation  or  self-repression.  The 
resolutions  went  straight  to  the  mark  —  his 
mark  —  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  men, 
Cuming  had  already  become : 

Whereas,  we  believe  that,  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  ends  of  just  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive power  should  be  vested  in  upright 
and  honorable  men ;  and  whereas,  we  believe 
that   that   power,    when   confided   to   unprin- 


From  an  unpublished  copy  of  a  daguerreotype  taken 
in  1854,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Emma  Mor- 
ton. This  was  taken  on  Mr.  Morton's  wedding  day 
and  just  before  lie  started  for  Nebraska  to  settle. 


J.  Sterling  Morton 
At  22  years  of  age 

cipled  knaves,  who  seek  rather  to  control 
than  to  consult  the  people  (whom  we  recog- 
nize as  the  only  true  American  sovereigns) 
is  always  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  few 
and  the  oppression  of  the  many ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1st,  That  Acting  Governor  Cum- 
ing is  neither  an  upright,  honest  nor  honor- 
able man. 

Resolved,  2d,  That  he,  the  aforesaid  Act- 


ing Governor  Cuming,  is  an  unprincipled 
knave,  and  that  he  seeks  rather  to  control 
than  consult  the  people. 

Resolved,  3d,  That  he,  the  said  acting  gov- 
ernor has,  by  his  own  acts,  secret  ones  now 
exposed,  as  well  as  those  which  he  has 
openly  avowed,  convinced  us  of  the  truth  of, 
and  invited  us  to  pass  the  above  resolutions. 

Resolved,  4th,  That,  recognizing  the  right 
of  petition  as  the  prerogative  of  all  free  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  we  do  hereby 
petition  His  Excellencv,  Franklin  Pierce, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  immedi- 
ately remove  the  said  Cuming  from  the  act- 
ing governorship. 

Resolved,  That  we,  also,  because  of  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  stated,  petition  for  his 
removal  from  the  secretaryship  of  this  terri- 
tory. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  this  con- 
vention forward  a  copy  of  these  proceedings 
to  every  newspaper  in  Nebraska  for  publica- 
tion, and  every  paper  containing  them,  with 
a  written  copy,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  Gen'l  Bela 
M.  Hughes  of  Missouri,  for  the  office  of 
governor,  and  Dr.  P.  J.  McMahon  of  Iowa, 
for  the  office  of  secretary. 

"After  a  long  and  spirited  discussion,"  we 
are  told,  the  resolutions  wrere  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  following  letter  from  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  to  President  Pierce,  dated 
December  13,  1854,  illustrates  the  turmoil 
in  which  these  territorial  organizers  were 
plunged : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  understand  that  petitions  are  in  circula- 
tion asking  my  removal  from  the  office  of 
governor.  These  petitions  have  been  pre- 
pared and  are  being  distributed  by  specu- 
lators whose  fortunes  have  been  marred  by 
the  location  of  the  capitol.  My  only  request 
is  that  if  any  charges  shall  be  made  I  may 
not  be  dealt  with  without  the  opportunity 
of  answering  them. 

You  are  aware  that  I  have  never  sought 
my  present  position ;  but  being  called  to  it 
by  the  interposition  of  Providence  I  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  neglect  or  postpone  the 
organization  of  the  territory.  The  protracted 
illness  and  unexpected  decease  of  the  late  la- 
mented governor  left  but  a  short  interval 
for  the  decision  of  the  vexed  questions  con- 
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nected  with  that  organization.  Hence  some 
errors  may  have  been  committed ;  but  I  es- 
pecially solicit  that  my  conduct  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

Great  fortunes  have  been  invested  in  rival 
points  for  the  capitol,  and  the  exasperation 
expressed  and  desperate  persecution  resorted 
to  by  the  disappointed  are  not  unnatural, 
and  were  not  unexpected.  I  am  prepared. 
however,  to  prove  by  letters  and  certificates 
that  I  have  refused  bribes  and  relinquished 
gratuities,  and  have  located  the  capitol 
where  my  pecuniary  interests  were  least 
considered,  at  a  point  which  I  believed 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  and 
stability  to  the  territorial  organization. 

My  enemies  expect  to  have  a  governor 
appointed  whom  they  can  influence  to  veto 
an  act  establishing  the  capitol  at  that  point. 
I  am  writing  to  you,  General,  with  frankness 
and  confidence,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  ever 
since  the  death  of  Gov.  Burt  I  have  hoped 
that  someone  might  be  appointed  who  would 
relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  and  risk  con- 
fronting so  many  opposite  and  threatening 
interests.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  and  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  meet  the  storm 
and  abide  its  results.  Should  another  indi- 
vidual be  chosen  after  those  embarrassments 
have  been  surmounted,  their  unpopularity  in- 
curred, I  trust  that  his  appointment  will  not 
be  permitted  to  be  construed  into  a  condem- 
nation of  my  course,  and  shall  be  glad  (if  so 
requested)  to  present  to  you  facts  and  cer- 
tificates to  overthrow  the  allegations  of  my 
enemies. 

Trusting  that  your  administration  may 
continue  to  be  crowned  (as  I  believe  it  will) 
with  success  and  the  approval  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  strength  which  it  has  added  to 
the  republic  may  be  fortified  by  the  upright- 
ness and  efficiency  of  your  officers,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  and  sincerely, 

f.  B.  Cuming. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1855,  another  anti- 
Cuming  convention  was  held  at  Bellevue 
which  contained  at  least  three  delegates 
from  the  North  Platte  country,  E.  R.  Doyle 
of  Fontenelle,  Dr.  B.  Y.  Shelley  of  Black- 
bird Hills,  and  J.  C.  Mitchell  of  Florence. 
The  resolutions  of  the  convention  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  the  acting  gov- 
ernor was  a  non-resident  of  the  territory, 
that  his  apportionment  of  representation 
was  unjust,  and  demanded  that  the  census 


be  taken  again  and  that  the  territory  be  re- 
districted. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  afterwards  molli- 
fied by  appointment  as  sole  commissioner 
to  locate  the  capitol  in  Omaha,  made  "a  very 
interesting  speech."  He  said  that  there  was 
not  population  sufficient  in  Florence  or  in 
Burt  or  Dodge  counties  to  entitle  them  to 
designation  as  an  election  precinct,  so  the 
governor  made  it  up  by  causing  certificates 
to  be  made  up  and  signed  by  loafers  in 
Council  Bluffs.  "The  officer  who  took  the 
census  in  Dodge  county  enrolled  numbers  in 
the  grog  shops  of  Council  Bluffs.  Omaha 
was  supplied  in  the  same  way."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  census  officers  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Platte  were  required  to  cut 
down  their  returns  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  section  had  the  greater  popula- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  representatives 
should  be  from  the  north  side.  But  this  pre- 
caution or  basis  for  consistency  with  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  credits  Cuming  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  as  well  as  with  our 
estimate  of  Cuming's  characteristics  and  our 
knowledge  of  his  methods. 

First  Election.  According  to  the  Ne- 
braska City  Press  of  December  1,  1859,  the 
following  somewhat  hackneyed  story  was 
still  going  the  rounds  of  the  eastern  press. 
It  is  likely  that  it  is  a  substantial  statement 
of  fact,  and  in  any  event  it  is  typically  true : 
"Mr.  Purple,  formerly  conductor  on  the 
Western  railroad  and  a  member  of  the  first 
Nebraska  legislature,  tells  his  experience  in 
western  politics  as  follows:  'Secretary  T.  B. 
Cuming  said  to  me  one  morning:  "Purple, 
we  want  a  member  from  Burt  county."  So  I 
harnessed  up  and  took  nine  fellows  with  me 
from  Iowa,  and  we  started  for  the  woods, 
and  when  we  thought  we  had  got  far  enough 
for  Burt  county  we  unpacked  our  ballot  box, 
and  held  an  election  (in  Washington 
county),  canvassed  the  vote,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing to'  observe  how  great  was  the 
unanimity  at  the  first  election  held  in  Burt 
county.'  "  Purple  had  every  vote  and  was 
declared  duly  elected. 

There  were  four  candidates  for  the  office 
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of  delegate  to  Congress:  Hadley  D.  John- 
son of  Council  Bluffs  —  but  by  proxy  of 
Omaha  City  —  who,  we  have  seen,  had  gone 
across  the  river  to  Bellevue  in  1853,  to  be 
elected  provisional  delegate  to  Congress; 
Bird  B.  Chapman,  just  arrived  from  Elyria, 
Ohio,  in  search  of  a  political  career;  Napo- 
leon B.  Giddings  of  Savannah,  Missouri, 
who,  it  is  alleged  by  contemporaries  never 
even  pretended  citizenship  in  Nebraska;  and 
Joseph  Dyson,  who  strove  to  create  a  wave 
of  public  sentiment  which  should  carry  him 


Xapoleon  B.  Giddings 

First  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  organized 

territory  of  Nebraska 

into  the  coveted  office  by  exploiting  more 
advantageous  land  laws.  The  abstract  of  the 
vote  illustrates  the  early  sectional  align- 
ment of  voters,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  did 
no  harm  to  a  candidate  in  our  border  coun- 
ties to  hail  from  Missouri. 

To  refute  the  charge  that  Judge  Kinney 
was  ineligible  to  the  office  of  delegate  to 
Congress  because  he  was  not  a  resident  of 
the  territory,  the  Nebraska  City  News  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  organic  act  re- 
quired only  that  a  delegate  should  be  a  citi- 


zen of  the  United  States.  The  News  then 
makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
residence  of  Chapman  and  Giddings  when 
they  were  candidates  for  the  office  in  question : 

The  "oldest  inhabitants"  of  the  territory 
will  doubtless  recollect  that  two  delegates 
from  this  territory  had  no  other  qualifica- 
tion. N.  B.  Giddings,  the  first  delegate,  was 
a  citizen  of  Missouri,  and  came  into  the  ter- 
ritory only  about  two  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  then  brought  no  other  property 
with  him  except  a  carpet-bag.  Bird  B.  Chap- 
man, the  second  representative  of  the  terri- 
tory, was  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  citizen 
of  Elyria,  Ohio.  He  never  resided  here  at 
all.  As  far  as  citizenship  here  was  con- 
cerned he  had  none;  he  represented  us  en- 
tirely on  the  strength  of  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

A  contemporaneous  account  of  the 
"Quincy  colony"  —  the  first  name  of  the  set- 
tlement at  Fontenelle — incidentally  ex- 
plains the  curiously  solid  vote  of  Dodge 
county  for  Abner  W.  Hollister;  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrates  the  isolation  of  the 
various  early  settlements : 

To  the  credit  of  the  interesting  colony 
their  election  was  carried  on  without  the 
aid  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  hence  the  una- 
nimity that  prevailed.  The  good  people  of 
Fontenelle,  not  having  heard  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Hollister  from  the  canvas, 
voted  for  him  as  a  representative  of  the  in- 
terest which  they  are  laboring  to  secure. 

Our  Puritan  editor  characterized  these 
colonists  as  "enlightened  and  influential  men,, 
and  above  all,  men  of  high  moral  endow- 
ment." Governor  Cuming  gave  this  solid 
fourteen  a  representation  in  the  legislature 
of  one  councilman  and  two  members  of  the 
house.  It  may  be  doubted  that  our  censor 
of  the  Palladium  would  have  made  his  cer- 
tificate of  character  quite  so  sweeping  after 
two  of  the  three  members  from  Fontanelle 
had  voted  to  locate  the  capital  at  Omaha. 
He  was  justified,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
J.  W.  Richardson,  the  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony, and  who,  we  may  assume,  was  repre- 
sentative of  its  peculiar  virtue,  voted  against 
Omaha  and  so  against  his  section. 

The  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  Nebraska  was  temperamentally  fitted  for 
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feeling  that  he  carried  the  full  weight  of 
responsibility  for  the  task  of  properly  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  state.     This  is 

shown  in  his  account  of  the  coming  and 
pathetic  leaving  of  the  first  chief  magistrate. 
The  governor  and  his  party  arrived  at  Belle- 
\  ue  on  the  6th  of  October. 

Governor     Hurt's     Personal     Appearance. 

His  arrival  was  unheralded  and  unosten- 
tatious— his  dress,  equipage,  manner  and  ap- 
pearance indicated  a  disposition  to  respect 
those  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
simplicity  which  constitute  the  groundwork, 
strength  and  beauty  of  our  political  and 
social  system. 

The  governor  is  apparently  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age  —  a  little  above  the  medium 
height,  well  proportioned,  simple  and  easy 
in  his  manners  and  expression.  His  coun- 
tenance indicates  the  possession  of  those 
peculiar  traits  of  character  needed  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  who 
come  to  build  up  the  institutions  of  liberty, 
harmony  and  Christianity  upon  this  virgin 
soil,  for  so  many  ages  past  held  in  undisputed 
possession  by  its  aboriginal  owners  —  the 
children  of  the  forest. 

The  governor  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  I.  If.  Bennet,  Esq.,  of  this  place.  The 
governor  took  lodgings  at  the  office  of  the 
Indian  Agency.18 

The  fact  that  the  entertainer  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  commonwealth  was  the  black- 
smith of  the  Omaha  agency  must  have  satis- 
fied the  editor's  exacting  democracy. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  which  George 
W.  Hollister  was  chairman  and  Stephen 
Decatur  secretary,  was  convened,  and  Lieut. 
Hiram  P.  Downs,  Isaiah  H.  Bennet,  and 
Stephen  Decatur  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  tender  the  governor  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  committee  soon  reported  that 
the  governor  would  be  pleased  to  meet  his 
friends  on  the  following  Monday,  At  the 
second  meeting,  on  Monday,  Abner  \Y.  Hol- 
lister reported  that  the  governor  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  whereupon  Col.  Joseph  L.  Sharp, 
"of  Iowa,"  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  also  "of  Iowa," 
the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  and  Majoi 
George  Hepner  made  appropriate  speeches. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Palladium  gives 
this  informatii  in : 


feebled  condition,  .  .  .  his  complaint  be- 
ing a  derangement  of  the  bilious  system. 
After  his  arrival  his  complaint  continued  to 
increase  in  malignancy,  until  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  call  for  medical  aid.  Accord- 
ingly' a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Messrs. 
McMahon  &  Williams,  of  Bluff  City,  who 
immediately  sent  for  Dr.  A.  B.  Malcolm,  an 
accomplished  physician,  connected  with  them 
in  his  profession.  .  .  The  governor  is 
now  convalescent  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon 
recover  from  his  prostration. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Henry 

(  >n  the  18th  of  October  the  Palladium  an- 
nounces that  "the  governor  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  his  prostration  until  the  12th 
instant  when  from  improper  annoyance 
from  visitors,  and  perhaps  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  himself  while  in  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition, his  fever  returned  with  an  aspect  suf- 
ficiently threatening  to  make  it  necessary  to 
send  for  his  physician."  The  public  is  as- 
sured that  "the  governor  is  comfortably  sit- 
uated at  the  Otoe  and  Omaha  mission."  On 
the  25th  of  October  the  Palladium  gives  an 
account  of  the  governor's  funeral.  After 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn  Secre- 


The  governor  reached  Bclleview  in  an  en-         12  Xebraska  Palladium. 
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tary  Cuming,  "evidently  under  the  deepest 
emotions  of  grief,"  made  some  appropriate 
remarks,  and  he  was  followed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ferguson  and  the  Rev.  William  Ham- 
ilton, who  conducted  the  services.  On  the 
20th  an  escort  started  with  the  body  "for 
burial  at  the  family  residence  in  South 
Carolina." 

Unappreciated  Heroism.  Thus  were  com- 
pleted the  preliminaries  for  lodging  local 
civil  government  in  a  vast  and  unex- 
plored region,  upon  a  soil  that  had  been  un- 
tested by  tillage,  and  in  a  climate  untried 
as  to  healthfulness  through  permanent  occu- 
pancy by  civilized  man.  And  now  in  the 
crucible  of  these  conditions  the  courage  and 
constructive  capacity  of  the  pioneers  are  to 
be  put  to  test,  and  though  never  so  severe 
it  is  not  to  find  them  wanting.  Many,  or 
most  of  them,  had  surrendered  good  homes 
and  the  associations  of  endearments  of  kin- 
dred and  friends  in  other  communities.  The 
privations  of  frontier  life  were  voluntarily 
sought  only  by  men  and  women  who  had 
the  courage,  spirit,  and  ambition  to  give  up 
agreeable  environments  in  an  old  home  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  one.  From 
the  days  of  the  colonies  in  Virginia,  New 
England,  and  New  York,  the  best  types  of 
mankind,  physically  and  mentally,  and  the 
strongest  individuals  of  those  types  —  those 
gifted  with  self-reliance  and  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  —  have  penetrated  new 
countries  and  opened  them  to  the  institu- 
tions of  civilization.  The  dependent,  the 
habitually  gregarious,  never  strike  out  from 
parents,  kindred,  and  the  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances of  settled  social  life  to  challenge 
the  hardships  of  the  wilderness.  Only  that 
civilization  and  those  breeds  of  men  capable 
of  developing  strong  individuality  and  self- 
reliance  can  establish  and  maintain  settle- 
ments remote  from  population  centers.  Self- 
reliance,  self-control,  and  stability  among 
savages  are  merely  sporadic;  consequently 
we  find  no  traces  of  voluntary  migrations  for 
establishing  permanent  sovereignty  and 
settlements  by  the  Indians  who  preceded  us 
upon  these  Plains.  The  strong  characteris- 
tic of  the  pioneer  is  his  ambition  and  zeal- 


ous, enthusiastic  work  for  tomorrow,  his 
willingness  cheerfully  to  endure  hardships 
in  the  present  that  others  may  enjoy  consum- 
mate satisfactions  in  future  —  satisfactions 
which  he  himself  may  never  experience. 
There  were  genuine  heroes  among  the 
openers  and  testers  of  the  vast  crust  of  soil 
which  stretched  from  the  river  to  the  moun- 
tains. They  worked  tirelessly,  with  intelli- 
gence and  directness,  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  constant  productivity.  Already  the 
great  majority  of  that  peaceful  and  heroic  band 
who  first  planted  these  prairies  have  folded 
their  tired  arms  and  lain  down  to  everlast- 
ing rest.  The  story  of  their  humble  lives, 
their  useful  labors,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
achievements  has  perished  with  their  gener- 
ation, and  will  not  be  told.  As  their  cabins 
have  been  replaced  by  the  mansions  of  fol- 
lowers, and  the  smoke  of  their  chimneys  has 
faded  away  into  unknown  skies,  so  have 
they  gone  from  sight  and  remembrance.  But 
their  successes,  achieved  in  that  primitive 
and  frugal  Past,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
the  industrial  and  commercial  superstruc- 
tures which  our  Present  proudly  enjoys.  As 
we  walk  the  streets  of  a  thronged  metrop- 
olis we  look  in  wonder  and  with  admiration 
upon  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modern  arch- 
itecture. Magnificent  palaces  of  industry, 
reaching  into  the  clouds  and  embellished 
with  all  the  symmetry  and  grace  which  skill 
and  taste  can  evolve,  attract  and  entrance 
the  eye.  But  we  seldom  give  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  broad  and  strong  foundations 
laid  and  hidden  deep  in  the  earth,  which, 
with  unquaking  and  stupendous  strength,  up- 
lift and  sustain  all.  The  citizen  of  this  pros- 
perous commonwealth  today  beholds  the  su- 
perstructure of  a  state,  but  very  infrequently 
are  the  founders  and  the  foundations  upon 
which  it  is  erected  ever  brought  to  mind.  De- 
sire and  ambition  for  achievements,  instead  of 
vital  gratitude  and  reverential  memory,  occupy 
the  mind  and  absorb  the  energy  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  The  pioneers  in  their  graves 
are  recalled  only  now  and  then  by  some 
contemporary  who,  perchance  lingering  be- 
yond his  time,  tells  stories  of  their  courage 
and  of  their  character. 


CHAPTER  VI 1 1 

First  Legislature  —  Administration  of  Governor  Izard  —  Location  of  the  Capital  — 
Laws  of  the  First  Session  — United  States    Surveys  — Claim    Clues  — Incorpor- 
ation Laws  —  Nebraska's  Peculiarity  —  First   Independence   Day  —  Judicial 

Organization 


THIRST  Legislature.  In  accordance  with 
-*■  the  proclamation  of  Acting  Governor 
Cuming,  the  first  legislature  of  Nebraska  terri- 
tory convened  at  Omaha,  Tuesday,  January 
l6,  1855,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  building  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Council  Bluffs  &  Nebraska 
Ferry  Company.   This  company  was  incorpor- 


seat  of  government  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  its  real  residents.  It  was  fitting  that 
Iowa  capital  and  enterprise,  which  were  to 
fix  the  seat  of  the  government,  should  also 
temporarily  house  it.  "This  whole  arrange- 
ment," we  are  told  by  the  Arrow,  printed  in 
Council  Bluffs,  "is  made  without  a  cost  of 
one  single  dollar  to  the  government." 


First  Territorial  Capitol  Building  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha, 
33  x  75  Feet.    Cost  About  $3,000.00 


ated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  Enos  Lowe 
was  its  president.  This  Iowa  corporation  em- 
bodied or  represented  the  Omaha  that  was 
to  be;  for  the  future  metropolis  then  ex- 
isted only  in  the  imagination,  the  hope,  and  the 
ambition  of  its  Iowa  promoters.  Iowa  men 
had  procured  the  incorporation  of  the  terri- 
tory and  shaped  it  to  their  wishes;  and  an 
Iowa  man  had  organized  it  into  political 
form   and  arbitrarily  located  its  temporary 


This  first  tenement  of  organized  Ne- 
braska government  was  located  on  lot  7,  in 
block  124,  as  platted  by  A.  D.  Jones,  front- 
ing east  on  Ninth  street  between  Farnam  and 
Douglas.  Th.e  structure  was  known  as 
"the  brick  building  at  Omaha  City,"  indi- 
cating that  it  was  the  first  building  of  brick 
in  the  town.  It  was  occupied  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  first  two  sessions,  and  was 
afterwards  used  as  the  first  general  offices 
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of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  un- 
til, in  the  fall  of  1869,  they  were  transferred 
to  other  quarters.1 

The  first  meeting  house  of  the  legislature  is 
thus  described  by  the  disappointed  but  no 
doubt  faithful  contemporary  chronicler  of  the 
Palladium: 

First  Capital  Building.  The  building  in 
which  the  session  is  to  be  held  is  a  plain, 
substantial,  two-story  brick  edifice,  which 
we  should  judge  was  about  30  by  45  feet. 


Joseph  L.  Sharp 
President  of   the   first  territorial   council 


The  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  east 
side  into  a  hall,  from  which  the  various 
state  apartments  above  and  below  are 
reached. 

As  you  enter  the  hall  below,  the  repre- 
sentatives' room  will  be  found  on  the  left, 
and  the  governor's  apartment  on  the  right. 
A  winding  staircase  leads  to  the  hall 
above,  at  the  head  of  which,  upon  the  left, 
you  enter  the  council  chamber  and  the 
committee  rooms  on  the  right.  The  build- 
in?   is   a   neat   and   substantial   one,   but  alto- 


gether  too   small    for   the   purpose   intended. 

The  speaker's  desk  is  elevated  two  or 
three  steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and 
likewise  that  of  the  president  of  the  council. 
The  desks  are  well  proportioned  and  taste- 
fully finished. 

The  desks  for;  the  representatives  and 
councilmen  are  designed  to  accommodate 
two  members,  each  having  a  small  drawer 
to  himself,  and  a  plain  Windsor  chair  for  a 
seat.  The  furniture,  including  the  secre- 
taries' and  speaker's  desks  and  chairs,  is  of 
the  plainest  character,  and  yet  well  suited  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  size  of  the  legislative  rooms  are  so- 
small  that  but  very  few  spectators  can  gain 
admittance  at  one  time. 

We  were  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
taste  displayed  in  the  curtain  furniture  of 
the  different  rooms,  which  consisted  of  two 
folds  of  plain  calico,  the  one  green  and  the 
other  red,  which  we  took  to  be  symbolic  of 
jealousy  and  war  —  which  monsters,  we 
fear,  will  make  their  appearance  before 
right  is  enthroned  and  peace  established. 

On  the  13th  day  of  October  the  Arrozv 
tells  us  that,  "But  a  few  short  months  ago 
and  not  a  sign  of  a  habitation  was  visible 
upon  the  site  where  now  are  constantly  in 
progress  and  will  be  completed,  within  an- 
other month,  a  town  numbering  some  175 
or  200  inhabitants." 

The  legislature  was  composed  of  a  council 
of  thirteen  and  a  house  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers. It  cannot  be  said  that  a  single  mem- 
ber of  this  first  legislature  had  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  territory,  and  many  of  them 
had  not  even  "declared  their  intentions." 
But  the  men  from  Iowa  were  there  in  full 
force.  Mr.  J.  L.  Sharp,  the  president  of  the 
council,  nominally  from  Richardson  county, 
lived  at  Glenwood,  Iowa,  and  never  became 
a  resident  of  Nebraska.  Out  of  a  total 
membership  of  thirty-nine  at  least  five, 
namely,  Sharp,  Nuckolls,  Kempton,  Latham, 
and  Purple  never  were  actual  residents 
qf  the  territory,  and  many  of  the  rest 
were  mere  sojourners- — driftwood,  tempo- 
rarily stranded  on  this  farther  shore  of  the 
westward  stream  of  population,  but  des- 
tined soon  to  be  caught  by  its  constant  on- 

1  Memorabilia,  Andrew  J.  Poppleton. 
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ward  flow  and  carried  off  to  the  boundless 
country  beyond. 

The  members  of  the  first  territorial  coun- 
cil were  Benjamin  R.  Folsom  of  Hurt 
county,  Lafayette  Nuckolls  of  Cass  county, 
Munson  H.  Clark  of  Dodge  county,  Taylor 
G.  Goodwill.  Alfred  D.  Jones,  Origen  D. 
Richardson,  Samuel  E.  Rogers  of  Douglas 
county,  Richard  Brown  of  Forney  county, 
Hiram  P.  Bennet,  Henry  Bradford,  Charles 
H.  Cowles  of  Pierce  county,  Joseph  L. 
Sharp  of  Richardson  county,  James  C. 
Mitchell  of  Washington  county. 

The  first  territorial  house  of  representa- 
tives was  comprised  as  follows:  Burt  county, 
Hascall  C.  Purple,  John  B.  Robertson;  Cass 
county,  William  Kempton,  John  McNeal 
Latham,  Joseph  D.  N.  Thompson;  Dodge 
county,  Eli  R.  Doyle,  J.  W.  Richardson ; 
Douglas  county,  William  N.  Byers,  William 
Clancy,  Fleming  Davidson,  Thomas  Davis, 
Alfred  D.  Goyer,  Andrew  J.  Hanscom,  An- 
drew J.  Poppleton,  Robert  B.  Whitted ;  For- 
ney county,  William  A.  Finney,  Joel  M. 
Wood;  Pierce  county,  Gideon  Bennet,  James 
H.  Cowles,  James  H.  Decker,  William  B. 
Hail,  Wilson  M.  Maddox;  Richardson 
county,  David  M.  N.  Johnston,  John  A.  Sin- 
gleton ;  Washington  county,  Anselum  Ar- 
nold, Andrew  J.  Smith. 

It  does  not  require  the  full  spelling  of 
these  Christian  names  in  the  record  to  safely 
conclude  that  there  were  three  "Andrew 
Jacksons"  in  the  house.  The  circumstance 
that  this  representation  of  strenuous  names 
from  the  North  Platte  outnumbered  that  of 
the  South  Platte,  two  to  one,  might  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  first- 
named  section  in  achieving  its  heart's  desire. 

Hiram  P.  Bennet  of  Pierce  county  was 
chosen  temperary  president  of  the  council, 
and  it  is  his  recollection  that  J.  C.  Mitchell 
of  Florence  nominated  him  for  that  office 
and  put  the  question  to  the  council.  After 
temporary  organization  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chamber  of  the  house  where 
the  governor  delivered  the  first  message  to 
the  joint  assembly.  With  characteristic  im- 
periousness  he  first  undertook  to  administer 


the  oath  of  office  to  the  members.  Mr.  Ben- 
net thinks  that  he  required  as  a  condition  for 
taking  the  oath  that  members  should  have 
received  certificates  of  election  from  him. 
At  any  rate  three  South  Platte  members, 
Bennet,  Bradford,  and  Nuckolls,  refused  to 
take  the  solemn  vow  by  the  governor's  sanc- 
tion, and  after  the  reading  of  the  message 
both  council  and  house  acknowledged  the 
irregularity  of  the  proceeding  by  going 
through  the  ceremony  before  Judge  Fergu- 
son and  Judge   Harden  respectively.     This 


Hiram  P.  Bennkt 

President  pro  tern,  of  the  first  territorial 

council 

is  the  Palladium's  unfortunately  meager  ac- 
count of  the  first  actual  skirmish  of  the  ir- 
repressible and  endless  conflict  between  the 
North  Platte  and  South  Platte  factions: 

The  acting  governor  made  an  attempt  to 
get  control  of  the  council,  hut  was  peremp- 
torily denied  the  privilege  by  the  president 
(  Mr.  Bennet),  by  whom  he  was  told  that  he 
had  no  business  to  do  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  do,  and  that  he  was  not  needed,  and 
not  wanted  there,  that  he  was  not  set  in 
authority  over  that  body,  and  that  his  pre- 
tensions could  not  be  recognized  by  it.2 
ing  become  convinced   that  Mr.  Sharp  had 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Bennet,  hav- 
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been  playing  both  sides,  and  had  agreed 
to  transfer  his  support  to  the  North  Platte, 
refused  to  act  as  temporary  president,  and 
Benjamin  R.  Folsom  of  Burt  county  was 
elected  in  his  place. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  Sharp  and  Hiram  P.  Bennet 
of  the  council  were  advertised  as  lawyers  of 
Glenwood  in  the  Palladium,  during  and 
after  the  legislative  session,  and  that  faith- 
ful chronicler  of  the  doubtful  deeds  of  all 
whom  it  classed  among  the  wicked  says  that 
immediately  after  final  adjournment  the 
president  of  council  "led  off  for  Glenwood, 
Iowa,  at  about  2:40  on  the  first  quarter." 
The  ordinary  restraints  to  the  game  of  grab 
for  the  capital,  which  was  organized  at 
Council  Bluffs  soon  after  if  not  before  the 
passage  of  the  organic  act,  were  lacking. 
These  restraints  are  a  settled  interest  in  the 
community  or  state  which  the  non-resident 
does  not  have,  and  the  pride  and  fear  of 
reputation  which  are  invoked  in  public  rep- 
resentatives only  by  the  knowledge  and  fear 
that  the  eye  of  a  real  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship, with  moral  standards  by  which  it 
will  reach  moral  judgments,  is  upon  them. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
preparation  for,  and  the  first  step  in  law- 
making should  do  violence  to  moral  law. 

Omaha  promoters  intended  to  make  that 
place  the  capital,  and  with  well-founded 
confidence  they  relied  upon  the  Napoleonic 
Cuming  to  carry  out  their  intention.  The 
citizens  of  Bellevue  had  insisted  that  their 
settlement  should  constitute  a  separate  leg- 
islative district.  It  far  exceeded  in  numbers 
any  other  settlement  excepting  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  City.  "There  were  two  points  in 
the  county  though  lying  side  by  side  were 
actually  heaven-wide  apart  in  interest  and 
feeling.  No  union  existed  between  them 
any  more  than  if  an  ocean  rolled  between. 
If  there  were  any  points  in  the  territory 
needing  a  district  representation,  these  were 
the  ones." 

Mr.  Decatur,  in  arguing  his  case  as  con- 
testant for  the  seat  of  Mr.  Poppleton  in  the 
house  January  31st,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"In    the    original    organization    of    Omaha 


county,  now  recognized  as  Douglas  county, 
there  were  two  separate  and  distinct  dis- 
tricts." The  inference  from  this  is  that  dur- 
ing the  negotiations,  or  cross-bidding  be- 
tween Bellevue  and  Omaha,  conducted  by 
Governor  Cuming,  he  had  at  first  intimated 
or  agreed  that  in  the  first  organization 
Omaha  City  and  Bellevue  should  be  kept 
apart  in  distinct  districts,  and  the  county 
was  to  be  named  Omaha  instead  of  Doug- 
las. And  so  Mr.  Decatur  charges  that, 
while  the  Nebraska  bill  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  the  acting  governor  to  so  district  the 
county  that  each  neighborhood  should  be 
represented,  Bellevue  is  unrepresented. 

By  the  governor's  tactics,  however,  Belle- 
vue was  thrown  into  the  Omaha  district 
where  her  hostile  vote  was  safely  swallowed. 
But  Bellevue  voted  for  a  distinct  set  of  leg- 
islative candidates,  and  the  tabulated  vote 
is  an  interesting  page  in  history. 

Bellevue,  determined  to  emphasize  to  the 
utmost  her  distance  from  her  northern  rival, 
threw  most  of  her  vote  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress to  a  resident  of  the  far  South,  Savan- 
nah, Missouri  —  Napoleon  B.  Giddings  — 
while  Omaha  voted  for  Hadley  D.  Johnson, 
actually  of  Council  Bluffs  but  constructively 
of  Omaha. 

The  Bellevue  candidates  contested,  or 
rather  attempted  to  contest  the  seats  of  the 
Omaha  candidates  — ■  who  had  of  course  re- 
ceived certificates  of  election  from  Governor 
Cuming.  In  the  council  they  made  a  test 
of  A.  W.  Hollister's  claims.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  by  a  close  vote  of  7  to  6, 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Miller  of  Omaha  was  chosen 
chief  clerk  over  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Alden,  the 
temporary  clerk,  who,  being  from  Wash- 
ington county  and  Florence,  presumably 
was  not  sound  on  the  capital  question ;  O. 
F.  Lake  was  chosen  assistant  clerk,  S.  A. 
Lewis,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  N.  R.  Folsom, 
doorkeeper.  Then  Mr.  Mitchell  offered  a 
resolution  "that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  claims  of  A.  W. 
Hollister  of  Douglas  county  to  a  seat  in  this 
body,"  which  on  motion  of  Richardson  of 
Douglas  was  tabled.     A  similar  resolution 
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on  behalf  of  B.  Y.  Shelley  of  Burt  county 
who,  according  to  the  returns,  had  received 
25  votes  against  32  for  Folsom,  the  sitting 
member,  met  with  similar  treatment.  An 
attempt  of  the  anti-Omaha  forces  to  take  up 
these  resolutions  on  the  following  day  was 
unsuccessful.  On  the  24th  a  resolution  by 
Mr.  Folsom  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  Mr. 
Alitchell  to  a  seat,  on  the  ground  "that  he  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been  a  citizen  of  Ne- 
braska, but  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Iowa," 
was  met  by  another  from  the  other  side  ' 
making  similar  charges  of  non-residence 
against  Folsom,  Richardson,  and  Sharp,  the 
president ;  and  then  came  a  resolution  by 
Mitchell  that  Goodwill  of  Douglas  was  in- 
eligible because  he  was  a  resident  of  New 
York,  and  another  by  Goodwill  charging 
that  Nuckolls  of  Cass  was  a  minor.  These 
resolutions  were  all  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  from  which  they  were 
never  reported,  probably  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  worth  while,  since  the  reasons 
for  the  investigation  were  admitted  on  all 
hands  and  could  not  be  denied.  Resolutions 
calling  on  the  governor  to  furnish  the  coun- 
cil with  the  original  census  returns  and  his 
instructions  to  census  takers  were  referred 
with  safety  to  the  same  committee,  since 
two  of  its  members  were  from  Douglas 
county. 

On  the  6th  of  February  this  committee  re- 
ported that  it  was  "inexpedient"  to  further 
investigate  the  subject  of  contested  seats;  a 
word  fitly  chosen,  considering  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  objections  raised  to  the 
claimants  of  seats  and  the  impartiality  of 
their  application.  As  Mr.  Shelley  had  at 
least  a  plausible  case  against  Mr.  Folsom, 
based  upon  the  number  of  votes  he  received 
and  not  upon  the  delicate  one  of  non-resi- 
dence, he  was  allowed  the  pay  of  a  mem- 
ber up  to  February  6. 

In  the  house,  on  Mr.  Poppleton's  motion, 
Mr.  Latham  of  Cass  was  chosen  temporary 
presiding  officer,  and  Joseph  W.  Paddock 
was  appointed  temporary  chief  clerk, 
George  S.  Eayre,  assistant  clerk,  Samuel  A. 
Lewis,  sergeant-at-arms,  and   Benjamin   B. 


Thompson,  doorkeeper.  As  in  the  council, 
those  members  were  recognized  who  held 
certificates  of  election  from  the  governor. 
In  the  joint  session,  Doyle  of  Dodge  and 
Decker  and  Maddox  of  Pierce  refused  to 
receive  the  official  oath  from  Governor 
Cuming. 

On  the  second  day  Andrew  J.  Hanscom  of 
Douglas  was  elected  speaker  over  John  B. 
Robertson  of  Burt  by  a  vote  of  18  to  7; 
Joseph  W.  Paddock  of  Douglas  was  elected 
chief  clerk  over  Mastin  W.  Riden  by  a  like 


Benjamin  R.  Folsom 
Member  of  the  first  territorial  assembly 

vote ;  George  S.  Eayre,  assistant  clerk,  over 
Mastin  W.  Riden  by  a  vote  of  19  to  7,  and 
Isaac  L.  Gibbs  doorkeeper  without  opposi- 
tion. The  Rev.  Joel  M.  Wood,  member  from 
Forney  county,  seems  to  have  acted  as 
chaplain  of  the  house  for  the  first  week  of 
the  session,  although  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Gage 
of  Nebraska  City  had  been  formerly  elected 
to  this  office.  The  council  took  no  action 
for  the  selection  of  a  chaplain  until  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session  when,  by  resolution,  the 
president  was  authorized  to  invite  the  Rev. 
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William  Hamilt"ti  of  the  Otoe  and  Omaha 
mission  toad  in  that  office.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear,  however,  that  "Father"  Hamilton  ever 
served  as  chaplain,  but  the  record  shows 
that  Mr.  Gage  actually  served  a  part  of  the 
time  in  the  council  and  also  in  the  house. 

A  determined  li.^ht  was  at  once  begun  by 
the  anti-Omaha  members  in  favor  of  con- 
testants, against  those  who  had  received  cer- 
tificates of  election  from  the  governor. 
Archie  Handley  of  Forney  county  contested 
the  seat  of  Wood,  Benjamin  Winchester  of 


Xii.es   Rathbone  Folsom 
Santa  Monica,  California,  doorkeeper  first  ter- 
ritorial council 


Washington  contested  against  Arnold,  and 
J.  Sterling  Morton  and  Stephen  Decatur  of 
Bellevue  against  A.  J.  Poppleton  and  Will- 
iam Clancy  of  Omaha. 

On  the  17th,  Decker  of  Pierce  offered  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  "to  examine  the  certificates 
of  members  of  the  house,  and  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  those  contesting  seats,"  which 
was  rejected.  On  the  24th  Mr.  Poppleton 
moved  to  amend  rule  53,  which  was  similar 
to  Decker's  resolution,  so  as  to  restrict  the 


duty  of  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  "to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
certificates  of  election  of  the  members  re- 
turned to  serve  in  this  house."  The  opposi- 
tion exhausted  all  their  parlimentary  re- 
sources against  the  passage  of  the  rule,  but 
it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  13  to  12. 
This  was  an  approximate  division  of  the 
Omaha  and  anti-Omaha  forces  on  the  cap- 
ital question.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  violent  measure  was  supported  by  the 
same  members,  who,  with  the  addition  of 
Robertson  of  Burt,  two  days  later,  passed 
the  bill  locating  the  capital  at  Omaha.  The 
Palladium  sounds  this  note  of  disgust  and 
despair: 

Governor  Cuming's  appointees  having  the 
majority  and  being  reluctant  to  have  their 
claims  investigated,  yesterday  they  made  it  a 
rule  of  the  House  that  Cuming's  certificates 
were  the  only  evidence  which  had  a  right  to 
come  before  the  House  in  the  matter!  !  ! 
And  this  in  Nebraska,  and  enacted  by  the 
very  men  who  are  so  loud  in  their  praises  of 
popular  sovereignty!  Oh!  Shame!  where  is 
thy  blush? 

Poppleton  and  Richardson  of  Douglas  and 
Latham  and  Thompson  of  Cass  argued  that 
under  the  organic  law  the  possession  of  the 
governor's  certificate  was  conclusive,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  appeal  or  contest  but 
to  him.  Decker  of  Pierce,  Wood  of  Forney, 
and  Doyle  of  Dodge  insisted  that  the  well- 
settled  principle  that  legislative  bodies  have 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of 
their  members  applied  to  this  case.  The 
Palladium  admits  that  "Poppleton,  the 
mover,  closed  the  debate  in  a  tolerably  able 
vindication  of  the  amendment."  Even  then 
Poppleton  must  have  been  a  tolerably  good 
jurist;  and  he  must  have  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  as  his  defense  of  his  novel  doctrine 
rolled  out  in  plausible  phrase  and  with 
unctuous  smoothness. 

Nebraska,  we  believe,  is  unique  in  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  this  principle  of 
parlimentary  procedure.  The  provision  of 
the  organic  act  bearing  on  this  question  is  as 
follows :  "The  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  legal  votes  in  each  of  said  coun- 
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cil"  —  or  the  house,  as  the  case  may  be  — 
"shall  be  declared  by  the  governor  to  be 
duly  elected" ;  and  this  wording  is  found 
substantially  in  the  organic  acts  of  all  the 
northwestern  territories.  We  find  a  like  lack 
of  restraint  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
legislatures  of  other  territories,  though  under 
the  usual  parlimentary  rule.  The  first  legis- 
lature of  Kansas,  at  the  first,  arbitrarily  un- 
seated nine  free-soil  members  who  held  cer- 
tificates, and  because  they  were  free-soilers, 
the  other  two  having  resigned  partly 
through  disgust  and  partly  through  the 
"moral  suasion"  of  the  pro-slavery  members. 
In    Wisconsin,    the   first   house    unseated    a 


Benjamin  B.  Thompson 

Doorkeeper,  first  territorial  house 

of  representatives 

certificated  member  and  seated  the  con- 
testant, according  to  the  general,  but  against 
the  Nebraska  parlimentary  principle ;  and 
the  first  house  of  Indiana,  whose  first  act  was 
to  consider  the  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers, arbitrarily  unseated  the  regular  mem- 
ber from  St.  Clair  county. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  it  appears 
that  two  of  the  contestants  from  Bellevue,  J. 
Sterling  Morton  and  Stephen  Decatur,  were 
admitted  into  the  house  and  participated  in 
the  discussion  about  Cuming's  credentials 
or  certificates,  and  from  what  we  of  the 
present  know  of  Morton  we  may  be  sure 
lhat  the  discussion  was  not  lacking  in  ag- 


gressive vigor.  The  sardonic  answer  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  to  the  editor's  hope  and  prayer  for 
righteousness  was  that  "Mr.  Decatur  ad- 
vanced his  claim  on  the  ground  that  Doug- 
las county  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
Omaha,  and  that  he  is  the  representative 
from  Douglas  county,  having  received  a 
greater  number  of  votes  in  that  county  than 
Mr.  Poppleton" ;  but  "Mr.  Poppleton  in  de- 
fense produced  a  certificate  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  declaring  him  duly  elected 
a  representative  from  Douglas  county." 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee  violated  immemorial  parlia- 
mentary usage  and  renounced  all  spirit  of 
fairness ;  it  was  backed  by  a  majority  as 
resolute  as  it  was  oblivious  of  any  such  nice 
considerations.  The  finding  was  brief  and 
to  the  point,  as  it  could  afford  to  be : 

After  considering  the  evidence  of  each 
party  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  A.  J.  Poppleton  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
this  House  according  to  the  organic  law  and 
rules  adopted  by  this  House.3 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  committee,  four 
had  voted  for  the  obnoxious  rule  and  after- 
ward consistently  voted  to  locate  the  capital 
at  Omaha.  It  is  a  barren  formality  to  add 
that  every  member  to  whom  Governor  Cum- 
ing had  given  his  certificate  held  his  seat. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  most 
important  act  of  the  first  legislature. 

The  council  or  upper  house,  the  equivalent 
of  a  state  senate,  contained  some  men  of  re- 
markably good  intellect,  and  several  of  pre- 
vious experience  in  legislative  bodies.  Colonel 
Joseph  L.  Sharp,  nominally  of  Richardson 
county,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  coun- 
cil over  his  bitter  political  and  personal  rival, 
James  C.  Mitchell  of  Florence,  Had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
and  also  of  the  legislature  of  Iowa.  He  was  a 
disciplined  and  ready  parliamentarian.  He 
knew  and  could  apply  with  quick  decision,  the 
rules  governing  deliberative  bodies.  Down  to 
this  day  no  one  has  presided  over  the  senate, 
or  any  other  deliberative  body  of  the  state,. 

3 House  Journal,  1855,  p.  144. 
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with  more  skill  or  dignity.  He  was  a  man  of 
italic  individuality.  His  person  was  angular 
and  his  height  six  feet  three.  His  hair  was 
abundant  and  iron  gray,  and  it  covered  a 
leonine  head.  His  eye  was  a  bright  steel-blue, 
his  chin  square,  his  mouth  tight-shut  and  firm. 
In  the  little  council  chamber  where  these 
primitive  lawmakers  were  laying  the  footings 
for  the  walls  of  the  civic  edifice  since  built, 
there  was  but  small  space  for  spectators;  but 
they  drifted  in  from  the  curious  East,  now  and 
then,  and,  standing  against  the  railing  which 
fenced  them  out  from  the  members,  took  notes 
and  made  whispered  observations  among 
themselves  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  demeanor  of  its  president.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Colonel  Sharp  to  have  been 
fearfully  scarred,  indented,  and  pitted  with 
smallpox.  That  dreadful  disease  had  bleared, 
glazed  over,  and  destroyed  the  sight  of  his 
left  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  had  twisted  and 
deeply  indented  his  prominent  nose,  which 
looked  somewhat  awry ;  so  that,  altogether, 
the  victim's  facial  expression  was  rather  repel- 
lant.  Right  against  the  lobby  rail  was  the 
desk  and  seat  of  his  spiteful  and  malignant 
competitor,  Jim  Mitchell,  as  he  was  called. 
Mitchell  was  a  lithe,  slender,  small  man,  about 
sixty  vears  of  age,  not  more  than  five  feet  six 
inches  tall  and  weighing  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  He  was  quick 
of  mind,  had  a  hairtrigger  temper,  and  his 
courage  w^as  unquestioned.  He  had  justi- 
fiably killed  his  man  at  Jackson,  Iowa,  had 
been  tried  and  honorably  acquitted.  There- 
fore no  bully  presumed  to  insult  him,  though 
his  features  were  mild,  gentle,  and  pallid  as 
those  of  a  studious  orthodox  clergyman,  and 
his  manners  were  refined  and  quiet.  His 
hatred  of  Sharp  was  deep  and  relentless.  One 
day  a  couple  of  visitors  from  "down  east" 
were  leaning  against  the  railing  by  Mitchell's 
desk,  watching  President  Sharp  and  listening 
to  his  rapid  decisions  and  rulings,  and  finally 
one  said  to  the  other,  in  an  undertone  which 
reached  the  alert  ear  of  Mitchell:  "That 
president  knows  his  business.  He  is  able  and 
impartial,  quick  and  correct,  but  certainly  the 
homliest  man  I  ever  looked  at":  and   Mitch- 


ell, with  a  cynical  smile  and  tranquil  irony, 
remarked:  "Hell!  You  should  have  seen 
him  before  he  was  improved  by  the  small- 
pox."  Possibly  state  senators  of  this  day 
keep  sarcasm  in  stock  sharper  and  more 
spontaneous  than  that,  but  they  seldom  exer- 
cise it. 

The  other  law-maker  of  experience  in  the 
council  was  Origen  D.  Richardson  of  Doug- 
las county.  He  had  served  in  the  Michigan 
senate  and  had  also  been  governor  of  that 
state.     He  was   a  native  of  Vermont,  level- 


Origen  D.  Richardson  » 

Oldest  member  of  the  first  territorial 
assembly 

headed,  honest,  and  of  sound  judgment.  More 
than  any  other  individual,  Richardson  deter- 
mined the  character  and  quality  of  the  legis- 
lation of  that  first  assembly.  As  chairman  of 
the  permanent  committee  on  the  judiciary,  in 
the  council,  he  did  an  enormus  amount  of 
thoughtful,  diligent,  and  efficient  labor.  He 
no  doubt  planned,  formed,  and  shaped  more 
statutes  than  any  other  member  of  either 
house,  not  excepting  Andrew  I.  Poppleton, 
who  was  the  most  capable,  industrious,  and 
painstaking  member  of  the  house  committee 
on  judiciary,  the  superior  of  any  lawyer  then 
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in  Nebraska,  and  the  peer,  perhaps,  of  any 
who  have  since  practiced  in  the  courts  of  this 
state.  In  those  earlier  days  Mr.  Poppleton 
was  almost  passionately  fond  of  public  speak- 
ing, for  which  he  was  well  equipped  with  an 
unusual  share  of  personal  magnetism,  reason- 
ing power,  and  a  plausible  and  persuasive  ad- 
dress. He  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  poli- 
tical affairs  up  to  the  time  of  the  segregation 
of  his  services  in  the  office  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railway  company,  which  was  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  commonwealth. 

Among  the  most  far-sighted  law-makers  of 


the  future  of  such  a  road,  and  in  concluding 
declares  that  if  it  could  be  built, 

The  millions  of  Europe  would  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  ot 
Asia,  and  their  line  for  quick  transit  would 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  across  our  continent. 
Their  mails,  their  ministers,  their  most  costly 
and  interesting  travel  and  trade,  would  take 
this  route,  and  augment  our  business  and  mul- 
tiply our  resources.  In  view  of  the  compara-. 
tive  cost,  to  the  wonderful  changes  that  will 
result,  your  committee  can  not  believe  the 
period  remote  when  this  work  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  with  liberal  encouragement  to 
capital,  which  your  committee  are  disposed  to 


Ettgraziing  from  pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Stanislas   W.  Y.  Sckymonsky,  ozimed  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Allan,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Presbyterian   Mission  at  BellEvue,   Completed  in   1848 
This,  and  its  companion  pieces,  are  the  only  pictures  extant  of  the  Mission  building  as  it  appeared  in  1854 


that  first  council  was  Dr.  M.  H.  Clark,  mem- 
ber from  Fontenelle,  Dodge  county.  He  was 
a  type  of  the  vigorous  frontiersman  in  form 
and  mind.  He  was  an  enthusiast  as  to  the 
commercial  future  of  Nebraska.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  corporations  he  made  a 
report  to  the  council  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1855,  which  was  a  prophecy  of  remarkable  ac- 
curacy, and  which  has  been  completely  veri- 
fied. 

The  report  in  its  advocacy  of  the  charter- 
ing  of   a   transcontinental    railroad    forecasts 


grant,  it  is  their  belief  that  before  fifteen 
years  have  transpired  the  route  to  India  will 
be  open,  and  the  way  across  this  continent 
will  be  the  common  way  of  the  world.  Enter- 
taining these  views,  your  committee  report 
the  bill  for  the  Platte  Valley  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, feeling  assured  that  it  will  become  not 
only  a  basis  for  branches  within  Nebraska, 
but  for  surrounding  states  and  territories. 

The  report  begins  with  this  sentence:  "It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Nebraska  which  will  first  seek 
organization  as  a  state  is  that  which  lies  be- 
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tween  the  parallels  of  40  degrees  and  43  de- 
grees, extending  west  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains." 

That  this  discerning  pioneer  should  thus 
have  foretold  the  future  northern  and  south- 
ern boundaries  of  the  state  is  more  significant 
than  remarkable  for  prescience  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  orig- 
inal Iowa  idea.  This  was  the  original  and 
persistently  proposed  northern  boundary  for 
the  territory  until,  at  the  last  moment,  all  that 
remained  of  the  unorganized  part  of  the  Pur- 
chase was  included.  It  was  the  boundary  in 
the  bills  introduced  by  Douglas  in  1844  and 
1848,  and  of  the  bill  of  the  Iowa  senator 
(Dodge)  in  1853  —  the  bill  which,  as  amended, 
was  finally  passed  —  and  the  40th  parallel  was 
the  southern  boundary  in  the  bill  of  1848. 
This  boundary  had  been  fixed  by  the  united 
desire  or  judgment  of  the  bordering  promo- 
ters of  organization,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Iowa  statesman  al- 
ready freely  quoted.  This  forecast  indicates 
that  Mr.  Clark  was,  to  some  extent,  familiar 
with  what  had  gone  before;  and  his  judgment 
as  to  the  desirable  and  probable  location  of 
the  coming  state  was  confirmed  by  its  pro- 
jectors. 

That  report,  written  and  published  before 
civil  government  in  Nebraska  was  six  months 
old,  and  when  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  had  thought  about  the  subject  at 
all  believed  that  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Missouri  river  across  the  Plains  and 
through  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
coast  was  an  impossibility,  is  a  notable  piece  of 
economic  and  industrial  faith,  if  not  of  fore- 
sight. 

Acting  Governor  Cuming  delivered  the  first 
executive  message  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  houses  in  the  chamber  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day's  session.4  As  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  so  able  and  of  such  positive 
parts,  the  message  was  comprehensive  and  well 
composed,  and  for  the  greater  part  direct,  con- 
cise, and  incisive ;  and  as  might  be  expected  in 
one  so  young  —  he  was  only  twenty-six  —  it 
not  only  had  the  unnecessary  and  at  least  now 


quite  unusual  appendage  of  a  peroration,  but 
this  peroration  was  grandiloquent  indeed. 
When  it  is  considered  that  no  other  executive 
message  since  delivered  in  this  commonwealth, 
except  that  of  the  ripe  statesman,  Governor 
Richardson,  equals  this  first  one  —  the  com- 
position of  an  inexperienced  boy — in  point 
of  saying  what  should  be  said  and  saying  it 
well,  we  readily  overlook  the  final  efflorescence. 

The  temporary  governor  bespeaks  for  the 
expected  permanent  executive,  Governor 
Izard,  the  blending  of  "a  dignified  disinter- 
estedness with  an  appreciated  efficiency  . 
well  befitting  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  largest 
commonwealth  of  freemen  within  the  limits  of 
the  Union  or  the  world."  Our  appreciation 
of  the  unerring  western  apotheosis  of  mere 
size  is  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  this 
physically  greatest  of  all  the  territories,  past 
or  present,  was  the  least  of  all  in  population. 
It  is  significant  that  the  first  recommendation 
of  this  first  Nebraska  message  was  in  favor 
of  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  railway  up  the 
valley  of  the  Platte.  The  governor  suggested 
that  the  legislature  in  its  memorial  should 
"urgently  if  not  principally  ask"  for  a  prelim- 
inary provision  for  telegraphic  and  letter  mail 
communication  with  the  Pacific,  and  that  for 
its  protection  parties  of  twenty  dragoons 
should  be  stationed  at  stockades  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  apart.  Councilman  Clark's  commit- 
tee report  in  favor  of  a  Pacific  railway  and  by 
the  Platte  route  was  an  elaboration  of  the 
governor's  recommendation.  The  legislature 
was  reminded  that  in  the  enactment  of  a  code 
of  laws  and  the  establishment  of  public  insti- 
tutions, it  had  the  benefit  of  an  ample  fund 
of  experience  treasured  by  neighboring  states. 
The  recommendation  of  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral incorporation  laws  was  wise  but  unheeded. 
The  governor  also  recommended  that  volun- 
tary military  companies  be  organized  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Sioux,  Ponca,  and  other 
Indians. 

Administration  of  Governor  Izard.  Mr. 
Izard,  United  States  marshal,  who  had  been 
in  Washington,  we  may  believe  with  an  eye  to 

*  Records  Nebraska  Territory,  p.  40. 
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promotion  to  the  governorship,  returned  to 
Omaha  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  his  ar- 
rival was  formally  announced  to  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  by  Secretary  Cuming 
on  that  day,  and  on  the  same  day  the  secre- 
tary presented  him  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
houses,  when  lie  delivered  a  passable  speech, 
as  governor's  speeches  go,  and  which  might 


sociate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  resided  at  Mt.  Vernon,  St. 
Francis  county,  Arkansas,  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  due  to  the  influence  of  Senator 
Sebastian  of  that  state.  The  Helena  (Arkan- 
sas Star  in  noticing  his  appointment  admitted 
that  he  was  "not  endowed  with  shining  tal- 
ents," and  the  governor's   Nebraska  contem- 


Mark  W.  Izard 
First  United  States  marshal  and  second  governor  of   Nebraska 

territory 


be  excused  for  its  lack  of  much  else  by  its 
plethora  of  reference  to  "sovereigns,"  "the 
principles  of  popular  sovereignty,"  and  "the 
sovereignty  of  the  people." 

The  new  governor  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office  December  23,  1854,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, before  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  as- 


poraries  still  living  are  not  heard  to  dissent 
from  the  admission.  He  was  doubtless  a  fair 
sample  of  the  overplus  of  the  mass  of  aspi- 
rants for  place  with  which  southern  dispensers 
of  patronage  must  have  been  infested,  and  for 
whom,  in  the  emergency,  such  long-distance 
provision    must    be    made.     Since    Secretary 
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Cuming,  a  quasi-resident,  was  himself  an  as- 
pirant for  the  office  in  question,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  his  sympathetic  reference  —  in  in- 
troducing  his  successful  rival  to  the  legisla- 
ture—  to  the  carpet-bagger's  "long  and  toil- 
some journey*'  in  reaching  Nebraska  was  not 
innocent  of  malicious  irony.  Izard  was 
scarcely  competent  to  properly  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  short  career  gave 
evidence  of  this,  no  less  than  the  implied  ad- 
mission of  his  friends  when  they  said  he 
"meant   well." 

Governor  Izard  was  not  inclined  to  miss  a 
chance  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  maker  of 
state  papers;  so  he  gave  himself  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  whether  a  second  message  was 
called  for,  and  delivered  one  to  the  two  houses 
February  27th.  He  had  discovered  his  lack  of 
discretion  and  sense  of  propriety  in  his  address 
of  the  20th  in  saying  that  "in  the  discharge  of 
my  official  duties  as  your  chief  executive  I 
shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  washes  of  the 
national  administration."  In  his  message  to 
the  all  but  sovereign  legislature  he  betrayed 
his  ignorance  of  the  limitations  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  executive  by  expressing  regret 
that  he  was  not  "sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
progress  already  made  to  indicate  a  course  of 
policy  for  the  government  of  your  future 
action."  He  recommended  in  the  message  the 
adoption  of  the  code  of  Iowa  for  temporary 
purposes,  "as  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  at 
present  are  from  that  state,  and  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  its  system" ;  that  provision 
be  made  for  all  local  officers  to  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  that  the  interest  of  settlers  on 
lands  they  had  occupied,  not  yet  surveyed 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  22,  1854,  be 
treated  as  taxable  property ;  and  he  followed 
Acting  Governor  Cuming  in  wisely  urging 
general  instead  of  special  legislation  as  far  as 
possible.  These  first  legislators  were  true  to 
their  type  in  that  practical  politics  was  their 
first  care;  and  house  file  No.  1,  offered  Jan- 
uary 18th,  by  Robertson  of  Burt  county,  was  a 
joint  resolution  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  herewith  endorse  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  bill  organizing 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ;  that 


we  rejoice  that  the  geographical  line  between 
the  northern  and  southern  states  has  been 
erased,  leaving  the  people  of  every  state  and 
territory  free  to  control  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions ;  and  that  we  commend  the  firm  and 
patriotic  course  of  the  men,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  who  have  aided  in  establishing 
the  sound  constitutional  principles  of  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  and 

Resolved,  furthermore,  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  oppose  any  unfair  discriminations, 
such  as  those  of  the  late  Missouri  compro- 
mise, but  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  the  union  of  states,  and  to  ad- 
vance and  perpetuate  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty. 

Location  of  the  CAPITAL.  The  momen- 
tous contest  of  the  session  was  opened  by  the 
introduction  of  bills  for  the  location  of  the 
seat  of  government.  The  contest  has  raged 
at  intervals  from  that  time  to  this.  On  the 
24th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
council  by  Richardson  of  Douglas  county,  and 
the  following  day  Latham  of  Cass  introduced 
a  similar  bill  in  the  house.  A  motion  by 
Nuckolls  to  insert  the  words  "Plattsmouth  of 
Cass  county"  in  the  council  bill  carried  7  to  6. 
A  motion  by  Clark  of  Dodge  to  insert  the 
name  of  Bellevue  lost.  Richardson  succeeded 
in  having  the  bill  referred  to  the  committee 
on  public  buildings.  The  Latham  bill  left 
blanks  in  the  bill  to  be  filled  in  relative  to  the 
location.  A  motion  by  Kempton,  to  insert 
Plattsmouth,  lost,  as  did  a  motion  to  insert 
Brownsville,  and  a  similar  motion  to  name 
Omaha.  Latham  later  renewed  his  motion  to 
name  Plattsmouth,  but  the  motion  lost  by  a 
tie  vote,  and  Poppleton,  the  general  in  the 
house  for  Omaha,  finally  renewed  his  motion 
which  carried,  and  the  bill  was  scut  to  the 
council. 

In  the  council  Mitchell  moved  to  insert 
Plattsmouth  instead  of  Omaha,  but  Richardson 
procured  its  reference  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  as  a  substitute  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6,  and 
then  secured  its  postponement  for  two  days. 
In  the  meantime,  .Mitchell  had  seen  a  sign 
and  withdrew,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  his 
motion  to  name  Plattsmouth,  and  moved  to 
locate  the  capital  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Omaha ;  then  Richardson  gave 
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notice  that  upon  some  future  day  he  would 
make  Mitchell  sole  commissioner  to  locate  the 
capital  buildings,  and  Mitchell  withdrew  his 
last  amendment.  Richardson's  task  was  now 
easy  and,  in  spite  of  Bennet's  dilatory  tactics, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6,  Mitch- 
ell's vote  having  changed  from  Plattsmouth  to 
Omaha. 

After  the  location  had  finally  been  made, 
charges  of  bribery  were  frequent  in  the  press 
of  that  day.  The  Palladium  did  not  fail  to 
credit  Mr.  Poppleton  with  efficiently  follow- 
ing up  Cuming's  primary  work.  Nevertheless 
the  governor  had  virtually  located  the  capital, 
and  was  to  be  a  very  great  factor  in  locating 
it  actually.  And  thus  it  occurred  that  Thomas 
B.  Cuming  was  the  founder  of  Omaha. 

The  Bellevue  of  today,  in  size  and  condi- 
tion, illustrates  the  truth  that  mere  righteous- 
ness and  beauty  are  not  in  the  reckoning 
against  western  hustle  with  all  that  it  implies. 
The  original  missionary's  residence  and  the 
building  which  was  occupied  by  the  Indian 
agency  are  still  standing ;  the  first  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  immediately  overlooking  the 
river.  The  walls  are  a  concrete  of  mortar  and 
small  stones,  and  the  house  is  rectangular  in 
shape,  two  stories  in  height  with  a  veranda  ex- 
tending between  the  two  stories  along  the  en- 
tire eastern  or  river  front,  thus  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  river  valley  and  the 
distant  bluffs  and  groves  on  the  Iowa  side.  A 
hall  extends  from  east  to  west  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  house.  The  mission  house  itself 
was  long  since  removed.  The  first  church 
(Presbyterian)  and  the  residences  of  Chief 
Justices  Fenner  Ferguson  and  Augustus  Hall 
are  still  standing  and  in  use.  The  natural 
townsite  of  Bellevue  comprises  a  level  plateau 
of  about  three  thousand  acres  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Missouri  river  and  Papillion  creek. 
It  rises  on  the  north  to  a  high  hill  which  seems 
to  have  been  especially  designed  by  nature  for 
the  capitol  of  the  commonwealth;  but  though 
selfish  and  shortsighted  man  has  disposed 
where  God  so  magnificently  proposed,  still  the 
eminence  is  fittingly  crowned  by  the  main 
building  of  Bellevue  college. 

The  journal  of  the  council  tells  us  that  "Mr. 


Richardson  (of  Douglas  county)  nominated 
Mr.  Sharp  of  Richardson  county  for  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  whereupon,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Sharp  was  declared  (July 
elected."  This  is  suggestive  that  both  sides 
in  the  capital  contest  depended  upon  Sharp, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  disappoint  either. 
Surviving  contemporaries  of  these  men  and 
times  insist  that  Sharp  agreed  for  a  valuable 
consideration  to  support  Omaha  in  the  capital 
struggle,  and  that,  mistrusting  him,  the  con- 
sideration was  recovered  through  strategy  by 
an  emissary  of  Omaha  (A.  J.  Hanscom). 
Though  Sharp  appears  to  have  favored  Omaha 
interests  in  the  appointment  of  committees  of 
the  council,  he  for  some  reason  lost  interest  in 
the  cause  of  Omaha,  and  afterward  voted 
against  locating  the  capital  there. 

On  the  5th -of  February,  after  the  capital 
campaign  had  ended  in  triumph  for  Omaha, 
friends  and  beneficiaries  in  the  council  moved 
resolutions  vouching  for  the  uprightness  and 
purity  of  motive,  and  commending  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Napoleonic  leader  in  so  rapidly 
organizing  the  territory  —  the  first,  doubtless 
because  it  was  felt  that  he  needed  it,  and  the 
second  because  he  really  deserved  it.  A  reso- 
lution declaring  the  right  of  the  council  to  in- 
quire into  the  acts  of  public  officers,  and 
another  declaring  explicitly  that  the  several 
acts  of  Acting  Governor  Cuming  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory  were  proper  subjects  of 
investigation  by  a  committee,  had  been  re- 
jected January  24th.  Mr.  Bennet  now  insisted 
that  the  vote  of  confidence  could  not  be  prop- 
erly awarded  in  the  face  of  the  denial  of  the 
investigation ;  but  after  a  fierce  fight  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5.  Those 
voting  nay  were  Bennet,  Bradford,  and  Cowles 
of  Pierce,  Mitchell  of  Washington,  and  Nuck- 
olls of  Cass.  We  find  Mitchell's  enmity  or 
conviction  unabated  by  his  capital  commis- 
sionership,  and  the  Palladium's  perfidious 
Sharp,  in  this  instance,  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Laws  of  the  First  Session.  Council  file 
No.  1  was  a  joint  resolution  by  Richardson 
providing  that  the  style  of  the  laws  should  be 
as  follows :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  and 
house  of   representatives  of  the  territory  of 
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Nebraska."  Mr.  Rogers  would  have  it 
amended  into  this  more  democratic  fashion: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  territory 
of  Nebraska  in  general  assembly  convened," 
but  his  amendment  failed  and  both  houses 
passed  Richardson's  resolution. 

The  enactments  of  the  first  legislature  were 
classified  in  eight  parts.  The  first  part  was 
intended  as  a  complete  civil  code,  and  was  ap- 
propriated from  the  code  of  Iowa.  The  sec- 
ond comprised  laws  of  a  general  nature  pre- 
pared by  the  legislature  itself.  The  third  was 
the  criminal  code,  also  appropriated  from  the 
Iowa  code.  The  fourth  located  and  estab- 
lished territorial  roads.  The  fifth  defined  the 
boundaries  and  located,  or  provided  for  the  lo- 
cation of  county  seats.  The  sixth  incorporated 
industrial  companies  and  towns,  or  cities 
rather.  The  seventh  incorporated  bridge  and 
ferry  companies,  and  authorized  the  keeping 
of  ferries  and  the  erection  of  bridges.  The 
eighth  consisted  of  joint  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  session. 

The  first  enactment,  in  part  second,  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  statute,  provided  for  taking 
another  census  to  be  completed  by  October 
11,  1S55,  for  a  new  apportionment  of  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  time 
when  annual  elections  should  be  held  and  the 
legislature  should  convene.  The  second  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  territory.  H.  P.  Downs  of 
Nebraska  City  took  the  first  step  in  a  prohibi- 
tion movement  in  Nebraska  when  he  obtained 
eighty  signatures,  besides  his  own,  of  people 
of  the  town  named,  to  a  petition  for  a  "pro- 
hibitory liquor  law,"  and  lodged  it  in  the 
council.  The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Bradford  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judiciary  committee.  On  the 
9th  of  February  Mr.  Rogers  of  that  commit- 
tee made  the  following  unique  report : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
petition  of  II.  P.  Downs  and  eighty  others, 
praying  for  a  prohibitory  law  against  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  against  licensing 
dram  shops  and  other  drinking  houses,  report : 

That  in  their  opinion,  where  the  people  are 
prepared  and  public  sentiment  sufficiently  in 
favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  to  fully  sustain  and 


enforce  it,  such  a  law  would  be  productive  of 
the  best  results  to  the  community. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  crime,  and 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  legalize  this  crime 
by  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  law  granting  li- 
cense for  its  commission.  They  are  unwilling 
to  elevate  to  respectability  by  legal  sanction 
any  trade  or  traffic  that  tends  to  demoralize 
| the |  community,  retard  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, impoverish  the  people,  and  impose  on 
the  sober  and  industrious  part  of  [the]  com 
munity,  without  their  consent,  a  tax  which 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  to  take  care  of 
paupers  and  criminals  manufactured  by  the 
traffic. 

They  are  unwilling  to  make  a  traffic  credit- 
able the  evil  effects  of  which  do  not  stop  by 
besotting  and  bankrupting  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, but  which  cause  hunger,  shame,  distress 
and  poverty  to  be  imposed  with  tenfold  sever- 
ity upon  the  innocent  wife  and  children  of 
their  families.  As  much,  however,  as  we  may 
be  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  until  [the] 
community  by  petition  or  otherwise  may  fully 
manifest  their  determination  to  sustain  such  a 
law 5  S.  E.  Rogers. 

Some  Features  of  the  New  Laws.  The 
revenue  law  required  the  auditor  to  distribute 
the  territorial  expense  authorized  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  territorial  treasury  according  to  the 
assessment  rolls,  which  were  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  judges  of  probate  of  the  several 
counties.  The  probate  judges  levied  the  taxes, 
and  the  sheriffs  were  at  once  the  assessors 
and  tax  collectors.  The  sheriff  was  also 
coroner  of  his  county.  A  register  of  deeds  was 
provided. 

The  supreme  court  consisted  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  two  associates,  who  were  to  hold  a 
term  annually  at  the  seat  of  government.  In 
accordance  with  the  organic  act,  the  legisla- 
ture divided  the  territory  into  three  districts, 
and  fixed  the  times  and  places  of  holding  court 
therein.  A  judge  of  the  supreme  court  pre 
sided  over  each  of  these  districts. 

The  act  regulating  elections  named  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  1855,  and  on  the  same 
day  thereafter  every  second  year,  as  the 
time     for    the    election     of     a     delegate    to 

5  Here  the  report,  Council  Journal,  p.  52,  breaks 
off  short,  'thus  prohibition  in  Nebraska  was  born 
in    Nebraska    City,    atul    was    afterwards    legitimized 

ainl  was  a  law  of  Nebraska,  though  little  enforced, 

until  185S,  when  it  was  repealed  by  a  license  act. 
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Congress,  and  county  officers  consisting 
of  a  probate  judge,  register,  sheriff,  treas- 
urer and  surveyor ;  also  a  territorial  treasurer, 
auditor,  and  librarian,  a  district  attorney  for 
each  judicial  district,  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  two  constables  for  each  district. 

A  law  exempting  the  property  of  married 
women  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  husbands 
was  passed,  but  no  general  exemption  of  home- 
steads or  other  property  was  made.  An  in- 
terest rate  of  ten  per  cent  was  fixed  where  no 
other  rate  was  provided  in  the  contract,  and 
the  contract  rate  was  left  without  limitation. 
The  law  "to  establish  the  common  school 
system"  conferred  upon  the  librarian  the  du- 
ties of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction at  a  salary  of  $200  per  year,  and 
provided  for  the  organization  and  support  of 
the  common  or  district  schools.  The  county 
superintendent  reported  to  the  territorial  su- 
perintendent all  essential  facts  reported  to  him 
from  the  several  districts  in  his  county, 
examined  and  granted  certificates  to  teachers, 
and  apportioned  the  public  school  tax  and  paid 
it  over  to  the  districts  of  his  county.  The 
district  boards  managed  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  before  employing  teachers,  were  re- 
quired to  examine  them  in  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  common  schools. 

United  States  Surveys.  An  act  entitled 
"Claims  on  public  lands,"  passed  by  the  first 
legislature,  undertook  to  legalize  neighborhood 
regulations  as  to  claims  and  improvements  on 
public  lands,  and  provided  for  their  registry  in 
the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the 
county  as  the  law  of  each  neighborhood.  A 
valid  claim  was  limited  in  extent  to  320  acres, 
and  each  claim  was  to  conform  "as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  lines  of  subdivision  of  the  United 
States  surveys,"  and  the  boundaries  were  re- 
quired to  be  "marked,  staked,  or  blazed."  The 
act  provided  that  the  resident  claim  holders 
of  each  neighborhood  should  define  its  boun- 
daries and  record  them  in  the  office  of  the  reg- 
ister of  deeds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  claims  bill,  that  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  no  part  of  Nebraska  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  therefore  no  lands  had  been  offered 
for  sale  or  formally  opened  to  settlement.     We 


find  Mr.  Joseph  Dyson  urging,  in  support  of 
his  candidacy  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  in 
1854,  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  law  which  will 
"secure  to  actual  settlers  a  temporary  right  to 
the  lands  they  have  improved  until  such  time 
as  they  can  dig  out  of  the  soil  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  enter  them" ;  and  that  "it 
is  a  conceded  point  that  the  preemption  law 
of  1841,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  has  been 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  preemptor." 
because,  "as  soon  as  a  person  who  has  no 
capital  files  on  a  piece  of  land  some  individual 
who  has  more  money  than  good  principles  will 
lay  his  money  on  the  same  land"  in  the  hope 
that  the  preemptor  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
it  at  the  time  specified  by  law.  In  order  to 
protect  himself  from  this  menace  he  must  bor- 
row money  "at  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  per  an- 
num, which  are  the  usual  rates  of  interest  in 
such  cases." 

By  the  law  of  Congress  approved  July  22, 
1854,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  surveyor-general  for 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and 
his  office  was  to  be  located  as  the  President 
should  from  time  to  time  direct.  This  law 
provided  that  "all  public  lands  to  which  the 
Indian  title  has  or  shall  be  extinguished" 
should  be  subject  to  the  preemption  act  of 
1841 ;  also  that  Nebraska  should  constitute  the 
"Omaha  district"  and  Kansas  the  "Pawnee  dis- 
trict." The  first  surveyor-general  appointed 
under  this  act  was  John  Calhoun,  and  his  of- 
fice was  first  located  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
It  was  removed  from  Kansas  to  Nebraska  City 
about  June  1,  1858. 

The  second  party  to  the  first  surveying  con- 
tract for  Nebraska  undertook  to  establish  the 
principal  base  line  in  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  which  was  to  begin  at  "the 
point  where  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  (the 
boundary  line  between  Nebraska  and  Kansas) 
intersects  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,"  and  to  run  west  108  miles  to  the  sixth 
principal  meridian,  which  was  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  Omaha  cession,  and  is  now  the 
western  boundary  of  Jefferson,  Saline,  Seward 
and  Butler  counties.  The  parties  to  this  con- 
tract were  the  surveyor-general  and  J.  P.  John- 
son of  Bond  county,  Illinois ;  it  was  dated  No- 
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veniber  2,  1854,  and  the  work  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  20,  1855.  The  next  contract 
was  made  April  26,  1855,  with  Chas.  A.  Man- 
ners of  Christian  county,  Illinois,  for  estab- 
lishing the  guide  meridian  between  ranges  8 
and  9 —  the  west  line  of  Pawnee,  Johnson, 
Otoe,  and  Cass  counties  —  and  the  Missouri 
river,  and  also  to  establish  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  parallel  lines.  The  third  con- 
tract, dated  September  26,  1855,  with  Bennet 
Burnam,  was  for  subdividing  townships  1,"2, 
3,  4,  north,  range  12  east  —  the  east  tier  of 
townships  of  Pawnee  county,  and  the  south- 
east corner  of  Johnson,  and  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Nemaha  county.  This  contract  was  to 
be  completed  by  December  1,  1855.  Contracts 
for  the  first  subdivision  in  Douglas  county  — 
including  Omaha  City  and  Florence  —  and  in 
Otoe  county  were  made  October  31,  1855,  to 
be  completed  by  June,  1856. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Chronotype  quotes  the 
Nebraska  City  News  of  January  19,  1856, 
which  reports  rapid  progress  of  the  survey, 
saying  that  "early  in  the  spring  all  of  Nebraska 
between  the  guide  meridian  and  the  Missouri 
river  will  be  surveyed  and  in  the  market." 
Major  J,  I).  White  had  just  returned  to  the 
pity  from  the  field,  having  completed  a  con- 
tract in  the  first  division,  and  several  com- 
panies were  at  work  on  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  divisions. 

Claim  Clubs.  From  this  account  of  the 
first  surveys  it  will  be  seen  that  all  claimants 
of  lands  before  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory and  for  about  two  years  after  were  mere- 
ly squatters,  without  titles  or  surveyed  boun- 
daries of  their  landed  possessions.  But  neces- 
sity had  become  the  mother  of  invention  of  a 
practicable  and  efficient  substitute  for  statutory 
rule  or  measure.  The  primary  government  of 
the  territory  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  first 
formal  territorial  laws  were  those  passed  by 
the  claim  clubs.  Though  the  earliest  of  these 
laws  antedated  the  legislature,  and  had  no  con- 
stitutional origin  or  sanction,  they  were  none 
the  less  actual  or  effective.  This  system  was 
doubtless  borrowed  directly  from  Iowa,  where 
it  had  been  in  vogue  in  a  similar  form.  There 
is  contemporary  evidence  that  the  rules  of 
these   clubs   were   enforced   with   equity   and 


firmness  —  sometimes  with  the  utmost  sever- 
ity—  and  that  the  settler  who  came  into  this 
voluntary  court  of  equity  was  protected  in  his 
substantial  rights  from  the  time  he  squatted 
on  his  claim  until  he  made  good  his  title  when 
the  lands  were  put  on  sale  by  authority  of  the 
federal  law.  The  constitution  and  rules  of  the 
several  clubs  did  not  greatly  differ  in  sub- 
stance. The  first  claim  association  of  Ne- 
braska of  which  we  have  any  record  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  held  under  the  "lone 
tree"  —  the  western  terminus  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  and  Nebraska  Ferry  —  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1854.  Samuel  A.  Lewis  was  chairman 
and  M.  C.  Gaylord,  secretary.  In  the  pre- 
amble of  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ferry  company  to  the  projected 
town  of  Omaha  as  early  as  1853. 

NEBRASKA  CLAIM   MEETING 

Pursuant  to  notice  given,  a  large  and  re- 
spectable number  of  the  claimants  upon  the 
public  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  City  met 
at  that  place  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1854.  S. 
Lewis  [Samuel  A.  Lewis]  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  M.  C.  Gaylord  appointed  secretary. 
The  following  claim  laws  were  then  enacted, 
viz. : 

CLAIM   LAWS 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Omaha  Town- 
ship Claim  Association,  that  we  unite  ourselves 
under  the  above  title  for  mutual  protection  in 
holding  claims  upon  the  public  lands  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  and  be  governed  by  these 
claim  laws. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  persons  who  have  families 
to  support  or  who  are  acting  for  themselves 
will  have  protection  from  this  association  pro- 
viding they  become  a  member  of  it  and  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  of  its  members. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  can  become  a  member 
unless  he  resides  in  Nebraska  territory  or  dis- 
claims a  residence  elsewhere. 

Sec.  4.  All  claims  must  be  marked,  staked 
and  blazed  so  the  lines  can  be  traced  and  the 
quantity  known  by  persons  accustomed  to  trac- 
ing lines. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  will  be  protected  in  hold- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land,  but  that  may  be  in  two  separate  par- 
cels to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  holder. 

Sec.  6.  Marking  the  claim  and  building  a 
claim  pen  four  rounds  high  in  a  conspicuous 
place  shall  hold  the  claim  for  thirty  days. 

Sec.  7.     At  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  as 
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in  section  six  the  claimants  shall  erect  a  house 
thereon. 

Sec.  8.  'All  differences  respecting  claims  if 
they  cannot  be  settled  amicably  between  the 
proper  claimants,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tors, each  claimant  shall  select  one  arbitrator 
and  those  selected  shall  choose  a  third. 

Sec.  9.  The  arbitrators  shall  investigate  all 
the  claim  difficulties  between  said  claimants  by 
hearing  testimony  and  argument,  and  decide 
as  the  right  and  justice  of  the  case  to  them  may 
appear,  and  give  to  the  party  in  whose  favor 
the  decision  has  been  made  a  written  certificate 
of  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
them  and  file  a  copy  with  the  recorder  of  the 
association  for  the  future  reference  if  required. 
Sec.  10.  When  claims  are  sold  or  exchanged, 
Quit  Claim  Deeds  shall  be  given  as  evidence 
of  the  contract  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim  shall  be  amply  set  forth. 

Sec.  11.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  association 
shall  extend  north  and  south  of  the  grade  sec- 
tion line  in  Omaha  City  3  miles  and  west  from 
the  Missouri  river  6  miles. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  hold  more  than 
eight}'-  acres  of  timber  but  that  may  be  in  two 
separate  parcels. 

Sec.  13.  When  claimants  of  different  claim 
townships  come  in  conflict  a  committee  of 
conference  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  to 
hold  a  council  with  a  similar  committee  se- 
lected by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  claim 
township  of  which  the  other  interested  person 
is  a  member,  which  committees  when  acting 
together  shall  determine  which  claimant  is  en- 
titled to  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Sec.  14.  After  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  Council  Bluffs  and  Nebraska 
Ferry  Company  obtained  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Indian  Agent  in  July  last, 
now  one  year  ago,  to  establish  and  put  in  op- 
eration a  steam  ferry  at  and  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  the  point  where  we  are  now  as- 
sembled, now  known  as  Omaha  City, 

And  whereas  said  company  has  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  a 
steam  ferry  boat,  and  in  keeping  it  in  regular 
operation,  in  making  roads,  and  in  starting 
the  first  brick  yard  in  the  territory  for  making 
pressed  and  other  superior  bricks, 

And  whereas  said  company  is  about  erect- 
ing a  substantial  and  commodious  brick  edi- 
fice, suitable  for  legislative,  judicial  and  other 
public  purposes ;  as  well  as  other  buildings  and 
improvements  on  their  ferry  claim,  now 
Omaha  City, 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  we  recognize  and 
confirm  the  claim  of  said  company  as  staked 


out,  surveyed  and  platted  recently  into  lots, 
blocks,  streets,  alleys  and  out  lots,  and 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Missouri  river,  on 
the  North  by  [Thomas]  Jeffrey's  claim,  on  the 
West  by  [M.  C]  Gaylord  and  [Hadley  D.] 
Johnson's  claim,  and  on  the  South  by  [Alfred 
D.]  Jones'  claim;  and  that  we  will  counte- 
nance and  encourage  the  building  of  a  city  on 
said  claim. 

Sec.  15.  The  officers  of  the  association 
shall  consist  of  a  judge,  clerk,  recorder,  and 
sheriff,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  six 
months,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  16.  The  judge  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  association  and  with  the  other  of- 
ficers call  its  meetings  whenever  he  may  deem 
it  necessary  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  him  by  the  association. 

Sec.  17.  The  clerk  shall  keep  a  journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  association  when  in 
session  assembled. 

Sec.  18.  The  recorder  shall  record  all  quit 
claim  deeds,  boundaries  of  claims,  decisions  of 
arbitrators,  &c,  which  may  be  presented  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  shall  receive 
fifty  cents  each  from  the  person  desiring  the 
service  rendered. 

Sec.  19.  The  sheriff  shall  execute  and  put 
in  force  all  judgments  of  arbitrators  and  shall 
have  power  to  call  to  his  aid  therefor  the  en- 
tire association  and  should  any  member  refuse 
without  good  cause  shown  before  the  judge,  he 
shall  forfeit  all  his  right  to  protection  from 
the  association. 

Sec.  20.  These  laws  shall  not  be  altered  or 
amended  except  by  a  public  meeting  of  which 
due  notice  shall  be  given  by  order  of  the  of- 
ficers of   the  association. 

After  the  passage  of  the  above  laws  the  as- 
sociation proceeded  to  the  election  of  its  of- 
ficers, which  resulted,  viz. :  A.  D.  Jones, 
Judge;  S.  Lewis,  Clerk;  M.  C.  Gaylord,  Re- 
corder ;  R.  B.  Whitted,  Sheriff. 

On  motion  the  assembly  adjourned. 

S.  Lewis,  Chairman. 
M.  C.  Gaylord,  Sec.e 

John  M.  Thayer  was  president  of  the 
Omaha  Claims  Association,  and  Lyman  Rich- 
ardson was  secretary.  The  fundamental  reso- 
lutions, after  reciting  that  "it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  all  new  countries  to  league  to- 
gether to  prevent  lands  being  taken  by  specu- 
lators abroad  or  at  home,"  and  that  "during 
the  coming  season  lands  will  be  greatly  sought 
for  by  newcomers  and  land  sharks,"  commit 
the  club  to  the  meting  out  of  justice  in  this  ad- 

6  Omaha  Arrow,  July  28,  1854. 
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mirably  direct,  determined,  and  unmistakable 
manner : 

We  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed, 
claimants  upon  the  public  lands,  do  hereby 
agree  with  each  other,  and  bind  ourselves  upon 
our  honors  that  we  will  protect  every  lawful 
claimant  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
claim,  and  that  in  case  of  his  claim  being 
jumped  we  will,  when  called  upon  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Regulators,  turn  out  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  claim  jumped,  and  there  endeavor 
to  have  the  matter  settled  amicably  by  an  ar- 
bitration on  the  spot,  each  party  to  choose  one 
arbitrator,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  they  shall 
choose  a  third;  but  if  it  cannot  be  so  settled 
then  we  will  obey  the  captain  in  carefully  and 
quietly  putting  the  jumper  out  of  possession 
and  the  claimant  in. 

We  further  agree  with  each  other  that  when 
the  surveys  have  been  made  and  the  land  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  United  States  we  will  at- 
tend said  sales  and  protect  each  other  in  en- 
tering our  respective  claims,  each  claimant  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  his  said  entry. 

After  the  sales  we  are  to  deed  and  re-deed 
to  each  other  so  as  to  secure  to  each  claimant 
the  land  each  has  claimed,  according  to  the 
lines  now  existing. 

The  burden  was  on  the  jumper  of  any  part 
of  a  claim  in  different  tracts  to  show  the  ex- 
cess over  320  acres  in  the  total  claim  by  the 
regular  survey. 

Alfred  D.  Goyer,  who  had  been  a  member 
from  Douglas  county  of  the  first  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, was  unanimously  awarded  the 
formidable,  if  not  dangerous  title  of  captain  of 
the  regulators.  The  several  associations  in 
Douglas  county  were  invited  to  meet  the 
Omaha  association  in  joint  convention  to  es- 
tablish more  accurately  the  division  lines,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Andrew  J.  Poppleton 
was  an  active  member  of  this  meeting,  and 
Harrison  Johnson,  O.  D.  Richardson,  Samuel 
E.  Rogers,  I.  Shoemaker,  and  A.  D.  Goyer 
were  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  Nebrasklan  of  March  26,  1856,  copies 
laws  and  boundaries  of  the  club  formed  by  the 
residents  of  the  south  part  of  Washington 
county.  These  laws  provided  that  any  person 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  might  hold  a  claim. 
The  same  journal  of  May  21,  1856,  states  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Claims  Association 
a  resolution  was  passed  requiring  claimants  to 
make  improvements  worth  $50,  and  "begin  to- 
morrow," in  order  to  hold  their  claims.     At 


Secretary  Cuming's  instance  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
of  February  5th  be  left  with  the  register  of  the 
county,  and  every  claimholder  be  required  to 
sign  them  in  order  to  come  under  their  pro- 
tection. This  paper  also  contains  an  account 
of  a  summary  eviction  by  the  Omaha  club. 
Four  men  had  erected  a  cabin  and  prepared 
the  foundations  for  three  more  on  the  "upper 
end  of  the  town  site,"  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day night.  The  "captain"  had  the  work  de- 
molished promptly.  It  is  stated  that  the  jump- 
ers intended  to  claim  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each,  "worth  in  all  at  least  $15,000." 

From  the  Nebraskian  of  July  2,  1856,  we 
learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  claim  club  of 
(  iinaha,  of  which  J.  W.  Paddock  was  now 
president  and  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Miller,  secretary, 
.Mr.  Poppleton,  for  the  committee,  reported 
resolutions,  the  preamble  of  which  recited  that 
it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  club  "that 
divers  evil-disposed  persons  will  attempt  by  a 
secret  preemption  to  steal  from  their  neigh- 
bors lands  assured  and  pledged  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  this  association."  They  therefore  re- 
solved that : 

Whereas,  if  any  person  shall  file  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  preempt,  or  take  any 
other  step  to  secure  a  preemption  upon  lands 
not  his  own  according  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  this  association,  this  association,  at 
the  call  of  the  Captain  of  the  Regulators,  will 
proceed  to  the  premises  on  which  such  a  state- 
ment has  been  filed  or  such  steps  shall  have 
been  taken,  investigate  the  matter,  and  if  such 
shall  appear  to  be  the  fact,  compel  the  party 
filing  such  statement  to  enter  into  bonds  to 
deed  by  warranty  deed  to  the  respective  own- 
ers all  lands  not  his  own  included  within  the 
limits  of  such  preemption  or  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

The  federal  principle  of  these  claim  clubs 
is  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of  a  county 
convention  held  in  Omaha  which  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  Bellevue,  Florence, 
and  Omaha.  Andrew  J.  Hanscom  was  chair- 
man and  Silas  A.  Strickland,  secretary,  of  the 
convention,  which  resolved  that, 

When  the  lands  are  offered  for  sale  each 
association  shall  elect  its  own  bidder  for  bid- 
ding in  lands  comprised  within  its  limits  for 
the  respective  owners ;  and  at  such  sale  we 
hereby  agree  to  attend  en   masse,  and  there 
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remain  from  the  opening  of  the  same  until 
the  close  thereof,  and  protect  said  bidder,  to 
any  extremity  if  necessary,  in  securing  said 
lands  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  convention  further  declared  "that  we 
will  not  hereafter  recognize  suits  at  law  rela- 
tive to  claim  matters." 

The  preemption  act  of  1841,  which  was  in 
force  at  this  time,  limited  its  application  to 
citizens,  and  those  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  particular  to  heads  of  families,  widows, 
and  single  men  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Any  one  of  these  classes  might  settle 
on  a  tract  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
been  extinguished,  and  which  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  afterward  by  a  proper  showing  he 
would  be  entitled  to  enter  the  land.  Some  of 
the  claim  clubs  referred  to  were  in  operation 
from  one  to  two  years  before  the  lands  their 
members  claimed  had  been  surveyed,  and 
doubtless  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  ex- 
tinguished in  all  cases.  The  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture validating  the  acts  of  the  claim  clubs  con- 
travened the  federal  statute,  and  no  doubt  its 
attempt  to  invest  the  clubs  with  legislative 
powers  was  without  constitutional  warrant.  In 
turn  the  Douglas  county  convention  of  clubs, 
by  the  resolution  just  quoted,  sought  to  over- 
ride or  annul  that  part  of  the  legislative  act 
which  provided  that,  "Any  claimant  may  pro- 
tect and  defend  his  possession  by  the  proper 
civil  action."  Iowa  had  gone  before  Nebraska 
in  this  bold  and  original  adoption  of  means  to 
immediate  ends  and  local  wants : 

This  occupation  of  land  which  had  been 
recorded  by  the  association  was  declared  to  be 
legal  by  the  territorial  legislature.  But  this 
decision  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  act  of  1807.  It  was  sanctioned,  however, 
by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  a  test  case  during  the  year  1840. 
Iowa,  by  this  virtual  annulment  of  the  United 
States  statute  showed  that  independence  char- 
acteristic of  the  commonwealth  by  which  it 
became  a  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  claim  clubs 
were  in  operation  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  before 
there  was  any  government,  except  by  voluntary 
local  organization,  as  well  as  before  the  lands 
had  been  surveyed  ;  and,  besides,  occupation  of 


these  lands  was  in  violation  of  the  federal  acts 
of  1807  and  1833.  "On  their  way  to  the 
western  prairies  settlers  did  not  pause  to  read 
the  United  States  statutes  at  large.  They  out- 
ran the  public  surveyors.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  they  began  to  violate 
the  ordinance  of  1785  by  settling  on  the  public 
lands  without  obtaining  titles.  Later  they  ig- 
nored the  act  of  1807 ;  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Iowa  ever  heard  of  the  act 
of  March  2,  1833.  Some  were  bold  enough  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  and  put  in  crops  before 
the  Indian  title  had  expired.  .  .  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  settlers  from  every  part 
of  the  Union  thus  squatted  on  the  national 
commons,  all  without  the  least  vestige  of  legal 
right  or  title." 

In  both  Nebraska  and  Iowa  the  squatters  on 
lands  were  fully  protected  by  the  unauthorized, 
if  not  positively  illegal  rules  and  promises  of 
the  claim  clubs.  Mr.  James  M.  Woolworth 
was  able  to  write  in  1857 :  "These  regulations 
afford  pretty  safe  possession  to  the  actual  set- 
tler; although  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
the  law  of  the  territory  conferring  legislative 
authority  on  the  clubs  is  unconstitutional." 

The  testimony  from  Iowa  is  more  emphatic : 
"When  the  land  was  placed  on  the  market  by 
congressional  authority  the  decrees  of  the  as- 
sociations were  completely  enforced.  No  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced  on  the  part  of  the 
original  claimants  in  securing,  through  their 
special  delegates,  at  a  nominal  rate,  the  lands 
which  they  had  taken." 

Incorporation  Laws.  Part  sixth  is  de- 
voted to  thirty-two  special  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion. Two  of  the  companies  were  incorporated 
for  the  manufacture  of  salt;  one  of  them  to 
carry  on  business  "at  a  place  they  may  select 
within  five  miles  of  a  saline  spring  in  Otoe 
county,"  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  Nesuma ; 
the  other  to  manufacture  salt  "from  the  salt 
springs  near  Salt  creek."  The  Platte  Valley 
&  Pacific  railroad  company  was  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Missouri  river  at  Omaha 
City,  Bellevue,  and  Florence  up  the  north  side 
of  the  Platte  river  to  the  west  line  of  the  ter- 
ritory, with  power  to  connect  with  other  roads 
or  extend  its  own  line  where  the  laws  of  other 
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states  and  territories  should  permit.  The  Mis- 
souri River  &  I  Matte  Valley  railroad  company 
was  empowered  to  construct  a  road  from 
Plattsmouth  by  way  of  For)  Kearney  and 
Fort  Laramie  to  the  western  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Nebraska  Medical  Society  was  incor- 
porated with  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  ■ —  who  was, 
however,  destined  to  an  important  career  in  the 
wider  field  of  jornalism  and  politics  —  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  incorporators.  Three  edu- 
cational institutions  were  also  chartered,  name- 
ly. Nebraska  University,  at  Fontenelle,  Simp- 
son University,  at  (  >maha  City,  and  the  Ne- 
braska  City  Collegiate  and  Preparatory  Insti- 
tute at  Nebraska  City.  The  extreme  paucity 
of  the  real  resources  of  these  institution-build- 
ers doubtless  stimulated  a  more  or  less  un- 
conscious attempt  to  make  up  for  the  serious 
deficiency  with  imposing  and  pretentious 
names.  The  first  named  university  was  the 
only  one  actually  put  in  operation;  but,  as  if 
predestined,  after  an  almost  vain  continuous 
Struggle,  creditable  only  to  the  courage  and 
fbrtitude  of  its  abettors,  it  yielded  its  life  in 
1873. 

Of  the  fourteen  hamlets  —  and  some  of 
these  not  actual  but  merely  potential  —  which 
under  this  division  were  awarded  municipal 
charters,  only  three,  Margaretta  (named  after 
Cjovernor  Cuming's  wife)  of  Lancaster, 
Brownville  of  Nemaha,  and  Elizabeth  "of  the 
counties  of  Dodge  and  Loupe"  were  abased 
with  the  title  of  town  —  all  the  rest  were 
styled  "city,"  and  some  of  these  first  municipal 
'•I ns  were  born  to  blush  unseen. 

1  M  the  thirty-seven  bridge  and  ferry  char- 
ter- under  part  seven,  twenty-two  are  for  fer- 
ries across  the  Missouri  river,  and  two  of 
these  charters  confer  the  right  to  construct 
bridges,  also.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five 
are  for  bridges,  two  for  bridges  and  ferries, 
three  for  bridges  or  ferries,  and  five  for  fer- 
ries alone  across  the  important  inland  streams. 

^  hatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  the 
first  Nebraska  legislators,  their  individual  pru- 
dence and  thrift  are  beyond  question.  They 
bestowed  on  one  another  and  their  relatives 
the    privileges    and    potential    emoluments    of 


these  special  corporations  without  stint  and 
with  apparent  generous  impartiality,  so  that 
their  patronymics  appear  almost  as  regularly 
as  beneficiaries  of  these  special  privileges  as 
in  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 
They  lost  no  chance  to  "cast  an  anchor  to 
windward."  With  remarkable  disregard  of 
the  law  of  environment  these  denizens  of  the 
desert  \\  it Ii  one  accord  conceived  a  passion  for 
navigation.  Not  less  than  twenty-one  of  the 
thirty-nine  members  were  actually  named  in 
these  transportation  charters.  \Yc  are  not 
surprised  that  Mitchell,  whose  raw  material  as 
a  violent  opponent  of  Omaha  in  the  capital 
contest  had  been  manipulated  into  the  glad 
commissioner  for  locating  the  state  house  on 
Capitol  Hill,  led  all  the  rest  with  six  of  these 
tokens  of  appreciation  of  open-mindedness, 
and  Dr.  Clark  of  Dodge  and  Nuckolls  of  Cass 
followed  with  three  apiece.  The  Council  Bluffs 
and  Nebraska  Ferry  company  is,  however,  an 
apparent  exception,  for  its  charter  runs  to 
Samuel  S.  Bayliss,  Enos  Lowe,  James  A.  Jack- 
son, Jesse  Williams,  Samuel  M.  Ballard,  Sam- 
uel R.  Curtis,  and  their  associates.  Whether 
the  majority  of  the  members  were  reluctant  to 
add  further  evidence  to  their  conduct  in  the 
capital  contest  of  "Jim"  Jackson's  very  prac- 
tical control  over,  or  his  practical  obligation 
to  them,  by  being  named  as  co-beneficiaries  in 
their  valuable  gift  to' his  company,  or  whether 
that  efficient  agent  of  Omaha's  interests  felt, 
as  he  no  doubt  would  have  been  justified  in 
feeling,  that  he  had  done  quite  enough  for 
them  in  the  capital  enterprise  without  letting 
them  into  this  one.  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
record;  but  either  hypothesis  would  serve  to 
explain  the  singular  omission. 

By  these  charters  exclusive  right  to  main- 
tain ferries  between  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
and  a  point  five  miles  north  of  Florence  was 
granted  to  the  companies  at  that  place,  at 
Omaha,  and  at  Bellevue.  The  entire  river 
front  was  parceled  out  to  them.  As  a  fur- 
ther example.of  the  monopolistic  character  of 
these  grants  the  company  at  Tekamah  had 
exclusive  rights  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

Predatory  <  imaha  having  left  no  other  hope 
or  consolation  to  Bellevue  but  in  righteous- 
ness, her  spokesman  of  the  Palladium  is  re- 
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solved  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  the  voice 
he  raises  for  virtue  is  as  that  of  one  crying 
aloud  in  the  wilderness. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  present 
session  of  our  terrtorial  legislature  has  been 
spent  in  creating  corporations.  —  This  has  been 
done  notwithstanding  the  democratic  creed 
denies  the  doctrine  of  "chartered  rights"  and 
"exclusive  privileges,"  and  in  theory  maintains 
the  doctrine  of  equal  rights.  We  say  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  session  has  been 
spent  in  the  creation  of  paltry  corporations, 
and  petty  monopolies,  which  enable  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  bar  away  the  public  from  privi- 
leges to  which  they  are  inherently  entitled, 
and  have  as  good  a  right  to  exercise  (if  the 
doctrine  of  democracy  be  true)  as  those  whom 
the  law  says  shall  have  the  exclusive  right. 
The  liberality  of  the  legislature  has  been  most 
profuse  in  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  in- 
dividuals and  companies.  In  proof  of  this 
look  at  the  single  item  of  "ferries".  .  .  "Pa- 
per towns"  are  pretty  thickly  established  up 
and  down  the  river  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  territory.  .  .  Charters  have  been  called 
for  at  nearly  every  place.  .  .  Not  content, 
however,  with  the  establishment  of  a  corpor- 
ation for  each  of  the  places  referred  to,  we 
notice  one  of  a  broader  character  designed  to 
cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  river  from  one 
end  of  the  territory  to  the  other,  not  already 
covered  by  other  charters.  Numerous  charters 
have  been  procured  by  companies  or  individ- 
uals for  ferry  privileges  in  different  portions 
of  the  territory,  where  there  are  no  settlements 
nor  any  likelihood  of  their  [there]  "being  any 
for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  We  presume 
most  of  these  charters  have  been  procured  for 
no  other  purpose  than  speculation.  A  charter 
when  once  obtained  gives  the  possessor  the 
power  of  making  something  off  of  the  public, 
without  having  made  the  least  expenditure  for 
the  benefit  of  either. 

And  then  this  Isaiah  in  idealism  and  Jere- 
miah in  lamentation  rebukes  these  monopoly- 
servers  with  the  charge  of  early  recreancy  to 
their  democratic  faith : 

A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  claim  to  be  the  disciples  of  democ- 
racy, and  yet,  we  have  never  known  an  in- 
stance where  the  zeal  of  a  whig  legislature, 
led  it  to  bestow  charters  with  that  degree  of 
liberality  which  our  legislature  has  manifested 
in  its  creations  of  monopolies.  We  look  upon 
this  charter-making  spirit  as  democratic  heresy 
of  the  vilest  kind,  and  more  becoming  whig 
faith  than  democratic  practice.     If  whig  prin- 


ciples are  the  best  for  the  practice  of  demo- 
crats, in  other  words,  for  adoption  in  practice, 
we  have  no  objection  to  them  —  providing  the 
theory  is  adopted  along  with  the  practice.  .  . 
The  democratic  theory  says,  avoid  special  leg- 
islation-—  shun  monopolies.  The  policy  of 
the  legislature'  appears  to  have  been  to  cover 
as  large  an  amount  of  both  land  and  water 
with  chartered  privileges  as  possible. 

Such  are  the  momentum  and  inertia  of  the 
crowd  that  the  influences  of  a  half  century 
may  change  its  course  or  character  but  little. 
Substitute  republican  for  whig  —  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  republican  party  succeeded  to 
the  economic  principles  or  dogmas  of  the  whig 
party  —  and  this  pronouncement  of  the  Pal- 
ladium would  be  a  typical  democratic  news- 
paper article  for  today. 

Part  eight  consisted  of  an  even  score  joint 
resolutions  and  memorials.  Congress  was 
memorialized  for  the  right  of  way  and  grants 
of  land  for  the  construction  of  the  Missouri 
River  &  Platte  Valley,  and  the  Platte  Valley 
&  Pacific  railroad  companies ;  to  establish 
a  safe  route  for  mails  and  other  communica- 
tion between  the  Missouri  river  and  California 
and  Oregon ;  and  the  secretary  of  war  was 
requested  to  send  without  delay  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  afford  protection  to  the  fron- 
tier settlements  from  Indian  depredations. 
Among  the  joint  resolutions  are  requests  to 
the  delegate  in  Congress  to  procure  a  pension 
for  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Governor  Burt 
and  means  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  and  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a  homestead  law  similar  to  the  laws  of  Oregon 
and  New  Mexico ;  requesting  the  governor  to 
commission  officers  to  raise  two  or  more  com- 
panies of  mounted  rangers  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements ;  appointing  Sher- 
man &  Strickland  printers  of  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  laws  of  the  session,  and  O.  D. 
Richardson  and  Joseph  L.  Sharp  of  the  coun- 
cil and  A.  J.  Poppleton  and  J.  D.  N.  Thomp- 
son of  the  house,  commissioners  "to  prepare 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  this 
territory  and  report  the  same  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  next  session." 

Nebraska's  Peculiarity.  Neither  the 
dominant  spirit  nor  the  general  work  of  this 
first   legislature   mav   be   commended   or   ad- 
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mired.  It  worked  under  abnormal  conditions 
and  without  the  restraints  of  organized  so- 
ciety. There  could  be  no  appeal  to  public 
sentiment  through  public  discussion  —  the 
present  criterion  and  referee  of  public  mea- 
sures—  because  there  was  as  yet  no  public. 
When  the  Israelite  adventurers  determined  to 
appropriate  Canaan,  Moses  sent  twelve  spies 
"to  search  the  land."  Our  first  handful  of 
pioneers  had  come  the  very  year  of  the  first 
session  to  spy  out  the  land  while  it  was  still 
in  possession  of  its  original  occupants.  Ten 
years  before,  Douglas  had  served  unequivo- 
cal notice  —  in  his  bill  of  1844  —  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  stronger  to  ''go  in  and  possess 
the  land"  of  the  weaker  race.  This  was  no 
new  departure,  but  the  natural  process  and 
the  immemorial  rule  of  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, and  never  perhaps  pursued  by  the 
strong  nations  of  the  earth  with  such  una- 
nimity and  aggressiveness  as  in  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  As  a  token  of  the  refinement  of 
civilization  nineteen  centuries  after  Christ  in 
contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  fifteen  centuries 
before  Christ,  unlike  the  Israelitish  summary 
dealing  with  the  Canaanites,  our  pioneers  of- 
fered the  people  the  grace  of  peaceful,  as  the 
alternative  of  enforced  surrender  of  their 
homes !  But  the  difference  was  merely  con- 
ventional, and  there  was  the  same  notion  and 
spirit  of  conquest  and  force  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  The  chief  difference  between 
these  beginning  years  of  Nebraska  and  those 
of  the  easterly  territories  was  that  while, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  legal  barrier  against  grad- 
ual occupation  of  this  forbidden  "Indian 
country."  our  invasion  was  sudden  and  com- 
paratively artificial  and  superficial ;  their  set- 
tlement was  the  result  of  steady  purpose,  and 
their  institutions,  accommodating  themselves 
to  these  conditions,  were  more  the  product  of 
growth  and  development.  In  short  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  Nebraska  territory  was  that  it 
did  not  grow  but  was  made. 

\n  there  was  no  settled  citizenship  to  con- 
sult, many  of  the  legislators  themselves  re- 
fraining yet  to  "declare  their  intentions"  to 
cast  their  fortunes  in  this  untried  and  uncer- 
tain desert,  the  first  legislative  session  was  a 
game  of   scramble   with   "the   devil   take  the 


hind-most"  for  its  guiding  rule.  As  the  pop- 
ulation of  prospectors  had  brought  nothing 
to  begin  with,  their  very  first  acquisition  cen- 
tered in  the  prospective  capital  —  in  the  pro- 
cess and  methods,  as  well  as  the  place  of  fix- 
ing it.  Every  other  act  of  the  legislature  was 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  this  one  mea- 
sure and  motive  of  creating  something  for  a 
commonwealth  composed  mostly  of  specu- 
lators and  largely  of  carpet-baggers.  It  does 
not  disturb  this  proposition  that  such  men  as 
Thomas  B.  Cuming,  O.  D.  Richardson,  Sam- 
uel E.  Rogers,  A.  D.  Jones,  Andrew  J.  Pop- 
pleton,  George  L.  Miller,  A.  J.  Hanscom,  and 
Thomas  Davis  remained  —  and  some  of  them 
to  this  day  —  to  be  capable  builders  of  their 
city  and  their  state,  and  to  illustrate  staunch 
citizenship  therein.  For  if  their  main  object 
in  making  Omaha  a  place  by  placing  the  cap- 
ital there  had  failed,  not  all  of  them  would 
have  remained  in  Nebraska,  and  none  of  them 
in  Omaha,  for  there  would  have  been  no 
Omaha  —  at  least  none  worthy  to  command 
such  capable  handiwork  as  theirs.  In  suc- 
cessfully pressing  on  to  the  mark  and  prize 
of  their  calling,  the  leaders  of  the  capital  con- 
test exhibited  ability  and  skill  of  no  mean 
order.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the 
legislature,  as  we  should  expect  from  such 
conditions,  that  which  was  not  merely  indif- 
ferent must  be  rated  as  bad. 

The  Arrow  of  Omaha  and  the  Palladium 
of  Bellevue  mirror  many  interesting  incidents 
of  the  first  days  of  civilized  and  organized 
Nebraska.  In  its  initial  number  the  Arrow 
instructs  those  not  to  the  manner  born  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  Omaha:  "As  many  of 
our  foreign  friends  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  we  will  from  our  Indian 
dictionary  assist  them.  The  proper  pronun- 
ciation is  O-mah'-haw,  accenting  the  middle 
syllable."  Since  the  editor  was  a  tenant  at 
will  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  published  an  admirable  description  of 
the  village  of  the  tribe  which  was  situated 
about  seven  miles  to  the  southwest,  he  could 
speak  ex  cathedra.  But  civilized  usage  has 
sacrificed  melody  and  euphony  to  convenience 
by  forcing  the  accent  back  (or  forward?)  to 
the  first  syllable.     The  same  inexorable  me- 
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chanical  law  of  civilization  has  substituted  for 
the  beauteous,  unconventional  slopes  and 
freely  irregular  lines  and  the  groves  as  nature 
placed  them,  streets  and  grades  and  cuttings 
and  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  all  in  hard- 
and-fast  and  stiff  rectangular  lines ;  and  the 
groves  have  been  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  same 
Moloch.  But  by  the  law  of  compensation 
this  is  the  price  of  progress. 

October  6th  the  Arrow  notes  that  in  his 
recent  visit  to  Omaha  City  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  "found  no  fault  with  the  set- 
tlers for  the  occupancy  of  the  land,"  and  to 


From  a  daguerreotype  taken  m  1852. 

Dr.  George  L.  Miller 

invest  this  official  wink  with  still  greater  sug- 
gestiveness  it  is  further  stated  that  "a  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  him  here  purchased  a 
number  of  lots."  The  same  issue  notes  "long 
trains  and  large  herds  of  stock  daily  arriving 
at  Bluff  City  and  crossing  to  Omaha  on  the 
steam  ferry,  Marion."  On  October  20th  the 
Arrotv  announces  that  at  the  late  session  of 
the  Iowa  conference  at  Keokuk,  a  new  dis- 
trict, known  as  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
missionary  district,  was  established,  at  present 
under  Presiding  Elder  M.  F.  Shinn  of  Council 
Bluff  City,  the  stations  in  Nebraska  being 
Omaha  City  and  Old  Fort  Kearney.  This  was 
doubtless    the    first    formal    invasion    of    Ne- 


braska by  the  great  pioneer  Methodist  church. 
The  same  paper,  on  November  3d,  gave  the 
following  interesting  statement  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Tekamah :  "The  Nebraska  Stock 
Company  .  .  .  have,  .  .  .  upon  their 
claimed  lands,  some  fifty-five  miles  north  of 
this  place,  .  .  .  laid  off  a  beautiful  town 
or  city  platt  called  Tecamah.  The  county  is 
called  Burt,  .  .  .  after  our  late  respected 
and  lamented  Governor."  The  same  issue 
argues  in  favor  of  holding  a  mass  democratic 
convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  And  notice  of  the  advent 
of  the  first  physician  of  Omaha  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest:  "Although  but  little 
sickness  pervades  our  prairie  land  we  can  but 
congratulate  our  citizens  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  young  and  apparently  well  qualified 
physician  to  our  society."  The  first  editor  of 
Nebraska  little  knew  how  peremptorily  the 
career  of  Dr.  Miller,  the  first  physician  of 
Omaha,  was  to  require  a  slight  distortion  of 
the  meaning  of  what  he  was  writing.  It  was 
not  in  the  professional,  but  in  a  much  wider 
sense  that  Dr.  Miller  was  to  become  a  physi- 
cian to  Omaha  in  her  subsequent  ills  and  ail- 
ments. On  the  10th  of  November  the  Arrotv 
notes  that  a  new  town  has  been  laid  off  one 
mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river  and 
lots  were  to  be  sold  on  the  13th.  "It  is  at 
present  named  Plattsmouth  and  will  doubtless 
become  a  place  of  some  importance." 

In  the  same  number  the  editor's  quaint 
fancy  runs  on  an  excursion  against  the  "new- 
fangled names  which  these  reformers  hitch  on 
with  a  flourish  to  town  sites,  rivers,  etc., 
throughout  the  territory."  "It  is  not,"  he 
protests,  "old  fogyism  to  desire  a  retention  of 
those  names  in  our  prairie  land  which  have 
become  as  familiar  as  household  words  to  pio- 
neer men.  Point  us  out  if  you  can  anywhere 
in  the  English  language  any  names  more  musi- 
cal or  more  appropriate  to  our  territory  than 
those  which  exist  amongst  the  Indian  tribes 
or  have  been  affixed  by  old  frontiersmen." 
And  then  he  cites  as  examples  of  his  outraged 
taste  the  substitution  of  Florence  for  the  good 
old  significant  and  appropriate  name  of  Win- 
ter Quarters.  "Next  comes  Bellevue  —  a 
little  better  it  is  true  —  but  partaking  of  the 
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same  fanciful  air."  The  name  of  Otoe, 
originally  selected  for  the  place  now  called 
Plattsmouth,  "was  a  good  one,  and  far  better 
than  the  modern  innovation.    Mi.  Vernon,  the 

name  of  the  beautiful  site  at\he  mouth  of  the 
Weeping  Water,  is  another  bad  selection; 
why  not  call  it  after  the  pleasing  name  of  the 
river?"  "And  so,"  he  laments,  "it  is  all  over 
the  territory;  city  and  town  sites,  rivers,  and 
creeks  have  with  but  few  exceptions  under- 
gone an  awkward  and  unbecoming  change  of 
names;  an  abandonment  of  these  beautiful 
and  original  names  which  ofttimes  lend  an  air 
of  enchantment  and  pleasure  to  the  place." 

Thus  at  the  beginning  this  voluntary  deni- 
zen of  the  wilderness,  untutored  in  the  arts. 
expressed  a  truth  that  has  rankled  in  the 
heart  anil  mind  of  every  sensitive  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  of  this  day.  And  so  it 
seems  that  taste,  that  unappraisable  gift  of 
God  to  His  creatures  —  some  of  them  —  com- 
pound of  sentiment  and  judgment,  is  born 
and  not  made.  The  schools  may  lead  it  out 
and  rectify  its  vision,  but  if  it  has  only  being 
in  the  soul  it  will  see  straight  and  clear  to  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  What  pity  that  our 
poet-editor  was  not  a  Poo  Bah,  with  a  lord 
high  executioner  resolute  to  enforce  his  de- 
crees against  these  counterfeiters  of  names! 
Through  our  obtuseness  or  vanity  or  other 
infirmity  general  and  irreparable  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  native  names  of  Nebraska. 
It  is  slight  consolation  to  know  that  this 
esthetic  rape  was  not  committed  without  pro- 
test—  that  at  the  first  there  was  at  least  one 
eye  to  pity  though  there  was  no  arm  to  save. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  frontier  champion 
of  propriety  and  esthetic  sense  knew  that 
Washington  Irving,  high  priest  of  fine  taste, 
at  a  still  earlier  date  lamented  the  same  mis- 
fortune: 

And  here  we  can  not  but  pause  to  lament 
the  stupid,  commonplace,  and  often  ribald 
names  entailed  upon  the  rivers  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  great  West,  by  traders  and  set- 
tler-. As  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  these  mag- 
nificent regions  are  yet  in  existence,  the  Indian 
names  might  easily  be  recovered;  which,  be- 
side being  in  general  more  sonorous  and  musi- 
cal, would  remain  mementoes  of  the  primitive 
lords  of  the  soil,  of  whom  in  a  little  while 


scarce  any  trace  will  be  left.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  the  whole  of  our  country  could 
be  rescued,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
wretched  nomenclature  inflicted  upon  it,  by 
ignorant  and  vulgar  minds;  and  this  might  be 
done  in  a  great  degree,  by  restoring  the  Indian 
names,  wherever  significant  and  euphonious. 
As  there  appears  to  be  a  spirit  of  research 
abroad  in  respect  to  our  aboriginal  antiquities, 
we  would  suggest,  as  a  worthy  object  of  enter- 
prise, a  map  or  maps,  of  every  part  of  our 
country,  giving  the  Indian  names  wherever 
they  could  be  ascertained.  Whoever  achieves 
such  an  object  worthily  will  leave  a  monument 
to  his  own  reputation. 

The  first  number  of  the  Palladium,  July 
15,  1854.  states  that  John  F.  Kinney,  who 
had  lately  been  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Utah,  had  given  the  name  "Bill  Nebraska" 
to  his  son,  born  at  Dr.  M.  H.  Clark's  hospital, 
Nebraska  Center,  June  10,  1854-  "the  first 
white  child  born  in  the  territory  since  the 
passage  of  the  bill."  Strong  faith'  in  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  country  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  pioneers,  and  may  be  traced,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  instinct  of  duty  and  neces- 
sity. It  is  cherished  from  the  feeling,  not 
always  clearly  conscious,  that  requisite  cour- 
age and  tenacity  of  purpose  can  not  be  sus- 
tained without  it.  A  striking  example  of  this 
kind  of  faith  is  found  in  a  "puff"  article  about 
Nebraska  which  indulges  in  the  prophecy  that 
the  Platte  river  will  after  a  while  become 
navigable.  "According  to  the  statement  of 
experienced  navigators  on  the  upper  Missouri 
the  Nebraska  [Platte]  is  now  a  much  better 
stream  for  navigation  than  the  Missouri  was 
twenty-five  years  ago."  This  number  also 
gives  an  account  of  the  first  formal  celebration 
of  Independence  Day  which  took  place  at 
Bellevue.  The  characteristic  serious  religious- 
sentimental  temperament  of  the  editor  is 
touched  by  the  scene : 

The  assemblage  met  near  the  Indian  agency, 
under  the  broad' canopy  of  heaven,  and  seemed 
to  have  hearts  as  expansive  as  the  great  scene 
of  nature  in  which  they  were  situated.  If  the 
spirit  so  beautifully  and  freely  manifested  on 
this  soul-inspiring  occasion,  be  an  index  to  the 
future  character  of  the  vast  multitudes  who 
will  soon  come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  to  mingle  in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures 
of  this  people,  then  it  will  be  true,  as  it^vas 
remarked  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  "this 
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country    will    be,    indeed    the    'Eden'    of    the 
world." 

The  editor  himself  was  president  of  the 
celebration.  A  committee  consisting  of  Judge 
L.  B.  Kinney,  Stephen  Decatur,  and  C.  T. 
Holloway  presented  patriotic  resolutions  which 
did  not  neglect  to  point  out  that  Bellevue  was 
the  one  and  only  place  for  the  capital.  A  very 
long  list  of  toasts  which  neglected  few  patri- 
otic topics,  and  included  "the  ladies"  in  dupli- 
cate, were  offered  and  responded  to. 

The  issue  of  August  16th  states  that  "the 
Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Otoe  and  Omaha  Indians 
was  established  in  the  fall  of  1846,"  and  "the 
mission  buildings  were  built  upon  a  large 
scale,  having  every  necessary  accommodation 
for  one  hundred  persons."  In  the  whole 
range  of  their  descriptive  articles  we  find  these 
"rough"  pioneers  still  harping  on  esthetic 
features.  And  so  this  mission,  we  are  told, 
"is  built  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence  that 
overlooks  the  majestic  Missouri  and  surround- 
ing country,  and  upon  which  nature  has  lav- 
ished her  charms  with  unsparing  profusion." 

And  then,  moved  to  overstrain  his  eye  of 
faith,  the  editor  sees  that  "Bellevue  is  des- 
tined by  nature  to  become  the  metropolis  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  legislation  and  com- 
merce in  Nebraska."  In  eight  months  after 
these  visions  of  glory  had  thus  strained  his 
aching  sight,  the  confident  prophet  was  to 
abandon  the  fruitless  and  hopeless  field.  Mr. 
Reed's  judgment  was  at  fault  in  that  it  had 
failed  to  apprehend  that  the  period  of  nature- 
made  capitals  had  been  superseded  by  man- 
made  capitals.  Henceforth  railways  and  not 
God-chosen  sites  were  to  locate  the  important 
towns,  and  the  destiny  of  railways  is  dictated 
by  men.  In  brief,  man  was  not  only  to  pro- 
pose but  also  almost  absolutely  to  dispose  of 
townsites.  When  in  1856  two  or  three  rail- 
way magnates  diverted  the  Rock  Island  line 
from  the  proposed  Pigeon  Creek  route  to  the 
Mosquito  Creek  route  Omaha's  permanency 
became  possible  and  probable.  When,  in  1867, 
the  Union  Pacific  bridge  was  located  at  Omaha 
after  a  fearful  struggle  between  men,  Omaha 
was  made  and  Bellevue's  last  hope  was  de- 
stroyed.   Again  the  editor's  vision  of  the  com- 


ing educational  and  political  capital  was  quite 
right  in  general  and  wrong  only  in  particu- 
larizing. When  a  dozen  years  later  men,  vio- 
lating all  the  old  rules  of  town-making,  and 
turning  their  backs  on  every  site  of  nature's 
choice,  commanded,  "Let  there  be  a  capital 
to  be  called  Lincoln  at  nowhere" —  and  there 
was  a  capital  ■ —  the  orthodox  editor  could  not 
have  comprehended  that  his  prophecy  of  a 
capital  though  not  of  his  capital  was  true. 

The  Palladium  of  November  29th  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  "in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  our  Puritan  ancestors"  the  act- 
ing governor  had  designated  the  30th  of  that 
month  as  the  first  Thanksgiving  day.  The 
editor  is  a  moral  exotic,  somewhat  misplaced 
in  this  western  desert,  and  fitter  for  the  soci- 
ety of  eastern  roundhead  than  of  western 
cavalier.  And  so  he  moralizes :  "Although 
we  have,  as  in  all  new  countries,  compara- 
tively little  to  be  thankful  for,  we  have  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  our  gratitude  and  praise."  It 
is  difficult  for  this  severe  purist  to  acknowl- 
edge anything  good  in  a  free  lance  like  Gov- 
ernor Cuming,  but  he  comes  to  it  grudgingly 
and  characteristically : 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  the 
Governor  has  thus  publicly  acknowledged  the 
Supreme  Ruler,  and  recommended  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of 
this  Territory,  on  the  very  threshold  of  their 
territorial  existence.  We  hope  this  ordinance 
will  be  respected  and  perpetuated  from  year 
to  year,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  the  next  number  the  editor  tells  us  that 
"We  were  greatly  pleased  to  witness  the  gen- 
eral interest,  which  this  festive  occasion 
seemed  to  awaken  among  our  citizens,  and  the 
zeal  which  they  seemed  to  manifest  in  the 
exercises  that  belong  to  this  time-hallowed 
institution.  .  .  The  day  was  calm  and 
lovely,  and  the  earth,  though  robed  in  the 
dark  hues  of  autumn,  never  appeared  more 
beautiful  than  on  this  consecrated  day."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  "considering  the  place, 
a  large  and  respectable  audience  attended  pub- 
lic worship  held  at  the  mission,  at  11  o'clock, 
a.m.  An  excellent  lecture  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton, 
founded  on  the  following  text:  1st  Thes- 
salonians,  5th  Chapter,   18th  Verse :     'For  in 
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everything  give  thanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of 
God  concerning  you.' "  A  remarkably  large 
portion  of  his  available  space  is  given  up  by 
this  devotional  editor  to  an  exposition  of  the 
traditional,  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly  of  the 
sermon. 

Alas,  for  the  editor!  Even  the  paucity  of 
things  temporal  for  which  to  be  thankful,  and 
for  which  he  had  murmured,  is  soon  to  be 
further  reduced  by  the  designation  of  Omaha 
as  the  capital  of  the  territory,  thus  sweeping 
away  his  first  and  last  hope  of  something 
worth  living  lor  at  Bellevue.  And  while  these 
faithful  souls  were  holding  their  devotional 
services  on  Thanksgiving  day,  with  an  ill- 
timed  trust  in  the  justice  and  righteousness 
of  their  capital  cause,  their  Omaha  —  or  rather 
Council  Bluffs  —  rivals,  true  modern  hustlers, 
were  trustful,  too,  but  in  their  own  intention 
to  command  and  use  whatever  means  should 
be  necessary  to  appropriate  the  prize,  discard- 
ing moralizing,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  morals 
as  well.  They  were  so  trustful  in  their  own 
resources  that  while  their  opponents  on  that 
first  Thanksgiving  day  prayed,  and  laid  down 
the  rules  of  righteousness  and  justice,  they 
hustled  and  laid  up  the  walls  of  the  capitol, 
while  yet  they  had  no  assurance,  but  self- 
assurance,  of  its  use. 

Notice  that  the  school  attached  to  the  Otoe 
and  Omaha  mission  is  about  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Iowa  and  Sac  mission,  near  the  north- 
ern line  of  Kansas,  appears  in  this  issue. 

The  same  paper,  of  December  20th,  notes 
that  there  are  in  the  Quincy  Colony  —  Fon- 
tenelle — "about  thirty  persons  who  came  on 
and  commenced  the  settlement  late  in  the 
fall,"  and  several  houses  had  been  erected. 

The  Palladium  of  January  10,  1855,  ex- 
plains that  "goos-noo-gah"  is  equivalent  of 
Omaha,  and  means  "sliding,"  "which  is  a  fa- 
vorite amusement  with  the  Omaha  youth  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded."  The  sled  was  a 
cake  of  ice  about  ten  inches  wide  and  fifteen 
inches  long  rounded  off  at  the  ends.  Some- 
times in  its  rapid  descent  the  brittle  vehicle 
would  go  to  pieces,  when  a  catastrophe  would 
happen  to  the  Indian  boy  passenger  as  pre- 
cipitate, though  not  as  fatal,  as  the  result  of 
the  bucking  automobile  of  our  day. 


The  issue  of  January  17th  describes  the 
great  beauties  of  the  site  of  St.  Mary,  "on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Missouri  river,  four  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Council  Bluffs  agency,  Belleview, 
Nebraska  territory.  .  .  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  scenery  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
<  >n  the  east  the  green  bluffs,  rising  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  two  miles  back,  stretch  along  to  the 
north  and  south  until  they  disappear  in  the 
distant  horizon.  On  the  north  the  Mosquito 
creek,  skirted  with  beautiful  trees  and  farms, 
appears  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The 
south  presents  an  open  view.  The  bluffs  back 
of  the  town  are  covered  with  beautiful  groves 
of  elm,  oak,  hickory,  and  black  walnut."  The. 
auxiliary  embellishments  of  this  picture  in  un- 
impaired beauty  are  still  visible  from  Bellevue, 
but  the  ambitious  townsite  itself  long  since 
"moved  on"  and  now,  no  doubt,  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
St.  Mary  was  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  con- 
siderable ferry  traffic  across  the  river. 

On  the  7th  of  March  there  is  notice  that  a 
postoffice  has  been  established  at  Bellevue 
with  the  editor  as  postmaster.  Mails  are  to 
arrive  and  depart  twice  a  week ;  but  the  post- 
master gives  warning  that  "As  we  are  not 
authorized  to  expend  anything  beyond  the 
avails  of  the  office  for  carrying  the  mails,  we 
hope  our  citizens  will  come  forward  and  make 
up  the  deficiency,  and  thus  secure  promptness 
and  regularity  in  the  mail  service."  In  this 
number  there  is  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  the 
democracy  of  Nebraska  to  be  held  at  Omaha 
on  the  8th  of  March  "for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  organization  of  the  democratic 
party."  The  meeting  appears  to  have  been 
held  to  further  the  aspirations  of  B.  B.  Chap- 
man to  become  delegate  to  Congress  and  to  dis- 
credit the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Giddings.  No 
actual  organization  of  the  party  was  practi- 
cable until  1858,  when  the  republican  party 
began  to  take  form,  thus  influencing  the  demo- 
crats to  united  action. 

In  the  issue  of  March  21st  the  following  an- 
nouncement appears  under  the  heading 
"Bellevue" : 

The  friends  of  this  place  being  desirous  of 
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changing  the  orthography  of  its  name,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  French,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  we  have  concluded  to  adopt  that 
method  of  spelling. 

Henceforward,  the  old  spelling,  "Belle- 
view,"  is  dropped. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  under  the 
organic  act,  to  organize  the  territorial  courts, 
provisionally,  this  organization  to  continue 
until  superseded  by  the  act  of  the  territorial 
legislature.  Accordingly,  by  Governor  Cum- 
ing's proclamation,  Fenner  Ferguson,  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  was  assigned  as 
judge  of  the  first  judicial  district,  which  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Douglas  and  Dodge ; 
Edward  R.  Harden,  associate  justice,  was 
assigned  to  the  second  judicial  district,  em- 
bracing all  that  part  of  the  territory  lying 
south  of  the  Platte  river ;  and  James  Bradley, 
the  other  associate  justice,  was  assigned  to  the 
third  district,  comprising  the  counties  of  Burt 
and  Washington.  A  term  of  the  supreme 
court  was  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment beginning  on  the  third  Monday  of  Febru- 
ary, 1855.  The  first  terms  of  court  in  the 
several  districts  were  to  be  held  as  follows : 
First  district,  at  Bellevue,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  March,  1855 ;  second  district,  at  Ne- 
braska City,  on  the  third  Monday  in  March ; 


third  district,  at  Florence,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April.  Thereafter  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  the  courts  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
general  assembly. 

"Accordingly,  on  Monday,  March  12,  1855, 
the  first  court  of  record  ever  held  in  the  terri- 
tory, the  district  court  of  the  first  judicial 
district,  with  jurisdiction  practically  like  our 
present  district  court,  was  opened  at  the  mis- 
sion house,  Bellevue,  by  Fenner  Ferguson, 
chief  justice ;  Eli  R.  Doyle,  marshal."  The 
Palladium  of  March  21,  1855,  informs  us  that 
"The  Court  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Silas  A.  Strickland  of  Bellevue,  Clerk.  Sev- 
eral foreign  born  residents  made  their  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  citizens.  No  other 
business  of  importance  coming  up,  the  Court 
adjourned  to  April  12."  But  this  was  not  the 
first  session  of  a  court  of  record  in  Nebraska. 
The  first  session  of  the  supreme  court,  ac- 
cording to  the  governor's  proclamation,  met 
in  Omaha  on  the  19th  of  February ;  and  the 
Palladium  of  February  21st  tells  us  that  "The 
first  session  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska, 
is  now  being  held  at  the  capitol,  Hon.  Fenner 
Ferguson,  Chief  Justice,  presiding.  The 
Court  convened  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst. 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Belleview,  has  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  court.     .     ." 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Second  Legislature  —  Second  Congressional    Campaign  —  Political    Condith 


THERE  was  little  diversion  in  the  terri- 
tory during  the  year  1855,  from  the  time 
of  adjournment  of  the  first  legislature,  except 
the  small  politics  of  the  aspirants  for  the  offices 
to  be  filled  at  the  fall  elections.  The  dreams 
of  Mr.  Henn  and  others  of  the  organizers 
about  a  rapid  increase  of  population  had  not 
■.'dine  true. 

The  first,  or  Cuming  census,  furnishes  no 
data  for  comparison  —  except  to  illustrate  its 
unreliability.  By  that  census  the  first  district, 
which  comprised  substantially  the  counties  of 
Pawnee  and  Richardson,  was  credited  with  a 
l'i>]. ulation  of  851.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
during  which  there  was  some  immigration, 
these  twro  counties  yielded  only  441  people  to 
the  census  of  1855.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  counties  of  Forney  and  Pierce  in  1854  had 
but  614  people,  in  1855  their  successors, 
Nemaha  and  Otoe,  had  respectively  604  and 
1,188.  Otoe  no  doubt  felt  plenary  satisfac- 
tion in  so  decisively  outstripping  Douglas,  her 
rival  of  the  North  Platte.  But  the  active 
colonizing  on  the  part  of  both  slavery  and 
anti-slavery  interests  diverted  most  of  the  im- 
migration to  Kansas,  which  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  boasted  a  population,  such  as  it 
was.  of  8.601. 

Under  the  act  of  the  first  legislature  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  Charles  B.  Smith  as  terri- 
t>  iii.il  auditor,  B.  P.  Rankin,  territorial 
treasurer,  and  James  S.  Izard,1  librarian. 
Minor  officers  for  the  several  counties  were 
also  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  terms 
of  all  these  officers  continued  until  their  suc- 
cessors were  elected  in  November,  1855.  On 
the  15th  of  October,  1855,  Governor  Izard  is- 
sued a  proclamation  announcing  that  an  elec- 
tion would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  of  the  year  named  to  choose  a  dele- 


gate to  Congress,  a  territorial  auditor,  treas- 
urer, and  librarian,  twenty-six  members  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
the  several  counties  a  probate  judge,  sheriff, 
county  register,  county  treasurer,  and  county 
surveyor;  and  each  precinct  should  elect  two 
justices  of  the  peace  and  two  constables. 

A  district  attorney  for  each  judicial  district 
of  the  territory  was  to  be  elected  also.  The 
first  district  embraced  all  the  counties  south 
of  the  Platte  river;  the  second  the  counties  of 
Douglas  and  Washington ;  the  third  the  coun- 
ties of  Burt,  Dakota,  and  Dodge. 

The  Second  Legislature.  The  legislature 
had  left  the  task  of  making  the  apportionment 
of  the  members  to  the  governor,  and  he  estab- 
lished the  representative  districts  as  follows: 
Burt  and  Washington,  jointly,  1;  Cass,  3; 
Cass  and  Otoe,  1 ;  Dodge,  1 ;  Douglas,  8 ; 
Nemaha,  2 ;  Nemaha  and  Richardson,  1 ;  Otoe, 
6 ;  Pawnee  and  Richardson,  1 ;  Richardson,  1 ; 
Washington,  1.  The  act  of  1855  provided 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  house 
should  not  exceed  twenty-nine ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor did  not  see  fit  to  change  it  from  the 
original  twenty-six.  Pawnee  was  the  only  one 
of  the  sixteen  new  counties,  whose  organiza- 
tion had  been  authorized  by  the  first  legisla- 
ture, to  take  advantage  of  the  act  and  become 
entitled  to  representation.  The  proclamation 
also  called  for  the  election  of  three  members 
of  the  council  to  fill  vacancies ;  and  Samuel  M. 
Kirkpatrick  was  chosen  in  place  of  Nuckolls 
of  Cass  county,  who  had  resigned ;  John  Evans 
in  place  of  Dr.  Munson  IT.  Clark  of  Dodge 

1  James  S.  Izard  was  private  secretary  to  his 
father,  Mark  W.  Izard,  during  the  latter's  term  as 
governor.  He  acquired  considerable  property  in 
Omaha,  but  left  the  territory  about  the  time  that  his 
father  did.  He  died,  some  years  ago,  in  Forest  City, 
Arkansas. 
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county,  deceased;  and  Allen  A.  Bradford  in 
place  of  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  who  resigned  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  The  hold-over  members 
were  Dr.  Henry  Bradford  of  Otoe,  formerly 
Pierce;  Richard  Brown  of  Nemaha,  formerly 
Forney ;  Charles  H.  Cowles  of  Otoe ;  Benja- 
min R.  Folsom  of  Burt;  Taylor  G.  Goodwill, 
Alfred  D.  Jones,  Origen  D.  Richardson,  and 
Samuel  E.  Rogers  of  Douglas ;  Joseph  L. 
Sharp  of  Richardson ;  and  James  C.  Mitchell 
of  Washington. 

The  members  of  the  house  were  John  F. 
Buck,  John  McF.  Hagood,  and  William  Laird 
of  Cass  county;  Thomas  Gibson  of  Dodge; 
Leavitt  L.  Bowen,  William  Clancy,  Alexan- 
der Davis,  Levi  Harsh,  William  Larimer,  Jr., 
William  E.  Moore,  George  L.  Miller,  and 
Alonzo  F.  Salisbury  of  Douglas ;  William  A. 
Finney  and  Samuel  A.  Chambers  of  Nemaha  ; 
John  Boulware,  Dr.  John  C.  Campbell,  James 
H.  Decker,  William  B.  Hail,  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, and  Mastin  W.  Riden  of  Otoe ;  Amazial 
M.  Rose  of  Otoe  and  Cass  jointly;  Abel  D. 
Kirk  of  Richardson ;  Dr.  Jerome  Hoover  of 
Richardson  and  Nemaha  jointly;  Charles  Mc- 
Donald of  Richardson  and  Pawnee  jointly ; 
Potter  C.  Sullivan  of  Washington ;  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Beck  of  Washington  and  Burt  jointly. 

Comparing  this  second  apportionment  with 
the  first  we  find  that  the  audacious  stuffing  of 
the  North  Platte  counties  of  Burt,  Dodge, 
and  Washington  by  the  deft  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Cuming  is  acknowledged  by  his  suc- 
cessor; for  in  place  of  her  two  full  repre- 
sentatives allowed  by  Cuming,  Burt  is  now 
tacked  to  Washington  to  divide  one  with  that 
county,  which  in  turn  is  reduced  from  two 
members  to  one  and  a  half.  Dodge  is  cut 
down  from  two  to  one.  Cass  county  retains 
its  three  members  and  divides  another  with 
Otoe,  which  has  six  of  its  own  —  a  gain  of 
one.  Douglas  holds  to  its  original  eight.  But 
since  Governor  Izard's  census  awards  a  pop- 
ulation of  712  to  Cass,  1,028  to  Douglas,  1,188 
to  Otoe,  and  604  to  Nemaha,  the  principle  of 
Governor  Izard's  apportionment  is  still  past 
finding  out.  The  rights  of  Cass,  Otoe,  and 
Nemaha  are  shamefully  abused  to  the  profit 
of   Douglas.     Councilman   Sharp's  very  keen 


appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  pioneer 
census  taker  in  1854,  in  the  case  of  Richard- 
son county  in  1855,  to  be  at  all  presentable, 
had  to  be  discounted  at  about  forty  per  cent  of 
its  face  value;  though  with  a  population  of 
only  299  that  county  still  held  on  to  one  rep- 
resentative and  shared  two  others  with  Ne- 
maha and  Pawnee  respectively.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  an  addendum  to  his  census 
returns  Mr.  Sharp  admitted  that  the  number 
of  voters  in  Richardson  county,  excluding  the 
half-breed  tract,  should  be  reduced  from  236 — • 
his  census  figures  —  to  about  100. 

Beck,  the  joint  member  for  Burt  and  Wash- 
ington, lived  at  Tekamah,  Burt  county ;  Rose, 
the  member  for  Cass  and  Otoe,  lived  at  Ne- 
braska City,  Otoe  county ;  Hoover,  member 
for  Richardson  and  Nemaha,  lived  at  Nemaha 
City,  Nemaha  county ;  and  McDonald,  mem- 
ber for  Richardson  and  Pawnee,  lived  in 
Pawnee  county.  So  that  in  the  popular  adjust- 
ment of  the  apportionment  Burt  and  Wash- 
ington in  fact  shared  alike  with  one  member 
each ;  Cass  retained  her  original  three ;  and 
Otoe  gained  two,  making  seven  in  all ;  Nemaha 
gained  one,  making  three  in  all ;  and  Rich- 
ardson retained  her  original  number  —  two. 

With  thirty-four  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  population  the  North  Platte  is  awarded 
forty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
representatives.  The  hold-over  council,  with 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  its  members  from  the 
North  Platte,  presents  even  a  worse  travesty 
of  decency  and  justice.  In  view  of  such  a 
piece  of  his  handiwork  as  this  the  impartial 
judge  must  demur  to  the  modest  disclaimer  of 
Governor  Izard's  home  paper  (the  Helena, 
Arkansas,  Star)  that  he  was  "not  endowed 
with  shining  talents,"  and  must  also  question 
its  ascription  to  the  governor  of  the  compen-' 
satory  virtue  of  probity. 

The  second  legislature  convened  at  Omaha, 
Tuesday,  December  18,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  temporary  officers  of  the 
council  were  Origen  D.  Richardson,  president ; 
John  W.  Pattison,  chief  clerk;  Lyman  Rich- 
ardson, assistant  clerk ;  Samuel  A.  Lewis,  ser- 
geant-at-arms ;  and  Niles  R.  Folsom,  door- 
keeper. The  regular  organization  consisted 
of   Benjamin   R.   Folsom,  president ;   Erastus 
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G.  McNeely,  chief  clerk;  Al.  B.  Case,  assist- 
ant clerk ;  Charles  W.  Pierce,  sergeant-at- 
arnis ;  Henry  Springer,  doorkeeper;  Le  Grand 
Goodwill,  page. 

The  house  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  following  temporary  officers :  Speaker, 
William  Larimer,  Jr.,  of  Douglas  county; 
chief  clerk,  Joseph  W.  Paddock ;  assistant 
clerk,  II.  C.  Anderson;  sergeant-at-arms,  A. 
S.  Bishop;  doorkeeper,  Ewing  S.  Sharp;  lire- 
man,  Patrick  Donahue.  In  the  permanent  or- 
ganization Potter  C.  Sullivan  of  Washington 
county  was  elected  speaker,  his  principal  op- 
ponent being  Abel  D.  Kirk  of  Richardson 
county.  Isaac  L.  Gibbs  was  elected  chief 
clerk:  II.  C.  Anderson,  assistant  clerk;  A.  S. 
Bishop,  sergeant-at-arms ;  E.  B.  Chinn,  door- 
keeper ;  and  Rev.  Henry  M.  Giltner,  chaplain. 

Erom  the  council  we  miss  Hiram  P.  Ben- 
net,  a  prominent  leader,  Dr.  Clark,  cut  oft"  by 
death  from  a  career  whose  beginning  gave 
promise  of  future  activity  and  influence,  and 
Nuckolls,  whose  name  was  and  is  well  known. 
From  the  house  we  miss  a  prominent  figure  — 
Poppleton  —  but  in  his  place  we  have  Dr. 
George  L.  Miller,  and  from  Otoe  county,  J. 
Sterling  Morton  —  two  names  destined  to  be 
linked  together  in  the  political  activity  and  the 
general  progress  of  the  commonwealth  for 
some  forty  years,  and  until  they  should  be- 
come familiar  to  the  popular  ear  through  all 
its  borders. 

Richardson  and  Nemaha  counties  each  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  the  joint  representa- 
tive to  its  individual  use.  Henry  Abrams  was 
the  candidate  of  Richardson  county,  and  he 
received  7(\  votes,  while  his  opponent,  Dr. 
Jerome  Hoover  of  Nemaha  county,  received 
only  13.  But  Nemaha  outstripped  her  rival  in 
local  patriotism  by  giving  Hoover  117  votes 
and  Abrams  a  blank.  The  law  required  that 
the  register  of  the  senior  county  should  give  a 
certificate  of  election  to  the  candidate  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  entire 
district.  But  in  those  strenuous  times  local 
interest  was  seldom  backed  by  the  majesty  or 
mandate  of  the  law,  and  the  register  of  Rich- 
ardson county  gave  Abrams,  the  minority  can- 
didate, a  certificate  on  which  he  could  base  a 
contest.     But  the  committee  on  privileges  and 


elections,  and  subsequently  the  house  itself, 
decided  against  Abrams,  and  Nemaha  gained 
the  seat. 

Richardson  county  sent  Thomas  R.  Hare  to 
contest  for  a  seat  in  the  house  on  the  ground 
that  a  part  of  the  territory  conceded  to  the 
half-breed  tract  belonged  to  her,  and  entitled 
her  to  another  representative.  But  the  com- 
mittee on  privileges  and  elections  reported 
against  Hare  on  the  law  and  the  facts  —  that 
the  house  could  not  properly  go  behind  the 
governor's  apportionment  for  twenty-six  mem- 


Potter  Charles  Sullivan 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  the  second  territorial 

assembly  of  Nebraska 


bers  and  increase  the  number,  and,  further, 
that  no  proof  of  the  contention  of  Hare  as  to 
the  right  to  include  any  part  of  the  half-breed 
tract  had  been  made,  and  that,  if  all  that  was 
contended  for  in  this  respect  were  conceded, 
the  county  would  still  fall  short  of  voters  en- 
titling her  to. another  representative.  This  re- 
port was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee.  Four  of  the 
live  members  of  the  special  committee  — 
Campbell,  Bow-en,  Hagood,  and  Morton  — 
three  of  them  from  the  South  Platte  and  the 
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other,  Bowen  of  Bellevue,  constructively  so  — 
stated  Hare's  case  as  follows : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Thomas  R.  Hare,  asking  for  a 
seat  in  this  body  on  equal  footing  with  other 
members,  beg  leave  to  report  that  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  said  memorialist  has  a  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  body. 

Your  committee  would  further  report  that 
they  come  to  the  above  conclusion  from  the 
following  reasons. 

1st.  That  Pawnee  county  was  not  organized 
at  the  time  of  apportionment,  and  consequent- 
ly should  have  been  considered  in  Richardson 
county,  as  the  law  specifies,  for  election  pur- 
poses. 

2nd.  That  Richardson  and  Pawnee  together 
contained,  according  to  the  census  returns,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  voters,  but  fifty  of 
those  were  returned  as  living  on  the  half-breed 
tract,  but  since  the  census  has  been  taken  the 
half-breed  tract  has  been  run  out,  and  the 
true  boundary  on  the  west  fixed,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  there  are  only  23  voters  on 
the  half-breed  tract  which,  taken  from  193, 
leaves  170  legal  voters  in  Richardson  county. 
Taking  then  56  as  the  basis  of  representation, 
Richardson  county  is  entitled  to  three  repre- 
sentatives. 

Your  committee  would  further  report  that 
the  law  providing  for  taking  the  census  and 
apportioning  the  representatives,  in  section 
four,  provides  that  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-nine  for  the  next  session,  and 
that  it  would  be  doing  no  injustice  to  the  bal- 
ance of  this  territory  to  give  to  Richardson 
county  her  full  representation  on  this  floor, 
since  it  comes  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
law. 

All  of  which  your  committee  would  re- 
spectfully submit  and  recommend. 

A  resolution  that  Mr.  Hare  be  admitted  to 
a  seat  as  joint  representative  from  Richardson 
and  Pawnee  counties  was  carried  on  the  26th 
of  December  by  a  vote  of  13  to  11.  Four 
North  Platte  members,  Gibson  of  Dodge, 
Larimer  of  Douglas,  Bowen  of  Bellevue,  and 
Sullivan  of  Washington,  voted  aye,  and  four 
South  Platte  members  voted  no.  On  the  10th 
of  January  the  council  sent  a  communication 
to  the  house  which  contended  that  by  the  or- 
ganic law  the  number  of  members  of  the 
legislature  could  be  increased  only  by  the  act 
of  both  houses,  and  that  therefore  Hare  was 


not  a  legal  member  of  the  house.  The  house 
replied  with  a  short  and  snappy  resolution 
reciting  that  it  was  the  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members,  and  suggesting  that 
the  upper  body  had  better  be  about  its  own 
business.  But  Hare  evidently  was  not  made 
of  staying  stuff,  for  on  the  same  day  he  re- 
signed "to  effectually  put  down  this  disorgan- 
izing spirit  and  not  from  any  conviction  of  my 
not  being  entitled  to  my  seat." 

On  the  morning  of  December  19th  the  gov- 
ernor delivered  his  message  to  the  two  houses 
in  joint  session  in  the  hall  of  the  house.  We 
may  overlook  the  painful  prolixity  of  this 
document,  and  even  with  propriety  give  place 
to  its  length  on  account  of  its  painstaking 
review  of  the  general  social  conditions  of  the 
territory  after  a  year's  experience  under  the 
harness  of  formal  organization.  The  message 
is  such  a  paper  as  might  be  expected  of  a  man 
of  such  antecedents  and  qualities  as  are  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  following  "send-off"  by 
the  Helena  (Arkansas)  Star : 

We  were  honored  on  Monday  last  with  a 
visit  at  our  office  from  Hon.  Mark  W.  Izard, 
governor  of  Nebraska,  and  his  private  secre- 
tary, James  S.  Izard,  Esq.  They  were  here 
waiting  .  .  .  for  a  boat,  to  take  passage  for 
their  new  field  of  labor.  The  appointment  of 
Colonel  Izard  to  the  governorship  of  Nebraska 
territory  is  one  among  the  very  best  appoint- 
ments that  have  been  made  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Pierce.  He  was  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  branches  of  the  Arkansas  legisla- 
ture, and  during  the  period  of  his  long  and 
valuable  services  in  that  body  he  served  at 
different  times  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  of  the  Senate; 
and  in  all  the  many  honorable  and  responsible 
stations  to  which  he  has  been  called,  he  has 
discharged  his  duty  usefully  and  successfully, 
and  although  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  active 
in  every  cause  of  religion  and  benevolence,  re- 
markable for  his  exemplary  life  and  fervent 
piety,  yet  he  has  been  all  the  time  an  active 
partisan,  and  has  done  more,  and  sacrificed 
more  for  the  democratic  party  —  the  party  to 
which  he  has  been  warmly  attached  —  than 
perhaps  any  man  in  Arkansas.  Not  endowed 
with  shining  talents,  though  of  excellent  sense, 
his  career  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  deserved  success  of  probity,  fidelity,  indus- 
try, gentlemanly  bearing  and  inflexible  honor ; 
and  our  sincere  wish  is  that  he  may  yet  live 
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to  see  Nebraska  a  statej  and  highest  honors 
his. 

While  the  message  clearly  confirms  the 
Star's  estimate  that  the  governor  was  "not 
endowed  with  shining  talents"  and  possibly 
leaves  open  the  question  of  "excellent  sense," 
yet,  regarded  as  a  contemporaneous  view  of 
conditions  and  an  authoritative  statement  of 
[acts,  it  is  interesting  and  valuable  history. 
Its  preaching  proclivities  may  perchance  be 
suggestive  of  the  more  pretentious  national 
executive  messages  just  now  in  vogue,  and  it 
seems  charitable  to  point  out  this  mutual  sanc- 
tion of  which  both  stand  so  much  in  need. 

The  governor's  picture  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  was  mainly  fanciful 
and  gratuitous.  For  many  years  after  this 
time  progress  was  chiefly  speculative  —  hop- 
ing instead  of  doing.  Until  1861  the  inhabi- 
tants were  virtually  non-producers.  And  in- 
dustrial development  was  very  limited  until 
the  coming  of  the  railways  encouraged  it  —  or 
in  fact  made  it  practicable. 

The  report  of  the  territorial  auditor  to  the 
legislature  showed  a  bad  financial  beginning. 
The  levy  of  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  $617,882  would  have 
yielded  an  insufficient  territorial  revenue  at 
best;  but  the  auditor  was  obliged  to  report 
that,  as  not  a  single  county  treasurer  had  set- 
tled his  accounts  with  the  territory,  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  had  been  col- 
lected, and  he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  war- 
rants to  meet  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
$1,971.20,  with  about  $1,000  of  the  last  year's 
appropriations  still  to  meet.  The  warrants 
covered  incidental  legislative  expenses,  which 
the  federal  treasury  did  not  recognize, 
amounting  to  $1,454.70,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  librarian  in  the 
munificent  sum  of  $516.50.  The  valuation  of 
the  counties  was  as  follows : 

Burt    $  13,006 

Cass    71,524 

Dodge   14,455 

Douglas   311,116 

Nemaha    74,980 

Otoe  85.701 

Richardson    26,643 

Washington 20.397 

$617,822 


Iladley  D.  Johnson  was  elected  public 
printer  by  the  two  houses,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  choose  a  joint  chaplain  also,  but 
the  houses  could  not  agree,  and  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Giltner  was  chosen  by  the  house  and  Rev. 
William  Bates  by  the  council. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  O.  D.  Richard- 
son, J.  1,.  Sharp,  and  J.  D.  X.  Thompson,  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion to  prepare  a  code,  reported  that  Mr.  Pop- 
pleton  had  resigned  from  the  committee,  and 
that  since  they  "could  avail  themselves  of  but 
a  very  limited  number  of  the  revised  codes  of 
the  different  states  on  account  of  their  scar- 
city in  this  region,  and  as  the  territorial  library- 
has  not  yet  arrived"  but  few  books  were 
within  their  reach.  Still,  though  their  work 
had  been  laborious,  it  was  nearly  completed. 
It  would  consist  of  four  parts,  two  of  which 
were  now  reported  and  the  other  two,  relating 
to  courts  and  to  crimes,  would  be  ready  within 
a  week. 

The  two  houses  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  work  of  the  code  commission, 
consisting  of  A.  A.  Bradford,  A.  D.  Jones,. 
and  S.  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  council,  and 
Bowen,  Riden,  Finney,  Miller,  and  Moore  of 
the  house,  with  Bradford  for  chairman.  This 
committee  reported  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  such  amendments  as  they  saw  fit  to 
make,  to  the  council,  and  most  of  the  first  two 
parts  was  finally  adopted  by  both  houses,  the 
remainder  going  over,  without  consideration, 
to  the  next  legislature.  Those  parts  of  the 
code  adopted  by  the  first  legislature,  relating 
to  courts  and  their  jurisdiction  and  to  crimes 
and  their  punishment,  crude  as  they  were, 
remained  in  force  until  the  third  legislature 
provided  a  substitute  for  the  first  and  repealed 
the  second,  leaving  the  territory  for  a  time 
entirely  without  criminal  law. 

The  new  law  provided  that  the  general  as- 
sembly should  thereafter  meet  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  instead  of 
the  first  Tuesday  of  December  as  fixed  by  the 
law  of  1855.  The  census  act  of  March  16. 
1855,  provided  also  that  annual  elections 
should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
except  the  first  election,  which  should  be  held 
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[Note  —  R.  H.  Henry  was  an  early  merchant  and  hanker  of  Columbus,  Nebraska.    Also  county  com- 
missioner.] 
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the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  1855;  and 
the  election  law  of  the  same  year  also  pro- 
vided that  elections  should  take  place  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  so  that  for  that  year 
there  was  no  conflict.  The  census  act  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1S56,  provided  that  the  election  of 
that  year  should  he  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November.  But  the  elections  law  pro- 
vided that  general  elections  should  be  held  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August ;  that  a  delegate 


also  took  from  the  governor  the  power  to  re- 
ceive returns  and  issue  certificates  of  election 
to  candidates  for  members  of  the  legislature 
and  of  "forming  precincts"  in  the  several 
counties,  which  was  conferred  by  the  census 
act  of  1856  as  well  as  that  of  1855.  The  au- 
thority first  named  had  also  been  conferred 
upon  county  clerks  by  the  election  law,  and 
the  second  upon  county  commissioners  by  the 
law  creating  the  commissioner  system.     This 


From  a  photograph  made  in  18&  by  P.  Colay,  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  S.  D.  Beats  of  Omaha. 

Second  Territorial  Capitol  Building  of  Nebraska 
Erected  in  1857-1858  at  a  cost  of  about  $130,000,  and  located  on  Capitol  Hill,  Omaha,  the  present  site 
of  the  Omaha  high  school  building.     This  shows  the  building  in  its  uncompleted  condition  with  only  a 
.  few  of  the  columns  in  place,  and  these  were  later  pronounced  unsafe  and  removed. 


to  Congress  and  members  of  the  council 
should  be  chosen  in  1856  and  every  second 
year  thereafter ;  and  that  all  territorial  and 
county  officers,  including  district  attorneys, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  and  one 
county  commissioner  for  each  county,  should 
he  chosen  in  1857,  and  every  second  year 
thereafter.  This  conflict  was  settled  by  an- 
other act  of  the  second  session  which  pro- 
vided that  the  election  of  1856  should  be  held 
in    November   instead   of   August.     This   act 


reconciliation  act  was  introduced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  the  session  by  Dr.  Henry 
Bradford  and  immediately  passed  by  both 
houses.  The  incident  illustrates  again  the 
carelessness  and  lack  of  oversight  of  the  early 
legislatures.  The  act  creating  the  county 
commissioner  system  provided  that  all  three 
commissioners  should  be  chosen  the  first  year 
—  1856  —  and  one  of  the  three  every  year 
after. 

Continued  contradictions  and  crudities  indi- 
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tNoTE  —  Nathan  P.  Dodge  was  one  of  the  early  homesteaders  near  Fremont,   Nebraska.     Afterwards 
lie  was  a  prominent  banker  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.] 
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cated  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of  ineffi- 
ciency common  in  legislative  bodies.  Chapter 
2  prescribed  the  duties  of  county  assessors, 
while  their  elect  inn  or  appointment  was  not 
provided  for,  and  the  section  of  the  old  law 
imposing  the  duties  of  assessment  on  sheriffs 
remained  unrepealed.  The  laws  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  standing  code  committee  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  again  by  the  joint  special 
committee  during  the  session,  and  had  been 
copied  largely  in  blocks  from  the  statutes  of 
other  states,  so  that  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  might  have  been  expected. 

A  general  incorporation  law  was  passed, 
but  it  was  not  exclusive,  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  special  acts  of  incorpor- 
ation being  specifically  recognized.  A  general 
act  for  the  incorporation  of  towns  was  passed, 
and  the  term  "city,"  so  greatly  overworked  at 
the  first  session,  had  apparently  dropped  from 
notice  through  exhaustion.  Under  the  laws 
of  the  first  legislature  the  business  of  counties 
was  distributed  in  a  complicated  mess  among 
various  county  officers,  the  judge  of  probate 
falling  heir  to  all  that  was  not  specifically 
parceled  out  to  others. 

The  second  legislature  established  the 
county  commissioner  system,  and  placed  the 
general  business  of  the  county  in  the  hands 
of  three  commissioners  elected  from  as  many 
districts  therein.  This  commissioner  system 
reached  Nebraska  on  its  westward  course  from 
Pennsylvania  through  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  our  legislature  having  copied  it  from 
the  Iowa  statute.  It  originated  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1725,  but  its  germ  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  first  appeared  in  1792  in  the  first 
county  organized  there,  and  which  comprised 
about  half  the  present  state  of  Ohio.  It  was 
adopted  in  a  more  developed  form  in  1795, 
and  in  1804  three  commissioners,  possessing 
general  fiscal  and  administrative  authority, 
were  elected  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  of  Ohio.  The  commissioner  system 
then  in  its  present  scope,  essentially,  came 
to  us  from  Ohio. 

By  a  special  act  the  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  divide  the  counties  into  "con- 
venient precincts,"  each  entitled  to  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  two  constables.     This 


decentralizi  took  tin-  power  away  from 

the  governors,  with  whom  it  had  been  lodged 
up  to  that  tmi< 

I  nder  the  new  school  law  the  territorial  li- 
brarian continued  to  act  as  superintendent  of 
schools  with  a  salary  of  two  bundled  dollars  a 
year,  in  addition  to  bis  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a-  librarian.  The  confusing  and  de- 
moralizing provision  of  the  act  of  1855,  giv- 
ing authority  to  both  county  superintendents 
and  district  boards  of  directors  to  examine 
teachers  and  to  issue  them  certificates  to  teach, 
was  retained  in  the  act  of  1856,  except  that 
the  clause  "or  cause  to  be  examined"  of  the 
act  of  1855  was  stricken  out  and  the  duty  of 
making  examinations  thus  peremptorily  im- 
posed upon  the  incompetent  directors  and  vir- 
tually annulling  the  like  authority  of  the 
county  superintendents.  These  officers  were 
allowed  two  dollars  for  each  day  of  actual  ser- 
vice and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each 
quarter  section  of  school  lands  they  might  sell 

—  when  they  should  come  into  market.  The 
salary  of  the  territorial  auditor  was  fixed  at 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  of  the  territorial 
treasurer  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
salaries  of  all  the  officers  named  remained  the 
same  as  they  were  the  first  year,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  comfortable  compensation  of 
the  governor,  secretary,  and  judges,  which 
was  paid  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  furnishes 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  poverty  of  the  terri- 
tory at  that  time.  The  laws  for  estrays  and 
for  the  registry  of  marks  and  brands,  both 
favoring  the  running  at  large  of  live  stock,  in- 
dicated the  feeling  of  the  time  that  even  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  the  raising  of  cattle 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  A  provision  was  added  to  the 
law  governing  the  common  school  system  di- 
recting county  superintendents  of  schools  to 
appraise  sections  16  and  36  —  the  lands  set 
apart  for  school  purposes  by  the  organic  act 

—  at  a  value  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  and  offer  them  at 
public  sale,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds  drawing  ten  per  cent 
annual  interest,  and  the  interest  alone  to  be 
used  for  maintaining  schools.  The  legislature 
memorialized  Congress  in  a  joint  resolution  to 
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convey  these  school  sections  to  the  territory  as 
they  were  surveyed,  that  they  "might  be  en- 
abled to  apply  a  portion  of  the  same  in  raising 
a  fund  for  school  purposes  while  we  have  no 
other  resources  by  which  to  raise  said  fund." 
The  legislature  undertook  to  break  up  the  of- 
ficial carpet-bag  system  by  providing  that  a 
delegate  to  Congress  must  have  resided  in  the 
territory  at  least  one  year  before  his  election, 
and  that  members  of  the  legislature  must  have 
resided  in  their  districts  six  months  before 
the  time  of  their  election.  A  requisite  of  resi- 
dence for  a  married  man  was  that  his  family 
should  reside  in  the  territory.  This  act  was  a 
sign  of  a  growing  belief  in  the  permanency 
and  stability  of  the  settlement  of  the  territory. 
In  the  same  act  those  eligible  to  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  were  confined  to  free  white 
males  —  the  same  class  which  by  the  organic 
act  composed  the  electorate. 

The  marriage  act  of  the  first  session  de- 
clared all  marriages  between  whites  and  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes  void.  The  act  of  1856 
changed  this  so  as  to  limit  the  prohibition  to 
those  possessed  of  one-fourth  or  more  of 
negro  blood.  The  act  of  the  first  session  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Richardson  from  the  judici- 
ary committee  of  the  council,  and  was  copied 
from  the  Iowa  statute  of  marriages  of  Janu- 
ary 6,  1840.  The  act  of  the  second  session 
was  reported  "with  amendments"  by  Mr. 
Bradford,  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
for  examining  the  work  of  the  code  commis- 
sion, and  was  further  amended  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  in  the  council,  and  also  by 
the  house.  The  modified  provision  in  relation 
to  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes  re- 
mains in  the  statutes  of  the  present  day.  The 
prohibition  was  dropped  in  Iowa  in  the  re- 
vision of  1860.  A  bill  repealing  the  section 
in  question,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  col- 
ored member  of  the  house,  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1895,  but  was  vetoed  by  Gover- 
nor Holcomb.  The  veto  message  discloses 
the  objections  taken  by  the  governor: 

After  careful  consideration  I  am  led  to  the 
belief  that  this  measure  does  not  represent  a 
demand  of  the  people,  and  return  it  without 
my  approval.  The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to 
legalize  marriages  between  the  white  and  black 


races.  It  is  a  question  of  gravest  importance, 
and  should  demand  the  careful  deliberation  of 
the  legislative  body  before  a  change  is  made 
in  the  law.  From  the  statements  of  various 
members  of  the  legislature  it  is  apparent  that 
this  measure  was  hurriedly  passed  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  legislative  session  without 
consideration,  many  members  afterwards  open- 
ly declaring  that  they  did  not  know  they  had 
voted  for  the  bill  on  its  final  passage.  The 
alteration  of  existing  laws,  contemplating  pro- 
nounced changes  in  moral  and  social  questions, 
should  emanate  from  the  declared  wishes  of 
the  people.  There  is  in  my  opinion  no  press- 
ing demand  for  the  proposed  amendment.  If 
the  people  desire  that  this  change  be  made  the 
question  can  be  agitated,  and  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  expressed  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  Without  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal to  allow  the  inter-marriage  of  whites 
and  blacks  I  am  constrained  to  disapprove  of 
this  hastily  enacted  bill. 

An  act  of  this  session  provided  for  the  first 
military  organization,  and  territorial  and  mili- 
tary terms  are  confused  in  the  enactment  with 
characteristic  frontier  freedom :  "The  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska  shall  constitute  one  divis- 
ion :  said  division  shall  consist  of  two  brigades. 
All  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  north  of 
the  Platte  river  shall  constitute  the  first  bri- 
gade. And  all  that  portion  of  the  territory 
lying  south  of  the  Platte  river  shall  constitute 
the  second  brigade."  The  official  list  was  as 
formidable  as  the  rank  and  file  turned  out  to 
be  insignificant.  It  is  the  present-day  recol- 
lection of  General  Thayer  that  little  more  than 
nominal  organization  was  accomplished  under 
this  act  at  that  time.  The  governor  was  to  be 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces ;  and  a 
major-general  of  the  division,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  each  brigade  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  which  held  a 
joint  session  for  that  purpose,  January  24, 
1856.  John  M.  Thayer  was  elected  major-gen- 
eral, and  L.  L.  Bowen,  of  Douglas  county, 
brigadier-general  of  the  northern  district  with- 
out opposition.  John  Boulware  of  Otoe  county, 
and  H.  P.  Downs,  H.  P.  Thurber,  and  Thomas 
Patterson  of  Cass  county  were  candidates  for 
the  office  of  brigadier-general  for  the  southern 
district.     On    the    first   ballot    Boulware    re- 
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ceived  15  votes.  Downs  9,  Thurber  4,  Patter- 
son 7.  On  the  second  ballot  Bouhvare  and 
Downs  had  IS  votes  each;  on  the  third  ballot 
Boulware  had  14  votes  and  Downs  21,  and  so 
Mr.  Downs  became  brigadier-general  of  the 
second  brigade. 

There  was  a  general  grist  of  special  acts  of 
incorporation,  but  much  fewer  in  number  than 
at  the  first  session.  Simpson  University  of 
Omaha  (reincorporated),  Nemaha  University 
at  Archer,  Washington  College  at  Cuming 
City,  the  Plattsmouth  Preparatory  and  Colle- 
giate Institute,  and  Western  University  "to  be 
located  near,  or  in  Cassville,  Cass  county," 
made  up  the  modest  list  of  incorporations  for 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  first  was 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska 
district  and  the  Council  Bluffs  district  of  the 
Iowa  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  The  other  four  were  to  be 
stock  corporations  with  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  each.  None  was  ever 
successfully  organized. 

There  was  a  strong  movement  in  the  house, 
stimulated  of  course  by  the  still  living  capital 
feud,  to  create  the  county  of  Sarpy  out  of  the 
southern  half  of  Douglas.  A  compromise  was 
effected  in  the  shape  of  a  substitute  which 
formed  a  separate  election  district  out  of  the 
territory  now  comprising  Sarpy  county,  with 
the  exception  of  a  strip  two  miles  wide  on 
the  present  southern  border  of  Douglas  county. 
The  second  legislature  formed  the  judicial  dis- 
tricts as  follows :  First  district,  Burt,  Dakota, 
Dodge,  Douglas,  and  Washington  counties, 
"and  the  territory  north  and  west"  ;  second  dis- 
trict, Cass,  Clay,  Lancaster,  and  Otoe  coun- 
ties, "and  the  territory  west  thereof"  ;  third 
district,  Johnson,  Nemaha,  Pawnee,  and  Rich- 
ardson counties,  "and  the  territory  west  of 
said  counties."  Chief  Justice  Ferguson  was 
assigned  to  the  first  district.  Associate  Justice 
Harden  to  the  second,  and  Associate  Justice 
Bradley  to  the  third. 

A  general  law  was  passed  empowering  the 
people  of  the  several  counties  to  select  or 
change  the  location  of  the  county  seats.  The 
"Salt  Spring  Company"  was  incorporated  "for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings,  fur- 
naces, and  reservoirs  to  carry  on  the  business 


at  the  Salt  Springs  discovered  by  Thomas 
Thompson  and  others,  lying  west  of  Cass 
county."  The  six  applications  for  divorce 
were  referred  to  the  judge  of  the  first  judi- 
cial district  for  action  at  his  discretion.  The 
first  legislation  for  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  Nebraska  was  the  incorporation  of  "the 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  Hall  Company"  of 
Otoe  county  "for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in 
Nebraska  City,  South  Nebraska  City,  or  Kear- 
ney City  a  suitable  building  or  buildings  to  be 
used  in  part  as  a  hall  for  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellowship  purposes" ;  and  also  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  Association  of  Omaha,  No.  2,  of 
Nebraska  territory.  A  penitentiary  for  the 
territory  was  located  at  Tekamah,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  town  were  required  to  donate 
ten  acres  of  land  for  a  site.  But  though  Con- 
gress was  regularly  importuned  by  the  terri- 
torial legislatures,  no  appropriation  for  con- 
structing the  proposed  penitentiary  was  ob- 
tained until  just  before  the  time  of  admission 
to  statehood.  The  first  act  providing  for  the 
organization  of  religious  societies  was  passed 
at  this  second  session. 

The  boundaries  of  Cass,  Dakotah,  Nemaha, 
Ottoe,  and  Richardson  counties  were  changed, 
and  in  this  act  one  "t"  is  dropped  in  the  spell- 
ing of  Otoe.  The  organization  of  eighteen 
new  counties  was  also  authorized.  Seven  of 
these,  namely,  Clay,  Greene,  Gage,  Izard,  Lan- 
caster, Saline,  and  York,  had  been  authorized 
by  the  previous  legislature.  Two  of  the  new 
names  in  this  act,  Calhoun  and  Monroe,  and 
two  of  the  old,  Greene  and  Izard,  have  disap- 
peared from  the  map,  no  organization  having 
taken  place  under  them,  and  Clay  and  Jones 
were  organized,  but  the  first  was  afterward 
merged  with  Gage  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
second  with  Jefferson  county.  Monroe  county 
voted  at  the  general  elections  of  1859,  and  its 
returns  became  notorious  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Estabrook  and  Daily,  candidates  for 
delegate  to  Congress ;  it  was  added  to  Platte 
county  by  the  legislature  of  1859-1860.  The 
rising  tide  of  Civil  war  passion  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  1861-1862  swept  the  names  of  Calhoun, 
Greene,  and  Izard  off  the  map,  and  substi- 
tuted for  them  respectively  Saunders,  Seward, 
and   Stanton.     The  bills  changing  the  names 
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all  passed  with  a  rush  and  without  division, 
and  apparently  without  comment  by  the  press. 

The  continued  impoverished  condition  of 
the  territorial  finances  is  illustrated  by  the  act 
authorizing  the  treasurer  to  borrow  four  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  bonds  of  the  territory,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  fifteen  per  cent  annual  in- 
terest, for  the  purposes  of  paying  officers  and 
employees  of  the  first  and  second  legislatures 
and  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1855.  A 
large  number  of  territorial  roads  were  specifi- 
cally established,  and  a  general  law  gave 
county  commissioners  power  to  open  and  keep 
in  repair  all  county  roads.  Room  was  found 
for  four  more  ferry  franchises  on  the  Mis- 
souri river.  The  most  important  legislation 
of  the  session  was  the  granting  of  charters  to 
five  so-called  wildcat  banks :  The  Bank  of 
Florence,  the  Nemaha  Valley  bank  at  Brown- 
ville,  the  Platte  Valley  bank  at  Nebraska  City, 
the  Fontenelle  bank  at  Bellevue,  and  the  Bank 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

Joint  resolutions  were  adopted  asking  Con- 
gress to  grant  ten  sections  of  land  and  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  Nebraska 
University  at  Fontenelle;  for  the  removal  of 
the  Omaha  Indians,  according  to  their  wish, 
from  their  new  reservation  in  the  Blackbird 
hills  to  some  place  in  the  interior,  and  for  in- 
demnity to  settlers  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  removal  of  the  Omahas  to 
Blackbird  county ;  for  a  change  in  the  organic 
act  of  the  territory  so  as  to  base  apportionment 
of  representation  upon  the  entire  population 
instead  of  voters  only ;  for  an  appropriation 
to  pay  the  expense  of  defense  against  Indian 
depredations  during  the  past  year,  and  the  do- 
nation of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
to  each  man  regularly  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice for  such  defense.  Mr.  Gibson,  for  the 
committee  on  federal  relations,  made  a  report 
in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying 
for  a  free  grant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  the  public  domain  to  actual  settlers  of 
Nebraska,  which  illustrated  the  spirit  and  an- 
ticipated the  arguments  that  a  few  years  later 
stimulated  the  passage  of  a  general  homestead 
law. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  Mr.  Decker  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  relocate  the  capital  at  Chester, 


in  what  is  now  Lancaster  county,  and  on  the 
16th,  William  A.  Finney,  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
and  James  H.  Decker,  of  the  committee  to 
whom  it  had  been  referred,  recommended  its 
passage.  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  made  a  minor- 
ity report  as  follows: 

.  .  .  A  brief  review  of  the  organization 
of  the  territory  brings  to  our  consideration 
the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  organic  law,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  Nebraska  was,  by  the  acting  governor 
of  the  territory,  located  at  Omaha  City.  The 
wisdom  of  that  selection  was  confirmed  by  a 
subsequent  legislature  against  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  made  to  frustrate  and  defeat  that 
organization,  and  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the 
existing  condition  of  our  affairs  would  seem 
to  impose  upon  all  who  desire  the  permanent 
progress  of  our  territory  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing that  policy  under  which  we  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  just  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  territorial  government.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  capital  is  now  located  as 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  territory 
as  may  be,  and  that  its  present  situation  is  the 
best  that  can  be  named  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  resident  population.  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  to  be  consulted  upon  this 
subject  would  show  that  its  removal  to  a 
sparsely  populated  district  could  possibly  be 
of  no  practical  advantage  to  the  territory  at 
large.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  already 
been  expended  toward  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able state  house  at  the  seat  of  government  as 
now  established,  and  under  the  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  parent  government  and  the  energetic 
direction  of  his  excellency,  the  governor,  we 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  completion. 
To  reverse  the  policy  under  which  we  are  so 
prosperously  advancing  in  our  career  would 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  emi- 
nently disastrous  and  suicidal.  For  these, 
among  other  reasons,  I  beg  to  report  adversely 
to  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  also  made  a  minority 
report  which  is  of  interest  as  a  reflection  of 
the  opinion  at  that  time  as  to  the  probable  com- 
ing center  of  population.  Mr.  Gibson  admit- 
ted that  the  proposed  location  on  Salt  Creek 
might  benefit  a  large  majority  of  "our  present 
population,"  but  his  objection  was  based  on 
the   following  considerations : 

.    .    From  information  which  may  be  had 
it  is  supposed  that  80  to  100  miles  will  be  the 
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extent  of  our  settlements  westward,  and  about 
100  miles  northward.  It  is  seen,  then,  that  the 
relocation  must  be  north  of  the  Platte  river, 
and  about  40  miles  west  from  the  Missouri  to 
he  centrall)  situated  ;  and  in  selecting  a  site 
for  so  important  a  purpose  it  is  requisite  that 
reference  should  he  had  to  eligibility  for  the 
purpose  of  a  town  site,  where  water,  timber, 
and  position  of  land  are  found  supplied,  and 
where  a  location  for  health  will  be  a  desider- 
atum. Such  a  position  can  he  found  on  the 
Elkhorn  river,  and  not  one  more  desirahle 
than  the  cit)  of  Fontenelle. 

With  his  report  -Mr.  Gihson  offered  a  hill 
to  locate  the  capital  at  Fontenelle.  The  re- 
moval bill  was  killed  by  postponement  on  the 
22d  of  January  by  a  vote  of  13  to  11.  Of  the 
South  Plate  members,  Ilagood  and  Buck  of 
Cass  and  Hoover  of  Richardson  and  Nemaha 
voted  against  removal,  while  all  those  voting 
for  removal  were  of  the  South  Platte. 

Two  members  —  J.  Sterling  Morton  and 
Dr.  George  L.  Miller  —  whose  flight,  in  state 
politics,  was  to  he  long  and  high  and  to  extend 
into  the  national  empyrean,  tried  their  fledg- 
ling wings  in  this  second  legislature,  and  in 
spite  of  their  adolescence  they  at  once  became 
conspicuous.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  old,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  second  on  the  committees  on  common 
schools  and  printing.  We  readily  infer  that 
the  chairmanship  of  the  public  buildings  com- 
mittee was  not  unsought  by  Morton  nor  grudg- 
ingly bestowed  by  Speaker  Sullivan.  1  los- 
tiiitv  to  the  Omaha  element  and,  in  particular, 
to  Secretary  Cuming  as  its  rough-shod  gen- 
eral, had  already  naturally  focused  in  Morton's 
intense  temperament.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  anti-Omaha,  or  roughly  rounded  up,  the 
South  Platte  representatives  to  undo  the  capi- 
tal location  business  of  the  first  session  and  to 
uncover  the  methods  of  its  doing.  Speaker 
Sullivan  of  Washington  count}-,  which  had 
lost  the  capital  prize,  was  the  natural  ally  of 
the  South  Platte.  Morton  at  once  began  an 
inquisition  for  a  showing  by  Secretary  Cum- 
ing to  the  bouse  as  to  his  expenditures  for 
public  printing,  and  by  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary of  all  documents  in  regard  to  public 
buildings,  including  estimates  and  contracts; 
and  later  in  the  session  his  resolution  "requir- 


ing" the  secretary  "to  lay  before  the  house  of 
representatives  a  copy  of  his  instructions  which 
he  alleges  to  have  received   from  the  romp 
troller  of  the  United  Sta  i  my  in  regard 

to  the  pay  of  clerks,  firemen,  and  chaplains  for 
this  territory."  Since  the  expenditures  under 
the  tirst  two  subjects  of  inquiry  were  from 
federal  appropriations  and  for  which  the  sec- 
retary  and  executive  were  accountable  to  the 
federal  treasury  department,  technically,  per- 
haps, they  could  not  be  required  to  account 
also  to  the  local  legislature.  The  secretary 
promptly  responded  to  the  first  request,  hut  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  governor  or  secretary 
complied  with  the  request  for  a  showing  as  to 
public  buildings. 

The  more  diplomatic  Gibson,  of  Dodge 
county,  moved  to  cure  the  innuendo  of  the  in- 
tentionally undiplomatic  Morton  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  "has"  for  the  words  "alleges  to 
have,"  hut  Miller,  who  was  the  alert  defender 
on  the  floor  of  Omaha  men  and  measures, 
moved  to  table  the  resolution.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  11  to  13,  and,  after  the 
more  judicious  word  "request"'  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  Morton's  intentionally  peremptory 
"required,"'  on  motion  of  a  more  peaceable,  if 
less  virile  South  Platte  member,  the  resolution 
passed  without  division.  All  who  have  watched 
with  clear  vision  Morton's  long  and  impress- 
ive career  till  its  late  lamented  end,  will  read 
in  this  boyhood  resolution  the  forecast  and  the 
epitome  of  the  man  ;  the  same  undisguised  and 
relentless  attack  on  opponents,  the  abandon  in 
giving  battle  which  burns  the  bridges  of  re- 
treat, and  the  uncompromising  and  implacable 
spirit  which,  while  they  were  perhaps  the  chief 
source  of  his  strength,  yet  almost  uniformly 
defeated  his  political  aspirations.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions,  also  characteristic  of  their 
mover,  were  offered  by  Mr.  Morton: 

WHEREAS,  At  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  territory  oj  Nebraska, 
James  C.  Mitchell  was  appointed,  by  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, sole  commissioner  to  select  the  place 
whereon  the  capital  buildings  should  be  lo- 
cated or  erected  :  and 

WHEREAS,  The  said  James  C.  Mitchell,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  his  appointment  as 
said  commissioner,  pledged  himself  to  select 
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the  site  for  the  capital  buildings  on  the  line  be- 
twen  the  Clancy  and  Jeffrey  claims;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  has  been  a  different  lo- 
cation of  the  capital  buildings,  and  an  evident 
departure  from  the  pledge  of  said  James  C. 
Mitchell,  as  made  by  him  in  open  Council; 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  James  C.  Mitchell,  be  and 
hereby  is  respectfully  requested  to  present  to 
both  Houses  of  the  legislative  assembly  a  re- 
port stating  fully  and  explicitly  all  that  he 
has  done  relative  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  enjoined  in  said  commission,  stating 
fully  and  explicitly  the  reasons  that  induced 
him,  the  said  Mitchell,  to  depart  from  his 
pledged  honor  to  locate  the  said  buildings  on 
the  line  between  the  said  Clancy  and  Jeffrey 
claims,  and  whether  there  was  any  reward  or 
promise  offered  him  to  influence  the  location 
or  selection  of  the  site  for  said  buildings. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  any  person 
or  persons  having  offered  any  inducements, 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  or  having  used  any 
arguments  to  influence  his  action  as  said  com- 
missioner, that  the  name  or  names  of  said 
person  or  persons  be  given,  with  all  the  in- 
ducements offered. 

After  a  hot  controversy  the  resolutions 
passed  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10,  and  here  again 
Miller  and  Morton  led  the  fight  on  opposite 
sides. 

J.  Sterling  Morton's  father  was  a  close 
friend  of  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  bright  and  sus- 
ceptible boy  had  no  doubt  been  much  impres- 
sed by  that  statesman's  character  and  career. 
Cass's  distinguished  political  life  had  budded 
in  his  military  and  political  experience  in  the 
Northwest,  which  had  extended  even  as  far 
as  Minnesota.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
young  Morton  was  inspired  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  older  man's  western  beginnings,  and  not 
unlikely  by  his  direct  suggestion,  to  attempt  a 
like  career  by  following  a  like  course.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Morton,  with 
his  political  aspirations,  after  defeat  as  a  par- 
tisan of  Bellevue,  would  take  counsel  of  ex- 
pediency and  follow  victory  to  Omaha,  now 
the  politician's  Mecca.  But  his  aggressive 
and  implacable  spirit  preferred  to  fight  Cum- 
ing and  his  capital  as  well,  rather  than  to  fol- 
low them;  and  in  Nebraska  City,  the  most 
considerable  town,  and  in  the  leading  county 
of  the  territory,  he  chose  the  best  vantage 
ground.  At  a  time  when  nothing  was  regarded 


as  finally  settled  and  with  as  good  a  chance  as 
her  rival  for  railroad  favors,  there  was  firm 
ground  for  hope  that  Nebraska  City  might 
keep  the  lead  and  deprive  Omaha  of  the  capi- 
tal, too.     The  last  hope,  only,  came  true. 

S.  F.  Nuckolls,  of  strong,  resolute  character, 
a  successful  man  of  business,  and  a  principal 
factor  of  the  considerable  prestige  and  pros- 
pect of  Nebraska  City,  discerned  Morton's 
promising  qualities,  and  no  doubt  influenced 
him  in  his  choice.  In  the  work  of  developing 
the  aspiring  metropolis  of  the  South  Platte 
section,  in  which  Nuckolls  had  the  chief  inter- 
est, and  in  the  fight  already  on  against  Omaha 
and  the  North  Platte  for  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy,  these  men  of  differing  tem- 
perament and  tendency  would  be  mutually 
supplemental.  "We  were  proud  of  his  ac- 
quisition," says  Hiram  P.  Bennet,  himself  one 
of  the  promising  young  men,  and  afterward 
a  prominent  political  figure  in  the  South 
Platte  struggles,  of  whom  Nuckolls  had  al- 
ready become  in  some  degree  an  adviser  and 
patron.  For  this  bitter  and  protracted  war- 
fare the  base  was  wisely  chosen,  in  proof 
whereof  results  eventually  reinforced  reason. 
For,  as  we  shall  see,  the  prestige  and  hostility 
of  Otoe  county,  reflected  and  largely  kept  alive 
by  the  strong  personality  of  Morton,  turned 
the  scale  against  Omaha  in  the  last  weighing  of 
aspirants  for  the  capital.  Morton  carried  on 
his  fight  against  Omaha  and  the  North  Platte 
section  along  two  lines ;  he  would  take  away 
the  entire  South  Platte  from  Nebraska  and 
annex  it  to  Kansas ;  or,  short  of  that,  he  would 
take  away  the  capital  from  Omaha  and  the 
North  Platte  and  place  it  in  the  South  Platte 
section.  Failure  of  his  more  sweeping  scheme 
of  secession  was  apparent  as  early  as  1860, 
but  he,  or  the  force  of  his  early  impetus,  fol- 
lowed the  other  line  to  final  success  in  1867. 

They  who  have  known  the  riper  Morton 
need  not  be  told  that  he  did  not  spend  his 
political  novitiate  in  this  session  in  laboriously 
compiling  and  introducing  long  lists  of  bills 
to  be  counted  off  to  his  credit  by  an  astonished 
and  admiring  constitutency  or  a  wondering 
posterity.  In  fact  he  presented  only  three 
bills  and  as  many  resolutions,  while  similar 
achievements    of    colleagues,    otherwise    un- 
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known  to  fame,  musl  be  counted  by  the 
His  activities  came  from  original  or  unusual 
sources,  and  he  struck  in  unexpected  quarters. 
While  his  colleagues,  with  the  weak  yielding 

and  impulse  of  "the  crowd,"  were  rushing 
through  wildcat  bank  charters  he  inti 
minority  report  against  the  principle  in- 
as  well  as  against  the  acts  themselves.  While 
ordinary  men  were  crying  Peace!  Peace!  as 
to  the  North  and  South  Platte  divisions,  where 
there  could  be  no  peace  until  the  then  only 
dimly  foreseen  railway  system  should  establish 
practicable  communication  between  the  sec- 
tions, he  cut  to  the  quick  of  the  question  1>\  ad- 
vocating secession  of  the  South  Platte  and  pre- 
senting a  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  an- 
nexation of  that  part  of  the  territory  to  Kan- 
sas, giving  cogent  reasons  therefor.  The 
originality  of  Morton's  methods  is  illustrated 
in  his  intervening  motion,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  house  forthwith  choose  an  ad- 
ditional enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  candidates. 
The  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

The  special  committee  on  the  matter  of  en- 
grossing and  enrolling  clerks  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  they  have  received  applications  for  the 
post  from  the  following  gentlemen:  Messrs. 
Alden,  Gorton,  Dendy,  Warner,  and  others. 
and  beg  leave  to  commend  the  ability  of  the 
gentlemen  named  above  as  they  believe  them 
equally  qualified  to  till  the  responsible  position 
which  thev  seek.  Your  committee  therefore 
submit  the  matter  to  your  consideration. 

J.  Sterling  Morton. 

Levi  I  Iaksii. 
o.  L.  Miller. 

The  house  selected  the  candidate  at  the 
of  the  list  after  six  ballots.     Where  is  t! 
record  of  a  formal  civil  service  proceeding  in 
this  country  that  precedes  this  one  conceived 
by  our  tyro  statesman  of  twenty-three  years? 
Morton  opposed  Jthe  civil  service  reform  n 
ment  in  his   later  career  until   he  cami 
to  face  with  the  conditions  which  had  simu- 
lated it  when  he  was  at  Washington  as 
larv   of   agriculture.     From   that    time    it    re- 
ceived his  approval  and  advocacy. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Miller,  who  afterward  became 
very  prominent  as  a  political   journalist 
leader,  did  not  introduce  a  single  bill  at  this 


in,  hut  P 
of  the  he. use.     lie  led  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  to  remove  the  capital  when  ii 
tinall.  !  for  tin-  session,  in  the 

attempt  to  dh  ide  I  touglas  i  oantj .  and  h< 
unswervingly  against  the  incorporation  of  the 
illegitimate   financial   schemes   which   wi 
blight  on  this  legislature.     1  »r.   Miller  v. 
member  of  three  standing  committees,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Morton  represented  the  house  on  the 
committee  to  prepare  joint  rules  for  the  two 
housi 

The  prominent  members  of  the  first  council 
held  their  positions  relatively  in  thi 
but  the  three  new  member-.  A.  A.  Bradford, 
Evans,  and  Kirkpatrick,  took  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  rather  motley  member-hip  of  the 
second  legislature  net  one  was  more  grotesque 
and  peculiar  than  Judge  Allen  V  Bradford,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  who  lived  at  Nebraska 
City,  lie  was  a  native  of  Maine,  whence  he 
came  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Atchison 
count)  ;  hut  remaining  there  only  a  short  time 
he  moved  aero--  the  -i.i''  line  and  became  a 
citizen  of  Fremonl  county,  fowa.  Very  soon 
he  became  judge  of  the  court  of  the  district  in 
which  that  county  was  situated.  There  are 
many  amusing  anecdotes  of  Judge  Bradford's 
eccentricities  and  peculiarities  as  a  jurist.     In 

1854  he  left   Iowa  and  settled  in   Pierce   (  now 

i    county,    and    there    he 
member  of  the  second  council.      I  Ie  had  a 
eral  knowledge  of  law,  a  great  contempl 
most  of  mankind,  and  no  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings o  who  dared  differ  with  him  upon 
any  important  question,     lie  wa-  sometimes 
politic  and  always  keen  and  grasping.    There- 
fore when,  during  the  second  f  the 
il   in    1856,   the  question  of  chartering 
wildcat   hanks  came  up,    Bradford   wa-    found 

|y  advocating  them,  for  the  purpo 
making  money  cheaper  to  the  plain  people  and 
to    increase   the   per   capita    circulation    among 

ili,    poor.     He   was   bitter  and   vindictive   in 
denui  of  all  who  '   the 

bank  charters,  and  particularl) 

nized   th<  >n   of   the 

Platte  Valley  bank  at  Nebraska  City.     Among 
the  latter  was  A.   !  I  1  until  his 
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death  a  useful  citizen  of  Omaha,  whose  town- 
site  was  originally  surveyed  and  platted  by 
him.  Mr.  Jones  vehemently  and  with  good 
logic  denounced  all  the  proposed  banks  as  un- 
safe. He  declared  that  by  mere  enactment  or 
fiat  the  territory  could  not  create  value  in 
paper  promises  to  pay  dollars.  He  argued 
firmly,  thoroughly,  and  intelligently  a'gainst 
all  the  financial  fallacies  which  Judge  Brad- 
ford advocated.  And  finally  Mr.  Jones  made 
a  closing  argument  against  all  the  bank  char- 
ters. His  peroration  was  eloquent,  with  cita- 
tions from  the  history  of  banking  in  Michigan 
and  the  crash  and  calamity  that  came  to  that 
state  through  a  redundant  issue  of  bank  notes. 
Sturdy  facts  were  arrayed  in  every  stalwart 
sentence.  Prophecies  of  the  panic  that  would 
come  to  Nebraska  when  the  proposed  issue  of 
bank  notes  had  driven  otit  gold,  silver,  and 
currency  redeemable  in  gold,  under  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Gresham  law,  were  delivered  with 
fire  and  force;  and  then,  winding  up  his 
speech,  Mr.  Jones  said : 

As  an  honest  man  who  cares  for  his  good 
name,  I  can  not  vote  for  such  banking.  Neither 
expediency  nor  principle  demands  such  a  sac- 
rifice of  common  sense.  Let  the  gentlemen 
threaten,  they  cannot  frighten.  The  years  that 
are  coming,  the  monetary  experiences  that 
this  attempt  at  creating  values  will  bring  to 
the  people  will  vindicate  my  judgment.  When 
I  am  gathered  to  my  fathers  I  shall  be  remem- 
bered, I  hope,  as  having  acted  wisely  and  well 
in  this  matter,  and  I  aspire  to  no  higher  eulo- 
gium  or  epitaph  upon  my  tombstone  than, 
"Here  rest  the  remains  of  an  honest  man." 

At  that  time  Mr.  Jones  was  a  squatter 
sovereign  upon  the  land  just  southeast  of  the 
Omaha  townsite,  upon  the  north  side  of 
which  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  de- 
pots and  their  bewildering  maze  of  railroad 
tracks  and  sidings  now  handle  the  travel  and 
freight  of  this  continent  and  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Jones  claim,  upon  which  he  lived, 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
It  rejoiced  in  a  pretty  piece  of  woods  and  a 
brook  of  pure  water,  and  Mr.  Jones  had 
named  it  Park  Wild.  Thus  when  Mr.  Brad- 
ford closed  the  debate  in  favor  of  chartering 
the  Platte  Valley  bank  at  Nebraska  City,  the 
Nemaha  Valley  bank  at  Brownville,  the  Bank 


of  Fontenelle  at  Bellevue,  the  Bank  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha,  and  the  Bank  of  Tekamah, 
he  said,  with  all  the  vigor  which  his  thin  and 
squeaking  voice  would  permit : 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Park  Wild  has  declared  himself  an  hon- 
est man.  Perhaps  he  is.  I  don't  suppose  a 
man  would  tell  a  lie  about  a  matter  which  is 
of  so  little  consequence  in  this  distinguished 
body.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman 
from  Park  Wild  talks  of  his  death,  of  his 
grave  and  his  tombstone  and  an  epitaph  there- 
upon. But  if  he  is  as  good  and  as  honest  as 
he  pretends  he  is,  he  need  fear  neither  death 
nor  the  grave.  He'll  never  die.  He'll  be 
translated  like  Elijah  and  go  up  in  a  chariot, 
be  wheeled  right  into  the  golden  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
everlasting  choir  to  sing  glory  hallelujah  for- 
ever and  ever  among  the  saints  and  angels ; 
and,  Mr.  President,  he  is  so  good,  so  pious,  and 
so  honest  that  I  wish  he  were  there  NOW. 

This  satirical  and  grotesque  apotheosis  of 
Jones  finished  the  opposition  to  the  bank  char- 
ters and  ended  the  debate.  Mr.  Jones  lived 
to  be  ninety  years  old  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
well-earned  good  name,  and  the  banks  are  all 
dead,  having  expired  in  the  panic  of  1857. 

The  Omaha  Nebraskian  of  February  20, 
1856,  copies  a  study  of  the  Nebraka  legisla- 
ture, then  in  session,  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  -- —  who,  it  alleges,  was 
the  clever  young  journalist,  J.  W.  Pattison  — 
which  possesses  sufficient  inherent  evidence  of 
being  tolerably  true  to  life  to  be  worth  re- 
producing : 

It  is  a  decidedly  rich  treat  to  visit  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Nebraska.  You  see  a  motley 
group  inside  of  a  railing  in  a  small  room, 
crowded  to  overflowing,  some  behind  their 
little  school-boy  desks,  some  seated  on  the  top 
of  desks,  some  with  their  feet  perched  on  the 
top  of  their  neighbor's  chair  or  desk,  some 
whittling —  half  a  dozen  walking  about  in 
what  little  space  there  is  left.  The  fireman, 
doorkeeper,  sergeant-at-arms,  last  year's  mem- 
bers and  almost  anyone  else,  become  principal 
characters  inside  the  bar,  selecting  good  seats, 
and  making  themselves  generally  at  home,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  discommode  the 
members.  The  clerk,  if  he  chooses,  jumps  up 
to  explain  the  whys  and  hows  of  his  journal. 
A  lobby  member  stalks  inside  the  bar,  and 
from  one  to  the  other  he  goes  talking  of  the 
advantages  of  his  bill.     A  row  starts  up  in  the 
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secretary's  room,  or  somewhere  about  the 
building,  and  away  goes  the  honorable  body 
to  see  the  tun.  lion.  Mr.  A.  gives  Mr.  B.  a 
severe  lecturing  because  he  didn't  vote  as  he 
agreed  to.  Air.  B.  says  Mr.  A.  lies,  is  no  bet- 
ter than  he  should  be  and  reckons  he  ain't 
much  afraid  of  him.  Mr.  C.  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  speaks  in  concert  pitch  half  an 
hour,  and  says  nothing;  then  a  thirst)  mem- 
ber moves  an  adjournment,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  drinking  saloons  are  well  patronized. 
Although  both  bodies  have  about  seven  days 
more  to  sit  only  four  bills  have  been  passed. 
It  is  one  continued  personal  and  local  fight  —  a 
constant  attempt  at  bargain,  sale  and 
ment.  A  bill  to  remove  the  capital  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  last  night  until  the  small 
hours.  It  was  an  amusing  time.  The  historv 
of  official  corruption  was  renewed :  how 
through  bribery  and  fraud  the  capital  was  lo- 
cated here;  how  that  little  arch-intriguer.  T. 
B.  Cuming,  did  many  naughty  and  rascally 
things,  how  the  people  were  opposed  to  the 
location  at  Omaha.  Morton,  member  from 
Nebraska  City,  Decker  from  the  same  pi. 
man  by  name  of  Moore  and  Dr.  Miller  took 
the  lead  in  the  discussion.  It  was  nearly  all. 
however,  for  buncombe. 

The  two-year-old  commonwealth  now  — 
1856  —  begins  to  show  rudimentary  features 
of  normal  political  organization  and  life. 
There  is  a  semblance  of  public  discussion,  the 
basis  —  in  theory  —  of  present  political  gov- 
ernment. There  begins  to  be  a  public,  and 
there  is  a  good  beginning  of  a  press.  The 
census,  taken  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  will  in- 
dicate a  population  of  10,716,  and  there  are 
two  very  aggressive  political  journals,  the  Ne- 
braska City  Nezvs  and  the  Omaha  Nebraskian, 
and  one  —  the  Advertiser  of  Brownvillc.  that 
is  industriously  newsy.  The  homing  instinct 
and  spirit  begin  to  modify  or  withstand  the 
predatory  carpet-bagger  and  the  land  pirate. 
But  the  dominant  issues  and  the  absorbing  con- 
troversies are  sectional,  and  they  are  kept 
alive  in  the  main  by  and  for  the  rival  | 
dans. 

The  perennial  politics  of  this  period  was 
kept  in  full  life,  during  the  naturally  dull  sea- 
son between  elections  and  the  si  if  the 
legislature,  by  the  regular  contest  over  the 
election  of  delegate  to  Congress.  The  North 
Platte,  or  Omaha  candidate  at  the  second  con- 
gressional  election   was   Bird   P..   Chapman,   a 


young  man  win.  had  r. 

ritorj  from  Elyria,  <  >hio,  in  tin-  din 

of  a  political  career,  and  with  ■ 

:  a  popular  impn 
that  he  was  .1  sort  of  political 
friend  of  President   Pierce.     In  the 

sketches    by    the    over  apt    South    I'! 

ticians  he  comes   to  us  .1-   a   n  ning, 

tricky,  small  bore  political  adventurer.     [1 
LS  a  smooth,  --nave,  and  alert  politic! 
JUSl   thai    smallish  caliber  which  then,  as 

is   the   most    useful  and   likely   makeup 


Bird  IV  Ch  mm  an 
Second  delegato    to  k:i 

tin  ■ 

achieving    a    term    or    two  ional 

notoriety,  and  then  to  drop  into  tin 

of  normal   mediocrity.     While  1  uinot 

yield    to    this    lir<t    delegate    from    the    North 

Platte  more  than   the  virtui 

the    aver;  it    day    member    from    Xe- 

1,   it    can   yet    compliment    him   as   the 
much    le  nd    incaj 

than  he  was  credited  with  l>\  hi-  South  Platte 
opponents.     I.  Sterling  Morton  —  still  thi 
of    twenty-four  —  was,    apparently, 

■it.  and  at  at 
and  irrepressible  impul; 
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in-chief  for  South  Platte  hostility.  He  was  at 
all  times  charged  with  South  Platte  wrath, 
and  which,  let  off  never  so  copiously,  yet,  like 
the  widow's  cruse,  was  only  thereby  aug- 
mented. Sample  vials  of  the  Morton  anti- 
Chapman  hate,  let  loose  by  way  of  rejoicing 
at  the  news  that  the  House  committee  on  privi- 
leges and  elections  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Bennet,  serve  to  illustrate  in  some  sort  the  bit- 
terness of  the  sectional  spirit  of  the  time  and 
the  characteristic  way  in  which  this  most 
unique  figure  in  Nebraska  history  manifested 
it: 

We  expected  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
would  be  heard  there  instead  of  the  feeble  and 
imbecile  voice  of  our  respected  grandmother, 
the  governor  of  Nebraska.  .  .  We  are  re- 
joiced at  the  fact,  in  short  we  are  specially  and 
exquisitely  rejoiced  because  the  great  bug-a-boo 
of  administration  influence  .  .  .  failed  to 
frighten  away  the  facts  in  the  case  which  with 
a  thousand  tongues  related  the  baseness,  the 
corruption  and  the  injustice  of  the  miserable 
beings  who  filched  from  Bennet  the  certificate 
[of  election.]  He  [Chapman]  was  an  impos- 
ter.  He  never  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in 
his  life  until  the  fall  before  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

And  then  follows  the  epitaph : 

Embalmed  with  soft  soap,  chiseled  in  brass. 
sepulchered  in  the  cottonwood  coffin  of  public 
charity,  rest  now  his  rotten  remains,  and  ever 
and  anon  popular  ridicule  shall  giggle  his  re- 
quiem while  common  sense  shall  point  to  the 
spot  as  inhabited  by  one  whom  she  knew  not. 

Now,  referring  to  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
maturely interred  statesman  who  "lament  for 
receiverships,  registerships,  and  land-offices 
that  are  not,"  who  have  been  "indefatigable 
in  lying,  surpassless  in  lickspittlery,  without 
a  parallel  in  rascality.  Poor  miserable  devils, 
we  pity,  we  lament  your  ignominious  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  your  golden  calf.  Trusting, 
however,  that  your  affliction  may  be  the  means 
of  your  purification,  we  drop  you  down  among 
the  maggots  and  worms,  where  you  will  be  at 
rest  and  at  home,  poor  devils." 

Hiram  P.  Bennet,  Chapman's  opponent,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Nebraska  City  coterie, 
just  as  Chapman  was  of  the  Omaha  coterie. 
The  territorial  board  of  canvassers  consisted 
by  law  of  the    secretary    and    two    territorial 


officers ;  and  the  auditor,  Chas.  B.  Smith,  and 
the  treasurer,  B.  P.  Rankin,  were  called  in  to 
act  with  Secretary  Cuming  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Bennet  complains  in  his  speech  in  the  contest 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  all  the 
members  of  the  board  were  his  political  and 
personal  enemies.  Judged  by  the  prevailing 
standard  of  duty  it  is  not  surprising  that  this 
board  undertook  to  disregard  the  vote  of  four 
counties  in  toto  with  this  very  vague  expla- 
nation : 

The  board  would  also  respectfully  submit 
the  following  return  of  votes  from  Dakota, 
Washington,  Richardson  and  Otoe  counties 
upon  which  under  the  specific  act  which  pre- 
scribed their  powers  and  duties,  viz.,  the  act 
regulating  elections  approved  March  6,  1855, 
they  feel  themselves  incompetent  to  act. 

According  to  the  board's  finding  the  five 
counties  whose  returns  had  been  accepted  gave 
Chapman  380,  and  Bennet  292  votes.  The 
returns  of  the  four  rejected  counties  swelled 
Bennet's  vote  to  588  and  Chapman's  to  575  — 
a  majority  of  13  for  Bennet.  There  are  no 
adequate  recorded  reasons  why  the  board  thus 
boldly  undertook  to  annul  nearly  half  the  vote 
of  the  territory;  and  when  living  contem- 
poraries of  those  pioneer  state-builders  are 
asked  for  explanations  they  only  say,  with 
knowing  shoulder  shrug,  "It  must  have  been 
because  Tom  Cuming  wanted  it  that  way." 

Tn  May,  1856,  the  House  committee  on  elec- 
tions, ignoring  the  certificate  Chapman  had 
received  from  the  territorial  canvassers,  re- 
ported that  Bennet  was  entitled  to  the  seat, 
and  the  committee  of  course  counted  the  votes 
of  the  counties  which  the  canvassing  board 
had  thrown  out.  The  old  question  of  the  half- 
breed  tract  vote  again  arose,  but  the  com- 
mittee found  that  the  reservation  was  part  of 
Nebraska  and  that  the  white  settlers  therein 
had  the  right  to  vote,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  been  technically  excluded  from  the 
governor's  census.  But  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens made  an  adverse  minority  report  in 
favor  of  excluding  the  half-breed  vote,  which 
would  leave  Chapman  six  votes  in  the  lead. 
This  was  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  House  to 
ignore  the  majority  report,  and  to  seat  Chap- 
man by  a  vote  of  69  to  63  ;  and  the  Ncbraskian 
avers  that  in  the  final  vote  Congress  recog- 
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nized  the  rejection  of  the  half  breed  vote  by 
the  territorial  canvassers. 

But  Mr.  Bennet's  indiscretion  was  doubt- 
less the  real  cause  of  his  undoing.  He  had 
always  been  a  whig  with  an  anti  slavery  lean- 
ing, and  he  made  no  pretense  of  democratic 
regeneration  during  his  canvass.  He  w 
promising  and  reliable  young  man  who  suited 
Nuckolls,  the  proprietary  genius  of  Nebraska 
City,  and  so,  intlucntially,  of  the  South  Platte, 
and  who  was  also  an  old  line  whig,  bul  a 
slaveholder.  Bennet  also  suited  Morton  as  .1 
likely  man  to  beat  the  detested  "Brass"  B. 
Chapman,  as  he  called  him.  What  suited 
Nuckolls  and  his  two  promising  proteges, 
.Morton  and  Bennet,  for  practical  purposes 
suited  Otoe  county,  which  led  the  South  1  Matte. 
The  Brownville  Advertiser,  however,  had 
from  the  first,  for  reasons  of  its  own.  been  in- 
clined to  cast  its  political  fortunes  with  the 
North  Platte  element,  and  Nemaha  county  had 
actually  given  Chapman  a  majority  of  one. 
We  even  find  the  Advertiser  contending  thai 
the  minority  report  of  the  house  committee 
shows  that  Chapman  is  entitled  to  his  seat.2 
Furnas  was  sharply  crticised  by  the  South 
Platte  press  for  this  misalliance,  which  was 
charged  to  his  land-office  aspiration. 

Bennet's  clash  with  J.  L.  Sharp  in  the  first 
legislature,  which  was  wholly  to  his  credit, 
had  not  been  forgotten  by  that  cunning  poli- 
tician who  had  diligently  collected  such  evi- 
dence as  he  could  of  irregular  voting  in  Rich- 
ardson county,  and  in  person  laid  it  before  the 
proper  committee  of  Congress.  But  after  the 
majority  of  the  committee  had  reported  in  his 
favor  Bennet  attended  the  republican  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  sal  as  a  vice 
president  from  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  more  strongh,  pro 
slavery  southern  members  to  overlook,  and  it 
was  welcome  ammunition  for  his  enemies  at 
home.  The  Nebraskian,  which  Morton  had 
lately  alluded  to  as  suffering  from  pecuniary 
debility  and  the  property  of  "B.  B.  Chapman 
and  his  toadies,"  pounces  with  avidity  on  the 
rich  morsel  Bennet  had  thrown  to  his  enemies. 
In  its  issue  of  July  9th  it  charges  thai  Bennet 
"figured  extensively  in  the  late  Black  Ri 
liean  convention  at    Philadelphia,"    and 


"the   Nebraska  Citj 

claimed    that    he    was   a    d< : 

squatters   to  him,  and   not   h 

learned,    as    they    since    have,    that     Mo: 

highest  ambition   v.  |  a  slick  lie.  : 

good  democrats  voted  for  him." 

At   this   period   tin-   smaller   frontier  di 
cratic   newspapers   wen  nt   to 

the  dominant  southern  element  of  their  ; 
and   were   noisome   in   their  abuse  of   n< 
and  negro  sympathizers.     And  so  we  find  the 
Nebraskian   speaking  of  the  "sooty  deity"  be- 
fore which  Bennet  had  bowed,  and  remarking 
in  rather  mixed  metaphor  that  "this  lasl 
smells  strongly  of  wool." 

The  I  Imaha  faction  yet  there 

no  organized  political  party  in  the  u-rrit. 
encouraged  by  the  seating  of  Chapman,  pn 
'he  suggestion  it  had  previously  made  for  or- 
ganization, and  charged  that  sympathizi  i 
Bennet   opposed    it.     For    Chapman    to   have 
triumphed  at  last  was  a  hard  blow  to  Morton, 
and  instead  of   feigning  acqui<  -  the 

mere  politician   does,   and   as   the   successful 
politician  usually  must  do,  while  he  wail 
his  own  turn,  he  cul  loose  from  restraint  and 
ed   the  democratic  administration,  local 
and  general.     His  bitterness  was  in'  r< 
the   fact  that  Chapman,  in  the  course  of  his 
patronage    piyveyorship,    went    to    Morton's 
home  and   selected   for  the  office  of   United 
-  marshal.  Dr.  P..  P.  Rankin,  just  the  pre- 
tentious, windy,  verbose,  and  not  i 
mious    politician,   between   whom   and    M 
mutual   dislike   and   hostility   were   inevitable. 
We  learn    something    of    political    conditions 
and  methods  of  those  times  as  well  as  some- 
thing about  an  interesting  pioneer  journalist  in 
this    item    from   the    Nebraska    City    .V. 

February  9,  L856: 

B     P.   Rankin  an. I    I.   W.    Rat 
learn,  candidates    for  the  marshalship  of   Ne- 
braska.    We  do  hope  that  Pierce  will  let  the 
Rankin   cup   pass   by   us.     Tin  I 
half  breed   Indians  whose  appointment  would 
meel    with    far    more    appi  from    the 

people.     Pattison  is  a  young  man  of  line  abil- 
ity and  pi 
make   an   excellent 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  menu* 
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last  legislature,  and  also  by  the  governor  and 
secretary;  the  latter  endorsement  is  rather 
against  him.  However,  it  was  not  love  that 
made  Granny  and  Tommy  [Izard  and  Cum- 
ing] sign  the  letters. 

The  News  of  the  same  date  gives  Governor 
Izard's  message  the  following  greeting  under 
the  title  "De  Guberner  Troaches" : 

This  document  is  characterized  by  that  su- 
perabundance of  sagacity,  superfluity  of  pa- 
triotism and  superlative  degree  of  candor 
which  has  ever  distinguished  from  the  vulgar 
herd  the  chivalric  and  classic  sons  of  Arkansas. 
Through  its  sentences  one  can  hear  the  tread 
of  a  mighty  intellect  as  it  strides  majestically 
through  the  labyrinthine  ramifications  of  poli- 
tics, and  marches  along  the  corridors  of 
thought ;  and  as  he  hears  his  soul's  tongue 
whisper  in  awe,  "De  Guberner  'Proaches." 

In  the  same  plethoric  issue  is  a  satire  on 
political   conditions,   quite   likely   by    Morton, 
but  well  disguised,  in  the  form  of  a  message 
by    Governor   "M.    W.    Lizard."     It   laments 
that  most  and  the  best  of  the  large  immigra- 
tion has  gone  into  the  South  Platte  "to  swell 
the  numbers   of  the   factious  malcontents   in 
that  section."     "I  intend  to  know  no  north,  no 
south  in  this  territory,  and  to  use  all  means 
in   my  power  to  allay  sectional  jealousy.     I 
am  for  the  whole  of  Nebraska,  but  you  know, 
fellow  citizens,  that  I  consider  North  Platte 
the  whole  of  Nebraska,  and  Omaha  the  whole 
of  North  Platte;  thus  qualified  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  am  for  the  whole  of  Nebraska."     The 
governor  says  that  he  is  afraid  of  expending 
much  money  in  the  capital   (though  he  must 
make  some  show),  fearing  the  legality  of  the 
location  should  be  questioned  and  the  ingenious 
management    of    Acting    Governor    Cuming 
brought  to  light.     He  does  not  fear  President 
Pierce,  as  he  is  probably  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  disorganizers  down  south 
in  the  shade  by  any  means  that  can  be  used. 
.    .    .    We  can  not  hope  for  another  presi- 
dent with  whom  the  end  will  justify  any  means 
to  benefit  Omaha  and  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Nebraska  bill."     The  governor  admits  that  his 
laborers  on  the  capitol  were  non-residents,  but 
they  voted  for  Chapman    for    delegate.      He 
fears  that  he  didn't  manage  well  last  winter 
with  those  dreadful  Indian  stories,  got  up  so 
that  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  could  handle 
the  spare  gold  of  the  troops  to  be  sent  on ; 


they  worked  badly,  for  they  scared  immi- 
grants away  from  the  North  Platte;  and,  the 
soldiers  didn't  find  any  Indians  —  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  message  urges  the  legislature  to 
send  appeals  and  memorials  to  Congress  for 
donations  so  that  the  money  may  be  spent  for 
the  benefit  of  Omaha,  and  the  governor  wants 
his  salary  increased  though  the  fifteen  hundred 
dollar  contingent  fund  is  already  spent  on  his 
two  sons. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  on  his  return,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months,  Morton  is  con- 
strained —  in  the  ATeu!S  of  May  3d  —  to  make 
the  following  confession: 

We  are  now  about  to  recommence  our 
abusive  proceedings  in  the  old  mild  and  placid 
style.  We  call  our  position  a  responsible  one, 
one  which  renders  us  sole  proprietor  of  more 
threatened  lickings  than  we  can  enumerate,  es- 
tablishes us  as  sole  target  for  the  remarks  of 
the  mellifluent  revolver,  and  secures  us  daily 
gratuitous  invitations  to  proceed  to  a  place  of 
perpetual  caloric. 

The  next  item  is  headed  "Calamity" : 

During  our  absence,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  country  has  met  with  a  serious 
calamity  —  in  the  melancholy  attempt  of 
Franklin  Pierce  to  appoint  a  marshal  of  Ne- 
braska. Had  Rankin  been  deputed  to  carry 
carrion  to  a  bear  we  should  have  pitied  the 
bear  for  having  fallen  into  very  bad  society 
and  commiserated  him  upon  the  fact  that  the 
carrion  would  never  all  reach  him. 

Another  item  reads  as  follows :  "We  are 
convinced  at  the  present  writing  that  Nebraska 
City  must  be  the  western  terminus  of  the  Bur- 
lington railroad."  Though  this  prevision  did 
not  come  true  literally,  yet,  from  the  writer's 
point  of  view,  it  was  consistently  prophetic. 
He  foresaw  that  the  Union  Pacific  would  be- 
gin at  or  near  Omaha,  and  in  the  then  condi- 
tion of  traffic  and  railroad  building  it  was  ra- 
tional to  believe  that  this  southern  trunk  line 
would  connect  itself  with  the  main  commer- 
cial point  in  the  territory  of  the  Missouri  river 
south  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Union  Pacific  road.  Light  is  thrown  on 
economic  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  1856 
by  a  statement  in  the  Nezcs  of  February  9th 
that  claims  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
within  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Nebraska 
City  were  selling  at  from  five  "hundred  to  eight 
hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER   X 

Tin:  Third  Legislature  —  The  Third  Congressional  I  ,-kn  b 

Izard  —  Tine  Fourth  Legislature  —  Floreni  on  — Death 

Governor  C 


THE  third  territorial  assembly  convened 
January  5,  1857.  Among  the  members 
of  the  council,  Samuel  E.  Rogers  of  Douglas 
is  serving  his  third  term ;  A.  A.  Bradford  of 
Otoe  and  S.  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Cass  were 
members  of  the  second  council;  William 
Clancy  and  John  A.  Singleton  were  members 
of  the  first  house ;  and  Charles  McDonald  and 
A.  F.  Salisbury  had  served  in  the  second 
house.  Of  the  members  of  the  house  W.  A. 
Finney  of  Nemaha  had  served  in  the  second 
house  and  A.  J.  Hanscom  of  Douglas  had  been 
speaker  of  the  first  house.  R.  W.  Furnas,  a 
familiar  name  in  Nebraska,  is  on  the  list  of 
councilmen. 

L.  L.  Bowen,  of  the  southern  or  Bellevuc 
district  of  Douglas  county,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  I.  L.  Gibbs  of  Otoe 
county  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  with- 
out opposition.  The  South  Platte  was  in  the 
saddle,  which  meant  that  Douglas  county  was 
to  be  loser  in  the  struggle  against  her  dis- 
memberment to  form  Sarpy  county,  and  that 
Omaha  was  to  lose  the  capital  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  representatives,  and  would 
hold  it  only  by  the  purely  arbitrary  veto  of  the 
executive.  Morton's  lampooning  of  Governor 
Izard's  message  had  been  without  practical 
effect,  for  this  year's  fulmination  excelled  the 
other  in  grandiose  verbosity.  The  mi 
contrasts  the  disturbed  condition  of  Kansas, 
"torn  by  internal  dissension,  her  virgin  soil 
overrun  and  desecrated  by  armed  and  hostile 
factions,  her  people  murdered  and  pillaged  b) 
roving  bands  of  lawless  marauders,  beti 
by  mercenary  demagogues  and  unprincipled 
politicians,"  etc.,  with  the  peaceable  aspect  of 
Nebraska,  where  "the  people  led  by  the  coun- 


cils of  wisdom  and  moderation  1 
in  frowning  down  all  foreign  interference  and 
in  resisting  the  earliesi  ;"  do- 

mestic difficulty,  anil  have  added,  m  theii 
ample,    another    bright    testimonial    of    man's 
capacity    for    self-government    to    the    many 
which  already  adorn  the  annals  of  the  repub- 
lic."    These  rhetorical  bouquets,  with  which 
the  governor  was  showering  hi>  administra- 
tion, were  in  fact  as  artificial  as  they 
Kansas  was,  by  virtue  of  her  contiguit;. 
slave  state,  the  natural  and  the  chosen  battle- 
ground of  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery 
coloniz.ers.     There  was  bleeding  enough  going 
on  in  Kansas  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of 
both  factions  of  the  squatter  sovereignty  dog- 
ma, and  so  Nebraska  was  left  in  a  condition 
of    necessary    peace.      There    was    here    no 
serious  political  question  to  fight  over,  and  no 
force  of  any  consequence  to  fight.     In  fact,  no 
political  question  ever  arose  on  the  Nebi 
horizon   more  heroic   than   the  economic 
tional  question  of  the  location  of  the  capital, 
primarily  raised  and  kept  alive  by  the  incon- 
venient barrier  of  the  Platte  river. 

In  his  chronically  optimistic  survi 
nomic   conditions,    which   there    was    little    to 
justify,  the  governor  notes  that  there  are  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  people  in  the  territory, 
lie  finds  it  necessary  to  urge  again  the 
of   a   better   system   of   laws   in   place  of   the 
crude  and   unsatisfactory   productions   of   the 
tir^t  two  legislatures.     Ui-  asks  the  legislature 
to  urge  Congress  t<>  pi 
lands  reserved  by  the  organic  act  at  the 

of  the  legislature,  an  appeal  which  the 
Congr<  for  mar 
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[Note  — Geo.  P.  Tucker  was  a  I  War  and  ■'  prominent   li 

Johnson  county,  Nebraska.] 
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be  memorialized  to  grant  lands  to  the  "liter- 
ary institutions"  chartered  by  the  first  assem- 
bly, namely:  Simpson  University,  Nebraska 
City  Collegiate  and  Preparatory  Institute,  and 
Nebraska  University.  "The  Simpson  Uni- 
versity," he  says,  "has  been  permanently  lo- 
cated, and  donations  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  received  to  aid  in  its  erection.  I 
am  informed  that  some  degree  of  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  corporators  of  each  of  the 
others."  Even  at  this  comparatively  recent 
date  Nebraska  pioneers  were  looking  to  the 
private  or  semi-private  schools  for  the  means 
of  secondary  education.  They  had  no  thought 
then  that  the  state  university  and  its  coadju- 
tors, the  high  schools  in  every  county,  wholly 
supported  by  public  tax  and  administered  by 
public  authority,  were  so  soon  to  supersede 
those  early  objects  of  their  deep  solicitude  and 
fond  hope. 

The  message  goes  contrary  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  public  opinion  at  that  time  in  urg- 
ing that  a  part  at  least  of  the  public  land 
should  be  put  on  the  market  without  delay. 
In  the  Advertiser  of  December  6,  1856,  Mr. 
Furnas  contends  that  the  settlers  are  not  ready 
to  buy  their  lands  yet,  and  that  the  sales  should 
be  put  off  for  two  years,  at  least;  and  again 
in  the  issue  of  January  29,  1857,  he  urges 
that  they  should  be  put  off  ten  years,  though 
in  the  meantime  those  settlers  who  have  the 
money  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  en- 
tries. "But  if  the  president  listens  to  the 
pleadings  of  land  sharks,  and  hastens  the  sales 
we  believe  it  will  be  productive  of  untold 
injury  to  the  pioneer  settler  and  to  the  future 
growth  of  Nebraska  territory."  The  message 
gives  the  information  that  the  Omaha  and 
Otoe  Indians  had  been  removed  to  their  re- 
spective reservations  during  the  past  year. 
The  Omahas  still  remain  on  their  reservation, 
but  the  Otoes  were  recently  removed  and 
their  reservation  sold  and  it  now  forms  part 
of  Gage  county. 

The  message  was  a  paean  to  prosperity.  "No 
citizen  of  Nebraska,"  it  avers,  "can  look- 
around  him  and  contemplate  the  unexampled 
degree  of  prosperity  which  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  our  infancy  without  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  gratitude  and  satisfaction."     The 


governor  —  in  an  oblique  sense  —  emulated 
the  part  of  the  elysium  in  Richter's  comfort- 
ing conceit,  "Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  in- 
fancy." 

Under  this  dazzling  halo  the  matter-of-fact 
territorial  treasurer,  W.  W.  Wyman,  in  his 
annual  report,  dated  December  18,  1856,  sets 
up  a  dark  and  dismal  financial  figure.  He 
had  been  able  to  negotiate  the  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  dollars,  whose  issue 
the  last  legislature  had  authorized,  only  by 
agreeing  to  pay  interest  semi-annually  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum.  Of  the 
demands  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  were  cal- 
culated to  meet,  $350.45  remained  unpaid  with 
only  $92  of  the  $4,000  on  hand.  The  treas- 
urer had  bound  himself  personally  to  pay  the 
first  installment  of  interest- — -$300  —  on  the 
coming  first  of  January,  so  that  the  necessity 
of  advancing  $208  of  his  own  money  was  im- 
pending. Only  three  counties  of  the  territory 
—  Cass,  Dodge,  and  Nemaha  —  "had  paid 
into  the  treasury  any  portion"  of  the  territorial 
levy  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  year 
1856,  "the  two  wealthiest  and  most  thickly 
populated  counties  (Douglas  and  Otoe)  hav- 
ing made  no  payment  at  all  during  the  present 
year."  Dodge  county  had  loyally  paid  her 
quota  of  the  territorial  tax  —  $20:20  —  but  this 
loyalty  does  not  appear  so  conspicuous  when 
Mr.  Wyman  shows,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
official  woes,  that  after  the  county  treasurer 
had  also  faithfully  deducted  his  legal  commis- 
sion—  $1  —  and  his  mileage  for  transferring 
his  county's  largess  to  the  capital  —  $13.50  — 
the  net  balance  for  the  territorial  treasury  was 
$5.70.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  treasurer 
lugubriously  remarks  that  this  was  the  only 
instance  in  which  mileage  was  charged  by  a 
county  treasurer,  and  suggests  that  in  future 
such  small  sums  be  sent  by  mail. 

The  report  of  the  auditor,  Chas.  B.  Smith, 
is  of  course  in  no  better  spirits.  It  shows 
the  indebtedness  of  the  territory  to  be  $10,- 
457.51,  and  of  this  $8,062.01  is  represented  by 
warrants  from  the  beginning,  July  1,  1855,  to 
January  2,  1857.  That  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment had  failed  thus  far  to  provide  for  the 
meager  public  expense  in  excess  of  that  paid 
from  the  federal  treasury  was  evidently  due 
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in  part  to  its  own  inefficiency,  but  in  the  main 
to  the  unsettled,  uncertain  social  conditions 
which,  it  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out,  were 
unusual  or  exaggerated  as  compared  with  any 
former  beginning  and  early  growth  of  our 
commonwealths. 

The  work  of  the  third  session  of  the  l< 
lature  was  to  be  no  better,  but  probably  worse 
than  that  of  its  predecessors.  The  session 
centered  on  four  principal  objects  —  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital,  the  division  of  Douglas 
county,  the  hatching  of  a  new  brood  of  wild- 
cat banks,  and  the  rascally  repeal  of  the  crim- 
inal code.  The  first  two  were  purely  and 
spitefully  sectional;  after  the  expenditure  of 
the  first  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriation  in 
building  the  state  house  at  Omaha  there  was 
no  level-headed  reason  for  removing  the  capi- 
tal until  the  need  should  arise  of  placing  it 
at  some  more  convenient  point  in  the  interior. 
No  excuse  arose  on  that  score  before  the  re- 
moval was  accomplished  —  if  it  did  then.  The 
division  of  Douglas  county  was  based  on  a 
neighborhood  feud,  Bellevue  —  plus  the  sym- 
pathetic South  Platte  —  against  Omaha.  And 
yet  contemporaneous  authority  informs  us 
that  "this  and  the  capital  question  are  the 
great  features  of  the  present  session."  The 
division  bill  passed  the  council  by  a  vote  of  7 
to  6,  Furnas  and  McDonald  being  the  only 
South  Platte  members  who  voted  on  the 
Omaha  side ;  it  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
19  to  17,  only  two  members  from  the  South 
Platte,  Finney  of  Nemaha  and  Sharp  of  Paw- 
nee, voting  no. 

In  the  original  bill  —  introduced  by  Council- 
man Allen  —  the  name  of  the  proposed  county 
was  Omaha,  but  Sarpy  was  substituted  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  In  the  bill  introduced 
into  the  first  legislature  for  the  organization  of 
Douglas  county  it  was  named  Omaha,  but  on 
motion  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Clark,  and  after  sharp 
opposition  by  leading  members  of  Douglas 
county,  the  change  was  made.  Secondarily  to 
the  local  and  natural  name  —  Omaha  —  both 
Douglas  and  Sarpy  were  appropriate.  The 
mistake  was  recognized  and  corrected  by  al- 
lowing the  metropolitan  city  of  the  territory 
and  state  to  retain  the  Indian  name.  Restitu- 
tion of  the  natural  claim  or  right  of  the  name 


in'  Douglas  i"  have  been  perpetuated  in  that 
of  tin.-  capita]  of  the  state  was  only  partially 
made  in  its  retention  a-    the  the 

county  "i  which  I  imaha  i-  the  ivern- 

ment.  Through  the  inexorable  and  inevitable 
course  of  events  Lincoln  succeeded  his  great 
rival,  Douglas,  in  national  political  leadership. 
But  it  there  had  been  untrammelcd  i 

of  the  wish  of  the  majority  through 
sentatives  in  the  legislature  of  1857,  the  name 
of   the  great   democratic   and    Union   Li 
would  have  been  rightfully  and  most  appro- 
priately perpetuated  in  that  of  the  capil 
the  commonwealth  of  which  he  was  the  foun- 
der, ami  whose  political  birth  was  the  precur- 
sor if  not  the  cause  of  his  own  political  death. 

In  editorial  correspondence  with  the  Ne- 
braska Advertiser,  January  16.  1857,  K.  W. 
Furnas,  member  of  the  council  and  public 
printer,  complains  of  attempts  of  the  Omaha 
members  of  the  house  to  interfere  with  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  that  body  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  capital;  and  he  predicts  that 
the  governor  will  veto  the  removal  bill,  as  "he 
could  do  nothing  else  under  the  circum- 
stances." The  governor's  veto  was  sent  to  tin- 
council  January  19th,  and,  whatever  the  I 
terious  "circumstances"  which  Mr.  Furnas 
hints  were  to  influence  his  act  in  derogation  of 
the  will  and  wish  of  a  clear  popular  majority, 
he  justifies  it  with  cogent  if  not  unanswerable 
reasoning.  We  are  led,  by  the  absence  from 
the  veto  message  of  much  of  that  tedious  ver- 
bosity and  buncombe  which  abound  in  his  regu- 
lar messages,  to  suspect  that  the  greater  deli- 
cacy and  importance  of  this  task  may  have 
brought  to  its  execution  a  clearer  head  and 
more  skilful  hands  than  Governor  Izard's.  The 
message  is  a  plausible  defense  of  an  act  bear- 
ing on  its  face  suspicion  of  sectional  and  per- 
haps other  improper  bias,  and  is  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  and  methods  of  that 
day. 

Capital    Removal    Appea  m.      Al 

h  the  capital    had    been    li  under 

strong  contest  and 
money  expended  upon  the  buildii 
state  house,   factionalism  and  la 

lined  that   tl.  ■>   should 

The  removal  bill  called 
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capital  at  Douglas,  Lancaster  county  —  a 
purely  imaginary  place  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  Salt  creek.  The  bill  passed  both 
house  and  council  with  proper  majorities,  but 
Governor  Izard  interposed  a  veto  and  the 
Omaha  delegation  was  able  to  gather  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  passage  over  the  veto. 
In  the  council  Robert  W.  Furnas  voted  with 
Omaha,  which  prevented  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority.  Finney  of  Nemaha  was  the 
only  South  Platte  member  of  the  house  to 
vote  with  Omaha. 

The  removal  seemed  clearly  the  will  of  the 
people,  and,  had  there  been  untrammeled 
action,  in  all  probability  the  name  of  the  great 
democratic  leader  would  have  been  perpet- 
uated in  the  name  of  the  capital ;  but  through 
the  inexorable  and  inevitable  course  of  events, 
Abraham  Lincoln  succeeded  his  rival  in  na- 
tional leadership,  and  his  name  became  per- 
petuated in  the  capital  city.  The  Nebraska 
City  Nezt's,  and  other  papers,  bitterly  assailed 
Finney  and  Furnas  and  charged  them  with 
recreancy  and  corruption.  Mr.  Furnas  de- 
fended himself  and  his  colleague  with  vehe- 
mence. He  declared  that  he  had  always  fav- 
ored removal  of  the  capital,  but  "upon  an  hon- 
est and  fair  plan."  At  the  preceding  session, 
just  a  year  before,  Mr.  Finney,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  made  a  report  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  unequivocally 
favoring  removal  of  the  capital  to  the  same 
locality  to  which  the  bill  he  voted  against  in 
1857  proposed  to  remove  it. 

Bills  chartering  additional  banks  were 
passed  by  this  legislature,  but  were  all  vetoed 
by  the  governor.  Two  of  them  —  for  the 
Bank  of  Tekamah,  and  the  Bank  of  De  Soto 
—  were  passed  over  the  veto. 

Miller  and  Bradford  of  the  council,  and 
Seely,  Hanscom,  and  Hollo  way  of  the  house 
constituted  a  select  committee  to  pass  on  parts 
three  and  four  of  the  code  which  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  commissioners  to  the  last  or 
second  assembly,  near  its  commencement,  but 
which,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  or  of  industry 
and  care,  had  not  been  considered.  Part  three, 
relating  to  courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  was 
adopted,  while  part  four,  relating  to  crimes 
and  their  punishment,  was  again  passed  over 


without  the  assignment  of  any  reason  therefor. 
The  explanation  of  this  delinquency  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  closely  related  repeal  of  the 
criminal  code  and  that  part  of  the  civil  code 
adopted  from  Iowa,  which  measure  was  in- 
troduced in  the  council  by  Bradford  as  early 
as  the  22d  of  January.  The  serious  consider- 
ation, and  perhaps  even  the  original  passage 
of  this  bill  in  both  houses  might  have  been  ex- 
cused or  explained  on  the  ground  that  mem- 
bers expected  that  these  bungled  laws  would 
be  substituted  by  better  ones  during  the  ses- 
sion. But  the  following  veto  message  sent 
by  the  governor  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
and  the  subsequent  action  of  both  houses 
sweep  away  or  preclude  excuse  or  palliation 
for  the  shameless  act : 

Executive  Office,  Omaha  City, 
To  the  Council:  February  13,  1857. 

An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  certain 
acts  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Nebraska," 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  said  legis- 
lative assembly  has  been  presented  to  me  for 
my  approval. 

The  bill  proposes  to  repeal  all  of  our  crim- 
inal laws  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  leg- 
islative assembly,  and  all  that  portion  of  our 
civil  code  adopted  from  the  code  of  Iowa. 
This  might  be  well  enough  if  the  bill  itself 
proposed  a  substitute  or  if  there  was  even  a 
probability  that  a  substitute  would  be  passed 
at  the  present  session  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly; but  in  the  absence  of  both  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt  the  policy  of  sweeping  away 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  laws  now  on  the 
statute  book,  thus  leaving  us  without  any 
means  to  enforce  the  simplest  civil  rights  with- 
out a  resort  to  the  common  law.  I  therefore 
respectfully  refurn  the  bill  to  the  Council,  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  for  its  reconsid- 
eration. 

Moreover,  the  repealing  measure  was  brief, 
sweeping,  and  explicit,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  difficult  for  a  reader  or  hearer  of  intel- 
ligence to  miss  its  purport.  The  council 
promptly  passed  the  repealing  bill  over  the 
veto  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1,  Dr.  Miller  voting 
the  solitary  no,  and  the  house  followed  with 
a  vote  of  24  to  2.  Mr.  Furnas  of  the  council 
gives  an  interesting  but  scarcely  adequate  ac- 
count of  this  legislative  rape.  He  first  quotes 
the  following  explanation  of  the  Nebraskian: 

Early  in  the  session  of  our  legislative  as- 
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sembly,  which  has  just  closed,  a  l>ill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Council  by  Mr.  Bradford,  the 
title  of  which,  as  we  remember  it.  was  "a  hill 
for  an  act  repealing  certain  acts  ,,f  the  lef 
lative  assembly  of  Nebraska,  passed  at  the 
tirst  session  thereof."  \t  that  time  li 
ti<  m  was  "dragging  its  slow  and  wearj  length 
along,"  the  capitol  question  was  nol  then  dis- 
posed of,  and  this  bill  was  several  days  reach- 
ing even  a  second  reading.  Our  impression 
is  that  the  bill  was  read  by  its  title  only  the 
lir-t.  second,  and  third  time,  in  the  Council; 
we  are  confident  that  no  member  of  that  body 
except  its  originator  knew  anything  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  It  was,  however,  at  length 
passed  in  the  Council  and  transmitted  to  the 
House,  from  whence  it  was  returned  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  was  in  due  time  en- 
rolled and  presented  to  the  governor  for  his 
signature. 

In  the  governor's  hands  the  bill  was  scru- 
tinized, and  its  character  fully  determined, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  repeal  of  all 
the  criminal  code  of  Nebraska  and  most  of 
the  civil  code.  Governor  Izard  of  course 
•could  not  sanction  such  an  act  as  that,  and  on 
Friday  last  the  hill  was  returned  to  the  Coun- 
cil with  his  objections.  Bradford  winked  and 
blinked  "like  a  toad  under  a  harrow"  and  with 
an  appearance  of  candor  well  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, assured  the  Council  that  the  governor 
was  unnecessarily  alarmed  about  the  objects 
of  the  bill,  that  the  repeal  of  our  criminal  code 
would  only  oblige  us  to  have  recourse  to  the 
common  law,  which  was  much  better  than  the 
criminal  code  we  had  adopted.  With  these 
assurances  from  the  dignified  and  truthtelling 
(?)  judge,  what  did  the  Council  do?  Why 
they  passed  that  bill  over  the  governor's  veto 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  one.  Dr.  Miller  was 
the  only  man  in  that  Council  chamber  who 
seemed  to  reflect  what  the  consequence  of  his 
act  might  be. 

The  bill  had  the  same  fate  in  the  I  louse, 
and  passed  by  a  decided  majority,  and  to-day 
there  are  no  laws  in  Nebraska  except  ferry 
and  bank  charters.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  true  import  of  the  bill  was  no 
better  understood  in  the  House  than  it  was  in 
the  Council,  hence  the  ease  with  which  it  was 
smuggled  through  that  body.  We  hold  the 
originator  of  such  frauds  responsible;  and 
though  we  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  re- 
gard Mr.  Bradford  as  an  honest,  conscienti 
man.  we  are  now  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  the  most  dangerous  and  corrupt  man 
there  was  in  that  body  of  reckless  knaves.  He 
knew  the  effect  of  the  bill  he  was  introducing, 
and  we  now  know  the  objects  he  seeks  to  at- 
tain :  the  principal  of  which,  we  are  informed. 


nable  the  murderer  11  •■  the 

penalty  of  his  crime.     A  man  thus 

5slj   and  wilfully  brca 
rier  that  has  been  raised   for  the  pro' 

r   so    criminal    an    ob 
should  never  1-  I  with  the  power 

legislator  ;  he  is  almost  as  much  • 
the  murderer  himself. 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Bradford,  the  |  i 
of    the    Council,   and   one   or   two   other 
tinguished   (perhaps  notorious  would  b< 

gentlemen  chuckling  over  the  ] 
tin-    infamous   measure   over   the   g 

as  the  best  thing  done.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  large  majority  by  which  it  passed  both 
Houses  will  be  cited  as  a  certain  indii 
the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Izard,  and  the 
litdit  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  Un- 
people. But  if  there  is  one  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration which  will  redound  to  his  credit  more 
than  all  others,  if  there  is  one  act  which  will 
receive  the  approval  of  all  virtuous  men,  it  i- 
the  vetoing  of  that  hill,  which,  by  repealing 
all  protective  enactments,  leaves  the  citizens 
of  Nebraska  a  prey  to  lawless  violence,  with- 
out the  hope  of  legal  redress. 

Then  follows  the  comment  of  Mr.  Furnas; 
The  above  from  the  Nebraskian  we  publish 
in  place  of  an  article  we  intended  to  write  upon 
the  same  subject.     We  think  Mr.  Robertson, 
however,  rather  sweeping  in  his  expn 
terming  the  whole  Council  a  "body  of  knaves." 
lie  well  knows  —  as  he  was  one  of  the  clerk-, 
and   present   when   the  hill   was   returned    for 
reconsideration  —  that    its    passage 
secured  by  a  betrayal  of  trust  reposed  in  Judge 
Bradford'as  a  legal  man  —  "as  an  honest  and 
conscientious  man"  —  on  the  part  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Council.     Even  Dr.  Miller  himself 
stated  in  his  place  that  he  would  vote  tor  the 
hill  "over  the  governor'-  veto"  if  the  "1 
able  chairman    of    the    judiciary    committee" 
would  assure  him  that  it  only  repealed,  a-  Mr 
Bradford  said,    "conflicting    portions    of    the 
criminal    code."     This    assuraw 
with  all    apparent   candor   and   honesty,   and 
the  bill  passed  bv  a  vote  as  stated  of  12  to  1. 
Dr.  Miller  fortunately  voting  as  he  .lid      Had 
Mr.  Bradford  secured  the  | 
pealing  hill   by   shrewdness,   legal   or  parlia- 
mentary management,  there  might  1 
a  shadow   of  allowance  for  him:  hut  ^ecurin- 
its  passage  as  he  did  by  downright  I 

and   abuse  of   confidence  and   P 

in  him.  he  deserves  to  he  held  up  to  tli. 

lie  contempt  of  all   well  wishers  of  tin-  tcrri- 

tory. 

Such,  unfortunately,  are  the  chat 
the    reputation    of    legislative    I  :    the 
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present  time  that  trying  those  of  a  generation 
ago  by  any  high  standard  of  morality  or  in- 
telligence would  be  incongruous.  And  yet 
the  act  in  question  seems  a  mixture  of  inex- 
plicable and  unprecedented  ignorance  and 
immorality.  It  Is  true  that  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  most  of  whom  were  young  and 
without  training  or  experience,  would  natu- 
rally rely  upon  the  representation  of  the  long- 
time chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  final 
preparation  of  the  code  that  the  common  law 
would  take  the  place  of  the  statutory  criminal 
code  on  the  repeal  of  the  latter;  but  even  be- 
fore the  governor's  explicit  warning  they 
must  have  suspiciously  questioned  themselves 
touching  the  criminal  code:  "If  so  soon 
'twas  to  be  done  for,  what  was  it  begun 
for?"  And  there  were  capable  lawyers  at 
hand  who  easily  might  have  exposed  Brad- 
ford's charlatanry  to  their  doubting  minds. 
Contemporaneous  explanation  of  Bradford's, 
motive  for  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the 
criminal  laws  is  obviously  insufficient,  though 
it  may  be  correct  in  part.  James  E.  Lacy  had 
"jumped"  the  west  eighty  of  a  quarter  sec- 
tion claimed  by  Simpson  Hargus  lying  just 
west  of  the  present  county  court  house  at 
Nebraska  City,  and  in  an  altercation  over 
the  matter  Hargus  killed  Lacy  with  a  shot- 
gun on  the  23d  of  April,  1856.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  contemporaneous  explanation  and 
belief,  A.  A.  Bradford  conceived  and  success- 
fully carried  out  the  no  less  audacious  than 
novel  scheme  to  save  his  client  Hargus,  whose 
trial  was  pending,  by  repealing  the  criminal 
code.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  a  sus- 
picion that  the  principal  motive  of  Bradford 
and  his  co-conspirators  was  to  provide  immu- 
nity for  the  culprits  of  wildcat  banking 
schemes,  then  in  the  heydey  of  their  reckless 
career,  and  perhaps  more  reason  for  thinking 
that  Bradford  himself  was  ignorant  of  the 
effect  of  the  repeal.  The  civil  procedure  pre- 
pared by  the  code  commission  was  promptly 
passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  after  the 
governor's  veto  of  the  repeal  had  been  filed ; 
so  that  the  territory  was  not  left,  as  the  veto 
message  recites,  "with  no  means  to  enforce 
the  simplest  civil  rights  without  a  resort  to 
the  common  law." 


Hargus  was  indicted  for  manslaughter  by 
the  grand  jury  and  tried  before  Judge  Black, 
who  held,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  opinion, 
that  he  could  be  punished  under  the  common 
law,  and  he  was  convicted ;  but  at  the  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  term  of  the  supreme  court,  a  motion 
in  arrest  of  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 
was  granted,  the  supreme  court  holding  that 
"the  statute  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  manslaughter,  which  was  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense 
charged,  was  unconditionally  repealed  before 
the  trial  and  judgment  in  the  said  district 
court,"  and  Hargus  was  discharged.  The  ad- 
ministrator of  Lacy  brought  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  Hargus,  but  the  supreme  court, 
in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Wakeley,  held  that  the 
repealing  act  took  effect  from  its  passage  and 
repealed  "absolutely  and  unconditionally,  by  a 
single  section,  both  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
codes  of  the  territory."  The  court  further 
held  that,  although  "on  the  13th  of  February, 
1857,  the  date  of  the  repealing  act,  a  new  civil 
code  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  one  repealed, 
containing  the  identical  provisions  above 
quoted,"  yet  because  this  second  act  did  not 
take  effect  until  the  following  June  it  did  not 
reach  back  to  cover  the  hiatus  between  the 
repeal  and  its  passage ;  and  so  the  civil  case, 
too,  failed. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  council  by  a  vote  of  8  to  5,  Bradford, 
Allen,  and  Miller  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  official  acts  of  Mr.  Cuming, 
both  as  governor  and  secretary,  and  to  report 
to  the  council  at  its  next  session.  The  reac- 
tionary or  subservient  spirit  of  the  first  house 
of  representatives,  which  passed  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent free  negroes  from  settling  in  the  terri- 
tory, appeared  again  when  Singleton  intro- 
duced a  bill  of  like  purport  at  the  third  session. 
In  the  meantime  public  intelligence  or  a 
healthier  moral  sentiment  had  been  growing 
in  the  territory,  for  the  second  bill  received 
little  encouragement.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session  it  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the 
house  without  division,1  and  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3  in  the  council.2  Only 

1  House  Journal,  3d  ter.  sess..  p.  191. 

2  Council  Journal,  3d  tcr.  sess..  p.  ICO. 
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three  members  of  the  council  I'r.ulford  and 
Reeves  of  Otoe  county  and  McDonald  of 
Richardson  and  Pawnee  —  were  possessed 
with  that  quality  of  economic  and  moral  in- 
firmity which  prompted  them  to  stand  by  the 
even  then  moss-grown  measure  at  the  final 
test. 

The  third  legislature  undertook  to  strength- 
en the  revenue  law,  and  raised  the  levy  for 
territorial  purposes  from  two  mills  to  three 
mills,  limited  the  levy  for  county  purposes  to 
not  over  six  mills,  and  for  schools  between 
one-half  of  a  mill  and  a  mill  and  a  half. 
Though  under  the  law  of  1856  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  were  authorized  to  levy 
a  tax  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
mills  for  the  support  of  schools,  yet,  up  to 
this  time,  the  revenue  for  support  of  public 
schools  had  been  confined  virtually  to  taxes 
raised  by  the  individual  districts  and  to  fines 
for  breach  of  penal  laws,  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  water  craft  and  of  lost  goods  and 
estrays.3  The  state  superintendent  complains 
in  his  report  for  the  year  1856  that  only  two 
counties  —  Dodge  and  Douglas  —  have  sent 
in  reports,  and  in  them  the  county  superin- 
tendents had  levied  the  maximum  tax  of  five 
mills.     lie  naively  adds: 

I  believe  there  are  two  other  counties  which 
have  such  school  officers,  viz :  County  super- 
intendents of  common  schools,  although  I  am 
not  informed  of  the  fact  from  a  legal  source, 
still  there  are  undoubtedly  such  officers  in  the 
counties  of  Washington  and  Cass,  unless  by 
recent  death  or  resignation  their  offices  have 
become  vacant.4 

This  session  ground  out  perhaps  more  than 
the  usual  grist  of  incorporations  of  cities  and 
towns  —  Omaha  appearing  as  the  City  of 
Omaha  instead  of  Omaha  City,  in  the  charter 
of  this  year  —  of  colleges  and  ferries.  A 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Geo.  L.  Miller. 
S.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  and  S.  E.  Rogers,  rep 
a  memorial  to  Congress  —  which  was  adopted 
by  both  houses  —  in  the  nature  of  a  protest 
against  proposed  excessive  grants  of  land  to 
certain  private  corporations  and  companies  in 
a  bill  then  pending  in  Congress  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  The  me- 
morial,   which    is    evidently    in    1  >r.    Miller's 


.   barring  a   •. 
gance,  is  yet  a  true  and  prophi  I 
events  soon  to   follow,     In  later  \>.ir>  pi 
against  actual  accomplishment  of  this  proph- 
l  came  a    familiar   pat:  plat- 

forms, national  and  s! 
The  third  legislature  authorized  th< 
i  w  countii 
qui-court,  and  Sarpy,  and  all  tl 

read;.  ral  election  — 

in  the  fall  df  1857.  L'eau-qui  court  is  now 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Knox 
county.  The  legislature  continues  to  repre- 
sent the  predator)-,  undomesticated  spirit  still 
dominant  in  the  territory.  This  spirit  neglects 
the  dutj  of  developing  and  perfecting  a  s; 
of  law,  under  which  permanent  domestic  insti- 
tutions  might  .u'row,  but  it  is  enterprising  in 
the  creation  of  unstable  banks,  in  bestowing 
innumerable  special  corporate  privileges,  and 
in  repealing  criminal  laws  —  all,  that  exploita- 
tion and  spoliation  schemes  of  adventurers 
may  be  the  more  expeditiously  and  safely  ac- 
complished. Mere  sectional  jousts  engage 
attention  in  both  houses  while  the  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  suffers.  On  the  first  of 
February  Councilman  Furnas  bitterly  com- 
plains: "It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  legisla- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  the  territory  are- 
interested  is  lost  sight  of  amid  the  multitude 
of  speculative  operations  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  or  companies,  mostly,  too,  non- 
residents of  the  territory.  .  .  The  session 
is  now  within  eleven  days  of  the  close,  at 
a  bill  save  the  one  relocating  the  capital  has 
passed  both  houses.  The  wheels  "f  legislation 
are  blocked  up  in  the  council  on  the  bank 
question,  and  in  the  house  on  the  question  of 
dividing  Douglas  county." 

Alter   little   more   than   half   of   his   regular 
term  had  expired  Governor  I/ard  left  the  ter- 
ritorv.    apparently    not    intending   to    return. 
ial  record  is  made  of  this  incident :    "Gov- 
ernor Mark  W.  fzard  left  the  territory  of  Ne- 
i  for  Washington,  Arl  on  the 

steamer    Admiral,    on    the    2d  June, 

■•    William  A.  Ri  of  Nlinoi 

»  Govern' 

'  *  ! 
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been  appointed  governor  in  May,  1S57,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  office. 

The  De  Soto  Pilot  of  July  11th  quotes  the 
Bellevue  Gazette  of  June  18th  as  follows : 
"With  hat  in  hand  we  announce  to  the  people 
of  the  territory  that  Mark  W.  Izard  is  per- 
emptorily removed  from  the  office  of  governor 
which  he  has  so  long  disgraced."  The  Pilot 
then  quotes  a  statement  in  the  Chicago  Times 
of  July  25,  1857,  that  "Col.  Richardson  having 
declined  the  governorship  of  Nebraska,  Gover- 
nor Izard  will  return  to  the  territory  and  re- 
sume his  duties,"  and  then  twits  Gen.  L.  L. 
Bowen  for  having  spent  two  months  in  Wash- 
ington at  his  own  expense,  "pressing  on  the 
part  of  the  people  the  removal  of  Izard,  au- 
thorized as  he  was  by  eight  members  of  the 
council  of  which  he  is  the  presiding  officer." 

On  the  16th  of  July  the  Nebraska  Adver- 
tiser states  that,  on  account  of  Richardson's 
declination,  "Governor  Izard  has  been  ordered 
back  to  resume  his  duties,  and  is  now  at  his 
post  in  Omaha,  where  he  will  undoubtedly 
remain  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office."  It  is  probable  that  Governor  Izard 
went  to  Washington  with  the  expectation  that 
he  would  be  superseded,  and  that  he  came 
back  to  assume  his  official  duties  when  it  was 
found  that  Richardson  was  not  willing  to  take 
his  place. 

On  the  30th  of  May  Governor  Izard  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  general  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  Five  new 
counties  were  included  in  the  legislative  ap- 
portionment of  this  year:  Cedar  and  L'eau- 
qui-court  were  placed  in  the  Dakota  repre- 
sentative district,  Gage  was  included  with 
Lancaster  and  Clay,  and  Johnson  with  Ne- 
maha, while  Sarpy  was  awarded  four  repre- 
sentatives. The  apportionment  of  the  thirty- 
five  members  was  as  follows :  Burt  and  Cum- 
ing, 1,  Cass,  Clay,  Lancaster,  and  Gage,  4, 
Cedar,  Dakota,  and  L'eau-qui-court  2,  Dodge 
and  Platte  1,  Douglas  8,  Nemaha  and  John- 
son 3,  Otoe  6,  Richardson  and  Pawnee  3. 
Sarpy  4,  Washington  3.  No  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  representation  of  the  year  before 
except  that  the  four  members  from  the  south- 
ern district  of  Douglas  now  came  from  Sarpy. 
Those  districts  to  which  the  new  counties  were 


attached  received  no  increase  of  members. 
The  interest  in  the  election  centered  on  the 
choice  of  delegate  to  Congress,  but  the  usual 
sectional  edge  was  wanting  in  this  contest  be- 
cause four  candidates  appeared  in  the  field  — 
B.  B.  Chapman  and  J.  M.  Thayer  of  Omaha, 
Judge  Fenner  Ferguson  and  B.  P.  Rankin  of 
Sarpy  county.  Though  all  of  the  candidates 
resided  north  of  the  Platte,  Ferguson  repre- 
sented more  particularly  the  South  Platte,  and 
Chapman  the  North  Platte  faction.  Chap- 
■man,  Ferguson,  and  Rankin  were  certainly 
democrats,  but  J.  Sterling  Morton's  quick  eye 
professed  seeing  the  virus  of  republicanism' 
working  a  little  in  General  Thayer  at  this  early 
period.  The  Bellevue  Gazette  of  July  9,  1857, 
notes  that  "J.  M.  Thayer  announces  himself 
an  independent  candidate  for  Congress ;  plat- 
form: 'The  best  interests  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska'  ";  but  in  1859,  the  year  of 
the  actual  organization  of  the  republican  party 
in  Nebraska,  and  when  the  metamorphosis  of 
democratic  politicians  into  republican  politi- 
cians first  gathered  courage  to  openly  manifest 
itself,  the  Nebraska  City  News  remarks  that 
"the  general  was  exceedingly  wrathy  because 
in  his  run  for  Congress  two  years  ago  we  al- 
luded to  him  as  a  republican."  The  Advertiser 
nominated  Mr.  Rankin  on  the  18th  of  June, 
pressing  his  merits  as  "the  poor  man's  friend," 
and  as  "a  conciliator  in  those  strifes  which 
have  rent  and  distracted  the  territory."  Judge 
Ferguson  was  nominated  by  a  delegate  con- 
vention at  Bellevue,  July  14th.  Chapman  was 
bitterly  assailed  by  the  News  and  the  Adver- 
tiser, personally  and  politically,  and  they 
charged  that  he  had  never  voted  in  the  terri- 
tory and  was  not  a  bona  fide  resident.  Not 
many  months  before  the  Advertiser  had  been 
the  profuse  eulogist  of  Chapman,  and  now 
that  it  was  recreant  that  smart  politician  did 
not  scruple  to  publish  a  letter  to  himself  from 
Mr.  Furnas,  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  stating 
that  one  of  the  official  positions  in  the  newly 
created  land-office  at  Brownville  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  him.  In  the  meantime  Chap- 
man had  filled  the  offices  with  other  men.  At 
the  election  Ferguson  received  1,654  votes. 
Chapman  1,597,  Rankin  1,304,  and  Thayer 
1,288.    The  large  vote  for  Ferguson  in  Otoe 
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and  Sarpy  counties  saved  him;  and  while 
Chapman  had  a  heavy  vote  in  Nemaha,  Thayer 
ran  nearly  even  with  him  in  Douglas  and  thus 
caused  his  defeat,     lie  of  contested 

the  election  at  Washington,  but  without 
cess,  and  his  political  career  was  ended.  Wil- 
liam W.  Wyman  was  again  elected  treasurer; 
Samuel  I..  Campbell  was  ele<  ted  auditor;  I 
II.  Kellom,  librarian;  and  Charles  Grant,  at- 
torney-general. O.  O.  Richardson  was  ill- 
requited  for  his  faithful  service  in  the  first 
council  by  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  attorni 
general.  \nother  prominent  and  worthy  fig- 
ure in  Nebraska  history,  George  W.  Doane, 
makes  his  first  public  appearance  through 
election  to  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  the 
third  district;  and  two  other  well-known  men. 
James  G.  Chapman  of  Douglas  county  and 
William  McLennan  of  Otoe  county,  were 
elected  attorneys  of  the  first  and  second  judi- 
cial districts  respectively. 

Governor  Izard  left  Nebraska  for  his  home 
in  Arkansas  on  the  28th  of  October.  1857, 
having  previously  resigned  his  office.  A  local 
newspaper,  taking  exceptions  to  a  fulsome 
eulogy  of  the  governor  by  another  journal  on 
the  occasion  of  his  departure,  mildly  hits  off 
his  character:  "We  consider  him  a  good  man 
—  an  amiable  and  worthy  citizen  —  but  not 
exclusively  designed  for  a  practical  executive." 

In  1857  James  C.  Mitchell,  the  whilom  capi- 
tal commissioner,  was  publisher,  and  L.  H. 
Lathrop,  editor  of  the  Florence  Courier.  The 
issue  of  March  12th  of  that  year  contains  a 
scurrilous  attack  on  Governor  Izard.  Mitchell 
no  doubt  knew  the  vulnerable  spots  of  the 
governor's  official  character  and  record,  and 
so,  while  the  reckless  severity  of  the  accusa- 
tion suggests  a  suspicion  that  the  governor 
had  thwarted  some  of  the  crafty  commis- 
sioner's political  schemes,  yet  it  i-  likely  that 
they  contained  at  least  the  tincture  of  truth. 

A  part  of  the  Courier's  arraignment  fol- 
lows : 

We  want  a  man  who  will  be  governor  of 
the  whole  territory,  not  one  who  (like  the 
present  incumbent  I  will  so  far  pervert  his 
mission  as  to  set  himself  up  as  the  governor 
of  a  particular  city,  holding  the  balance  of  the 
territory  as  mere  outside  depend*  I  ub- 


servient  and  tributarj  to  tl 

Ity.      \\  e  want  a   j 
linn,   one   who   wij] 

ferenl  our  terri 

to  make  himself 

us  resources  and  it-  w 

W  .    l/ard   who     will     stick     Inn. 

1  'mail. i  and  confine  himself  to  its  1,., 

.uter  month  and  year  after  year,  i  : 
In-  lime  in  the  mere  animal 

drinking  and   slei 
neglect1  ol  the  interests  of  tl  ■  whom  he 

has   been   sent   to  preside;  loo 
pointed  at  by  them  as  the  very  quinti 
e,  indolence  and  imbecility. 
Surely  tin-   was  more  than  enough,  but  the 
article  goes  on  to  charge  the  governor  with 
the  downright  sal 

proval    of    bill-,   joint    resolutions,   and   memo- 
rials, including  bank  and   ferry  charters. 

Governor  l/ard  interposed  three  notable 
legislative  action.  His  obstruction 
of  the  will  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  li 
lature  to  remove  the  capital  in  1857,  tried  by 
the  general  principle  involved,  seem-  unwar- 
ranted. Yet  on  the  whole  it  may  have  been 
prudent  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic; and  at  any  rate,  considering  hi-  environ- 
ment and  his  temperament,  this  action  v. 
matter  of  course.  The  veto  of  the  bank  bills 
and  of  the  act  repealing  the  criminal  law  was 
in  point  of  duty  and  effect,  at  least,  wholly  to 
his   credit.      The   .  I    which    found    its 

way  into  the  press,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
bank  bills  was  purchased  by  the  existing 
banks  to  shut  out  more  competition,  should  be 
regarded  with  consideration  of  the  reckless 
charges  against  the  public  men  of  the  terri- 
tory which  characterized  that  period.  The 
Omaha  Herald  of  i  Ictober  1''.  1866,  in  notic- 
ing a  nt  in  the  Helena  (  Arka: 
Clarion  that  Governor  Izard  died  at  his 
dence  in  St.  Francis  county  on  the  4th  of 
1  tetober,  1S<^.,  remark-  that,  "when  in  Arkan- 
sas we  heard  of  Governor  l/ard  a-  having 
lost  everything  during  the  war." 

Richardson  Sue  \km.     Willi. mi    \ 

Richardson  of  Mil  I  to  the  . 

ernorship,  January  12.   1858  ry  Cum- 

\crnor  in  the  interim. 

•■    Richardson   was   born    in    1. 

tucky  in   1SI1  ;  he  -ecured  hi-  carh    i 
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in  the  common  schools  of  his  county,  spent 
three  years  in  preparatory  study,  entered 
ter  college  at  Danville.  Kentucky,  from  which 
he  later  entered  Transylvania  University  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  At  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  he  left  college  to  teach  school,  and 
then  began  the  study  of  law,  which  he  prac- 
ticed in  Illinois  for  some  time,  lie  was  state's 
attorney  for  his  district,  but  resigned  upon  his 
election  to  the  state  legislature.  He  served 
four  months  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  a 
volunteer.  lie  served  a  term  in  the  state 
senate.  In  1S44  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated and  elected  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  was  chosen  speaker.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  war  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  1S47  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  re- 
elected to  the  same  position  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  In  1856  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
office  of  governor  on  the  democratic  ticket 
and  was  defeated.  The  next  year  President 
Buchanan  tendered  him  the  appointment  as 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  which 
appointment  he  declined;  hut  in  December  of 
1S57  the  office  was  again  offered  him  and 
accepted.  He  was  inaugurated  January  12, 
1858,  at  Omaha.  He  resigned  his  office  with- 
in a  year  and  returned  to  Illinois  where  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress ;  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  house  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  United  States  senator  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  and  Andrew  J.  Popple- 
ton  were  again  returned  to  the  house,  and 
among  other  members  who  afterward  became 
prominent  in  the  state  were  J.  W.  Paddock 
and  T.  M.  Marquett.  The  contest  for  the 
office  of  speaker  was  between  J.  II.  Decker 
and  J.  Sterling  Morton  —  both  of  Otoe 
county  —  the  former  receiving  20,  and  the  lat- 
ter 12  votes.  Mr.  Morton's  attitude  toward 
the  capital  question  had  been  completely  re- 
versed, and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Ne- 
braska City,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature,  where  the  members  from  Otoe 
county  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  ac- 
tion in  the  Florence  affair,  Morton  boldly 
stated  that  two  years  before  in  the  capital 
contest  he  had   struggled  to  the  end   for  re- 


moval ;  a  year  later  when  hi  Midi- 

date   tor  reelection  he    .  '.  on  this 

elusion  that  his  constituents  cared  but  little 
about  the  removal,  and  he  himself  belii 

that   it   was  impolitic  and  inexpcdiei 

the  question   at   the   lati  quite 

that  Mr.  Morton  had  other  re. 
for  this  change  of  attitude  — and  not  unlikely 

scores  to  settle  —  but  this  .  nth 

cient,  and   justified   itself. 

'fine  Fourth  Legislature.     The  me 
of  Acting  Governor  Cuming,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  general 

assembly,  was  his  last   important  official  I 
munication.      Few    public    men   of    Nebi 
have   written  so   forcibly  as  Cuming  wi 
but  the  youthful  glow  and  the  rhetorical  flavor 
of  this  message  are  in  decided  contrast  with 
the  mature,  matter-of-fact  expression  of  I 
ernor    Richardson's    communications.      These 
opening    paragraphs    of    Governor    Cuming's 
message  illustrate  the  rhetorical  quality  of  his 
writing: 

We  are  assembled  to-day  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  The  territory  of  Ne- 
braska has,  thus  far,  achieved  all  that  her 
friends  could  ask.  Her  early  organization  and 
rapid  progress  have  signally  illustrated  the 
safety  and  expansive  force  of  the  principles 
of  the  federal  compact,  from  which  naturally 
sprang  her  organic  act. 

The  imprint  of  her  "Great  Seal"  lias  been 
genuine.  "Popular  Sovereignty"  has  been  vin- 
dicated; "Progress"  verified.  Peace  and  good 
order,  practical  vigor  and  manly  observance 
of  constitutional  obligation  have  characti 
the  conduct  of  our  people.  No  dangerou 
tation  or  political  heresies  have  been  permitted 
to  take  root ;  but  the  seeds  of  industry,  educa- 
tion and  law,  planted  at  the  commencement  by 

enterprising  and  practical  men.  '  ielded 

the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  safe  and  efficient  Self- 

rnment. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  inhabiting  a 

country   of   such    vast    extent,   natural   beauty, 

and  productive   wealth  —  although  lamentable 

iven  to  our  sister  territory  a 
wider  notoriety  —  we  may  well  congratulate 

each  other,  upon  our  verification  of  the  polit- 
ical  truth.   "Happy   is   that    people   whose  an 
nals  are  tranquil." 

We   have,   assuredly,   no  ordinary 
gratitude  to  Him  who  •  r  all  thing 

the    opportunities 
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vantages  of  geographical  position  on  the  great 
natural  line  of  commerce,  a  foremost  place  in 
the  race  of  territories,  and  the  facilitii 
modern  improvements  and  great  enterprises  to 
promote  our  advancement  in  every  department 
of  history  and  art.  By  continued  adherence 
to  wise  and  moderate  councils,  by  earnest  and 
real  public  spirit  and  internal  harmony,  im- 
migration will  be  rapidly  increased,  our  new- 
counties  speediK  populated,  the  great  cities  of 
the  seaboard  will  identify  with  ours  their  com- 
mercial interests,  and  capital,  once  more  lib- 
ated  from  financial  paralysis,  will  find  its  safe 
and  more  profitable  investment  in  the  fee- 
simple  of  our  fertile  woodlands,  prairies,  and 
valleys. 

The  legislature  is  advised  that  the  capitol, 
a  "spacious  and  imposing  edifice,  now  nearly 
completed  under  the  appropriation  by  the  gen- 
eral government  and  through  the  public  spirit 
of  the  city  of  Omaha,"  has  cost  fifty  thousand 
dollars  more  than  Congress  had  provided, 
and  the  governor  recommended  an  appeal  to 
that  body  for  the  amount  of  the  deficit.  He 
advises  another  memorial  to  Congress  for  the 
proper  distribution  of  troops  along  the  emi- 
grant line  in  connection  with  an  application 
for  grants  of  land  for  building  a  Pacific  rail- 
road along  the  valley  of  the  Platte;  he  states 
that  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  telegraph  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  the  Pacific  have  been  perfected; 
advises  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation to  build  a  military  bridge  across  the 
Platte  river:  avers  that  the  code  of  practice 
"is  universally  regarded  by  the  bar  as  in 
and  defective"  and  that  "the  statutes  are  lim- 
ited, confused,   and  contradictory." 

He  complains  that  the  school  law.  though 
adequate,  has  been  almost  unheeded. 

.Many  county  superintendents  have  failed  to 
qualify  as  prescribed  in  sections  19  and  20, 
chapter  18,  2d  statutes;  and  the  county  clerks 
have  provided  no  substitutes  ;  nor  has  the  for- 
feit been  collected  by  the  prosecuting  attorney 
as  provided  in  section  23.  Others  have  neglect- 
ed to  report  to  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  on  the  1st  of  November,  as  ordered 
in  section  32.  Thus  the  law  has  been  rem 
virtually  a  dead  letter.  In  many,  if  not  all  the 
counties,  no  districts  have  been  formed ;  no 
taxes  levied;  no  teachers  employed  and  no 
steps  taken  in  respect  to  school  laws.  The  act 
of  Congress  of  1857,  providing  for  the  selec- 


tion of  other  sections  in  lieu  of  the  loth  and 
22>\,  when  occupied  and  improved  prior  to  the 
surveys,  has  temporarily  abridged  the  land 
fund,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  count]  superin- 
tendent i  chap.  IS.  mine,  allot  in 
parcels,  and  value  the  si 

pied,  as  well  as  others  after  they  shall  have 
been   selected. 

It  appears  that  the  law  of   1856  providing 
tor  a  general  military  organization  had   not 
been  carried  out ;  for,  the  message  inform 
while  "companies  exist  in  nearl  lUnty 

their  organization  is  very  imperfect  or  suf- 
fered   to   decline."      The   governor    favor-    the 

then  undemocratic  expedient  of  "a  small  ap- 
propriation" to  each  county  from  the  terri- 
torial revenue  "to  encourage  the  development 
of  our  agricultural  and  productive  n 

Governor  Cuming's   limited  and    faulty   un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of  bankii 
also  his  clear  foresight  and  positive  opinion 
as  to  the  vexed  subject  of  the  territorial  banks, 
expressed  as  follows : 

it  may  be  urged  that  specie  is  again  re- 
turning to  its  former  channels,  and  that  public 
trust  will  soon  revive.  Yet  what  amount  of 
coin  will  repair  the  injury  already  wrought, 
or  afford  a  basis  of  security  against  human 
avarice,  stimulated  to  extravagant  specula- 
tions and  unscrupulous  excesses  by  the  facil- 
ities afforded  by  an  insecure  banking  system? 
The  histor)  of  "profitable"  banking  i-  inev- 
itably the  history  of  alternate  di  '  Over- 

i.  and  ruinous  expansion.     May  v. 
hope  that  the  events  of  the  year  will  lead  to 
a  general   reform,  and   to  the   restricts 
r  to  the  uses  of  commercial   men? 
lieving   as    I    do,   that   the   who  m   of 

banking  is  insecure,  even  when  based  01 
stocks   and   securities,    where   one   promise   to 
pay  is  made  the  basis  (if  another,  both  perhaps 
equally   fallacious,  and  being  especial!) 
vinced   that   the.  institution  of   banks   in   this 
territory    was    impolitic,    and    that    there    are 
imperfections  in  the  charters,   I   respectfully 
urfje   that    some   adequate   means   be   taken   to 
remedy  the  evil  and  protect   our  - 
future.     Many  persons  who  have  realized  from 
such    systems    advantage    to    themselves    inav 
have    heretofore    seen    no    danger    to    others. 
riment    has    now.    at    least,    been 
fully  tried,  and  none  can  be  s, ,  far  deluded  bv 
the    transient    stimulus    and    tempoi 
imparted  to  bush"  ns  by  traffic  in 

expanded  credit  as  to  fail  to  see  th< 
of  additional  protection  of  lal  f  the 
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great  agricultural  and  other  producing  inter- 
ests, upon  which  our  true  prosperity  depends. 
The  action  of  the  first  few  years  is  apt  to  fix 
the  character  of  the  future  state;  and  in  the 
important  respect  of  the  financial  policy  to  be 
pursued,  no  timidity,  or  indifference,  or  inter- 
ested motives  should  be  permitted  to  prevent 
or  postpone  a  determined  effort  to  avert,  in 
future,  calamities  such  as  those  from  which 
the  country  is  just  emerging.  The  banks 
now  in  existence  in  the  territory  are  perhaps 
as  safe  as  most  of  such  institutions.  Pru- 
dently managed  in  their  infancy,  but  few  of 
the  community  have  suffered  loss.  Yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  their  profits  are  to  be  made 
hereafter.  In  the  meantime  gold  and  silver, 
withdrawn  from  eastern  adventures  and  de- 
positaries, may  be  expected  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade. 
Although,  therefore,  paper  money  is  now  so 
identified  with  the  business  habits  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  prospect  of  its  abolishment, 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come,  seems  im- 
practicable and  to  many  absurd,  yet,  within 
our  own  jurisdiction,  by  proper  safeguards 
and  restrictions,  we  may  approximate  such  a 
result ;  and  may  now  provide  that  the  full 
specie  equivalent  of  all  circulated  bank  paper 
shall  be  at  all  times  within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen. 

The  message  shows  from  the  records  of  the 
land  office  at  Omaha  that  during  the  ten 
months,  from  February  to  November,  462,349 
acres  of  land  had  been  entered  by  preemption. 
The  governor  felicitates  the  territory  on  its 
isolation  from  the  embroilments  growing  out 
of  the  imminent  questions  of  national  politics: 

Safe  thus  far  from  the  interference  of 
reckless  agitators  and  the  mad  efforts  of  in- 
tolerant fanatics,  we  can  furnish  to  the  world 
an  enviable  proof  of  the  legitimate  effect  of 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. No  retribution  can  be  too  severe  if 
through  casuistry  or  local  strifes  or  political 
infidelity,  we  prove  recreant  to  that  beautiful 
federative  system  to  which  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence, and  under  which  alone  we  can  achieve 
true  and  permanent  greatness. 

The  foreboding  thus  expressed  by  this 
bright  man  was  no  doubt  representative  of 
the  sentiment  of  northern  democrats  of  that 
time  as  to  the  source  of  the  impending  danger. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kellom,  sets  out  that 
the  public  school  lands  are  not  yet  available 
for  the  purpose  intended,  and  that  "The  title 


to  them  not  having  passed  from  the  general 
government,  a  special  act  of  Congress  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  ours."  What  follows  is  prophetic, 
as  well  as  wholesome  admonition : 

If  the  school  lands  are  held  intact;  not 
sold  too  early,  nor  exchanged  for  others  of 
less  value,  the  time  is  not  far  future  when 
this  territory  will  possess  a  school  fund  equal 
in  value  to  that  of  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
and  which  will  give  to  every  son  and  daughter 
within  her  borders  a  good,  practical,  common 
school  education.  As  the  school  lands  are  the 
basis  of  this  prospective  fund,  every  citizen 
in  the  territory  should  be  deeply  interested  in 
their  preservation;  and  you,  in  the  capacity 
of  legislators,  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  around 
them  that  protection  which  shall  preserve 
them  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  territorial  treasurer  again  makes  a  dis- 
mal report  showing  that  "only  two  counties, 
Douglas  and  Otoe,  have  paid  any  territorial 
revenue  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1857." 
The  Napoleonic  scheme  of  doing  things  af- 
fecting the  public  at  large  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  equally  as  short-lived  as  it  is  at  first  effi- 
cient and  irresistible. 

The  capital  question  had  logically  run  its 
course,  and  it  was  puerile  politics  to  revive  it 
at  this  time.  The  present  location  was  as 
available  as  any  that  could  be  found,  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  those  times  had  been  spent 
upon  the  building,  Congress  would  be  in  no 
mood,  especially  in  the  prevailing  financial 
distress,  to  provide  for  a  new  building,  and 
the  territory  itself  was  so  desperately  poor 
that  it  could  not  or  would  not  meet  its  trifling 
incidental  expenses.  The  legislature  pro- 
ceeded in  about  the  usual  way,  the  usual  bills 
had  been  introduced,  and  Bradford,  inex- 
plicable though  it  seems,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  of  the  council  to  report 
a  criminal  code,  and  also  continued  as  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee.  Now  that 
Hargus  was  out  of  limbo  through  his  effect- 
ive mediatorship,  and  the  wildcat  banking 
field  had  been  worked  to  sterility,  he  doubt- 
less felt  free  and  had  the  face  to  promulgate 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  criminal  law. 

At  the  outset  the  capital  trouble  began  in 
the  council  with  the  introduction  by  Bowen 
of  Sarpy  county  of  a  resolution  providing  for 
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the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  capital  build- 
ing, its  cost,  in  whom  the  title  rested,  and 
what  legislative  action  was  necessary.  The 
resolution  passed  with  only  one  adverse  vote, 
thai  of  Dr.  Miller;  and  Bowcn  and  Rogers 
of  Douglas  were  appointed  on  the  committee. 
On  the  17th  of  December  a  resolution  de- 
claratory of  Judge  Ferguson's  right  to  a  seat 
as  delegate  in  Congress,  and  incidentally  re- 
flecting severely  on  Chapman's  action  in  con- 
testing it,  and  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  8 
to  5,  further  inflamed  factional  hatred. 

On  the  6th  of  January  Mr.  Abbe  of  Otoe 
county  introduced  the  inevitable  bill  to  relo- 
cate the  capital.  Councilman  Furnas  made  a 
Statement  in  the  Advertiser  in  palliation  of 
this  annual  South  Platte  sin. 

While  Governor  Cuming  stated  as  a  legal 
proposition  that  the  city  of  Omaha  had  a  lien 
on  the  capitol  for  the  amount  the  city  had 
expended  in  its  construction,  yet  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  Omaha  member  of  the  committee,  and 
the  city  council  as  early  as  January  4th  were 
ready  to  eat  humble  pie  by  giving  the  terri- 
tory full  title  to  the  property,  making  no  claim 
on  account  of  the  city's  large  expenditure. 
On  the  7th  of  January  Governor  Cuming  sent 
the  following  message  to  each  house : 

I  have  to  inform  your  honorable  body  that 
1  have  received  from  Jesse  Lowe,  mayor  of 
Omaha,  a  deed  of  trust  to  all  that  portion  of 
land  known  and  designated  on  the  old  plat 
of  Omaha  City  as  "Capitol  Square"  for  the 
use  and  purposes  of  the  capitol  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  state  of  Nebraska  when  it  may 
become  such.  T.  B.  Cuming. 

Acting  Governor  of  Nebraska. 

But  the  day  after  this  question  of  title  to 
the  capitol  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  liberal 
action  of  Omaha,  a  majority  of  both  houses 
voted  to  withdraw  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  go  on  with  the  legislative  session  at 
Florence,  where  a  relocation  bill  was  passed. 
This  revolutionary  break-up  was  the  outcome 
of  years  of  greed,  violence,  and  sectional  folly. 

A  committee  of  nine  members  of  the  mi- 
nority rump  which  remained  in  Omaha  — 
four  from  the  council  and  five  from  the  house 
—  took  a  large  amount  of  ex  parte  testimony, 
as    laborious    as    it    was    inconsequential,    on 


which  the)    b:  Their  procccd- 

re  printed  in  the  journals  of  t: 
in    question.      The    majority    m  made 

counter-statements  in  th 
the  anti-<  tanaha  fa< 
overt    act   of    V  this   priority 

dental,   tor  the  (  >malia  minority  had  undoubt- 
edly determined  at  the  outset   to  obstruct,  by 

it'  necessary,  the  clear  moral 
right  of  the  majority  to  pass  a  removal  bill. 
The  unbridled  spirit  of  violence  which  pos- 
sessed the  minority  i-  shown  by  a  samj 
the  affidavits  of  the  majority  faction,  which 
also  shows  that  old  age  secured  neither  respect 
nor  immunity  from  assault  by  young  and 
vigorous  men : 

S.  A.  Chambers,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

"My  name  is  Samuel  A.  Chambers;  am 
fifty-nine  years  of  age;  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  last  session; 
was  in  the  House  on  the  7th  while  the  House 
was  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  subject 
of  the  election  of  public  printer;  I  heard  Mr. 
Poppleton  and  Mr.  Steinberger,  members 
from  Douglas  county,  and  Mr.  Minick,  from 
Nemaha,  say  that  unless  the  capital  bill  was 
withdrawn  no  further  business  should  be 
transacted  during  the  session;  was  out  of  the 
hall  when  the  difficulty  between  the  speaker 
and  others  commenced  ;  heard  that  there 
call  for  members  ;  started  to  go  in  :  found  the 
crowd  at  the  door  so  intense  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  made  my  way  within  the  door,  and 
was  utterly  unable  to  get  to  my  seat  within 
the  bar:  when  I  got  within  the  door  I  saw  a 
number  of  persons  having  hold  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Decker,  among  whom  I  recognized 
Mr.  Murphy,  member  of  the  House  from 
las  county,  and  a  Mr.  Kimball,  resident 
of  '  )maha,  and  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  I 'tiring  the  scuffle  1  saw  Mr. 
1  lanscom,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Omaha  and 
not  a  member  of  the  legislature,  rush  toward 
the  parties  and  seize  the  Speaker  who  was 

then   torn    from   the   stand   to   the   floor   where 
I  could  no  longer  see  because  of  the  crowd. 

Was  in  the  House  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  when  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to 
Florence;  did  not  vote  on  the  motion:  after 
the   motion   carried   the   majority   retired 

the  minority  immediately  reorganized  by  ■ 
ing  Mr.  r,  and 

■her  subordh 
remained  in  my  seat  din  imedocun 

to  my  friend-,  after  completing  which  I  • 
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[Note  —  Jesse   Lowe  was  a  member   of   an   early   Nebraska   legislature] 
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the  page  to  take  charge  of  them  and  take  them 
to  the  post-office;  .Mr.  Morton  ike 

to  me  from  his  seat,  saying,  "You  have  not 
the  franking  privilege  —  you  have  no  rights 

here."  I  replied  1  had  rights  and  would  assert 
them.  The  speaker  then  ordered  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  to  "clear  the  House  from  all  refr 
tory  members  —  take  him  out."  Some  one 
other  of  the  minority  added  "and  see  that  he 
does  not  take  more  than  belongs  to  him."  The 
sergeant-at-arms  approached  me  when  1  re- 
plied. "I  can  go  without  heing  put  out"  ;  he- 
took  hold  of  me  and  walked  with  me  to  the 
door.  From  the  time  Mr.  Morton  spoke  to 
me  until  I  left  the  hall  there  was  continued 
cheering  and  stamping  by  the  minority  and 
lobby.  As  I  went  out  I  looked  back  and  dis- 
covered Mr.  Poppleton,  the  newly  elected 
speaker,  near  my  hack  with  his  gavel  drawn 
over  me.  He  afterward  told  me  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door,  expecting  I  would  prove 
refractory;  but  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
conduct. 

The  following  statement  is  credited  to  Wil- 
liam B.  Beck,  "an  old  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Washington  county"  : 

Ed.  Pioneer:  Dear  Sir :  I  sec  in  the  Ne- 
braskian  a  charge  against  you  to  the  effect 
that  you  had  stated  in  a  certain  "extra"  that 
knives  were  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  fracas 
in  the  last  legislature. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  such  was 
the  case  to  my  own  personal  observation  and 
knowledge:  and  I  considered  at  that  time,  as 
I  do  now,  that  further  opposition  to  Omaha 
men  and  measures  would  have  been  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  and  put  in  jeopardy 
the  lives  of  at  least  a  portion  of  that  body. 

The  legislative  correspondent  of  the  Belle- 
vue  Gazette,  in  the  issue  of  January  21.  1858, 
stated  the  case  thus : 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  people  will 
feel  proud  of  this  legislature  for  the  course 
it  has  taken.  When  an  effort  was  made  by 
an  unscrupulous  minority,  aided  by  a  mob, 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  legislation,  and  cl( 
down  the  declared  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  majority  to  make  their  own  laws,  they 
stood  up  in  the  defense  of  those  right-  and  the 

ise  of  the  people. 

An  excited  mob,  and  an  indignant  and  self- 
important  accidental  executive,  together  with 
the  free  offer  of  gold,  could  not  swerve  them 
from  the  path  of  duty  and  integrity.  They 
knew  that  to  yield  would  be  to  act  the  traitor 
to  their  friends,  and  they  would  prove  faith- 
less to  themselves.  Faithless  to  their  constitu- 


te l  : 

and  faithless  to  th 

indepe  and   with  th- 

ri^'ht  and  honor  in  their  their 

stand.     An  effort  was  mad 

them  but   failed.     They  Si 1  lirm  to  th' 

hour  and  minute,  in  th. 

and   right;  and   it    their  labor   i-  1  the 

territory    remains    without    law 

\ear,  they  are  not  responsible  for  tl  • 

queni 

Five  members  of  the  council  —  Miller,  i 

nd  Salisbury  of  Douglas;  McDonald  of 
Richardson  and  Puett  of  Dakota  —  ami  thir- 
teen   members    of    the    ho 
Clayes,   Murphy,    Poppleton,   Paddock,  Stein- 

r,     Stewart,     and     Thrall     of     Don 
Cromwell  of  Richardson  and  Pawni 

ikota  ami  Cedar ;  Morton  o  Min- 

nick  of  Nemaha  and  Johnson;  and  van  Horn 
of  C'a--  county-  -remained  in  I  imaha.  unable 
to  do  business,  being  no  quorum,  until  Janu- 
ary lOth.  the  end  of  the  regular  forty 
Presumably  all  the  rest  of  the  members  went 
to  Florence;  but  since  the  validity  of  the  acts 
of  the  Florence  session  was  denied  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  afterward  recognized,  no 
official  record  of  them  was  preserved.  I'm 
the  Florence  seceders,  having  a  quorum,  kept 
busy  until  the  expiration  of  the  forty  day-. 
and  among  the  acts  they  passed  were  a  crimi- 
nal code,  a  homestead  exemption  law.  a  law- 
setting  off  the  north  part  of  Douglas  county  — 
that  is,  Florence  —  into  a  separate  ell 
district,  and  a  law  for  the  relocation  of  the 
capital.  The  capital  act  named  S.  I-'.  Nuckolls 
of  l  (toe,  W.  D.  McCord  of  Cass,  John  Finney 
of  Sarpy,  and  Elisha  X.  Hamilton  of  Wash- 
ington  as  commissioners   '  the  new 

tion,  which  wa-  to  be  within  a  distrii 
miles   wide  on   either   the   north   or  the 
side  of  the  1  Matte  river,  and  between  the  guide 
meridian  —  the    present    west    boundar 

.  Johnson,  I  »toe,  and  Pawnee  countii 
on    the    east,    and    the    sixth    meridian 
present   west   boundar  m,   Saline 

rd.   and    I'.utler   count- 
The   bill    provided   that    the   entire 
should  belong  to  the  territory  and  for  tl 
e-third  of  it  the 
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[Note  —  John  S.  Bowen  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington  county,  Nebraska,   formerly  probate 
judge.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  which  nominated  General  Grant  for  president] 
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missioners,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  the 
necessary  buildings  were  to  be  constructed. 
There  is  no  explanation  as  to  how  the  com- 
missioners were  to  obtain  title  to  the  sue 
which  belonged  to  the  public  domain. 

We  should  be  very  thankful  that  the  im- 
practicability of  the  whole  scheme  saved  the 
territory,  with  its  distinctively  and  exclu- 
sively local  and  western  associations  and  tra- 
ditions, from  the  infliction  of  the  far-fetched 
foreign  name  —  specified  in  the  act  —  Neapo- 
lis;  and  we  should  also  feel  a  half-hearted 
thankfulness  that  the  political  bias  of  those 
who  finally  named  the  capital  of  the  state 
drew  them  half  way  toward  their  high  privi- 
lege and  plain  duty  in  this  respect.  But  poeti- 
cal and  political  justice  would  have  named  the 
capital  Douglas. 

Florence  Session.    The  house  broke  up  on 
the  7th  of  January  in  a  typical  frontier  row. 
in  which  trespass  on  the  prohibitory  law  cut 
an    important   figure.     The   Omaha   minority 
were  talking  against  time  on  a  minor  ques- 
tion, in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  Popple- 
ton  had  the  floor,  when  Decker,  the  speaker, 
who  had  been  out  about  the  town,  returned, 
and  finding  that  there  was  no  quorum,  inter- 
fered,   and    insisted    on'  resuming   the   chair. 
.Morton,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  ruled  that  the  point  of  no  quorum  could 
not  be  raised  while  a  member  held  the  floor. 
Afterward,   Mr.  Thrall  of  Omaha  took  the 
chair,  and  a  message   from  the  council  was 
announced.      Poppleton   made  the  point  that 
under  the  rules  this  message  could  not  be  re- 
ceived, as  the  council  was  not  in  session  at  the 
time;   but   Decker   insisted  that   the  message 
should  be  received  then  and  there,  and  at- 
tempted forcibly  to  take  the  chair,  when  Mur- 
phy and  Paddock,  Omaha  members,  dragged 
him  away,  and  then  A.  J.  Hanscom,  a  very 
strenuous  lobby  member,  rolled  Decker  under 
a  table.    Finally  the  speaker  left  the  hall,  Mor- 
ton was  elected  temporary  speaker,  and  the 
house  adjourned.     The  next  morning  Decker 
took  the  chair  as  usual,  but  on  motion  of  Done- 
Ian  of  Cass  county  the  house  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Florence  the  next  day.     In  the  coun- 
cil   on    the    same   morning  — January 
Reeves   of   Otoe  moved  an  adjournment   to 


meet  at  Florence  on  the  '.'ih.    The  president, 

Dr.    Millet  1    to   entertain   th< 

whereupon   Reeves  Inn  ted  it,  ai 

arried  by  a   \  and 

inald   voting   in   the  negative.     In   this 
miniature  n    Mr.    Furna  :t>out 

the  same  position  ah  many  southern  le 
were  soon  to  take,  when,  alter  opp 
memberment,  they  at  last  went  out  with  their 
states.     Furnas  opposed  secession,  hut 
with  the  majority. 

Though  the  Omaha  rump  had  the  exi 
tive,  or  federal,  part  of  the  government  on  its 
side,  and  by   virtue  of   this  advantage  con- 


Prom   an    unpublished  daguerreotype  taken  in  tStf. 
ROBEKT    \Y.    I"  CRN  AS 

trolled  the  official  records  and  gained  its  ob- 
ject in  practical  results,  the  majority,  or  se- 
ceders,  had  the  best  of  it  before  the  people. 
because,  outside  of  Omaha,  the  press  was  on 
their  side  — with  the  exception  of  the  Ne- 
braska City  News,  now  edited,  nominally  at 
least,  by  Milton  Reynolds.  The  News  took 
both  sides.  Through  the  evident  influence  of 
Morton   it  condemned  the  :> ;  »u'   " 

also  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  again  urge  Morton's  original  scheme 
for  annexation  of  the  South  Platte  I 
Perhaps  a  more  definite  illustration  of  the 

eral  anti-Omaha  sentiment  is  contained  in  the 
ment  of  the  News  thai 
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[Note  —  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Taggart  was  a  pioneer  missionary  and  a  member  of  an  early  legislature] 
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thirteen  papers  in  the  territory  (the  two  re- 
maining being  (JWned  by  Chapman)  have, 
week  after  week,  since  the  election,  expressed 
their  preference  for  Ferguson" —  in  the  con- 
test over  the  congressional  election. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  in  response  to  a 
request  by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Estabrook  gave  a  written  opinion  as  to 
the  validity  of  acts  passed  by  the  Florence 
legislature,  in  which  he  correctly  held  that  the 
seat  of  government  clearly  had  not  been  re 
moved  from  Omaha,  and  that  therefore  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  power  of  the  li 
islature  to  conduct  business  at  any  other  pi 
than  the  seat  of  government.  I  lis  contention 
for  the  negative  was  lame,  and  perhaps,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  necessarily  inconclu- 
sive. Considering  the  almost  unlimited  in- 
herent powers  of  legislative  bodies  such  as 
this  —  not  being  restrained  by  a  constitution 
—  and  the  weighty  practical  reasons  for  the 
adjournment  to  Florence  and  the  urgent  need 
of  legislation,  the  Florence  majority  had  the 
stronger  argument,  unless  it  could  he  met  by 
contrary  adjudication  by  the  courts.  This 
the  attorney  general  attempted  to  do  with  a 
result  negatively  damaging  to  his  side  of  the 
case;  for  the  only  authority  lie  cited  was  that 
of  the  obscure  territorial  court  of  Oregon. 
and  the  decision  evidently  turned  upon  a  dif- 
ferent point  from  that  held  to  be  the  issue  in 
the  Nebraska  case,  though  he  quoted  two  of 
the  judges  as  deciding,  incidentally  at  least, 
that  the  legislature  could  pass  valid  laws  only 
at  the  regular  seat  of  government. 

Governor  Richardson  having  refused  to 
sign  the  acts  of  the  Florence  assembly,  a  i 
troversy  arose  as  to  whether  In-  had  returned 
them  to  the  legislature,  with  his  obji 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act, 
so  as  to  require  their  passage  again  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  following  statement  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  member  of  the  council  from  I  Itoe 
county,  apparently  settles  the  question  in  the 
negative : 

Editor  News: 

In    your    paper    of    the    13th    is    an    article 
which  needs  a  passing  notice,  for  the  pur: 
of  "vindicating  the  truth  of  history." 

In  the  article  alluded  to  I   find  the   follow- 
ing language: 


"But  ;h.  distinctly 

to  recognize  them  i  the  bill 
ence,  I  presume)  and  upon  the  bad 
document  wrote  a-  follows:    'Tl 
left  in  my  room  on  yesterd 
after  1  had  refused  to  ither 

veto  nor  approve  it;  but  ully  return  it. 

"  'Jan.  14,  1858.     W.  A.  Rich  At 

Now   as    1    was  a   member  of   the  enrolling 
committee  of  the  Council  1  wish  to 

facts    in    rel  the   presentation 

Florence  bills   to   the  governor,  and   lit 
people  judge  how  they  were  "r<  and 

who  is  at   fault  that  we  are  now  suffering  the 

want  of  just  and  equitable  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

The  committee  on  enrolled  hills  in  the  Coun- 
cil was  composed  of   Mr.  Allen  and  mj 
In  the  House  it  was  composed  of  M<  - 
i,rart,   I  fail  and   Ab 

On  the  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Taggart,  Mr. 
Mail,  and  myself  waited  on  the  governor,  at 
his  room  in  the  Hamilton  House,  and  pn 
ed  him  all  the  bills  passed  previous  to  that  date 
at  Florence,  except  one  which  was  pre-' 
to  him  by  Mr.  Abbe  on  the  same  day,  hut  at 
a  later  hour.  I  made  a  memorandum  of  what 
transpired  at  our  interview  with  the  governor, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  and 
will  he  certified  to  as  truth  by  every  member 
of  the  committee  : 

"The  governor  was  notified  by  Mr.  Allen, 
immediately  after  our  introduction  to  him, 
that  we  were  the  enrolling  committees  of  both 
brandies  of  the  legislature.  The  bills  which 
originated  in  the  Council  were  in  one  bundle, 
and  were  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Allen:  and 
the  bills  which  originated  in  the  House,  were 
in  a  separate  bundle  and  were  present) 
Mr.  Taggart.  The  governor  took  the  bills 
from  out  of  our  bands  and  observed  that  he 
should  take  no  action  on  them.  When  re- 
minded by  me  that  the  legislature  would 
sider  them  laws  if  not  returned  within  three 
and    being   asked    whether    in    that 

he  would  file  them  in  the  secretai 

red   that    it    was  a   matter   which   re- 
quired consideral  ii 

After  mature  "consideration"  the 
concluded    that    the    papers    were   "left    at    his 
room   after   he   had    refused    to    •  'hem. 

and  that  he  would  respectfully  return  t' 
Bul   how  did.  he  return  them'  hom? 

inly   not    to   the    Mouse    in    which    they 
originated    nor    to   either    lion 
nor  to  both  I  louses  jointly.    They  v 
returned    to    the    legislature   at    all. 
r  before  that  body  or  either 
it.  after  their  presentatioi 
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[Note — -James  P.  Peck  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Omaha  Medical  Association] 
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The  "respectful  return"  was  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  January,  about 
9  o*clock,  while  some  half  dozen  members  of 
the  legislature  ami  others  wen  sitting  around 
a  table  in  the  parlor  of  the  Willed  House, 
some  reading,  and  others  writing,  Mr.  1  Inw- 
ard, the  governor's  private  secretary,  stepped 
into  the  room  and  threw  down  a  large  pack- 
age, remarking :  "Gentlemen,  the  governor 
has  sent  your  bills  back.'' 

Now  with  these  facts  before  him.  who  can 
believe  that  the  governor  "refused  to  receive 
them  and  respectfully  returned  them"? 

As  staled  before,  I  wish  the  facts  to  go  be- 
fore the  people  and  let  them  form  their  own 
conclusions.  Had  the  governor  recognized 
the  acts  of  the  legislature,  we  would  now 
have  in  force  all  the  laws,  except  one  men 
tioned  in  your  paper  of  the  6th,  as  being 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  qf  the  country  ; 
for  such  acts  were  among  those  presented  to 
the  governor.  It  is  believed  by  many  eminent 
jurists  that  these  acts  are  laws ;  but  if  they 
are  not  it  is  no  fault  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government. 

But  if  it  is  necessary  to  cure  all  doubt  that 
an  extra  session  be  called  is  it  necessary  that 
the  majority  will  stultify  themselves  by  mak- 
ing "promises"  and  "pledges"  to  the  governor 
in  advance?  Is  it  expected  that  they  will  sur- 
render the  rights  of  the  people  for  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  returning  to  Omaha  to  be 
insulted  and  cheated  out  of  their  rights?  I 
can  hardly  think  that  the  governor  would  re- 
quire such  promises,  but  if  he  should,  I  for 
one  will  never  make  them.  I  am  ready  to 
pledge  myself  to  the  people  and  obey  their  be- 
hests :  but  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  other  power. 

I  am  willing  to  return  to  the  capitol  and 
labor  faithfully,  earnestly  and  peaceably  for 
the  enactment  of  all  laws  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Nebraska 
and  the  happiness  of  her  people;  but  I  must 
be  free  and  untrammelled,  save  by  the  voice 
of  my  constituents. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  answered  for  my- 
self your  question,  "Shall  we  have  an  extra 
session  ?" 

The  net  product  of  the  Omaha  rump  of  the 
legislature  is  in  itself  a  very  concise  illustra- 
tion of  how  Cuming's  skill  in  making  things 
go  and  come  his  way  had  overreached  itself. 
Only  two  very  brief  general  laws  were  p 
—  one  abolishing  the  use  of  private  seals,  the 
other  providing  that  hereafter  the  legislature 
should  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 


the  li-t  of  incorpi  ind  territi 

i  .  and   l» 

this,  the  sole  accomplishment  ol   tl 

i  nsequential  pi  i  !  two 

joint   memorials   to   (',. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  dailj 
from  .  to  i  fmaha,  and  the 

other   for  the  "division  of  the  present  SU1 
ing  district   of   Kansas  and   Nebraska  and  the 
erection  of  a   new  district    for  tins  terril 

(  >ur   novelists   are   now'    the   makers   or   the 
iunders  of  our  social  philosophy;  and  it 
is  a  pit)   that  the  philosopti  orge  Eliot 

and  Thomas  Hardy,  which  teaches  us  not 
merely  that  it  is  better  to  attempt  and  fail  than 
not  to  attempt  at  all,  but  that  the  virtue  lies 
in  the  resolute  purpose,  so  that  often  failure 
may  even  be  better  than  accomplishment,  was 
not  then  available  for  the  consolation  of  the 
(  Imaha  rump.  The  then  budding  "Sage  of 
Arbor  Lodge,"  perhaps  unconsciously,  gives 
point  to  this  philosophy  in  the  following  in- 
ventor}' of  residuary  conditions,  which  i 
baps  no  less  truthful  than  picturesque.  Though 
Morton  was  not  then  the  editor  of  the  .'. 
the  piquant  paragraph  bears  plainly  bis  image 
and  superscription:  "The  last  legislature  ad- 
journed in  a  row.  left,  departed  this  life,  mis- 
cellaneously and  in  a  mixed  manner,  and  left 
us  no  laws.  The  governor  is  absent,  thi 
retary  deceased.  .  .  We  occasional!; 
the  squatters  in  little  squads,  whispering 
among  themselves  in  a  wicked,  malicious,  and 
mischievous  manner  that  we  arc  'just  as  well 
off  now  as  we  ever  were." 

While  men  of  more  of  that  wisdom  which 
comes  only  of  experience  than  was 
by    those    who   comprised    this    fourth    1' 

tore  would  have  avoided  the  foolhard)  and. 
its  direct  object  was  concerned,  in- 
evitably futile  Florence  revolution,  yet.  as  may 
be  said  of  most  revolutions,  its  results  were 
not  all  evil.  For  it  precipitated  unsettled  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  revealed  to  the  pro-Omaha 
minority  that  the  determined  majority  must 
lie  reckoned  with  in  some  other  way  tl; 
bribery  and  coercion.  It  made  both 
ficiently  tired  of  the  d 

permit   an  experienced,  tactful,  and  masterful 
political    leader   to  orderly   conditions 
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and  supply  necessary  laws  through  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature.  Governor  Rich- 
ardson arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and  he  not  only  arrived  just  at  the 
right  time,  but  he  was  just  the  right  man  to 
arrive.  He  brought  with  him  the  two  things 
needful,  prestige  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
outsider,  strengthened  by  the  insight  of  the 
astute  politician.  He  assumed  the  office  on 
the  12th  of  January,  and  the  contrast  of  his 
fair  and  fatherly  attitude  with  that  of  the 
youthful  ardor  of  the  aggressively  sectional 
Cuming,  whom  he  succeeded,  was  both  sharp 
and  reassuring.  Furthermore,  Richardson 
was  the  next  friend  of  the  great  Douglas,  the 
natural  idol  of  the  northwestern  democracy 
who  were  beginning  to  love  him  the  more  on 
account  of  the  ultra  pro-slavery  enemies  he 
was  making,  and  whom  the  politicians  would 
propitiate  because  it  was  likely  that  he  would 
be  the  next  president.  And  so  the  tone  of  the 
press  soon  became  quieter,  its  insistence  upon 
the  validity  of  the  Florence  laws  was  dropped, 
submission  of  the  capital  removal  question  to 
a  popular  vote  —  a  squint  at  least  toward  com- 
promise —  was  advocated,  and  finally  there 
was  general  acquiescence  in  the  proposal  of  a 
special  session. 

The  Death  of  Governor  Cuming.  The 
death  of  Thomas  B.  Cuming,  secretary  and 
acting  governor,  occurred  between  the  Flor- 
ence fiasco  in  the  early  part  and  the  special 
session  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1859,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  appointment  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton  to  succeed  him.  With  Lewis 
Cass  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  state 
at  Washington  and  backed  by  his  already 
recognized  leadership,  he  had  great  advantage 
in  his  contest  for  the  appointment.  In  the  last 
days  Mr.  Cuming  must  have  realized  as  the 
irony  of  fate  the  probability  that  his  arch 
enemy  would  succeed  him.  It  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  course  that  these  two  brilliant  men,  of 
the  most  aggressive  temperament  and  great 
political  ambition,  confined  within  the  small 
limits  of  the  dominant  party  of  the  territory, 
should  have  been  mutually  and  bitterly  hostile. 

If  Cuming,  by  his  masterful  manipulation  of 
the  capital  business,  had  blasted  Morton's  first 
hopes  and  driven  him  from  his  first  home  at 


Bellevue,  Morton  had  perhaps  repaid  him  in 
full  by  thwarting  his  hopes  to  become  gov- 
ernor. 

The  funeral  of  Governor  Cuming  at  Omaha 
was  a  notable  and  imposing  event  for  that 
period  of  sparse  population  and  scanty  sources 
of  the  trappings  of  pageantry;  and  he  was  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  his  eulogist.  The  formal 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M. 
Woolworth,  April  17,  1858.  Making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  young  orator's  natural  North 
Platte,  or  Omaha,  partiality  or  bias,  he  yet  gave 
to  the  commonwealth,  in  this  fine  address,  a 
very  valuable  sketch  of  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  its  first  actual  governor.  Further- 
more, the  oration  is  remarkable  for  its  rhetor- 
ical construction,  its  formal  and  stately  style, 
showing  the  great  influence  of  the  dominant 
classical  training  of  those  days.  This  feature 
of  the  address  has  been  modified,  and  its  al- 
most extravagant  youthful  warmth  of  expres- 
sion is  wanting  in  the  writings  and  addresses 
of  the  seasoned  lawyer  and  scholar  of  later 
days,  while  its  clean-cut  diction  abides  as  a 
characteristic  of  his  style. 

THE    ORATION 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  — 
The  tolling  bell,  the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
called  to  express  a  city's  sorrow,  the  solemn 
announcement  to  the  court,  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  the  juror  in  the  box,  the  counsel  at  the 
bar  turning  from  the  business  all  undone,  the 
soldier  marching  with  slow  and  measured 
tread,  with  muffled  drums  and  colors  furled, 
and  arms  reversed,  the  public  buildings  draped 
in  mourning,  the  public  offices  closed,  business 
and  labor  all  suspended,  the  flags  at  half  mast, 
the  minute  guns,  the  lengthened  process,  un- 
whispered  sympathies  and  sorrows,  tearful 
eyes,  sad,  sad  hearts,  —  what  cause,  what 
abundant  cause,  for  all  these  tokens  of  public 
and  private  bereavement ! 

Thomas  B.  Cuming  dead !  That  form  that 
passed  and  repassed  before  our  eyes,  daily,  al- 
most hourly,  that  mingled  among  us,  made  one 
of  us  on  the  street,  in  the  office,  at  the  public 
meeeting,  at  the  social  gathering,  ever  present, 
ever  welcome  everywhere ;  so  recently  erect 
and  proud  and  ironbound,  now  prostrate,  cold, 
dead.  That  countenance,  set  with  the  firm- 
ness of  the  ruler  of  a  great  country,  yet  vary- 
ing with  the  varying  emotions  which  chase  each 
other  through  his  mind,  fixed  now  in  the 
changeless  expression  of  death.  That  eye  that 
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beamed  ever  with  ardor  and  intellij  - 
anon  flashed  lightning   from  il  depths 

with  the  kindlings  of  brilliant  intellect,  ■ 
now  forever.     That  voice  whii  h  tl 
swayed,  and  commanded  the  publii   .1  sembly, 
gasped  it-  last  words,  silent  now.     Nerveless 
the  hand  that  grasped  a  brother's  causi     > 
erously  over  —  ever  as  you,  sir.  or  1.  and  how 
many    others    can    testify.     High    ambitions, 
great  promises,  sanguine  hopes    -all  shattered 
into  dust.     A  people  cut  off  from  it-  leader, 
its  -tay.  its  hope.     What  cause,  what  abun- 
dant cause,  for  public  and  private  sorrow  ! 

Thomas  B.  Cuming  dead!  Meet  are  all 
these  signs  of  woe.  A  great  "man  ha 
to  his  long  home  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets."  L.et  the  court  lie  closed  ;  lie  was 
the  noblest  of  all  its  members,  l.et  tin-  0 
honor  his  memory  ;  he  was  the  most  gallant  of 
all  this  hand.  Let  the  public  officers  suspend 
the  public  business;  he  was  the  chief  and  ruler 
of  them  all.  Let  the  banker  close  his  vaults, 
the  merchant  bis  ledger,  and  let  the  mechanic 
and  the  laborer  lay  down  bis  tools,  and  let  a 
great  people  assemble  in  this  common  sorrow 
to  mingle  together  their  tears  for  one  whose 
like  we  shall  not  see  again.  Let  the  Ions;  pro- 
cession bear  him  to  the  capital,  lay  him  in  the 
very  penetralia  of  his  country's  temple:  let  the 
priest  of  his  church  say  over  him  the  solemn 
office  of  his  burial  chant,  over  the  inanimate 
remains  the  sacred  requiem  of  the  dead.  I  >  I 
the  people  gather  around  him  once  more  to 
look  on  those  well  known  features  for  the  last 
time.  Yes,  let  her  —  alas  for  her  whose  heart 
breaks  beneath  the  burden  of  its  sorrow  - 
let  her  gaze  and  gaze,  and  as  those  -ad.  sail 
words,  "Never  again,  never  again,"  break  the 
awful  silence,  let  every  heart  melt ;  then  let 
the  tears  flow  unchecked,  unheeded  in  the 
common  sorrow  for  the  dead  and  sympathy  for 
the  living,  and  then  lay  him  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
own  Nebraska,  beloved  forever;  "earth  to 
earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  as! 

And  meet  is  it  that  your  association,  sir, 
should  consecrate  an  hour  to  bis  memory,  lie 
was  one  of  its  projectors  and  founders,  lie 
contributed  of  the  abundance  of  his  learning 
and  his  eloquence  to  its  success.  He  was  on 
the  list  of  lecturers  for  the  course  ju 
Even  in  his  last  days  be  consulted  for  its  pros- 
perity. And  yet,  sir,  I  could  have  wished  you 
had  found  another  to  do  this  sad  office  to  his 
memory;  to  teach  you  his  virtue-,  to  recite  to 
your  lasting  profit  the  lessons  of  his  life  and 
of  his  death.     And  yet  what  need  of  words? 

Thomas  B.    Cuming    dead!      Pen  h 
among   men   the   great    principle    oi    popular 
sovereignty   which    be    vind 
lished  here  in  stormy   times,    among   enraged 


men    who   thil  b   be 

vindicated  and  established  I 
could,  b\   his  own  unaided 

which  b) 
lished  in  the  first  days  of  the 

her  progress,  the  I 

miration  of  human  ben. 1-111.  tin  umari 

hen,  and  not  till  then,  let  u 
Thomas  B.  Cuming  d< 

born    in 
county,  in  the  Mew  York,  on  th< 

day   1  28.     His    fatl 

Rev.  Dr.  Cuming,  of  Grand  Rapid-,  Micl 
an     Episcopal     clergyman     of     distingu 

ing,   eloquence,  and   piety.     II 
died  while  he  was  yet  i  hild.     1  b 

in  Ri    hi  st<  r,  and  placed  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  1  >r.  Penny,  an 
time  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine, 
wards  the  president  of  Hamiltoi  He 

was  afterward-  removed  to  the  home  of  his 
father,  in  .Michigan,  under  whose  care  he  was 

prepared   for  college.      In  hi-  boyh 1  G 

nor  Cuming  enjoyed  a  training  of  the  highest 
character.      Mis  father  instilled  into  bis  young 
mind  with  all  a  parent's  anxiety  and  care  those 
habits  Hi  laborious  study,  of  thoroughl) 
tcring   wh:  ed   In-   attention,   which 

eminently  fitted  him   for  the  difficult  positions 
to  which  be  was  destined.     Especial  care  was 
had  of  hi-  religious  culture.     Tin..., 
and  severe  doctrines  which  distinguished  the 

higher    scl I    of    tin-    Episcopal   church    were 

early  instilled  into  hi-  young  mind,  and  it  is 
believed  that  through  all  the  distract! 
of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  vre.it  tempta- 
tions to  easv.  often  sceptical  notions  which  be- 
set young  and  ardent  minds  in  our  day,  he 
never  oea-cd  to  revere  the  salutary  teachings 
of  hi-  father  and  of  the  church. 

entered  the  university  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  at  a  very  early  age.     Rut  ; 
wa-  be  carried  with  him  a  famili;  1 
quaintance  with  the  Latin    and    <".reek    Ian- 
singular  aptitude  fur  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  a  native  fondness  for  letters  in 
eral ;  and  to  these  he  add*  d  a  devotion  to  study 

•1  ambition  to  excel  very  uncommon 
early  an   age.     He   accordingly   took   a   high 
standing  a-  a   scholar.     In  tin 
belleslettres  department  he  bad  ni 
the   institution.      I  [(     • 
mon    flow    of    animal    spirit 

from  1 

nil  his  la  '  "d  in  a  i 

and  activity  ari  mitant.     He  mingli 

all  the  sports  ol  life,  in  all  tin 

;.,|  made  him 
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name  of  Cuming  was  known  in  every  hamlet 
in  the  state  before  his  first  year  in  college  was 
over.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  graduated, 
carrying  off  the  first  honors  of  the  institution. 
His  oration  is  spoken  of  to  this  day  for  the 
force  and  eloquence  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  platitudes  usually  spoken  by  young 
men  on  such  occasions.  Upon  his  graduation 
he  was  appointed  geologist  to  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition sent  to  explore  the  mineral  regions 
about  Lake  Superior ;  a  position  whose  im- 
portance is  evident  from  the  immense  wealth 
annually  derived  from  the  copper  of  that 
country. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he 
was  a  young  man  averse  to  the  drudgery  of 
any  of  the  professions,  but  full  of  the  high 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth.  The  sound 
to  arms  appealed  to  the  military  passions  of 
his  nature,  for  his  nature  was  that  of  a  soldier 
through  and  through.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  served  out  the  time  of  his 
enlistment.  He  always  regretted  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  station  prevented  his  ming- 
ling in  those  great  conflicts  which  reflected 
such  glory  on  American  arms. 

After  the  war  he  found  himself  loose  upon 
the  world,  without  friends  to  whom  he  could 
go,  without  means,  without  advantages,  save 
those  he  had  within  himself.  Accidentally  he 
found  employment  as  a  telegraph  operator  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  But  it  was  not  enough  for 
him  to  feed  his  stomach  and  clothe  his  naked- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  young  man  must  be  at 
work.  He  wrote  an  anonymous  article  to  the 
Dispatch,  a  paper  published  at  that  place.  It 
arrested  attention.  He  wrote  another ;  curi- 
osity as  to  who  was  its  author  was  excited ; 
another  and  another  appeared,  and  curiosity 
increased  more  and  more.  One  person  and 
another  to  whom  they  were  at  first  attributed 
disclaiming  the  authorship,  they  were  at  last 
traced  to  the  young  telegraph  operator.  The 
ability  which  they  displayed  was  not  to  be  lost 
and  he  was  immediately  placed  in  charge  of 
the  paper.  It  was  soon  the  leading  paper  in 
the  state,  a  power  in  the  state,  and  hardly  ever 
was  there  a  country  paper  exercising  such  a 
large  influence.  During  his  residence  in  Keo- 
kuk he  married  Miss  Margaret  C.  Murphy, 
whose  beautiful  devotion  to  him  in  all  the 
changes  and  trials  of  life  has  been  only  equaled 
by  the  great  sorrow  which  now  crushes  her. 
It  was  while  in  charge  of  the  Dispatch,  in 
1854,  and  somewhat  in  reward  for  the  eminent 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  democ- 
racy, that  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  Ne- 
braska. He  was  at  this  time  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  arrived  here  on  the  8th 
of  October,  accompanied  by  his  accomplished 


bride.  It  is  well  known  that  very  soon  after 
Governor  Burt  arrived  in  the  territory  he  sick- 
ened and  died,  and  that  Cuming  thereupon  be- 
came the  acting  governor.  Young  as  he  was 
he  brought  to  the  duties  of  the  office  qualities 
singularly  fitted  to  their  faithful  discharge. 
His  mind  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  Roman 
governor  and  pro-consul  in  Rome's  best  days. 
A  mind  stern,  haughty,  severe,  and  unyielding 
in  the  policy  it  had  marked  out ;  resolved  by 
its  own  invincible  will  to  bend  all  men  to  that 
will,  to  bend  itself  to  none,  to  be  a  great  power 
in  the  state,  and  then  by  virtue  of  that  policy 
to  plant  the  institution  of  sound  and  stable 
government  and  order  and  law.  To  teach  all 
men  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  that  great 
central  government  which  granted  them  an 
organization,  and  gradually,  safely,  and  surely 
to  fit  them  for  citizenship  in  its  great  con- 
federacy. 

What  a  work  was  that  for  a  man  of  twenty- 
five,  but  how  nobly  did  Cuming  do  it !  Those 
factious  jealousies  and  contests,  so  common 
and  so  bitter  in  new  countries,  rent  the  terri- 
tory into  numerous  and  distracted  parties;  and 
when  the  young  governor  took  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  organization  he  found  arrayed 
against  him  the  combined  opposition  of  all 
parts  of  the  territory,  save  this  city  alone. 
When  he  convened  the  legislative  assembly 
here  all  the  fury  of  excited  passion  burst  upon 
him.  Any  other  man  would  have  stood  ap- 
palled before  it;  would  have  retreated  before 
its  threats ;  would  have  compromised  with  its 
turbulence.  To  do  so,  however,  was  to  give 
up  the  peaceful  organization  of  a  territory, 
consecrated  in  the  midst  of  national  excite- 
ment to  popular  sovereignty ;  to  give  up  all 
law  and  all  order,  to  give  up  himself,  as  he 
was,  all  he  hoped  to  be.  He  did  not  waver. 
He  issued  the  certificates  of  election  to  those 
who  were  elected  members  of  the  assembly. 
He  pressed  the  two  houses  to  an  immediate 
organization,  and  in  one  week  every  vexed 
question  was  settled,  his  opponents  defeated  in 
their  disorganizing  purposes,  and  orderly  gov- 
ernment in  the  territory  secured  as  a  new 
proof  of  the  ability  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  It  was  a  triumph 
of  his  commanding  will  which  awed  opposi- 
tion. It  was  genius  mastering  transcendent 
difficulties.  Governor  Cuming  lived  to  see 
the  blessings  of  peace,  order,  law,  and  pros- 
perity follow  his  acts. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recount  in  your 
hearing  the  life  of  our  friend.  It  was  passed 
in  your  midst.  You  were  sharers  of  its  joys, 
of  its  generosities,  of  its  devotions.  It  was  a 
part  of  your  own,  and  the  thread  of  its  nar- 
rative is  entwined  with  that  of  vours  so  that 
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you  can  not  recall  the  past  bul  you  recall  him. 
It  was  a  life  of  energy,  of  activity,  of  effort 
for  every  good  word  and  work  which  co 
cerned  this  city  which  was  his  home,  and  li 
territory  over  which  he  ['resided.  Beautiful 
is  old  age;  beautiful  as  the  rich,  mellow 
autumn  of  a  bright  glorious  summer.  The  old 
man  has  done  his  work  and  he  is  gathering  in 
the  abundant  harvest  of  his  good  services  in 
the  love  of  the  old  and  the  reverence  of  the 
young.  He  has  laid  off  the  cares  of  life  and 
waits  placidly  for  the  end;  waits  placidly  for 
the  beginning  beyond  the  end.  God  forbid  we 
should  not  call  that  beautiful!  But  more 
beautiful  even  than  that  is  young  manhood, 
with  strong  arm  and  stout  heart,  in  the  face  of 
storm,  and  wind,  and  rain,  sowing  the  good 
seed  of  national  order,  prosperity,  and  peace; 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  its  own  tame  which  a 
whole  people  shall  embalm  in  the  memory  of 
its  best  affections.  Raise  on  the  spot  where 
he  lies  what  tomb  you  will,  his  true  sepulcher 
is  in  our  hearts,  his  true  epitaph  is  written  on 
the  tablets  of  our  memories. 

The  resignation  of  Governor  Izard  returned 
Governor  Cuming  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
chief  executive.  While  in  their  discharge  the 
late  assembly  convened.  For  some  time  before 
he  had  been  suffering  from  prostrating  sick- 
ness, and  he  was  little  fitted  to  meet  the  vio- 
lent contests  which  attended  the  session.  He 
nerved  himself  for  the  task  and  prepared  the 
message.  But  the  disease  which  prostrated 
him  gave  to  his  mind  a  deep  coloring  of  sad- 
ness, of  doubt  for  the  future,  of  fear  both  for 
himself  and  the  country.  He  was  unable  to 
prevent  its  tinge  appearing  in  the  message, 
and  as  he  delivered  it  to  the  assembled  houses, 
the  deep  pathos,  the  hopelessness  of  some  of 
its  passages,  cast  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
loved  him,  even  amidst  the  excitements  of  the 
occasion,  a  strange  foreshadowing  of  a  coming 
sorrow.  The  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
and  he  returned  to  his  home  to  preside  over 
the  territory  from  his  sick  bed.  The  hopeful- 
ness of  his  nature  did  not  at  all  forsake  him  in 
his  painful  sickness.  lie  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  rebuild  a  better  and  a  nobler  self 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  constitution  :  that  to 
the  services  of  his  country  he  might  add  others 
still  higher;  that  he  might  yet  give  wider  and 
freer  play  to  those  a  of  the  heart,  to 

those  sentiments  of  Christian  duty  and  reli- 
gion which  an  anxious  father  had  early  in- 
stilled into  his  mind.  But  it  was  not  to  be:  all 
the  love  of  friends,  all  the  promises  of  his 
young  manhood  and  his  abundant  acquisi 
all  his  capacities  to  do  good,  all  his  hopes,  all 
his  ambition-  could  not  save  him.  lb- was  cut 
down  and  withered.     Peacefully  he  lies  in  the 


embrace  of   his  own   Nebraska,  and 

kindred  grace  the  hallowed  spot  with  in 

shaft  or  consecrated  iron,  with  tin-  1 

the  flower,  with  its  rare  odor  that 

as    a    sweet    consolation,    a    lovill  will 

turn  ever  and  anon  from  the  path  ol  their] 
perit)   to  pay  their  tribute  o  in  to  the 

great   man   buried   tin  I 

The  character   of    Governor   Cuming 
marked   by  a   most   striking  individuality.      In 
these  days,  when  the  etiquette  ami  custon 
social  life  conform  even  the  heartiest  saluta- 
tions and  coldest  reserve,  thi   dr<      we  wear. 

all  the  manners  of  our  life,  to  on<  i.mdard  of 
phase  and  fashion,  most  men  lose,  especially  in 
daily  intercourse,  all  distinctive  character 

lie  like  all  Others,  are  least  them-'  Ive  It 
was  not  so  with  Governor  Cuming,  You  al- 
ways met  him.  llis  peculiarities  of 
manner,  arising  not  from  any  desire  to  be  sin- 
gular, but  a  natural,  unconscious,  yet  uio-t  in- 
tense individuality,  always  impressed  you.  Be- 
sides you  always  felt  you  nut  a  man  .  a  man  of 
will,  who  resisted  all  external  influences  and 
followed  the  line  of  his  own  convictions  and 
purposes.  The  physical  formation  of  the 
man  indicated  the  firm,  well-knit,  active  na- 
ture; every  inch  of  him  was  alive  and  tremu- 
lous with  the  energy  which  poured  along  tin- 
nerves.  His  irrasp  was  the  i;rasp  of  the  lion; 
for  its  physical  power  first,  most  of  all  for  the 
mighty  will  which  directed  it.  This  san 
ganization  was  indicated  by  the  eye,  which  no 
one  ever  looked  into  and  ever  forgot  That 
deep  black  iris,  that  fervid  glance  and  gleam 
indicated  an  organization  very  remarkable  and 
seldom  seen  in  temperate  /ones  It  w.i-  a  tor- 
rid eye.  from  which  Hashed  out  all  the  tremu- 
lous'sensibilities,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the 
fire  of  natures  born  and  bred  near  the  sun.  In 

the  mental  physiology  of  Governoi  Cuming 
imagination  held  a  largi  but  it  wi 

the  subtle  imagination  winch  delighted  in  beau- 
tiful,    soft-phrase     words,     emptv     of     ; 
strong,   vigorous    vision;    nor    vet.   even    m    its 
highest   altitude,  did   il    -oar  aloft    in   the 
bin    cold    regions   of   disenchanted   spirit      It 
was   wrapped   about,   or   rather   it    was   at   one 
with    his    sensibilities.      It    dwelt    among    ami 
upon  those  visions  which  are  beautiful  1" 
they  are  lovely,  and  delightful  they 

are  creations  of  the  heart  and  il- 
of   the  cold,   -elfish   mind.      This  w 
culiarity  of  his  eloquence.     It  was  luxui 
imaginative,  but  it  was  so  full  «jf  sentiment, 
of  the  warm,  gushing  natural  sentiment  of  the 
heart.      No   matter  what   the   o. 
captive  the   feelings,  if   not   the 
I 

bis    ap| 
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the  magnetic  power  of  his  figure  gave  him  a 
command,  sometimes  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
nis  hearers,  very  seldom  equaled  by  the  great- 
est orators. 

And  yet  I  would  not  speak  of  these  quali- 
ties to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  substantial. 
They  were  the  leading  peculiarities  of  his  men- 
tal organism,  and  vet  logic,  large  abilities  at 
argument,  what  the  Germans  call  the  absolute 
reason  formed    a    stable    and    sufficient    sub-    . 
stratum.     He  never  laid  hold  of  a  subject  but 
he  mastered   it.     He  took   it   in,  both   in   its 
grand   outlines   and   as   a   whole,   and   in   its 
minute  details.     Its  scientific  nature  and  rela- 
tions were  clear  to  him.     He  could  speak  of 
them,  and  speak  of  them  in  the  formal  propo- 
sitions of  science.     But  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  them  to  the  people,  when  the  full  play  of  his 
powers  moulded  them  into  forms  tangible  to 
the  popular  touch,  visible  to  the  popular  eye, 
then  he  brought  them  home  to  the  heart  by  the 
most  singular  appeals  of  passion,  of  interest, 
of  desire. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  early  studies, 
of  his  devotion  to  them,  of  his  ambitions  and 
successes  in  them.     He  was  known  here,  not 
at  all  as  a  man  of  books  but  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  dealing  with  its  appliances,  means,  ob- 
jects, and  yet  to  the  last  he  was  the  same  ar- 
dent student  as  in  early  days.     His  acquisi- 
tions in  one  so  young,  whose  life  had  been  in 
excitement  little  congenial  to  literary  habits, 
were  astonishing.     No  man  ever  crossed  the 
Missouri    so    thoroughly    educated.     By    that 
intense  individuality  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
he  made  what  he  read  a  part  of  himself.     His 
knowledge  was  not  something  outside  of  him; 
it  entered  into  his  being;  out  of  it  the  muscles 
and  sinews  of  his  mind  drew  their  vigor.     It 
was  always  at  command.     It  sounded  not  like 
some  familiar  words,  but  like  himself  alone, 
and  graced  and  enforced  every  subject  which 
he  touched  by  its  abundant  illustration. 

His  manner  was  reserved,  especially  of  late 
years.  He  held  almost  every  one  at  a  distance. 


Few   penetrated   into   the  great  heart   within 
him.     But  that  heart  was  a  great  fountain  of 
affection,    of    sympathy,    of    generosity.     The 
hard  world,  long  contact  with  its  selfish  strug- 
gles and  hates  and  jealousies,  may  have  crusted 
it   over    with    constraint,    but   within    it   was 
warm  and  true  and  loving  as  ever.     In  his 
last  sickness  it  came  back  again  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  freshness  of  ingenuous  youth.     He 
turned  back  to  old  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
pursuits.     The  well  thumbed  volumes  of  his 
schoolboy  days  were  once  more  brought  out, 
and,  clustering  thick  around  them  the  asso- 
ciations  of    early   life,   which   none   but   the 
scholar  knows,  he  read  again  and  again  the 
lines  dimmed  by  the  tears  that  would  come. 
He  talked  of  those  high  and  holy  things  which 
most    fill    a    child's    wondering    mind,    which 
most  fill  the  soul  looking  into  a  world  where 
it  must  be  a  child  again.     It  was  sad  to  see 
him    then,    with    such    capacities    for    good, 
marked  for  the  grave ;  to  hear  him  wish  for 
life  with  a  strange  hope;  to  hear  him  speak 
■  with  deep  pathos  of  those  he  loved  and  must 
leave,  of  himself  and  the  past,  and  his  resolves 
and  his  prayers ;  but  who  could  help  but  feel 
that  he  had  come  back  again  to  the  freshness 
of  youth,  that  he  might  enter  into  that  youth 
whose  freshness  is  immortal.     I  am  told  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  youth  that,  as  he 
lay    awaiting    the    last    mournful    testimony 
which  we  have  paid  to  him,  he  looked,  more 
than  he  ever  has  since,  as  he  did  before  the 
changes  and  trials  of    life    had    placed    their 
marks   upon  him.     Who   shall  say  that  that 
fair,  bright,  placid  face  was  not  the  symbol  to 
us  of  the  spirit  fairer,  brighter,  more  placid 
above  ? 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb: 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be; 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  me  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest, 
But  no  cypress  or  yew  let  us  see 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 


CHAPTER  XI 

First  Political  Conventions  —  Postponement  of   Land  Sai 

Resignation  op  Governor  Richards 


UNTIL  1858  there  was  no  political 
party  organization  in  Nebraska,  and  po- 
litical  contests  were  all  between  democratic 
factions.  Agitation  in  Omaha  in  favor  of  or- 
ganization in  the  latter  part  of  1857  was  met 
by  Morton  with  the  contention  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  that  project.  Ferguson, 
a  sound  democrat,  was  elected  without  n 
to  party  lines.  Irretrievable  ruin,  disgrace, 
and  defeat  would  follow  organization  under 
such  leaders  as  Chapman  &:  Co.  —  "Chapman, 
Cuming,  and  Rankin"  being  particularly  desig- 
nated and  each  distinguished  by  an  explosive 
adjective.  The  Advertiser  was  of  a  like  opin- 
ion. The  interpretation  whereof  is  that  voting 
in  sectional  opposition  the  South  Platte  was 
pretty  sure  to  win,  while  under  the  organiza- 
tion regime  the  manipulation  of  the  Omaha 
politician-  might  prevail.  But  a  correspondent 
of  the  Advertiser  insisted  that  organization 
was  necessary  "to  purge  the  party  of  black  re- 
publicanism, abolitionism,  and  whiggism" ; 
whose  mien,  so  hideous  to  democrats  of  that 
day.  was  now  visible  in  the  territory.  Never- 
theless, a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Omaha  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1858.  A  very  long  plat- 
form was  adopted,  the  first  resolution  declar- 
ing that  "It  is  expedient  to  organize  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  territory  and  the  same  is 
hereby  organized."  The  resolutions  further 
insisted  that  the  constitution  did  not  confer 
authority  upon  the  federal  government,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,'  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
several  states  contracted  for  local  and  internal 
improvements  or  other  state  purposes,  and  that 
such  assumption  would  be  unjust  and  inex- 
pedient: that  justice  and  sound  policy  forbade 
the  federal  government  to  foster  one  branch 
of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  any  other,  or  to 


cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  in- 
jury of  another  portion  of  our  common 
try.     The  convention  also  declared   that  the 
principles  established  by  the  national  demo- 
cratic convention  at  Cincinnati  wen 
authoritative   exposition   of   democratic 
trine. 

The  first  attempt  to  hold  a  ■ 
the  republican  party  in  Nebraska  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  cause  of  republicanism  in 
1858  was  neither  strong  nor  of  first-rate  re- 
pute. The  account  of  this  convention.  [ 
in  the  Brownville  Advertiser,  published  and 
edited  by  Robert  \V.  Furnas,  shows  that  the 
party,  so  soon  to  become  almost  permanently 
dominant  in  the  territory  and  state,  did  not 
then  deem  it  expedient  to  hang  its  banner  on 
the  outer  walls ; 

It   is   presumed   by  close  observers   of   the 
movement    of   that    party    during    that    day 
i  May  27i  that  the  delegate  conventio 
to  be  a  failure,  at  least  a  public  one  at  which 
all  parties  had  the  privilege  of  attending.   But 
one  regular  delegation  has  been  in  from  other 
counties  so  far  as  outsiders  have  been  able  to 
learn,  although  more  might  have  been  present. 
The  convention,  or  caucus  more  properly, 
heM  in  secret,  refusing  to  admit  d« 
witness  the  proceedings,  and  therefore,  a  lim- 
ited opportunity  was  offered  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  delegates  forming  the 

vention.      Large  posters   were  placed  in  public 

-   all  over  the  city  notifying  dcleg.v 
meet  at  Visscher's  hall,  and  in  accordance  with 

said  notices,  several  democrats  endeavored  to 
gain  admission  but  were  confronted  with  the 
news  that  the  meeting  of  d  would  be 

held  at  a  small  office  in  the  east  par: 
to  which  some  den  r  the  pur- 

pi.se  nf  witnessing  the  proceedings,  sup; 
the  meeting,  like  all  such,  would  be  pubh 
in  attempting  to  enter  were  inform) 
entirely  private.     Vn  individual  o| 
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[Note  —  A.  H.  Gilmore  was  a  philanthropist   and  builder  of   Auburn,   Nebraska] 


P<  iSTPONEMENT  OF  LAND  SALES 


is  that  the  cause  of  republicanism  is  imbecile 
and  powerless  in  this  territory,  and  canm 
complish  many  decided  victories  or  build  up 
much  strength  in  party  organization  except 
they  can  be  permitted  to  steal  the  popular 
sovereignty  plank  of  the  democratic  platform, 
which  they  appear  determined  to  accomplish, 
if  possible,  for  the  reason  that  they  find  the 
great  majority  of  their  party  strenuously  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  people's  rights.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  leaders  lure  who  are  anxious 
for  an  organization,  whilst  the  masses  of  the 
republicans  care  but  little  about  it.  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  mostly  popular  sover- 
eignty men  and  can  very  easily  slide  over  into 
the  democratic  ranks  and  he  on  the  popular 
and  winning  side  of  politics. 

While  this  Omaha  correspondent  of  the  .  /</- 
vertiser  must  be  credited  with  a  considerable 
political  insight,  his  foresight  was  exceedingly 
limited,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
at  all  the  then  plainly  rising  tide  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  which,  within  two  years,  was  to 
sweep  over  the  entire  Northwest. 

The  first  Nebraska  platform  of  the  party, 
which  for  forty  years  has  been  the  most  im- 
perious organization  of  its  kind,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  was  not  much  more  than  a  half 
timid  protest. 

The  democratic  convention  at  Plattsmouth, 
June  3,  1858,  was  the  first  delegate  political 
convention  held  in  the  territory.  O.  D.  Rich- 
ardson of  Douglas  county  was  its  temporary 
and  permanent  presiding  officer. 

The  convention  resolved  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovereignty  as  enacted  in  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  act  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
"that  the  incorporation  of  banks  by  the  legis- 
lature, whether  under  the  present  insecure 
system,  or  by  any  other,  is  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  anti-democratic"  ;  and  in  favor  of  a  home- 
stead exemption  law.  There  was  only  one 
territorial  officer  to  be  elected  in  1858  —  an 
auditor  to  fill  a  vacancy  —  and  so  no  nominat- 
ing convention  was  held.  Democratic  tickets 
were  nominated  in  Douglas  and  Otoe  counties. 
and  in  both  cases  they  were  opposed  by  inde- 
pendent tickets.  A  part  of  each  ticket  was 
successful  in  Douglas  county,  hut  the  first  dis- 
tinctly party  ticket  nominated  in  Otoe  county 
was  defeated  by  the  "peoples  ticket."  which. 
however,  the  News    averred    stripped    of    its 


false  tinsel,  "is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
black  republican  ticket.     '1  i  ■  •  in  it. 

The  long  heels,  thick  lips,  and  blacl 
plainly  discernible.  It  smells  bad  this  . 
weather"  While  the  republicans  at  this  time 
felt  (no  weak  to  stand  alone  in  an  election  con- 
test, they  were  growing  strong  enough  to  make 
a  formidable  showing  under  rover  in  the  two 
leading  counties. 

■  i  mi.\  r  os  I.  inn  Sales   As  < 

menl  over  the  action  —  or  inaction  —  of  the 
legislature  was  gradually  dying  a  natural  death. 
growing  opposition  to  proposed  public  land 
sales  in  September  took  its  place.  The  solici- 
tude of  the  squatters  was  increased  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  land  commissioner,  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  on  August  2d,  that  failure  to 
make  payment  before  the  day  of  public  sale 
would,  under  the  law,  forfeit  all  rights.  The 
press  of  the  territory,  which  represented  the 
popular  sentiment,  led  by  the  Advertiser  and 
the  News,  made  a  stout  campaign  against  the 
sales.  Public  meetings,  which  passed  strong 
protesting  resolutions,  were  held  in  many  of 
the  towns  and  settlements,  and  the  settlers  of 
the  Nemaha  land  district,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Brownville,  August  15th,  requested  J,  D.  N. 
Thompson  and  Richard  Brown,  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  Judge 
Charles  F.  Holly,  of  the  South  Platte  land  dis- 
trict, to  proceed  to  Washington  with  Hon. 
James  Craig  (member  of  Congress  from  the 
adjoining  district  of  Missouri)  to  procure,  if 
possible,  the  postponement  of  the  approaching 
sales.  The  Advertiser  announced  that  Judge 
Charles  F.  Holly,  Colonel  H.  1..  Martin,  and 
Richard  Brown  started  from  Brownville  for 
Washington  on  their  mission. 
These   delegates   presented   a   pathetic  and 

dismal   address   to   the    President      -dated     \n- 
gust  23,    1858,  and  endorsed   by    Mr.   Craig 
which  set  forth  that  "owing  to  excessive  rains 
during  the  summer,  not  only  was  there  an  en- 
tire failure  of  tli<'  wheat  and  oats  crop,  hut  a- 
a  consequence  .an    accumulation    oi 
heretofore  unknown  in   that   region."     There- 
fore scarcely  a  dollar  could  he  obtained  from 
the  propose,]  sales,  and  after  -neb  sales,  the 
land  being  subject  to  private  entry,  all  pr< 
tion   rights   having  expired,  the  clail 
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[Note  —  Henry  A.  Kosters  was  a  pioneer  of  Omaha,    and   Perry   M.    Peckham   a   pioneer   of    Sarpy 
county.     He  was   an   early   and    successful   orchardist.] 
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ment,  and  improvements  of  bona  fide  settlers 
would  be  "at  the  mercy  of  the  land  jobbers 
who  are  now  hovering  around  the  land  offices 
and  who  will  speedily  monopolize  all  the  de- 
sired unsold  lands  with  military  land  war- 
rants, by  entire  sections  and  townships." 

It  took  a  full  week  for  the  momentous  news 
of  the  postponement  to  reach  Nebraska;  and 
it  is  worth  while,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
status  of  means  of  communication  at  that  time, 
to  state  that  this  news  came  at  once  to  St. 
Louis  by  telegraph,  then,  in  four  days,  evi- 
dently "on  foot,"  to  St.  Joseph,  and  thence  by 
the  same  means  to  Brownville  in  three  days. 
The  excitement  over  the  postponement  was 
great.  The  Advertiser  proclaimed  it  under 
the  heaviest  display  of  headline  at  its  com- 
mand :  "Glorious  News"  —  "Let  the  Settlers 
Rejoice"  —  "Nebraska  Saved"  —  "Hendricks' 
Decision  Spoiled,"  etc.  A  great  demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Brownville. 

The  whole  city  was  brilliantly  iluminated; 
nearly  every  window  was  filled  with  burning 
candles ;  bonfires  were  kindled  in  the  streets, 
and  on  top  of  the  surrounding  hills ;  fire  balls 
flew  in  every  direction,  minute  guns  were 
fired  from  early  in  the  evening  until  about 
8  o'clock.  Honorary  guns  were  fired  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Jacob 
Thompson,  Brown,  Craig,  Holly,  Martin ;  and 
we  hereby  acknowledge  the  compliment  paid 
our  humble  self,  by  honoring  us  with  "three 
guns  and  three  cheers."  After  which  the 
crowd  repaired  to  the  Brownville  House  where 
they  were  entertained  for  a  couple  of  hours  by 
speeches  from  Messrs.  [Thomas  W.]  Tipton, 
[Richard]  Brown,  [Daniel  L.]  McGary, 
[Robert  W.]  Furnas,  [Andrew  S.]  Holladay, 
[Richard  J.]  Whitney,  [James  \V.|  Coleman, 
and   [David]   Siegel. 

At  Nebraska  City  there  was  rejoicing  in  the 
same  strain,  and  in  the  expression  of  public 
feeling  is  found,  also,  illustration  of  the  time- 
liness of  the  relief: 

This  will  be  joyful  intelligence  to  many 
squatters,  and  will  inure,  it  is  believed,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  territory. 
Cartloads  of  land  warrants  have  been  hauled 
into  this  city,  and  we  presume  have  also 
at  Omaha  and  Brownville,  for  the  purpoo 
locating  them  —  securing  for  non-resident 
speculators  land  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars per  acre  at  from  ninety  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar per  acre. 


The  large  amount  of  laud  which  would  I 
passed  into  the  hands  of  land  sharks  will  be 
reserved,  for  one  year  at  least,  for  the  settler. 

Both  the  newspapers  named  give  credit  to 
the  ambassadors  from  the  land  district  for  the 
result,  and  the  News  turns  a  political  and  also 
an  immigration  penny  by  observing:  "Such  is 
the  judicious  care  of  the  administration  for  the 
people  now  in  Nebraska  and  who  may  here- 
after settle  here." 

Reanimated  by  the  postponement  of  the  land 
sales  the  people  see  other  rays  of  hope,  and  the 
press  begins  to  find  and  inspire  encouragement 
in  the  growth  of  population,  shown  by  com- 
parison of  the  vote  of  1857  and  1858,  as  fol- 
lows :  Dakota  county,  470-440,  loss  30 ;  Doug- 
las, 1.536-1,059,  loss  477;  Nemaha.  448-664, 
gain  216;  Otoe,  876-1,090,  gain  214;  Richard- 
son, 252-524,  gain  272;  Sarpy,  513-401,  loss 
112.  The  Nczvs  exultantly  exclaims  that 
"there  was  a  falling  off  in  Douglas  county  in 
1858  of  477  votes.  There  was  a  gain  in  Otoe 
county  of  214  votes.  So  much  for  the  old 
rivals  —  rivals  no  more."  It  appears  from  the 
controversy  that  Nebraska  City  cast  865  \ 
while  Omaha  cast  but  675. 

Fifth  Legislature.  Following  soon  after 
the  elections,  which  were  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August,  Governor  Richardson  issued 
the  following  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  convene  September  21,  1858: 

Executive  Department.  Neb.  Ter. 
August  14th.  1858. 
Whereas,  great  confusion  and   uncertainty 
characterize  the  existing  laws  of  this  territory, 
and  whereas  they  are  so  conflicting  with  each 
other    that    reasonable    fears    are    entertained 
that  there  is  not  that  ample  security  to  life 
and    property    that    should    be   guaranteed    to 
every  citizen  of   the  territory  ;  and   whi 
under  this  conflict  of  laws  much  unneci 
litigation  must  transpire;  and  whereas,  noth- 
ing but  speedy,  judicious  and  efficient  |( 
tive  action  can  remove  these  evils,  it  is  thus 
rendered  nccessarv  to  convene  the  legislature 
in  advance  of  the  time  fixed  by  law.     Now, 
therefore,  I.  William  A.  Richardson,  Govern- 

the  territory  of  Nebraska,  by  virti 
tin-  power  vested  in  me  by  law.  issue  this  my 

tion   convening  the  legislati 

bly  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of 

t.  tuber  next,  at  the  seat  of  govcrnu: 
-aid  territory. 
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[Note — -A.  Hall  was  one  of  the  early  chief   justices   of   Nebraska  territory] 
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In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand,  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  the  territory. 

Done  at  Omaha  this  14th  day  of  August, 
1S5S.  W.  A.  Rich  ubds 

Governor  of  Nebraska. 
By  the  Governor, 
J.  S.  Morton, 

Secretary  of  the  Territory. 

The  newspapers  indulged  in  some  half- 
serious  badinage  as  to  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  government  —  whether  at  Omaha,  or  at 
Xeapolis,  where  the  Florence  act  had  author- 
ized it  to  go. 

We  hear  considerable  talk  among  the  newly 
elect  as  to  where  the  seat  of  government  is 
and  where  the  legislation  is  to  be  done  this 
winter.  Some  talk  of  Neapolis ;  but  where  is 
it?  How  far  from  a  "local  habitation"? 
What  is  the  route,  and  what  is  the  prospect 
of  getting  pay  for  services  rendered?     .     .     . 

But  a  portion  of  the  commissioners  met,  if 
we  are  not  in  error,  several  weeks  since  at 
Bellevue  and  had  their  bond  approved  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  territory.  A  great  ado  was 
made  at  the  time  by  the  Florence  journals. 
The  approval  of  the  bond  by  Chief  Justice 
Hall  was  construed  into  an  affirmative  expres- 
sion of  opinion  touching  the  validity  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  fugitive  legislature. 
The  capitol  had  been  removed  from  Omaha 
and  was  to  be  located  at  once.  Since  which 
memorable  time  —  the  approval  of  the  bond  — 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  new  capitol.  Of 
course  we  are  in  blissful  ignorance  whether 
it  is  at  Neapolis  or  at  Omaha. 

The  fact  that  the  Omaha  stay-at-homes  of 
the  fourth  session  were  awarded  their  per 
diem  by  their  federal  paymaster  while  he  de- 
nied it  to  the  Florence  emigrants  would  have 
a  strong  repressing  influence  on  any  recur- 
ring inclination  to  legislative  tramping.  The 
legislature  convened  at  Omaha  according  to 
the  call,  and  the  full  membership  —  thirteen 
councilmen  and  thirty-five  members  of  the 
house  —  appeared   and   qualified. 

There  is  no  available  record  or  any  new 
apportionment  of  members  of  this  legislature 
and  no  record  of  the  votes  of  counties  in  de- 
tail. In  the  lists  of  members  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  journals  of  the  council  and 
house  there  is  no  mention  of  Cuming  county, 
which  was  in  the  same  district  with  Burt,  or 


of  Clay,  Lancaster,  and  Gage,  which 

tO  the  (.'.i--   district. 

The    exact    partisan    division    of    the    two 

houses   can   not   l»  lined.    The  meta- 

morphosis from  democracy  to  republicanism 

going  on  at  this  tunc  was  in  various 
most  of  the  subjects  being  merely  embryonic, 
while  few  were  full-fledged.  This  could  not 
be  said  of  partisan  epithets,  for  they  came 
forth  in  prolific  maturity  from  the  democratic 
press,  iecially  from   the-   News.     This 

journal  complained  —  October  30th  —  that  the 
house  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  bills  be- 
hind the  council,  and  because  "the  house  is 
heavily  black  republican,  while  the  council  has 
a  heavy  democratic  majority,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  the  black  republi- 
can journal  at  the  capital,  there  is  not  an  open 
and  avowed  republican  in  the  council."  The 
Advertiser  classes  Marquett,  De  Puy,  Daily, 
Stewart,  the  two  Davises,  Taffe,  and  Collier 
as  republicans,  and  Mason  as  a  whig.  Bowen, 
Furnas,  Reeves,  and  McDonald,  members  of 
the  preceding  or  fourth  council,  were  again 
elected  to  the  fifth,  and  Dr.  George  L.  Miller, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  house  in  the  second 
assembly  and  of  the  council  in  the  third,  is  re- 
turned to  the  fifth  council.  William  H.  Tay- 
lor, from  Otoe  county,  is  an  energetic,  aspir- 
ing, and  noisy  politician.  Though  a  Vir- 
ginian he  is  making  up  to  the  coming  repub- 
lican party  —  is  perhaps  more  nearly  a  repub- 
lican than  any  other  member  of  the  council. 
He  is  called  "Handbill  Taylor"  because, 
though  a  public  lawmaker,  he  is,  as  conveni- 
ence or  whim  moves  him,  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  is  prone  to  post  bills  of  warning  of  dis- 
astrous physical  results  awaiting  those  who 
offend  him. 

McDonald's  seat  in  the  council  was  con- 
tested by  Elmer  S.  Dundy.  After  holding  the 
seat  until  October  7th,  McDonald  complains 
that  he  has  not  been  allowed  time  to  establish 
his  right,  and  resigns  :  and  thus  opens  the  way 
for  a  man  who  is  to  cut  an  important  figure 
in  Nebraska  politics.  Mr.  McDonald,  in 
speaking  of  this  contest,  explained  that  some 
democrats  were  inclined  to  desert  him  anil 
that  they  were  cajoled  into  doing  this  by  Mr. 
Dundy  who.  before  he  was  seated,  preti 
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Elmer  S.  Dundy 


[Note  —  Elmer  S.  Dundy  was  a  prominent  pioneer  in  law  and  politics  of  Falls  City,  Nebraska] 
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to    be    a    democrat    and    made    democratic 

speeches,  hut  soon  afterward  acted  as  a  tli 
ough  republican. 

George  \V.  Doane  also  begins  a  long  and 
useful  public  career.  Two  members  of  the 
house,  Oliver  P.  Mason  and  Turner  M.  Mar- 
quctt  —  the  latter  reelected  —  are  destined  to 
be  prominent  figures  in  the  commonwealth  for 
near  forty  years.  Both  are  ambitious  for 
political  place,  both  will  achieve  it  temporarily, 
in  about  equal  measure,  and  then  alike  they 
will  win  their  substantial  success  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  practice  of  law.  John  Taffe,  also 
an  incipient  republican,  will  be  well  known 
for  a  time  as  delegate  to  Congress  and  edi- 
torial writer,  and  Daily  will  dominate  for  a 
season  as  a  republican  leader.  II.  P.  Bennet, 
speaker  of  the  house,  belonged  to  the  first 
council,  as  we  have  seen,  and  will  also  have  a 
long  and  prominent  career  in  Colorado. 

To  win  distinction  in  the  private  walks  of 
life  requires  ability  and  character  of  a  high 
order,  and  which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than 
a  help  to  political  preferment ;  while  the  suc- 
cessful politician,  though  inferior  in  these 
qualities,  is  kept  in  the  public  eye  for  a  season 
by  virtue  of  his  official  place.  It  is  not  a 
pleasing  or  a  promising  reflection  that  the 
brainiest  and  best  men  of  Nebraska,  who  in 
early  life  took  an  active  part  in  politics  or  as- 
pired to  political  careers,  have  retired  —  or, 
more  frequently,  have  been  retired  —  to  pri- 
vate life  to  the  great  injury  of  public  interests. 
Our  successful  politicians  or  statesmen  will  not 
be  offended  at  this  observation ;  for  each  will 
consider  himself  that  exception  which  goes  to 
prove  a  general  rule. 

We  see  the  incipiency  of  Nebraska  republi- 
can  organization   in    the    legislature    in    the 
house  of  this  fifth  assembly.    Speaker  Bei 
himself   hesitatingly   making   ready  to   desert 
the  whig  Baal  that  was,   for  republican  god 
that  is  or  is  about  to  be,  puts  Mason,  who  is 
likewise  halting  between  these  two  opinions,  at 
the  head  of  the  judiciary  committee.     Daily, 
Davis,  De  Puy,  Stewart,  and  Taffe,  all  cla 
as  republicans,  ami  perhaps  others  who  are 
coming  into  the  new  party  fold,  "too  lal 
classify."  are  each  put  at  the  head  of  impor- 
tant committees. 


Heretofore     the     executive     n  bad 

been  either  bright,  but  adolescent  and  unn: 
or     grandiose     and     verbose.     In 
Richard  mmunication  to  the  fifth 

Sembly  we  have  the  slurp  contrast  of  maturity, 
brevity,  ami  straightforward  simplicity,  with 
a  strong  paternal  effectiveness.     As  Cuming 

and  Black  have  produced  the  most  brilliant. 
Richardson  has  produced  the  i 

ever  submitted  to  this  commonwealth.  He 
first  states  the  case  for  the  criminal  code: 

The  only  law  under  which  crime  can  be  pun- 
ished in  this  territory,  is  the  common  law  of 
England.     All  other  criminal  laws  have  been 
abolished  by  the  act  of  a  previous  legislatui 
The  common  law  of  England  tin 

and  doubtful  in  reference  to  every  pnx  eeding 
and  offense,  and   its   punishment,  that   evei 
point  will  have  to  be  adjudicated  before  even 
the  courts  could  tell  what  the  law  is. 

Thus,  while  serious  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  whether  some  offenses  can 
punished  at  all  under  that  law.  it  has  been 
clear  that  perjury,  forgeries,  and  all  ofTcn 
designated  as  felonies,  are  punishable  with 
death;  a  penalty  which  renders  the  strict  ad- 
ministration of' that  lav.  mt  to  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  inapplicable 
to  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 

Next  to  the  important  necessity  of  enacting 
a  wdiolesome  and  judicious  system  of  criminal 
laws  is  that  of  "clearly  defining  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
other  officers."  It  appears  by  the  audi: 
report  that  "the  total  outstanding  liabilities  of 
the  territory  are  $15,774.<>5.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  treasurer's  report  that  'five  counties 
ly,  viz:  Dodge.  Douglas,  Cass,  Otoe,  and 
Nemaha,  have  paid  any  revenue  int..  the  ter- 
ritorial treasury,  and  the  counties  mentioned 
have  not  paid  the  full  amount  due  of  them  up 
to  this  time.'  " 

The   governor   in    his   message   makes   this 
important  announcement: 

I   i-  .   during   the   summer, 

to  the  district  attorneys  to  tile  information  in 
the   proper  courts   against    each   of   the   banks 

that  bad  failed  to  redeem  their 

,„,  lyment,  with  the  view  to  1 

their 

pa  I     ..in  rmed.    ami    Ul 

While  1   should  not  have  appr.c  ink 

charter  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  I 

and  wl  ring  the  prim  »n  which 
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they  are  based  wrong,  and  the  effect  injurious, 
I  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  any  cor- 
poration that  had  complied  with  the  law. 

On  the  subject  of  military  roads  the  mes- 
sage gives  this  information  :  "Appropriations 
have  heretofore  been  made  by  Congress  to 
construct  two  roads  in  the  territory.  One 
from  Platte  river  to  L'Eau-Qui-Court,  the 
other  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Kear- 
ney, but  have  proved  inadequate  to  complete 
them  as  designed.  A  further  appropriation 
is  therefore  necessary."  The  message  con- 
gratulates the  people  of  the  territory  on  its 


From    a    photograph    taken    in    1859    at    the    age    of    thirty- 
teven  years. 

Eleazer  Wakeley 
Commissioned   associate   justice   of   the   su- 
preme court  of   Nebraska  territory,   January, 
1857. 


prosperous  condition,  and  states  that  "We 
have  enough  produce  to  supply  the  wants  of 
our  own  people  together  with  those  of  the 
emigrant,  and  yet  more  for  exportation  to 
those  upon  whom  the  harvest  sun  has  smiled 
less  propitiously."  Notice  is  taken  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Cherry  creek  and  of  the 
desirability  of  a  geological  survey  the  better 
to  disclose  "those  vast  stores  of  mineral  and 
coal  which  underly  the  greater  portion  of  the 


territory."  It  then  predicts  that  "the  Pacific 
railroad,  which  thus  far  has  only  had  its  ex- 
istence in  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  men,  will 
soon  become  a  reality,  having  a  permanent  be- 
ing ;"  and  the  idea  is  reiterated  that  "the  true 
route  for  the  road  and  the  true  interests  of  its 
constructors  will  almost  certainly  lead  it  up 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  great 
Platte." 

The  fifth  assembly  was  somewhat  superior 
to  any  of  its  predecessors  in  its  sense  of  duty 
and  capacity  for  rational  work.  The  improve- 
ment was  due  in  part  to  the  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  a  more  permanent  character  in 
the  growth  of  population  and  institutions, 
largely  also  to  the  great  influence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

The  list  of  enactments  of  this  legislature  is 
long  and  important,  and  comprises  a  criminal 
code,  a  code  of  procedure,  a  mechanics'  lien 
law,  an  improved  revenue  law,  a  liquor  license 
law,  a  general  law  giving  county  commission- 
ers power  to  grant  licenses  to  operators  of  fer- 
ries, a  law  providing  for  a  territorial  board  of 
agriculture,  and  a  new  apportionment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  civil 
code  was  copied  from  that  of  Ohio,  the  crim- 
inal code  from  that  of  New  York,  "as  west- 
ernized and  adopted  by  Illinois,"  and  the  new 
school  law  was  the  Ohio  law,  as  near  as  could 
well  be.  The  liquor  license  law,  which  super- 
seded the  prohibitory  law  of  the  first  session, 
was  introduced  in  the  house  by  Daily  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  and  immediately  rushed 
through  the  three  readings  and  passage  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  6.  It  was  evidently  a  republi- 
can measure  in  this  house,  receiving  the  gen- 
eral support  of  the  members  of  that  party,  in- 
cluding the  leaders,  Daily,  Marquett,  and 
Mason.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  four  of  the 
six  opposition  votes  came  from  Omaha  mem- 
bers. This  apparent  show  of  severe  Puritan 
virtue  in  Omaha  seems  odd  to  a  familiar,  long- 
time acquaintance  of  our  metropolitan  town, 
and  it  should  be  presumed  that  these  appar- 
ently prohibitory  members  preferred  the  un- 
licensed freedom  of  impotent  prohibition 
above  the  restraints  of  a  license  law.  The 
measure  passed  the  council  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3, 
Dundv  of  Richardson,  Porter  of  Douglas,  and 
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Scott  of  Washington  county  casting  the  nega- 
tive votes.  Under  the  law,  licenses  were  is- 
sued by  the  county  clerk  for  not  more  than 
one  year  on  payment,  for  the  use  of  the  school 
fund,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  $25,  nor  more 
than  $500;  and  reasonable  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  the  licensee. 

The  act  establishing  a  territorial  board  of 
agriculture  named  as  members  of  the  board 
Thomas  Gibson,  Harrison  Johnson,  Alfred. D. 
Jones,  Experience  Estabrook,  John  M. 
Thayer,  Christian  Bobst,  Robert  W.  Furnas, 
Jesse  Cole,  Samuel  A.  Chambers,  Dr.  Jerome 
Hoover,  Mills  S.  Reeves,  Braud  Cole,  Justus 
C.  Lincoln,  Harlan  Baird,  Joel  T.  Griffin,  and 
Edward  H.  Chaplin.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  and  consulting  as  to  the 
wants,  prospects,  and  conditions  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  throughout  the  territory," 
and  to  receive  reports  from  the  subordinate 
county  societies.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
1858,  the  territorial  board  of  agriculture  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Herndon  House, 
Omaha,  when  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Robert  W.  Furnas ;  secretary,  Al- 
fred D.  Jones ;  treasurer,  John  M.  Thayer ; 
board  of  managers,  Edward  H.  Chaplin  of 
Douglas,  Mills  S.  Reeves  of  Otoe,  Harlan 
Baird  of  Dakota,  Braud  Cole  of  Cass,  Chris- 
tian Bobst  of  Pawnee  county.  The  board  de- 
cided to  hold  the  first  territorial  fair  on  the 
21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  September.  1859,  and  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  "engage  the  services 
of  an  orator  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  first 
territorial  fair."  The  all-pervading  youthful- 
ness  of  the  commonwealth  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  orator  selected  —  J.  Sterling 
Morton  —  was  twenty-six  years  old. 

The  office  of  attorney-general  was  abolished 
and  his  powers  and  duties  transferred  to  the 
several  district  attorneys.  This  general  office 
was  superfluous,  since,  under  the  organic  act, 
there  was  an  attorney -general  whose  salary 
was  paid  from  the  federal  treasury.  The  ap- 
portionment act  increased  the  members  of  the 
house  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine,  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  the  organic  law.  Six  additional 
counties  were  included  in  this  apportionment : 
Butler,    Dixon,    Calhoun,    Greene,    Hall,    and 


Mora  only  Butler,  Dixon,  and 

Hall  were  ever  permanently  organized,  tl 
Calhoun  and  Monroe  und<  i 
—  in  1859.    The  i.!  only  two  new 

Counties,  Hall  and  Merrick,  was  autl 

this  session.    The  usual  large  numbers  of  bills 

for  territorial  roads  and  incor]  were 

1.     The  salary  of  the  auditor  v. 
00  and  that  of  the  treasurer  to  S400.   The 
memorial  to  C  or  a  geological  survey 

-  that  "it  is  well  known  that  extensive 
coal  fields  underlie  large  portions  of  our  fer- 
tile prairies,"  and  that  "gold  exists  at  the  base 
of  the  Rock\  mountains  to  an  equal  .xtent  to 
the  placers  and  mines  of  California."  An- 
other memorial  prays  Congress  to  place  the 
school  lands,  sections  16  and  36,  under  con- 
trol of  the  legislature,  but  for  leasing,  not  for 
selling.  Still  another  memorial  gives  us  the 
information  that  "a  military  or  public  road, 
beginning  at  L'Eau-Qui-Court,  and  extending 
southward  across  the  territory,  has  been  lo- 
cated and  opened  under  the  direction  of  the 
national  government,  and  has  become  a  great 
thoroughfare  whereon  military  supplies  may 
be  expeditiously  transported  northward.  It 
also  affords  an  avenue  of  trade  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory 
and  others  and  is  now  one  of  the  prominent 
mail  routes  of  the  territory."  But  the  memo- 
rial prays  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Platte  "at  the  point  where  said  road 
reaches  the  same,"  for  the  reason  that  "this 
river  constitutes  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  our  terri- 
tory, and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
and  very  often  imminent  danger  in  crossing 
the  same  by  means  of  a  ferry,  travel  and  the 
mails  are  much  impeded,  and  at  times  are  al- 
together stopi" 

A  serious  question  arose  early  in  this  special 
session  as  to  how  it  might  be  utilized  to  draw 
the  federal  expense  Stipend  as  if  it  were  regu- 
lar, but  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  cleared 
up  that  question  in  a  communication  to  S 
tary  Morton  as  follow 

If  the  convened  session,  which  met  on  the 
4th  instant,  shall  adjourn  at  the  end  of  forty 

from  the  commei  f  the  call< 

extraordinary  -iting  the 
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two  one  continued  session  of  that  number  of 
days,  the  entire  per  diem  and  mileage  may  be 
paid  to  the  members  and  per  diem  to  the  of- 
ficers ;  but  if  the  session  which  convened  on 
the  4th  instant  shall,  of  itself,  continue  forty 
days  in  addition  to  the  thirteen  occupied  by 
that  which  was  called  by  the  governor,  then 
you  will  pay  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  the 
regular  or  convened  session  only,  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  extraordinary  session,  leaving 
their  compensation  for  the  determination  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Mason  of  the  judiciary  committee,  to 
which  a  bill  to  make  the  special  session  regu- 
lar by  changing  the  law  of  the  previous  session 
fixing  the  time  for  the  convening  of  the  regu- 
lar session,  was  referred,  reported  in  its 
favor,  while  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
headed  by  Marquett,  reported  against  the 
scheme,  fearing  that  necessary  legislation 
could  not  be  passed  in  the  regular  forty  days. 
A  compromise  was  agreed  to  by  which  the  bill 
was  amended  so  that  the  regular  session  should 
begin  on  October  4th,  the  organization  of  the 
special  session  to  continue  through  the  remain- 
ing or  regular  part  of  the  session,  and  Con- 
gress was  memorialized  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  expense  of  the  special  portion 
of  the  sitting. 

A  bill  providing  that  in  all  suits  in  law  and 
chancery  there  should  be  no  trial  until  the  sec- 
ond term  raised  a  heated  controversy,  Rankin 
and  Kline  of«jhe  select  committee,  to  whom 
the  bill  was  referred,  insisting  that  the  finan- 
cial embarrassment  of  the  people  demanded 
such  protection,  while  Mason  and  Collier  con- 
tended that  it  was  vicious  and  unconstitutional. 
In  the  council  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Doane,  but  it  nevertheless  became  a  law.  In 
similar  circumstances  we  have  since  seen  the 
courts  arbitrarily  go  much  further  than  the 
provision  of  this  act  would  allow,  in  delaying 
suits  against  creditors.  A  council  bill  and  also 
a  house  bill  which  provided  for  the  exemption 
of  homesteads  from  execution  aroused  a  re- 
markable discussion.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Mason  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil in  favor  of  the  bill  is  a  sample  of  his  well- 
known  grandiose  style.  Judge  Mason's  singu- 
lar misconception  at  that  time  of  an  economic 
system  which  is  the  basis  of  the  world's  busi- 


ness is  shown  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port : 

Another  great  benefit,  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication, which  would  result  from  the  passage 
of  a  liberal  homestead  law,  would  be  the  blow 
that  would  be  given  to  the  credit  system,  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  systems,  which  destroys 
alike  all  who  trust  to  the  plaudits  of  its  ad- 
mirers. 

It  seems  safe  to  venture  the  opinion  that  in 
point  of  rhetorical  inflation  and  floridity  the 
report  of  Rankin  of  the  house  excels  all  other 
state  papers  recorded  or  otherwise.  Our  pres- 
ent day  legislators  might  often  equal  it  but 
seldom  dare  to  on  account  of  the  ridicule  of 
an  ubiquitous  and  relentless  press.  A  part  of 
Rankin's  remarkable  plea  follows : 

A  homestead,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
whether  it  be  the  humble  cabin  or  the  princely 
palace,  is  the  center  of  the  family  circle,  and 
the  family  affections  with  all  the  household 
goods  and  all  sacred  memories  clustering 
around  it.  The  very  term  suggests  a  some- 
thing which  should  be  secured  beyond  the 
reach  of  misfortune,  and  its  holy  precincts 
should  never  be  invaded  by  the  ruthless  tread 
of  the  officers  of  the  law.  Sheriff,  spare  that 
home ! 

If  you  tear  it  from  the  possession  of  the 
owner,  and  drive  him  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  seek  new  scenes,  you  harden  a  sensi- 
tive heart,  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  that  love 
and  pride  of  state  which  should  swell  the  heart 
of  every  citizen. 

A  home,  with  all  of  its  endearments  .for 
every  family,  is  the  country's  best  guarantee 
of  good  citizenship  and  patriotic  population. 
Without  it  we  are  Arabs  on  the  plain  of  life, 
deprived  of  those  attachments  and  affections 
which  are  awakened  and  kept  warm  by  the 
thoughts  of  "Home,  sweet  Home." 

The  shade  tree  planted  by  the  father  in  early 
manhood,  and  protecting  his  children  from 
the  suns  of  summer;  the  murmuring  brook 
which  mirrored  the  smiles  of  infancy;  the 
woodbine  planted  and  trained  by  the  mother 
who  is  no  more !  Who  shall  give  value  to 
these,  and  who  would  not  guard  them  from 
the  sacrilegious  touch  of  all  invaders? 

The  controversy  in  the  council  was  over 
the  question  as  to  the  number  of  acres  which 
should  comprise  the  protected  homestead.  Dr. 
Miller  favored  forty  acres,  Doane  eighty,  and 
Porter  one  hundred  and  sixty.  There  were 
four  votes  out  of  nine  for  the  largest  amount, 
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and  then  Doanc's  motion  for  the  exemption  of 
eighty  acres  was  cam  d  b  vote  of  7  to  3, 
and  the  bill  itself  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  6  to 
3,  the  nays  being  Donelan,  Moore,  and  Milli 
In  the  house  there  was  a  struggle  by  the  mi- 
nority to  incorporate  a  limitation  in  value  of 
the  exemption,  and  Clayes  and  Gwyer,  a  spe- 
cial committee,  in  their  report  said: 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  pass- 
age of  a  homestead  law,  without  limitation  of 
value,  would  result  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  territory. 
It  would  enable  the  debtor  to  live  in  luxury, 
and  enjoy  a  life  of  abundance  and  ease,  while 
his  many  creditors,  the  victims  of  fraud, 
would  be  debarred  all  remedy.  It  would  prove 
the  refuge  of  fraud  and  injustice  after  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  hon- 
est labor.  Upon  this  subject  the  diversity  of 
opinion  between  the  majority  and  minority 
proved  so  great,  that  a  compromise  was  im- 
possible. 

Thirteen  motions  were  made  to  fix  the  value 
of  the  exemption  at  as  many  different  amounts 
from    one    dollar    to    ten    thousand    dollars 
Mason  wanted  $150  and  Daily  $1,000.    Votes 
were  taken  on  nine  of  these  motions  and  all 
were  defeated,  and  then  Rankin's  motion  to 
fix  the  exemption  limitation  as  to  value  at  "160 
acres  of  land  with  the  improvements  thereon" 
was  also  defeated.     The  house  then  amended 
the    council    bill    by    inserting   after    "family 
homestead"    the    words,    "every    free    white 
householder  of  this  territory,  male  or  female, 
being  an  owner  or  occupant  of  the  premises," 
and  passed  it  by  a  vote  of   IS  to   13.     The 
council    refused    to    concur    in    the    amend- 
ment.    The  Advertiser  explained  the  i 
tion  as  follows:    "An  amendment  was  tacked 
on  in  favor  of  single  white  persons  which  the 
council  refused  to  concur  in."    A  majoritj 
a  conference  committee  recommended  pas 
of     the    bill     without     the     amendment,     but 
Gwver's  minority  report  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  hou  "The 
undersigned  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  0] 
ion  that  a  homestead  bill  having  as  its  princi- 
pal feature  a  limitation  value  is  besl  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  territory  and 
will  best  sui                                t  of  the  ere.' 
as  well  as  the  debtor."    The  hou 
recede,  and  the  bill  died  from  inaction.    The 


Advertiser  of  November  4th 
Clayes,  Daily,  Marquett,  Collier,  I 

Steele,  Steinberger,  Kline,  Ran- 
kin, and  Mason,  were  the  principal  tal 
first  five  being  sup] 

.  and  the  latter  seven  for  thi 
cil  bill  which  includes  only  a  land  lira 
Nebraska  AV,  th,  under  the 

mistaken  notion  that  the  bill  had  passed,  fur- 
iously lashes  t!  : lire  for  it-  folly 
who  came  to  know    Morton    forty  years   later 
would     easily     discern     bis     predilections 
methods  in  these  strictun 

We  understand  our  wise  Solons  and  great 
men    of    integrity    bav.  an    act    which 

they  term  a  homestead  bill,  but  which  is  in 
reality  meant  as  a  plantation-saving  act,  and 
which  with  other  acts  passed  by  the  present 
legislature  will  put  a  most  effectual  est 
upon  all  legal  proceedings  for  the  collection 
of  debts.     .     . 

If  our  incomprehensibly  wise  and  unfath- 
omably  deep  legislators  really  wanted  to 
abolish  the  credit  system  instead  of  coaxing  a 
man  to  run  into  debt,  and  then  cheal  his  credi- 
tors out  of  their  pay,  why  didn't  they  come  out 
manfully  and  abolish  all  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  instead  of  sneaking  about  with 
this  false  appearance  of  legislative  knowli 
judicial  sagacity,  and  smart  lawyer  tricks  with 

"  and  "exemptions"  and  plantation 
ing  acts  under  the  name  of  homestead  bills? 
.    .    .    If  our  legislators  expected  to  afford  a 
purgative   to  the   woefully  i      and   inex- 

pressibly tight  times  —  if  tl        I      re  to  leg- 
islate men  out  of  debt,  they  must  of  com 
aware  that  they  could  do  no  such  thing,  how- 
ever much  credit   they   expected   to 
themselves  in  their  quack  attempts  in  this  .  1  i - 
red  ion.     .     . 

The    advantages    to    be    derived    from    such 
laws  are.  as  we  view  them,  small  indeed,  while 

the  disadvantages  and  positive  injury  are 
sibly   felt    and    vividly    wit  upon    the 

growth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  which 
enacts  them.      We  car'  r  ad- 

vantage in  destroying  our  credit  abroad,  blast- 
ing our  reputation,  driving  men  1  oul 
of  the  territory  and  presenting  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  ingri 

in   the  practici  1  alive   tr, 

rdemain  —  inevitably  lead' 

Ugh   lion 

emption  I: 

in  of  most   of  tl 
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[Note  —  Theron  Nye  was  a  prominent  lumber  and  grain  man  and  banker  of  Fremont,  Nebraska] 
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Morton  never  changed  his  opinion  thus  cx- 
•  pressed.  This  considerable  attention  to  the 
first  tumultuous  discussion  of  homestead  ex- 
emption in  Nebraska  seems  warranted  as  an 
interesting  illustration,  when  contrasted  with 
the  present  general  acquiescence  in  such  laws, 
of  the  rapid  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  and 
of  measures  to  environment  which  is  common 
in  western  societies. 

Disgtist  with  the  Florence  fiasco,  the  firm 
and  effective  influence  and  attitude  of  Gov- 
ernor Richardson,  the  suspension  of  Morton's 
anti-Omaha  hostility  at  the  fourth  session,  and 
the  growing  general   feeling  that  the  removal 
of  the  capital  at  this  time  was  impracticable, 
enabled  Councilman  Furnas  to  report  early  in 
the  session  that  "the  capital  question  is  not 
spoken    of    by    anyone."     So   great    was    the 
change,  or  the  suspension  of  sentiment,  that  a 
representative  —  perhaps  apostate  —  from  im- 
placable and  irreconcilable  Sarpy  dared  to  in- 
troduce  a   joint   resolution   and   memorial   to 
Congress  praying  for  an  appropriation  of  $30.- 
000  for  completing  the  capitol,  and  it  passed 
the   house   without   division.     The   resolution 
reached  the  council  on  the  next  to  the  last  day 
of   the   session,   where,   notwithstanding   that 
the  day  before  a  like  resolution  introduced  in 
the  council  had  been  laid  on  the  table  on  mo- 
tion of  Taylor  of  Otoe,  it  was  at  once  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  Donelan  of  Cass,  Furnas 
of  Nemaha,  and  Taylor  of  Otoe  voting  no. 
But  the  old  spirit  revived  on  the  same  day,  and 
Dundy  moved  reconsideration,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  then,  adding  his  vote  to  the  hostile 
three,  the  resolution  escaped  defeat  by  the  nar 
row    margin    of    five    to    four.      One    North 
Platte  member  was  absent,  while  of  the  South 
Platte  members  three  were  missing  —  includ- 
ing the  implacable  Bowen  of  Sarpy.     A  full 
vote  would  have  gone  against  further  expendi- 
ture on  the  capitol  at  Omaha,  and  this  vote  in 
the  council  still  pointed  the  way  to  final  re- 
moval. 

The  memorial  recited  that  a  former  govern- 
or had  expended  the  first  appropriation  of 
$50,000  on  a  large  and  elegant  building,  leav- 
ing it  but  partially  finished;  that  to  make  it 
available  for  use  the  city  of  Omaha  had  S] 
about    $50,000    additional    in    enclosing    the 


building   and    finishing 

that    the    buildi  in- 

jury   unle  !    in    the 

"pinion  of   the  memorialisl  ould 

plete  it. 

legislature  was  nol 
apparently,  toward  the  work  of  the  original 
code  commissioners,  O.  1  >.  Richardson,  1.  L. 
Sharp,  and  .1.  1).  X.  Thompson.    A  bill  pro- 
viding a  specific  compensation   for  their 
vice   passed   the   council   but    was    pi 

in  the  judiciary  committee  by   Mason,  who 
afterward  substituted  for  it  a  joint  resolution, 

which  passed  both  houses,  referring  the  w 
question  of  the  allowance  to  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  with  power  of  final  action. 

This  legislature  was  as  nearly  immune  from 
the  wildcat  bank,  as  from  the  capital-moving 
malady.  One  bill  was  introduced  —  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  State  Bank  of  Nebr 
—  which,  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  at- 
tempts at  bribery  by  its  promoters,  was  killed 
in  the  house  where  it  originated.  It  was 
sought  to  make  this  new  project  of  adventur- 
ers plausible  by  providing  that  re 
should  be  the  basis  of  its  security.  On  the 
other  hand,  drastic  action  against  the  going 
banks  was  attempted  by  a  bill  to  annul  the 
charters  of  five  of  them,  which  passed  the 
house  —  21  to  5  —  but  was  indefinitely 
poned  by  the  council.  A  bill  to  repeal  the 
charters  of  all  the  banks  was  introduced  in 
the  council,  but  did  not  escape  from  the  judi- 
ciary committee. 

Two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session 
twenty-eight  members  met  in  joint  session 
and  elected  K.  W.  Furnas  public  printer,  and 
this  occurrence  was  the  occasion   for  the  tir-t 

positive  outbreak  of  partisan  politics  in  the 

territory.     Rankin,  whom   Furnas  had  sup- 

1  in  the  lasl  congressional  campaign,  and 

Daily,    whom,    though    a    republican.    Furnas, 
-till  a  democrat,  v  insl   Mor- 

ton in  the  nexl  ional  campaign,  i 

Furnas  forward  for  printer.    The  organi 

clearly  enough  gave  the  control  of   the  tern- 
I    printing    to    tin  nd    at    the 

the    legislature    tl  '    thc 
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comptroller  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject. 
To  these  Morton  added  a  characteristically 
explicit  statement  of  his  own  intentions : 

The  above  laws  and  instructions  are  all, 
I  believe,  which  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before 
your  honorable  body.  They  embrace  all  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  by  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, including  the  public  printing,  both  contin- 
gent and  regular.  And  in  this  connection  I 
may  add  that  any  necessary  contingent  print- 
ing your  honorable  body  may  desire  to  have 
executed  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  at- 
tended to,  by  notice  being  given  at  my  office. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't   servant, 
J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Sec'y.  Nebraska  Territory. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1859,  Mr.  Furnas 
answers  alleged  complaints  of  delay  of  the 
printing  in  this  way : 

We  have  only  to  say  in  answer  that  we 
have  not  as  yet  received  the  copies  of  laws 
from  which  to  print;  and,  to  be  frank,  we  do 
not  expect  we  will.  Had  former  usages,  to 
say  the  least,  been  conformed  to,  justice  to 
the  public  printer  observed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Nebraska  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree consulted,  the  laws  passed  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  would  before  this 
have  been  printed  and  delivered,  not  only  to 
the  secretary  of  the  territory,  but  to  the  several 
counties. 

We  are  told  the  Honorable  Secretary  is  hav- 
ing the  work  done  in  Albany,  New  York.  How 
true  this  may  be,  or  if  true,  how  soon  we  may 
expect  copies,  we  are  unable  to  say.  This 
much  we  do  know,  however,  and  that  is,  the 
territory  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay.  Justices,  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants are  unable  to  move  a  peg,  or  if  they  do, 
grope  their  way  in  darkness  and  uncertainty. 
Complaints  are  universal. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1859,  the  Advertiser 
gives  this  notice:  "Morton  and  Company, 
it  is  said,  have  received  from  Albany,  New 
York,  the  printed  laws  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature." 

Furnas  admitted  the  legality  of  Morton's 
control  of  the  printing  under  the  organic  act, 
but  opposed  its  exercise  "because  of  precedent 
to  the  contrary."  But  the  animus  of  the  dis- 
pute and  the  beginning  of  the  disorganization 
of  the  party  which  heretofore  had  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  Nebraska  was  plain. 

Aside  from  the  manifest  injustice  of  again 
choosing  a  man  who  has  so  recently  enjoyed 


the  emoluments  of  the  office,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  has  no  more  business. 
to  select  a  printer  for  the  territory  than  they 
have  to  say  who  shall  haul  our  wood  or  dig  our 
potatoes,  nothwithstanding  that  they  have  un- 
dertaken to  meddle  with  matters  that  are  none 
of  their  concern,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  made  insulting  demands  and  encroach- 
ments upon  another  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  purpose  to  investigate  their  action 
to  some  extent  and  let  it  be  generally  known 
upon  whom  their  choice  has  fallen. 

And  first  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
joint  convention  the  opposition  have  a  ma- 
jority in  our  legislature.  That  opposition  for 
the  most  part  is  made  up  of  the  worst  possible 
enemies  of  the  democracy,  and  the  demo- 
cratic organization  —  bolters,  disaffected  sore- 
heads, sleepy  Janus-faced  democrats,  consist- 
ent in  nothing  but  their  persistent  and  diabol- 
ical opposition  to  the  organization  and  suc- 
cess of  the  democratic  party,  at  heart  the 
blackest  of  black  republicans  but  outwardly 
"people's  men"  and  "people's  candidates," 
these  are  the  kind  of  men  who  have  elected  a 
pseudo-democrat,  one  of  their  number,  and 
one  of  their  leaders,  territorial  printer. 

The  files  of  the  Brownville  Advertiser,  the 
paper  of  which  Mr.  Furnas  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, for  the  .last  eight  months  abundantly 
show  the  deep  and  bitter  hatred  of  Furnas  to 
the  administration  and  the  party. 

The  disorganizing  conditions  at  work  are 
set  forth  by  a  letter  from  the  attorney  at 
Washington  whom  the  public  printer  had 
employed  to  take  care  of  his  interests  there: 

I  find,  however,  what  the  real  difficulty  is 
which  stands  in  your  way,  and  which  will  pre- 
vent any  remedy  for  the  injury  you  may  have 
received  by  the  conduct  of  the  secretary.  It 
is  that  you  are  an  anti-Lecompton  democrat, 
and  the  power  and  the  patronage,  as  in  Illi- 
nois, is  given  to  the  few,  who  profess  to  be 
Lecompton  democrats,  and  in  all  things  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  There 
lies  the  real  difficulty  in  your  case,  and  hence 
I  conclude  that  you  are  without  a  remedy.  It 
is  represented  that  there  are  but  two  Buchanan 
newspapers  now  printed  in  Nebraska,  the 
Omaha  Nebraskian  being  one ;  and  much  pains 
has,  I  am  confident,  been  taken  to  prejudice 
your  case  with  the  department,  by  the  class  of 
persons  I  have  described,  who  are  used  as  the 
instruments  of  persecution  against  all  who  do 
not  admit  that  Mr.  Buchanan  "can  do  no 
wrong." 

I  have  not  known  such  vindictive  tyranny 
ever   before   practiced   by   any   party   in   this 
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country,  as  has  been,  and  still  is  practiced 
towards  the  anti-Lecompton  den  oi  the 

west.     It  seems  to  be  inexorable.     So  that,  as 
matters  now  stand,  nothing,  in  my  opinio 
be  done  here  for  your  ben. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  democratic 
supremacy  in  the  territory  lay  in  a  bill,  the  first 
introduced  in  the  legislature,  to  abolish  sla- 
very. .\t  this  time  it  was  a  measure  of  repub- 
lican politicians  rather  than  of  republicans; 
and  when  it  was  pushed  forward  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  by  Daily,  who  was  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  an  adroit  politician,  a 
motion  for  its  indefinite  postponement  was 
lost  only  by  a  vote  of  13  to  15.  But  the 
of  going  on  record  against  the  measure,  which 
was  to  grow  in  the  near  future,  was  shown  in 
the  direct  vote  on  its  passage  which  was  23  to 
6.  Of  the  republican — or  incipient  republi- 
can —  leaders,  Mason  alone  voted  for  post- 
ponement, but  all  of  them,  including  Briggs, 
Daily.  Marquett,  .Mason,  and  Taffe,  and  sev- 
eral democrats  also,  voted  with  the  majority 
for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  promptly 
postponed  in  the  council,  Dundy  alone  sus- 
taining it. 

Though  this  legislature  was  doubtless  supe- 
rior in  practical  working  capacity  to  its 
predecessors,  yet  it  still  clung  to  the  idol  of 
special  and  local  legislation,  and  a  large 
amount  of  its  too  brief  time  was  spent  in  the 
distinctively  local  work  of  changing  the  loca- 
tion of  county  seats.  Councilman  Furnas,  to 
whom  credit  should  be  given  for  taking 
higher  than  the  average  ground  on  questions 
of  policy  and  principle,  complains  of  the  abuse 
in  question : 

I  hold  the  people  would  not  require  the 
passage  of  this  overwhelming  majority  of  lo- 
cal bills,  if  their  members  would  take  a  Ci 
view  of  the  matter,  and  be  governed  by  a 
principle  that  could  be  consistently  explained 
before  their  respective  constituencies.  There 
are  general  ferry,  road,  incorporation  and 
county  scat  laws,  under  which  the  people  of 
every  county  can  obtain  their  rights  at  home 
without  troubling  the  legislature  or  its  indi- 
vidual members.  And  yet  we  see  the  Repub- 
lican takes  the  position  that  the  "republicans 
and  opposition  members  have  at  all  til 
in  favor  of  such  1  the  people  of 

Nebraska  require  at  their  hands."  Now  this 
is  just  in  keeping  with  what  I  have  considered 
their  policv  and  principle. 


'he  general  assembly,  the  m  to 

special  legislation  i  1  at  and  ridii 

and   the     republicans     do,     near! 

whenever  a   tesl   comi 

lation,  ai 
up  and  sustained  by  the  leading  repul 
papers  oi  the  territory,  in  plain  and  unequiv- 
ocal language  that  need  not  be  misun 

Governor  Richardson  took  it  upon  bin 
t"  rebuke  this  practice  of  special  legislation 

when  he  returned  to  the  council  a  divorce  bill, 
statin-  that  while  he  had  signed  this  bill  in 
deference  to  the  legislature,   set  he  held   very 

serious  doubl  power  to  grant  divorces 

at  all.  The  continuing  bad  financial  condition 
of  the  territory  is  shown  in  the  communica- 
tion of  Auditor  Jordan  to  the  legislature,  ask- 
in-  for  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  his  office 
to  $1,500  and  that  of  the  treasurer  to  $1,000, 
in  which  he  says  that  their  salaries  arc  now 
paid  in  warrant'-  worth  only  thirty  to  forty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  But  later  —  December  9, 
1858  —  the  Advertiser  is  able  to  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  this  heretofore  chronically 
gloomy  subject: 

Since  the  passage  of  the  revenue  law.  which 
allows  all  territorial  taxes  to  be  discharged 
with  territorial  warrants,  and  county  taxes 
with  county  warrants,  and  city  taxes  with  city 
warrants  and  city  scrip,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
rise  and  a  ready  sale,  especially  in  warrants 
given  by  the  territory,  and  a  reasonable  per- 
centage on  the  others.  Territorial  warrants 
are  selling  her  ha)   now  at   forty-five 

cents  on  the  dollar,  and  appear  difficult  to  ob- 
tain even  at  those  figures.  Capitalists  are 
making  purchases  of  all  that  can  conveniently 
be  found  in  the  market,  and  consider  the  in- 
vestments a^  safe  and  calculated  to  yield  them 
idsome  profit  and  timely  return  of  the 
principal  and  interest.  County  warrants  are 
also  looking  up. 

The  most  imp.  ilitical  event  in  thi 

ritnry  in  the  year  1858  was  the  resignatii 

rnor.  Richardson.     <  In  the  16th  Q 
of  that  year  he  announced  his  intern 
signing  in  the  following  letter: 

T . 
Au 

ki:t. 
/>,■/•/.  of  Stt 

Sir-— I  have  the  honor  t.>  inform 
on  th(  January  next  I  shall  re  ign  the 

■ 
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I  deem  it  my  duty  thus  to  advise  you  of  my 
resignation  in  advance  so  that  the  president 
may  have  time  to  select  a  successor.  I  have 
the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  my  proclama- 
tion convening  the  legislature  in  advance  of 
the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  decision  of  the 
courts  renders  early  legislation  important  & 
I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  defer  the  resig- 
ntaion  to  that  time  believing  that  I  could  ac- 
complish more  than  one  not  familiar  with  the 


Downer  T.  Bramble 
Early  legislator  and  merchant  of  Nebraska 

difficulties  that  exist  and  the  laws  necessary 
to  obviate  those  difficulties. 

I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  obligation 
I  am  under  to  you  and  the  president  for  the 
confidence  you  have  resposed  in  me  and  the 
courtesy  that  has  characterized  your  inter- 
course with  me  while  holding  this  office. 

(Signed)  W.  A.  Richardson. 

But  the  governor  hastened  his  contemplated 
resignation  and  left  the  territory  for  good  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1858. 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  to  the  Quincy 
(Illinois)  Daily  Herald  of  June  5,  1857,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Richardson 
as  governor  of  Nebraska,  and  commenting  on 
the  event  said :  "We  presume  there  is  some 
mistake  about  it  as  we  have  no  idea  that 
Colonel  Richardson  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment."   On  the  7th  of  July  the  Herald  notes 


that  Richardson  has  declined  the  appointment. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1857,  the  same 
paper  notes  that  the  governorship  of  Nebraska 
has  been  again  tendered  to  Mr.  Richardson 
and  that  he  will  notify  the  president  of  his 
acceptance  the  next  day.  The  Herald  com- 
ments :  "The  fact  that  it  has  been  tendered 
again,  and  this  time  accepted,  we  regard  as  an 
indication  that  there  is  but  little  if  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  democracy  of  the 
country  upon  the  present  aspect  of  the  Kan- 
sas question." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Quincy,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1875,  on  the  occasion  of  memorial  ser- 
vices for  Colonel  Richardson,  General  Single- 
ton spoke  as  follows : 

He  was  benevolent,  kind  and  amiable ;  brave 
as  he  was  generous ;  confiding  as  he  was  hon- 
orable. His  frankness  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character,  and  one  of  his 
most  valuable  traits.  I  remember  the  time 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Nebraska,  he 
was  requested  by  Judge  Douglas  to  call  on 
President  Buchanan.  The  position  had  been 
tendered  him  twice,  and  both  times  declined. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  presidential  mansion 
when  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  appointment. 
He  stated  to  the  president  that  he  did  not  ac- 
cord with  him  upon  certain  questions,  and 
for  that  reason  could  not  accept.  Mr. 
Buchanan  stated  that  he  had  confidence  in  Col. 
Richardson,  and  begged  him  to  accept,  al- 
though they  did  not  agree  upon  all  questions. 

General  Singleton's  statement  that  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  urged  Richardson  to  take  the 
office,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  dis- 
agreement with  him  as  to  the  Kansas  question, 
is  confirmed  by  other  accounts  of  the  appoint- 
ment; and  it  appears  that  Senator  Douglas 
moved  Richardson's  confirmation  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The 
Quincy  Herald  of  January  26,  1858,  in  notic- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  governor  in  the  territory, 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

In  the  gubernatorial  reign  of  the  departed 
"excellency,"  Gov.  Izard,  it  was  sometimes 
found  convenient  to  bamboozle  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  innocent  executive  was  fre- 
quently led  into  the  commission  of  acts  which 
his  better  judgment  did  not  approve.  There 
is  no  hope  in  this  direction  with  Richardson. 

O.  H.  Downing  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Douglas  as  United  States  senator  after  the 
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latter's  death  in  1861,  and  Governor  Richard- 
son was  elected  to  till  the  unexpired  term,  tak- 
ing his  seat  January  30,  1863.  This  partial 
term  in  the  Senate  rounded  out  Richardson's 
important  political  career ;  for  by  this  time 
his  state  had  become  strongly  republican. 
Though  he  was  too  thoroughly  seasoned,  and 
too  brave  a  democrat  to  leave  his  discredited 
party  and  join  the  popular  party,  as  many 
other  democrats  in  his  state  and  throughout 
the  North  did  —  some  for  selfish,  and  some 
for  patriotic  motives  —  yet,  like  Douglas,  he 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
There  were  in  the  North  two  classes  of  critics 
of  the  abolitionist  spirit  manifest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  implacable  copperheads, 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  rebellious 
South,  and  those  who.  while  condemning  the 
attitude  and  the  acts  of  the  republicans  which 
they  sincerely  believed  to  be  mischievous  and 
otherwise  unwarranted,  yet  put  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  above  all  other  considera- 
tions. Though  Richardson  was  individualistic 
enough  to  have  stood  alone  in  this  respect,  the 
unqualified  expressions  of  Douglas  for  the 
Union  must  have  strongly  influenced  him.  His 
resignation  of  the  office  of  governor  of  Ne- 
braska illustrated  his  loyal  cooperation  with 
Douglas  in  the  latter's  unbending  opposition  to 
President  Buchanan's  sympathy  with  the 
Kansas  slavery  expansion  policy  of  the  south- 
ern faction  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  M.  M.  Bane,  of  Payson,  Illinois, 
dated  May  4,  1861,  after  stating  that  aggres- 
sive disunionists  of  the  South  were  deter- 
mined to   destroy  the   Democratic  party  and 


the    Union   and    had   aided    in   the   election   of 

•In  to  thai  id  that  r. 

milted  in  ■ 
amendment  to  the  Constitul 

if  politic  -.  could  have  .vitli- 

out  dishonor  to  the  nation  or  to  any  individ- 
ual, but  republicans  defeated  them  all.  he 


Oi.ivi.r  Persy  m  \ 

"However  much  we  have  differed  in  the  past, 
there  are  great  present  duties  upon  which  we 
can  all  agree.  Whether  the  laws  that  are 
passed  are  wise  or  unwise,  whether  the  gov- 
ernment is  wisely  or  unwisely  administered, 
every  citizen  owes  as  a  solemn  duty  to  obey 
the  law,  to  support  the  constitution,  to  repel 
invasion  and  to  defend  the 
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[Note  —  Sireno  B.  Colson  was  a  pioneer  banker   of    Fremont,    Nebraska] 


CHAPTER  XII 


Land  Sales  —  Half-Breed  Tract  — United  States  Surveys  —  Appointment  os  Govern- 
or Black  —  First  Territorial  Fair  —  Chapman-Ferguson 
Contest  —  Annexation  to  Kansas 


XI  7T1ILK  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  — 
»  '  what  they  might  or  might  not  do,  and 
chiefly  in  reference  to  sectional  questions  — 
were  still  the  chief  topics  of  public  interest, 
they  were  becoming  less  exclusively  so ;  and 
in  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
sessions,  consideration  of  land  sales,  the  ter- 
ritorial fair,  state  government,  party  organiza- 
tions and  conventions,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  South  Platte  section  to  Kansas  afforded 
busy  and  healthful  diversion,  and  the  attempt 
to  sustain  some  view  of  these  important  sub- 
jects served  to  strengthen  the  wings  of  a 
strenuous  but  still  fledgling  press.  The  news- 
papers boomed  the  gold  mines  for  the  sake  of 
the  resulting  advantage  of  the  traffic  thereto 
across  the  Plains,  and  commendation  of  the 
route  starting  from  their  town  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  others  by  the  journals  respectively 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  and  Brownville,  in 
point  of  energy  and  glowing  headlines,  are  the 
reminders  if  not  the  full  prototype  of  the 
present-day  yellow  journalism. 

Sale  of  the  Public  Lands.  Sale  of  tin- 
public  lands,  which  had  been  fought  off,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  heroic  spirit  and  effort,  was 
now  accepted  without  remonstrance,  not  be- 
cause it  was  desired  by  the  settlers,  but  rather 
because  it  was  regarded  as  inevitable.  The 
sale  was  advertised  to  take  place  at  Nebraska 
City  August  1st  to  29th;  at  Omaha,  July  5th 
to  25th;  at  Dakota,  July  18th,  and  at  Brown- 
ville, August  8th  and  September  5,  1859.  The 
sales  were  confined  to  specific  townships  north 
of  the  base  line  and  east  of  the  6th  meridian, 
the  Sac  and  Fox  and  the  half-breed  n 
tions  being  excepted. 

The  Hau?-breed  Tract.    By  the  ti 


Prairie   du   Chien,   July    15,    1830,    wh 

ii  as  the  half-breed  reservation,  in  Rich- 
ardson count)-,  was  set  aside  for  the  "(  taoaha, 

Ioway,  Ottoe,  Yancton,  and  Santce  Sioux 
half-breeds."  The  reservation  was  Mir 
as  early  as  1837  and  1838,  and  the  western 
line  was  retraced  in  1855.  As  defined  by  the 
treaty,  the  reservation  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Missouri  river,  on  the  north  by 
the  Little  Nemaha,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line 
starting  from  a  point  on  the  Little  Nemaha 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  a  direct  line,  the 
stream  last  named  being  the  boundary  line 
from  the  ten  mile  point  to  the  mouth  at  the 
.Missouri  river. 

It  was  later  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  a  resurvey  was  ordered  by  Joseph 
S.  Wilson,  acting  commissioner  for  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  and  all  lines  of  the  former  sur- 
vey were  obliterated.  A  portion  of  the  land 
included  in  the  former  survey  ■■  linp;- 

ly  offered   for  sale,  and  after  the  terr: 
organization,   settlers   and    speculatoi 
pied  the  lands  up  the  Line  of  the  former 
\ev.     The  new  survey   threw  a   considerable 
tract  of   the   settled   land    inside   tb- 

ambitious    town    of    Archer,    the 
county  seat  of  Richard  i  mile 

inside  thi  The  white  claimant 

the   land   between   the   new    line   and   th< 

induced   Fenner   Fei  .  then  delegate  n< 

to  procure  the  ■  bill 

arbitrarily    adopting    the    old    survey    ns    the 

lary  of  tl  The  n 

of  the  champions  of  the  bill  was  im| 
the  I  I 
meantime,   the   Missouri   r:. 
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The  Appointment  of  Governor  Black. 
Judge  Samuel  W.  Black  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  in  February,  1859,  and 
assumed  the  office  on  the  2d  of  the  following 
May,  Secretary  Morton  having  been  acting 
governor  since  the  departure  of  Governor 
Richardson,  December  5,  1858.  The  appoint- 
ment was  gratifying  to  the  people  because  the 
new  governor  was  popular,  but  more  because 


with  the  commonwealth.  Indeed,  compara- 
tively, he  was  an  old  citizen,  and  there  had 
been  a  popular  call  for  his  appointment 
through  the  newspapers ;  and  there  was  "great 
rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  entire  press  of  the 
territory  over  the  appointment."  The  Ne- 
braska City  News,  "the  first  to  raise  the  name 
of  Black  for  governor,"  feels  particularly 
jubilant  and  happy.    "His  brilliant  talents,  his 


The   Iron    Monument   Marking  the    Southeast  Corner  of  Nebraska 

The  above  engraving  is  made  from  a  recent  photograph  taken  from  a  point  looking  north 
and  east,  showing  the  Missouri  river  in  the  background  and  the  south  and  west  surface  of 
the  monument,  with  "40°  N.  Lat."  in  relief  letters  on  the  west  side  and  "Kansas"  on  the 
south.  The  figure  standing  by  the  monument  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Wright,  staff  artist  of  the 
Morton  History. 


their  home  rule  sentiment  was  gratified. 
Black's  three  predecessors  had  all  been  im- 
portations, or  rather  exportations  from  far- 
distant  states,  and  though  he  had  been  sent 
from  Pennsylvania  as  judge  of  the  second 
judicial  district  in  1857,  yet  there  was  a 
popular  feeling  that  he  had  become  identified 


legal  learning,  his  quick,  active  and  sagacious 
intellect,  his  generous  impulses  and  noble  soul 
have  endeared  him  to  us  —  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory." Evidently  Morton  was  not  looking 
over  Milton  Reynolds's  editorial  shoulder  that 
day.  For  Black  had  a  besetting  sin,  very 
common,  it  is  true,  among  the  politicians,  and 


FIRST  TERRIT<  )RIAL  FAIR 


even  those  who  held  the  high  ['lares  of  that 
time,  hut  in  his  case  a  serious  clog  to  useful- 
ness.   Later  —  April  16th  —  the  News  a 
with  great  show  of  indignation  the  following 
animadversion  of  the  Washington  corn- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  8th: 


time  roh: 

mild- 
mannered  new 

and  malicious  lies,  manufactun 
the  benefit  of  the  black  republii 


From  photographs  by  John   Wright,  staff  artist  of  Hit  Morton  Hi 

EAST  FACE  NORTH    AND  WKST  VIEW 

Three  Views  OS  the  Iron  Monument  at  the  Southeast  Ckner 


"The  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Black  as  governor  of  Nebraska  was  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  intemperate.  This  was 
about  two  months  ago.  Ever  since  that  time  he 
has  been  in  this  city  illustrating  the  truth  of 


tirelv   off   the    field    by    it-    own    unbridled 

charges  along  the  same  line. 

fERMTOJU  The   ' 

rritorial    fair 
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[Note  —  J.  N.  H.  Patrick  was  quartermaster  of  Nebraska  volunteers,  1861.     He  served  four  terms  in 
the  Nebraska  state  legislature  from  Douglas  county.] 


CHAPMAN  FERGUSON  O  >VI 


and  lasting  three  days.  Mr.  Furnas,  presi- 
dent of  the  first  board  of  agriculture,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  important  function: 

Last  week  we  attended  the  first  Territorial 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Fair  at  Nebraska 
City.  The  result  of  this,  not  only  thi 
Nebraska  Territorial  Fair,  but  the  first  Terri- 
torial Fair  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  was 
most  gratifying.  It  was  a  perfect  success, 
when  we  take  everything  into  consideration. 
The  times  are  hard,  and  many  at  a  distance 
felt  that  they  could  not  incur  the  expense  of 
attending.  The  regular  steamboat  packets 
were  all  out  of  order  —  one  sunk,  and  the 
other  fast  on  a  sand  bar  —  and  going  to  and 
fro  in  that  way  cut  off;  we  arc  in  the  midst 
of  election  excitement,  and  everybody  think- 
ing and  talking  politics.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  repeat,  the  result  was 
all  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise 
could  expect.     .     . 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  farm  products, 
mechanism,  works  of  art,  etc.,  were  creditable 
indeed.  Of  course  there  was  not  that  variety 
to  be  found  in  the  county  or  state  fair  in  the 
states.  What  there  was,  however,  was  un- 
surpassed anywhere.  The  attendance  on  the 
last  two  days  especially  was  large  —  all  classes 
were  there,  from  the  chief  executive  to  the 
humblest  citizen. 

The  records  show  that  neither  the  president 
nor  the  orator  of  the  occasion  was  a  pre- 
tender, but  that  both  had  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture.  Mr.  A.  D.  Jones,  of  the 
board  of  agriculture,  in  his  invitation  to  Mor- 
ton to  deliver  the  address,  assures  him  that 
he  is  eminently  qualified  to  edify  an  audience 
of  practical  agriculturists  by  reason  of  his 
"position  as  a  successful  agriculturist,"  and 
in  the  list  of  premiums  awarded  we  find  these 
entries :  Blooded  horses,  J.  S.  Morton,  best 
stallion  over  four  years  old,  $4;  and  again, 
best  stallion  for  draught  over  four  years  old, 
$10;  and  still  again,  best  Suffolk  boar,  one 
year  old,  $5 ;  and  President  Furnas  is  credited 
with  three  first  premiums  for  Devon  cattle. 
But  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  fair  was, 
or  rather  is,  the  address  by  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton. It  was  delivered,  as  President  Furnas 
states  in  his  introduction  of  the  speaker,  "from 
the  improvised  rostrum  of  a  farm  v. 
placed  in  the  shade  of  this  native  oak  tree." 


The  address  i-  important  because  a  >-  a  his- 

of  the  first  eventful  formal 
of  the  territory  — a  remarkably  realisti 
lucid  history  by  an  active,  keo  rtici- 

pant   in  the  events  he  pictures  --  and  bl 
it  brings  us  for  the  first  tin*  with 

a  notable  figure  of  the  commonwealth.  In  his 
exaltation  of  the  home  builder  the  young  man 
of    twenty-seven    Fi  a    Kadi: 

teristic  and  channel  of  influence  of  his  ma- 
turer  manhood.  The  closing,  or  prophetic 
part   of   the  address   discloses   the   ability    to 

straight  and  clear"  and  to  beli.\e  accord 
ingly,   while  others,  of  only  ordinary   \ 
doubted  or  disbelieved 

Chapman-Fergi  ;.     The  regu- 

lar biennial  contest  over  the  election  of 
gate  to  Congress  was  decided  in  favor  of 
Ferguson,  February  10,  1859,  by  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  99  to  93.  As  in 
the  Bennet-Chapman  contest,  the  elections 
committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  seating 
Chapman,  the  contestant,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  2. 
The  majority  found  that  the  total  vote  of 
Florence,  as  returned  by  the  canvassers,  was 
401,  of  which  Ferguson  had  received  364  and 
Chapman  4,  and  that  this  vote  should  be 
thrown  out  entirely,  insisting  that  it  was 
greatly  inflated,  and  that  a  year  later  it  was 
only  one-third  as  large — 159.  Making  some 
additional  changes  in  minor  precincts,  they 
pman  a  majority  of  376.  The  mi- 
nority consented  to  throw  out  only  IS  votes, 
which  had  been  received  at  Florence  after  the 
hour  for  closing  the  polls,  and,  contending 
that  only  159  votes  had  been  counted  by  the 
canvassers  for  Florence,  gave  Ferguson  34 
majority.  The  territorial  board  of  cam 
had  given  Ferguson  1,654  and  Chapman  1,597. 
While  the  final  vote  does  not  show  a  dh 
along  party  lines,  yet  there  was  a  leaning  to- 
ward Ferguson  on  the  part  of  the  mosl 
nounced  republicans,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  democrats  toward  Chapman.  The 
three  famous  Washburne  brothers--  Klihu  of 

Illinois.  Cadwallader  of  Wisconsin,  and 

of   Maine  —  already  all  republii 

seat  Ferguson;  and  Israel,  who.  with 
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Dr.  John  E.  Summers,  Sr. 
Prominent  army  surgeon.     Medical  director  depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,   1874 


John  Taffe 

Member  of   early  legislatures  and  president  of 

council 


William  D.  Brown 
Member  second  territorial  legislature 


Dr.  Erastus  N.  Upjohn 
Very  early  settler  of  Bellevue,  Nebraska, 
geon  during  the  Civil  War 


Army  sur- 


ANNEXATK  >X  TO  KANSAS 


of  South  Carolina,  signed  the  minority  report 
for  Ferguson,  ably  conducted  his  case  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  testimony  of  our 
whilom  councilman  and  capital  commissioner, 
James  C.  Mitchell,  tells  us  of  the  population 
of  Florence  at  that  time.  It  was  charged  by 
Chapman  that  a  large  illegal  Mormon  vote 
had  been  polled,  and  in  answer  to  a  que 
as  to  total  population  and  the  number  of 
Mormons,  Mitchell  said:  "I  think  not  less 
than  two  thousand  population  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  actual  Mormons."  Though 
the  testimony  was  very  conflicting,  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  urged  with  great  force  that  Chapman's 
part  of  it  was  ex  parte  and  hearsay,  while 
Ferguson's  was  given  by  actual  residents  and 
in  regular  form. 

Annexation  to  Kansas.  The  year  1859 
marked  the  culmination  of  sectional  strife. 
and  its  last  manifestation  was  in  the  attempt 
by  the  South  Platte  section  to  secede  and  be- 
come attached  to  Kansas.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  mention  of  this  project  until  J. 
Sterling  Morton  introduced  a  memorial  to 
Congress  in  its  favor,  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1856. 
The  very  boldness  and  originality  of  the  im- 
portant movement  which  the  memorial  started 
would  alone  point  to  Morton  as  its  author: 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

Your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
territory  of  Nebraska,  desiring  not  only  the 
welfare  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  but 
wishing  harmony  and  quiet  throughout  the 
entire  domain  of  our  cherished  government. 
respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  bodies 
that  the  annexation  to  Kansas  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  Nebraska  south  of  Platte  river  will  be 
to  the  interests  of  this  territory  and  to  the 
general  good  of  the  entire  Union. 

The  great  Platte  river  is  a  natural  boun- 
dary mark,  and  seems  as  though  intended  by 
nature  for  the  dividing  line  between  two  great 
states.  It  is  almost  impossible  (and  tin 
has  been  perfectly  so)  to  either  ford,  ferry  or 
bridge  this  stream.  It,  therefore,  separates 
both  in  identity  of  interests,  and  in  fact,  the 


portions  of  Nebraska  lying  upoi 
of  it. 

Your  memorial]  licit, 

then,  that  their  representati  hon- 

orable bodies,  though  they  may  1- 
imperfectly  -ft  forth,  may  meet  with  du< 
favorable  consideration. 

Lastly,    your    memorialist  ent    that 

this  addition  to  K  ith  Platte 

braska,  will  effectually  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  either  of  the  tern: 
and  that  it  will  guarantee  to  freedom  th( 

ritory  of  Kan  e  fate  in  regard  t"  this 

great  question   is   still   undecided   and   doubt- 
ful; our  interests  are  advanced,  and  the  agi- 


JOHM    POWBBS  JOH  K 

Surveyor  of  boundary  li"<'  between  K  . 

tation   and   strife    now     rife    throughout    the 
Union    upon    the    momentous   query,   "Shall 
Kansas  be  free?"  is  forever  answered  by  an 
irrevocable  affirmative.1 
Though    consideration    of    this    movement 
postponed   by   a   \<>te  of  20  to   5, 
the  strength  which  it   subsequently  acquired 
shows    that    it    was    more    than    an    and. 
personal   device   of    Morton's   to   alarm   and 
.  the  hated  North  Platte.    Bui  thi 
slumbered   till   the   beginning 
i  //  p.  1 
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when  it  was  awakened  and  started  with  a 
real  vigor  by  the  shock  and  suggestion-  of 
the  Florence  legislative  dismemberment.  The 
Nezvs  now  pressed  on  the  movement  with 
vigor,  and  the  Advertiser  soon  became  an  in- 
dustrious second.  It  was  charged  that  all  the 
federal  appropriations  had  gone,  and  would 
continue  to  go  for  improvements  north  of  the 
Platte,  and  an  ardent  annexation  correspon- 
dent of  the  News  aptly  "dropped  into  poetry" 
to  enforce  his  plausible  argument  for  division  : 

"Lands   intersected   by   a   narrow    frith   abhor    each 

other  — 
Mountains  interposed  make  enemies  of  nations 
That  had  else  like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into 

one."  2 

The  News 3  itself  begins  a  vigorous  edi- 
torial bombardment  against  the  hateful  tie 
that  binds  it  to  the  north  country. 

As  an  ultimate  result  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature,  we  see  other  than  a  doubtful 
triumph  of  an  arrogant  majority  or  the  tem- 
porary success  of  a  faction  breeding  minority. 
We  see  in  it  the  cheering  sign  that  Nebraska 
is  to  be  politically  dismembered;  we  see  in  it 
another  and  overwhelming  argument,  as  we 
think,  in  favor  of  the  speedy,  peaceful,  sep- 
aration of  South  Platte  Nebraska  from  North 
Platte.     .     . 

Our  purpose  is  to  deduce  from  the  fact 
that  another  session  of  the  legislature  has 
been  frittered  away,  another  and  important 
argument  in  favor  of  a  quiet,  peaceable  sep- 
aration of  South  Platte  Nebraska  from  North 
Platte.  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but 
there  is  no  peace  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the 
same  political  organization  with  North  Platte. 
Is  not  three  years  experience  enough  to  teach 
every  thinking,  sensible  man  south  of  the 
Platte  that  fact?  To  leave  them  is  the  only 
remedy  we  can  see.  Some  may  say,  let  us 
stay  and  fight  it  out.  But  what  has  been  the 
result?  What  do  we  gain  by  "fighting  it 
out?"  The  able  communication  of  our  corre- 
spondent last  week  showed  what  has  been  the 
result  of  three  years  "fighting  it  out."  We  are 
as  willing  to  "fight  it  out"  as  any  one  when 
there  is  anything  to  be  made  by  it  for  South 
Platte;  but  we  submit  that  "the  tale  of  the 
Kilkenny  cat  battle  does  not  convey  philosophy 
particularly  cheering  or  encouraging.  _ 

A  bill  to  create  a  new  county  —  Strick- 
land—  out  of  parts  of  Otoe  and  Cass  helped 


to  precipitate  the  trouble,  and  the  day  after 
Morton's  motion  to  reject  it  was  defeated  — 
9  to  25,  only  two  North  Platte  members  sus- 
taining the  motion  —  he  for  the  second  time 
introduced  an  annexation  memorial.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Morton  that  in  spite  of  this 
plain  provocation  of  the  threatened  dismem- 
berment of  his  county  he  remained  in  Omaha 
with  the  Douglas  members  when  the  Flor- 
ence secession  occurred  two  days  later.  The 
Advertiser  at  first  strongly  opposed  annexa- 
tion, insisting  that  nothing  whatever  would  be 
gained  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was 
everything  to  lose,  and  it  denounced  those 
"who  would  tie  us  to  Kansas  in  order  to  settle 
without  doubt  the  slavery  question."  In  the 
opinion  of  this  journal  not  a  hundred  voters 
in  the  South  Platte  country  favored  annexa- 
tion. By  the  2d  of  December,  however,  the 
Advertiser  has  become  a  positive  annexation- 
ist: 

For  two  years  past  —  in  fact  nearly  ever 
since  the  organization  of  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas—there has  been  considerable  said  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it  as  to  the  practical 
operations  and  beneficial  results  most  likely  to 
arise  by  annexing  "South  Platte"  Nebraska  to 
Kansas.  .  .  We  have  opposed  such  a 
proposition  for  the  single  reason  that  we 
would  thus  become  mixed  up  in  the  "Kansas 
difficulties."  These  difficulties  being  now  re- 
moved, or  settled,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  and  weighty  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  movement.     .     . 

In  the  first  place,  the  Platte  river  is  a 
natural  boundary  line;  has  been,  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
dividing  the  two  sections  of  Nebraska,  known 
as  "North  Platte,"  and  "South  Platte."  Full 
one  half  the  season  it  is  utterly  impassable. 
It  cannot  be  bridged  except  at  enormous  ex- 
pense; and  should  this  be  done,  owing  to  the 
treacherous  embankments  and  bed  of  the 
river,  nine  chances  to  one,  the  first  freshet 
after  its  completion  would  sweep  it  away. 

Again,  there  has  grown  up  a  bitter  sec- 
tional or  local  feeling  between  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  country,  entering  into  almost 
every  question  that  may  be  agitated;  which 
always  has  and  always  will  prevent  har- 
monious effort  and  retard  the  progress  and 

2  The  Nebraska  News,  January  9,  1858. 
s  January  16,  1858. 
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development  of  the  territory.     In  short,  there 
are  no  interests  in  common  at  stake. 

And  still  again,  while  we  remain  as  w< 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  admitted 
into  the  great  sisterhood  of  states  si. 
years  to  come.  We  have  not  the  population 
to  gain  admittance.  We  have  not  the  financial 
ability  to  sustain  ourselves  as  an  independent 
state  government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  line  as  it  now  ex- 
ists between  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  really 
only  imaginary  —  on  paper  —  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  it  cannot  be  found;  not  even 
a  stone  or  stake  denotes  the  separating  line. 
except  perhaps  some  private  mark  of  the  sur- 
veyor known  only  to  himself.  The  natural 
interests  of  the  two  sections  spoken  of  are- 
one  and  the  same;  nature  has  so  arranged, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

By  annexation  we  assist  to  swell  a  popu- 
lation sufficiently  large  to  gain  immediate  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  thus  take  our 
place  in  the  rank  as  a  sovereign  state,  with  a 
voice,  votes,  and  influence  in  our  National 
Council.  We  become  identified  with  a  portion 
of  the  country  possessing  a  world  wide  noto- 
riety. And  however  much  we  may  deplore 
the  manner  of  obtaining,  and  the  cost  of  that 
notoriety,  yet  must  admit  Kansas  has  an  ad 
vertisement  unprecedented;  attention  has  bei  n 
drawn  to  her  from,  we  might  say,  almost 
every  portion  of  the  known  world. 

The  Advertiser  is  now  able  to  find  in 
Nemaha,  JoTinson,  and  Clay  counties  a  very 
general  opinion  in  favor  of  annexation ;  but 
Samuel  G.  Daily,  who  begins  to  assume  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  in  the  republican  party  in 
the  territory,  opposes  annexation  : 

If  the  object  was  to  divide  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  and  take  all  between  the  Platte  and 
Kansas  rivers,  and  make  a  new  territory,  I 
would  have  no  objections.  But  to  annex  all 
south  of  the  Platte  to  Kansas  I  have  n 
objections.  .  .  As  we  now  stand  in  Ne- 
braska, south  of  the  Platte  has  the  majority, 
and  has  the  controlling  power  in  this  terri- 
tory. According  to  the  apportionment  passed 
at  the  last  session,  we  have  one  majority  in 
the  House,  and  in  another  year  will  have  more. 
We  can  control  legislation  to  our  own  benefit, 
and  have  a  due  share  of  all  public  im] 
ments.  But  if  annexed  to  Kansas  it  will  throw 
us  away  off  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
territory,  without  number  or  power  to 
control  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  this  por- 


tion  of    the  ||    the 

improvements    will    be    tai 

nearer  the  center,  .md   we   w  ill   I  ■• 
mere    ban 

help  pay  their  enormous  public  debt,  and  with- 
out strength  to  help  ourselves  in  ai 

And  again,  all  the  good  land-  withii 
hundred  miles  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  Kan- 
ire  already  claimed  or  preempted,  while 

we  have  much  fine  land  unclaimed,  within 
ten  miles  of  the  river.     Thl  will 

be  that  with  their  twenty  million  a<  I 
and    numerous    railroad    grants,    that    will    al- 
most  certainly    be   given,    they    will    literally 
sweep  all   our  good   lands   near  the   river  and 

hold  them  above  Cong  i  .  and  so  they 

can    neither   be   claimed   or   entered    by    ■ 
settlers,  thus  virtually  stopping  all  impi 
ments   for  year-. 

And  still  again,  I  am  opposed  to  it  b© 
it    is    a    Lecompton-English-Bill-Administra- 
tion   measure,    intended   to  give   a   chai 
get  out  of,  or  rather  to  sustain,  the  position 
taken,   that   no   more    free   states   shall   be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  unless  she  has  the  93- 

000  in  population. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  a  mas-  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Nebraska  City  for  the  fur- 
therance of  annexation,  and  a  numerous 
committee,  of  which  Charles  P.  Holly  was 
chairman,  reported  a  resolution  which  de- 
clared that  "the  people  residing  south  of  the 

1  Matte  river  in  Nebraska  territory  are  nearly 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  in  on  of 
the  proposed  p  aid  territory  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  state  of  Kansas, 
and  its  speedy  admission  into  the  Union;  that 
the  entire  press  south  of  the  Platte  (  with  one 
weak   solitary   exception  )    have   proven   them- 

-  cornet  exponents  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  we  commend  them  as  faithful 
sentinels  on  the  watch  tower  of  the  public 
weal!  Congress  should  immediate' 
the  power  reserved  in  the  organic  act  of  car- 
rein^  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  residing 
south  of  the  Platte  by  providing  for  a  change 
of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  tcrritor- 
yed  for  by  this  convention;  that  the 
Platti  3  natural  and  aim 

boundary  while  the  country  south  in   K 
and  Nebr  ■•  divided  b)  inary 

line,    is    perfectly    similar   in   din  1   ami 
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productions,  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  as  identical  as  the  country  is  naturally 
indivisible." 

These  rhetorical  pyrotechnics  were  the  mere 
firecrackers  of  the  resolutions ;  the  sky-rocket 
was  put  off  later : 

Resolved,  That  Kansas,  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  Platte  river,  extending  west  to 
the  100th  degree  of  longitude,  or  so  as  to 
include  a  suitable  amount  of  territory,  would 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  important  states 
in  the  great  west.  With  a  mild  and  genial 
and  healthy  climate,  and  exuberantly  fertile 
soil,  valuable  rocks  and  minerals,  sylvan  groves 
and  sparkling  streams,  situated  on  the  great 
national  highway  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  if  her  enterprising  population  were  pro- 
tected by  the  aegis  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice,  her  march  to  great- 
ness and  power  would  be  steadiry,  but 
speedily  onward  and  upward. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  delegate  con- 
vention was  held  at  Brownville  at  which  Clay, 
Gage,  Johnson,  Nemaha,  Otoe,  and  Richard- 
son —  all  the  South  Platte  counties  except 
Cass,  Saline,  and  Lancaster  —  were  repre- 
sented. T.  M.  Marquett,  we  are  told,  though 
present,  declined  to  act  as  a  delegate  because 
he  had  not  been  commissioned  by  the  people 
of  his  county.  For  a  man  who  is  to  run  for 
Congress  this  very  year  and  on  a  specific  pro- 
fession of  sympathy  for  South  Platte  interests, 
the  question  whether  the  voters  of  his  section 
are  for  or  against  annexation  must  settle  the 
question  whether  the  principle  of  annexation 
is  sound  or  unsound ;  and  so  Daily  becomes  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  which 
are  to  come  out  strong  for  the  dismember- 
ment scheme,  though  his  organ,  the  Adver- 
tiser, afterward  defended  him  against  the 
charge  that  he  was  an  annexationist,  by  insist- 
ing that  he  spoke  against  annexation  in  the 
convention.  Marquett,  who  was  waiting  to 
take  his  turn  as  candidate  for  delegate  to 
Congress  when  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
this  temporary  pro-annexation  sentiment 
should  be  spent,  but  might  be  remembered 
injuriously  in  the  North  Platte,  twice  declined 
the  invitation  of  the  convention  to  take  part 
in  its  proceedings.  Stephen  F.  Nuckolls,  of 
Otoe  county,  was  president  of  the  convention, 


and  the  still  familiar  names  of  Elmer  S. 
Dundy,  Robert  W.  Furnas,  and  Jefferson  B. 
Weston  —  the  last  even  then  from  Gage 
county — -were  on  the  list  of  those  who  were 
to  prepare  an  address  "to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas and  South  Platte." 

The  memorial  presented  to  Congress  epi- 
tomized the  resolutions  passed  at  the  conven- 
tion. There  was  dissent  —  though  apparently 
weak  —  from  this  action,  and  "a  few  persons 
from  four  counties  met  at  a  private  residence 
in  Nebraska  City,"  and  adopted  adverse  reso- 
lutions. 

In  the  meantime  —  December  23,  1858  — 
Mr.  Parrott  of  Kansas  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  making  the 
Platte  river  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
territory,  but  it  was  never  reported  from  the 
committee  on  territories.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Kansas  newspapers,  among  them  the 
Leavenworth  Herald  and  the  Topeka  Tribune, 
favored  annexation. 

On  the  2d  of  May  a  mass  convention  was 
held  at  Nebraska  City  and  adopted  more  reso- 
lutions which  recited,  among  many  other 
things,  that  "the  pestiferous  Platte  should  be 
the  northern  boundary  of  a  great  agricultural 
and  commercial  state" ;  that  "we,  the  citizens 
of  Nebraska,  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  constitution"  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Wyandotte  convention  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  5th  of  July;  "that  it  is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  every  people  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  state  government  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  Union  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  said  state."  The  meeting  decided 
that  an  election  should  be  held  in  the  several 
South  Platte  counties  on  the  7th  of  June  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  Kansas  convention, 
the  basis  of  representation  being  "the  same 
as  it  was  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature."  This  meeting  appointed  a  cen- 
tral committee  for  each  county  to  organize 
the  election  machinery  in  the  precincts,  com- 
posed as  follows:  Cass  county,  William  H. 
Spratlin,  Samuel  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Alfred  H. 
Townsend;  Gage  county,  Jefferson  B.  Wes- 
ton, Dr.  Herman  M.  Reynolds,  Capt.  Albert 
Towle ;  Johnson  county,  Charles  A.  Goshen, 
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William  P.  Walker,  William  K.  Spears; 
Nemaha  county,  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Seymour 
Belden,  Dr.  Jerome  Hoover;  Otoe  county, 
Allen  A.  Bradford,  William  E.  Pardee,  Wil- 
liam L.  Boydston;  Pawnee  county.  Christian 
Bobst,  H.  G.  Lore,  Pleasant  M.  Rogers: 
Richardson  county,  William  1'.  Loan,  Elmer 
S.  Dundy,  Abel  D.  Kirk. 

The  Advertiser  relates  that,  though  the 
elections  in  Nemaha  county  "were  poorly  at- 
tended as  we  had  every  reason  to  expect." 
yet  "the  expression  in  favor  of  annexation 
was  seven  to  one,  which  we  think  really  about 
the  feeling  in  the  county  on  the  subject." 
The  News  says  that  every  county  south  of 
the  Platte  river  had  elected  delegates.  In 
Otoe  county  there  was  a  light  vote  because 
the  opposition  "played  the  Black  Republican 
game  of  Kansas  and  refused  to  vote,"  yet, 
while  1,078  ballots  were  cast  at  the  previous 
election  on  a  full  vote,  900  electors  had  signed 
an  annexation  petition. 

We  may  assume  that  the  sentiment  of  Otoe 
and   Nemaha  counties  touching  this  weighty 
matter  was  representative  of  that  of  the  whole 
South  Platte  district.    Its  remarkable  strength 
and  approximate  unanimity  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  three  nearly  distinct  sources:     The 
bitter  sectional  feud,  the  physical  impediment 
of  the  Platte  river,  and  the  prospect  of  much 
earlier  admission  to  statehood  by  annexation 
to  an  already  important  territory  than  by  con- 
tinual   unnatural    connection    with    the    insig- 
nificant North  Platte  country.     And  then  the 
still  lingering  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  of  the  little-tried  Plains  country,  stim- 
ulated, too,  by  the  ever-present  sense  of  iso- 
lation, had  evidently  and  naturally  produced 
a  feeling  of  dependence.    The  prospect  of  the 
exchange  of  a  physically  unnatural,  sentimen- 
tally hateful,  and  therefore  weakening  union, 
for  a  union  to  whose  completeness  there  was 
no  obstacle,  physical  or  sentimental,  and  which 
promised  immediate  strength  and  importance 
in  a  political,  and  also  in  a  wider  sociological 
sense,  might  well  have  been  alluring.    This  re- 
markable annexation  movement  may  be  really 
understood  only  from  this  psychological  view- 
point. 


The    Wyandi 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  James   M. 
Winchell  as  president  and  John  A.  Martin,  a 
prominent  figure  in  our  conten  Kan- 

retary.     Winchell  by  a 

..:'  M,  to  13  fur  his  democrat:  -it, 

J.  T.   Barton.     This   i 

why   the  convention   wished,  and   was  able  to 
reject    the   proposition    for   the   annexation   of 
the  democratic  South  Platte.     On  the  12th  of 
July  "Messrs.  Nichols,  Reeve-.  Furnas,  llew- 
ett,    Keeling,   Chambers,    Taylor,    Niks.  Crox- 
ton.    Rennet,    Dawson,    and    1  >oane,    the    N 
braska  delegates,  are  given  seats  as  honorary 
delegates  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
northern  boundary  question.     On  the  15th  the 
Nebraska  delegates  were  heard.     On  the  16th 
it  was  voted  by  25  to   13  that  the  northern 
boundary   remain   unchanged."     Of   the   Ne- 
braska delegates  named,  Samuel  A.  Chambers, 
Robert  W.  Furnas,  Obadiah  B.  Hcwett,  and 
William    W.     Keeling    were     from     Nemaha 
county,    and    William    H.    Taylor,    John    II. 
Croxton,  Jacob  Dawson,  and  Mills  S.  Reeves 
from  Otoe  county.     On  the  morning  of  July 
11th  "the  credentials  of  the  delegation  to  this 
body   from  the  territory  of  Nebraska"   were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  credentials,  and 
the  next  day  Mr.  Thatcher  presented  a  me- 
morial from  "the  delegation  to  this  convention 
elected  by  the  people  of  that  portion  of  Ne- 
braska lying  south  of  the  Platte  river,"  and 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  preambles  and  bill  of  rights ;  but  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Forman   it  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee   of   thirteen   which   was   appointed 
the   next    day.      I  >n    the    12th    the    Nebraska 
delegates  were  admitted  to  the   floor  of   the 
convention,  but   were  not  permitted  to  vote. 
On  the  15th  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Taylor,  "the 
gentlemen     representing     southern     Nebraska 
upon    the    floor,"    delivered    addresses    which 
occupy   thirteen   pages  of   the    report   of   the 
proceedings.     Tried  by  their  home  reputation 
and    achievement,    Nebraska's    oral    reprr 
tatives  in  the  convention  must  have  been  quite 
moderate.      Taylor    had    been    dubbed    "The 
Oratorical"    in    the    legislature   of    1858,    and 
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the  voice  of  Reeves  was  all  but  as  ubiquitous. 
The  Wyandotte  correspondent  of  the  Law- 
rence Republican  writes  as  follows :  "Four 
delegates  are  here  from  Nebraska  urging  the 
Platte  river  as  our  northern  boundary.  They 
will  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  seat  on  the  floor 
to  discuss  the  boundary  question.  I  do  not 
think  the  boundaries,  north  or  south," will  be 
altered." 


Colonel  Lorin  Miller 
Pioneer  of  Omaha 

On  the  22d  of  July  Mr.  McDowell  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  congress  be  memorialized 
to  include  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  that  portion  of  southern  Nebraska 
lying  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Kansas  and  the  Platte  river. 

After  a  debate  covering  pages  270  to  287 
of  the  report,  the  resolution  was  rejected  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  19  to  29. 

The  Nezvs  was  furious  at  the  rebuff,  and  in 
letting  out  its  feelings  it  lets  in  some  light  on 
the  motives  of  the  Kansans.  After  stating 
that,  "a  vast  majority  of  citizens  residing 
south  of  the  Platte  had  been  vigilant  and 
extremely  active"  in  the  project  for  state  gov- 


ernment, "so  much  so  that  strong  overtures 
were  made  to  our  neighboring  sister  of  Kan- 
sas for  annexation  to  her  soil  and  thus  secure 
more  speedy  admission  into  the  sisterhood  of 
states"  ;  and  that  "the  movement  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  our  brethren  north  of  the 
Platte,  mainly,  as  we  suppose,  because  it  would 
tend  to  retard  the  march  of  Nebraska  to  state 
organization,"  this  leading  organ  of  South 
Platte  sentiment  breaks  into  the  core  of  its 

subject : 

By  sheer  infatuation,  or  most  likely  by  cor- 
ruption or  its  equivalent,  political  scoundrel- 
ism,  the  Kansas  Constitutional  Convention, 
largely  Black  Republican,  has  refused  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  Kansas  to  the  Platte 
river,  has  refused  to  memorialize  congress  on 
the  subject,  has  refused  to  refer  the  proposi- 
tion to  congress,  and  has  virtually  said  to  this 
great  South  Platte  country,  we  don't  want 
your  valuable  salt  springs,  your  inexhaustible 
coal  beds,  your  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  river  boundary,  your  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  interspersed  with  plea- 
sant groves  and  valleys  and  rich  bottom  lands 
—  your  rich  prairies  we  don't  want,  your 
great  geographical  and  central  advantages  we 
won't  have.  The  curious  may  wish  to  know 
why  this  rich  boon  was  refused  by  the  Black 
Republican  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kan- 
sas. It  was  for  this  reason :  Its  acquisition, 
it  was  believed  by  these  worthies,  would  oper- 
ate against  their  party.  They  said  South 
Platte  Nebraska  was  democratic,  and  that 
being  added  to  northern  Kansas,  which  is 
largely  democratic,  would  make  Kansas  a 
democratic  state,  would  deprive  the  Black  Re- 
publican party  of  two  United  States  senators, 
a  congressman  and  other  officers.  They  were 
dragooned  into  this  position,  too,  by  the  re- 
publican party  outside  of  Kansas.  Kansas, 
they  are  determined  at  all  hazards,  shall  be  an 
abolition  state. 

But  outside  appreciation  of  the  indispen- 
sable value  of  the  gift  the  Kansans  had  so 
lightly  regarded  was  not  wanting,  for,  in  op- 
posing admission  under  the  Wyandotte  con- 
stitution, Senator  Green  of  Missouri  insisted 
that  not  over  two-sevenths  of  the  area  of 
Kansas  could  be  cultivated,  though  the  west- 
ern line  had  been  moved  eastward  to  the  25th 
meridian,  its  present  western  boundary.  He 
urged  that  thirty  thousand  square  miles  should 
be  taken  from  southern  Nebraska  and  an- 
nexed to  the  proposed  state.     "Without  this 
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addition  .  .  .  Kansas  must  be  weak,  pue- 
rile, sickly,  in  debt,  and  at  no  time  capable  of 
sustaining  herself."  A  sample  prophecy!  At 
the  present  time  "bleeding  Kansas"  is,  figura- 
tively at  least,  bleeding  in  all  her  borders  with 
agricultural  riches. 

While  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Le- 
compton  constitution  at  the  popular  election 
of  August  2,  185S,  might  well  have  reassured 
the  anti-slavery  party  of  Kansas  that  final 
cess  was  within  their  reach,  and  determined 
them  to  avoid  entangling  alliances,  yet  the 
Lawrence  legislature,  which  was  controlled  by 
free  state  members,  a  few  months  earlier  had 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  and  memorial  to 
Congress,  the  preamble  of  which  recites  that 
the  Platte  river  is  the  natural  boundary  of 
Kansas  and  ought  to  have  been  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  territory,  and 
that  "it  is  well  ascertained  from  reliable  infor- 
mation that  such  change  of  boundary  would 
meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  resident  upon  that 
portion  of  Nebraska  in  question."  The  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories of  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand  a  similar  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Kansas  legislature,  January  27, 
1858;  but  though  the  free  state  element  pre- 
dominated there  the  measure  was  not  pushed 
to  adoption.  The  success  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  national  election  of  1860,  which 
assured  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the 
Wyandotte,  or  some  other  free  state  constitu- 
tion, ended  the  annexation  scheme.  It  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  direct  cause  of  its 
iailure  was  the  refusal  of  the  Wyandotte  con- 
vention to  follow  the  legislature  of  1859  in  its 
approval.  And,  in  view  of  the  discouraging 
failure  of  repeated  attempts  of  the  territory  of 
Kansas  to  cross  the  Jordan  which  separated 
it  from  statehood,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
refusal  was  due  as  much  to  fear  of  further 
complicating  the  passage  as  to  the  specific  mo- 
tive which  the  News  assigned.  Though  the 
leaders  of  the  Nebraska  movement  were  ready 
to  abandon  it  when  they  felt  the  Wyandotte 
rebuff,  yet,  for  some  months  after,  the  scheme 
was  pressed  from  the  Kansas  side.  In  the 
early  part  of  1860  a  number  of  leading  demo- 


cratic politicians  from  Kansas  were  in  V. 
ington  in  the  interi  [mission,  and 

sed  to  extend  the  western  boundary  from 

the  -5th   meridian   back   to   the  loun- 

tains,    and    the    northern    line    of    the    Platte 
river.      "Marcus    |.    Parrott,   <  '.en.    Same 
Pomeroy,  Judge  W.  !■'.   M.  Amy.  and  i 
republicans    from    Kansas,   who  are  in   Wash- 
ington,   insist    on    the    admission    of    K 
under  the  Wyandotte  constitution,  without  any 
alteration,  that  constitution  being  already  rati- 
fied by  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  of  the  tcrri- 
tory."     All  this  points  to  the  dual  motives  for 


iua  G.  Daily 
Fifth  delegate  to  Con  -i  Nebraska  t' ■: 

opposition  to  the  annexation  project  and  the 
3  of  its  defeat.     But  sectional,  or  South 
K.iw  opposition  not  wanting.     The  fol- 

lowing letter  written  by  the  son  and  secretary 
of  Governor  Medary  to  annexation  pron 
at  Nebraska  City  indicates  that  southern  Kan- 
sas opposed  annexation  for  reasons  of  its  own  : 

ton,  K.  T,  May  ll 
Gentlemen:— Gov.  Medary  is  at  present  out 
of  the  territory,   in  consequence  of   which   I 
take  the  liberty  of  replying  partial!. 
communication   of    May    10th.     I    1 

;   one   or  two   gentlemen   known   • 
ible  to  the  measure  now  being  agital 
your  a,  and  I. 

It.     The 
brought  before  the  lasl 
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ritory,  and  a  memorial  passed  both  houses  and 
was  transmitted  to  congress,  as  also  to  the 
governor  of  your  territory,  requesting  that  the 
southern  portion  of  Nebraska,  viz.,  that  lying 
south  of  the  Platte  river,  be  attached  to  the 
territory  of  Kansas.  The  only  opposition  met 
with  was  from  members  living  south  of  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Kaw  river,  and  they 
are  still  opposed  from  local  reasons. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  proceed  to  elect 
your  delegates  to  the  convention  quietly,  as  it 
would  only  create  an  unnecessary  issue  in 
southern  Kansas  at  the  time  were  it  freely 
talked  of.  I  speak  only  for  myself.  Gov. 
Medary  when  he  arrives  will  reply  to  your 
letter  as  he  may  see  proper.  He  will  be  in 
Kansas  within  a  week.  Members  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  more  free  to  act  if  they  are  not 
compelled  to  pledge  themselves  before  their 
election.  By  this  day's  mail  I  send  a  copy  of 
the  constitutional  convention  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sam  A.  Medary, 
Private  Secretary. 

To  W.  H.  Taylor  and  M.  W.  Reynolds. 

After  the  annexation  spirit  had  died  down 
in  the  South  Platte,  newspapers  of  the  North 
professed  that  it  was  now  favored  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  the  Ncbraskian  as  late  as  October  27, 
1860,  made  these  spirited  remarks : 

The  Nebraska  City  Press  inquires  the  rea- 
son sentiment  has  changed  north  of  the  Platte 
river  on  the  subject  of  annexing  Southern  Ne- 
braska to  Kansas.  We  gave  the  reason  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Ncbraskian.     There  is 


no  community  of  interest  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  territory ;  southern  Nebraska  has 
too  many  turbulent  agitators,  "rule  or  ruin" 
men ;  the  people  south  of  the  Platte,  if  we  can 
believe  the  papers  of  that  section,  all  desire  to 
be  annexed  to  Kansas,  and  we  "second  the  mo- 
tion." As  a  part  of  Kansas,  you  claimed,  a 
year  or  two  since,  you'd  have  a  "hotter  cli- 
mate" —  although  whether  it  would  then  be  as 
hot  as  you  deserve  remains  an  open  question. 

It  was  a  short  cry  of  the  South  Platte  coun- 
try from  statehood  through  annexation  to  in- 
dependent statehood,  and  the  latter  was  now 
urged  by  the  leading  journals.  The  agitation 
for  annexation  had  created  a  general  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  statehood.  A  meeting  held 
at  Nebraska  City  on  the  6th  of  August  recom- 
mended that  meetings  in  the  interest  of  state- 
hood be  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  territory, 
and  that  for  the  same  purpose  the  governor 
should  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  this  movement  were  that  the  ter- 
ritorial government  had  failed  to  give  security 
to  life  and  property,  to  secure  the  prompt  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  to  enact  wholesome 
legislation,  and  had  not  responded  with  due 
deference  to  the  will  of  the  people.  With 
statehood  would  come  stability  and  confidence, 
resulting  in  investment  of  capital,  immediate 
control  of  school  lands,  and  grants  for  internal 
improvements. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Territory   under  Party   Organization  —  The  First  Party  Campaigns  —  Daily- 
Estabrook  Contest  —  Sixth  Legislature 


THE  first  territorial  democratic  ticket  v 
nominated  by  the  convention  held  at 
Plattsmouth,  August  18,  1859.  General  Lea- 
vitt  L.  Bowen  of  Sarpy  county  called  the  con- 
vention to  order.  Mills  S.  Reeves  of  Otoe  was 
elected  temporary  chairman  and  John  W.  Pat- 
tison,  the  early  journalist  of  Omaha  but  at 
this  time  of  Dodge  county,  temporary  secre- 
tary. Silas  A.  Strickland  of  Sarpy  was  per- 
manent chairman,  and  Abel  D.  Kirk  of  Rich- 
ardson, Merrill  H.  Clark  of  Douglas,  and 
John  W.  Pattison  of  Dodge  were  permanent 
secretaries.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials,  delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  all  of  the  twenty-four  counties  rep- 
resented in  the  apportionment  law  of  the 
preceding  general  assembly. 

The  following  special  resolution  was  of- 
fered and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  to  carry  out  the  object  set 
forth  in  resolution  number  five  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  this  convention,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  special  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Nebraska  territory  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  the  people  to  form  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
union  as  a  state ;  and  we  recommend  to  his 
excellency,  Governor  Black,  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly  for  that  pur- 
pose at  such  time  as  to  him  may  seem  proper. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  convention  cen- 
tered in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  delegate 
to  Congress;  and  though  Dr.  Miller  had  won 
his  home  county  —  Douglas  —  in  a  contest 
with  Estabrook,  the  latter  was  taken  up  by 
the  convention  and  nominated  on  the  ninth 
ballot. 

The  first  territorial  convention  which  may 
fairly  be  called  republican  met  in  the  school 
house  at  Bellevue,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, August  24,  1859. 


Mr.  Daily  was  on  motion  declared  the  unan- 
imous nominee  of  the  convention,  and  in  a 
speech  he  said  that  he  was  not  a  candidate 
of  any  section.  Thayer  and  Bennet  promised 
to  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention. 
John  II.  Kellom  of  Douglas  county  was  nomi- 
nated for  school  commissioner,  Henry  \V.  He 
Puy  for  auditor,  James  Sweet  for  treasurer, 
and  Oscar  F.  Davis  for  librarian. 

Orsamus  H.  Irish,  who  led  the  "peoples 
party"  delegation  from  Otoe  county,  strongly 
objected  to  acquiescence  in  the  Philadelphia 
platform,  and  the  convention  was  by  no  means 
harmonious. 

Though  manned  by  the  leading  republi- 
cans of  the  territory  this  convention  stealthily 
if  not  sagaciously  declined  to  denominate  itself 
as  republican,  and  it  christened  its  nomina- 
tions the  people's  territorial  ticket.  Its  dec- 
larations of  principles  were  as  many-sided  as 
its  name  was  equivocal.  It  sought  compre- 
hensively to  embrace  all  "those  citizens  of 
Nebraska  who  disapprove  the  policy  of  the 
national  government  during  the  last  six 
years."  Its  demand  for  a  homestead  law,  for 
a  Pacific  railroad,  and  for  statehood,  and  its 
denunciation  of  the  slave  trade  paralleled  dec- 
larations on  the  like  subjects  in  the  democratic 
platform,  while  its  heroic  expression  of  devo- 
tion to  popular  sovereignty  outran  that  of  its 
rival,  until  at  the  end  it  was  emasculated  by 
the  saving  clause,  "subject  to  the  regulations 
of  Congress." 

In  the  principal  counties  the  democrats  nom- 
inated straight  legislative  and  local  tickets, 
while  the  opposition  was  called  fusion  or  inde- 
pendent. The  democrats  elected  their  entire 
territorial  ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  400, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of    representatives.     The  council   elected   the 
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year  before  being  democratic,  that  party  was 
again  completely  in  the  saddle.  The  canvass 
of  Daily  and  Estabrook  was  energetic.  Esta- 
brook's  advantage  in  education  and  legal  and 
political  experience  was  more  than  set  off  by 
Daily's  natural  ability.  In  edge  and  staying 
power  Daily  was  something  of  a  diamond,  but 
in  the  rough,  and  his  force  fulness  was  not 
impeded  by  delicate  moral  scrupulousness. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  canvass  —  September 
10th  —  the  News  said  of  him:  "We  are  only 
giving  general  circulation  to  a  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth  when  we  state  that  Mr.  D.  ranks 
among  the  most  illiterate  of  republicans,"  and 
he  won  the  sobriquet  of  "Skisms"  by  the  re- 
assuring statement  in  a  speech  at  Nebraska 
City,  just  after  his  nomination,  that  his  party, 
unlike  the  Democratic  party,  was  united  and 
free  from  "skisms"  (schisms).  The  witty 
Irish  editor  of  Dakota  county  observed  that: 
"Daily  is  such  a  black  republican  that  to  call 
him  an  abolitionist  rather  improves  his  color." 
By  accident  or  design  Daily  gained  a  material 
advantage  over  his  opponent  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  annexation.  When  Estabrook  began 
to  make  capital  charges  against  him  in  the 
North  Platte  by  charging  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brownville  annexation  convention 
and  there  favored  the  scheme,  his  South 
Platte  organ  retorted  that  on  the  contrary  he 
had  made  a  very  strong  speech  in  the  con- 
vention against  annexation,  and  that  as  a  dele- 
gate from  Nemaha  county  he  had  voted  for  it 
under  instructions  but  also  under  protest. 

In  political  contests  both  sides  still  con- 
tinued to  depend  upon  illegal  votes,  and  an 
important  feature  of  every  election  was  a 
race  for  irregular  returns,  with  the  advantage 
of  course  on  the  side  of  the  democrats,  who 
were  the  final  judges.  The  territorial  board 
of  canvassers,  consisting  of  Governor  Black, 
Chief  Justice  Hall,  and  Leavitt  L.  Bowen, 
United  States  attorney  for  the  territory,  found 
300  majority  for  Estabrook  and  gave  him 
the  certificate  of  election.  But  if  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  had  any  advantage  in  this 
beginning  his  opponent  could  count  on  at  least 
an  equal  advantage  in  the  end  —  at  the  hands 
of  the  now  republican  House  to  which  his 
appeal  would  lie. 


On   the   27th   of    October    Dailj    made   a 
lengthy  public  demand   for  the  certifical 

on,  setting  forth  in  particular  that  the 
292  votes  of  Buffalo  county,  all  returned  for 
Estabrook,  were  invalid  because  that  county 
had  never  been  organized.  Daily  hinted  that 
there  were  fraudulent  returns  from  properly 
organized  counties,  but  conceded  that  under 
the  laws  the  territ  ould  not 

revise  returns  from  such  counties.  He  knew 
that  the  elections  committee  of  Congress  would 
take  care  of  that  part  of  his  case.  Though 
there  was  no  minority  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  declaration  that  the  report  was 
unanimous,  and  that,  "even  Gartrell  of 
Georgia,  a  democrat  of  the  strictest  sort,  was 
compelled  to  join  in  condemning  them  (the 
election  frauds")  by  such  a  report,"  was  incor- 
rect. Though  Mr.  Gartrell.  who  did  most  of 
the  talking  for  Estabrook  at  the  hearing  before 
the  House,  had  voted  in  committee,  on  the 
evidence  it  had,  to  oust  Estabrook,  he  com- 
plained that  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
report  was  offered  him  until  the  day  when 
it  was  under  discussion  in  tin-  House.  The 
republicans  of  the  House,  led  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Pennsylvania,  who  represented  the  ma- 
jority of  the  elections  committee,  and  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  insisted 
on  pushing  the  question  to  a  vote  on  the  show- 
ing of  the  committee,  while  the  southern 
democrats  asked  for  delay  so  that  Estabrook 
might  offer  some  evidence  on  his  side.  Mr. 
Dawes  stated  that  Estabrook  "omitted  entirely 
to  take  any  testimony  on  the  subject  Simply 
because,  as  he  says,  be  supposed  the  con- 
testant had.  made  a  blunder  which  would  be 
fatal  to  his  case,  and  that  be  could  not  have 
a  hearing  on  his  testimony." 

The  committee   found   that    Buffalo  county 
had  not  been  organized  and  that  the  ell 
was   therefore    invalid:   that   238  of    thi 
votes  returned  were  cast,  if  at  all.  at  K< 
City,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
river,   which   stream   was   the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  as  defined  by   tl 
the   legislature   authorizing  tnization; 

and  that  "the  proof  is  that  tin  i 
eight    houses   and 

at    Kearney   City."     The  cut" 
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Buffalo  county  was  therefore  rejected.  The 
thirty-two  votes  of  Calhoun  county  —  twenty- 
eight  for  Estabrook  and  four  for  Daily  — 
were  rejected  because,  the  county  not  being 
organized,  but  attached  to  Platte  county  for 
election  purposes,  those  in  charge  of  the  elec- 
tion there  should  have  sent  returns  to  the 
clerk  of  Platte  county ;  while  instead  they 
were  sent  direct  to  the  governor.  The  com- 
mittee also  found  that  the  whole  voting  popu- 
lation of  the  county  did  not  exceed  six.  So 
the  vote  of  Calhoun  was  thrown  out.  The 
twenty-four  votes  of  Izard  county  —  twenty- 
one  for  Estabrook  and  three  for  Daily  —  were 
rejected  because  there  were  no  voters  at  all  in 
the  county.  The  twenty-three  votes  of  Genoa 
precinct,  Monroe  county  —  all  but  three  for 
Estabrook  —  were  rejected  because  that  pre- 
cinct was  within  the  Pawnee  reservation. 
Sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  votes  of  L'eau-qui-court  county  were 
rejected  because  the  committee  concluded  that 
there  were  not  more  than  sixty  voters  in  the 
county.  There  were  thus  subtracted  429  from 
Estabrook's  total  of  3,100  votes,  leaving  him 
2,671.  Daily  lost  ten  of  his  original  2,800  and 
was  left  with  2,790,  or  119  majority. 

The  committee  on  elections  were  no  doubt 
technically  right  in  finding  that  the  attempt 
of  Governor  Black  to  organize  Buffalo  county 
by  appointing  the  county  officers  himself  was 
invalid;  but  since  it  appears  by  their  finding 
that  there  had  been  an  informal  election  of 
the  officers,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wish 
of  the  committee  stood  in  close  relationship 
to  their  thought.  A  legally  formal  election 
on  the  Nebraska  frontier  in  the  '50s  was 
about  as  rare  and  impracticable  as  a  social 
function  with  Parisian  manners  in  the  same 
region.  The  act  creating  Hall  county  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
the  first  county  officers,  and  Black,  without 
authority,  seems  to  have  imitated  the  like  ac- 
tion of  Acting  Governor  Morton  a  few  months 
before. 

The  legislature  at  the  last  session  passed  an 
act  to  organize  the  county  of  Hall,  and  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  acting  governor,  has  judi- 
ciously appointed  and  commissioned  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  said  county:  Probate  judge, 


Richard  C.  Barnard ;  sheriff,  Hermann  Vas- 
old ;  recorder,  Theodore  F.  Nagel ;  treasurer, 
Joshua  Smith;  justices  of  the  peace,  William 
A.  Hagge,  Isaac  Thomas ;  constables,  George 
Schultz,  Christian  Menck  ;  county  commission- 
ers, Frederick  Hedde,  Daniel  B.  Crocker,  Hans 
Vieregg.  The  name  of  "Hall"  was  given  to  this 
county  as  a  compliment  to  Chief  Justice  Hall. 

Then  follows  this  interesting  descriptive 
paragraph : 

Grand  Island  City  is  the  county  seat  of  Hall 
county,  and  is  situated  forty  miles  west  of 
Columbus.  It  is  the  extreme  western  settle- 
ment of  Nebraska  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
thrifty,  intelligent  farming  population.  The 
country  about  it  is  upland  bottom,  very  fertile, 
and  timbered  and  watered.  Grand  Island  it- 
self is  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  aver- 
ages four  miles  in  width,  being  heavily  tim- 
bered with  oak,  hickory,  Cottonwood,  and  red 
cedar. 

Then  comes  this  prophecy  —  in  those  inex- 
perienced times  little  more  substantial  than 
the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  but  which 
nevertheless  has  already  all  come  true: 

Hall  county  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  thickly  settled  counties  in 
Nebraska,  located  as  it  is  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Platte  and  on  the  great  highway  between 
Omaha  and  the  Pacific. 

And  next  comes  the  inevitable  political  ap- 
preciation : 

Governor  Morton  has  been  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  his  officers,  and  we 
know  they  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  are 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  people  of  Hall  county. 
They  are  men  of  sterling  integrity  and  sound 
democrats,  and  have  long  resided  in  our  ter- 
ritory. 

If  the  names  of  these  officers  are  a  cri- 
terion, our  early  foreign  immigrants  must 
have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  Hall  county. 

The  opposition  freely  charged  fraud  in  the 
Daily  vote,  and  especially  in  Richardson  and 
Pawnee  counties.  The  growing  feeling  on  the 
slavery  question  is  reflected  by  the  contem- 
porary press : 

Our  worst  apprehensions,  we  fear,  have 
been  more  than  realized  with  regard  to  illegal 
voting  in  Pawnee,  Richardson  and  the  entire 
lower  tier  of  counties.  The  delectable  lead- 
ers of  the  fever-heated  and  blood-hot  abolition- 
ists of  Falls  City,  an  interior,  seven  by  nine 
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town  near  the  Kansas  line  in  Richardson 
county,  that  supports  a  half  dozen  whisky 
shops,  an  equal  number  of  dilapidated  dwell- 
ing-houses and  one  horse  taverns,  boasted  that 
they  could  "import"  all  the  voters  they  wanted 
from  Kansas.  This  is  the  celebrated  town 
founded  by  Jim  Lane,  and  peopled  by  him  with 
a  scurvy  horde  of  rapscallions  fresh  from  the 
"sands*'  of  Chicago  and  the  Five  Points  of 
New  York,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  mem- 
orable invasion  of  Kansas.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  in  a  democratic  county  such  a  town 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Kansas  line, 
should  cast  for  the  republican  candidate  for 
congress  one  hundred  and  forty-three  votes 
out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two?  The 
town  could  legitimately  cast  perhaps  seventy- 
five  votes.     .     . 

Kvery  intelligent  man  at  all  conversant  with 
politics  in  Richardson  county  knows  that  that 
county  is  democratic  by  at  least  two  hundred 
majority.  Yet  the  democratic  candidate  for 
congress  gets  barely  thirty-nine  majority. 
Pawnee  county  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  votes  gives  the  democratic  candidate  barely 
twenty-two  votes.  Does  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Kansas  abolitionists  have  played  their  high 
game  of  fraud  and  illegal  voting? 

The  Dakota  City  Herald  made  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  Buffalo  county  part  of  the 
case,  which,  while  it  may  have  been  colored 
by  partisanship,  yet  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  facts  and  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
elections  of  that  year: 

The  Republican  papers  say  that  there  were 
frauds  perpetrated  in  Fort  Kearney  and 
L'Eau  Qui  Court  county,  both  which  places 
gave  Estabrook  a  goodly  number  of  votes ;  the 
former  yielding  him  292  majority  and  the  lat- 
ter 128.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  charged  that 
the  republicans  polled  a  large  number  of  il- 
legal votes  in  Douglas,  Richardson,  Pawnee, 
Clay  and  Gage.  .  .  The  Omaha  Repub- 
lican says  that  not  fifty  legal  voters  reside 
in  the  two  counties  of  Hall  and  Buf- 
falo. Had  we  not  known  that  this 
statement  was,  to  say  the  least,  incorrect, 
it  ought  have  passed  for  what  it  purported  to 
be  in  this  part  of  Nebraska  ;  but  having  visited 
Fort  Kearney  several  times  during  the  past 
three  years,  we  know  from  personal  knowledge 
thai  there  are  more  than  fifty  legal  voters  there. 
At  no  time  we  were  there  was  there  less  than 
three  times  that  amount.  As  voters,  whether 
they  might  be  termed  "legal"  or  not  we  leave 
others  to  judge.  They  were  chiefly  government 
teamsters,  herders,  employees  about  the  fort, 
Majors,  Russell  &  Waddell's  employees,  sut- 


lers and  their  clerks,  trappers,  traders,  and  a 
few  gamblers.  Last  spring  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  there  were  three  thousand  voters  at  the 
fort,  including  those  a  few  miles  above  and 
below.  We  know  several  who  became  dis- 
couraged at  the  report  from  the  mines,  but 
determined  not  to  go  back.  One  party  went 
and  settled  on  the  Little  Blue;  another  crowd 
laid  off  a  town  six  or  eight  miles  below  the 
fort.  A  number  of  others  went  a  few  miles 
above  to  fashion  a  city  and  called  it  after  an 
illustrious  Pole.  The  probability  is  there  are 
a  large  number  of  persons  there,  and  that  they 
have  daily  increased  since  spring.  While  we 
state  these  as  matters  of  fact,  we  do  not  say 
there  were  no  illegal  votes  polled.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not,  when  it  is 
charged  that  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  in  the  face 
of  the  law,  and  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  sen- 
tinels of  both  parties,  a  negro  cast  a  democratic 
vote  and  ten  citizens  of  Iowa  who  were  just 
passing  through  the  town  on  their  way  home, 
voted  for  Daily.  We  do  say,  however,  that  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  accept 
and  believe  the  292  majority  for  Estabrook  to 
be  all  right.  Now  for  L'Eau  Qui  Court.  We 
never  were  in  that  county,  nor  any  nearer  to  it 
than  Dakota  City,  and  cannot  speak  by  author- 
ity. But  what  strikes  us  as  strange  is  this 
fact :  that  county  is  represented  to  be  republi- 
can. They  elected  a  republican  county  ticket 
and  gave  Judge  Taffe,  a  republican,  a  large 
majority  over  Judge  Roberts,  democrat,  for 
float  representative.  Being  of  the  conserva- 
tive kind,  and  not  having  their  republican  be- 
lief tinctured  with  abolitionism,  they  voted  for 
Estabrook  to  a  man.  Since  the  election  not 
one  of  these  republicans  has  breathed  a  breath 
of  "fraud,"  nor  anyone  else  that  we  know  of, 
nearer  than  the  Republican  office  at  Omaha. 

Daily  was  declared  entitled  to  his  seat  with- 
out a  roll  call,  May  18,  1860.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Estabrook's  blunder  in  not  offering  any 
contradictory  testimony  would  have  changed 
the  result.  There  was  a  richer  field  for  ir- 
regularities in  his  section  of  the  territory  than 
in  1  )aily's,  and  so  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
and  probably  impossible  for  him  to  overcome 
this  natural  presumption  against  himself  be- 
fore a  more  or  less  prejudiced  committee  and 
house.  After. the  certificate  had  been  given 
to  Kstabrook  by  the  territorial  canvassers  con- 
servative opinion  was  averse  to  a  contest  on 
this  ground :  "One  great  reason  why  so  little 
has  heretofore  been  secured  for  Nebraska  is 
that  she  has  never  yet  had  a  delegate  so  situ- 
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ated  that  he  could  work  for  the  territory ;  he 
has  always  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  to 
watching  and  defending  his  seat." 

Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  father  of  Roscoe 
Conkling,  prepared  Daily's  protest  to  the 
board  of  canvassers.  He  came  to  Omaha  to 
practice  law,  but  finding  the  methods  of  the 
profession  at  that  time  not  to  his  liking,  soon 
returned  to  New  York.  .Roscoe  Conkling  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time. 

The  News  proclaims  that  Otoe  is  still  the 
banner  county,  having  polled  fifty-three  more 
votes  than  Douglas  —  the  next  in  rank  —  at 
the  late  election. 

It  had  taken  six  years  of  time  and  the  work 
of  five  legislative  assemblies  to  get  the  terri- 
torial organization  into  fair  working  order, 
and  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  progress  had  been 
bitter  local  sectionalism.  The  remaining  years 
of  the  territorial  existence  were  to  be  more 
or  less  seriously  distracted  by  sectionalism  on 
a  national  scale.  At  first  the  republicans  are 
chiefly  bent  on  party  formation  and  supremacy 
in  the  territory,  and  then,  for  the  rest  of  the 
territorial  period,  will  follow  the  passions  and 
distractions  of  the  war.  At  first  the  demo- 
cratic leaders  are  on  the  defensive,  and  then 
they  bitterly  attack  the  policy  of  their  victors. 
The  democrats  are  divided,  the  majority  fol- 
lowing  Douglas  and  jealous  of  the  minority, 
led  by  the  federal  office-holders,  who  must 
needs  stand  more  or  less  openly  on  the  side 
of  the  breach  between  Buchanan  and  the  hero 
of  popular  sovereignty  occupied  by  their  chief. 
This  division  doubtless  accounts  for  the  demo- 
cratic aid  given  to  republicans  to  pass  a  bill 
prohibiting  slavery  and  its  veto  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

But  on  the  whole  the  sixth  territorial  assem- 
bly, which  convened  December  5,  1859,  was 
the  tamest  of  all  the  legislative  assemblies  up 
to  this  time.  Thomas  J.  Boykin  of  Sarpy, 
Thomas  J.  Collier  of  Dakota,  and  William  A. 
Little  of  Douglas  county  took  the  seats  left 
vacant  in  the  council  by  the  resignation  of 
Leavitt  L.  Bowen,  H.  C.  Crawford,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Donelan 
of  Cass  county  was  elected  president.  Elmer 
S.  Dundy  of  Richardson  county  and  William 


II.  Taylor  of  Otoe  county  were  the  only  re- 
publicans in  the  council. 

The  seat  of  Richard  C.  Barnard  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Monroe  and  Hall  was  unsuccessfully 
contested  by  Leander  Gerrard.  R.  S.  Parks 
applied  for  a  seat  "as  member  elect  from  the 
gold  regions."  The  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to 
seat  Mr.  Parks  because  the  maximum  number 
of  members  under  the  organic  law  had  already 
been  apportioned ;  but  they  stated  that  the  pe- 
titioner represented  a  very  important  portion 
of  the  territory  and  a  community  greatly  in 
need  of  legislation,  and  eminently  deserving 
the  consideration,  attention,  and  favor  of  the 
house.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
petitioner  be  admitted  within  the  bar  of  the 
house  at  pleasure. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  house 
twenty-five  were  classed  as  democrats ;  the 
rest  were  republicans,  full-born  or  in  embryo. 
There  was  a  struggle  over  the  organization 
between  the  administration  democrats,  led  by 
the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  territory, 
and  the  opposing  faction,  led  by  Rankin,  in 
which  the  latter  won.  Strickland  of  Sarpy 
county,  the  democratic  candidate,  was  elected 
speaker  over  Marquett  of  Cass,  the  repub- 
lican candidate,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12.  Names 
on  the  list  of  members  familiar  to  present-day 
Nebraskans  are  George  B.  Lake  and  Andrew 
J.  Hanscom  of  Douglas  ;  Turner  M.  Marquett, 
Samuel  Maxwell,  and  Dr.  William  S.  Latta 
of  Cass;  Stephen  F.  Nuckolls  of  Otoe;  John 
Taffe  of  Dakota,  and  Eliphus  H.  Rogers  of 
Dodge. 

Governor  Black's  message  was  devoted 
mainly  to  refuting  common  slanders  as  to  the 
bad  climate  and  unproductivity  of  the  soil  of 
the  territory,  and  to  an  argument  justifying  its 
admission  as  a  state,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
estimates  the  population  at  50,000  to  60,000. 
A  historical  paragraph  of  the  message  is 
worth  quoting: 

This  territory  was  organized  at  the  same 
time  with  Kansas,  on  the  30th  day  of  May, 
1S54,  and  the  first  legislature  met  at  Omaha, 
mi  the  16th  day  of  January,  1855.  In  that 
body  eight  counties  were  represented.  Now, 
at  the  expiration  of  less  than  five  years, 
twenty-five  counties  have  their  representatives 
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in  the  legislature,  ami  thirty-five  counties  have 
been  fully  organized,  or  their  boundaries  de- 
fined  by  law.  With  the  exception  of  those 
which  lie  immediately  upon  the  Missouri  river, 
nearly  all  the  counties  have  been  so  laid  off  as 
to  cover  a  surface  of  exactly  24  miles  square. 
The  lands  in  Nebraska  actually  surveyed 
amount  to  8,851,758.59  acres.  The  surveys 
have  been  extended  from  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Kansas  anil  Nebraska,  on  the  40th 
parallel,  to  the  latitude  of  42  degrees  and  51 
minutes,  while  the  average  depth  from  the 
Missouri  river  is  about  140  miles. 

Bad  conditions  and  not  much  better  eco- 
nomic ideas  are  illustrated  in  this  paragraph : 

It  is  a  matter  of  bitter  experience  that  the 
people  of  this  territory  have  been  made  to 
pass  through  the  delusive  days  of  high  times 
and  paper  prices,  and  the  consequent  dark  and 
gloomy  night  of  low  times  and  no  prices.  We 
have  had  our  full  share  of  the  financial  spasms 
which  for  two  years  have  afflicted  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people.  They  are  grad- 
ually passing  away,  but  they  will  never  alto- 
gether disappear  until  the  producing  causes 
are  removed.  One  chief  and  manifest  cause 
so  far  as  new  states  and  territories  are  con- 
cerned (not  the  only  one),  is  the  enormous 
and  overwhelming  rate  of  interest  which  is 
exacted  for  the  loan  of  money,  for  a  common 
credit  in  many  cases,  even  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  for  a  brief  extension  and  forbear- 
ance of  an  existing  debt.  It  is  idle  to  look 
for  relief,  except  in  stringent  and  effective 
legislation.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  evil  can  be 
entirely  banished  by  law,  but  it  is  worth  the 
trial.  I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
a  usury  law,  contrived  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  overturn  the  present  system  and  practice  of 
extravagant  and  ruinous  rates  of  interest. 

Financial  conditions  are  set  forth  as  follows : 

According  to  the  auditor's  report,  the  pres- 
ent liabilities  of  the  territory  are  $31,0<>X.2U 
On  the  20th  of  September,  1858,  they  amount- 
ed in  warrants  to  $15,774.95.  Between  the  20th 
of  September,  L858,  and  November  1st,  1859, 
in  accordance  with  various  laws,  warrants 
were  issued  for  $16,459.95,  making  the  cur- 
rent expenses  for  that  time  appear  to  be  the 
whole  of  that  sum.  But  fully  one  half  the 
amount  of  those  warrants  was  for  liabilities 
incurred  during  the  year  1S57-58,  making  the 
actual  current  expenses  for  this  year  to  be  in 
fact  only  about  $8,000.  The  revenue  from 
taxes,  due  January  1st,  1X5'),  as  reported  by 
the  different  counties  (  Pawnee  county  ex- 
cepted), amounts   to  $1(',3X7.57.   so   that   the 


whole  debt  of  the  territory  may  be  set  down 
at  $11,680.66  more  than  the  estimated  re- 
sources of  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1859. 

In  his  recommendation  as  to  taxation  the 
governor  hits  on  the  idea  of  "the  unearned 
increment,"  and  wins  the  everlasting  esteem  of 
the  present  day  single  tax  advocates: 

It  is  true  that  the  man  who  labors  and  im- 
proves his  own  land,  may  be  recompensed  for 
all  that  he  does,  but  still  he  serves,  in  some 
degree,  both  the  government  and  the  com- 
munity,  in  the  very  work  that  he  does  for  him- 
self. Further,  he  adds  to  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  vacant  land  in  or  near  his  neighbor- 
hood. If  that  land  is  held  for  mere  specula- 
tion, is  it  not  clear  that  the  owner  looks  to  the 
labor  of  others  for  the  gains  which  are  to  fol- 
low the  enhanced  value  of  his  estate?  In  re- 
gard to  this  subject  I  wish  to  be  explicit  and 
plain.  It  is  a  fact  very  well  known  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Nebraska  are  held  by  individuals  who  have 
never  broken  a  single  foot  of  sod  with  spade 
or  plough.  These  lands,  being  unimproved, 
pay  only  at  present  a  comparatively  small  tax. 
The  man  who  lives  on  and  improves  his  prop- 
erty, in  town  or  country,  has  generally  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  personal  property.  For 
the  purpose  of  making  the  burdens  as  light  as 
possible,  where  they  should  be  light,  I  recom- 
mend that  real  estate  shall  be  made  the  chief 
basis  of  revenue.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
there  was  a  special  exception,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, from  all  taxation  made  in  favor  of  the 
different  kinds  and  varieties  of  stock  and  cat- 
tle. As,  for  instance,  a  certain  number  of 
sheep,  swine,  oxen,  horses,  cows.  etc. ;  the  ob- 
ject being  mainly  to  encourage  the  tax-payers 
of  the  territory  to  rear  and  keep  stock,  espe- 
cially such  stock  as  is  valuable  and  of  the  most 
improved  description  or  breed. 

Though  the  criminal  law  of  the  territory 
had  been  restored,  the  governor  complains 
that  it  is  rendered  ineffectual  for  lack  of  a 
penitentiary  or  other  public  prison,  and  he 
states  that  a  large  and  enterprising  population 
in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  mostly  in 
the  mining  region,  are  without  the  benefit  of 
county  organization,  and  consequently  in  a 
great   measure  without  the  protection  of  law. 

The  message  is  a  well-worded  and  occa- 
sionally eloquent  address,  and  sustains  Gov- 
ernor Black's  reputation  as  a  brilliant  stump 
speaker.  The  last  paragraph  is  a  tine  sample 
of  this  kind  of  oratory.     No  other  public  man 
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of  Nebraska  has  written  so  "finely" —  with 
such  rhetorical  taste  or  oratorical  effect  as 
Governor  Black  wrote.  Two  veto  messages 
of  this  session  are  notable,  one  at  great  length 
in  objection  to  the  anti-slavery  bill,  the  other 
a  deserved  but  ineffective  rebuke  of  the  now 
settled  and  vicious  custom  of  granting  special 
charter  privileges  to  individuals. 

For  the  first  time  the  auditor  feels  justified 
in  stating  in  his  report  that  the  revenue  law 
is  fairly  effective,  and  his  optimism  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  counties  now  comply 
with  the  law  so  far  as  to  levy  the  taxes ;  but 
a  year  later  the  treasurer  is  compelled  to  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  paid.  The  territory 
is  still  living  almost  wholly  on  credit  in  the 
form  of  fast  increasing  warrants. 

The  principal  enactments  of  the  legislature 
were  as  follows :  An  act  providing  for  an 
election  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
1860,  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  people  de- 
sired state  government,  and  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  which  should  prepare  a  state 
constitution;  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of 
justices  of  the  peace  and  procedure  before 
them ;  providing  that  a  delegate  to  Congress 
should  be  elected  in  1860  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  and  that  his  term  of  office  should 
begin  on  the  4th  of  March  next  after  his  elec- 
tion ;  a  homestead  and  personal  property  ex- 
emption law.  A  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
territory  was  passed  by  both  houses,  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor.  The  legislature  au- 
thorized the  organization  of  the  counties  of 
Dawson,  Kearney,  Morton,  Nuckolls,  Shorter, 
West,  and  Wilson,  and  legalized  the  previous 
organization  of  Gage  county.  Dawson  and 
Kearney  counties  continue  as  small  parts  of 
their  originals;  Holt  takes  the  place  of  West; 
Morton  and  Wilson  lay  partially  adjacent  in 
the  region  where  the  Sweetwater  flows  into 
the  North  Platte  river,  now  in  south  central 
Wyoming.  Shorter  county,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  Lincoln  in  1861,  adjoined  Kearney 
on  the  west;  both  held  elections  in  1860,  but 
for  some  reason  the  board  of  territorial  can- 
vassers counted  out  the  vote  of  Shorter. 
These  two  counties  were  assigned  legislative 
apportionment    in     1861.       Neither    Morton, 


West,  nor  Wilson  appears  to  have  performed 
any  organized  function.  About  the  usual 
number  of  special  acts  for  incorporations  and 
ferries  and  bridges  were  passed.  Joint  me- 
morials to  Congress  were  adopted  asking  for 
school  lands  in  lieu  of  those  covered  by  the 
Indian  reservations  in  Nemaha  and  Richard- 
son counties  ;  for  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the 
Pawnee  Indian  campaign ;  for  appropriations 
to  build  a  penitentiary ;  to  construct  a  military 
road  from  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney; 
and  for  $30,000  to  complete  the  capitol.  The 
memorial  for  the  capitol  appropriation  recites 
that  "under  a  degree  of  mismanagement, 
wholly  unpardonable,  upon  the  part  of  the 
executive,  Mark  W.  Izard,"  the  whole  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  expended,  "and  the 
building  only  just  begun."  The  first  act  pro- 
tecting game  animals  in  Nebraska  was  passed 
at  this  session. 

The  statehood  measure  was  generally  fa- 
vored and  party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  con- 
sidering it.  Party  animosity  was  concentrated 
on  the  anti-slavery  bill,  and  it  was  as  bitter 
between  the  democratic  factions  as  between 
the  two  parties  themselves.  A  speech  on  the 
usury  bill,  delivered  in  the  house  by  S.  F. 
Nuckolls,  illustrates  the  pinched  financial  con- 
ditions of  those  times  as  well  as  the  insight 
into  economics  of  a  man  untrained  in  its  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Nuckolls  conducted  a  large  across- 
the-plains  freighting  business  besides  other 
important  enterprises.  Our  county  of  Nuck- 
olls was  created  by  the  sixth'  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  received  his 
name. 

The  death  of  Judge  Fenner  Ferguson  oc- 
curred at  his  homestead  farm .  at  Bellevue, 
October  11,  1859.  Judge  Ferguson  was  the 
first  chief  justice  of  the  territorial  supreme 
court  and  was  a  resident  of  Michigan  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  He  possessed  fair 
ability,  commanded  general  respect,  and  had 
the  good  will  of  the  citizens  of  the  territory 
to  an  unusual  degree,  especially  for  a  public 
officer  of  those  days.  He  served  one  term 
as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  from  December, 
1857. 
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AT  the  statehood  election  of  March  5th, 
2,372  votes  were  cast  against,  and  2,094 
for  a  state  government.  The  main  issue  was 
so  complicated  with  cliques  and  prejudices  that 
the  vote  was  scarcely  a  true  expression  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  relation  thereto;  "not  one-half 
the  democratic  voters  participated  in  the  elec- 
tion, treating  the  whole  thing  as  a  farce." 
The  statehood  scheme  was  put  forward,  and 
in  the  main  supported  by  the  old  South  Platte 
element,  and  particularly  by  Otoe  county. 
Thus  the  heavy  majority  for  state  government 
came  from  the  following  counties  :  Cass,  303  ; 
Otoe,  249 ;  Washington,  202 ;  and  Nemaha, 
96;  while  against  the  proposition  Douglas 
gave  456;  Dakota,  174;  and  Sarpy,  226. 
Sarpy  had  by  this  time  accepted  the  inevit- 
able, given  up  capital  hopes,  and  was  adjust- 
ing herself  to  her  local  interest,  while  the  con- 
siderable influence  of  Daily  doubtless  had 
something  to  do  with  throwing  Richardson, 
which  gave  154  against  the  state  proposition, 
out  of  gear  with  her  South  Platte  traditions 
and  locality. 

The  Omaha  Republican  contented  itself 
with  insisting  on  the  choice  of  free  state  — 
that  is,  republican  —  delegates  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention ;  while  the  Nebraskian,  the 
democratic  organ  at  the  capital,  stoutly  as- 
serted that  democrats  would  put  an  anti- 
slavery  provision  in  the  constitution.  Douglas, 
or  popular  sovereignty,  democrats  were  un- 
doubtedly in  the  majority  in  the  territory,  and 
they  resented  the  insistence  of  Governor 
Black,  in  his  recent  veto  of  the  anti-slavery 
bill,  that  the  people  of  the  territory,  through 
the  legislature,  did  not  possess  the  power 
under  the  organic  act  to  deal  with  the  slavery 


question.  It  was  charged  also  that  the  admin- 
istration, or  Buchanan  faction,  kept  Douglas 
democrats  off  the  delegate  ticket  in  Douglas 
county.  Of  the  fifty-two  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  the  republicans 
chose  about  forty,  and  while,  because  the  state 
proposition  was  defeated  at  the  same  election, 
there  was  no  constitutional  convention  held, 
the  democrats  were  left  in  a  bad  plight. 
Among  the  well-known  names  of  the  dele- 
gates were  Alfred  Conkling,  Gilbert  C.  Monell, 
grandfather  of  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  John  M. 
Thayer,  John  Taffe,  Thomas  L.  Griffey,  Oli- 
ver P.  Mason,  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  Thomas  P. 
Kennard,  Judge  Augustus  Hall,  Isaac  Pollard, 
Dr.  Jetus  R.  Conkling,  and  William  Cleburne. 
The  republican  territorial  convention  for 
1860  was  held  at  Plattsmouth  on  the  1st  of 
August.  Daniel  L.  Collier  of  Burt  county 
was  temporary  chairman  and  T.  W.  Tipton 
of  Nemaha,  temporary  secretary.  W.  F. 
Lockwood  of  Dakota  county  was  president 
of  the  regular  organization.  Samuel  G.  Daily 
was  a  candidate  for  renomination  for  delegate 
to  Congress,  and  J.  M.  Thayer  of  Douglas, 
W.  H.  Taylor  of  Otoe,  T.  M.  Marquett  of 
Cass,  and  John  Taffe  of  Dakota  county  were 
his  principal  opponents.  At  the  first  Thayer 
ran  even  with  Daily,  but  the  latter  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  tenth  ballot.  The  resolutions 
reported  by  G.  C.  Monell  of  Douglas  county 
endorsed  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  Ham- 
lin for  president  and  vice  president ;  declared 
in  favor  of  a  homestead  bill,  and  of  a  bill 
giving  the  school  commissioner  of  the  terri- 
tory the  right  to  lease  the  school  lands; 
favored  appropriations  by  Congress  for  com- 
pleting the  capitol,  for  building  a  penitentiary 
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[Note — -Victor  Vifquain  was  a  pioneer  of   Saline  county,  Nebraska. 
army  during  the  Civil  War  and  prominent  in  Nebraska  politics.] 
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at  Bellevue,  for  building  a  government  road 
from  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Kearney,  for 
bridging  the  I 'latte  at  a  point  on  the  direct 
line  of  communication  between  Nebraska  City 
and  Omaha;  declared  that  increased  popula- 
tion in  the  mining  regions  and  the  resulting 
immense  travel  along  the  Platte  valley  de- 
manded a  Pacific  railway;  denounced  the 
appointment  of  non  residents  to  till  the  federal 
offices;  and  declared  that  the  anti-slavery  bill 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  "was  demanded 
by  the  continued  attempt  of  slavery  propa- 
gandists to  establish  the  institution  in  this  free 
territory."  The  demand  of  the  address  of 
Alfred  Conkling,  chairman  of  the  republican 
committee,  for  sober  men  in  office,  was  not 
uncalled  for,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  marked 
phase  of  social  conditions  of  that  time. 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
(  >malia  on  the  15th  of  August.  A.  J.  Hans- 
com  of  Douglas  county  was  temporary  chair- 
man and  Mills  S.  Reeves  of  Otoe  county 
was  permanent  president.  J.  M.  Woolworth, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  in- 
corporated in  his  report  this  interesting  state- 
ment :  "Your  committee  find  that  Victor 
Vifquain  holds  a  certificate  of  election  as  a 
delegate  to  this  convention  from  said  county 
[Saline]  and  report  the  matter  to  the  con- 
vention without  recommendation."  This  was 
the  first  introduction  of  General  Vifquain  into 
the  politics  of  the  commonwealth,  in  which 
for  more  than  forty  years  he  was  an  impor- 
tant and  interesting  figure.  On  his  admission 
as  a  delegate  Mr.  Vifquain  made  a  speech 
whose  brevity  was  equaled  only  by  its  patri- 
otism, quite  characteristic  of  the  speaker. 

Gentlemen    of    the    convention,    and    fellow 
democrats: 

I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  democrats 
in  my  own  county  for  the  resolution  taken  in 
reference  to  Saline  county. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Frenchman  to 
promise  fidelity  to  the  stars  and  --tripes  —  La- 
fayette's memory  and  the  French  blood  spilled 
for  the  independence  of  this  beautiful  country 
is  a  guarantee  of  it.  I  swear  to  the  demo- 
crats fidelity  and  devotion  until  death. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  News  acknowl- 
edges a  call  from  "Victor  Vifquain,  Esq.,  an 

enterprising   and    intelligent    Frenchman    who 


resides  at  Beranger  on  the  Blue,  seven! 
miles  west  of  this  city.  Last  fall  his  county 
polled  sixteen  votes,  every  one  of  which  was 
for  the  entire  democratic  ticket."  General 
Vifquain's  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  party  was 
kepi  during  the  intervening  forty  years  "until 
death,"  without  swerving  so  much  as  a  hair's 
breadth.  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  nominated 
for  delegate  to  Congress  on  the  fourth 
formal  ballot.-  The  other  principal  competi- 
tors for  the  nomination  were  A.  J.  Poppleton, 
S.  A.  Strickland,  Stephen  Decatur,  and  J.  F. 
Kinney.  Judge  Eleazer  Wakeley  received  fif- 
teen votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  but  he  then 
immediately  withdrew  his  name  from  further 
consideration.  Judge  Kinney  also  notified 
the  convention  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  recently  been  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah,  he  could  not 
become  a  candidate;  but  he  received  fifteen 
votes  on  the  last  ballot. 

Mr.  Poppleton  evidently  transferred  his 
strength  to  Morton  on  the  decisive  ballot, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  this  evidence 
of  the  early  friendship  of  these  two  eminent 
citizens  of  Nebraska,  which  lasted  to  the  end 
of  Poppleton's  life.  At  the  ratification  meet- 
ing at  Nebraska  City,  says  the  chronicler  of 
the  event,  "Mr.  Poppleton  commenced  with 
a  most  feeling  and  eloquent  eulogy  of  the 
many  traits  of  character  developed  in  Mr. 
Morton  —  that  he  had  known  Morton  from 
the  time  they  were  school  boys  together ;  and 
he  was  proud  to  follow  so  gallant  and  noble  a 
leader  in  the  present  canvass."  But  ruinous 
factional  strife  was  not  wanting.  "The  little 
squad  of  Douglasites  of  this  city"  dominated 
the  convention,  and  Morton  was  thrust  down 
the  throat  of  Governor  Black  as  the  bitterest 
pill  for  him  to  be  found,  and  then,  to  meet 
this  inconsistency,  they  wanted  to  lay  Morton, 
also  an  administration  office-holder,  up  to  dry. 
too.  In  the  hearing  of  the  Morton-Daily 
contest  Morton  threw  a  ray  of  light  on  this 
subject : 

I   will  state  in   reply  to  the  statement   that 
Colonel  Black  awarded  a  certificate  to  a  po- 
litical opponent,  that   in  that  election  Colonel 
and   every   appointee  of   that   adminis- 
tration,  with  one  exception,  sustained  Daily, 
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[Note  —  Jonas  Welch  was  a  pioneer  of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  and  prominent  in  local  politics.    He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  national  democratic  convention.] 
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either  by  voting  for  him  or  by  working  for 
him,  or  by  refraining  from  working  for  me. 
.  .  .  Governor  Black  did  make  two 
speeches  for  me  in  this  way  :  In  endorsing 
the  Buchanan  platform  and  the  veto  m'essage 
prohibiting  slaver)-  in  the  territory,  which  was 
the  burden  of  his  speech;  at  the  end  he  also 
said:  "I  endorse  Mr.  Morton  as  the  candidate 
of  the  party,  although  he  is  not  such  a  demo- 
crat as  I  can  heartily  support." 

It  was  charged  against  Black  that  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  defeat  Morton  — 
worked,  spent  money,  and  voted  against  him. 
( >n  the  other  hand  it  was  insisted  that  the 
Douglas  democrats  were  slighted  in  the  con- 
vention and  that  the  Buchanan-Breckenridge 
faction  dictated  its  proceedings ;  but  the  skill 
with  which  Morton  steered  between  the  fac- 
tional rocks  and  over  the  factional  rapids  was 
conceded.  Dr.  B.  P.  Rankin,  in  a  speech 
at  Nebraska  City,  refused  to  support  Morton 
for  Congress,  and  asserted  that  in  the  legis- 
lature, in  1857,  Morton  did  all  he  could  to 
kill  his  resolution  eulogizing  Douglas  as  the 
champion  of  popular  sovereignty  and  called 
him  a  Douglas  democrat  as  an  epithet.  Ran- 
kin also  complained  that  Morton  kept  on  draw- 
ing his  salary  of  $2,000  under  Buchanan 
while  he  pretended  to  support  Douglas. 

Resolutions  of  both  party  conventions  fa- 
vored internal  improvements  in  substantially 
similar  terms,  but  the  democratic  resolution 
specifically  asked  for  a  grant  of  land  to  build 
a  Pacific  railroad,  having  its  eastern  terminus 
at  or  near  Fort  Kearney  with  four  branches 
from  that  point  to  the  Missouri  river,  the 
territorial  legislature  to  select  the  routes.  The 
convention  also  pledged  itself  to  demand  "a 
grant  of  land  to  establish  a  university  in  Ne- 
braska, and  that  said  university  should  be 
established  in  Cass  county,  as  the  most  central 
point  in  the  territory." 

The  attitude  of  the  convention  toward  na- 
tional questions  was  both  discreet  and  wise. 
After  the  preamble,  which  vainly  recited- that 
the  people  of  Nebraska  had  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  a  president  and  that  their  own  in- 
terests demanded  their  energies,  the  conven- 
tion pointed  to  "the  unprecedented  degree  of 
prosperity"  to  which  the  party  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  carried  the  country,  and  then 


frankly  and  unequivocally  pledged  the  party 
to  make  Nebraska  a  free  state.  The  political 
attitude  of  the  two  parties  is  now  reversed, 
the  republicans  for  the  first  time  acknowl- 
edging and  marching  aggressively  under  their 
national  standard,  the  democrats  somewhat 
evasive  of  national,  and  emphasizing  local 
issues.  The  Omaha  Ncbraskian,  one  of  the 
two  leading  democratic  organs  of  the  terri- 
tory, had  insisted,  as  early  as  January  14th  of 
this  year,  that,  "until  an  all-wise  Providence 
shall  remove  Nebraska  four  or  five  degrees 
further  south  slave  labor  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  territory.  We  venture  to 
predict  that  when  a  convention  shall  assemble 


Engraving  from  an  old  daguerreotype  taken  in  the 
early  '50s  and  now  owned  by  Cliarics  L.  Saunders  of 
Omaha. 

Alvix  Saunders 

War  Governor  of  Nebraska  territory  May  IS,  1861, 

to   February  21,   1867 


to  frame  a  constitution  for  this  state  of  Ne- 
braska not  a  delegate  will  vote  for  a  slavery 
constitution.''  As  we  have  seen,  this  asser- 
tion was  vindicated  by  the  declaration  in  the 
party  platform  in  the  fall  of  this  year:  and 
it  is  significant  as  showing  the  determination 
of  the  democrats  —  even  though  it  may  not 
have  reflected  their  independent  anti-sl 
feeling  —  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  Northwest,  before  the  country  had 
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come  to  the  final  parting  of  the  ways  in  the 
national  election  of  that  year. 

Even  the  democratic  organ  of  the  North 
Platte  presented  the  standard-bearer  and  the 
situation  in  this  light: 

Mr.  Morton,  the  nominee,  is  well,  and  we 
may  add,  very  favorably  known  to  Nebraska. 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  territory  ever  since  its  organization,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  has  acquired  no  little 
celebrity  as  the  faithful,  efficient  and  untiring 
secretary  of  Nebraska.  Endowed  with  fine 
talents  and  possessed  of  a  liberal  education, 
with  a  pleasing  address,  and  those  better  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  that  draw  around  him  hosts 
of  friends,  none  can  deny  his  fitness  for  the 
high  position  assigned  him  by  his  party. 
Probably  no  man  in  Nebraska  is  so  cordially 
hated  and  feared  by  the  small  coterie  of  ras- 
cals that  prowl  around  certain  localities  of 
this  territory,  as  J.  Sterling  Morton.  Daily 
and  his  coadjutors  are  particularly  bitter 
against  him.  The  members  of  that  little  cabal 
of  spoils  hunters,  have  made  sundry  and 
sweeping  charges  against  him,  as  disbursing 
officer  of  Nebraska.  The  democracy  of  Ne- 
braska have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown 
down  by  Daily  and  his  toadies,  and  avow 
their  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  man 
so  grossly  assailed.  Mr.  Morton,  too,  has  al- 
ways been  known  as  an  earnest  friend  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  various  purposes  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  paper.  Daily  is  known 
to  be  as  decidedly  opposed  to  those  appropria- 
tions./ The  issue  is  therefore  made  up,  and 
the  canvass  may  be  regarded  as  begun.1 

Morton's  home  paper  presented  a  picture 
of  the  man,  and  aimed  to  restrict  the  issues : 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  democratic  candi- 
date for  delegate  in  congress,  is  a  pioneer 
squatter,  having  emigrated  to  the  territory  in 
1854.  His  interests  are  all  here.  For  six 
years  his  best  energies,  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ents have  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  material  interests  and  resources  of  Ne- 
braska territory.  His  has  been  the  strong  arm 
and  the  sturdy  hand  of  productive  industry. 
It  is  instituting  no  invidious  comparisons  to 
say  that  probably  no  other  man  in  the  territory 
has  done  more  for  the  fostering  and  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  resources  —  the.  im- 
portation of  the  best  and  choicest  breeds  and 
varieties  of  stock,  &c,  &c.     .     . 

Not  only  is  Morton  as  an  individual  deeply 
interested  in  fostering  the  d-evelopment  of  Ne- 
braska and  hastening  in  of  the  bright  future 
that  awaits  her  —  the  platform  of  principles 


upon  which  he  stands  pledges  him  to  use  his 
utmost  exertions  as  the  delegate  of  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  irrespective  of  party,  to  secure 
for  the  territory,  not  only  all  "needful  appro- 
priations," but  certain  special  appropriations, 
which  it  is  submitted  Nebraska  stands  greatly 
in  need  of  at  this  present  time.  These  need- 
ful appropriations  are  specially  mentioned  in 
the  platform  of  principles  and  measures  of  the 
democratic  party  of  Nebraska.2 

The  republican  war  cry  in  the  campaign 
was  raised  against  Morton  for  disregarding 
the  election  of  Furnas  as  public  printer,  for 
the  alleged  frauds  in  the  frontier  counties  in 
the  election  of  1859,  and  against  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  veto  of  the  homestead  bill  — 
a  dangerous  question  in  Nebraska.  The  re- 
publicans also  charged  that  the  democrats 
were  responsible  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
which  forced  many  of  the  squatters  to  pay 
for  them.  It  was  urged  that  "five  per  cent  a 
month  is  the  enormous  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  hundreds  of  settlers  in  Nebraska"  for 
money,  "which  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
or  lose  their  lands,"  that  Morton  petitioned 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  afterward  re- 
fused to  sign  a  remonstrance  against  it ;  that 
the  enforcement  of  these  sales  at  a  time  when 
settlers  could  not  pay  for  their  land  ruined 
nine-tenths  of  them;  and  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars specified  that  the  books  of  the  register  of 
deeds  of  Nemaha,  Richardson,  and  Pawnee 
counties  showed  that  the  enforced  land  sales 
had  saddled  a  debt  of  $43,130  on  Nemaha 
farmers  secured  by  trust  deeds  on  27,340 
acres  and  drawing  interest  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty  per  cent  per  annum;  on  Richardson 
county  of  $25,966,11,  15,102  acres,  interest  as 
above;  on  Pawnee  county,  $16,103,  6,985 
acres,  nine-tenths  of  this  drawing  sixty  per 
cent,  which  must  be  forfeited ;  total  $85,109.11, 
at  an  average  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  making 
interest  $42,595.  To  this  charge  the  demo- 
crats answered,  in  plausible  palliation,  at 
least;  that  Judge  Holly  of  Nebraska  City, 
Richard  Brown  of  Brownville,  and  James 
Craig  of  Missouri,  all  democrats,  went  to 
Washington  at  their  own  expense  and  secured 
the  postponement  of  the  sale  of  lands  for  a 

1  Omaha  Nebraskian,  August  18,  1860. 

2  Nebraska  City  News,  August  25,  1S60. 
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year.  It  would  have  taken  almost  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  time  for  payment  to 
avoid  inconvenience  or  hardship,  and  these 
extravagant  complaints  were  no  douht  largely 
a  partisan  afterthought. 

Democrats  themselves  were  vexatiouslv  di- 
vided upon  the  slavery  question.  While  most 
of  them  were  against  slavery  it  was  asserted 
that  Governor  Black  was  a  Breckenridge 
democrat,  and  that  in  his  speeches  in  the  cam- 
paign for  Morton  he  advocated  letting  slavery 
into  all  territories  and  the  admission  of  more 
slave  states. 

The  republican  journals  assailed  Morton 
violently,  and  the  completion  at  this  time  of 
the  gradual  change  of  the  Advertiser  from  a 
democratic  to  a  republican  organ  was  a  seri- 
oas  injury  to  his  cause.  Furnas  had  kept  at 
the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser,  during  the  preceding  eight  months. 
the  names  of  Douglas  and  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee  —  the  latter  subsequently  nomi- 
nated for  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with 
Lincoln  —  as  his  choice  for  president  and  vice 
president,  but  after  the  Charleston  convention 
he  withdrew  this  last  pretense  of  democracy. 
He  assailed  Morton  with  virulence  because 
he  had  refused  to  recognize  him  as  public 
printer  in  1858.  Notwithstanding  that  Mor- 
ton was  then,  as  always  afterward,  too  much 
devoted  to  his  political  opinions  to  sufficiently 
sacrifice  or  neglect  them  for  success,  his 
brightness  and  skill  in  discussion  were  already 
proverbial.  "Morton  is  a  pleasant  looking, 
pleasant  spoken  man  —  very  cautious  —  al- 
ways spoke  of  his  opponent  as  Samuel,  or  my 
friend  Samuel  —  would  deal  heavy  blows 
sometimes,  but  always  dealt  them  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips  —  made  some  awful  charges  which 
he  must  have  known  were  all  moon-shine  — 
is  as  much  superior  to  Estabrook,  as  the  sun 
is  superior  to  the  moon." 

But  Morton,  with  his  college  and  urban 
breeding,  was  a  shining  mark  for  the  bucolic 
wit,  humor,  and  malice  of  his  extreme  fron- 
tier environment. 

Daily's  abolition  organ  at  Xemaha  City 
charges  Morton  with  a  fine  foppish  air.  As 
to  Morton's  fine  foppish  air  we  think  it  will 
be  taken  as  a  fine  joke  wherever  he  is  known, 


and  he  is  known  pretty  generally  throughout 
the  territory.  We  have  seen  Morton  among 
his  "Suriolks"  when  we  thought  he  didn't  pre- 
sent a  very  foppish  air.  We  have  seen  him 
making  fence,  hauling  posts,  and  the  like  (  we 
believe  he  is  not  a  rail  splitter)  when  we  have 
thought  his  air  was  very  line  but  not  very 
foppish.  Morton  ami  his  family  presented 
rather  a  humid  and  humorous  air,  but  not  a 
very  foppish  one  when,  six  years  ago,  they 
woke  up  of  a  morning  in  their  log  hut  in 
Nebraska  and  found  the  snow  on  their  bed  to 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches.3 


Dr.  John  McPherson* 
Member    of    territorial    constitutional    convention 
and    credited    with    establishing    the    first    Nebraska 
newspaper,  the  Advertiser,  at  Brownville. 

Daily's  homely  art  and  artfulness  were  put 
to  powerful  use,  and  the  now  thoroughly  re- 
ceptive anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North- 
west lent  peculiar  force  to  his  assaults  on 
"this  yer  dimmicratic  party"  and  his  uncom- 
promising and  ultra-conservative  opponent. 

In  an  agreement  signed  at  Beatrice,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  the  two  candidates  agreed 
to  give  up  discussion  at  Austin,  Clay  county 
because  "we  are  credibly  informed  that  no 
audience  exceeding  six  persons  can  be  raised 
at  that  place." 

The  territorial  board  of  canvassers   found 

"  Nebraska  City  News,  September  8,  1860. 
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that  of  the  5,900  votes  cast  Morton  received 
2,957  and  Daily  2,943,  and  they  gave  the  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  Morton,  but  through  the 
remarkable  action  of  Governor  Black,  one  of 
the  canvassers,  Morton's  cup  of  victory  was 
to  be  dashed  from  his  very  lips. 

There  is  contemporary  statement  that  Buf- 
falo county  was  unorganized  in  1859  and  that 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Cuming,  Izard,  Jones,  Kear- 
ney, Monroe,  and  Saline  counties  were 
unorganized  in  1860.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  application  of  the  term  "organ- 
ization" to  these  new  counties  was  very  in- 
definite and  variable  in  its  meaning.  The 
table  of  election  returns  throws  some  light  on 
their  status. 

The  republicans  carried  the  council  8  to  5, 
and  the  house  stood  republicans  2S,  democrats 
11.  But  the  seat  of  Asa  M.  Acton,  democrat 
of  Richardson,  was  contested  by  E.  J.  Daven- 
port, and  both  were  excluded.  There  was  a 
bitter  partisan  contest  for  the  seat  of  council- 
man from  Richardson  county  between  Elmer 
S.  Dundy  and  William  C.  Fleming.  Thayer, 
republican,  voted  to  oust  Dundy,  making  the 
vote  a  tie;  but  the  president  of  the  council 
gave  the  casting  vote  for  Dundy  and  saved 
him.  The  democratic  organs,  the  News  and 
the  Nebraskian,  attacked  Dundy,  the  man  as 
well  as  the  politician,  with  a  violence  which 
is  seldom  indulged  in  by  the  most  yellow 
journals  of  the  present  day.  It  was  the  case 
of  the  half-breed  vote  again,  and  it  was  al- 
leged that  Dundy,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
deputy  county  clerk,  threw  out  the  votes  of 
white  men  living  on  the  half-breed  tract  and 
gave  himself  the  certificate  of  election ;  but 
the  part  of  the  charge  that  Dundy  acted  as 
clerk  in  his  own  behalf  was  not  well  founded. 
When  Secretary  Morton  came  to  administer 
the  oath  to  members  of  the  council,  Dundy 
refused  to  take  it  in  vindictive  and  threaten- 
ing language:  "I  have  often  been  sworn  but 
have  never  yet  taken  an  oath.  I  desire  to  say 
to  the  secretary,  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
man,  can  cram  an  oath  down  my  throat,  so 
help  me  God.  It  is  an  insult  to  which  I  will 
not  submit,  and  Secretary  Morton  and  his 
friends  and  admirers  shall  find  that  they  can- 
not insult  me  with  impunity." 


Dundy  kept  his  word,  as  Morton  was  to 
realize  soon  in  his  congressional  contest. 

The  seventh  general  assembly  convened  De- 
cember 3,  1860.  William  H.  Taylor  of  Otoe 
county  was  chosen  president  of  the  council, 
and  Henry  W.  De  Puy  of  Washington  county 
speaker  of  the  house.  Taylor  had  been  a 
Douglas  democrat  as  lately  as  two  years  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  statute  of  1856  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  apportion  the  representation  for 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
statute  of  1858  specifically  apportioned  the 
members  of  the  house.  The  organic  act  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  apportion  the 
membership  of  both  houses  of  the  first  legis- 
lature and  then  provided  that  "thereafter 
.  .  .  the  apportioning  representation  in  the 
several  counties  or  districts  to  the  council  and 
house  of  representatives  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  voters  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law."  But  the  governor,  presumably  under 
color  of  the  unrepealed  part  of  the  act  of  1856, 
attached  Johnson  to  Nemaha  for  a  council 
district,  and  Cedar,  Dixon,  and  L'eau-qui- 
court  to  Dakota  for  another  council  district. 
In  attempting  to  trace  enactments  and  account 
for  acts  of  administration  one  is  tempted  to 
designate  irregularity  of  procedure  as  the 
genius  of  those  territorial  times. 

The  governor's  message  was  practical,  di- 
rect, and  business-like,  the  best  of  his  papers 
in  this  respect  —  and  its  closing  appeal,  invok- 
ing a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  evinces  so  clear,  deeply  patriotic, 
and  sympathetic  a  conception  of  the  impend- 
ing danger  to  both  as  to  stamp  him  as  much 
more  than  a  stump  speaker  of  rare  skill.  The 
messages  of  the  two  eloquent  territorial  gov- 
ernors, Cuming  and  Black,  were  given  to  rhe- 
torical style,  and  both  men  loved  perorations ; 
but,  considering  the  peculiar  and  doubtful 
economic  conditions  in  Nebraska  and  the  po- 
litical cataclysm  which  then  menaced  the  whole 
country,  this  closing  prophecy  and  exhorta- 
tion by  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  politi- 
cal orator  of  the  territorial  period,  if  not  of 
the  entire  life  of  the  commonwealth,  was  not 
out  of  place: 

I   can  not   close  this   communication  —  the 
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last  regular  message  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
submit  —  without  uttering  the  voice  of  direct 
appeal  to  you  in  your  own  behalf  and  that  of 
the  people  at  large.  Our  internal  affairs  call 
for  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  sound  judgment, 
patience,  and  an  honest  purpose.  These  will 
not  fail  of  producing  prosperous  results  now, 
and  permanent  good  in  time  to  come.  I  be- 
lieve today,  and  with  no  broken  nor  dimin- 
ished confidence,  in  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
Nebraska  and  in  her  ultimate  and  complete 
success.  A  soil  so  rich  and  prolific,  a  climate 
for  most  parts  of  the  year  so  pleasant,  and  at 
all  seasons  so  full  of  health,  was  not  meant 
for  a  waste  place  nor  a  wilderness.  God  has 
written  His  decree  of  her  prosperity  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  develops  His  designs  in  the  re- 
joicing harvests  which  return  in  smiling  abun- 
dance to  them  who,  betimes,  have  sown  in 
tears.  With  an  unfaltering  trust  it  becomes 
us  to  believe,  and  to  say  that  we  believe  that 
He  will  not  suffer  His  own  ordinances  to  fail, 
and  the  plain  purposes  of  His  own  will  to  come 
short  of  completion. 

The  relation  of  a  territory  to  the  general 
government  is  peculiar,  and  one,  in  many  re- 
spects, of  entire  dependence.    Without  the  aid 
and  fostering  care  of  the  federal  government 
the  territorial  condition,  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  be  deplorable  indeed,  and  the 
great  object  of  ultimate  hope,  the  admission 
into  "the  Union"  as  a  sovereign  state,  would 
be  sadly  distant  and  uncertain.     The  sugges- 
tion of  self  interest,  and  the  loftiest  patriotism 
should  combine  to  make  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories faithful  to  the  constitution  and  firm  in 
their  attachment  to  "the  Union."     When  one 
is  the  subject  of  open  and  frequent  violation, 
and  the  other  trembles  on  a  sea  of  troubles, 
every  good  and  conscientious  citizen  will  ask 
himself  the  question,  What  can  I  do  that  my 
country  may  be  saved?     You   can   not   shut 
your  eyes,  nor  can  I  close  mine  to  the  fearful 
fact  that   this   confederacy   is   shaken   to  the 
center,  and  vibrates  with  intense  feeling  to  its 
farthest  borders.    If  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
do  something  towards  bringing  back  the  days 
of  other  years  when  peace  prevailed,  let  us  at 
least  do  nothing  towards  making  the  present 
more  gloomy,  and  the  future  at  best,  but  hope- 
less.    Rather  with  one  accord  let  us  invoke 
the  God  of  all  peace,  for  "even  the  wind  and 
the  sea  obey  Him,"  that  He  will  subdue  the 
storm    and    quiet    every    angry    element    of 
alienation  and  discord. 

The  message  and  the  reports  of  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  repeat  the  familiar  doleful  finan- 
cial refrain.     The  territorial  debt  has  risen  in 


five  years  to  $52,960.37,  with  $30,259.10  of 
taxes  remaining  unpaid,  and  the  public  busi- 
ness is  still  done  in  depreciated  and  rapidly 
increasing  warrants.  The  treasurer  complains 
that  "many  of  the  organized  counties  have 
failed  to  make  any  returns  whatever,  and 
some  others  only  a  small  part  of  the  amount 
assessed  to  them,"  and  the  auditor  learns 
"that  some  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
discard  the  levy  of  taxes  made  in  1859  by  the 


Samuel  Findley  Burtch 
Member     of     constitutional     convention,     former 
treasurer   of    Sarpy  county,   member  of    legislature, 
1877,  and  receiver  of  United  States  land  office. 

territorial  board  of  equalization,  and  have 
made  a  levy  to  suit  their  views."  Of  a  levy 
on  the  several  counties  of  $19,615.47,  for 
1859,  only  $4,813.36  had  been  paid.  The  mes- 
sage recommends  the  funding  of  the  war- 
rants, then  worth  only  fifty  or  sixty  cents  on 
the  dollar,  into  five  or  ten  year  bonds.  It 
complains  also  that  the  territorial  officers  who 
receive  fees  are  getting  extravagant  compen- 
sation. Exemption  from  taxation  of  a  por- 
tion of  individual  holdings  of  land  to  encour- 
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age   growth    of    trees    is    also    recommended. 
Other  conditions  are  set  forth  as  follows : 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  appropriations  to 
this  territory  have  been  both  indifferent  and 
few.  Legislative  memorials  have  hitherto  ac- 
complished but  little,  and  we  have  all  become 
familiar  with  disappointment.  They  may  not 
always  fail,  and  if  properly  enforced,  we  are 
not  without  hope  of  their  ultimate  success.  An 
appropriation  for  the  building  of  a  penitenti- 
ary is  of  immediate  necessity.  The  completion 
of  the  capitol  building  is  equally  necessary  and 
I  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  every 
endeavor  that  may  be  made  to  obtain  from 
congress  the  required  appropriations.  With- 
out a  bridge  over  the  Loup  Fork,  the  govern- 
ment road  up  the  Platte  valley  is  but  a  work 
half  done.  This  improvement  is  both  a  public 
and  a  military  necessity ;  and  not  less  required, 
but  indeed  a  matter  of  fair  and  just  demand 
is  an  appropriation  for  at  least  one  military 
road  from  some  suitable  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  south  of  the  Platte  to  Fort 
Kearney.  The  question  of  gold  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  territory  and  of  Kansas,  is  no 
longer  doubtful  nor  open  to  debate.  The 
travel  to  and  from  the  mines  during  the  past 
season  has  been,  as  you  are  well  aware,  im- 
mense. The  incoming  year  will  show  a  large 
and  material  increase.  The  vast  emigration 
has  been  attended  with  considerable  sickness 
and  suffering,  and  in  many  instances  death  has 
ensued  from  the  lack  of  accommodations, 
nursing  and  care.  The  hospital  attached  to 
Fort  Kearney  is  perhaps  the  only  place  on 
the  whole  route  where  those  overtaken  by  sick- 
ness have  any  opportunity  of  being  nursed  and 
furnished  with  medical  attendance.  I  have 
received  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
officers  of  that  post,  including  those  of  the 
medical  staff,  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  relieve  the  sick  and  mitigate  their 
sufferings.  Their  means  are  necessarily  lim- 
ited and  the  accommodations  small. 

The  only  political  question  of  importance 
considered  at  this  session  was  the  bill  abolish- 
ing slavery.  In  view  of  the  liberal  attitude  of 
the  democratic  platform  toward  that  subject, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Douglas  popular  sover- 
eignty element  was  in  the  ascendency,  demo- 
cratic members  could  not  consistently  oppose 
the  prohibition  measure,  and  it  passed  the 
council  with  only  three  members  voting  no, 
Belden,  Bennett,  and  Little,  and  the  house 
with  only  two  opposing,  Acton  and  Porter. 
The  governor  again  vetoed  the  measure,  giv- 


ing the  far-fetched  reason  for  his  objection 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  the  prohibition  could  be  legally 
made  only  after  admission  of  the  territory  as 
a  state,  and  further  that  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion stood  in  its  way.  But  since  the  decision, 
or  the  dictum,  only  decided  that  a  law  of  Con- 
gress—  the  Missouri  Compromise  —  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  unconstitutional,  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  local  legislature  in  the  premises 
was  at  least  an  open  one.  Both  houses  passed 
the  bill  over  the  veto,  the  council  by  the  vote 
by  which  it  had  originally  passed,  and  the 
house  with  the  same  number  in  opposition, 
but  Downs  taking  the  place  of  Acton,  who 
had  been  unseated. 

In  accordance  with  the  governor's  recom- 
mendation, acts  were  passed  as  follows :  Fix- 
ing the  annual  rate  of  interest  at  ten  per  cent 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  and  a  maximum 
of  fifteen  per  cent  by  agreement,  with  a  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  of  interest  for  violation  of 
the  law ;  a  law  providing  for  the  refunding  of 
outstanding  warrants,  which  by  the  act  of 
1857  drew  ten  per  cent  interest,  at  seven  per 
cent ;  reducing  the  fees  of  officers  paid  by  that 
method,  and  the  salaries  of  the  territorial 
auditor  and  treasurer  from  the  extravagant 
sum  of  $800  and  $400  respectively  to  the 
munificent  sum  of  $600  and  $200.  And  to 
show  beyond  a  peradventure  that  economy 
was  rampant,  the  offices  of  territorial  school 
commissioner  and  librarian  were  abolished 
and  their  duties  imposed  upon  the  auditor  — 
presumably  to  give  that  officer  no  time  to 
grieve  over  his  own  reduced  stipend.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  reve- 
nue and  school  laws  so  that  taxes  might  be 
collected.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  was  en- 
couraged by  a  law  requiring  county  treasurers 
to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  their  hands  not 
otherwise  appropriated  five  cents  for  each 
pound  of  merchantable  sugar  manufactured 
from  cane  raised  within  the  county. 

Congress  was  memorialized  to  organize  the 
already  provisionally  organized  territory  of 
Jefferson  for  the  following  reasons : 

Your  memorialists,  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  would  most  re- 
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spect  fully  represent  to  your  honorable  body 
that  the  people  residing  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
commonly  known  as  the  provisional  territory 
of  [efferson,  have,  through  their  delegate  to 
this  assembly,  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  a 
separate  and  distinct  territorial  organization, 
and  your  memorialists  believe  that  the  great 
distance  intervening  between  the  capital  and 
the  extreme  western  portion  of  this  territory 
renders  it  impracticable  to  organize  counties 
therein,  and  that  a  territorial  organization  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  of  that  remote  region. 

And  your  memorialists  further  represent 
that  the  gold  mines  of  that  region,  are  lo- 
cated in  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  which 
renders  it  expensive  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  be  represented  in 
the  legislatures  of  their  respective  territories. 

A  somewhat  reduced  number  of  incorpo- 
ration and  other  special  acts  were  passed  at 
this  session. 

Still  determined  to  get  the  public  printing 
from  the  control  of  the  democratic  secretary, 
the  republican  majority,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
appointed  Edward  D.  Webster,  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  Republican,  and  Alfred  Matthias 
public  printers.  But  Judge  Wakeley  decided 
that  under  the  organic  act  Secretary  Morton 
was  the  rightful  custodian  of  this  business,  as 
he  had  insisted  from  the  time  he  became  sec- 
retary. In  view  of  the  pending  change  of  the 
national  administration,  a  fierce  controversy 
was  raging  at  this  time  for  apportioning  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  the  newly  trium- 
phant republicanism: 

The  "irrepressible  conflict"  rages  in  the 
ranks  of  the  republicans  in  this  territory  at 
a  terrible  rate.  It  is  worse  than  the  black 
tongue  among  the  cattle  in  these  parts,  which 
in  all  conscience  is  bad  enough.  The  leaders 
are  fairly  foaming  and  "slobbering  at  the 
mouth."     Copperas  and  salt  won't  save  them. 

It  is  a  war  of  individuals  and  masses.  The 
individuals,  the  aspirants  for  office,  the  Daily 
legislative  clique  are  led  by  Taylor,  Webster 
of  Omaha,  and  some  say  Matthias  of  Nebraska 
City.  We  are  induced  to  hope  that  the  latter 
has  no!  his  foot   full  in  the  trap.     The 

masses   are   led   by   Thayer   and    Monell   of 
Omaha,  and.   it  is'  said,   Mason,  Cavins,  and 


Irish  of  this  city.  The  war  was  opened  in  the 
legislature  by  the  attempt  of  Dictator  Taylor 
to  read  out  of  the  republican  party  the  "War- 
horse  of  Freedom,"  Gen.  Thayer.  The  gen- 
eral wouldn't  stay  read  out,  and  proved  con- 
clusively that  Taylor  was  never  fairly  in  the 
party.  Thayer  having  fairly  squelched  Tay- 
lor, Webster  of  the  Omaha  Republican  turns 
upon  Thayer  and  attempts  to  prove  that  he 
(Thayer)  has  always  been  a  democrat.  This 
looks  a  little  strange  to  us  who  have  had  many 
a  tilt  with  the  general  while  he  was  editing  the 
Republican.  We  remember  to  have  character- 
ized that  journal  under  his  management  as 
very  black.  When  the  moon  turns  into  a  great 
big  head  of  green  cabbage,  and  Thayer  turns 
democrat,  we'll  inform  our  readers.  For  a 
faithful  portrait  of  Webster  the  curious  are 
respectfully  referred  to  Thayer's  letter  to  the 
public. 

The  census  of  I860  gives  the  population  of 
the  territory  as  28,S41  —  whites,  28,696 ;  free 
colored,- 67;  slaves,  15;  Indians,  63.  Of  this 
total,  1,761  whites  and  4  Indians  were  in  that 
portion  of  the  territory  north  of  latitude  40° 
and  west  of  longitude  103° ;  and  in  that  por- 
tion bounded  on  the  north  by  latitude  42°, 
east  by  longitude  101°  30',  south  by  latitude 
40°  and  west  by  longitude  103°.  Of  the  fif- 
teen slaves,  10  were  in  Otoe  and  5  in  Kearney 
county.  Of  the  counties,  Douglas  led  with 
4,305,  next  came  Otoe,  slightly  below  her 
rival,  with  4,194;  then  Cass,  3,369;  Nemaha, 
3,097;  Richardson,  2,834;  Washington,  1,249; 
Sarpy,  1,199.  None  of  the  other  counties 
reached  a  thousand.  But  Nebraska  City  still 
had  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt  keen  enough,  of 
out-ranking  Omaha  with  1,922  against  1,883, 
Bellevue  coming  next  and  showing  astonish- 
ing vitality  with  929.  No  other  town  in  the 
territory  reached  500.  The  population  found 
west  of  longitude  103°  and  latitude  40°, 
amounting  to  1,765,  were  mainly  in  the  new 
gold  mine  region  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  now  a  part  of  Colorado. 

The  political  event  of  the  summer  of  1861 
was  the  biennial  contest  for  the  seat  in  Con- 
gress, of  more  than  usual  interest  this  time 
on  account  of  the  unusual  circumstances  in 
which  it  arose  and  the  ability  and  prominence 
of  the  men  which  Morton's  brilliant  qualities 
had  attracted  to  his  side.     W.  A.  Richardson 
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of  Illinois,  Daniel  W.  Voorhees  of  Indiana, 
and  George  H.  Pendleton  and  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham  of  Ohio  advocated  the  cause  of 
Morton  on  the  floor,  and  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  elections,  very 
ably  conducted  the  case  of  Daily.  Richard- 
son, who  of  course  had  become  acquainted 
with  Morton  while  he  "had  the  misfortune  to 
be  governor  of  Nebraska,"  as  he  said  in  dis- 
cussing this  case,  in  urging  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  present  his  own  case  to  the  house, 
made  this  confident  prophecy  as  to  the  future 
of  his  young  protege: 

I  know  him.     I  will  say  of  him  that  of  all 
the  young  men  in  the  country,  and  I  am  fa- 


William  F.  Lockwood 
Earh'  judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  Nebraska 

miliar  with  a  very  great  many  of  them,  he  has 
the  greatest  intellect  and  the  most  promising 
future.  I  pass  this  compliment  upon  him.  I 
have  known  him  for  years,  and  I  have  watched 
him  well.  Beyond  the  Ohio  river  there  is  not 
a  brighter  intellect.  Gentlemen,  you  will  hear 
of  him  hereafter;  mark  my  words. 

The  organic  act  of  the  territory  provided 
that  "the  manner  of  holding  the  elections  (for 
delegate  to  Congress)  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,"  and  that  "the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  by  the  gov- 


ernor to  be  duly  elected."  The  election  oc- 
curred October  9th.  Under  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chief  justice,  and  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  territory  were  the  canvassing 
board.  They  met  to  canvass  the  returns  of 
the  general  election  on  the  2d  of  November, 
and  on  their  finding  that  Morton  had  the  high: 
est  number  of  votes  Governor  Black  issued 
a  certificate  of  election  in  his  favor,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1860.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1861,  the 
governor  issued  a  certificate  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Daily,  as  follows: 

I,  Samuel  W.  Black,  governor  of  Nebraska, 
do  hereby  certify  that,  at  an  election  held  in 
the  said  territory  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of 
October,  1860,  for  delegate  to  congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  thirty-seventh  congress, 
Samuel  G.  Daily  was  duly  and  lawfully  elect- 
ed delegate  to  the  said  congress ;  and  whereas, 
after  the  canvass  of  the  votes  at  the  said  elec- 
tion, a  certificate  of  election  was  given  to  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  he  having  apparently  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  having  nominally 
fourteen  votes  more  than  Samuel  G.  Daily,  the 
only  opposing  candidate ;  and  it  being  a  fact 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes  were 
counted  to  the  said  J.  Sterling  Morton  in  what 
is  called  the  northern  precinct  of  L'eau-qui- 
court  county,  that  being  the  whole  number  of 
votes  returned  and  claimed  as  cast  therein  at 
the  election  aforesaid. 

-And  it  further  appearing  conclusively  since 
the  date  of  the  said  canvass  and  certificate 
issued  to  the  said  J.  Sterling  Morton,  that  the 
election  in  the  said  northern  precinct  of  L'eau- 
qui-court  was  a  fraud  throughout,  and  should 
have  been  rejected  and  not  counted,  which 
would  have  shown  a  legal  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  votes  in  favor  of  the  said  Sam- 
uel G.  Daily. 

Therefore,  I,  Samuel  W.  Black,  governor 
of  Nebraska  territory,  do  hereby  revoke  the 
certificate  of  election  issued  as  aforesaid  to 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  as  delegate  to  congress 
to  the  thirty-seventh  congress,  and  do  certify 
that  Samuel  G.  Daily  was,  according  to  a 
fair  and  just  count,  duly  elected  as  delegate 
to  the  thirty-seventh  congress  of  the  United 
States  for  Nebraska  territory. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  ter- 
ritorv  to  be  affixed. 

Witness  mv  hand  at  Omaha,  this  29th  day 
of  April.  A.  D.  1861. 

[l.  s.]  Samuel  W.  Black. 

By  virtue  of  this  certificate  the  clerk  of  the 
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House,  John  W.  Forney,  entered  Mr.  Daily's 
name  on  the  roll,  and  he  was  seated  when  the 
House  met  in  special  session  on  President 
Lincoln's  call,  July  4,  1861.  In  January,  1861, 
after  the  alleged  frauds  in  L'eau-qui-court 
and  other  counties  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers,  Governor  Black  was 
called  as  a  witness  in  the  contest  case  insti- 
tuted by  Daily,  and  testified  as  to  his  own 
powers  and  his  action  in  this  case  as  follows : 

The  board  were  unanimously  of  the  opin- 
ion that  when  abstracts  of  the  votes  cast  were 
transmitted  by  the  county  clerk,  we  could 
not  in  any  case  go  behind  his  return  to  in- 
quire into  the  legality  of  the  election  in  any 
precinct  or  all  the  precincts  of  any  county, 
and  this  decision  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
decision  of  the  board  in  1859,  when  Mr.  Esta- 
brook  and  Mr.  Daily  were  candidates,  and 
in  1857,  when  Judge  Ferguson,  Mr.  Chap- 
man and  others,  were  candidates.  Mr.  Chap- 
man then  insisted  that  the  board  should  go 
behind  the  returns  of  the  county  clerks,  alleg- 
ing fraud,  etc.,  which  they  refused  to  do. 
Two  of  the  board  had  supported  him  at  the 
election,  and  it  was  decided  unanimously  that 
under  the  law  of  February  13,  1857,  the  gov- 
ernor had  no  power  except  to  cast  up  the 
votes  transmitted  by  the  several  county  clerks. 
The  decision  of  the  last  board  was,  that  not- 
withstanding certain  irregularities  in  the  ab- 
stracts of  returns  transmitted  by  the  clerks, 
still  it  was  our  duty  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
franchise,  provided  the  return  seemed  to  be 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  after  quoting  this  testimony 
in  the  debate,  said  : 

And  upon  the  following  page  of  this  printed 
record,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  explain  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  board  of  canvassers 
acted  in  counting  the  returns  of  L'eau-qui- 
court  county,  he  justifies  their  action  upon  the 
ground  that  neither  the  governor  alone  nor 
the  board  of  canvassers  had  any  authority  to 
go  behind  the  papers  that  were  placed  before 
them,  authenticated  by  the  hand  of  the  clerk 
and  the  seal  of  his  county;  and  that  he  must 
have  issued  the  certificate  to  Morton,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  issued  it  to  Daily. 

The  following  remarkable  affidavit  which 
is  given  with  the  running  comment  of  Mr. 
Yoorhees  as  he  presented  it  in  his  speech 
shows  when  and  how  the  second  certificate 
was  issued : 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Pentland,   which   will   show  the  character  of 


this   case   in    its   legitimate   colors.      It   is   as 
follows  : 

"District  of  Columbia,  City  of  Washing- 
ton, ss: 

"I,  Andrew  W.  Pentland,  formerly  resident 
of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  but  more  recent- 
ly connected  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
upon  my  oath  depose  and  say :  I  am  a  rela- 
tive of  Samuel  \V.  Black,  formerly  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska;  that  I  was  at  his  house  in 
Nebraska  City  one  day  in  May  last,  after  he 
(Black)  had  been  removed  from  the  govern- 
orship of  Nebraska,  and  Alvin  Saunders  had 
been  appointed  and  had  arrived  in  Nebraska, 
and  had  gone  to  Omaha  — " 

That  was  after  Governor  Black's  term  of 
office  had  expired,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
governor  of  Nebraska  — 

"And  that  at  the  private  residence  of  the 
said  Samuel  W.  Black,  at  Nebraska  City,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1861,  in  the  presence  of 
Samuel  G.  Daily  and  Samuel  W.  Black,  I 
copied  for  the  said  Black  and  Daily  a  cer- 
tificate of  election  to  congress  which  he 
(Black)  then  and  there  in  my  presence  and 
in  Daily's  presence,  did  sign  and  give  to  Mr. 
Daily,  first,  however,  sticking  upon  the  said 
certificate  a  green  wafer,  which  had  been 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  territory;" 

I  would  not  vote  for  any  man,  I  care  not 
what  else  he  would  present  in  the  case,  who 
would  bedaub  and  defile  his  title  deed  by  a 
transaction  of  this  kind  — 

"And  the  said  certificate  was  made  by  date 
to  appear  to  have  been  issued  some  time  pre- 
vious, and  by  Black  in  his  executive  capacity 
of  governor  of  Nebraska. 

"Furthermore  this  deponent  is  willing  to  go 
before  the  committee  of  elections  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  thirty-sev- 
enth congress,  and  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined  upon  all  the  above  subject-matter. 
"A.  W.  Pentland. 

"Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1862. 

"F.  I.  Murphy,  /.  P.  [i,.  s.]" 

Ah,  this  is  not  evidence,  say  the  commit- 
tee. Why  not?  Under  the  resolution  I  have 
quoted  from  the  extra  session,  it  is  clear, 
legitimate,  and  proper  evidence.  But  further, 
if  that  would  not  do,  Mr.  Morton  offered  to 
bring  the  witness  himself  before  the  commit- 
tee  in  proper  person.  That  was  refused,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  here  that  it  was  not  for 
the  want  of  proper  notice. 

But  by  the  7th  of  May,  1862,  Mr.  Daily 
was  able  to  produce  another  affidavit  from 
Pentland,  dated  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  declared: 
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I  said,  in  my  affidavit  of  the  4th  of  March, 
that  1  copied  said  certificate  some  time  in 
May  last,  after  he  (Black)  had  been  removed 
from  the  governorship  of  Nebraska,  and  Al- 
vin  Saunders  had  been  appointed.  I  am  now 
quite  certain  that  it  was  on  the  9th  of  May. 
1861,  four  days  before  Governor  Black  re- 
moved from  the  territory.  But  by  saying 
that  it  was  after  he  had  been  removed  from 
the  governorship  of  Nebraska,  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  then  the 
governor,  for  I  am  certain  he  was ;  I  only 
intended  to  say  that  it  was  after  his  removal 
so  far  as  the  appointment  of  Governor  Saun- 
ders removed  him ;  but  he  was  the  governor 
up  to  the  time  he  left  the  territory,  as  Gov- 
ernor Saunders  had  not  yet  been  qualified, 
nor  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  —  in 
fact,  I  think  he  arrived  at  Omaha  on  the  12th, 
and  Black  left  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  orig- 
inal of  the  certificate  was  in  Governor  Black's 
handwriting,  and  was  not  very  legible,  and 
the  paper  was  rumpled.  I  put  the  same  date 
in  the  copy  as  was  in  the  original,  and  placed 
a  green  wafer  on  it  that  had  been  under  the 
seal.  Governor  Black  had  such  wafers  in  his 
possession,  and  used  them  when  necessary  to 
facilitate  business,  as  his  residence  was  fifty 
miles  from  Omaha  City,  the  capital  of  the 
territory. 

But  an  important  change  in  this  facile  affi- 
davit-maker's fortunes  changed  his  point  of 
view  and  materially  affected  his  memory.  Mr. 
Richardson  explained  Pentland's  change  of 
attitude  thus : 

One  or  two  days  after  Morton  had  offered 
to  introduce  Pentland  as  a  witness  before  the 
committee,  the  sitting  delegate  recommended 
the  appointment  of  that  witness  as  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  departments  here.  I  ask  the  clerk 
to  read  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
"April  22,  1862. 
"Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st 
instant.  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pentland  was  appointed  a  tem- 
porarv  clerk  in  the  General  Land  Office,  the 
15th  March,  1862,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hon.  S.  G.  Daily,  of  Nebraska  territory. 
There  are  no  papers  on  file  in  the  department 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pentland. 

"Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 
"Caleb  B.  Smith. 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
"I [on.  W.  A.  Richardson, 

"House  of  Representatives." 


Continuing.   Air.   Richardson  said: 

If  you  will  examine  the  date  of  rent- 
land's  affidavit,  and  the  appointment  of  Pent- 
land by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  sitting  delegate, 
you  will  find  that  they  occurred  within  two 
or  three  days  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Pendleton  put  this  severe  construction 
on  Black's  action : 

I  will  not  inquire  into  the  arguments  which 
changed  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  nor 
into  the  motives  of  the  change.  But  having 
seen  what  was  done,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  the  sworn  testimony  of  a  witness  brought 
before  the  committee  for  cross-examination, 
showing  that  this  second  certificate  was  issued 
after  the  man  had  ceased  to  be  governor  of 
Nebraska  ;  that  it  was  issued  from  his  private 
residence,  although  dated  at  the  executive 
chamber;  that  it  was  issued  from  Nebraska 
City,  although  dated  at  Omaha ;  that  it  was 
verified  by  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
territory,  which  had  been  fraudulently  taken 
from  a  paper  on  which  it  had  originally  been 
rightly  put,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more 
fraudulently  put  on  this  false  and  spurious 
certificate.  .  .  The  second  certificate  was 
issued  in  face  of  the  only  legal  count  had.  I 
submit  to  gentlemen  whether  they  ever  heard 
that  one  member  of  a  court  consisting  of  three 
could,  at  his  own  residence,  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, of  his  own  motion,  review  and  reverse 
the  decision  that  had  been  made  by  the  whole 
court?  And  yet  that  is  what  the  governor  of 
Nebraska  attempted  to  do  in  this  case  —  no, 
not  the  governor,  he  had  ceased  to  be  gov- 
ernor then  —  but  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
governor. 

As  to  the  seal  placed  on  the  Daily  certifi- 
cate Mr.  Voorhees  said : 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  certificate  brought 
here  by  the  sitting  delegate.  It  was  before 
the  committee.  I  would  submit  it  to  any 
sworn  jury  of  twelve  men  whether  it  does 
not  bear  upon  its  face  the  evidence  of  for- 
gery. I  will  submit  it  to  any  fair-minded 
man  in  the  House  whether  it  is  not  a  for- 
gery, not  in  the  name,  but  a  forgery  in  the 
seal.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  assertion, 
for  I  have  here  the  evidence.  The  paper 
bears  upon  itself  the  evidence  that  the  great 
seal  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska  has  been 
forged  and  stuck  on  with  the  finger,  not  b\' 
the  legal  stamp.  The  paper  has  not  the  mark 
of  the  iron  upon  it,  which  constitutes  the 
seal. 

Mr.   Dawes  himself  testified  to  the  culpa- 
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bility  of   Black   in   giving  the  second  certifi- 
cate: 

I  said  in  the  House  last  July,  .  .  .  what 
I  am  willing  to  state  anywhere,  that  after  the 
governor  of  Nebraska  had  given  one  certificate 
to  the  now  contestant  he  had  no  authority  to 
give  another. 

The  hardships  and  injustice  that  Morton 
suffered  from  Black's  fraud  upon  him  were 
expressed  by  Yoorhees : 

By  an  unjust,  certainly  by  an  unreflecting, 
vote  of  the  House,  Mr.  Daily  was  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  as  sitting  member ;  and  the  man 
who  came  here  with  his  certificate  —  as  good 
as  yours  or  mine,  or  that  of  any  man  on  this 
floor  —  was  turned  from  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  compelled  to  contest  his  way  back  to  this 
Hall,  or  abandon  his  clear  and  legal  right  to 
a  scat.  Now,  starting  with  a  proposition  of 
this  kind,  I  generally  find,  in  my  transactions 
with  men,  that  nothing  fair  follows  such  a 
beginning.     That  is  my  experience. 

Not  the  least  source  of  Morton's  mortifica- 
tion and  hardship  was  the  fact  that  the  issuing 
of  the  second  certificate  was  concealed  from 
him  until  he  went  to  take  his  seat  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  in  July,  1861,  eight 
months  after  he  had  received  his  own  cer- 
tificate and  four  months  after  his  term  of 
office  had  begun.  Said  Mr.  Dawes:  "The 
gentleman  came  here  with  a  certificate  from 
the  governor  precisely  like  our  own,  without 
any  intimation  from  anybody  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  take  the  seat." 

Following  is  Morton's  own  account  of  this 

part  of  the  case: 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  last  I 
arrived  here  to  take  my  seat  in  this  House. 
I  had  been  duly  and  legally  certificated  a 
member  of  this  House.  I  had  no  more  sus- 
picion or  thought  that  any  other  person  than 
myself  would  be  sworn  in  as  delegate  from 
Nebraska  than  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  that 
some  other  person  than  yourself  would  be 
qualified  to  represent  your  district  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  Six  months  or 
more  after  the  canvassing  board  had  awarded 
the  certificate  of  election  to  me,  and  Governor 
Black  had  issued  it ;  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Hall,  whom  the  law 
of  the  territory  made  a  member  of  the  board 
of  canvassers,  and  who  had  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  concurred  in  the  award  of  the 
certificate  to  me ;  nearly  two  months  after  the 


term  of  my  office  as  delegate  in  congress  be- 
gan, (that  is,  after  the  4th  of  March,  and 
ostensibly  on  the  29th  of  April,  1861),  Sam- 
uel W.  Black,  without  notifying  the  district 
attorney,  without  a  recount  of  the  votes,  with- 
out notice  to  me.  without  the  authority  of  law 
or  precedent,  secretly,  fraudulently,  and  per- 
fidiously issued  a  pseudo  certificate  to  Mr. 
Daily,  and  attempted  to  revoke  mine  without 
notifying  me.  He  did  this  because  he  hated, 
and  desired  to  injure  me.  It  was  the  ven- 
geance of  an  assassin  and  a  coward  wreaked 
upon  one  who  had,  by  loaning  him  hundreds 
of  dollars,  saved  himself  and  family  from 
shame  and  mortification,  saved  even  their  fam- 
ily carriage  from  public  auction  at  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Black  owed  me  money, 
and  he  became  indignant  because  I,  after  he 
had  enjoyed  for  three  years  the  use  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  had  borrowed  to 
return  in  three  days,  pressed  him  for  pay- 
ment. He  owes  that  money  yet,  though  I 
may  possibly  reach  a  part  of  it  as  follows: 

"sheriff's  sale. 
"J.  Sterling  Morton 

vs. 
"Samuel  W.  Black. 

"Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  by  virtue  of  a 
special  execution  to  me  directed,  from  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Otoe  county,  Ne- 
braska territory,  against  the  goods,  chattels, 
land,  and  tenements  of  Samuel  W.  Black,  de- 
fendant, in  favor  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  plain- 
tiff, I  will  offer  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  on  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1862,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
said  defendant  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed property,  to-wit : 

"The  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  thirteen;  and  the  east  half  of  the 
south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twelve,  township  seven,  range  nine,  east; 
and  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  twenty-six,  town  seven,  range  thirteen, 
east  of  sixth  principal  meridian,  Otoe  county, 
Nebraska  territory. 

"Sale  to  take  place  on  said  day  in  front  of 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  last  term  of 
the  district  court  was  held  in  Nebraska  City, 
Otoe  county.  Nebraska  territory. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  this  11th  day  of 
April,    A.    D.    1862. 

"George  W.  Sroat, 
"Sheriff    of    Otoe    County,    Nebraska    Terri- 
tory." 

It  can  not  be  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives would  become  the  coadjutor  of  an  in- 
dividual in  his  pursuit  of  revenge,  and  I  am 
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therefore  confident  that,  could  I  have  been 
allowed  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  extra 
session,  I  could  have  prevented  the  swearing 
in  of  Mr.  Daily  upon  his  fraudulent  certifi- 
cate, and  I  might  now  show  that  Black's  ava- 
rice and  malice  were  jointly  gratified  by  the 
issuance  of  the  second  certificate. 

Daily  admitted  that  Black  had  requested 
him  to  say  nothing  about  the  issuance  of  the 
second  certificate.  "He  said  he  was  hounded 
by  this  man  Morton  who  had  a  debt  against 
him  upon  which  he  would  stop  his  property 
and  prevent  him  from  going  away."  But 
Daily  stated  further  that  after  he  had  arrived 
at  Washington,  and  doubtless  filed  his  own 
certificate  and  had  his  name  entered  on  the 
roll,  he  gave  the  fact  out  to  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  a  certificate.  Daily's  version  of 
the  story  of  obtaining  the  certificate  is  as 
follows : 

Governor  Black  and  I,  at  his  solicitation, 
not  mine,  went  to  the  city  of  Omaha  —  Gov- 
ernor Black's  residence  was  at  Nebraska  City, 
fifty  miles  from  Omaha  —  and  there,  at  the 
seat  of  government,  Governor  Black  made  out 
this  certificate  to  me,  which  I  took  to  my  at- 
torney, Judge  Conkling,  and  asked  him 
whether  I  should  accept  it  or  not.  He  ad- 
vised me  not  to  accept  it.  I  then  went  to  my 
other  attorney,  Mr.  Lapp,  and  asked  him.  He 
advised  me  to  accept  it,  saying  that  it  could 
do  no  harm,  and  perhaps  it  might  do  good. 
He  said  it  was  good  and  right  in  law.  I 
therefore  told  Governor  Black  that  I  would 
accept  the  certificate.  Governor  Black  took 
the  certificate  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  and 
started  for  home.  For  some  reason,  he  got 
off  the  boat  before  he  got  home.  In  a  day 
or  two  he  came  home.  I  went  then  to  him 
and  asked  him  for  the  certificate.  He  deliv- 
ered it  to  me,  but  said  it  was  so  rumpled  and 
such  a  poor  handwrite  (being  his  own  hand) 
that  it  should  be  copied,  and  he  gave  it  to 
Pentland,  his  clerk,  to  copy  it.  Pentland  cop- 
ied it,  gave  it  to  Black,  and  Black  took  from 
his  desk  a  blank  seal  which  had  been  stamped, 
and  which  he  had  in  his  house  at  Nebraska 
City,  and  attached  it  to  the  certificate,  and 
then  gave  the  certificate  to  me.  He  was  then 
still  acting  governor  of  Nebraska  territory. 

In  the  discussion  before  the  House,  at  a 
special  session  in  May,  1862,  Richardson 
strongly  urged  that  a  great  wrong  had  been 
done  Morton  in  allowing  Daily  to  be  seated 
at  the  last  session  on  his   fraudulent  certifi- 


cate and  that  the  wrong  should  be  righted  by 
acknowledging  Morton's  prima  facie  right  to 
the  seat  now;  and  at  the  regular  session,  in  a 
powerful  speech,  Voorhees  took  the  same 
ground.  But  Dawes,  while  admitting  the  in- 
validity of  the  certificate  on  which  Daily  had 
been  seated  in  July,  1861,  had  no  mind  to 
yield  the  advantage  to  a  hostile  partisan,  and 
insisted  that  the  case  should  be  decided  on  its 
merits ;  and  though  the  time  for  the  regular 
notice  had  passed,  Morton  was  permitted  to 
take  testimony  as  contestant.  Daily  had  pro- 
ceeded to  take  testimony  as  contestant  after 
be  had  obtained  the  concealed  certificate. 
Morton,  however,  refused  to  open  up  the  case 
extensively  at  that  late  day,  knowing  that  if 
he  did  so  the  term  would  expire  before  the 
decision  could  be  reached.  The  case  was 
heard  in  May,  1862,  at  the  regular  session. 
The  principal  effort  of  Dawes  on  the  part  of 
Daily  was  to  throw  out  122  votes  from  a 
northern  precinct  of  L'eau-qui-court  county, 
which  had  been  counted  for  Morton.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Voorhees  said : 

Well,  the  sitting  delegate  has  held  the  seat 
here  for  nearly  a  year,  as  we  have  demon- 
strated, wrongly,  and  by  an  invalid  title,  and  a 
ruse  of  that  kind  deceived  nobody.  His  object 
was  to  throw  open  the  whole  question  again, 
and  prolong  the  controversy,  and  thus  obtain 
another  year's  lease  upon  his  mileage  and  per 
diem  and  a  seat  in  this  House,  upon  this 
paper  which  should  be  the  object  of  the  scorn 
and  hissing  of  every  honest  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  The  offer  was  resisted, 
and  General  Todd  was  not  allowed  to  be  called 
as  a  witness,  except  upon  conditions  that 
would  inflict  still  further  wrong. 

Mr.  Voorhees  then  read  an  affidavit  made 
by  Herman  Westermann  which  recited  that 
he  had  employed  W.  W.  Waford  and  Jacob 
Heck  as  witnesses  on  Daily's  behalf  to  prove 
that  the  122  votes  in  question  were  fraudu- 
lent, and  that  he  had  paid  Waford  $100  and 
Heck  $50  for  this  testimony.  Mr.  Pendleton 
argued  strongly  against  throwing  out  this 
vote,  but  Dawes  insisted  that  it  had  been 
proved  fraudulent  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  to 
48,  and  Morton  lost  his  seat. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pass  positive  opinions 
upon  the  charges  of  irregularity  and  fraud  in 
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the  votes  of  L'eau-qui-court,  Buffalo,  Paw- 
nee, and  Richardson  counties  under  conditions 
where  fraud  and  irregularity  were  regular 
and  normal.  There  was  enough  taint  of 
fraud  and  irregularity  in  Buffalo  and  L'eau- 
qui-court  to  give  color  to  the  act  of  a  hostile 
partisan  House  in  ousting  Morton,  just  as 
there  was  enough  fraud  and  irregularity 
shown  in  Pawnee  and  Richardson  counties  to 
have  justified  the  House,  if  it  had  been  demo- 
cratic instead  of  republican,  in  seating  Mor- 
ton. It  is  doubtful  if  human  skill  and  judg- 
ment, however  honest,  could  ever  have  ar- 
rived at  a  true  solution  of  this  question  on  its 
merits.  The  only  safe  position  to  take  in  the 
case  of  almost  any  election  contest  in  early 
Nebraska  is  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  who,  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  the  order  of  the 
garter,  promptly  decided  that,  "There's  no 
damned  merit  in  it."  And  yet  Morton's 
right  to  the  seat  in  the  first  instance  was  based 
on  grounds  so  strictly  regular  and  so  strong 
that  to  deprive  him  of  it  was  clearly  a  gross 
outrage ;  and  the  evidence  adduced  would  not 
have  warranted  ousting  him.  In  course  of 
the  hearing  in  the  House  there  was  much  ex- 
pression of  disgust  because  contests  from  Ne- 
braska were  the  regular  thing,  and  Daily  made 
the  misstatement  that  every  delegate  election 
since  the  organization  of  the  territory  had 
been  contested.  This  is  not  true  of  the  first 
election.  But  the  perfidy  of  the  second  cer- 
tificate affair  is  unquestionable,  and,  consid- 
ering the  general  character  of  Black,  inex- 
plicable. Men  still  living,  who  were  bis 
friends  and  companions  at  that  time,  esteem 
him  as  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  im- 
pulses and  a  magnetic  and  attractive  person- 
ality, genial  and  affable  towards  his  friends 
but  bitterly  resentful  against  his  enemies. 
The  reply  to  a  charge  of  the  Nebraska  City 
Press  that  the  reported  vote  from  L'eau-qui- 
court  county  was  a  "base,  palpable,  infamous 
fraud";  that  if  it  was  so  Governor  Black 
knew  it,  "and  knowing  it  he  is  a  perjured  vil- 
lain for  not  refusing  the  certificate  to  Mor- 
ton," was  no  less  unassailable  than  savage. 

By  this  perfidious,  stealthy  trick  Morton 
lost  his  last  opportunity  to  gratify  a  long 
cherished   ambition    to   become   a   member   of 


Congress;  for  after  that  republicanism  and 
then  populism  became  so  strong  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  a  democrat  as  he  counted 
democracy.  And  yet  should  it  not  be  counted 
as  fortunate  for  Morton  that  fate  —  or,  what 
was  the  same  thing,  his  lack  of  the  gift  or  vice 
of  prudent  acquiescence  necessary  to  political 
success  —  kept  him  out  of  the  pitfall  of  politi- 
cal place?  By  force  of  ability  and  character 
he  constantly  maintained  a  position  of  great 
prominence   in   Nebraska,   and  in   later  years 
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William  Pitt  Kellogg 
Third  chief  justice  of  Nebraska  territory 

was  a  national  figure,  while  many  of  his  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  politics,  that  is,  in  office-get- 
ting, lived  a  brief  day  of  notoriety  and  then 
passed  into  normal  insignificance.  Mr. 
Daily,  like  most  men  who  ventured  far  upon 
the  uncertain  sea  of  politics  at  any  early  age, 
was  prominent  for  a  few  years  after  this  con- 
test, and  then  felt  constrained  to  accept  the 
office  of  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  New 
Orleans,  under  the  notorious  ex-chief  justice 
of  Nebraska,  William  1'itt  Kellogg,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1864.  This  Kellogg  is  now 
remembered  as  the  famous  trainer  of  the  I. 
Madison  Wellses,  the  Andersons,  the  Eliza 
Pinkstons,  and  other  jugglers  in  the  remark- 
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able  feat  of  "returning"  the  vote  of  Louisiana 
in  1876  so  that  it  should  elect  the  republican 
presidential  electors,  and  defeat  the  republi- 
can state  ticket  with  7,000  more  votes  than 
the  electors ;  and  before  he  had  left  Nebraska 
the  Omaha  Republican  had  credited  him  with 
ample  craftiness  for  this  formidable  feat. 
Dundy  pursued  Morton  relentlessly  in  this 
campaign,  as  he  had  previously  promised 
to  do ;  and  while  his  aid  was  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  inevitable  defeat  of  Morton,  his 
devotion  to  Daily  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
long  career  upon  the  federal  bench  for  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  state.  He  was  the  object  of 
much  contemptuous  animadversion  on  the 
part  of  Morton's  champions  in  the  House  for 
the  anxious  part  he  took  in  the  contest ;  and 
while  Morton  on  the  whole  controlled  his 
tongue  with  skilful  discretion,  yet  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  only  the  more  venom  to  spare 
for  every  allusion  to  his  relentless  enemy. 
"Dundy,"  said  he,  "is  one  of  the  ablest  jour- 
neymen witnesses  in  the  world  and  his  style, 
as  a  practical  and  pointed  evidence-giver,  ad- 
mirable." In  another  part  of  his  statement 
of  his  case  to  the  House,  a  paragraph  given 
up  to  Dundy  is  one  of  the  severest  philippics 
ever  spoken. 

Daily,  while  no  match  for  Morton's  cultiva- 
tion and  brilliancy,  yet  conducted  his  part  in 
the  controversy  with  ability,  readiness,  and 
skill,  though  often  provoking  laughter  by  his 
unlettered  manner  and  method.  When  Voor- 
hees  flayed  him  for  turning  on  his  benefactor 
Black,  for  his  copperhead  politics,  he,  in  un- 
dertaking a  retort,  remarked:  "It  is  said  in 
the  Scripture  that, 

'While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return.'  " 

And  when  Lovejoy  interjected,  "I  feel  bound 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Scripture,"  Daily 
quickly  retorted,  "It  is  a  good  doctrine  and 
ought  to  be  there  if  it  isn't.  I  have  read 
Watts  and  the  Bible  so  much  together  that  I 
sometimes  mistake  one  for  the  other." 

Mr.  Loomis  of  Connecticut  offered  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton of  the  usual  compensation  without  mileage 
from  July  25,  1861,  to  May  7,  1862  — the 
period  covered  by  the  second  trial  or  contest 


on  its  merits.  Mr.  Frank  of  New  York  ob- 
jected that  the  custom  of  over-liberal  allow- 
ance for  contestants  had  grown  into  an  abuse ; 
and  Mr.  McKnight  of  Pennsylvania  said  that 
where  the  delegate  came  from  a  far  distant 
state  or  territory  the  mileage  was  enormous, 
and  a  contestant  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it 
and  not  to  expect  any  salary.  Inquiry  showed 
that  Mr.  Morton  had  already  received  from 
the  beginning  of  his  term,  March  4,  1861,  to 
July  25,  1861,  the  first  session,  $1,180.40  as 
salary  and  $1,508  as  mileage  —  $2,688.40  in 
all.  After  a  sharp  discussion  the  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  61  to  58.  This  second 
allowance  was  about  $2,300.  During  the  de- 
bate over  the  merits  of  the  contest  Daily  had 
accused  Morton  of  receiving  $300  more  in 
mileage  than  he  himself  had  received. 

It  appeared  that  for  this  second  session 
Daily  had  received  $75  less  mileage  than  was 
paid  to  Morton  for  the  first  session,  but  Rob- 
inson of  Illinois  accused  Daily  of  deceit  and 
misrepresentation  as  follows :  "He  has  evi- 
dently endeavored  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  had  only  drawn  the  amount  of  mileage 
as  read  at  the  clerk's  desk  (for  the  present 
session).  He  drew  for  the  36th  Congress 
$2,160  for  each  session.  He  now  draws 
$1,433.60,  which  the  committee  on  mileage 
has  compelled  him  to  take.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion he  drew  $2,100  mileage  on  his  own  mo- 
tion." In  the  course  of  the  debate  Daily 
had  charged  Morton  with  "disloyalty,"  at  that 
time  a  grievous  accusation,  and  Mr.  Blake  of 
Connecticut  said,  "I  have  a  communication 
here  in  which  Morton's  loyalty  is  impeached 
and  I  want  the  House  to  know  it,"  but  the 
House  did  not  receive  the  communication. 

Governor  Black's  character  and  fine  gen- 
tlemanly qualities  were  highly  regarded  by  his 
associates,  and  his  part  in  this  transaction  is 
perhaps  the  old  story  of  the  compensating 
weakness  so  often  associated  with  strongly 
developed  emotional  and  sentimental  quali- 
ties, and  which  often  make  their  possessors 
popular  and  the  most  successful  leaders  of 
the  crowd.  And  perhaps  this  gallant  soldier's 
seemingly  servile  acquiescence  in  Buchanan's 
subserviency  to  the  destructive  madness  of 
the  slave  oligarchy  was  due  to  an  overween- 
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ing  or  exuberant  sense  of  loyalty  which,  in  a 
noble  cause,  inspired  him  to  noble  deeds. 

Governor  Black  left  the  territory  May  14, 
1862,  for  his  old  home,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  born  in  1818,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  raised  the  Sixty-second  regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  volunteers.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  1862,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  at 
Gaines'  Mill  while  leading  his  command  in  a 
desperate  charge.  The  last  letter  of  public 
import  which  he  wrote  in  Nebraska  illus- 
trates the  grace  and  eloquence  which  character- 
ized his  utterances.  Thought  of  his  tragic 
but  glorious  fate,  so  soon  to  end  his  career, 
lends  peculiar  interest  and  pathos  to  the  clos- 
ing words  of  this  letter  written  to  friends  at 
Nebraska  City,  where  he  had  resided  since 
coming  to  Nebraska,  declining  the  invitation 
to  a  farewell  banquet  to  be  given  in  his  honor : 

On  the  morrow  I  shall  start  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  stand  there,  as  here,  very  close  to  the 
flag  that  she  follows.  I  think  I  shall  recog- 
nize it  as  the  same  which  has  always  waved, 
and  always  will  wave  over  the  heads  of  her 
strong  and  brave  battalions.  It  is  a  goodly 
flag  to  follow,  and  carries  a  daily  beauty  in  its 
folds  which  makes  all  others  ugly.  But  for- 
give me  —  I  have  altogether  digressed  when 
I  meant  only  to  thank  you,  and  say,  farewell. 

The  change  of-  administration  in  the  spring 
of  1861  was  the  sunrise  of  a  long  day  for  the 
republicans,  and  the  sunset  which  ushered  in 
an  equally  long  night  for  the  antipodal  demo- 
cratic politicians  of  the  territory. 

That  Nebraska  exhibited  true  western  en- 
terprise and  contributed  her  full  quota  in  the 
appalling  siege  of  Washington  for  the  spoils 
of  office,  which  was  incident  to  the  first  ad- 
vent into  power  of  a  great  party  under  our 
even  then  colossal  spoils  system,  and  had 
been  quick  to  exact  from  President  Lincoln, 
as  early  as  March  26,  1861,  the  removal  from 
office  of  so  ultra-patriotic  a  soul  as  Governor 
Black,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, editor  of  the  republican  Plattsmouth 
Herald,  in  a  letter  to  his  paper,  written  from 
the  national  capital,  February  25,  1861 : 

Cicero  once  said  that  Rome  contained  all 
the  bilge-water  of  the  ship  of  state.  Wash- 
ington, at  this  time,  seems  like  a  vast  reser- 
voir into  which  all  the  political  sewers  of  the 


continent  are  emptying  their  filth.  There  are, 
doubtless,  very  many  great  and  good  men 
here  (besides  ourself) — patriots,  statesmen, 
divines  —  yet,  if  Gen.  Scott's  battery  of  flying 
artillery  were  to  open  a  running  lire  on  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city  to-morrow, 
we  fancy  the  country  would  be  benefited 
rather  than  injured  by  the  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  pestilential  crew.  .  .  W.  H. 
Taylor  of  Nebraska  City  is  our  room-mate. 
Among  the  Nebraskans  are :  Webster,  Pad- 
dock, Hitchcock    and    Meredith,   of   Omaha; 
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to  May  11,  1861,  and  associate  justice  of -the  supreme 

court  of  Nebraska  in  1857 

Irish,  Taylor,  Cavins,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  Nebraska  City;  Elbert  of  Plattsmouth;  and 
several  whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  from 
various  parts  of  the  territory. 

To  which  the  delighted  Nebraska  City 
Neivs  appends :  "Shoot  away,  General 
Scott !" 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  deposed  outs 
were  disposing  themselves  as  follows : 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know 
where  and  what  the  well  abused  late  govern- 
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merit  officials  of  this  territory  are  doing.  Gov. 
Black  is  in  command  ofthe  western  division 
of  Pennsylvania  troops.  He  is  rampant  for 
the  Union. 

Secretary  Morton,  now  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, is  at  present  raising  corn,  cabbage  and 
"some  pumpkins"  on  his  farm  one  mile  west 
of  this  city. 

The  talented  and  facetious  Judge  Hall,  chief 
justice,  is  in  his  grave.  (Died  at  Bellevue, 
February  13,  1861.)  After  life's  fitful  fever, 
he  sleeps  well.  The  judge  was  learned  in  the 
law,  and  was  altogether  the  wittiest,  and  rac- 
iest on  a  story  of  any  man  in  the  western 
country. 

Judge  Wakeley  is  still  at  his  post  of  duty. 
The  man  who  declared  the  American  Union 


James  Wilson  Coleman 
Soldier  and  early  sheriff  of  Otoe  county,  Nebraska 

"a  failure"  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but  we  think  will  not  hold  court  just  yet. 

Judge  Miller  is  still  on  duty.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Milligan  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place,  we  believe,  but  will  not  be  apt  to 
officiate  right  away. 

Ex-Marshal  Moore  is  at  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  too  good  a  fellow,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  be  a  secessionist,  though  of  his  exact 
position  on  the  great  question  we  are  not  at 
present  informed. 

Andy  Hopkins,  former  register  of  the  land 
office  in   this  city,   is   waging  a  gallant  fight 


with  his  vigorous  pen,  on  Erie's  shores,  for 
the  Union  in  its  integrity. 

E.  A.  Des  Londes,  former  receiver  in  the 
land  office  in  this  city,  has  an  appointment  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  is  at  the  city  of 
Richmond. 

Rivalry  between  republican  leaders  became 
intense  as  high  honors  and  emoluments  came 
within  reach ;  and  one  faction,  including  the 
Omaha  Republican  and  the  Nebraska  City 
Press  and  W.  H.  Taylor  undertook  to  read 
Thayer  out  of  the  party ;  but  he  has  man- 
aged to  outlive  most  of  his  rivals,  both  politi- 
cally and  physicially.  Consistency  is  not  a 
high  merit,  but  only  the  few  distinctively 
original  men  will  flout  it,  and  only  the  very 
strong  leaders  of  men  may  flout  it  with  impu- 
nity. The  Herald,  therefore,  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  Thayer's  superior  prudence  when  it 
said :  "He  rides  one  horse  and  sits  the  animal 
badly." 

Alvin  Saunders,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
succeeded  Black  as  governor,  May  11th,  and 
Algernon  S.  Paddock,  of  Washington  county, 
Nebraska,  succeeded  J.  Sterling  Morton  as 
secretary  of  the  territory,  May  18th.  About 
the  same  time  William  F.  Lockwood  of  Da- 
kota county  and  of  the  Elyria,  Ohio,  trinity  — 
Judge  E.  Wakeley  and  Bird  B.  Chapman  be- 
ing the  other  two  —  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  third  judicial  district,  succeeding  his  for- 
mer fellow-townsman  who  had  been  reap- 
pointed shortly  before  the  close  of  Buchanan's 
administration.  The  democrats  being  out 
now,  raised  the  same  cry  of  carpet-bag  ap- 
pointments against  the  republicans  which  the 
latter  had  dinned  in  democratic  ears  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  incumbency,  and  the 
disappointed  republicans  joined  lustily  in  the 
protest.  As  Governor  Saunders  appeared  to 
be  only  a  boarder  in  the  territory  for  some 
time  after  assuming  his  office,  he  was  sarcas- 
tically assigned  to  the  carpet-bag  class  :  "Gov. 
Saunders,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  is  in  Ne- 
braska on  a  visit.  He  arrived  at  Omaha  on 
last  Wednesday." 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  affected  Ne- 
braska as  a  frontier  settlement,  and  not- 
withstanding that  Governor  Black  was  in 
daily   expectation   of   turning  over  his   office 
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to  his  successor,  he  felt  that  conditions  were 
such  as  to  require  him  to  issue  an  order  for  all 
volunteer  military  companies  to  report  forth- 
with—  those  of  the  First  brigade  to  Major- 
Genera]  Thayer  and  those  of  the  Second  bri- 
gade to  Brigadier-General  Downs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  legislative  act  of 
1856  was  followed  in  this  order,  and  that  two 
of  the  generals  elected  by  the  legislature  under 
the  act  were  recognized  as  still  in  office,  though 
the  original  attempt  at  organization  had  not 
been  successfully  prosecuted.  Brigadier- 
General  L.  L.  Bowen  of  the  Second  brigade, 
or  South  Platte  division,  had  gone  to  Colo- 
rado where  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  legislature  in  1S61.  On  the  30th  of 
April.  Governor  Black  issued  a  proclamation 
recommending  the  organization  of  military 
companies  throughout  the  territory  on  account 
of  "the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops 
from  some  of  the  forts  of  Nebraska  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country."  These 
companies  were  not  required  to  report  to  the 
regular    military    organization. 

The  right  view  of  the  case  is  presented  by 
his  excellency  in  his  proclamation.  His  ac- 
tion had,  however,  rather  been  anticipated  by 
the  people.  Already  there  are  four  full  com- 
panies organized  in  this  city-  Omaha,  we  be- 
lieve, has  an  equal  number  already  organized ; 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  territory  have  gen- 
erally effected  similar  organizations.  We 
trust  these  companies  will  at  once  be  supplied 
with  arms.  We  don't  believe  there  will  be 
anybody  "hurt"  if  the  territory  is  armed  :  but 
it  is  best  to  prepare  for  war  in  times  of 
peace.  .  .  Nebraska  is  abundantly  able  to 
take  care  of  herself,  with  or  without  the  pro- 
tection of  the  administration  at  Washington.4 

But  on  the  28th  of  the  following  August 
this  First  Nebraska  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  M.  Thayer  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hiram  P.  Downs,  left  Ne- 
braska for  active  service  in  Missouri. 

On  the  18th  Governor  Saunders  issued  the 
first  proclamation  for  the  territory  calling  for 
volunteers  for  the  Civil  war  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  president  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  an  additional 
volunteer   force  of  infantry  cavalry  to  serve 


for  a  period  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged; and  the  secretary  of  war  having  as- 
signed one  regiment  to  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska, now,  therefore,  I,  Alvin  Saunders, 
governor  of  Nebraska,  do  issue  this  procla- 
mation, and  hereby  call  upon  the  militia  of 
the  territory  immediately  to  form  in  different 
companies  with  a  view  of  entering  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  aforesaid  call. 
Companies,  when  formed,  will  proceed  to 
elect  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants.  The 
number  of  men  required  for  each  company 
will  be  made  known  as  soon  as  the  instruc- 


Xancv  Jane  Coleman 
Wife  of  James  W.  Coleman 

tions  are  received  from  the  war  department ; 
but  it  is  supposed  now  that  it  will  not  be  less 
than  seventy-eight  men. 

As  soon  as  a  company  has  formed  and  has 
elected  its  officers,  the  captain  will  report  the 
same  to  the  adjutant  general's  office. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  trample  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  emblem  of  our  liberties,  in 
the  dust.  Traitors  are  in  the  land  busily  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  information  has 
been  received  that  the  same  traitors  are  en- 
deavoring to  incite  an  invasion  of  our  fron- 
tier by  a  savage  foe.  In  view  of  these  facts 
I  invoke  the  aid  of  every  lover  of  his  coun- 

1  Xebraska  City  News,  May  11,  1861. 
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try  and  his  home  to  come  promptly  forward 
to  sustain  and  protect  the  same. 

Done  at  Omaha,  this  18th  day  of  May,  A. 
D.  1861.  Alvin  Saunders. 

It  was  thought  improbable  that  troops 
would  be  ordered  from  this  sparsely  settled, 
unprotected  frontier  for  active  service  in  the 
East,  especially  when  there  were  thousands  of 
men  already  refused  by  the  government;  but 
it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  design  was  to 
garrison  the  forts  from  which  the  United 
States  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  "This  ter- 
ritory cannot  well  spare  1,000  troops,  coming 
as  they  would  from  the  productive  classes, 
mechanics  and  men  who  work  for  a  living." 
The  still  straitened  condition  of  territorial  af- 
fairs is  reflected  by  a  "military  gentleman" 
thus: 

Our  military  organization  is  a  most  difficult 
question.  Were  there  now  a  sudden  emer- 
gency demanding  the  transportation  of  a  few 
hundred  men  any  material  distance  north, 
south  or  west,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could 
procure  on  the  credit  of  the  territory  the 
horses,  wagons,  provisions  and  ammunition 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
much  less  to  supply  them  for  many  days  in 
the  field. 

So  heavy  are  our  taxes  pressing  upon  the 
people  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone 
would  for  a  moment  contemplate  increasing 
them ;  while  to  effect  anything  for  military 
purposes  would  be  to  demand  a  very  large  in- 
crease. 

We  cannot  anticipate  our  future  resources. 
A  very  slight  increase  of  our  debt  would 
prostrate  our  credit  utterly ;  our  territorial 
warrants  would  be  worthless,  and  bonds 
could  not  be  sold,  I  fear,  at  any  price. 

The  present  harvest  has  just  shown  us  that 
there  are  scarcely  hands  enough,  even  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  to  secure  our  crops.  Yet 
if  we  can  do  anything  it  will  be  to  spare  the 
men,  provided  their  families  are  supported  — 
in  other  words  that  they  are  paid.     .     . 

If  the  U.  S.  Government  would  arm.  equip, 
subsist  and  pay  a  proper  number  of  men  to  be 
placed,  say  300  at  Fort  Kearney  to  move 
along  our  frontier,  100  at  Brownville  or  some 
point  in  that  vicinity,  and  100  up  toward 
L'Eau  Qui  Court,  they  would  constitute  a 
sufficient  guard  for  the  present,  and  with  an 
efficient  organization  of  our  militia  could  be 
re-enforced,  whenever  required. 

But  the  U.  S.  must  foot  the  bill  —  we  are, 
I  conceive,  utterly  unable  to  do  it.5 


The  anxieties  and  terrors  of  the  Civil  war 
for  a   time  subdued  the  petty   feelings  and 
strifes  of  partisanship,  and  it  was  announced 
that   "the   republican  and  democratic  central 
committees      which      recently     convened     at 
Omaha,  after   full  consideration  very  wisely 
determined  upon  the  inexpediency  of  drawing 
party  lines  this  fall."     There  was  a  prevailing 
sentiment  that  there  were  no  party  questions, 
only  the  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the 
Union.     William    E.     Harvey,    a    democrat, 
was  elected  auditor  over  Stephen  D.  Bangs,  a 
republican,  and  Augustus  Kountze  was  elected 
treasurer    without    opposition.     The    call    to 
arms  made  many  vacancies  in  the  council,  and 
William   F.    Sapp    of    Douglas    county    was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  John  M.  Thayer;  C.  Blanchard  of 
Sarpy,  in  place  of  Silas  A.  Strickland ;  John 
McPherson   from   Nemaha  and   Johnson,   in 
place  of  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  and  Samuel  M. 
Kirkpatrick  from  Cass,  Dodge,  and  Otoe,  in 
place  of  Samuel  H.  Elbert.     The  other  nine 
members  held  over  from  the  previous  session. 
The  eighth  session  of  the  general  assembly 
opened  December  2,   1861.     John  Taffe,  re- 
publican, of  Dakota  county,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  receiving  seven  votes,  his 
democratic  opponent,    David    D.    Belden    of 
Douglas,  receiving  four    votes.      Robert    W. 
Furnas  of  Nemaha  county  was  elected  chief 
clerk.     Party    lines    were    not   drawn    in    the 
choice  of  speaker  of  the  house,  and  Alfred  D. 
Jones  of  Douglas  county,  was  chosen  on  the 
sixth  ballot,  receiving  thirty-one  votes  against 
five  for  Milton  W.  Reynolds  of  Otoe  and  one 
for  Barnabas   Bates  of   Dakota.     George  L. 
Seybolt  of    Cass    county    was    elected    chief 
clerk.     Among  the  names  of  other  officers  of 
the  house  familiar  to  present  citizens  of  Ne- 
braska are  those  of  Isham  Reavis  of  Richard- 
son, enrolling  clerk,  and  Joseph  J.  Imhoff  of 
Otoe  county,  fireman.     Turner  M.  Marquett 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  council  and 
Robert  M.  Hagaman,  who,  as  county  clerk  of 
L'eau-qui-court    county,    laid    the    foundation 
for  keeping  J.  Sterling  Morton  out  of  the  Con- 
gress of   the  United   States  by  rejecting  the 


5  Nebraska  Advertiser,  October  3,  1861. 
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election  returns  from  the  northern  precinct  of 
that  county  in  1860,  was,  it  was  said,  the 
youngest  and  also  the  handsomest  member  of 
the  house.  John  TarTe  of  Dakota  county, 
president  of  the  council,  and  subsequently 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  an  Omaha  journal- 
ist, was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  "While  there  was  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  assembled  talent;  a  greater 
degree  of  sobriety  and  'good  looks' ;  more 
sociability  and  general  good  feeling  .  .  . 
we  are  constrained  to  assert  that  we  witnessed 
at  no  previous  session  such  an  exhibition  and 
exercise  of  downright  contrariness."0  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  territory  the  re- 
publicans were  in  the  saddle  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments.  And  such 
were  the  impetus  and  the  inertia  of  the  Union 
sentiment  and  the  cohesive  power  of  the  pas- 
sions and  spoils  of  war,  that,  no  matter  what 
the  shortcomings  or  the  trespasses  of  this  war 
party,  it  could  not  be  unhorsed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  come. 

Governor  Saunders  in  his  message  reiter- 
ated the  oft-told  tale  of  the  providential  prep- 
aration of  the  Platte  valley  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific,  and  added  that  "the  intelligent  and 
far-seeing  telegraph  company  have  made  this 
discovery  already,  and  have  located  their  Pa- 
cific line  and  staked  out  the  very  route  where 
they  expect  soon  to  be  followed  by  this  great 
highway  of  commerce."  He  states  that  the 
valuable  salt  springs  of  Saline  and  Lancaster 
counties,  with  the  adjacent  lands,  have  been 
reserved  from  sale  by  the  general  government, 
and  recommends  that  Congress  be  memorial- 
ized to  place  these  lands  under  the  control  of 
the  legislature,  or  that  Congress  pass  some 
law  authorizing  the  springs  to  be  worked 
under  the  control,  of  the  government.  He 
states  further  that  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior has  recently  decided  that  school  lands  may 
be  leased  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
and  advises  legislation  to  that  end,  in  case  the 
legislature  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  revenue 
might  be  derived  from  them.  It  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  auditor  that  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  territory  has  now  reached 
$50,342.98,  represented  by  $16,000  in  bonds 
and   $34,342.'»S    in    warrants.     The   governor 


points  out  that  the  capitol  is  still  uncom- 
pleted and  that  neither  legislative  hall  is 
ready  for  use,  and  recommends  that  the  legis- 
lature ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  suf- 
ficient  to  fit  the  legislative  halls  for  occupancy. 
The  governor  informs  the  legislature  that  "ex- 
perience has  shown  that  an  agricultural  com- 
munity cannot  prosper  without  a  safe  medium 
of  exchange,"  and  without  stopping  to  eluci- 
date the  rather  remarkable  economic  implica- 


Bruno  Tzchuck 
Pioneer  of  Sarpy  county,  secretary  of  state,  and  act- 
ing governor  of  Nebraska 

tion  that  other  than  agricultural  communities 
might  thrive  on  an  unsafe  medium  of  ex- 
change, he  soundly  advises  that  "nothing  but 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  paper  of  well-guarded 
and  strictly  specie-paying  banks  should  be 
tolerated,"  —  in  an  agricultural  community. 

The  auditor  points  out  that  because  war- 
rants draw  ten  per  cent  interest  and  bonds 
only   seven,   many   prefer  the   warrants:   and 

«  Nebraska  Advertiser;  January  23, 
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yet  the  latter  are  worth  only  thirty-five  or 
forty  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  officer  re- 
minds the  legislature  that  he  has 'often  urged 
the  passing  of  regular  appropriation  bills 
specifying  certain  sums  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  he  again  presses  his  recommenda- 
tion so  as  to  form  some  check  upon  the  issue 
of  warrants. 

The  legislation  of  this  session  consisted  of 
sundry  amendments  to  the  codes  and  to  other 
general  laws.  The  other  enactments  com- 
prised the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  refund- 
ing law  limiting  its  application  to  warrants 
presented  on  or  before  December  1,  1861  ;  an 
act  assigning  the  new  republican  judges  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  to  the  several 
districts  —  Chief  Justice  William  Pitt  Kel- 
logg to  the  first,  Associate  Justice  Streeter  to 
the  second,  and  Associate  Justice  Lockwood  to 
the  third ;  an  act  providing  that  property  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  belonging  to 
any  person  who  should  maintain  an  acre  of 
grapes  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  in  a 
single  tract,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  for  an  exemption  of  a  valuation  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  additional  acre  of  grapes ;  an 
act  attaching  all  territory  lying  west  of  the  first 
guide  meridian  to  the  first  judicial  district ;  an 
act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  wool ;  and  an 
act  to  resurvey  the  saline  lands  in  Lancaster 
county.  The  law  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
sheep  was  as  follows :  "All  sheep  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  in  number  are  hereby  ex- 
empted from  forced  sale  on  execution  and  tax- 
ation." How  this  gracious  concession  was  to 
be  distributed  among  the  various  sheep  own- 
ers if  there  should  happen  to  be  more  than  live 
hundred  of  the  favored  animals  in  the  terri- 
tory is  left  to  conjecture  after  the  fashion  of 
so  much  of  the  territorial  legislation.  The 
preamble  of  the  law  for  the  resurvey  of  saline 
lands  recited  that  "certain  lands  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Lancaster  county,  known  to  be 
the  richest  saline  lands  perhaps  in  the  world, 
have  been  entered  at  the  United  States  land 
office  in  Nebraska  City  by  private  individuals 
by  virtue  of  a  conspiracy  with  the  United 
States  surveyor,"  and  that  the  general  land 
office  had  recalled  the  patents  for  these  lands 
and  ordered  an  investigation. 


The  counties  of  Buffalo,  Hall,  Kearney,  and 
Lincoln  were  constituted  a  new  representative 
district :  the  territory  known  as  Jones  county 
was  attached  to  Gage  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation. The  name  of  Green  county  was 
changed  to  Seward,  and  Calhoun  to  Saun- 
ders. The  first  organization  of  Holt  county 
was  legalized  and  also  the  acts  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  Platte  and  L'eau-qui-court 
in  1861.  Gage  and  Jones  counties  were  at- 
tached to  the  council  district  of  Richardson 
and  Pawnee,  and  that  part  of  Polk  county 
north  of  the  Platte  river  was  joined  to  Platte 
county  for  election,  judicial,  and  revenue  pur- 
poses. 

Two  sets  of  resolutions  favoring  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  for  the  Union  were  adopted 
by  the  house  on  motion  of  Reynolds,  demo- 
crat, of  Otoe  county.  A  joint  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  secretary  of  war  to 
station  two  companies  of  federal  soldiers  on 
the  Missouri  border  to  protect  loyal  citizens 
from  depredations  of  "secessionists  and  trai- 
tors in  Missouri,  and  of  those  residing  in  their 
own  midst."  During  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1862,  great  excitement  was 
caused  in  the  southeastern  counties  by  lawless 
acts  of  jayhawkers.  Though  there  was  an  in- 
clination in  the  North  Platte  section  to  be- 
little these  disturbances,  Governor  Saunders 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  by  many 
good  and  loyal  citizens  of  this  territory,  that 
lawless  bands  of  armed  men,  styling  them- 
selves "Jayhawkers,"  are  committing  depreda- 
tions in  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
—  stealing  horses,  robbing  stores  and  houses, 
and  threatening  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
citizens. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Alvin  Saunders,  governor 
of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  do  hereby  com- 
mand all  bands  or  companies  of  men,  leagued 
together  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  for 
other  unlawful  purposes,  within  this  territory, 
to  immediately  disband  and  return  to  their 
homes,  or  at  least  to  leave  the  territorv  ;  and 
in  case  they,  or  any  other  parties  are  hereafter 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  robbery,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  our  citizens,  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  territory  both  civil  and  military, 
will  be  brought  to  bear  against  them,  and  if 
taken  such   severe  punishment  as  justice  de- 
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mands  will  be  executed  without  fear  or  favor. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  territory,  at  Omaha,  this  2d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1862. 
By  the  governor, 

Alvin  Saunders,  [l.  s.] 
Algernon  S.  Paddock, 

Secretary  of  the  territory. 

The  press  was  crowded  with  communica- 
tions discussing  the  subject,  which  show  that 
the  settlers  were  between  the  fires  of  alleged 
union,  as  well  as  secessionist  lawbreakers.  A 
part  of  one  of  these  communications  reveals 
the  conditions : 

Pawnee  says  we  are  between  two  fires  — 
that  of  secessionists  and  union  jayhawkers ! 
Well,  I  think  we  can  stand  all  such  fires.  We 
are  able  to  put  down  jayhawking,  and  if 
Secesh  shows  his  head  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  we  will  put  him  down  too  ...  I 
would  inform  Pawnee  that  those  self-styled 
union  jayhawkers  have  deceived  a  great  many 
good  people.  They  have  made  them  believe 
that  they  were  only  stealing  from  rebels, 
which  is  not  the  fact. 

A  league  of  citizens  was  formed  at  Ne- 
braska City  for  protection  against  these 
marauders,  and  over  two  hundred  citizens, 
members  of  the  league  and  divided  between 
the  two  political  parties,  signed  the  following 
oath: 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  support  and 
sustain  the  constitution  and  laws  thereof,  that 
I  will  maintain  the  national  sovereignty,  para- 
mount to  that  of  all  states,  county  or  con- 
federate powers,  that  I  will  discourage,  dis- 
countenance, and  forever  oppose  secession, 
rebellion  and  disintegration  of  the  federal 
union,  that  I  disdain  and  denounce  all  faith 
and  fellowship  with  the  so-called  confederate 
armies,  and  pledge  my  honor,  my  property 
and  my  life  to  the  sacred  performance  of  this 
my  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
further  pledge  our  lives,  our  property  and  our 
honor,  to  protect  each  and  every  member  of 
this  league  in  person  and  property,  from  all 
lawless   marauders. 

Two  alleged  jayhawkers,  arrested  in  John- 
son county,  were  brought  to  Nebraska  City, 
where  one  was  shoved  under  the  ice  of  the 
frozen  Missouri  river,  and  the  other  was  re- 
leased and  then  followed  and  shot  dead.  The 
local  journal  virtuously  denounces  these  acts 


as  murders  and  then  virtually  upholds  them 
in  the  following  whimsical  style : 

Catch  a  jayhawker  or  anybody  else  in  the 
act  of  stealing  your  horse,  shoot  or  hang  him 
with  all  convenient  dispatch;  but  don't  do  it 
unless  you  are  sure,  beyond  peradventure  of 
a  doubt ;  your  own  or  the  belief  of  any  other 
man,  is  not  sufficient  warrant  to  take  the  life 
in  punishment  of  any  person,  no  matter  how 
much  against  him  public  opinion  or  appear- 
ances may  be.  Every  scoundrel  has  a  right 
to  his  life,  until  well-known  and  proven  facts 
show  that  he  deserves  to  lose  it.  And  then, 
if  life  is  to  be  taken,  let  it  be  done  openly,  in 
daylight,  by  some  one  having  authority  —  a 
committee  appointed  by  a  public  meeting. 
Executioners  so  authorized,  and  doing  such 
a  duty,  need  not  be  troubled  about  their  re- 
sponsibility —  for  that  rests  with  the  people 
—  and  if  the  people,  in  pursuing  such  a 
course,  act  dispassionately  and  upon  direct 
proof,  they  will  be  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all 
blame. 

But  don't  let  us  have  any  more  persons  — 
jayhawkers,  and  horse-thieves  included  — 
chucked  under  the  ice.  It  is  murderous,  un- 
warrantable, and  very  cold. 

But  that  cold-blooded  tragedy  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  era  of  lawlessness,  and  soon 
after  it  was  announced  that  "jayhawking  is 
about  played  out  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska," 
General  Hunter  "having  taken  decided  steps 
in  his  department." 

The  Bellevue  palliative  —  a  memorial  for  a 
$40,000  penitentiary  to  be  located  there  — 
was  repeated.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war  the  Indians  were  quick  to  see  their 
opportunity  for  mischief,  and  the  legislature 
asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  governor  to 
raise  five  companies  of  soldiers,  to  be  paid  and 
equipped  by  the  United  States,  for  protection 
against  "the  various  tribes  of  Indians  whose 
propensities  to  molest  and  destroy  have  been 
increased  by  reason  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
incompetent  and,  in  instances,  traitorous 
agents,  who  have  heretofore  had  charge  of 
them."  The  memorial  recited  that  the  terri- 
tory was  without  arms  for  defense  against 
this  danger  or  the  means  to  buy  them. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  session  to 
pass  an  apportionment  bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  vote  for  delegate  for  Congress,  and  later, 
when  the  result  of  the  United  States  census 
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became  known,  on  the  population  as  therein 
determined;  but  North  Platte  interests  were 
able  to  defeat  the  measure.  There  was  bitter 
complaint  of  the  inequity  of  existing  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature.  According  to  the 
census  the  North  Platte  section  contained 
only  8,478  people  against  18,031  in  the  South 
Platte ;  and  by  distributing  the  population  of 
the  frontier  districts  between  the  two  sections 
partisans  of  the  southern  section  counted 
10,824  for  the  North  Platte  and  18,012  for  the 
South  Platte,  a  difference  of  7,188.  This  con- 
troversy showed  that  there  had  been  no  real 
abatement  of  the  sectional  spirit: 

There  is  no  avoiding  a  sectional  contest  for 
congress  next  fall.  Let  South  Platte  stand 
by  her  own  men,  and  if  we  have  a  session  of 
the  legislature  next  winter,  let  the  members 
of  the  same  south  of  the  Platte  elect  as  of- 
ficers her  own  men.  This  is  the  doctrine. 
.  .  .  Omaha  is  a  great  place,  but  her 
greatness  consists  in  selfishness  and  concen- 
trated meanness. 

The  territorial  conventions  of  both  political 
parties  met  at  Omaha  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber. There  had  been  much  profession  on  both 
sides  of  a  desire  to  ignore  partisanship  in  the 
nominations  and  strike  a  single  war  and  union 
key-note;  and  even  the  nomination  of  the 
same  candidate  by  both  conventions  was  advo- 
cated. In  the  Republican  convention  there 
was  a  fierce  contest  for  the  nomination  for 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Daily  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  it  until  the  forty-fifth  bal- 
lot. His  contestants  were  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Mon- 
ell  of  Douglas  county,  John  Taffe  of  Dakota 
county,  and  William  H.  Taylor  of  Otoe 
county. 

John  Q.  Goss,  who  recently  died  at  Bellevue, 
where  he  was  then  living,  was  president  of 
the  democratic  convention,  and  J.  M.  Wool- 
worth,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, lived  until  a  few  years  since  at  Omaha, 
where  he  then  resided.  The  platform  adopted 
by  the  convention  is  doubly  interesting  as  in- 
dicative of  the  sentiment  of  the  democrats  in 
those  early  days  of  the  Civil  war,  and  as  the 
product  of  a  man  who  was  to  become  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  the  state. 

The  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  nominating  J.  F.  Kinney 


as  candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress;  but  A. 
J.  Poppleton  hotly  opposed  Kinney,  charging 
him  with  recreancy  to  the  Democratic  party 
in  retaining  the  office  of  territorial  judge  in 
Utah  under  the  Republican  administration, 
and  that  he  was  a  non-resident.  Kinney  kept 
himself  well  in  hand,  and  made  a  judicious 
speech,  insisting  that  he  had  not  lost  his  resi- 
dence in  Nebraska,  that  his  family  were  still 
living  at  Nebraska  City,  and  that  it  was  no 
offense  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  in  ques- 
tion, especially  since  he  had  gone  to  Wash- 
ington and  offered  his  resignation  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  persistently  refused  to  accept  it. 
On  the  first  regular  ballot  Judge  Kinney  re- 
ceived all  the  votes  of  the  convention  except 
the  ten  from  Nemaha  county,  which  were  cast 
for  Mr.  Poppleton. 

We  have  other  testimony  that  the  resolu- 
tion complimentary  to  Colonel  Thayer,  which 
it  is  said  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
was  rejected,  was  in  fact  adopted  by  that 
body,  and  the  republican  convention  held  the 
same  day  passed  a  similar  resolution.  The 
contest  in  the  convention  was  the  old  Omaha 
fight  over  again.  The  Douglas  delegation  had 
seceded  when  they  found  that  Poppleton's 
nomination  for  delegate  to  Congress  was  im- 
possible, and  the  Nebraskian,  the  Omaha 
democratic  organ,  opposed  Kinney,  a  resident 
of  the  hated  Otoe  county,  on  the  ground  that 
Daily  was  more  satisfactory  to  Omaha.  A.  J. 
Hanscom,  "formerly  a  democrat,  and  one  of 
the  big  guns  of  Douglas  county,"  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  he  was  "an  Omaha  man  and 
nothing  else,"  that  he  "went  only  for  Omaha 
in  this  campaign,"  and  supported  Daily  "be- 
cause he  has  pledged  himself  to  work  for 
Omaha."  Like  the  blind  or  the  deaf,  whose 
other  senses,  by  reason  of  the  defect,  become 
the  more  acute,  so  Daily,  unlettered  in  all 
other  respects,  was  almost  superfluously 
schooled  in  the  devious  arts  of  practical  poli- 
tics. In  his  campaign  against  Morton  —  the 
original  leader  and  consummate  partisan  of 
the  South  Platte  —  he  had  been  able  to  per- 
suade the  democratic  organ  of  southeast  Ne- 
braska, the  Advertiser,  to  his  support  on  the 
ostensible  ground  of  standing  for  South 
Platte  interests ;  and  now,  discerning  that  lie 
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had  become  in  some  sort  shelf-worn  in  his 
home  district,  and  the  election  returns  from 
the  leading  South  Platte  counties  confirmed 
the  clearness  of  his  vision,  he  gained  an  offset 
by  cajolery  of  the  North  Platte.  Specifica- 
tion as  to  Daily's  new  alliance  with  the  North 
Platte  were  furnished : 

When  we  heard  three  weeks  ago  that  the 
Pacific  railroad  bill,  (in  which  a  point  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river  was  named 
as  the  initial  of  a  branch  through  the  terri- 
tory), had  passed  the  House,  we  said  we 
wanted  the  bill  to  become  a  law  whether  we 
got  a  branch  South  of  the  Platte  or  not.  This 
was  upon  the  understanding  that  southern 
Nebraska  was  to  have  an  equal  chance  in  the 
selection  of  the  route,  with  North  Platte.     .     . 

But  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  no  show- 
ing at  all.  The  two  incorporators  to  repre- 
sent Nebraska  in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
pany are  two  of  the  bitterest  North  Platte 
men  who  could  have  been  named  —  Dr.  Mon- 
ell  and  A.  Kountze  —  both  of  them  residents 
and  property  holders  in  Omaha  and  specula- 
tors in  the  paper  towns  along  the  North 
Platte  route  to  the  mountains.  Northern  Ne- 
braska with  9,000  residents,  taxable  prop- 
erty amounting  to  only  $3,000,000,  and  capac- 
ity for  a  population  all  told,  of  less  than 
400.000,  has  two  incorporators ;  while  south- 
ern Nebraska  with  a  population  of  over  19,- 
000,  taxable  property  of  nearly  $5,000,000, 
and  a  capacity  of  sustaining  upwards  of 
1,000.000  men,  women  and  children,  is  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  organization  of  the 
company.     .     . 

When  "Skisms"  wrote  a  letter,  dated  the 
17th  of  September,  1X60,  pledging  himself  to 
procure  an  appropriation  of  land  from  con- 
gress to  build  a  railroad  west  from  Rrownville, 
he  did  so  with  a  view  to  securing  the  vote  of 
Nemaha  county.  That  letter  was  intended 
for  Nemaha  county  circulation,  and  he  got  the 
vote.  He  made  similar  secret  pledges  in 
Cass  and  Otoe  counties.  Hon.  William  H. 
Taylor,  and  the  rest  of  his  stump-speakers, 
endorsed  them  —  promising  all  things  in  his 
name.  In  these  three  counties  Daily  got  ma- 
jorities. 

Now  what  does  he  do?  He  not  only  vio- 
lates every  pledge  he  then  made ;  but  his  own 
personal  vanity  assuring  him  that  he  owns 
South  Platte,  by  giving  the  "Omaha  clique" 
the  whole  voice  in  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion and  location  of  the  Pacific  railroad  con- 
nection through  the  territory. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  opposition  showed 


that  Daily  had  not,  during  three  sessions,  ob- 
tained a  single  appropriation  for  public  works 
in  the  territory,  and  had  purposely,  it  was 
charged,  failed  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for 
finishing  the  capitol  which  was  "going  to  ruin" 
through  neglect,  and  the  fact  that  W.  H.  Tay- 
lor and  O.  P.  Mason,  the  two  leading  republi- 
cans of  Otoe  county,  opposed  him,  his  supe- 
rior campaigning  qualities  pulled  him  through 
with  a  majority  of  136.  Daily  had,  and 
doubtless  deserved  the  reputation  for  being 
the  best  campaigner,  among  republicans  at 
least,  in  the  territory,  and  this  year  his  strident 
and  magnetic  denunciation  against  "this  yer 
slave  oligarchy"  was  particularly  effective. 
There  was  the  usual  charge  of  frauds  in  the 
elections  in  Richardson  county;  and  of  Falls 
City,  home  of  Dundy,  Daily's  political  man- 
ager, and  whence  he  was  to  emerge  presently, 
through  Daily's  reciprocal  favor,  as  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.    The  Neivs  said : 

Falls  City  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Daily 
clique  in  the  territory,  and  we  were  prepared 
for  gross  illegality,  but  we  confess  not  to  the 
extent  that  present  reports  indicate.  The 
ninth  month  regiment  has  figured  prominently 
in  the  campaign,  government  officers  promis- 
ing democrats  positions  if  they  would  support 
Daily.  We  doubt  not  at  least  one  hundred 
men  have  been  subsidized  by  assurances  of 
the  appointment  of  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

But  for  the  first  time  since  the  first  elec- 
tion in  1854  the  contest  was  not  carried  to 
Wu^iington. 

The  direct  or  war  tax  of  $19,312  levied 
upon  the  territory  by  the  federal  government 
in  1861,  modest  as  the  sum  seems  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  the  squatters,  was  a  cause 
of  great  solicitude  to  them  in  their  still  im- 
pecunious condition.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  people,  preferred  in  various  ways,  Con- 
gress credited  the  territory  with  this  tax  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
the  expenses  of  the  legislative  session.  There 
was  accordingly  no  session  in  1863,  though 
there  had  been  no  authoritative  expression  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  members 
were  chosen  generally  at  the  fall  election. 
(  Imaha  was  of  course  loth  to  forego  the  finan- 
cial and  other  profits  of  a  legislative  session, 
but  the  Republican   was  the  only  newspaper 
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in  the  territory  which  did  not  advocate  its 
omission.  It  seems  odd  to  people  of  the  pres- 
ent day  that  but  a  generation  ago  it  was 
deemed  a  hardship  or  sacrifice  to  forego  a 
session  of  the  legislature,  especially  as  in  the 
meantime  annual  sessions  have  been  generally 


William  Hartford  James 
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discarded  by  the  public  judgment,  and  even 
biennial  meetings  are  by  no  means  in  high 
favor.  William  E.  Harvey,  democrat,  was 
reelected  auditor ;  and  Augustus  Kountze,  "a 
conservative  republican,"  was  elected  treasurer 


of  the  territory  in  1863.  The  Nebraskian  an- 
nounced the  candidacy  of  both  without  nom- 
ination by  a  convention. 

In  the  meantime  the  grim  business  of  war 
had  taken  the  place  of  partisan  politics, 
largely,  in  the  public  mind.  There  was  much 
solicitude  and  controversy  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  territory  to  defend  itself  against  border 
ruffianism  on  the  south  and  Indian  depreda- 
tions along  the  whole  western  border,  and 
strong  opposition  to  sending  the  First  regi- 
ment out  of  the  territory.  The  resignation  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Downs  of  the  First  regi- 
ment is  explained  on  such  grounds : 

When  the  regiment  was  organized  it  was 
upon  the  distinct  understanding,  expressed  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cameron,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  territory. 
Many  of  the  officers  and  men  repaired  to  the 
rendezvous,  leaving  their  private  business  un- 
settled. When  the  order  came  to  go  to  Mis- 
souri, an  order  obtained  mainly  through  the 
anxiety  of  Col.  Thayer  to  show  himself,  Lieut. 
Col.  Downs  (brigadier  general  under  the  vol- 
unteer organization  act  of  1856)  went  with 
the  first  battalion,  and  he  did  not  even  have 
time  to  visit  his  family. 

Constant  depredations  soon  vindicated  this 
fear  and  protest;  and  in  the  summer  of  1864 
the  regiment  was  sent  back  to  Nebraska  for 
service  against  the  Indians. 
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THE  ninth  session  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly began  January  7,  1864.  The  appor- 
tionment remained  unchanged,  and  it  had 
grown  outrageously  inequitable  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  South  Platte.  The  Advertiser 
had  groaned  under  the  inequality  in  1863,  and 
the  News  insisted  that  Governor  Saunders 
possessed  and  should  exercise  the  authority 
to  reapportion  the  legislative  districts.  Not- 
withstanding that  irregularity  of  procedure 
was  still  common,  the  governor,  whose  capital 
residence  was  in  the  North  Platte  country, 
would  have  no  mind  to  attempt  to  override 
the  apportionment  made  by  the  legislature, 
clearly  under  the  exclusive  power  conferred 
by  the  organic  act,  even  in  so  clear  a  case  of 
misrepresentation. 

Allen  of  Washington  county  was  elected 
president  of  the  council,  receiving  nine  votes 
against  two  for  Marquett  of  Cass  county; 
and  the  disposition  of  the  legislature  to  avoid 
drawing  party  lines  was  shown  in  the  unani- 
mous election  of  George  B.  Lake  of  Douglas 
county  for  speaker  of  the  house. 

After  a  tribute  to  the  soldiers,  who  were 
now  first  in  the  thought  of  the  politician  as 
well  as  the  patriot,  the  governor's  message 
hastens  to  get  out  of  tune  with  the  non-par- 
tisan votes  of  the  territorial  press  and  plat- 
forms by  taking  partisan  credit  for  the  passage 
of  the  homestead  law: 

You  had  repeatedly  memorialized  congress 
on  this  subject  without  avail.  In  fact,  its  suc- 
cess, though  so  just  to  the  settler  and  so  wise 
as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  seemed  hope- 
less while  the  reins  of  government  were  held 
by  such  men  as  controlled  the  administration, 
preceding    the    inauguration    of    our    present 


chief  magistrate.  The  honor  of  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  great  measure  is  due  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  political  friends  in  con- 
gress. I  deem  it  but  just  that  we  who  are  so 
deeply  interested  in,  and  so  largely  benefited 
by  the  success  of  this  measure,  should  obey 
the  injunction  of  the  sacred  writer  by  render- 
ing "honor  to  those  to  whom  honor  is  due."1 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  opposition  to 
homestead  bills  under  democratic  administra- 
tion on  the  part  of  slaveholders,  jealous  of 
the  growth  of  the  unfriendly  Northwest;  but 
others,  on  conservative  grounds,  had  hesitated 
to  at  once  espouse  this  new  and  radical  mea- 
sure, and  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  had  been 
of  gradual  growth.  Today  the  wisdom  of  the 
law,  as  it  has  been  administered,  is  questioned 
by  many  wise  men,  just  as  the  unguarded 
land  subsidies  to  railway  companies  have  been 
condemned.  Even  the  governor's  high  imag- 
inings are  inspired  to  an  unwonted  loftiness 
of  flight  in  contemplation  of  this  gift  of  em- 
pire without  money  and  without  price. 
"What  a  blessing  this  wise  and  humane  legis- 
lation will  bring  to  many  a  poor  but  honest 
and  industrious  family  !"  And  there  is  a  real- 
ism, too,  in  the  executive  sentimentality  which 
Zola  himself  might  have  emulated.  "The 
very  thought  to  such  people  that  they  can  now 
have  a  tract  of  land  that  they  can  call  their 
own  has  a  soul-inspiring  effect  upon  them  and 
makes  them  feel  thankful  that  their  lots  [sic] 
have  been  cast  under  a  government  that  is  so 
liberal  to  its  people." 

The  message  takes  credit  and  foresees  great 
gain  and  glory  for  Nebraska  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Pacific  railway  bill. 

In  accordance  with  your  memorial  on   the 

1  Ifi'iiu-  Journal,  Oth  ter    sess.,  p.  12. 
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subject,  congress  also  passed  a  bill,  at  the  first 
regular  session  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  administration,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Pacific  railway,  com- 
mencing on  the  100th  meridian,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska,  thence  westwardly  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  three  branches  from  the 
place  of  beginning  eastward  to  the  Missouri 
river.  One  of  these  branch  roads  diverges 
southeasterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river, 
in  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  also  forming  a  con- 
nection with  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  rail- 
road at  Atchison  ;  and  the  other  two  branches, 
so  called,  stretch  across  our  territory  —  one 
terminating  at  the  capital  of  your  territory, 
and  the  other  opposite  Sioux  City  —  thus 
forming  a  connection  at  all  three  points  with 
some  of  the  best  roads  of  the  northwest.  With 
these  magnificent  works  successfully  prose- 
cuted, connecting  directly  with  the  great  cities 
of  the  .Atlantic  and  Pacific,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  the  homestead,  of  a  virgin  and  fertile 
soil,  of  exhaustless  salt  springs,  with  a  cli- 
mate as  salubrious  as  exists  in  the  world  — 
none  can  hesitate  to  predict  for  Nebraska  gi- 
gantic strides  in  the  attainment  of  wealth  and 
power.2 

The  message  discloses  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  territory  has  now  reached  $59,893,  and 
the  auditor's  report  shows  that  it  is  chiefly 
represented  by  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $31,- 
225,  and  warrants,  $17,869.54.  The  message 
calculates  that  the  debt  of  the  territory  is  less 
by  $18,162.82  than  it  was  two  years  before, 
but  the  result  is  reached  by  rather  optimistic 
and  original  figuring.  The  resources  counted 
to  offset  the  debt  consist  of  the  uncollected 
levy  of  1863,  $17,330.23,  of  $4,407.76  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  —  by  the  auditor's  ac- 
count—  and  the  eternal  bugbear  of  delinquent 
taxes,  making  a  total  of  $41,829.59,  which, 
deducted  from  the  debt  of  $59,893,  leaves,  by 
the  governors  optimistic  arithmetic,  an  in- 
debtedness of  only  $18,063.41  —  or  a  decrease 
since  the  end  of  1861  of  $18,162.82,  as  above. 
Stating  the  problem  another  way,  it  appears 
that  the  indebtedness  two  years  ago  was  $50,- 
399.24.  whereas  now  it  is  $59,893,  an  increase 
of  $9,493.76;  but  as  the  amount  of  taxes  not 
collected  by  the  territorial  treasurer  two  years 
before  was  $13,173.01  against  $37,421.83  at 
this  time,  there  is  at  least  a  nominal  reduction 
as  stated  above.     Moreover,  there  is  a  com- 


paratively large  balance  of  $5,375.48  in  the 
hands  of  the  territorial  treasurer,  and,  the 
message  tells  us,  warrants  have  risen  to  eighty 
or  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  from  thirty-three 
to  forty  cents  two  years  before. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  had  been  a  rul- 
ing by  the  federal  authorities  that  school 
lands  might  be  leased,  but  not  sold,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund,  the  message  com- 
plains that  still  "we  must  rely  entirely  on  tax- 
ation or  voluntary  subscription  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youths."  In  brief,  the  most  pal- 
pable fact  in  the  reports  of  the  officers  is  that 


Benjamin  E.  B.  Kennedy 
One  time  mayor  of  Omaha 

poverty  is  still  prevalent  in  the  territory,  and 
that  partially  on  this  account,  and  for  the  rest 
on  account  of  inefficient  organization,  taxes 
cannot  be  collected  with  reasonable  certainty 
or  dispatch.  The  much  used  arguments  in 
favor  of  statehood  are  repeated  in  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  annual  appeal  for  a  penitentiary 
memorial  to  Congress  shows  its  familiar  face. 
The  condition  of  the  laws  of  the  territory  is 
set  forth  as  follows : 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  territory  to  have 
a  general  revision  and  codification  of  our 
laws,  and  to  have  all  the  laws  that  are  now  in 
force  in  the  territory,  together  with  all  thai 
may  be  passed  al  your  session,  bound  in  one 
volume.  The  present  laws  are  made  up  from 
acta  that  extend  through  the  whole  of  the 
eight  sessions  that  have  been  held  in  the  ter- 

2 House  Journal,  9th  t.r.  sess.,  p  13. 
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ritory,  and  so  many  amendments  and  altera- 
tions to  our  laws  have  been  made  during  that 
time  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  persons  who 
are  not  professionally  engaged  in  the  business 
can  find  out  what  the  existing  laws  are.3 

There  was  another  attempt  at  this  session 
to  devise  a  practicable  revenue  law,  and  again 
an  improvement  of  the  election  laws  was  at- 
tempted. General  incorporation  acts  were 
passed,  but  they  were  not  exclusive.  Benja- 
min E-  B.  Kennedy  of  Douglas  county,  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house, 
reported  "as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  an 
act  prohibiting  the  legislative  assembly  from 
passing  any  local  or  special  laws  therein  enu- 
merated," that  the  organic  act,  "which  is  our 
constitution,"  recognized  the  right  to  pass 
special  acts,  and  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
prohibit  it ;  and  while  it  would  be  commend- 
able to  discourage  useless  and  unnecessary 
legislation,  "yet  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
that  meritorious  cases  may  not  claim  our  se- 
rious consideration."  So  it  was  left  to  the 
state  constitution  to  close  the  gates  against 
this  vicious  flood  of  special  legislation.  The 
judiciary  committee  reported  also  that  while 
they  conceded  "that  great  convenience  would 
result  from  an  adequate  revision  of  our  laws," 
yet,  "with  the  debt-doomed  treasury,  and  no 
guaranty  that  the  federal  government  would 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  your  committee 
do  not  feel  justified  to  recommend  it." 

By  the  apportionment  law  of  this  session 
representation  from  the  North  Platte  section 
was  reduced  from  seven  to  six  members  in  the 
council,  and  from  nineteen  to  sixteen  in  the 
house.  This  arrangement  did  not  allow  all 
the  South  Platte  was  entitled  to  but,  though 
in  adjusting  it  the  old  sectional  interests  again 
came  into  collision,  the  contest  was  less  bitter 
and  the  sectional  lines  less  sharply  drawn  than 
usual.  On  a  full  vote  the  North  Platte  had  at 
this  time  a  majority  of  one  in  the  council  and 
the  South  Platte  a  like  majority  in  the  house. 
The  council  forced  its  amendment  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  members  of  the  house  on 
that  body,  while  the  house  accepted  from  the 
council  its  apportionment  bill  without  attempt- 
ing to  change  it ;  and  yet  the  South  Platte 
members  of  the  council  indicated  their  satis- 


faction with  the  apportionment  for  that  body 
by  voting  against  the  amendment  proposed  and 
carried  by  the  North  Platte  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bill  to  the  next  legislature.  The 
laws  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
fruit,  forest,  and  ornamental  trees  and  grapes 
were  changed  so  as  to  provide  that  their  culti- 
vation should  not  be  held  to  increase  the  value 
of  land  for  revenue  purposes ;  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  pass  an  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  sheep-raising  at  the  last  session 
was  carried  out.  Clay  county  was  disposed  of 
by  attaching  its  north  half  to  Lancaster  and  its 
south  half  to  Gage.  The  organization  of  Lan- 
caster was  legalized  and  the  officers  chosen  at 
the  last  election  declared  to  be  the  legal  offi- 
cers ;  the  county  was  detached  from  Cass,  as 
to  judicial  purposes ;  and  "the  county  of  Sew- 
ard and  the  counties  westward"  were  attached 
to  Lancaster  for  judicial  purposes. 

In  1860  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
auditor  of  the  territory  to  sell,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund,  a  large  amount  of  cast 
iron  which  composed  columns  intended  for 
the  capitol,  but  which  could  not  be  used  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  money  to  carry  out  the 
original  plans  for  the  building.  The  sum  of 
$971.78  was  realized  from  the  sale,  but  the 
secretary  of  the  territory  made  demand  on  the 
auditor  for  the  money,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  part  of  the  funds  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  completion  of  the  capitol.  This 
legislature  accordingly  authorized  the  auditor 
to  turn  the  money  over  to  the  secretary.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Omaha  had 
invested  more  in  the  capitol  than  the  amount 
of  the  federal  appropriation,  this  action  was 
rubbing  in  the  close  dealing  of  the  federal 
father  with  his  impecunious  territorial  wards. 

There  was  little  manifestation  of  partisan- 
ship in  this  legislature,  though  the  ambitious 
leaders  on  the  republican  side  were  apt  in 
pushing  resolutions  in  approval  of  the  na- 
tional administration.  A  joint  resolution  by 
Marquett  extending  thanks  to  the  Nebraska 
soldiers  in  the  field  passed  without  opposition, 
and  the  measure  enabling  them  to  vote,  also 
introduced    by    Marquett,    met    with    general 

3  House  Journal,  9th  tcr.  sess.,  p.  20. 
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support;  Marquett  and  Little  —  republican 
and  democrat  —  agreed  in  reporting  it  from 
their  committee,  and  the  vote  of  only  one 
councilman  —  Campbell  of  Otoe  county  —  was 
recorded  against  it.  Marquett  also  pressed 
a  joint  resolution  favoring  Lincoln  and  An- 
drew Johnson  for  nomination  as  president  and 
vice  president,  which  Mason  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  sidetrack  by  a  motion  to  refer  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture ;  but  it  was  passed 
by  a  party  vote.  A  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
general  policy  of  President  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, including  especially  the  arming  of 
negroes  and  the  amnesty  proclamation,  passed 
the  council  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3,  and  the  house 
by  29  to  5. 

The  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  the  admission  of  the 
territory  as  a  state  passed  the  council  promptly 
and  without  division,  but  in  the  thirty-five 
votes  recorded  in  the  house  the  opposition 
counted  eleven,  and  they  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  republicans  and  democrats. 
The  attitude  of  the  democrats  toward  the  war 
at  this  time  was  indicated  by  a  substitute 
offered  by  Kennedy  of  Omaha  for  resolutions 
"on  the  state  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Kennedy's 
resolutions  declared  in  favor  of  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  also  that  its  "only 
object  should  be  to  put  down  the  wicked  re- 
bellion," and  that,  "in  the  patriotic  language 
of  the  immortal  Crittenden,  the  war  ought  not 
to  be  waged  on  our  part  for  any  purposes  of 
conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purposes  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or 
established  institutions  of  those  states,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  preserve  the  Union  with 
all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  the 
several  states  unimpaired ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease."  This  substitute  was  of  course  de- 
feated, but  it  received  nine  democratic  votes 
out  of  the  total  vote  of  thirty-seven  on  the 
question.  The  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling 
of  certain  prominent  republicans  of  the  South 
Platte  toward  the  dominant  D's  —  Daily  and 
Dundy  —  was  indicated  by  the  following  reso- 


lution introduced  in  the  council  by  Oliver  P. 
Mason  of  Otoe  county  : 

Whereas,  A  petition  has  been  circulated  for 
the  signatures  of  members  of  the  council  and 
house  of  representatives  requesting  the  Senat< 
of  the  United  States  to  confirm  Elmer  S. 
Dundy  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska;  therefore, 

Resolved  By  the  council  of  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  that  E.  S.  Dundy  ought  not  to  be 
confirmed  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 

The  resolution  was  called  up  the  day  after 
its  introduction  and  laid  over  under  the  rules, 
hut  it  was  never  pressed  to  a  vote. 

In  quick  response  to  the  memorial  of  the 
legislature  an  enabling  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  April  19,  1864.  This  act 
authorized  the  governor  of  the  territory  to 
order  an  election  of  members  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  the  election  to  be  held  on 
the  6th  of  the  following  June  and  the  con- 
vention on  the  4th  of  July.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  convention  was  to  be  "the 
same  as  now  constitute  both  branches  of  the 
legislature." 

Pro-state  sentiment  was  strong  enough  in 
Omaha  to  defeat  the  regular  ticket  for  dele- 
gates to  the  constitutional  convention  headed 
by  Dr.  Miller,  and  to  elect  a  set  of  pro-state 
delegates  headed  by  Hadley  D.  Johnson.  But 
Omaha  interests  preferred  the  territorial 
status  rather  than  to  run  risks  of  capital  re- 
moval which  any  change  would  involve;  and 
at  the  election,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  North 
Platte  counties  voted  for  statehood,  Douglas 
gave  eighty  majority  against  it.  All  the  South 
Platte  counties  voted  against  statehood,  except 
Richardson,  which  gave  140  majority  in  its 
favor. 

The  convention  met.  organized,  and  then 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  7,  adjourned  sine  die.  This 
was  a  remarkable  reversal  of  the  action  of  the 
lure  in  adopting  the  joint  resolutions  in 
favor  of  statehood.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  real  lead<  rs  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  were  not  in  the  legislature,  and 
that  republicans,  ambitious  for  the  offices  that 
might  accrue  to  them  through  admission,  and 
trusting  to  popular  acquiescence  in  the  desire 
of  the  national  administration  to  profit  by  the 
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addition  of  the  unquestionably  loyal  members 
from  Nebraska  to  its  forces  in  Congress,  over- 
looked the  hostility  of  the  people  to  assump- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  statehood.  The  hope 
of  the  republicans  was  the  fear  of  the  demo- 
crats, and  the  position  of  the  latter  was  frank- 
ly avowed. 

The  vote  of  Nebraska  as  a  state  may  be 
counted  to  elect  Abraham  to  a  second  term ; 
and  besides,  it  is  admitted  there  are  some  who 
suppose  the  territory  to  be  republican,  and  in 
the  event  of  its  so  being  they  begin  to  look- 
forward  to  the  good  time  coming  when,  under 
the  aegis  of  a  constitutional  provision,  negro 
equality  shall  culminate  in  miscegination,  and 
numberless  fat  offices  shall  be  bestowed  upon 
the  faithful  leaders  of  the  party  as  a  reward 
for  services,  sufferings,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
conscience  in  singing  hallelujahs  to  an  admin- 
istration the  most  imbecile,  reckless,  profligate 
and  corrupt  that  has  ever  existed.  The  democ- 
racy will  oppose  the  whole  thing  from  "stem 
to  stern."  .  .  Our  taxes  are  about  as  high 
as  we  can  bear,  and  if  we  come  in  they  must 
be  ten  fold  higher.  .  .  It  will  require 
$60,000  a  year  to  uphold  a  state  government. 
Hitherto  territories  have  been  admitted  after 
a  census  has  shown  a  sufficient  population  to 
entitle  them  to  a  representative  in  congress. 
No  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  people,  none 
as  to  their  wishes. 

When  the  Omaha  Republican  showed  the 
inconsistency  of  the  democratic  organ  by 
pointing  out  that  its  editor,  Alfred  H.  Jack- 
son, had  himself  offered  the  statehood  reso- 
lutions and  memorial  at  the  late  session  of  the 
legislature,  all  he  could  say  in  reply  was  that 
his  resolution  was  intended  to  let  the  people 
decide  whether  they  wanted  a  constitutional 
convention  or  not,  while  the  act  of  Congress 
required  them  to  vote  directly  on  the  question 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  constitution 
which  the  convention  had  been  authorized  to 
frame.  The  democratic  press  effectively  em- 
phasized the  objection  of  increased  expense 
involved  in  sustaining  a  state  government.  It 
was  argued  that  the  present  taxes  were  five 
mills  on  the  dollar,  aggregating  $45.K>3.Sf>; 
and  that  the  state  would  have  to  raise  $58,000, 
now  annually  paid  by  congressional  appropri- 
ation, besides  the  $45,000  now  raised  by  tax- 
ation. 

Dr.  George  L.  Miller  was  president  and  J. 


Sterling  Morton  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  of  the  democratic  territorial 
convention  which  was  held  at  Plattsmouth, 
June  22,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention,  and  of  tak- 
ing action  on  the  question  of  statehood.  The 
resolutions  adopted  congratulated  the  democ- 
racy of  Nebraska  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention  stood  pledged  to  adjourn  sine  die 
without  action,  thus  saving  an  expense  of  $25,- 
000  involved  in  preparing  a  constitution ;  that 
it  had  forestalled  an  election  (on  the  question 
of  adopting  the  constitution)  at  which  the 
"money  of  the  administration  poured  out  like 
water  would  have  been  employed  upon  the 
corruptible";  that  it  had  forestalled  drafts  for 
the  army,  and  that  an  "iniquity  has  been  em- 
phatically rebuked,  which  would  have  made 
30,000  people  the  sovereign  equal  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  in  order  that  three 
electoral  votes  might  be  added  to  the  purchase 
by  which  a  corrupt  administration  is  seeking 
to  perpetuate  its  power."  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  the  authors  of  the  resolutions  have 
"heard  with  astonishment  that  certain  federal 
office-holders  in  this  territory  propose  to 
force  the  burden  of  a  state  government  upon 
this  people  by  cunningly  devised  oaths  to  be 
administered  to  the  convention."  While  the 
resolutions  commended  "the  independent  and 
truly  patriotic  members  of  the  republican,  and 
other  parties  who  lent  us  their  aid  to  thwart 
these  purposes  of  unequaled  infamy,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  plan  by  which  these 
inestimable  benefits  are  assured  to  us  was  con- 
ceived, carried  forward  and  accomplished  by 
the  democracy  of  Nebraska."  It  will  be  seen 
thai  the  "threatenings  and  slaughter"  which 
breathe  through  these  heroics  are  entirely  at 
outs  with  the  general  negative  and  acquiescent 
mood  and  policy  heretofore  assumed  by  the 
democrats  during  the  war,  as  well  as  with  the 
action  of  the  leading  democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  touching  this  subject.  But 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  discretion  of 
the  resolutions,  they  were  distinctly  Morton- 
ian,  and  they  show  that  in  his  youth,  as  al- 
ways after,   Morton   was  no   fool   who  would 
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halt  at  the  stumbling  block  of  consistency. 
The  statesman  who  has  a  mind  to  hesitate 
before  consistency  is  already  lost.  Besides, 
how  recently  had  Morton  been  for  statehood 
with  much  less  population  than  at  this  time. 
The  democratic  party  w-as  now  in  such  an  un- 
certain condition  that  it  could  win  nothing 
but  negative  victories,  and  the  republicans  as- 
sisted it  in  winning  this  one  by  timid  approval 
of  the  statehood  proposition  which  amounted 
to  less  than  half-heartedness.  A  party  organ, 
for  example,  kept  its  ammunition  in  store  dur- 
ing the  whole  campaign,  and  then  after  it  was 
lost  exploded  it  all  at  once  in  the  following 
fashion : 

What  have  the  copperheads,  then,  succeeded 
in  cajoling  their  "republican  friends*'  into : 

First,  a  resistance  to  the  draft ;  the  main 
argument  used  was  "If  we  have  a  state  we'll 
have  a  draft." 

Second,  they  have  assisted  to  defeat  the 
constitutional  amendment,  to  pass  which  the 
vote  of  three  members  of  congress  from  Ne- 
baska  was  necessary ;  .  .  .  which  the 
copperheads  style  as  one  of  the  "president's 
infamous  projects." 

Third,  they  have  virtually  said  to  the  gov- 
ernment :  We  are  mean  enough  to  force  you 
to  support  us  while  we  know  you  need  every 
dollar  you  can  scrape  to  whip  out  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  professed  fear  by  the  democrats  of 
"cunningly  devised  oaths"  was  an  insinuation 
that  it  was  the  plan  of  Secretary  Paddock  to 
administer  an  oath  to  the  members  of  the 
convention  which  would  aid  them  to  remain 
in  session  until  a  constitution  should  be 
framed. 

The  delegates  to  the  national  democratic 
convention,  chosen  by  the  Plattsmouth  con- 
vention, were  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Andrew  J. 
Poppleton,  Joseph  I.  Early,  Erastus  B.  Chand- 
ler, and  John  Rickley.  The  opposition  classed 
all  these  delegates  as  "unadulterated  Vallan- 
dighammers,"  an  imputation  which  was  ex- 
cused if  not  fully  justified  by  the  inexplicably 
hostile  expression  of  the  democratic  press  and 
platforms  of  the  territory  against  the  national 
administration  and  its  war  measures ;  and 
which  continued  unabated  from  this  time  on 
until  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
adopted 


The  republican  territorial  committee  met 
February  12,  1864,  and  by  its  own  act  dis- 
banded to  go  into  the  new  "union"  party,  and 
forty  of  the  fifty-two  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture endorsed  their  action  ;  and  afterwards  six 
members  of  the  old  organization  —  Floris  Van 
Reuth  of  Dakota  county;  Eliphus  II.  Rogers, 
Dodge;  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  Douglas; 
Daniel  H.  Wheeler,  Cass;  William  H.  H. 
Waters,  Otoe;  David  Butler,  Pawnee  —  met 
and  chose  themselves  delegates  to  the  Union 
national  convention  at  Baltimore.  The  Re- 
publican rebelled  against  this  action  as  usur- 
pation, and  the  self-appointed  delegates  after- 
ward submitted  to  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
a  convention. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  held 
April  26th,  all  the  members  were  present  by 
person  or  proxy  except  two,  and  they  adopted 
a  "union"  platform  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  only  basis  of  this  union 
organization  shall  be  unquestioned  loyalty, 
and  unconditional  support  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  in  their  war  measures,  es- 
pecially in  confiscating  the  property  [of]  rebels 
in  arms,  unconditional  support  of  the  procla- 
mations of  President  Lincoln,  especially  his 
emancipation  proclamation,  the  arming  of 
negroes,  or  any  other  constitutional  measure 
deemed  necessary  by  the  administration  to 
crush  out  this  wicked  rebellion,  with  the  least 
cost  of  time,  treasure  and  blood  of  loyal  men. 

And  whereas,  since  the  adoption  of  this 
platform,  the  rebel  authorities  have  practiced 
brutal  barbarities  upon  our  colored  soldiers, 
we  hereby  affirm  the  duty  of  this  government 
to  afford  white  and  colored  soldiers  equal  pro- 
tection, and  to  retaliate  strictly  upon  white 
rebels  any  barbarity  practiced  upon  colored- 
soldiers  of  the  union  army.  A  colored  man 
once  freed  by  this  government  and  enlisted  as 
a  soldier  in  its  defense,  is  entitled  to  its  pro- 
tection in  all  respects  as  a  free  citizen. 

\djourned,  sine  die. 

G.  C.  Monell,  Chairman. 
D.  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary. 

The  adage,  "practice  makes  perfect"  had 
ample  opportunity  for  self-vindication  in  the 
making  of  perfect  political  citizens  in  the  year 
1864.  which  was  even  more  than  commonly 
a  crowded  hour  of  politics.  After  the  legis- 
lature came  the  discussion  of  statehoodi  then 
the  conventions  relating  thereto,  and   all   the 
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time  there  was  raging  a  tierce  contest,  espe- 
cially in  the  now  confident  republican,  or  union 
part)',  over  the  nominations  for  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  principal  republican  aspirants 
were  Turner  M.  Marquett  of  Cass  county; 
Phineas  \Y.  Hitchcock,  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  and 
John  I.  Redick,  of  Douglas  county  :  Thomas 
W.  Tipton  of  Nemaha  county ;  Benjamin  F. 
Lushbaugh  of  Platte  county;  and  Algernon  S. 
Paddock,  secretary  of  the  territory  —  of  whose 
candidacy  it  was  irreverently  said,  "I  lis 
claims  are  based  upon  his  extreme  politeness. 
.  .  The  polite,  polished,  elegant,  accom- 
plished, affable,  courteous,  pleasant,  smiling, 
gracious  A.  S.  Paddock."  An  estimate  of 
Hitchcock  by  the  same  judge  was  as  much 
more  laconic  as  it  was  less  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque —  but  that  was  formulated  after  his 
nomination. 

The  union  convention  for  nominating  a 
delegate  to  Congress  met  at  Nebraska  City, 
August  17th.  Mr.  Paddock  came  within  one 
vote  of  securing  the  nomination  on  the  eighth 
ballot,  Tipton  within  five  on  the  sixth  ballot, 
and  Marquett  within  five  on  the  eleventh  bal- 
lot. The  Nebraskian  said  of  Daily  that  "if  he 
is  no  longer  king  he  is  king-maker,"  which 
should  be  interpreted  to  mean,  in  substance, 
that  the  unnatural  allegiance  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  alien  North  Platte  in  his  last  des- 
perate campaign  was  remembered  and  paid 
for  in  the  making  of  Hitchcock,  who  was  nom- 
inated on  the  thirteenth  regular  ballot. 

At  the  democratic  territorial  convention 
held  at  Nebraska  City,  September  16th, 
Charles  II.  Brown  of  Omaha  favored  the 
nomination  of  William  A.  Little,  of  the  same 
place,  for  delegate  to  Congress,  while  John  B. 
Bennett  of  Otoe  county  presented  the  name  of 
Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  also  of  Omaha.  Mr. 
Brown  withdrew  Mr.  Little's  name,  since,  as 
he  said,  the  democracy  outside  of  Douglas 
county  favored  another  man,  and  Dr.  Miller 
was  thereupon  nominated  by  acclamation. 
Thus  it  appears  that  at  this  early  time  Mr. 
Brown,  a  man  of  very  positive  opinions,  of 
unswerving  purpose,  and  of  dogged  pertinac- 
ity in  forwarding  them  and  in  standing  against 
his  opponents,  had  conceived  a  hostility  to  Dr. 
Miller  which  he  cherished,  with  an  important 


influence  on  the  politics  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  challenging  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  a  series 
of  joint  debates  in  the  canvass,  Dr.  Miller 
sought  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact  that  his 
opponent  continued  to  hold  the  federal  office 
of  United  States  marshal,  and  occupied  Un- 
equivocal position  of  ostensible  candidate  of 
the  "union"  party,  which  was  in  fact  the  re- 
publican party  with  a  pseudonym.  Dr.  Miller 
first  addressed  his  opponent  by  the  title  of 
United  States  marshal,  then  as  republican 
nominee  and  United  States  marshal,  and  again 
as  nominee  of  the  "union"  party  and  repub- 
lican United  States  marshal.  But  whatever 
advantage  accrued  to  the  democratic  candi- 
date by  virtue  of  his  ability,  prestige,  and  ca- 
pacity for  public  discussion  had  been  yielded 
by  the  unwise  copperheadism,  as  it  was 
effectively  called,  of  his  platform ;  and  also  by 
the  influence  of  the  suicidal  national  demo- 
cratic platform  of  that  year  —  though  it  is 
likely  that  any  pronounced  democrat  running 
on  any  platform  would  have  been  submerged 
in  the  tide  of  general  opposition  to  his  party 
which  then  ran  strongest  in  the  new  North- 
west. Mr.  Hitchcock  received  a  majority  of 
1,087  over  Dr.  Miller  out  of  a  total  vote  of 
5,885.  This  bitter  bourbonism,  which  was 
now  adopted  by  the  democrats  of  the  terri- 
tory to  their  certain  undoing,  was  in  part  due 
to  the  influence  of  Vallandigham  and  Voor- 
hees  on  Morton,  who  had  been  admired  and 
assisted  by  them  in  his  contest  with  Daily  in 
1861.  The  baneful  reactionary  course  of  these 
eminent  party  leaders,  which,  not  at  all 
strangely,  influenced  the  scarcely  mature  and 
impressionable  young  man,  would  have  spent 
itself  ineffectually  against  the  strong  individ- 
uality and  independent  judgment  of  his  ma- 
ture years  —  now  more  strongly  developed  in 
the  whilom  pupil  than  in  his  early  preceptors. 
The  mature  Morton,  thirty-five  years  after- 
ward, strenuously  opposed  and  rebuked  a 
like  wayward  radicalism  on  the  part  of  Voor- 
hees  in  the  great  struggle  over  the  money 
question. 

The  tenth  session  of  the  legislature  con- 
vened January  5,  1865. 

Mr.  Mason  was  elected  temporary  president 
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of  the  council,  receiving  seven  votes  against 
six  cast  for  B.  E.  B.  Kennedy.  This  vote  rep- 
resented the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties,  though  Allen,  classed  as  a  republican, 
sometimes  wabbled  to  the  democratic  side. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Mason  as  permanent  president;  John  S. 
Bowen  was  also  unanimously  elected  chief 
clerk.  Casper  E.  Yost,  subsequently  a  promi- 
nent republican  politician  and  editor,  makes 
his  appearance  in  politics  at  this  session  as  en- 
rolling clerk  of  the  council. 

The  number  of  representatives  at  this  ses- 


Phineas  Warrener  Hitchcock 

Sixth  delegate  to  Congress  1864-1866;  United  States 

Senator  1871-1877 


sion  was  only  thirty-eight,  Otoe  county  re- 
turning four  instead  of  five.  Party  lines  were 
not  rigidly  drawn  in  the  organization.  Sam- 
uel M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Cass  county  was  elected 
speaker  and  John  Taffe  chief  clerk  —  both  by 
acclamation. 

The  message  was  on  the  whole  a  plain, 
common  sense,  and  useful  document,  but  the 
governor's  inadequacy  when  he  drops  into 
rhetoric  in  an  attempt  at  a  glowing  picture  of 


the  status  of  the  war  and  the  progress  of  the 
Union  arms  creates  in  the  reader  a  longing 
for  the  apt  and  eloquent  tongue  of  Governor 
Black,  ordained  by  nature  for  tasks  like  this, 
but  now,  alas,  moldering  in  a  gallant  sol- 
dier's grave.  The  governor's  sketch  of  the  In- 
dian troubles  of  1864  now  serves  as  history : 

From  facts  which  have  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  department,  it  is  deemed  certain 
that  these  Indian  depredations  and  disturb- 
ances were  the  result  of  combined  action  be- 
tween several  tribes,  instigated,  aided  and 
counseled  by  lawless  white  men  who  hoped 
to  share  in  the  plunder  which  would  result 
from  their  robberies  and  massacres.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  these  coadjutors  of  the 
savages  were  not  the  emissaries  of  the  rebel 
government,  prompted  to  their  inhuman  work 
by  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  their  waning  cause  in  the  south.  Portions 
of  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  and  Apaches,  were  evidently  con- 
federated for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
frontier  settlements  and  emigrant  trains  in  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Colorado,  and  southeastern 
Idaho.  Suddenly  and  almost  simultaneously, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  ranchmen  and 
emigrants  were  attacked  at  no  less  than  four 
different  points,  remote  from  each  other,  thus 
proving,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  plan  had  been  matured  and  the  cooperation 
of  different  tribes  secured  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction. 

The  necessities  of  the  general  government 
had  caused  the  withdrawal,  from  time  to  time, 
of  nearly  all  the  United  States  troops  stationed 
in  this  territory  for  its  defense;  so  that  when 
the  outbreak  commenced  we  possessed  no  ade- 
quate force  to  suppress  it.  The  few  United 
States  volunteers  within  reach  did  their  duty 
nobly.  The  Nebraska  first,  rendered  illustri- 
ous by  so  many  brilliant  achievements  in  the 
south,  and  the  second  Nebraska  veteran  cav- 
alry, promptly  responding  to  the  call  of  the 
executive,  moved  at  once  to  the  post  of  dan- 
ger; and  the  militia,  with  equal  alacrity,  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  their  brethren  on  the 
more  exposed  frontier  and  the  emigrants  upon 
the  plains.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
substantial  success.  The  feeble  settlements 
were  protected  from  the  impending  danger,  the 
Indians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  driven 
from  our  border,  and  the  various  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
mountains  and  mining  districts  of  the  West 
were  again  opened  to  the  traveler  and  emi- 
grant. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  savages 
were  not  more  severely  punished  so  as  to  ef- 
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fectually  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  their 
barbarities  in  the   future. 

The  statement  of  territorial  finances  in  the 
message  shows  a  slight  decrease  of  the  debt, 
but,  owing  to  the  chronic  and  considerable  de- 
linquency of  the  counties  a  formidable  part  of 
the  resources  still  consists  of  past  due  taxes. 
The  message  forcibly  urged  the  passage  of  a 
general  herd  law ;  but  while  such  a  measure 
was  pushed  hard  in  the  legislature,  the  pastoral 
sentiment  of  the  people  was  still  so  dominant 
that  it  failed  of  passage,  though  in  its  stead 
special  herd  laws,  applying  to  such  counties  as 
desired  them,  were  enacted.  The  message 
states  the  condition  and  prospects  of  railway 
building  at  that  time  as  follows  : 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  and  the  people 
of  the  territory  to  know  that  the  work  on  the 
great  Union  Pacific  railroad,  which  is  to  pass 
through  the  entire  length  of  Nebraska,  is  pro- 
gressing at  a  very  commendable  rate.  The 
work  of  grading,  bridging  and  preparing  the 
ties  is  progressing  much  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  our  most  sanguine 
people.  I  feel  fully  authorized  to  say  that 
unless  some  unforeseen  misfortune  attends 
this  great  enterprise  more  than  fifty  miles  of 
road  westward  from  Omaha  will  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  cars  before  your  next  annual 
meeting.  .  .  Another  line  of  railroad, 
which  is  designed  to  connect  with  this  route 
within  the  limits  of  our  territory,  has  recently 
been  surveyed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
river.  This  line  is  designed  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  rail- 
road, and  from  the  favorable  reports  made 
by  the  engineers  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  that  line 
also. 

The  governor  reopened  the  question  of  state 
government  thus : 

During  your  last  session  a  joint  resolution 
was  passed,  asking  Congress  to  pass  an  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  form  a  con- 
stitution preparatory  to  an  early  admission 
into  the  union  as  one  of  the  independent 
states.  Congre-s  passed  the  act.  but  it  was 
done  near  the  close  of  the  session,  and  there 
was  scarcely  time  enough  allowed  between 
the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  bill  in  the 
territory  and  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  convention  for  the  people  to  learn  of  its 
passage  —  certainly  not  enough  to  enable  them 
to  consider  thoroughly  and  dispassionately  the 
principles  of  the  bill  or  the  terms  on   which 


it  was  proposed  to  admit  the  territory  into 
the  family  of  states.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  large  majority  of  the  people  de- 
cided that  the  members  of  the  convention 
should  adjourn  without  forming  or  submit- 
ting any  constitution  whatever.  This  deci- 
sion of  the  people,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It,  however,  is  no  proof  that  when  convinced 
that  liberal  terms  are  proposed  by  the  general 
government  they  would  not  readily  consent 
to  take  their  place  in  the  great  family  of 
states. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  a  state  government  was  that  "we 
ought  not  to  tax  ourselves  for  anything  which 
the  general  government  is  willing  to  pay,"  and 
this  argument  is  disapproved  on  the  ground 
that  the  general  government's  resources  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  on  account  of  the  war  ex- 
penses. 

But  Morton,  whose  sense  of  humor  and 
scent  for  satire  bubbles  over  in  these  early 
days,  sees  comedy,  chiefly,  in  this  ostensibly 
sober  state  paper : 

The  Nczvs  judges  from  its  appearance  that 
the  impression  was  taken  on  type  21  years  of 
age  and  coal  tar  used  instead  of  printing  ink, 
the  paper  of  the  texture  and  appearance  of  a 
superannuated  shirt-tail.  The  printers  have 
done  ample  justice  to  the  matter  printed,  and 
the  malter  printed  is  in  most  perfect  accord 
with  the  style  of  its  printing.1  .  .  The  next 
extra  good  thing  is  on  "the  freedmen  of  the 
war!"  Alvin  desires  the  people  of  Nebraska 
to  find  suitable  employment  for  said  sable 
citizens,  and  the  people  unanimously  agree 
that  the  aforesaid  charcoal  images  of  God 
may  be  suitably  employed  boarding  round 
among  the  abolition  officials  of  Nebraska.  In 
short  the  nigger  is  the  biggest  and  whitest 
thing  in  the  message. 

The  governor  had  seriously  suggested  in 
the  message  that  the  legislature  should  under- 
take to  find  employment  for  slaves  recently  set 
free. 

The  auditor  (and  school  commissioner) 
gives  in  his  report  an  account  of  the  first  leas- 
ing of  the  school  lands  of  the  commonwealth: 

ler  instructions  from  this  office,  the 
clerk  of  Sarpy  county,  during  last  year. 
leased  a  number  of  tracts  of  lands,  and  will 
probably  realize,  when  all  collected,  near 
■JiiO. 00  for  the  one  year.     I  have  had  n inner- 
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[Note — Franklin  Sweet  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Merrick  county,  Nebraska,  and  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.] 
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OUS  applications  for  leases  of  these  lands,  and 
could  I  have  a  general  law,  under  which  the 
rents  could  be  promptly  collected.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  several  thousand  dollars  could  be 
obtained  annually  from  that  source. 

The  legislature  at  this  session  authorized 
the  issue  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $36,000  to  provide  payment  of  the  militia 
called  out  by  the  governor's  proclamation  of 
April  11,  1864,  on  account  of  the  Indian  up- 
rising ;  authorized  the  governor  to  arrange 
with  the  state  of  Iowa  for  the  care-  of  the  in- 
sane of  the  territory;  amended  the  militia 
law,  but  still  required  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  to 
be  enrolled ;  provided  for  the  election  of  the 
auditor  and  treasurer  biennially,  instead  of  an- 
nually, after  the  year  1866 ;  disconnected  Buf- 
falo, Hall,  and  Merrick  counties  from  Platte 
county,  and  allowed  them  one  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives ;  attached  Saunders 
county  to  Cass  for  judicial,  election,  and  reve- 
nue purposes ;  legalized  the  organization  of 
Jones  county  and  declared  its  organization 
complete ;  attached  all  that  part  of  Polk  county 
north  of  the  Platte  river  and  west  of  the  Loup 
Fork  river  permanently  to  Platte  county ;  and 
adopted  memorials  to  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  expense  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. The  legislature  also  graciously  re- 
sponded to  the  coyly  expressed  hint  of  the 
message  that  a  recommendation  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  governor  would  not  be  offen- 
sive, and  threw  in  a  similar  request  on  behalf 
of  the  secretary.  This  action,  tending  toward 
harmonizing  and  building  up  the  republican 
party,  was  and  is  characteristic  of  the  soli- 
darity of  that  organization,  and  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  constant  and  bitter  strife  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
through  all  the  territorial  days. 

In  July,  1866,  Congress  appropriated  $45,- 
000  to  be  applied  in  reimbursement  of  expen- 
ditures "for  the  pay,  equipment,  and  mainte- 
nance of  territorial  troops  in  the  suppression 
of  Indian  hostilities  and  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
in  the  year  1864.  The  allowance  for  troops 
was  limited  to  the  companies  called  out  by  the 


governor  and  placed  under  control  of  the  gen- 
eral commanding  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  the  territory.  The  claim  presented 
by  the  territory  "somewhat  exceeded"  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  hi  his  message 
of  May  17,  1867,  Governor  Butler  stated  that 
Governor  Saunders  had  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing $28,000  on  this  account,  and  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January  8,  1869,  he  complains  that  the 
balance  is  still  unadjusted. 

Governor  Saunders  was  reappointed  in 
April,  1865,  and  served  until  he  was  super- 
seded by  David  Butler,  the  first  governor  of 
the  state,  in  1867.  In  the  same  month.  Judge 
William  Kellogg,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  territory  in  place 
of  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 
His  party  organ  gave  the  gentleman  of  Louis- 
iana "returning  board"  fame  the  following  un- 
equivocal send-off:  "W.  P.  Kellogg  was  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman  for  whom  we  always 
entertained  a  feeling  of  friendship,  but  he 
neglected  his  duties  as  judge  by  his  almost  uni- 
form absence  at  term  time.  We  are  mistaken 
in  the  temper  of  the  bar  of  this  territory,  and 
especially  of  this  city,  if  they  quietly  submit 
to  those  things  four  years  longer."  It  is  said 
by  contemporaneous  citizens  that  the  second 
Judge  Kellogg  resembled  his  predecessor  in 
name  chiefly,  and  though  an  acute  politician 
was  also  a  good  judge. 

The  republican  territorial  convention  for 
1865  was  held  at  Plattsmouth;  September  19th. 
Jefferson  B.  Weston  of  Gage  county  nomi- 
nated John  Gillespie,  of  Xemaha  county  and 
"of  the  Nebraska  First"  regiment,  for  auditor, 
and  Thomas  W.  Tipton  of  Nemaha  county 
nominated  Augustus  Kountze  for  treasurer, 
and  both  were  chosen  by  acclamation.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gillespie  was  the  first  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  soldier  element  in  Ne- 
braska politics,  which  afterward  became  a 
settled  practice  of  the  republican  party. 

The  democratic  territorial  convention  of 
1865  met  at  Plattsmouth,  September  21st.  The 
democrats  of  the  country  were  now  beginning 
to  see  in  Andrew  Johnson's  patriotism  —  or 
apostasy  —  a    ray    of    hope    for    resurrection 
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from  their  self -interment  of  1864,  and  Morton 
proceeded  with  alacrity  to  encourage  the  em- 
barrassment which  was  encompassing  the  re- 
publicans of  the  territory.  At  the  head  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  composed  as  to  the 
rest,  of  Edward  P.  Child  of  Douglas  county 
and  John  Rickley  of  Platte  county,  he  re- 
ported the  following  platform,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  measures  adopted 
by  President  Johnson  for  the  restoration  of 
the  southern  states  to  their  rightful  position 
in  the  union,  and  his  recent  public  expressions 
on  that  subject  are  wise,  safe,  humane  and  pa- 
triotic, that  they  coincide  with  the  time-honored 
theories  of  the  democracy  of  the  nation  upon 
the  relations  of  the  states  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, of  which  theories  the  present  chief 
executive  has,  in  times  past,  been  an  eloquent 
and  pozverful  champion;  that  the  sentiments 
recently  expressed  by  him  towards  the  people 
of  the  south  are  an  emphatic  rebuke  and  repu- 
diation of  the  policy,  theories  and  public  ex- 
pressions of  the  republican  party  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relation  not  only  of  the  northern 
but  of  all  the  states  to  the  federal  power,  and 
that  the  pretended  endorsement,  by  the  late 
convention  of  republican  office-holders  in  this 
territory,  of  the  views  and  measures  of  the 
president  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  policy 
they  have,  until  now,  advocated,  and  deserves, 
therefore,  to  be  treated  with  that  contempt  and 
distrust  which  honest  men  always  pay  to  de- 
ceitful words  which  stultify  those  who  utter 
them. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  qualifications  of 
electors  should  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be 
regulated  by  each  state  for  itself  and  that  the 
attempt  of  the  republican  party  to  compel  the 
southern  people  to  admit  negroes  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  as  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
an  interference  with  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states  as  it  would  be  to  force  California  to 
permit  Chinamen  to  vote,  and  that  the  silence 
on  this  great  question  of  the  republican  office- 
holders in  their  late  convention  when  pretend- 
ing to  speak  for  their  party,  and  when  speak- 
ing in  vague  and  general  terms  of  the  policy  of 
the  president  towards  the  south,  clearly  shows 
that  they  are  dishonest  in  what  thc\<  do  say 
and  that  they  are  holding  their  opinions  upon 
this  subject  in  reserve,  to  be  suited  to  the  un- 
certain developments  of  these  shifting  times. 

3.  Resolved,  That  negroes  are  neither  by 
nature  nor  by  education,  entitled  to  political 
nor  social  equality  with  the  white  race,  that  we 
are  opposed  to  permitting  them  to  hold  office 


in  this  territory  themselves  or  to  vote  for 
others  for  office;  that  we  are  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  project  of  amending  the  Organic  Act  so 
as  to  permit  them  to  vote,  now  sought  to  be 
secretly  accomplished  by  republicans,  and  we 
denounce  as  cozvardly  and  deceptive,  alike  to 
friends  and  foes,  the  silence  of  the  office- 
holders' convention  on  this  most  important 
point. 

4.  Resolved  that  we  deem  the  vote  of  the 
people,  but  lately  taken,  by  which  they  de- 
clared themselves  in  overwhelming  majorities 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  this  territory  as 
a  state  into  the  union,  as  decisive  of  that  ques- 
tion, and  are  astonished  at  the  persistent  re- 
newal of  the  effort  of  republican  office-holders 
to  force  such  a  change  of  our  condition  upon 
us ;  that  in  order  again  to  test  the  popular 
opinion  on  that  subject,  which  should  always 
be  determined  by  the  people  in  their  primary 
capacity,  we  demand  that  all  laws  hereafter 
enacted,  whether  by  the  legislative  assembly 
or  by  congress,  providing  for  a  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution,  require  a  vote  to  be  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  delegates,  whether 
or  not  a  convention  shall  sit  for  that  purpose. 

These  drastic  resolutions  were  voted  upon 
separately,  and  all  adopted  without  dissent. 
The  declaration  of  the  status  of  the  negro  is 
not  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  present 
general  public  opinion  which  has  been  reached 
after  forty  years  of  painful  experiment  along 
the  lines  of  an  opposite  theory,  and  the  estab- 
lished practice  today  in  every  southern  state 
is  in  accordance  with  Morton's  harsh  dictum. 
Each  of  the  two  platforms  here  reproduced 
was  prepared  by  a  young  and  ambitious  leader 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  whatever  might 
be  said  questioning  the  wisdom  or  discretion 
of  Morton's  declaration,  its  virility,  strength, 
and  boldness  put  the  other,  which  was  prin- 
cipally political  fishing,  in  conspicuous  con- 
trast. And  yet  this  prudent  preaching  of  the 
one  was  to  open  to  its  author  the  gates  of 
official  preferment,  while  the  vigorous  but  dis- 
cordant ingenuousness  of  the  other  would  be 
a  bar  against  his  political  success.  At  this  dis- 
tance the  denunciation  of  negro  suffrage  for 
this  northern  territory  seems  like  gratuitous 
flying  in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice  or  sen- 
timent. The  question  never  has  been  of  prac- 
tical importance  in  Nebraska.  The  abuse 
heaped  upon  Morton  by  the  republican  news- 
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papers  on  account  of  this  platform  and  his 
other  similar  declarations  was  unusual  even 
in  those  days  of  unbridled  license  of  the  politi- 
cal press. 

And  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  to  the 
republican  leaders  of  that  day,  such  as  Turner 
M.  -Marquett,  Oliver  P.  Mason,  George  B. 
Lake,  John  M.  Thayer,  Robert  \Y.  Furnas, 
and  Algernon  S.  Paddock,  most  of  whom  were 
recent  deserters  from  the  democratic  party,  a 
measure  at  least  of  that  philanthropic  desire 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
negro  race,  and  belief  that  the  ascendency  of 
the  republican  party  at  that  time  was  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  and  even  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  which  so  largely 
actuated  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
to  the  democratic  leaders,  such  as  George  L. 
Miller,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Andrew  J.  Pop- 
pleton,  Eleazer  Wakeley,  James  M.  Wool- 
worth,  George  W.  Doane,  Charles  H.  Brown, 
and  Benjamin  E.  B.  Kennedy,  as  well  as  their 
party  followers,  the  sincere  belief  that  radical 
republicanism  would  hurtfully  enfranchise  the 
negro  and  obstruct  the  real  restoration  of  the 
Union.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  said,  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  these  veteran  democrats, 
alive  and  dead,  that  their  unswerving  al- 
legiance to  their  party,  through  its  many  years 
of  ill-repute,  plainly  meant  to  them  political 
self-sacrifice  and  seclusion,  while  by  cutting 
loose  from  their  unpromising  moorings  and 
floating  with  the  popular  republican  tide  they 
would  have  gathered  both  honors  and  emolu- 
ments. Nor  may  we  of  today  felicitate  our- 
selves that  the  political  fustian  and  buncombe 
of  those  early  days  has  changed  in  great  meas- 
ure, either  in  quality  or  quantity.  A  well- 
known  English  writer  illustrates  their  present 
prevalence  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "Rot  in 
English  Politics":  ".  .  .  The  Disraelian 
myth,  which  has  changed  the  most  un-English 
of  all  our  prime  ministers  into  an  almost  sac- 
ramental symbol  of  patriotism,  has  been  worth 
many  a  legion  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Prim- 
rose League  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  men  who 
want  big  majorities  must  not  scorn  the  sim- 
ply ridiculous,  nor  do  they." 


The  democratic  candidate  for  auditor  was 
John  S.  Seaton  —  who,  like  his  opponent,  be- 
longed to  the  "old  Nebraska  First"  —  and  for 
treasurer,  Saint  John  Goodrich.  The  repub- 
lican, nominally  the  "union"  ticket,  was  suc- 
cessful, Kountze  having  a  majority  of  852  and 
tiillespie  of  694.  With  the  soldier  vote  added 
Kountze  had  3,495  votes  and  Goodrich  2,573. 
Bitterness  to  the  extent  of  scurrility  character- 
ized 'the  campaign.  The  Advertiser  in  par- 
ticular, after  Furnas  left  it,  was  mainly  a  mess 
of  scurrilous  epithet  of  which  this  is  a  scarcely 
adequate  sample : 

The  consequences  of  inviting  the  disfran- 
chised renegades  of  the  other  states  to  Ne- 
braska City,  as  was  done  by  the  Nebraska 
City  News,  just  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  Missouri,  are  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day  in  the  theft,  larceny  and 
rowdyism  of  that  city,  which  is  alarmingly  on 
the  increase.  Men  have  been  knocked  down 
on  the  streets  of  that  city  and  robbed ;  men, 
boasting  of  being  disfranchised  Missourians, 
perambulate  the  streets  in  bands  and  make  it 
unsafe  for  unarmed  pedestrians.  Horse  steal- 
ing is  again  on  the  rampage.  Three  horses 
were  stolen  on  the  night  of  the  14th  from  that 
city;  one  from  Julien  Metcalf,  which  he  has 
since  recovered,  and  two  (over  which  we  shall 
shed  no  briny  tears)  from  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
This  is  rather  a  steep  contribution  on  Morton 
for  their  assistance  in  "voting  down  the  blue- 
coated,  brass-buttoned  yankees." 

The  same  organ  assailed  the  democratic 
territorial  platform,  and  Morton  "a  pupil  of 
Yallandigham,"  as  the  author  of  it,  in  lan- 
guage which  it  would  be  rather  complimentary 
to  call  billingsgate.  And  this  illustrates  the 
ferocity  of  the  appeal  to  war  passions : 

The  so-called  democracy  of  this  county, 
after  due  consideration  and  discussion,  have 
hoisted  the  name  of  Joseph  I.  Early  as  a  can- 
didate for  councilman,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
testing the  seat  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Chapman.  .  . 
Mr.  Early  proclaimed,  in  a  public  speech  at 
Nebraska  City,  last  fall,  that  he  looked  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper  of 
power,  and  denounced  the  union  soldiers  as 
robbers,  thieves  and  murderers,  lie  also  said 
publicly  that  he  had  assisted  in  the  notorious 
Baltimore  mob,  and  that  he  would  yet  assist 
in  hanging  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  there  was  little  restraint  in  the  dis- 
charge of  explosive  epithet  through  the  col- 
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umns  of  the  democratic  press.  A  sample 
Mortonism  from  the  News  will  suffice:  "  \- 
Mr.  Goodrich  [democratic  candidate  for 
treasurer]  has  hail  no  government  contracts, 
owns  no  untaxable  United  States  bonds,  is 
not  a  distant  relative  of  the  man  who  killed 
Christ,  and  does  not  run  a  bank,  we  presume 
he  is  not  as  rich,  though  he  may  be  quite  as 
honest,  as  Mr.  Kountze  or  any  other  money- 
lender of  the  Jewish  persuasion  in  Nebraska." 
But  in  the  reckless  game  of  politics  it  did  not 
matter  that  .Mr.  Kountze  was,  by  profession, 
a  Lutheran  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Of  the  twenty-three  counties  voting  at  this 
election  only  six  —  Dakota,  Dixon,  Douglas, 
Otoe,  Platte,  and  Sarpy  —  were  democratic, 
all  of  them  but  Platte  of  the  older  and  border 
counties.  Otoe  remains  the  banner  demo- 
cratic, and  Nemaha  the  banner  republican 
county.  The  remarkable  and  persistent  po- 
litical differences  between  these  two  adjoin- 
ing and  1  Mirdcr  counties  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  dominating  early  settlers  of  Otoe 
were  of  the  south  and  so  of  southern  sympa- 
thy, which  then  involved  democratic  politics, 
while  Nemaha  was  earlier  dominated  by  north- 
ern men.  This  difference  is  further  explained 
by  a  retort  of  the  Advertiser Jlo  an  assertion, 
attributed  to  Morton,  in  the  News  of  June 
8th,  that  "radicalism  in  Nemaha  county  has 
by  its  intolerance  and  bigotry,  by  fierce  fanat- 
icism and  zealous  hatred  of  democracy,  driven 
one  million  dollars  of  Missouri  capital  out  of 
the  boundaries  of  Nemaha  and  into  Otoe 
county."  The  reply  quotes  from  the  News 
of  July  1,  1865,  as  follows:  "The  disfran- 
chised citizens  of  Missouri  will  unquestionably 
seek  new  homes.  The  over-riding  of  honor 
and  equity,  and  the  entire  lack  of  charity  ex- 
hibited by  the  abolition  rulers  of  the  state  hav- 
ing deprived  them  of  all  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, they  will  take  up  their  bed  and  go  to 
some  more  hospitable  region.  We  invite  them 
to  Nebraska."  And  then  the  Advertiser  ad ! 
"This  invitation  was  not,  and  never  will  be 
endorsed  by  the  union  men  of  Nemaha  county. 
and  we  have  never  heard  a  sound  union  man 
regret   that   the  above   invited  class   went   to 


(  (toe  instead  of  this  county."  Five  counties  — 
Cuming,  Hall,  Merrick,  Pawnee,  and  Seward 
—  cast  no  democratic  vote,  while  Lancaster 
with  one  hundred  republican  against  eight 
democratic  votes  gave  good  earnest  of  her 
future  political  propensities. 

Eleventh  Legislature.  The  eleventh 
legislative  assembly  convened  January  4,  1S66. 
The  councilmen  of  the  previous  session  held 
over  with  the  exception  of  Bayne  of  Richard- 
son county,  who  had  removed  from  the  ter- 
ritory, and  George  Faulkner  was  chosen  in 
his  place  at  a  special  election.  There  was  a 
stout  partisan  contest  over  the  choice  of  a 
president  of  the  council.  Porter  of  Douglas 
receiving  6  votes  and  Chapman  of  Cass  6.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  and  on  the 
thirty-eighth  ballot,  the  democrats  and  two 
republicans  voted  for  Oliver  P.  Mason,  who 
was  already  temporary  president,  and  elected 
him  permanent  president.  The  democrats 
"accorded  the  presidency  to  Mason,  and 
elected  the  remainder  of  the  officers  from  their 
party."  William  E.  Harvey,  former  auditor 
of  the  territory,  was  chosen  chief  clerk,  re- 
ceiving 1 1  votes  against  1  for  John  S.  Bowen. 
The  house  was  composed  of  thirty-eight  mem- 
bers. 

Gen.  Flarry  H.  Heath  presented  credentials 
from  Kearney,  Lincoln,  and  Saline  counties, 
but  a  majority  of  a  select  committee  appointed 
to  examine  them  reported  that  he  was  ineli- 
gible, inasmuch  as  he  held  the  office  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  the  report  was  sustained  by  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18.  So  the  counties 
named  were  without  representation  at  this  ses- 
sion. •  James  G.  Megcath  of  Douglas  county 
was  elected  speaker,  receiving  25  votes  against 
9  cast  for  George  B.  Lake,  also  of  Douglas 
county. 

George  May  of  Cass  county  was  elected 
chief  clerk.  The  members  of  each  house  were 
nearly  evenly  divided  politically,  but  the  re- 
publican organ  at  the  capital  scolded  at  con- 
ditions which  should  have  resulted  in  a  demo- 
cratic majority  of  one  in  each  house  while  the 
"Union  Republican  party"  was  in  a  majority 
of  at  least  1,000  in  the  territory.     The  demo- 
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cratic  organ  said  that  the  democrats  had  a  ma- 
jority of  two  in  the  house,  and  that  they  elected 
all  the  officers  hut  one. 

The  governor's  message  set  forth  the  status 
of  the  Indian  war  as  follows : 

It  was  hoped  that  with  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  these  troubles  would  cease ;  but  this 
hope  has  proved  groundless.  Emboldened  by 
success,  the  savage  tribes  who  have  commit- 
ted these  outrages  upon  the  lives  and  property 
of  emigrants,  and  upon  the  Overland  Stage 
Line  and  Pacific  Telegraph,  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly reckless  and  daring  in  their  murder- 
ous forays ;  and  outrages  the  most  atrocious 
and  wanton  in  their  character  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Nothing  will  in  my  judgment  give 
us  peace  upon  the  plains  but  the  employment 
of  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  hunt  out  and 
severely  punish  the  authors  of  these  outrages. 
And  I  trust  and  believe,  from  the  information 
in  my  possession,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
general  government,  early  in  the  coming 
spring,  to  send  a  force  against  them  sufficient 
to  compel  them  to  sue  for  peace,  or  drive  them 
from  all  the  great  lines  of  travel  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 

It  appears  from  the  message  that,  exclusive 
of  the  militia  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $36,000, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  territory  was  now 
$53,967.80  — less  by  $3,891.56  than  that  re- 
ported the  year  before.  The  governor  con- 
gratulates the  taxpayers  on  the  fact  that  the 
resources  to  meet  this  indebtedness  amount 
to  $91,945.70,  disregarding  with  naive  op- 
timism the  troublesome  fact  that  a  very  large 
part  of  this  handsome  sum  represents  unavail- 
able delinquent  taxes.  The  governor  reports 
that,  under  an  arrangement  made  during  the 
year  with  the  trustees  of  the  Iowa  hospital  for 
the  insane,  nine  patients  had  been  sent  there 
from  the  territory ;  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  Benjamin  E.  B.  Kennedy  and  George  B. 
Lake,  he  had  examined  the  work  of  Expe- 
rience Estabrook  in  revising  the  laws  by 
authority  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  and  that  the  revision  faithfully 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
The  message  reported  that  fifty-five  miles  of 
the  Union  Pacific  railway  had  been  completed, 
that  grading  and  bridging  were  finished  as 
far  as  Columbus  —  ninety-five  miles  : 

Upon  the  north,  congress  has  provided  for  a 


branch  from  Sioux  City,  and  to  the  south  of 
us  the  same  just  and  liberal  policy  has  en- 
dowed two  other  branches  with  liberal  dona- 
tions, thus  insuring  their  construction  at  an 
early  day.  One  of  these  branches  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Railroad,  now  permanently  located  to  run 
west  from  Plattsmouth  to  the  100th  meridian  ; 
the  other  is  the  extension  of  the  1  lannihal  and 
St.  Joseph  railroad  from  St.  Joseph,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  uniting  with  the  main 
line  (in  the  language  of  the  bill.)  at  the  100th 
meridian  "in  the  territory  of  Nebraska." 

The  message  urges  the  familiar  arguments 
for  state  government.  With  the  passion  of 
the  public  men  of  that  period  for  peroration, 
the  governor  closes  his  message  with  a  highly 
colored  congratulatory  passage  on  the  return 
of  peace. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  session  General 
Estabrook  made  a  report  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  done  the  work  of  revision,  and 
afterward  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
Kennedy,  Allen,  and  Griffey,  of  the  council, 
and  Lake,  Brown,  Thorne,  Crounse,  and  Cad- 
man  of  the  house,  was  appointed  to  further 
consider  the  revision.  The  careful  work  of 
General  Estabrook  brought  the  statutes  for 
the  first  time  into  practical  form.  The  leg- 
islature of  1866  made  such  amendments  and 
additions  to  the  revision  of  General  Estabrook 
as  were  needed,  and  the  result  was  embodied 
in  the  revised  statutes  of  1866.  George  Fran- 
cis Train's  Credit  Fonder  of  America,  an 
echo  or  counterpart  of  the  famous  Credit  Mo- 
bilier,  was  incorporated  at  this  session.  John 
M.  S.  Williams,  James  H.  Bowen,  Augustus 
Kountze,  George  Francis  Train,  and  George 
T.  M.  Davis,  Train's  father-in-law,  were  by 
the  act  appointed  commissioners  to  organize 
the  company,  which  was  almost  universal  in 
its  scope  of  business,  but  designed  especially 
"to  make  advance  of  money  and  credit  to  rail- 
road and  other  improvement  companies." 
Under  the  provision  for  erecting  cottages  con- 
siderable building  of  that  kind  was  done  by 
the  company  at  Omaha  and  Columbus. 

Statehood  was  the  most  important  question 
considered  at  this  session.  Though  party 
lines  were  not  strictly  drawn,  the  republicans 
generally  favored,  and  the  democrats  opposed 
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the  proposed  change  to  state  government.  The 
opposition  was  led  on  the  outside  by  the  two 
most  prominent  democratic  leaders,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  then  editor  of  the  News,  and  Dr. 
George  L.  Miller,  who  had  recently  started  the 
Omaha  Herald,  and  in  the  legislature  by  Ben- 
jamin E.  B.  Kennedy  of  the  council  and  the 
aggressive  Charles  II.  Brown  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Brown  formulated  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition in  resolutions  which  he  introduced  in 
the  house,  and  into  the  belly  of  which,  Doug- 
las-like, he  injected  a  stump  speech: 

Whereas,  certain  official  politicians  have  as- 
siduously sought,  through  specious  arguments, 
to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  induce 
the  people  to  change  their  simple  and  econom- 
ical form  of  government,  which  heretofore  has 
been  and  now  is  a  blessing,  for  one  which  will 
have  many  new,  useless  and  burdensome  of- 
fices, to  be  filled  by  persons  ambitious  to  oc- 
cupy places  of  profit  and  trust,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tax  payers,  and  which  will  in  its 
organization  and  operation  necessarily  be  bur- 
densome and  ruinous  to  an  extent  which  none 
can  foresee,  and  consequently  involving  a  taxa- 
tion which  will  eat  out  the  substance  of  the 
people :     .     .     . 

And  whereas,  the  people  of  this  territory 
but  a  short  time  ago,  with  almost  entire 
unanimity,  expressed  their  unqualified  disap- 
proval and  condemnation  of  any  attempt  to 
force  on  them  the  grinding  taxation  incident 
to,  and  schemes  of  politicians  for,  state  gov- 
ernment, and  have  not  since  then,  by  ballot  or 
otherwise,  expressed  a  wish  for  increased  and 
increasing  burdens  and  taxation ; 

And  whereas,  personal  interest  and  selfish 
considerations  are  strong  inducements  and 
powerful  incentives  for  individual  or  com- 
bined action,  and  certain  politicians  have  in- 
dustriously sought  again  to  force  state  govern- 
ment upon  the  people,  and  compel  them  again, 
at  great  expense  and  trouble,  whether  they 
wish  or  not,  to  consider  that  question,  and 
through  fraud  and  chicanery  fasten  this  in- 
cubus upon  them ; 

And  whereas,  his  excellency,  Alvin  Saun- 
ders, the  chief  executive  federal  officer  of  this 
territory,  has  with  great  consideration,  after 
the  rebuke  given  but  a  brief  period  ago  by  the 
people  to  political  schemers  for  state  organiza- 
tion, again,  by  plausible  arguments,  thrust  in 
his  annual  message  at  this  session,  this  repu- 


diated question  upon  the  legislative  assembly 
for  its  action,  and  has  sought  in  an  unusual 
manner,  to  force  a  constitution  no  matter  "by 
whatever  body  or  by  whomsoever  made,"  upon 
the  people  of  this  territory,  without  giving 
them  even  the  small  privilege,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  absolute  and  most  unqualified  right  to 
select  whomsoever  they  might  see  fit  to 
comprise  that  body,  through  whose  actions 
they  might  entrust  so  grave  and  vital  a  ques- 
tion as  making  a  constitution  ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  as  the  sense  of 
this  House,  that  it  is  unwise  to  take  any  steps 
which  will  throw  this  question  upon  the  people 
without  their  first  having  asked  for  its  sub- 
mission to  them. 

The  resolutions  were  indefinitely  postponed 
by  a  vote  of  20  to  14.  A  joint  resolution  sub- 
mitting a  constitution  to  the  people  passed  the 
council  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6,  Mason,  the  presi- 
dent, giving  the  casting  vote.  The  vote  did 
not  follow  party  lines,  though  only  two  demo- 
crats, Griffey  of  Dakota  and  Porter  of  Doug- 
las, voted  aye.  The  resolution  passed  the 
house,  22  to  16,  the  four  democrats  from 
Douglas  county  and  four  of  the  five  members 
from  Otoe  county  voting  nay.  It  is  curious 
that  a  motion  in  the  house  to  strike  out  of 
the  proposed  constitution  the  restriction  of  the 
suffrage  to  whites  received  only  two  affirmative 
votes,  while  36  were  cast  against  it. 

The  constitution  was  not  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  legislature  or  other  legally 
authorized  persons,  but  was  the  voluntary 
work  of  the  politicians  who  were  bent  on 
statehood.  Chief  Justice  William  Kellogg 
was  styled  "our  amiable  constitution  maker" ; 
and  Isaac  S.  Hascall,  in  a  speech  in  the  senate, 
February  20,  1867,  said  that  the  constitution 
was  framed  by  nine  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, five  of  them  democrats,  and  Judge  Wil- 
liam A.  Little,  Judge  William  Kellogg,  Hadley 
D.  Johnson,  Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  Gen- 
eral Experience  Estabrook,  and  others  of  Oma- 
ha. The  Herald  says  that  "the  constitution  was 
founded  by  three  or  four  men  who  locked 
themselves  up  in  their  rooms  to  do  their  work." 
The  Press  of  Nebraska  City  called  it  Kellogg 
and  Mason's  constitution  and  stoutly  protested 
against    the    white    restriction.      While    this 
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state  document  of  gravest  importance  was 
clandestinely  and  arbitrarily  framed  it  was 
carried  through  the  legislature  in  an  indefen- 
sibly bold  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  consti- 
tution did  not  even  enter  the  legislature 
through  the  natural  channels  of  the  judiciary, 
or  any  other  committee,  but  was  injected  by 
Porter  of  Douglas,  that  task  being  assigned 
to  -him,  doubtless,  because  he  was  the  only 
democrat  of  his  delegation  or  of  prominence 
who  favored  its  submission  at  all.  It  was  then 
referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
Bennett,  Porter,  and  Chapman,  who  recom- 
mended it  for  passage,  the  same  day,  when  it 
was  at  once  passed,  the  council  refusing,  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  7,  to  hear  it  read  the  third  time. 
The  house  even  refused  to  let  the  important 
document  go  to  a  committee  at  all,  the  motion 
of  Robertson  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on 
federal  relations  being  defeated  by  14  to  24, 
and  two  attempts  to  amend,  made  in  the  reg- 
ular session,  were  frustrated  by  Lake's  insist- 
ent motions  to  table.  This  fundamental  law 
of  a  commonwealth  was  not  even  considered 
in  committee  of  the  whole  in  either  house.  It 
was  cut  by  outside  hands,  and  without  time 
for  drying  was  railroaded  on  its  legislative 
passage.  Even  the  republican  Nebraska  City 
Press  was  moved  to  say  that  "a  few  broken 
down  political  hacks  about  Omaha  seem  deter- 
mined upon  their  mad  scheme  of  forcing  a  con- 
stitution before  the  people  through  the  legisla- 
ture." The  records  of  the  procedure  in  the 
legislature  fall  little  if  at  all  short  of  bearing 
out  the  strictures  of  the  strenuously  partisan 
Herald: 

The  constitution  .  .  .  was  rushed 
through  the  legislature  in  such  haste  that  not 
one  man  in  six  had  a  moment  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  instrument.  .  .  Democrats  who 
favored  the  measure  and  democrats  and  re- 
publicans who  opposed  were  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  either  amending  or  examining  the 
constitution.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  in  the 
legislature  has  ever  read  the  constitution.  This 
constitution  was  never  printed.  It  was  not 
even  referred  to  a  committee  of  either  House. 
Even  discussion  of  the  stray  paragraphs  which 
members  caught  the  sense  of  from  the  hurried 
reading  of  the  clerk  was  denied  to  members 
under  the  resistless  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  majority  to  rush  it  through. 


Mr.  James  M.  Woolworth  said  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  territorial  educational  asso- 
ciation that  the  minimum  price  of  five  dollars 
an  acre  at  which  public  school  lands  might  be 
sold  under  the  constitution  was  not  an  ade- 
quate protection,  as  he  knew  of  several  quar- 
ter-sections worth  from  fifty  dollars  to  three 
hundred  dollars  per  acre;  and  he  complained 
that  under  the  provision  lands  might  be  sold, 
not  to  the  highest  but  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
In  the  same  address  Mr.  Woolworth  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  consti- 
tution made  no  proper  provision  for  a  system 
of  public  instruction  or  for  safeguards  to  the 
public  school  lands  and  funds.  He  urged  that 
it  should  be  amended  in  these  particulars.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Herald,  Mr.  Woolworth  stated 
that  he  had  said  in  the  address  in  question 
that  on  the  question  of  suffrage  he  would  vote 
with  Dr.  Monell  and  General  Bowen,  and  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  sending  a  proposition  to 
amend  the  constitution  on  the  suffrage  question 
to  the  people,  if  the  state  should  be  admitted; 
and  also  that  he  was  in  favor  of  providing 
means  of  education  for  blacks  as  well  as 
whites,  but  particularly  wanted  the  constitu- 
tion amended  in  respect  to  its  educational  pro- 
visions. "If  it  is  not  attended  to  now,"  he 
said,  "the  school  lands  will  in  a  very  few  years 
be  swept  away.  Some  men  will  get  rich  and 
the  schools  will  be  forever  poor." 

By  the  beginning  of  1866  the  vigorous  pa- 
triotism or  perversity  of  Andrew  Johnson  was 
fast  stirring  national  politics  into  a  condition 
which  resembled  potpourri,  and  the  grotesque 
political  antics  of  the  federal  office-holders  in 
particular  revealed  their  agony  of  suspense. 
Though  uncertain  toward  which  course  pru- 
dence pointed,  yet  most  of  them  yielded  to 
present  pressure,  and  unconditionally  "John- 
sonized."  On  the  whole  their  attitude  chiefly 
illustrated  the  overpowering  influence  of  tem- 
porary advantage  in  determining  men's  allegi- 
ance and  the  choice,  or  even  the  creation,  of 
their  principles.  Edward  B.  Taylor,  editor  of 
the  Omaha  Republican,  and  also  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  rising  —  or  sinking  —  to 
a  sense  of  his  duty  to  do  something  for  the  ad- 
ministration,  commensurate  with  the  honors 
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and  emoluments  of  this  sonorously  entitled  of- 
fice, denounced  the  Morrill  bill,  or  force  law, 
as  an  attempt  to  force  negro  suffrage  on  the 
territory,  as  a  distinct  outrage  on  our  rights 
as  American  citizens,  and  as  being  against  the 
sentiment  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people. 
The  Sumner  amendment  to  the  Colorado  en- 
abling act  requiring,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  admission,  acceptance  by  the  legislature  of 
negro  suffrage  was  denounced  as  "an  outrage 
upon  the  independence  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado."  This  was  the  same  con- 
dition which  was  afterward  imposed  upon 
and  accepted  by  the  Nebraska  legislature,  on 
the  approval  of  the  Republican  —  the  constitu- 
tion placed  before  the  people  in  1866  not  hav- 
ing provided  for  negro  suffrage.  Even  the 
Advertiser,  which,  since  Furnas  quit  it,  had 
been  phenomenally  radical  and  regular,  was 
now  standing  out  against  negro  suffrage  and 
for  Johnson's  policy. 

But  while  the  republicans,  distracted  in  the 
doubt  on  which  side  the  spoils  lay,  were  di- 
vided as  to  the  question  of  Johnson's  policy, 
the  democrats  were  so  seriously  divided  on 
the  question  of  statehood  as  to  be  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  ma- 
jority party.  The  circulation  of  petitions  for 
signature,  asking  the  legislature  to  frame  a 
constitution  and  submit  it  to  the  people,  had 
drawn  from  Morton  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed statehood  as  "a  scheme  of  office-aspir- 
ing politicians."  Dr.  Miller's  attitude  at  this 
time  was  not  so  much  that  of  opposition  to 
statehood  as  it  was  to  acquiring  it  through  re- 
publican means  and  on  republican  conditions. 
He  insisted  that  the  people  did  not  wish  the 
legislature  to  form  a  constitution,  but  that 
they  wanted  a  chance  for  a  direct  vote  for  or 
against  state  government.  He  argued  against 
the  statehood  proposition  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  thrust  upon  the 
people,  but  wanted  the  policy  of  the  party 
settled  by  a  state  convention  ;  and  he  charged 
that  Chief  Justice  Kellogg  and  Governor 
Saunders  were  the  managers  of  the  statehood 
scheme.  The  Republican,  eager  in  its  own 
misery  to  discover  as  much  company  of  a  like 
sort  as  possible,  declared  that  at  first  a  caucus 


of  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  did 
not  oppose  the  state  movement,  but  Morton 
cracked  his  whip  and  changed  it  all,  and  Dr. 
Miller  had  to  fall  in. 

From  the  circumscribed  local  point  of  view 
the  aggressive  and  bitter  opposition  to  negro 
suffrage  by  the  democratic  leaders  —  by  this 
time  most  of  the  leading  strings  could  be 
traced  into  the  hands  of  Morton  and  Miller, 
to  be  held  there  for  some  thirty  years  to  come 


John  Giu.espie 
Last   territorial    auditor   and    first   state   auditor   of 
Nebraska,  October  10,  1865,  to  January  10,  1873 

—  was  inexplicable,  since  it  had  been  the 
argument  of  Douglas,  subscribed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, that  nature  had  fortified  Nebraska 
against  any  considerable  influx  of  negroes; 
and  while  this  policy  was  hurtful  to  the  party, 
as  offending  a  growing  popular  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  "to  leg- 
islate against  the  law  of  God,"  as  Daniel  Web- 
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ster  had  unanswerably  stated  the  case.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  public  senti- 
ment at  the  North  just  at  that  time,  following 
Lincoln's  expression  of  caution  and  depreca- 
tion, was  against  negro  suffrage.  We  find  the 
Herald,  quoting  a  letter  written  by  ex-Gover- 
nor William  A.  Richardson,  taking  strong 
ground  against  negro  suffrage,  and  showing 
that  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  had  voted  against  it  at  the  last  elec- 
tions, while  "at  least  thirty  other  states  are 
in  rebellion  according  to  this  test,  and  five  or 
six  are  'loyal.'  "     While  the  mainspring  of  the 


William  Kellogg 
Fourth  chief  justice,  Nebraska  territory 

action  of  the  republican  leaders  in  pressing 
to  adoption  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  some  time  after,  may  have  been 
the  selfish  motive  of  gaining  political  control 
of  the  southern  states,  yet  its  success  was  based 
upon  a  strong  and  genuine  sentiment  in  its 
favor  in  the  North,  and  particularly  in  the 
Northwest.  So,  while  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  democratic  leaders  of  Nebraska,  in 
pressing  anti-suffrage  as  an  issue,  were  in  line 
with  general  democratic  judgment  and  with 
national  democratic  policy,  as  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  inevitably  dominant  race  of  the  South, 


yet  it  is  plain  that  they  pressed  it  with  gratui- 
tous ardor  and  unwise  bitterness  as  affecting 
local  politics.  But  whatever  the  reader  may 
think  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Dr. 
Miller's  anti-suffrage  fulminations  he  feels 
that  they  are  couched  in  rhetoric  of  extraor- 
dinary freshness  and  force.  Thus,  an  obser- 
vation by  the  Nebraska  City  News  that  the 
Morrill  bill  "provided  that  niggers  shall  vote 
in  all  the  territories,"  and  that  by  Sumner's 
amendment  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  it  will  be  imposed  also  upon  the 
states,  touches  off  this  broadside  from  the 
Herald: 

Thus  negro  suffrage  is  inevitable.  .  .  It 
will  be  more  manly  to  accept  negro  suffrage 
from  congress  by  legal  enforcement  than  to 
humiliate  ourselves  by  its  voluntary  adoption 
as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  union.  That 
territory  upon  which  congress  imposes  nigger 
voting  because  it  has  —  under  radical  ruling  — 
the  power  to  do  so,  will  become  strongly  demo- 
cratic, but  that  community  that  voluntarily 
adopts  it  as  the  price  of  statehood  will  be  very 
wofully  radical  ever  after.  We  prefer  living 
in  a  democratic  territory  where  niggers  vote  to 
a  residence  in  a  radical  state  where  they  also 
vote.  We  could  perhaps  put  up  with  niggers 
voting  if  at  the  same  time  their  less  white 
friends,  the  radicals  were  defeated  in  the  ter- 
ritory. But  it  would  be  almost  unendurable 
to  live  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  have  nig- 
gers and  radicals  vote  themselves  victory.  .  . 
Gentlemen  can  take  their  choice.  .  .  We 
take  nigger  only  when  forced  to  it  by  congress 
and  therefore  are  for  remaining  as  at  present 
a  territory. 

The  Nebraska  City  Press,  which,  though 
the  least  among  the  leading  republican  organs 
of  the  territory,  merited  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  only  clear-sighted  or  disinter- 
ested one  among  them,  in  that  it  had  not  John- 
sonized,  added  to  the  discord  by  attacking  the 
Republican  for  its  strictures  on  Sumner's 
amendment,  and  clinched  its  denunciation 
with  the  prevalent  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
to  the  effect  that  the  editor  of  the  Republican 
was  an  unregenerate  Breckenridge  democrat 
of  1860.  At  the  close  of  the  legislature,  the 
democratic  organ  congratulated  the  territory 
on  the  failure  of  "the  radicals  to  make  the 
election  laws  even  more  offensive  than  they 
were  then,"  and  gave  two  of  the  republican 
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members  of  the  house  the   following  parting 
attention : 

The  bloody  orator  of  Otoe  (Mason)  goes 
back  to  his  radical  brethren  howling  his  own 
discomfiture,  and  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
vain  exhibition  he  has  made  in  the  legislature 
of  mingled  malice  and  vanity,  while  Crounse 
of  Richardson,  after  his  performance  in  the 
investigating  committee  and  getting  behind  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  the  House  to  assail 
Mr.  Morton,  has  demonstrated  the  breadth  of 
his  estimate  of  what  constitutes  a  gentleman. 

The  character  of  the  investigation  referred 
to  is  disclosed  in  the  report  of  the  minority 
of  the  committee  made  by  Mr.  Crounse  and 
adopted  by  the  house,  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  undersigned,  a  minority 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  chair  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  bribery  and  corruption 
made  in  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution  submitting  a  state  constitution  to 
the  people  of  Nebraska,  in  submitting  their  re- 
port, would  premise  that,  in  their  opinion,  this 
investigation  was  instituted  by  that  branch  of 
this  House  opposed  to  state  organization  urged 
mi  by  outside  politicians,  with  a  view  to  dam- 
age personal  reputation  and  by  such  unfair 
means  defeat  the  success  of  state  organization 
if  possible.  As  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  the 
following  facts  which  appear  in  the  testimony  : 
One  J.  Sterling  Morton,  editor  of  the  "Ne- 
braska City  News,"  a  would-be  leader  of  the 
democracy  of  the  territory,  and  active  anti- 
state  man,  before,  during  and  since  the  sub- 
mission and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  caucusing  with  members,  drafting  bun- 
combe political  resolutions  for  members  to  in- 
troduce in  the  House,  by  which  its  time  was 
occupied  to  the  exclusion  of  more  legitimate 
and  profitable  business.  The  appointment  of 
this  committee  would  seem  to  have  been  di- 
rected with  a  view  to  this  end  ;  the  very  chair- 
man, the  Hon.  Mr.  Thorne,  appears,  by  the 
evidence,  to  have  been  an  instrument  used  by 
said  J.  Sterling  Morton  to  introduce  a  reso- 
lution "blocked  out"  by  him,  and  directed 
against  state.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Brown,  as  ap- 
pears bv  the  House  journal,  was  the  intro- 
ducer, if  not  the  framer,  of  another  preamble 
and  resolution  against  state  of  a  most  insulting 
character,  and  which  was  most  summarily  dis- 
posed  of  by  this  I  louse.     .     . 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Sarpy  county, 
it  appears,  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  this 
investigation.  Too  ambitious  to  put  some 
capital  into  this  enterprise,  he  came  before  the 


committee,  and  by  his  first  testimony  seemed 
willing  to  attach  the  motive  of  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  transaction  which  appears,  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  other  wit- 
nesses, to  be  a  simple  business  matter.  By 
further  examination,  when  placed  by  his  own 
testimony  in  the  peculiar  position  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  approached  two  or  more  distinct 
times,  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  an  im- 
proper offer  without  showing  any  resentment, 
he  chose,  on  discovery,  to  state  it  in  its  true 
light,  and  by  his  own  testimony,  corroborated 
by  that  of  all  the  other  witnesses  called  to  the 
same  subject,  it  is  shown  that  what  occurred 
between  himself  and  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Bennett,  of  Otoe  county,  was  purely  a 
business  transaction,  and  that  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  influence  him  in  his  vote,  nor  so  un- 
derstood by  any  of  the  parties. 

The  last  testimony  taken  was  that  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Council,  who  states  that  Mr. 
Morton,  aforesaid,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
question  of  submitting  the  question  of  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  approached  him 
with  a  proposition  signed  by  fifteen  anti-state 
men,  including  Messrs.  Tuxbury,  Gilmore, 
Paddock,  and  others  of  the  House,  proposing 
that  if  state  men  would  separate  the  question 
of  state  from  that  of  election  of  state  officers, 
the  fifteen  would  go  for  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  pledge  themselves  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  defeated.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mor- 
ton promised  to  secure  a  like  pledge  from  the 
anti-state  members  of  the  Council.  Whether 
Mr.  Morton  had  at  the  time  a  fee-simple  in 
and  full  control  over  the  anti-state  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  we  leave 
for  the  members  of  this  body  to  conclude.  But 
it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Bennett  to  say  that  he- 
did  not  entertain  these  propositions,  but  has  at 
all  times  advocated  state  organization  on 
principle  and  not  a  subject  to  be  trafficked 
away.     .     . 

But  the  minority,  in  their  haste  to  submit 
this  report  in  the  very  short  time  allowed  by 
order  of  this  House,  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
view the  testimony  further.  But  enough  is 
shown,  we  think,  to  convince  this  body  that 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  defeat  the  wish 
of  the  majority  in  the  submission  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people ;  and  while  we  can  dis- 
cern much  connected  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  that  is  not  strictly  proper,  yet  we  have 
failed  to  discover  anything  of  the  character  of 
the  direct  bribe  or  so  intended. 

Mr.  Robertson  we  consider  a  gentleman  be- 
yond the  suspicion  of  accepting  a  bribe,  or  be- 
ing improperly  influenced  in  his  action  as  a 
legislator.     The  other  gentlemen  designed  to 
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be  affected  by  this  inquiry  are  possessed  of 
too  much  good  sense  and  discretion  to  under- 
take to  bribe  Mr.  Robertson.' 

The  Herald  undertook  to  place  various  pol- 
iticians as  follows:  "Estabrook  (now  a  re- 
publican) is  for  nigger  and  against  Johnson, 
and  so  is  Alvin  Saunders.  Our  amiable  con- 
stitution-maker, Mr.  William  Kellogg  (chief 
justice)  is  for  Johnson,  and  so  will  be  Pad- 
dock, Dundy,  Hitchcock,  Taylor,  'for  the  pres- 
ent,' as  Gen.  Heath  was  against  negro  suffrage 
when  he  spoke  his  first  piece  in  Omaha  in 
front  of  the  postoffice."  The  same  aggres- 
sive organ  at  this  time  rejoices  over  Johnson's 
defeat  of  the  freedman's  bureau  bill;  and 
gives  account  of  a  meeting  at  the  court  house 
in  Omaha  to  indorse  the  veto,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Hadley  D.  Johnson,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  Isaac  S.  Hascall,  George  W.  Doane, 
and  William  A.  Little.  The  instrument  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  or  rejection,  June  2, 
1866,  and  that  state  officers,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  a  member  of  the  federal  House 
of  Representatives,  and  members  of  a  legisla- 
ture, to  be  convened  on  the  fourth  day  of  July 
following,  should  be  elected  on  the  same  day. 
The  constitution  was  by  its  own  acknowledg- 
ment submitted  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
abling act  of  1864.  At  the  convention  of  the 
"Union"  party,  held  at  Plattsmouth,  April  12, 


1866,  David  Butler  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  prospective  state;  Thomas  P. 
Kennard  for  secretary  of  state;  John  Gillespie 
for  auditor;  Augustus  Kountze  for  treasurer; 
Oliver  P.  Mason  for  chief  justice;  and  Lo- 
renzo Crounse  and  Geo.  B.  Lake  for  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Turner 
M.  Marquett  was  nominated  for  member  of 
Congress,  receiving  32  votes  against  15  for 
John  I.  Redick.  In  the  contest  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  Butler  received  27  votes 
and  Algernon  S.  Paddock  26.  The  platform 
was  chiefly  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  state  government  as  follows: 
First,  it  would  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
territory ;  second,  it  would  bring  the  school 
lands  under  control  of  the  people;  third,  it 
would  enable  Nebraska  to  select  lands  for  the 
various  public  institutions  before  they  should 
be  absorbed  by  foreign  speculators  and  by 
the  location  of  agricultural  college  scrip  issued 
to  other  states.  It  was  contended,  also,  that 
the  question  was  not  a  party  issue.  The 
growing  difficulty  with  Andrew  Johnson  had 
now  reached  the  non-committal  stage,  and  on 
that  subject  the  resolutions  were  silent.  To 
the  politicians  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
president  would  continue  to  control  the  of- 
ficial patronage  was  paramount,  and  they 
waited  the  issue. 


*  House  Journal,  lltli  tcr.  sess.,  pp.  203-205. 
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TIIK  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Nebraska  City,  April  19th.  T.  W.  Bed- 
ford was  its  presiding  officer,  and  J.  Sterling 
Morton  was  nominated  for  governor;  Charles 
W.  Sturges  of  Sarpy  county,  for  secretary  of 
state;  Guy  C.  Barnum  of  Platte  county,  for 
auditor;  St.  John  Goodrich  of  Douglas  county, 
for  treasurer;  William  A.  Little  of  Douglas 
county,  for  chief  justice;  Edward  W.  Thomas 
of  Nemaha  county  and  Benjamin  E.  B.  Ken- 
nedy of  Douglas  county,  for  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court ;  and  Dr.  John  R. 
Brooke  of  Richardson  county,  for  representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following  plat- 
form : 

Whereas.  We  regard  the  support  of  the 
state  governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the 
most  competent  administration  of  our  domes- 
tic concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
anti-democratical  tendencies ;  the  preservation 
of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  consti- 
tutional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  jealous  care  of  the  right 
of  election  by  the  people ;  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority ;  economy 
in  the  puhlic  expense  that  labor  may  he  lightly 
burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our  just 
debts;  the  sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
faith;  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  the  person  under  pro- 
tection of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  trials  by 
juries  impartially  selected  are  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  democracy. 

Resolved,  That  the  official  action  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  legitimate  endeavors  to  restore,  under  the 
constitution,  the  several  states  to  their  legal 
status  in  the  American  union,  elicits  and  re- 
ceives the  full,  free  and  honest  commendation 


of  the  democracy  of  Nebraska,  and  that  we 
promise  him  our  faithful  and  active  support 
in  all  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  radical  official  convention  held 
at  I'lattsmouth  on  the  12th  inst..  as  a  direct 
and  explicit  condemnation  of  the  wise  and  just 
policies  of  President  Johnson ;  a  clear  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  destructive  policies  of  the 
Stevens,  Sumner  and  Fred  Douglas  directory  : 
and  that  we  hereby  do  invite  the  people  of 
Nebraska  to  unite  with  the  democracy  and  aid 
in  verifying  the  historic  saying  of  Andrew 
Johnson  :  that  "This  is  and  shall  be  a  govern- 
ment of  white  men  and  for  white  men." 

Morton  was  credited,  or  charged,  with  the 
construction  of  the  platform:  and  after  the 
republican  press  had  heaped  the  matter-of- 
course  partisan  strictures  and  ridicule  upon  it, 
he  took  malicious  pleasure  in  retorting  that 
the  preamble  and  first  resolution  were  copied 
verbatim  from  the  immortal  Jefferson's  first 
inaugural  address.  The  absence  of  allusion 
to  the  statehood  issue  shows  that  Morton  had 
been  willing  to  compromise  as  to  that  ques- 
tion with  the  pro-state  element  of  the  party; 
and  in  the  campaign  his  opposition  to  state- 
hood was  not  aggressive. 

George  Francis  Train,  who  had  a  long  ca- 
reer of  remarkable  vicissitude,  was  a  pictu- 
resque  figure  in  this  campaign.  Though  his 
speeches  were  not  characterized  by  coherency, 
they  were  wonderfully  bright,  droll,  witty, 
sarcastic,  and  humorous,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  performance  and  that  of  the  weighty 
and  ponderous  (  Hiver  P.  Mason,  who  Followed 
him  in  a  discussion  at  Brownvill 
cededly  indescribable.     Train  —  and  the 
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ences  also  —  had    immeasurable    fun    at    the 
expense  of   Butler  and    Kennard,    whom   he 
engaged   in  joint  discussion  at  Cuming  City 
and     Tekamah.     Train     strongly     advocated 
statehood,  but  supported  the  democratic  ticket. 
The  joint  discussion  was  the  regular  order  in 
those  earlier  campaigns,  and  Morton  and  But- 
ler engaged    in    them   all   over   the   territory. 
Morton  entered  into  a  fray  of  this  sort  with 
all    the   bright   alertness    which   characterized 
his   public   speeches   to   the   last,   but   with   a 
rough-shod  vehemence  that  had  been  greatly 
modified  in  his  later  days.     His  part  of  the 
discussion    is   described    from   the   opposition 
point   of    view:     "Morton   out-spoke  himself 
—  for  vehemence,  argument,  wit  and  sarcasm, 
outstripped  everything  I  have  ever  heard  in 
Nebraska."     Butler  was  no  mean  popular  de- 
bater, and  in  reaching  the  sensibilities  of  the 
plain  people  had  the  advantage  over  Morton. 
His  favorite  exclamation,  "I  thank  God  from 
my  heart  of  hearts,"  etc.,  was  at  least  a  partial 
foil  to  the    merciless    cut-and-thrust    of    his 
greatly    superior   antagonist  —  in    ability    and 
wit.     But  again    Morton,   by   cruel    fate   and 
more  cruel  manipulation  of  the  returns,  just 
missed  his  prize,  as  the  official  count  of  the 
vote  shows:      "For    the    constitution    3,938; 
against  the  constitution,  3,838.     For  congress 
Turner    M.    Marquett,    4,110,    Dr.    John    R. 
Brooke,  3,974;   for  governor,   David   Butler. 
4,093,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  3,984;  for  secretary 
of  state.  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  4,075,  Charles 
W.  Sturges,  3,945 ;  for  auditor  of  state,  John 
Gillespie,  4,071,  Guy  C.  Barnum,  3,968;  for 
state    treasurer,    Augustus    Kountze,    4,099, 
Saint  John  Goodrich,  3,955;  for  chief  justice, 
Oliver  P.   Mason,  3,936.   William  A.   Little, 
4,040;  for  associate  justices,  George  B.  Lake, 
4.108,  Lorenzo  Crounse,  4,027,  Benjamin  E.  B. 
Kennedy,  3,962,  Edward  W.  Thomas,  4,017. 
It  will  be  seen  that  one  democrat.  Little,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  104.     The  vote  of  the 
First   regiment,    Nebraska   volunteer   cavalry, 
was  134  for  and  32  against  constitution. 

There  was  a  wholesale  emigration  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  First  Nebraska  regiment  to 
their  homes  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other 
states  after  having  voted  in  Cass  and  other 


counties.  They  voted  for  Stone  in  Iowa  the 
\<ar  before,  and  "never  pretended  to  be  citi- 
zens here." 

.Mason  was  the  only  candidate  on  the 
"union"  ticket  who  was  defeated,  though 
Crounse  escaped  only  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  ten  votes.  While  the  apology  for  Mason's 
misfortune  may  have  been  colored  by  the  pro- 
pitiatory exigency  of  his  party  organ,  it  yet 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  two  prominent 
politicians  of  that  day : 

Mason  is  a  tried  and  true  union  man  ;  he 
has  encountered  the  enemy  in  many  instances 
during  the  recent  rebellion  where  it  was  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  openly  denounce  treason  ; 
where  traitors  stood  thick  around  him,  threat- 
ening him  with  violence  for  his  plainness  of 
speech.  And  it  was  on  this  account  more  than 
any  other  that  the  terrible  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  him  for  chief  justice,  and  also  that  Mr. 
Little,  the  most  popular  democrat  in  the  ter- 
ritory became  his  competitor. 

The  vigor  with  which  the  "loyal"  shibbo- 
leth was  sounded  in  the  campaign  of  1866  is 
illustrated  by  the  charge  that  Dr.  Brooke,  of 
Salem,  democratic  candidate  for  member  of 
Congress,  lamented  that  his  son  enlisted  in  the 
union  instead  of  the  rebel  army.  The  sub- 
stantial ground  of  opposition  to  statehood 
was  the  dread  of  the  still  impecunious  people 
of  foregoing  the  paternal  appropriations  of 
the  federal  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
territorial  government  and  undertaking  the 
formidable  responsibility  of  self-support  under 
the  increased  expense  of  state  government. 
This  principal  objection  that  a  population  of 
only  40,000,  and  in  straitened  circumstances, 
could  not  bear  the  burdens  of  state  govern- 
ment was  both  strong  and  effective ;  but  the 
objectors  could  not  then  see  into  the  very  near 
future  when  the  advent  of  the  two  pioneer 
railway  systems  was  to  mark  the  real  begin- 
ning of  immigration,  and  such  rapid  rise  of 
the  commonwealth  in  population  and  impor- 
tance as  should  require  the  advantages  and 
deserve  the  dignity  of  statehood. 

The  chief  stimulus  to  the  opposition  of 
democratic  leaders  was  tactical.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  the  Nebraska  States- 
man,  which   supported  the  democratic  ticket 
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but  favored  statehood,  urged  this  view  of  the 
case. 

We  know  we  have  the  evidence  to  prove 
what  we  say,  (and  if  we  have  not,  Hon  J.  S. 
Morton  has  the  best  of  proof  in  his  own 
pocket),  that  the  reason  of  the  opposition  of 
leading  men  in  our  party  to  the  state  movement 
is  wholly  and  solely  due  to  the  fear  they  have 
that  the  democratic  party  has  not  the  strength 
to  elect  a  majority  of  the  state  legislature  at 
the  June  election.  We  know  that  far  from 
really  believing  anything  irregular  in  the  plan 
of  a  legislative  made  and  submitted  consti- 
tution that  these  leading  men  did  advise,  and 
that  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  last  assembly  would  have  voted  for, 
[institution,  then  and  there,  if  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  instrument  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  election  for  state  officers,  car- 
rying  the  latter  over  to  the  October  election, 
so  that  the  party  could  have  been  put  into  good 
training  for  success  at  that  time.  Any  demo- 
crat who  is  candid,  wlio  was  about  Omaha 
during  the  last  days  of  the  session,  knows 
the::e  facts  and  will  reiterate  them. 

While  the  republicans  could  urge  with  can- 
dor the  advantages  of  the  increased  prestige 
and  influence  of  statehood  —  and  particularly 
the  value  of  having  three  representatives  in 
Congress  entitled  to  vote,  touching  still  un- 
settled questions  concerning  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  — yet  their  chief  object  was  the  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  of  congressional  member- 
ship. It  was  estimated  that,  "counting  from 
Hitchcock  up,  and  from  Marquett  down,  any 
ordinary  observer  can  count  at  least  fore- 
persons who  aspire  to  senatorial  and  still 
higher  honors."  In  the  spring  of  1866  the 
Herald  listed  among  the  aspirants  to  the  sen- 
ate, Kellogg,  Saunders,  Redick,  Thayer,  Pad- 
dock, and  Tipton ;  and,  factionally  classed, 
"Kellogg  is  for  Johnson,  Paddock  leaning  that 
way,  Saunders  against,  Thayer,  Redick  and 
Tipton  not  well  placed,  Butler  on  both  sides, 
and  Edward  B.  Taylor,  ring-ma^cr  or  big  In- 
dian." 

The  same  journal  called  the  faction  which 
was  defeated  in  the  first  senatorial  contest  the 
Taylor-Saunders-Irish  party,  and  Judge  El- 
mer S.  Dundy,  so  far  as  his  innate  wariness 
permitted  him  to  disclose  his  attitude,  hung 
on  the  outer  edges  of  this  faction. 

The  Herald  at  this  time  also  refers  to  Tolm 


1.  Redick  as  a  renegade  democrat,  now  so 
radical  that  "he  would  eat  the  tails  of  African 
rats  and  thrive  on  the  diet." 

To  men  whose  lives  were  pent  up  in  the 
desert-like  aloofness  from  the  important 
world  those  ambassadorships  to  Washington 
must  have  seemed  dazzling  prizes  indeed,  and 
they  awoke  the  covetous  ambition  of  the  unlit 
and  unworthy  as  well  as  of  the  capable,  strong, 
and  worthy. 

The  disgraceful  record  of  elections  and 
election  contests  in  the  territory  finds  a  fitting 
climax  in  the  exclusion  of  the  vote  of  Rock 
Blurts,  a  precinct  of  Cass  county.  But  there 
was  still  so  limited  a  public,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, such  paucity  of  public  opinion,  that 
the  selfish  aspirations  of  a  comparatively  few 
politicians  were  paramount  and  almost  unre- 
strained ;  so  that,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
manipulation  of  local  election  returns  some- 
where was  necessary  to  insure  a  republican 
majority  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature. 
Rock  Bluffs  precinct  was  selected  as  the  most 
promising  field  of  operation.  The  reports  of 
the  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature give  the  history  of  the  Rock  Bluffs 
procedure,  and  the  deep  impression  of  its  po- 
litical and  moral  significance  on  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  commonwealth  is  still  unef- 
faced.  Its  immediate  practical  result  was  the 
choice  of  Crounse  instead  of  Thomas  as  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  and  the  election  of 
Thayer  and  Tipton  as  United  States  senators, 
instead  of  Morton  and  Poppleton,  by  a  joint 
vote  in  the  legislature  of  21  to  29. 

The  discerning  reader  will  without  much 
difficulty  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
animus  and  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  throw- 
ing out  of  the  vote  of  Rock  Bluffs  precinct  and 
of  counting  the  soldier  vote,  from  the  reports 
of  the  committees  of  the  first  state  legislature 
and  the  address  to  the  public,  written  at  the 
time  by  James  M.  Woolworth,  and  signed  by 
twenty-one  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  address  as 
published  in  pamphlet  form : 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1864,  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  people  of  Nebraska  to 
form  a  State  government.  The  act  provided 
idr  an  election  in  May.  of  members  of  a  con- 
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vention  which  should  assemble  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  and  frame  a  constitution.  This  in- 
strument was  to'te  presented  to  the  people  for 
their  adoption  or  rejection,  in  October.  The 
act  did  not  provide  for  taking  the  sense  of  the 
people  upon  the  fundamental  question,  whether 
or  not  they  would  become  a  State.  But  they 
asked  it  and  answered  it,  and  in  this  way :  In 
the  election  for  members  of  the  convention, 
party  lines  were  not  drawn.  On  one  side, 
candidates  favorable  to  State  organization 
were  nominated ;  on  the  other,  candidates  who 
were  pledged  to  vote  for  an  adjournment, 
sine  die,  as  soon  as  the  convention  was  or- 
ganized, and  before  it  proceeded  to  business. 
The  result  was,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  were  favorable  to  adjourning,  and  they 
were  elected  by  very  large  majorities.  For  in- 
stance in  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  counties  in  the  Territory,  but 
forty-five  votes  were  cast  for  State  organiza- 
tion. No  record  of  the  election  was  preserved, 
but  we  believe  the  majority  was  proportion- 
ately as  large  elsewhere  as  in  that  county.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  convention  assembled  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1864,  it  organized  by  the 
election  of  its  officers,  and  immediately  there- 
upon adjourned,  sine  die. 

Springing  the  question.  This  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  popular  will,  as  was  generally  sup- 
posed, laid  State  organization  at  rest.  At  the 
general  election  in  October,  1865,  it  was  not 
even  suggested.  In  its  platform,  adopted  at  a 
territorial  convention,  for  nominating  candi- 
dates for  auditor  and  treasurer,  the  Republi- 
can party  did  not  mention  the  subject.  The 
Democrats  in  a  very  emphatic  resolution,  de- 
clared against  any  movement  which  did  not 
provide  for  taking  the  popular  vote  on  that 
subject,  divested  of  all  other  issues,  and  before 
any  step  was  taken  towards  framing  a  consti- 
tution. Had  it  been  supposed  possible  that 
the  territorial  legislature  would  draft  a  con- 
stitution, many  men  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  election  to  it,  would  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive so  much  as  a  nomination.  For  instance, 
in  the  delegation  from  Otoe  county  were  O.  P. 
Mason  and  J.  B.  Bennett  of  the  Council,  and 
J.  H.  Maxon  of  the  House.  These  gentlemen, 
after  the  legislature  assembled,  showed  them- 
selves to  be  very  ardent  friends  of  the  scheme 
for  that  body  making  a  State  of  Nebraska. 
And  yet  their  county  rejected  their  constitu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  over  four  hundred 
votes.  So,  too,  the  Cass  delegation  supported 
the  measure,  and  their  county  gave  a  majority 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  against  it. 
Not  one  of  them  could  have  been  elected  if 
they  had  been  known  to  favor  State  organiza- 
tion. 


But  after  the  election  the  plan  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  proposed  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  legislature  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  convention,  draft  a  constitution,  and 
organize  a  State  government.  Conscious  that 
such  action  was  an  exercise  of  powers  con- 
fided to  that  body  neither  by  the  law  nor  by 
the  people,  the  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
petitions  numerously  signed,  praying  the  two 
houses  to  perform  this  extra  service.  These 
petitions  were  in  large  numbers  sent  out  of 
the  "executive  office,"  into  all  parts  of  the 
Territory,  accompanied  by  letters  urging  the 
parties  receiving  them  to  circulate  them  gen- 
erally in  their  neighborhood,  obtain  signa- 
tures and  return  them.  The  measure  was 
prosecuted  with  great  energy.  Nearly  every 
citizen  in  the  Territory  was  solicited  to  sign 
one  of  these  petitions.  With  all  these  efforts 
only  about  six  hundred  names  were  obtained. 
The  attempt  to  give  the  scheme  the  appear- 
ance of  a  popular  movement  was  confessedly 
abortive,  so  that  the  petitions  were  never  made 
an  apology  for  the  acfion  of  the  legislature. 

The  action  of  the  legislature.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  a  decided  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  were  opposed  to  the 
measure.  Among  the  Republicans,  many  were 
determined  in  their  opposition.  All  the  fed- 
eral officials,  Governor  Saunders,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kellogg,  Secretary  Paddock,  Indian  Su- 
perintendent Taylor,  and  others,  made  a  party 
question  of  it.  It  was  given  out  that  no  man 
who  opposed  it  could  expect  or  should  receive 
recognition  in  the  party.  Meeting  after  meet- 
ing was  held  and  the  matter  urged  by  all  the 
eloquence  and  sophistry  possible,  while  private 
conversations  were  converted  into  appeals  and 
private  bargains.  One  by  one  was  won  over 
—  promises  of  office  and  of  contracts  and  yet 
more  tangible  influences  doing  the  work.  Chief 
Justice  Kellogg,  Secretary  Paddock,  Mr.  Ma- 
son and  two  or  three  others,  now  set  them- 
selves to  draft  the  constitution  which  this  leg- 
islature should  adopt.  In  the  calm  and  undis- 
turbed retirement  of  private  rooms,  and  under 
the  protection,  from  interruption,  of  locks  and 
keys,  these  gentlemen  pursued  their  work. 
They  produced  an  instrument  suited  to  their 
purposes,  which  the  legislature  was  to  adopt 
at  their  discretion.  Its  chief  merit  was  that  it 
provided  a  cheap  government.  According  to 
their  estimates,  its  annual  expenses  would  not 
exceed  over  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Not  a 
single  State  officer,  except  the  judges,  was  to 
receive  as  much  as  a  hod  carrier's  earnings. 
The  people,  it  was  insisted,  were  able  to  sup- 
port a  State  government,  but  were  not  willing 
to  pay  their  officers  respectable  soldiers'  pay 
for  their  services.     A  respectable  State  gov- 
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eminent  would,  they  argued,  frighten  the  peo- 
ple and  they  would  reject  the  constitution.  A 
cheap  government  of  cheap  men  answered  the 
purpose  designed,  inasmuch  as  the  senators 
in  Congress  are  paid  by  the    United   Slates. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1866,  their 
constitution  was  introduced  into  the  Council, 
accompanied  by  a  joint  resolution  in  these 
words : 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
That  the  foregoing  constitution  be  submitted 
to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Territory,  for 
their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  an  election  here- 
by authorized  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  specified  in  the  seventh  (7lh)  section 
of  the  schedule  of  said  constitution,  and  that 
the  returns  and  canvass  of  the  votes  cast  at 
said  election  be  made  as  in  said  section  pre- 
scribed. 

The  constitution  was  not  printed  for  the  use 
of  either  house.  No  amendment  was  permit- 
ted to  one  of  its  provisions.  A  strenuous  ef- 
fort was  made  to  obtain  an  amendment  sepa- 
rating the  election  upon  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  this  instrument  from  that  for  State 
officers ;  but  the  decisive  answer  was,  candi- 
dates for  office  under  the  State  organization 
will  support  the  constitution.  The  effort 
therefore  failed.  On  the  8th  the  resolution 
passed  the  House,  and  on  the  9th  was  ap- 
proved by  the  governor. 

In  the  contest  proceedings  in  Cass  countv 
it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  testimony  taken 
in  the  case  of  Cooper  against  Hanna  should  be 
used  in  the  other  senatorial  contest  and  in  the 
contest  over  seats  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. It  is  said  that  by  accident  or  oversight 
this  stipulation  was  not  placed  on  file,  though 
it  appears  that  it  was  at  least  verbally  agreed 
to.  It  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  reports  of 
the  several  committees  of  the  legislature  that 
they  took  advantage  of  this  technical  irregu- 
larity, and  five  of  the  six  contested  seats  were 
awarded  to  the  republicans,  wholly  without 
consideration  of  the  facts.  Probably  nothing 
more,  and  certainly  nothing  less,  should  be 
said  of  this  procedure  than  that  its  audacity 
was  worthy  of  a  better,  while  it's  shameless 
inequity  and  downright  dishonesty  would  have 
disgraced  even  a  worse  cause. 

The  four  democratic  candidates   for  mem- 
bership in  the  house  from  Cass  county  were 
clearly  entitled  to  seats,  barring  the  tec! 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the   Rock   Bluffs 


election  officers,  but  against  whom  no  fraud 
or  intention  of  fraud  was  shown.  By  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  by  usual  practice  the  house 
was  in  duty  bound  to  disregard  the  techni- 
calities and  award  the  seats  to  those  candi- 
dates who  had  the  majority  of  the  fairly  cast 
votes.  If  the  four  democrats  of  Cass  county 
had  been  seated  in  the  house,  on  joint  ballot 
for  United  States  senators  there  would  have 
been  a  democratic  majority  of  one,  at  least; 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  a  contem- 
porary republican  newspaper  that  three  demo- 
crats contributed  to  the  29  votes  for  the  re- 
publican candidates,  the  democrats  would  have 
had  28  votes  and  the  republicans  22. 

Cass  county  had  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  state  constitution,  and  this  fact  no 
doubt  emboldened  the  members  from  that 
county  to  attempt  to  palliate  the  heinous  Rock 
Bluffs  offense  and  thus  appease  the  righteous 
indignation  of  a  large  majority  of  their  con- 
stitutents  by  agreeing  to  adjourn  without  ac- 
tion, and  thus  defeat  the  election  of  United 
States  senators,  which  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  session.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation,  on  the  roll  call, 
Chapin  and  Maxwell  smoothly  failed  to  carry 
out  their  pledge.  When  the  other  members 
of  the  delegation  discovered  the  trick  they 
changed  their  vote  and  the  republican  plan  was 
consummated. 

But  due  consideration  of  prevailing  politi- 
cal conditions  at  this  time  would  preclude  the 
conclusion  which  has  been  generally  reached, 
that  if  the  votes  of  Rock  Bluffs  precinct  had 
been  counted  the  first  two  United  States  sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  would  have  been  demo- 
crats. It  is  rather  to  be  presumed  that  if 
democratic  senators  had  been  chosen  the  ad- 
mission of  the  territory  into  the  Union  would 
have  been  postponed  till  a  more  convenient 
political  season. 

By  this  time  the  breach  between  the  stal- 
wart republican  majority  in  Congress  and  An- 
drew Johnson,  was  complete  and  beyond  re- 
pair, and  the  republicans  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
main,  followed  the  eastern  leadership.  In  Oc- 
tober. 1865,  Edward  B.  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
I  Imaha  Republican,  but  also  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  who  had  given  strong 
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editorial  support  to  Johnson's  policy,  retired 
from  the  editorship,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  Harry  II.  Heath,  who  continued  the 
pro-Johnson  policy.  <  In  the  13th  of  April, 
1866,  the  Republican  announces  that  Saint  A. 
D.  Balcombe  has  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
paper  and  will  be  business  manager;  and  in 
this  number  the  political  policy  is  changed 
and  thenceforward  it  is  the  aggressive,  thick- 
and-thin  organ  of  the  stalwarts  as  against 
fohnson.  The  Advertiser  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  change  editors,  but  as  soon  as  the 
partv  tide  goes  against  Johnson  the  editor  un- 
resistingly goes  with  it  against  Johnson,  too. 
The  process  of  fusion  between  Johnson  re- 
publicans and  democrats  was  formally  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1866,  though  its 
course  was  by  no  means  smooth.  In  the  early 
fall  a  Johnson  club  was  formed  at  Dakota 
City,  with  Thomas  L.  Griffey,  the  well-known 
democrat,  as  president.  A  meeting  to  form 
a  Johnson  club  was  held  at  Omaha  in  July,  at 
which  Judge  Kellogg  presided  and  James  G. 
Chapman  was  secretary  ;  but,  as  a  result  of 
a  wrangle  over  the  articles  or  resolutions,  the 
democratic  leaders,  including  Poppleton,  Mil- 
ler, and  Woolworth,  withdrew,  and  only  eight 
signed  the  articles  of  the  club.  George  Fran- 
cis Train  and  Judge  William  F.  Lockwood 
were  elected  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  fu- 
sion convention  which  undertook  to  organize 
the  national  union  party.  The  democrats  of 
the  legislature  had  chosen  Morton  and  Popple- 
ton as  delegates,  and  the  Plattsmouth  conven- 
tion, September  11th,  chose  General  Harry  H. 
Heath,  James  R.  Porter,  and  Colonel  John 
Patrick.  There  were  three  sets  of  delegates 
at  this  convention,  one  headed  by  Morton, 
another  by  George  Francis  Train,  and  a  third 
by  Fdward  B.  Taylor.  Morton  and  General 
Harry  H.  Heath  were  appointed  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  new  party. 
General  Heath  had  succeeded  Taylor  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Republican  and  bad  held  that  post 
as  lately  as  February,  1866.  For  some  rea- 
son Taylor's  loyalty  to  the  office-dispensing 
power  was  futile,  for  on  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  was  an- 
nounced, as  also  that  of  Colonel  Robert  W. 


Furnas  from  his  office  as  agent  of  the  Omaha 
Indians.  Captain  Lewis  I.owry,  "a  copper- 
head," according  to  the  Republican,  succeed- 
ing him.  The  Republican  complained  that 
Tuxbury  and  Reed,  "two  of  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton's Vallandighammers,  of  the  most  violent 
kind,"  bad  been  appointed  as  register  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  land  office  at  Nebraska  City,  the 
republican  incumbents  having  been  removed. 
But  early  in  the  next  year  the  Senate  rejected 
these  appointments,  as  also  that  of  Thomas  \V. 


William  Franklin  Chapin 

Prominent  in  politics  and  early  Nebraska  history 

Bedford  as  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Brownville.  Charles  G.  Dorsey  was  appoint- 
ed register  of  the  land  office  at  Brownville  by 
President  Johnson  in  lN<o.  In  November, 
1866,  the  president  appointed  T.  \V.  Bedford. 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  union  army,  in  Dor- 
set's place.  On  the  8th  of  February  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  but 
Bedford  obtained  a  writ  of  replevin  from  the 
district  court  and  gained  possession  of  the 
office  and  its  contents.  Public  officers  are 
often  summarily  ousted,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
one  is  summarily  injected  into  office  as  Cap- 
tain Bedford  was.  The  Nebraska  City  News, 
J.  Sterling  Morton  editor,  relates  how  it  was 
done: 

Captain  Thomas  \Y.    I'.edford   was  duly  in- 
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augurated  as  register  of  the  United  States  land 
office  on  Friday,  February  15th,  1867.  The 
interesting  ceremony  was  efficiently  conducted 
by  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  Dwight.  Mr.  Dor- 
sey  retired  with  ineffable  grace,  and  his  val- 
edictory remarks  are  said  to  be  quite  moving. 
The  predictions  of  the  News,  so  far  as  Dor- 
sey's  exit  was  concerned,  have  been  verified. 
When  Andrew  Johnson  concludes  to  appoint 
land  officers  in  Nebraska  he  seems  to  pay  but 
little  regard  to  the  personal  comfort  or  cour- 
age of  Mr.  Dorsey. 

A  short  time  before  this,  Bedford  attempt- 
ed to  gain  possession  of  the  books  of  his  of- 


Saint  Andre  Durand  Balcomhe 
Pioneer  Editor  of  Omaha 

fice  from  the  old  incumbent  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  replevin  issued  by  Henry  C.  Lett,  the 
well-known  democrat,  and  then  mayor  of 
Brown ville.  But  the  nerve  of  the  deputy 
sheriff  who  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  de- 
serted him,  and  the  scheme  failed.  After  hav- 
ing been  thrown  out  of  the  United  States 
senatorship  —  which  he  had  fairly  won  —  by 
the  "state"  legislature  at  the  first  session  in 
July,  Morton  proposed  in  the  News  the  fol- 


lowing course:  "The  questions  for  the  Ne- 
braska democracy  to  consider  in  relation  to 
this  matter  are  of  vital  importance.  Shall  we 
not  put  upon  our  tickets  this  next  October 
election  the  words :  'For  an  enabling  act  and 
a  constitutional  convention.  Against  Thayer 
and  Tipton.  Repudiation  of  the  Butler  oli- 
garchy'?" 

The  "union"  territorial  convention  was  held 
at  Brownville  on  the  6lh  of  September,  and 
Oliver  P  Mason  was  chosen  president  and 
Daniel  H.  Wheeler  of  Cass  county  and  John 
T.  Patterson  of  Richardson  county  secretaries. 
The  principal  candidates  for  nomination  for 
member  of  Congress  were  Dwight  J.  McCann, 
Alvin  Saunders,  John  Taffe,  and  Isham 
Reavis.  Oliver  P.  Mason  received  twelve 
votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  and  his  name  was 
then  withdrawn.  On  the  fifth  formal  ballot 
John  Taffe  of  Douglas  county  was  nomi- 
nated, receiving  33  votes  against  32  cast  for 
McCann.  The  committee  on  resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  John  M.  Thayer,  Amos  J.  Harding, 
George  Vandeventer,  Ebenezer  E.  Cunning- 
ham, Hiram  D.  Hathaway,  Leander  Gerrard, 
John  Taffe,  Nathan  S.  Porter,  and  William 
\Y.  Washburn,  reported  a  platform  consisting 
of  the  proposed  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  the  follow- 
ing addition : 

Resolved,  That  loyalty  shall  direct  and  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  this  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  soldiers  of  the  union 
who  have  saved  this  nation  from  destruction 
by  armed  traitors,  shall,  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  have  our  hearty  co-operation  and  un- 
faltering support,  and  that  we  are  deeply  sen- 
sible to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  repub- 
lic can  never  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  they  owe  to  the  union  soldiers  and 
sailors  whose  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and 
blood  have  preserved  constitutional  liberty 
upon  this  continent. 

Mr.  Taffe  in  accepting  the  nomination  de- 
clared that  he  was  unswervingly  opposed  to 
the  Johnson  policy.  Turner  M.  Marquett  was 
nominated  for  delegate  to  Congress  on  the 
first  ballot,  receiving  39  votes  against  2?  for 
Oliver  P.  Mason  and  1  for  John  Taffe.  Mr. 
Marquett  had  been  chosen  member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  provisional  state  election  held  in 
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June,  but  President  Johnson  had  in  the  mean- 
tine  refused  to  approve  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  territory  as  a  state,  passed  in 
July.  While,  therefore,  the  delegateship  was 
intrinsically  lesser,  yet  it  seemed  at  this  time 
the  surer  of  the  two  offices;  and  for  Mar- 
quett  the  change  might  be  a  reduction  or  a 
promotion  according  to  one's  political  fore- 
cast. John  Gillespie  and  Augustus  Kotmtzc 
were  again  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the 
offices  of  auditor  and  treasurer  respectively, 
and  Robert  S.  Knox  for  librarian,  also  by 
acclamation. 

The  call  for  the  democratic  territorial  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Plattsmouth,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  invited  all  to  participate  "who 
favored  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  presi- 
dent and  complete  restoration  of  the  states  to 
their  rightful  position  in  the  union  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment,  and  are  opposed 
to  the  disunion  policy  of  Congress." 

The  Philadelphia  national  union  convention 
had  endorsed  or  accepted  the  results  of  the 
war,  but,  while  denying  the  right  of  any  state 
to  withdraw,  also  denied  the  right  of  any 
state  or  convention  of  states  to  exclude  any 
state  or  states  from  the  union.  The  Omaha 
Herald  expressed  its  readiness  to  unite  with 
all  men  who  agreed  with  the  Philadelphia 
declarations,  and  was  anxious  to  realize  the 
best  practical  results  through  the  coming 
Plattsmouth  convention.  The  democrats  were 
thus  only  a  little  less  cosmopolitan  and  com- 
prehensive in  their  call  than  the  republicans 
were  in  the  enlarged  name  of  their  party. 
And  so  the  Republican  facetiously  analyzes 
the  Plattsmouth  "national  union"  convention 
as  composed  of  seven  office-holders,  three 
office-seekers,  three  democrats  who  "don't 
like  Tipton,  and  two  in  the  wrong  boat." 

The  democrats  and  Johnson  republicans 
had  simultaneous,  but  separate  conventions, 
the  first  held  upstairs  and  the  second  down- 
stairs, in  the  same  building  —  and  their  mode 
of  procedure  exactly  anticipated  that  of  the 
fusion  parties  of  Xebraska  at  a  later  date. 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Holladay,  postmaster  of 
Brownville.  presided  over  the  Johnson  con- 
vention and  Theodore  H.  Robertson  over  the 
democratic    convention.      We    are    told    that 


Judge  Lockwood  appeared  in  the  democratic 
convention  and  reported  that  the  "conserva- 
tive" or  Johnson  convention  "accepted  im- 
plicitly the  resolutions  of  this  (democratic) 
convention,  and  would  heartily  endorse  its 
action  and  nominations."  The  democrats 
nominated  J.  Sterling  .Morton  for  delegate  to 
Congress,  Frank  Murphy  for  auditor,  and 
Andrew  Dellone  for  treasurer.  The  John  on 
convention  nominated  Algernon  S.  Paddock 
for  member  of  Congress  and  Robert  C.  Jor- 


Isaac  S.  Hascai.i. 
Pioneer  lawyer  and  legislator 

dan  for  librarian.  Both  conventions  —  or 
wings  of  a  convention  —  endorsed  the  resolu- 
tions and  address  of  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion. 

The  Plattsmouth  Democrat  censured  the 
leaders — Morton,  Miller,  Poppleton,  and 
Woolworth  —  for  bad  tactics,  insisting  that 
James  R.  Porter  of  Cass  county  should  have 
been  nominated  instead  of  Mr.  Morton.  The 
opposition  organ  styled  the  distinguished 
democratic  leader  as,  "J.  Sterling  Morton,  the 
worst  copperhead  and  rebel  Nebraska  af- 
fords," alleged  that  Colonel  Patrick  wanted  a 
mild  union  democrat  like  James  R.  Porter,  but 
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Morton,  Miller,  Woolworth,  and  Poppleton 
beat  him  and  forced  Morton  on  the  ticket. 
Even  the  suavity  and  all-embracing  friendli- 
ness of  Secretary  Paddock's  deportment  failed 
to  stay  the  poisoned  shafts  of  the  "loyal"  party 
organs.    The  Republican  charges  that, 

He  has  deserted  the  republican  party  in  the 
time  of  its  most  severe  trial,  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  this  union  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  used  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  copperhead  and  rebel  party.  He 
was  a  professed  republican  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  rested  his  claims  to  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  our  people  with  a  radical 
legislature  upon  radical  assurances.     He  was 


Lorenzo  Crounse 
Eighth  goverftor  of  Nebraska 

beaten.  He  went  with  unseemly  haste  to 
Washington  and  secured  his  reappointment 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  territory,  by  far 
the  most  valuable  office  within  it.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  he  heads  a  movement 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  disorganizing 
his  old  party ;  and  today  he  is  a  nominee  on 
the  same  ticket  with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  a  bit- 
ter, uncompromising  Vallandigham  democrat. 

But  if  the  Republican's  pen  was  dipped  in 
bitterness  the  Herald's  was  a  fountain  of  gall 
and  even  its  defense  was  aggressive  attack 
As  a  sample  Roland  for  an  anti-Paddock 
Oliver  the  Herald  notes  that  George  B.  Lake 
"renegade   democrat  and  African   equalizer,' 


tries  to  read  Paddock  out  of  the  republican 
party.  Attacking  Thayer's  vanity  it  says, 
"For  weeks  he  has  been  so  busy  bragging  him- 
self into  consequences  that  his  activity  has 
been  tremendous." 

George  Francis  Train  entered  the  canvass 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  delegate,  and 
a  list  of  names  of  thirty-one  Irishmen  urging 
him  to  remain  in  the  contest  was  published. 
They  favored  him  because  he  had  "advocated 
so  long  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality."  The 
remark  that  "Mr.  Train  has  already  done  and 
is  now  doing  more  for  the  future  advancement 
of  Nebraska  than  any  other  man,  or  set  of 
men,  has  done  for  it  since  it  was  organized  as 
a  territory,"  might  be  taken  to  lend  color  to  a 
previous  averment  that  the  "program  of  Mor- 
ton and  Miller  is  Morton  and  Train  for  United 
States  senators" ;  and  a  later  one  that  "Train 
found  that,  after  being  encouraged  by  Miller, 
ct  al.,  he  was  set  aside  for  Alorton,  but  he  an- 
ticipated them  by  becoming  an  independent 
candidate."  However,  the  Herald's  puff  was 
limited  to  Pacific  railway  purposes.  While 
this  most  picturesque  personage  was  very  ef- 
fective in  his  peculiar  role,  no  one  would  have 
taken  seriously  a  proposal  to  play  him  in  an 
important  political  part,  and  if  Morton  and 
Miller  put  him  aside  once  they  doubtless  did 
it  twice ;  for  he  was  probably  embarrassing 
Morton's  canvass,  and  so  in  a  characteristic 
letter  he  withdrew  from  the  contest.  "When 
men,"  he  says,  "emancipate  themselves  from 
party,  when  voters  regain  their  independence, 
when  the  people  of  Nebraska  are  more  anx- 
ious to  have  me  for  their  representative  than 
I  am  to  represent  them,  when  an  election  can 
be  carried  without  purchase,  perhaps  I  may 
enter  the  field  again." 

We  have  another  example  of  the  humor  of 
this  remarkable  campaign  in  the  Herald's  il- 
lustration of  the  anxiety  of  Kountze  to  be 
elected  treasurer:  "We  never  saw  Kountze 
before  when  he  could  speak  more  than  two 
languages.  Yesterday  we  heard  him  using  not 
less  than  six,  including  Danish,  and  he  spoke 
each  with  equal  fluency.  Augustus  is  always 
very  busy  when  there  is  anything  pecuniary 
in  sight."    This  second  campaign  of  1866,  con- 
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sidering  both  the  number  and  ability  of  those 
engaged  in  it  and  the  aggressiveness  with 
which  it  was  fought,  bad  not  been  equaled  by 
any  political  canvass  of  the  territory.  The 
formidable  array  of  old  war-horses  Miller, 
Morton,  Poppleton,  and  Woolworth  —  old 
relatively  speaking  only,  for  they  were  really 
colts  of  thirty-live  years  or  under  —  were 
reen forced  by  Paddock  and  Lockwood,  with 
fudge  Kellogg,  an  astute  politician,  in  the 
background.  Woolworth  made  speeches  in 
this  campaign,  but  refused  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  state  senator. 

Marquett.  Mason,  Taffe,  Thayer,  and  Tip- 
ton were  the  most  conspicuous  republican 
orators,  and  they  were  ably  reinforced  by 
Orsamus  H.  Irish  of  Otoe  and  Isham  Reavis 
of  Richardson  county,  while  Dundy  "The 
Cautious."  but  of  the  longest  head,  kept  more 
in  the  background,  and  his  productive  cunning 
in  this  instance  presently  brought  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  federal  district  bench  by 
President  Johnson  and  confirmation  by  the 
clashing  Senate.  Other  able,  and  perhaps 
fitter,  but  certainly  less  astute  aspirants  were 
dashed  against  either  this  Scylla  or  that 
Charybdis.  With  the  exception  of  course  of 
George  Francis  Train's  speeches,  the  inev- 
itable joint  discussion  between  Marquett  and 
Morton  —  for  a  forensic  duel  was  always  in- 
sisted upon  when  Morton  was  candidate  — 
was  the  striking  feature  of  the  campaign. 
While  Marquett  was  no  match  for  Morton  in 
the  positive  sense,  yet  he  was  shrewd  enough 
to  appreciate,  and  witty  enough  to  make  the 
most  of  that  disadvantage.  Morton,  in  his 
usual  aggressive  style,  consistently  pressed 
Marquett  to  say  whether  he  was  for  or  against 
negro  suffrage,  but  without  effect;  for  suf- 
frage sentiment  in  the  territory  was  as  yet 
either  so  conservative  or  so  timid  as  to  have 
placed  the  white  restriction  in  the  pending  con- 
stitution whose  acceptance  republicans  were 
urging  upon  Congress.  Morton  of  course  de- 
clared himself  positively  .against  negro  suf- 
frage, and  thereby  strengthened  his  character 
but  weakened  his  vote.  He  also  positively  en- 
dorsed President  Johnson's  policy.  Morton 
on  the  stump  and  Miller  in  the  press  took  the 


most  aggressive  ground  against  negro  suffrage 
and  the  "disunion"  conditions  Congress  was 
imposing  on  the  return  of  the  rebellious  states 
to  the  Union.  The  republicans  had  little  else  to 
do  but  to  cry  "copperhead"  and  charge  their 
opponents  with  intent  to  put  unrepentant 
rebels  in  the  saddle  in  the  South.  And  in  ex- 
isting conditions  the  republicans  won,  almost 
a-  a  matter  of  course. 

The  republicans  nominated  the  same  set  of 
candidates  for  both  territorial  and  state  legis- 
lative tickets. 

This  was  the  last  chance  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Nebraska  for  many  years;  it  re- 
quired a  generation  of  time  for  it  to  recover 
sufficiently  from  the  disadvantages  of  the  logic 
of  conditions  or  of  its  own  mistakes,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make,  single-handed,  even  a  for- 
midable campaign;  and  during  that  time  re- 
publican majorities  waxed  rather  than  waned. 
It  was  also  Morton's  last  chance ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  a  compliment  to  his  prowess  and  not 
out  of  disrespect  or  wanton  meanness  that  all 
the  bitterness  and  vituperation,  all  the  old- 
wives'  tales,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  fiction 
which  the  greed  for  office  could  summon  or 
invent,  were  focused  upon  him.  The  republi- 
can press  even  raked  up  the  scurrilous  abuse 
which  the  democratic  editors  of  Omaha  heaped 
on  Morton  in  the  early  days  when  he  led  the 
factional  section  of  the  South  Platte.  "J. 
Sterling  Morton  has  long  been  a  mark  for  the 
venom  of  political  hatreds.  No  man  in  this 
territory  has  been  more  bitterly  assailed  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  This  has  arisen  in 
his  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and 
might  have  been  expected."  The  Herald  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Morton's  loss  by  theft  of  two 
fine  horses,  one  the  favorite  of  his  wife  and 
children,  "has  brought  out  once  more  the 
venom  and  malignity  which  only  political 
bloodhounds  can  cherish  towards  their  op- 
ponents. Men  and  the  press  have  openly  re- 
joiced in  his  loss."  But  the  very  large  vote 
which  Morton  received  at  home  is  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  penchant  for 
arousing  enmity  and  opposition,  those  who 
knew  him  best  never  ceased  to  recognize  in 
him  great  qualities  which  attracted  them  and 
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inspired  admiration  and  respect.  But  he 
lacked  entirely  that  essential  quality  of  the 
successful  practical  politician  which  composes 
differences  and  placates  enemies ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  impracticable,  uncompromis- 
ing presumption  that  "he  that  is  not  for  me  is 
against  me." 

In  the  meantime  the  first,  or  provisional 
state  legislature,  which  was  elected  in  June, 
met  on  the  4th  of  July,  proceeded  to  elect  two 
United  States  senators,  and  adjourned  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month.  But  President  John- 
son having  "pocketed"  the  admission  bill 
which  was  passed  by  Congress,  July  27th,  the 
day  before  adjournment,  it  failed  to  become  a 
law.  Just  before  the  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  attempted  to  at- 
tach the  same  condition  to  it,  respecting  negro 
suffrage,  which  was  afterward  adopted;  but 
his  amendment  received  only  five  votes  — 
those  of  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Morgan,  Po- 
land, and  Sumner.  The  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  24  to  18,  all  these  senators  voting  with  the 
democrats  in  the  negative.  In  this  debate  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  bill  were  Nye  of 
Nevada  and  Wade  of  Ohio,  and  its  chief  op- 
ponents were  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Doolittle 
of  Wisconsin  (Johnson  republican),  and  Sum- 
ner of  Massachusetts.  Sumner's  primary  ob- 
jection to  the  admission  measure  was  the  suf- 
frage-restricting word  "white"  in  the  proposed 
constitution.  Doolittle,  Hendricks,  and  Sum- 
ner pressed  the  objection  of  fraud  in  the  elec- 
tion at  which  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  which  had  caused  an  investigation  in  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Doolittle  adduced  the  state- 
ment of  Isaac  L.  Gibbs,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  house  in  the  legislature  of  1857: 

The  gentleman  for  whom  I  pledged  my 
honor  was  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  first  Nebraska  regiment,  who  stated  to 
me  that  two  of  the  companies  of  that  regiment 
were  raised  in  Iowa,  and  the  soldiers  of  those 
companies  voted  in  favor  of  this  constitution 
while  they  were  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska ; 
that  those  same  soldiers  voted,  on  a  commis- 
sion from  Iowa,  for  Governor  Stone  at  Fort 
Kearney  in  Nebraska;  that  subsequent  to  this 
voting  they  have  been  mustered  out  and  have 
gone  home  to  Iowa  where  they  reside.  I  say 
that  for  his  statement,  stated  to  me  upon  his 


own  knowledge,  I  do  vouch  for  his  honor  as 
a  man  and  a  soldier. 

In  the  House,  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania  pressed 
Rice  of  Maine  to  yield  to  him  so  that  he  might 
offer  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of  Sumner, 
but  Rice  declined  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
should  entertain  such  an  amendment  "it  would 
be  the  means  of  killing  the  bill."  A  predic- 
tion then  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  negro 
suffrage  sentiment  would  have  so  grown  and 
crystallized  and  that  republicans  would  have 
so  far  recovered  their  wonted  confidence, 
after  the  demoralizing  Johnson  disturbance, 
that  the  state  would  be  admitted  with  Sum- 
ner's amendments  as  an  accepted  condition, 
and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  Johnson's  veto, 
would  have  seemed  visionary. 

The  twelfth  and  last  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature  convened  in  Omaha,  January 
10,  1867.  The  two  districts  comprising  re- 
spectively Cedar,  Dixon,  and  L'eau-qui-court, 
and  Dakota,  Cedar,  Dixon,  and  L'eau-qui- 
court  were  not  represented.  Mr.  Chapin  of 
Cass  county  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house, 
receiving  23  votes  against  11  cast  for  Mr. 
Baker  of  Lincoln  county.  The  absence  of 
Governor  Saunders  from  the  territory  at  this 
time  gave  Acting  Governor  Paddock  an  op- 
portunity to  deliver  the  message,  which  in  its 
business  aspect  was  creditable ;  but  its  closing 
bold  appeal  in  behalf  of  President  Johnson's 
reconstruction  policy  stirred  the  now  domi- 
nant congressional  faction  of  the  Republican 
party  to  wrath,  and  drew  a  storm  of.  protest 
from  the  party  organs.  The  territorial  trea- 
surer had  reported  the  remarkably  large  sum 
of  $23,324.56  on  hand,  and  adding  to  this  the 
tax  levy  for  1866,  not  yet  collected  —  $69,- 
973.86  —  the  militia  reimbursement  appropria- 
tion by  Congress,  $45,000,  and  delinquent 
taxes,  $26,983.24,  and  then  making  an  esti- 
mated allowance  for  loss  on  delinquent  taxes, 
$10,000,  and  for  possible  disallowance  of  mil- 
itia accounts  $8,000,  the  acting  governor  op- 
timistically ventured  to  congratulate  the 
territory  on  the  possession  of  a  surplus  of 
$61,810.22  above  the  indebtedness  of  $85,- 
471.44.  The  treasurer  reported  that  during 
the  current  year  he  would  have  sufficient  funds 
to  redeem  the  outstanding:  warrants  as  well  as 
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he  bonded  debt,  and  recommended  the  pas- 
age  of  a  law  compelling  holders  of  warrants 
o  surrender  them.  Here  we  have  perhaps 
he  first  positive  manifestation  that  orderly 
dministration  and  general  solvency  and  thrift 
lave  been  attained  —  in  fair  measure,  though 
y  very  slow  growth. 

The  concurrent  advent  of  the  free  home- 
tead  and  corporation  land  grant  systems  al- 
eady  arouses  jealousy  and  fear  of  abuses, 
nd  the  message  sounded  a  note  of  warning 
nd  alarm : 

Wherever  the  lands  are  subject  to  location 
inder  this  [homestead  |  law,  the  newly  made 
abin  of  the  homestead  settler  is  found  :  and  it 
s  not  an  extravagant  estimate  that  another 
ear  will  find  one-twelfth  of  the  population 
if  the  territory  on  homestead  lands,  and  fully 
hat  proportion  of  our  aggregate  productions 
n  the  granaries  of  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
itizens. 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  it  is  "a  very 
;reat  hardship  to  the  enterprising  settlers  in 
he  valleys  of  the  Nemahas,  the  Elkhorn,  and 
he  Loup  Fork  that  the  lands  surrounding 
heir  homesteads  should  thus  be  tied  up  from 
ictual  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  a  corpora- 
ion  (the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Co.) 
ehieh  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
oad  through  a  section  of  country  far  removed 
'rom  their  homes."  And  then  to  the  core  of 
he  question : 

I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the  evil  effects  of  this 
>aleful  system  of  land  grants  were  properly 
■epresented  by  you  in  memorials  to  congress 
iome  remedies  for  present  evils  might  be  ap- 
plied ;  or  at  all  events,  some  barriers  placed 
igainst  this  rapid  absorption  of  the  public 
iomain  in  the  future  by  railroad  monopolists 
ind  land  speculators.  We  need  every  avail- 
ible  acre  in  this  territory,  not  already  given 
iwav  by  the  government  for  the  construction 
)f  railroads  and  agricultural  colleges  in  other 
states,  for  our  own  state  endownments  and 
for  the  industrious  poor  who,  from  all  sections 
Df  the  union,  and  from  foreign  countries,  are 
coming  to  secure  homesteads  amongst  u~. 

The  governor  then  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  whole  country  would  be  b 
fited   if   the   Union   Pacific   railway   company 
would  at  once  exchange  its  kind-  for  United 
States  bonds,  at  a  fair  price,  so  that  they  might 


be  held  exclusively  for  location  under  the 
homestead  law. 

The  message  urged  the  construction  of  a 
free  bridge  across  the  Platte  river,  for  the  old, 
familiar  reasons : 

The  construction  of  a  1  nidge  over  the 
Platte  river  is  a  much  needed  improvement. 
The  crossing  of  this  stream,  always  difficult, 
is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  an  utter  im- 
possibility, and  communication  between  two 
great  sections  of  the  territory  is  for  this  rea- 
son extremely  limited.  A  journey  to  the  ter- 
ritorial capital  from  some  of  the  most  popu- 
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lous  counties  south  of  the  Platte  is  consid- 
ered quite  as  difficult  to  perform  on  account 
of  the  dangers  and  delays  in  crossing  the 
Platte,  as  one  to  St.  Louis  —  five  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  from  the  North  Platte  to 
Chicago  is  quite  as  cheerfully  undertaken  ;i< 
one  across  the  Platte  into  the  rich  grain- 
growing  districts  below  it.  Such  an  obstacle 
to  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
sections  should  be  immediately  removed,  if 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  do  it.  It 
is  not  at  all  strange  that  with  such  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  travel  and  commerce,  the  people 
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of  both  sections  should  not  only  lose  their 
active  sympathy  for  and  interest  in  each  other, 
but  that  they  should  be  easily  led  into  mis- 
understandings, jealousies,  rivalries,  and 
strife. 

The  fact  that  "a  bridge,"  merely,  was  de- 
manded illustrates  the  still  limited  progress  of 
settlement  westward  from  the  Missouri  river. 

The  message  favored  the  admission  of  the 
territory  as  a  state,  but  it  reflected  the  con- 
servatism of  President  Johnson  as  to  the  suf- 
frage question,  inasmuch  as  it  "would  give  the 
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franchise  to  intelligence  and  patriotism  wher- 
ever found,  regardless  of  the  color  of  its 
possessor." 

The  prospective  glories  attendant  on  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  and 
the  appeal  for  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy, 
under  the  head  of  "peace  and  union,"  are  re- 
served for  rhetorical  exaltation  in  the  still  in- 
evitable peroration.  How  perilously  near  — 
having  regard  to  his  later  political  preferment 
—  Mr.  Paddock  came  to  being  a  democrat  ap- 


pears in  the  fact  that  he  boldly  questioned  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution:  "If  the  amendment 
threatens  to  perpetuate  hatred,  strife  and  dis- 
cord it  should  be  abandoned  at  once,  whatever 
sacrifices  of  cherished  political  dogmas  or  par- 
tisan prejudices  are  involved."  It  was  stated 
that  262  miles  of  track  had  been  laid  on  the 
Union  Pacific  road  during  the  year,  and  it  was 
now  complete  to  the  305th  mile  post. 

But  "the  big  thing  which  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  our  legislature  since  its  organization 
has  been  the  legislative  printing."  Since  the 
republicans  had  been  in  control  the  secretary, 
following  Morton's  example,  had  placed  the 
printing  in  the  hands  of  a  public  printer  vir- 
tually of  his  own  choosing  without  clash  with 
the  legislature ;  but  now  the  Johnson  schism 
stimulated  Secretary  Paddock  to  place  it  with 
printers  of  his  own  faction  —  the  Barkalow 
brothers  —  whom  the  Herald  speaks  of  as 
"two  conservative  young  republicans."  A 
resolution,  introduced  by  Abbott,  directing  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  house  to  procure  the  printing 
of  the  laws,  journals,  messages,  rules,  bills,  and 
other  incidental  papers  of  the  two  houses,  was 
defeated.  This  move  was  in  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Balcombe,  the  orthodox  editor  of  the  Re- 
publican. A.  F.  Harvey,  in  speaking  against 
the  resolution,  related  that  Secretary  Morton 
had  successfully  resisted  E.  D.  Webster's  at 
tempt  to  control  this  printing  in  the  same  way 
in  1860-1861,  and  that  Mr.  Dix,  secretary  ol 
the  treasury,  had  decided  that  the  legislature 
had  no  authority  whatever  over  it.  This  de- 
cision had  been  acquiesced  in  ever  since  and 
Secretary  Paddock  had  given  out  the  printing 
wherever  he  wanted  to.  The  Republican,  furi- 
ous at  the  loss  of  this  patronage,  made  scurril- 
ous attacks  on  Paddock  in  which  "apostate," 
"renegade,"  "traitor,"  "light-top-gear,"  and 
"weakmind,"  were  the  more  moderate  epithets. 
The  Herald  retaliated  with  attacks  to  match  on 
the  record  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  publisher  of  the 
Republican,  as  agent  of  the  Winnebagos.  The 
Advertiser  interjected  that  "the  secretary  of 
the  territory  has  always  controlled  this  printing 
since  its  infamous  usurpation  from  the  legisla- 
ture bv  Morton,"  and  scolded  the  Republican 
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for  "spreading  it  on  (Paddock)  too  thick  for 
the  occasion,"  offering  as  a  salve  that  hoary 
and  paradoxical  characterization  of  politicians  : 
"As  an  officer  he  is  sound,  as  a  citizen  he  is  a 
gentleman,  as  a  politician  he  is  rotten  to  the 
core."  And  yet  so  smooth  was  Paddock's  ex- 
terior political  finish  that  such  poisoned  darts 
glanced  from  it  harmless,  as  he  pursued  his 
way  to  two  elections  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  the  orthodox  Republican  party.  The 
contrasting  orthodoxy  of  Senator-elect  Thayer 
appears  in  a  note  to  the  Republican  in  his  pro- 
test that  he  had  not  tried  to  persuade  the 
"acting-president"  to  sign  the  Nebraska  state 
bill;  "I  abhor  the  course,  the  'policy,'  and  the 
treachery  of  Andrew  Johnson." 

Republicans  at  this  session  consumed  much 
valuable  time  in  the  empty  enterprise  of  mak- 
ing a  record  on  the  question  of  negro  suffrage. 
A  bill  to  remove  distinctions  in  the  school  laws 
on  account  of  race  or  color  was  the  subject  ot 
a  heated  contest.  It  passed  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  10.  and  the  council  by  10  to  3.  but 
was  vetoed  by  Acting  Governor  Paddock.  Mr. 
Harvey,  democrat  of  Otoe  county,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  ardent  suffrage  reformers  on 
record,  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  members  of  the  house  are  in  favor  of  "im- 
partial and  universal  suffrage,  and  believe 
fully  in  the  equality  of  all  races,  colors,  and 
sexes  at  the  ballot  box."  This  was  amended 
so  as  to  declare  simply  for  impartial  suffrage, 
and  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9.  Another 
resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Harvey,  thank- 
ing President  Johnson  for  his  veto  of  the  Ne- 
braska enabling  act,  was  defeated  21  to  13. 
Negro  suffrage  was  at  last  adopted  at  this  ses- 
sion by  striking  out  the  restrictive  words  "free 
white"  from  the  election  law  ;  though  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  by  Doane  striking  out  the 
word  "male,"  and  providing  that  no  negro  or 
Indian,  who  could  not  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  write  his  own  name, 
or  did  not  possess  property  to  the  value  of 
S250,  should  be  entitled  to  vote,  were  defeated 
by  only  7  against  6. 

This  legislature  was  not  prolific  of  enact- 
ments, and  in  the  ca^e  of  general  laws  was  al- 
most barren,  partially  because  the  preceding 


session  had  at  last  completed  a  tolerable  re- 
vision of  former  laws,  and  largely  because  time 
and  attention  were  given  to  factional  squabbles 
with  the  temporarily  aberrant  Secretary  Pad- 
dock over  petty  printing  spoils,  and  to  such 
facetious  partisan  measures  as  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  imaginary  negroes.  There  were  no 
well-known,  recognized  leaders  of  the  republi- 
can party  in  either  house,  for  the  reason, 
doubtless,  that  they  were  all  striving  for  the 
higher  congressional  and  judicial  places  which 
would  be  opened  by  the  coining  admission  to 
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statehood.  The  partisanship  of  this  session 
had,  perhaps,  been  whittled  down  the  smaller 
to  conform  to  these  conditions. 

The  special  enactments  of  interest  author- 
ized the  city  of  Omaha  and  the  city  of  Belle- 
vue,  respectively,  to  raise  S100.000  to  be  used 
in  securing  the  construction  of  a  railway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  at  each  place. 
This  was  but  the  preparation  for  Bellevue's 
last,  and.  as  the  event  proved,  death  strug- 
gle. Omaha  was  to  win  the  bridge,  but  at  a 
cost  to  which  this  proposed  gratuity  « 
bagatelle.  The  organization  and  the  last  elec- 
tion of   officers   of    Saline   counts'    were 
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ized;  Lincoln  county  was  attached  to  the  first 
judicial  district;  Saunders  county  was  detached 
from  Cass  to  which  it  had  been  joined  for 
judicial,  election,  and  revenue  purposes;  the 
sixteen  townships  east  of  Jefferson  county 
and  lying  adjacent  to  the  same,  known  as 
Jones  county,  were  annexed  to  Jefferson 
county,  and  the  officers  of  Jones  county  were 
authorized  to  remain  as  officers  of  Jefferson 
county  until  their  successors  should  be  quali- 
fied ;  the  name  of  L'eau-qui-court  county 
was  changed  to  Emmet,  provided  the  electors 
of  the  county  should  vote  at  the  next  general 
election  in  favor  of  the  change :  and  the  lim- 
its of  the  new  counties  of  Clay,  Webster, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Franklin  were  defined. 
But  this  session  was  prolific  of  joint  reso- 
lutions. The  first  of  these  was  a  sop  to  Con- 
gress for  admission,  and  it  declared  that  the 
legislature  favored  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendments  to  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  that  in  case  they  should  be  "submitted  to 
us  as  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska  we  would  immediately  ratify  the 
same."  Another  prayed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fort  or  sub-military  post  on  or  near  the 
Republican  river  at  some  point  between  Tur- 
key creek  and  Beaver  river,  for  the  protection 
of  "southwestern  Nebraska,  as  well  as  north- 
western Kansas,  from  the  threatening  inva- 
sions and  barbarous  outrages  of  roaming 
tribes  of  desperate  savages,  who  frequent  all 
that  superb  scope  of  country  south  of  the 
Platte  and  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
prohibit  the  ingress  of  the  white  man."  An- 
other prayed  for  a  bounty  for  the  Nebraska 
volunteers  of  the  Civil  war  which  should 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  soldiers 
from  the  states  for  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  provided  additional  compensation  in 
the  nature  of  bounty  money;  or,  in  lieu  of 
money,  a  grant  of  160  acres  of  public  land  was 
requested.  At  this  early  period  Congress  was 
requested  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the 
Otoe  reservation  and  throw  it  open  to  settle- 
ment. Another  resolution  congratulated  the 
managers  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railroad  company  on  the  completion  of  its 
line  "within  a  few  miles  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  territory  of  Nebraska."     When  it 


was  too  late  to  become  available  on  account  of 
the  admission  to  statehood,  the  lifelong  prayer 
of  the  territory  for  an  appropriation  for  a 
penitentiary  had  been  granted,  and  the  legisla- 
ture in  a  joint  resolution  thanked  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, the  delegate  in  Congress,  for  his  media- 
torial efforts  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  legislative  petition. 

This  last  territorial  legislature  adjourned, 
finally,  February  18,  1867,  and  it  ended  as 
spectacularly  and  frontier-like  as  the  first  had 
begun.  The  republican  majority  had  passed 
an  apportionment  act  which  took  a  councilman 
away  from  democratic  Otoe  county  and  added 
one  to  Nemaha  and  Richardson.  A  new  bill 
was  offered  as  a  substitute,  but  on  account  of 
dissatisfaction  in  a  North  Platte  district  it 
could  not  be  passed.  The  whole  scheme  of 
reapportionment  was  killed  through  the  timely 
arrival  of  Rolfe  of  Otoe  who  was  immedi- 
ately sworn  in.  The  News  gives  this  graphic 
account  of  the  summary  action :  "A  pre- 
cedent was  read  from  Jefferson's  manual ;  a 
motion  was  made  removing  the  speaker  which 
was  put  and  carried  so  quick  that  he  did  not 
know  what  hurt  him  ;  he  drew  a  pistol  —  the 
sergeant-at-arms  drew  his  sword,  —  the 
speaker  vacated  the  premises  —  a  new  speaker 
(Abbott)  was  elected.  Mr.  Rolfe  was  sworn 
in  by  Governor  Saunders  at  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  The  apportionment  bill  was  killed, 
and  the  law-making  machine  began  to  go  as 
though  it  had  been  greased  and  did  more  busi- 
ness in  an  hour  and  a  half  than  had  been  done 
before  in  a  week." 

Mr.  Rolfe,  who  lived  until  very  recently,  an 
exemplary  citizen  of  Otoe  county,  described 
the  revolution  in  the  following  nutshell : 

Omaha,  Feb.  16,  p.  m. 
J.  S.  Morton :  Just  had  a  legislative  row 
—  Chapin  is  deposed  and  Abbott  is  in  the 
chair  —  pistols  were  drawn  by  the  opposition, 
but  they  had  a  scarcity  of  nerve.  We  have 
busted  them.  Rolfe. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  December  5,  1866, 
Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  introduced  a  bill  (  Sen- 
ate file  No.  456)  for  the  admission  of  Ne- 
braska into  the  Union,  and  it  was  passed  on 
the  9th  of  January  following  by  a  vote  of  24 
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to  15,  with  the  following  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Vermont: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act 
shall  take  effect  with  the  fundamental  and 
perpetual  condition  that  within  said  state  of 
Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  abridgment  or  de- 
nial of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed. 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  House  passed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  103  to  55  after  adopting 
the   following    amendment,    offered    by    Mr. 
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Boutwell  of   Massachusetts,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Edmunds  amendment : 

Strike  out  the  third  section  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
this  act  shall  take  effect  with  the  fundamental 
and  perpetual  condition  that  within  said  state 
of  Nebraska  there  shall  be  no  abridgment  or 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise, 
or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person  by  reason 
of  race  or  color  (excepting  Indians  not  taxed,) 
And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act 
shall  take  effect  with  the  fundamental  and  per- 
petual condition  that  within  said  state  of  Ne- 
braska there  shall  be  no  abridgment  or  denial 
of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  or  of 
any  other  right  to  any  person  by  reason  of 
race  or  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed ; 
and  upon  the  further  fundamental  condition 
that  the  legislature  of  said  state,  by  a  solemn 


public  act,  shall  declare  the  assent  of  said  state 
to  the  said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
an  authentic  copy  of  said  act,  upon  receipt 
whereof  the  president  by  proclamation,  shall 
forthwith  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  said 
fundamental  condition  shall  be  held  as  a  part 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  state;  and  thereupon, 
and  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  congress,  the  admission  of  said  state 
into  the  union  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
plete. Said  state  legislature  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  territorial  government  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
act  upon  the  condition  submitted  herein. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  concurred  in 
this  amendment.  On  the  29th  of  January 
President  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  the  part  of  it  composed  of  the 
Boutwell  amendment  was  unconstitutional, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  conditions  ought  to 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Senate  over  the  President's  veto  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  9.  The  nine  in  opposition  were 
Charles  R.  Buckalew  of  Pennsylvania,  Gar- 
rett Davis  of  Kentucky.  James  R.  Doolittle  of 
Wisconsin,  LaFayette  S.  Foster  of  Connecti- 
cut, Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Edwin 
D.  Morgan  of  New  York,  Daniel  S.  Norton  of 
Minnesota,  David  T.  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
and  Willard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware.  Four 
of  these  —  Doolittle,  Foster,  Morgan,  and 
Norton  —  were  republicans,  and  Foster  was 
president  of  the  Senate.  In  the  list  of  the 
ayes  are  such  well-known  names  as  John  Sher- 
man, Charles  Sumner,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Wade.  The  next  day  the  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  43. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
impose  the  negro  suffrage  condition  precedent 
to  admission  occasioned  a  great  debate  in  the 
Senate,  the  most  polemical  part  of  which  was 
contributed  by  two  great  lawyers  —  Edmunds 
of  Vermont  on  the  affirmative  and  Reverdy 
Johnson  of  Maryland  on  the  negative.  Some 
of  the  ablest  republican  senators  opposed  the 
contention  of  Edmunds  —  among  them  Wade 
and  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Fessenden  of  Maine, 
Kirkwood  and  Grimes  of  Iowa,  and  Doolittle 
and  Howe  of  Wisconsin.  The  strongest  op- 
ponents of  Edmunds's  position,  in  addition  to 
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Reverdy  Johnson,  were  Doolittle  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Howard  of  Michigan,  and  Hendricks  of 
Indiana.  Wade  at  first  opposed  the  condition 
as  unconstitutional,  but  while  he  did  not  seem 
to  think  it  was  worth  while  to  press  it,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  technically  converted 
by  the  argument.  Reverdy  Johnson  argued 
with  great  force  that  the  effect  of  Edmunds's 
contention  was  that  "Congress  has  a  right  to 
form  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  a  terri- 
tory who  may  desire  to  come  in  as  a  state." 
Mr.    Sherman   said   emphatically:     "I   am   in 


Euas  Hicks  Clark 
Prominent  lawyer,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

favor  of  admitting  Nebraska  without  any 
amendment,  without  any  qualification,  without 
any  condition,  and  I  think  it  is  an  unwise 
policy  to  impose  conditions  on  the  admission 
of  Nebraska."  But  while  the  polemical  power 
and  habit  of  Edmunds  did  not  convince, 
neither  did  the  insistent  moral  consistency  of 
Sumner  move  or  trouble  the  evasively  prac- 
tical Sherman ;  and  so  he  added : 

But  still  as  the  friends  of  the  measure  think 
that  the  declaration  drafted  by  the  senator 
from  Vermont  will  strengthen  the  bill,  I  am 
rather  disposed  to  vote  for  it.  I  believe  it 
will  be  entirely  nugatory.     I   do   not  believe 


that  we  have  the  power  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress to  restrain  the  people  of  Nebraska  from 
framing  such  a  constitution,  republican  in 
form,  as  they  choose.  I  have  no  doubt  they 
can  amend  this  constitution  or  they  can  disre- 
gard this  condition ;  it  does  not  operate  on 
them ;  it  is  not  really  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
dition. I  vote  for  it  simply  because  I  be- 
lieve its  adoption  will  strengthen  the  main 
measure  and  enable  us  to  admit  the  state  of 
Nebraska  into  the  union. 

Wade  and  Sherman  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  constitution  of  their  own  state,  Ohio,  had 
the  same  white  restriction  of  the  suffrage  as 
that  of  Nebraska.  Wade  pressed  also  the 
proposition  that  this  was  a  question  for  the 
states  alone.  "Up  to  this  hour  the  regulation 
of  the  elective  franchise  has  been  regarded  as 
a  state  question.  It  belongs,  under  the  con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands,  exclusively  to  the 
states  of  the  union."  Wade  urged  also  that 
"one  reason  why  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
should  be  very  soon  admitted  is  that  the  land 
there  is  being  taken  up  by  your  college  scrip, 
by  your  railroad  grants,  &c."  Soon  there 
would  not  be  enough  left  "to  give  to  the  state 
for  school  purposes  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses those  grants  which  we  have  uniformly 
made  to  new  states."  Sherman  argued  along 
the  same  general  lines,  and,  like  Wade,  insisted 
that  the  question  of  relative  population  was 
not  important,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  Nebraska 
had  more  inhabitants  than  most  of  the  exist- 
ing states  contained  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion. Wade  said  that  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  treasury  department  had  been  ordered 
"to  make  out  as  well  as  they  could  the  number 
of  inhabitants" ;  and  their  return  showed  88,- 
530.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  vote 
at  the  last  October  election  was  only  9,136, 
Wade  insisted  that  owing  to  the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  population  this  vote  was  an  un- 
certain guide.  The  fact  that  the  federal  cen- 
sus of  1870  showed  a  population  of  122,993 
tends  to  support  Wade's  contention  that  the 
estimate  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  was  very 
conservative ;  but  since  the  impetus  to  growth 
resulting  from  the  advent  of  the  railways  to 
the  territory  was  very  strong  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  1867,  no  accurate  deduc- 
tion can  be  made  from  a  comparison  of  the 
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estimates  of  that  year  and  of  the  census  of 
1870. 

Though  the  advocates  of  the  condition  were 
clearly  beaten  in  the  debate,  the  majority 
seemed  disposed  to  take  Sherman's  and  Wade's 
view,  that  it  would  not  be  of  practical  im- 
portance. This  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the 
fact,  because  before  the  provision  was  tested 
in  the  courts,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been, 
the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  constitution  superseded  it.  Charles  Sum- 
ner strongly  advocated  the  amendment  of 
Senator  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri,  which 
provided  that  the  people  should  ratify  at  the 
polls  an  agreement  against  restriction  of  negro 
suffrage.  This  he  thought  would  clinch  the 
question,  while  ratification  by  the  legislature- 
might  not.  Mr.  Sumner  took  the  broad  view 
of  the  moralist  that  discrimination  against  the 
negro  as  to  suffrage  was  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  therefore  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The 
restrictive  provision  of  the  Nebraska  constitu- 
tion, if  not  annulled  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
would  render  the  government  unrepublican. 
Mr.  Kirk  wood  very  pertinently  retorted  that 
the  constitutions  of  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  then  comprising  the  Union  contained 
this  very  restriction  against  negro  suffrage, 
and  he  thought  it  strange  that  Congress  should 
not  have  known  what  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  when  it  admitted  all  these 
states;  and  then  he  demanded.  "Why  do  you 
not  require  us  in  Iowa  to  make  our  constitu- 
tion republican  in  form?" 

Wade  attacked  Sumner  for  calling  Ne- 
braska a  "rebel  state"  and  the  proposed  con- 
stitution a  "rebel  constitution" ;  but  Sumner 
replied  that  he  read  that  language  from  a 
letter  from  a  citizen  of  Nebraska.  Wade  re- 
torted that  the  republican  members  of  the 
legislature  had  voted  unanimously  for  the 
constitution  and  only  copperheads  voted 
against  it.  He  said  the  constitution  was 
copied  almost  literally  from  that  of  Wiscon- 
sin, "and  as  to  the  negro  restriction  they 
seem  to  have  followed  the  usual  form." 

Mr.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  criticised  the  in- 
difference of  those  who  believed  the  restric- 
tion  unconstitutional.     "This    precedent,"    he 


said,  "will  establish  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  territorial  legislature 
have  the  power  to  change  a  constitution  that 
the  people  have  deliberately  made."  He  was 
willing  to  accept  Brown's  amendment  —  which 
Sumner  favored,  but  for  a  different  reason,  — 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  people  instead  of 
the  legislature.  But  party  spirit  and  exigen- 
cies demanded  haste,  and  won  the  day,  alike 


Mrs.  Phebe  A.  C 
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over  constitutional  conservatism  and  the  de- 
termination of  Sumner  to  have  the  restriction 
insured  beyond  question  of  a  popular  vote. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  no  less  spirited 
than  in  the  Senate.  George  S.  Boutwell,  the 
mover  of  the  conditional  restriction  as  it 
passed,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  William  B.  Allison  were  the  leading  re- 
publicans who  supported  the  measure,  but  such 
noted  members  of  the  same  party  as  John  A. 
Bingham,  James  C.  Blaine,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 
Columbus  Delano,  and  Robert  S.  Hale  stoutly 
opposed  it.  Mr.  Boutwell  rose  to  the  same 
endental  or  speculative  moral  heights  as 
Mr.  Sumner  occupied  in  the  Senate,  and  in- 
:  ih.it  "when  a  state  deprives  a  particular 
class  of  men  of  participation  in  the  govern- 
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ment  in  which  they  live,  just  to  that  extent 
the  government  fails  to  be  republican  in  form." 
To  this  Mr.  Delano  retorted  in  the  same 
strain  as  Kirkwood's  retort  in  the  Senate, 
that  "it  is  worse  than  idle  for  us  to  assert 
that  the  form  of  government  presented  by  Ne- 
braska (in  her  constitution)  is  not  republican 
in  form.  The  whole  history  of  the  nation 
gives  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  the  Nebraska 
state  government  is  not  republican  in  form. 
.  .  .  Upon  what  principle  can  we  say  to 
the  people  who  live  in  Nebraska,  'You  shall 
not  come  into  this  Union  as  a  state  unless  you 
come  upon  conditions  other  than  those  which 
have  been  recognized  as  fit  to  constitute  a 
state  a  partner  in  the  great  government  of  the 
United  States  ever  since  that  government  was 
formed'  ?" 

Mr.  Maynard  took  issue  with  the  conten- 
tion that  the  adoption  of  the  condition  by  the 
legislature  would  give  moral  assurance  of  its 
observance.  "I  submit  that  the  moral  assur- 
ance will  be  the  other  way.  The  people  of 
Nebraska  have  adopted  a  constitution  in  which 
they  have  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
white  men.  .  .  We  may  in  passing  this 
bill  intimate  to  them  and  to  the  country  what 
our  views  and  principles  are,  but  we  have  no 
assurance  that  those  principles  will  be  re- 
garded or  that  our  views  will  be  adopted  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  assurance 
we  have  is  that  they  will  be  disregarded,  and 
that  our  views  will  not  be  adopted." 

Mr.  Bingham  took  the  same  ground  as 
Sherman  had  taken  in  the  Senate :  "I  would 
not  vote  for  this  bill  but  for  the  conviction 
that  the  section  in  question  (the  Edmunds 
amendment)  has  no  more  validity  than  so 
much  blank  paper,  and  that  so  much  of  the 
bill  as  is  valid  is  just  and  ought  to  pass  that 
the  people  of  Nebraska  may  be  admitted  as  a 
state  of  the  Union."  Again,  if  the  third  sec- 
tion is  passed  and  is  valid  in  law,  Nebraska  be- 
comes a  state,  not  upon  the  constitution  made 
by  the  people  but  on  a  constitution  made  by 
Congress,  "and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  leg- 
islation which  is  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
this  state  by  the  third  section  of  this  bill  has 
no  parallel  in  anything  that  has  ever  before 
been   attempted   by   an   American    Congress." 


Mr.  Bingham  was  consistent  and  denounced 
the  Boutwell  amendment  on  the  same  ground : 
"What  is  proposed  by  this  amendment?  It  is 
this :  That  the  legislature  of  a  state  shall 
change  its  organic  law  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  express  authority  of  the  people  of  that 
state  and  only  by  authority  of  Congress." 

Mr.  Blaine  opposed  the  Edmunds  amend- 
ment on  the  same  ground  —  its  utter  invalidity. 
"I  protest  for  one  against  humbugging  my- 
self or  being  humbugged,  or  assisting  in  hum- 
bugging my  constituents."  But  unlike  Mr. 
Bingham,  he  would  compromise  with  hum- 
buggery  by  consenting  to  be  half  humbugged 
himself  and  to  humbug  the  Nebraska  consti- 
tution, and  to  this  end  he  asked  Mr.  Ashley 
of  Ohio,  who  had  yielded  him  time  to  speak, 
for  leave  to  propose  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  assent  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
people,  but  was  refused. 

Mr.  Dawes  pointed  out  that  the  bill  itself 
declared  the  constitution  which  the  people  of 
Nebraska  had  adopted  to  be  republican  in 
form,  and  the  inconsistency  of  undertaking  to 
interfere  when  this  condition  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  he  stoutly  denied  that  Congress 
had  any  right  to  do  so.  But  he  thought  the 
difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  submitting  it 
to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  again  Mr.  Ashley 
refused  consent  to  an  amendment  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Morrill  of  Maine  showed,  as  Mr. 
Dawes  had  shown,  that  "the  first  section  of 
the  bill  admits  the  state  without  any  conditions 
at  all,  'upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states  in  all  respects  whatsoever,'  while  the 
last  proposes  fundamental  and  perpetual  con- 
ditions." He  rightly  said  that  it  would  raise 
a  question  for  the  courts,  "and  I  prefer  not  to 
go  into  the  courts  at  all  on  such  a  question." 
He  argued  that  there  was  not  need  to  hurry. 
"Let  us  welcome  Nebraska  but  not  until 
she  is  ready,  as  I  have  no  doubt  she  soon  will 
be."  Mr.  Allison  of  Iowa  believed  the  con- 
dition precedent  was  within  the  power  and 
the  duty  of  Congress  and  would  be  binding 
upon  the  people  of  the  state  when  assented  to 
by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Garfield  thought  it  was 
doubtful  that  the  Boutwell  amendment  "does 
legally  affix  that  condition,"  but  he  believed 
that  the  people  would  not  break  the  covenant 
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they  would  make  in  accepting  the  condition 
through  the  legislature.1  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  there 
were  then  about  one  hundred  negroes  in  Ne- 
braska who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  condition  of  the  act.  More  than  thirty 
years  later  Mr.  Boutwell  applied  the  same  un- 
compromising moral  spirit  and  broad  moral 
principle  to  the  Philippine  question,  and  no 
doubt  if  Mr.  Sumner  had  lived  he  would  have 
stood  with  Mr.  Boutwell  in  regard  to  this 
question  as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  Nebraska 
question.  To  the  people  of  today  who  face 
the  actual  and  generally  recognized  breakdown 
of  the  thirty  years'  experiment  in  universal 
negro  suffrage,  the  matter-of-fact,  confident 
assumption  of  the  oratory  of  that  Nebraska 
debate  that  it  must  and  would  be  established 
as  a  matter  of  unquestionable  moral  obliga- 
tion, without  thought  of  its  practicability, 
comes  as  an  almost  startling  echo  of  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment  and  the  vanity  of 
human  selfishness.  Congress  failed  to  pass 
the  Colorado  bill  over  the  president's  veto,  and 
SO  Nebraska  was  the  first  and  the  last  state  to 
come  into  the  Union  on  such  capricious  ex 
post  facto  compulsion.  It  is  true  that  Con- 
gress required  that  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Nevada,  held  in  1864,  "shall  provide, 
by  an  ordinance,  irrevocable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
said  state,  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  state." 
But  that  requirement  was  at  most  a  condition 
precedent,  while  the  Nebraska  requirement 
was  a  condition  subsequent.  Besides,  in  1864 
there  was  no  longer  any  slavery  in  fact,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  it  was  about  to  be  for- 
mally abolished  by  the  pending  thirteenth 
amendment,  while  a  large  part  of  the  most  in- 
telligent people  of  the  country  were  of  the 
opinion  that  universal  enfranchisement  of  the 
negroes  would  be  impracticable  and  pernicious 
—  an  opinion  which  experience  seems  to  have 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Morrill's  fear -that  the  Boutwell  condi- 
tion would  throw  the  question  into  the  courts 
was  justified.  Reverdy  Johnson  wrote  to  a 
prominent  democrat  of  Nebraska  an  opinion 
that    the    state    constitution    had    not    been 


amended  or  altered  by  the  congressional 
scheme,  and  so  statehood  had  better  be  ac- 
cepted, "and  thus  in  law  and  effect  exclude 
negro  voting."2  Accordingly,  when  twenty 
or  more  negroes  attempted  to  vote  at  the 
Omaha  municipal  election,  early  in  March, 
1867,  their  constitutional  right  to  do  so  was  de- 
nied. The  Herald  charged  that  the  negroes 
were  marched  up  to  the  polls  under  armed 
leaders  wanting  a  fight,  and  the  Republican 
denied  the  truth  of  this  charge  and  alleged  that 
Mayor  Miller  and  Sheriff  Dellone  both  de- 
clared that  the  negroes  had  no  right  to  vote 
and  that  a  mob  of  four  hundred  armed  demo- 
crats backed  up  their  declaration. 

The  constitution  of  Missouri,  framed  in 
June,  1820,  contained  this  provision:  "It 
shall  be  their  [the  general  assembly's]  duty, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass  such  laws  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  nm- 
lattoes  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in  this 
state,  under  any  pretext  whatever." 

The  principal  reason  for  this  drastic  mea- 
sure doubtless  lay  in  the  fear  that  free  ne- 
groes coming  in  contact  with  the  slaves  might 
stir  them  to  mutiny  or  other  trouble.  But  the 
Congress  imposed  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  that  the  leg- 
islature of  Missouri  should  agree,  in  substance, 
not  to  enforce  this  restriction.  While  the 
legislature  —  June  26,  1821 — assented  to  the 
condition,  after  a  fashion,  it  did  so  in  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  with  a  plainness  of  speech 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  Nebraska 
might  have  emulated  to  her  honor  and  dig- 
nity. 

It  insisted  that  as  the  state  came  into  the 
Union  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  bound  thereby,  that 
sufficed. 

Although  this  general  assembly  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
have  no  constitutional  power  to  annex  any 
condition  to  the  admission  of  this  state  into 
the  federal  union,  and  that  this  general  assem- 
bly have  no  power  to  change  the  operation  of 
the  constitution    of   this    stair,   except    in   the 

'Tli'  took  place  in  January,  1S67,  and 

are  recorded  in  the  Cong.  Glob,-,  pt.  1,  2d  sess.,  39th 

2  Omaha  Republican,  March  1,  1867,  quoting  Oma- 
ha Herald. 
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mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself, 
nevertheless,  as  the  congress  of  the  I'liited 
States  have  desired  this  general  assembly  to 
declare  the  assent  of  this  state  to  said  funda- 
mental condition,  and  forasmuch  as  such  dec- 
laration will  neither  restrain  nor  enlarge,  limit 
nor  extend  the  operation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  or  of  this  state,  but  the  said 
constitutions  will  remain  in  all  respects  as  if 
the  said  resolution  had  never  passed,  and  the 
desired  declaration  was  never  made,  and  be- 
cause such  declaration  will  not  divest  any 
power  or  change  the  duties  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  this  state,  or  of  the 
United  States,  nor  impair  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  or  impose  any  additional 
obligation  upon  them,  but  may  promote  an 
earlier  enjoyment  of  their  vested  federal 
rights.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
state  has  assented,  etc. 

There  was  no  important  reason  for  the  leg- 
islature of  Nebraska  to  undertake  to  annul  by 
resolution  a  practically  negative  provision  of 
the  state  constitution.  Its  haste  to  do  so,  and 
unqualifiedly,  showed  a  lack  of  dignity  and 
an  unworthy  subserviency  to  partisanship  —  if 
not  a  selfish  greed— -  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
assertion  of  constitutional  rights  and  princi- 
ples by  the  legislature  of  our  adjoining  state, 
and  remains  an  unique  incident  in  such  pro- 
cedure. 

A  bill  passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  the 
denial  of  the  elective  franchise  to  negroes  be- 
came a  law  January  25,  1867,  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  president,  and  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  lames  M.  Woolworth  had  given  a  written 
opinion  to  an  Omaha  democratic  caucus  to 
the  effect  that  by  the  territorial  law  negroes 
were  entitled  to  vote.  But  after  March  1st. 
these  provisions  had  been  superseded  by  the 
state  constitution.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  soon  settled  this  vexed 
question,  the  suffrage  status  of  the  few 
negroes  in  Nebraska  in  the  meantime  is  not  of 
practical  importance.  After  every  practicable 
measure  to  enforce  negro  suffrage,  in  thi 
states  where  these  unfortunate  people  of  an 
inferior  race  are  numerous  enough  to  invest 
the  question  with  importance,  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  proved  futile,  it  is,  it  seems,  by 
common  consent  of  the  people  of  all 
recognized  as  impracticable,  and  the   formid- 


able  guaranties    of    the   constitution    and   the 
laws  remain  only  a  dead  letter. 

Striking  evidence  is  not  wanting  of  the 
change  in  public  sentiment  wrought  by  expe- 
rience whose  outcome  ought  more  generally  to 
have  been  foreseen.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1903,  Mr.  Root,  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Roosevelt's  administration,  in  an  addres-  i  • 
fore  the  Union  League  club  of  New  York 
city,  pronounced  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  a  failure.  Soon  after  this 
Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  the  leading  journalist  of 
the  South,  was  invited  by  the  Hamilton  club 
of  Chicago,  the  conservative  republican  organi- 
zation of  that  metropolis,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Watterson  not  only  spoke  thus 
plainly  and  boldly,  but  his  remarks  were  vigor- 
ously applauded  by  his  northern  hearers : 

After  thirty  years  of  observation,  expe- 
rience and  reflection  —  always  directed  from  a 
sympathetic  point  of  view  —  I  am  forced  to 
agree  with  the  secretary  of  war  that  negro 
suffrage  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  failure  because 
the  southern  blacks  are  not  equal  to  it.  It  is 
a  failure  because  the  southern  whites  will  not 
have  it. 

The  negro  can  never  become  in  a  beneficent 
or  genuine  sense  an  integral  and  recognized 
part  of  the  body  politic  except  through  the 
forces  of  evolution,  which  are  undoubtedly 
at  work,  but  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  needs  go  exceedingly  slow.  Where  there 
is  one  negro  fit  for  citizenship  there  are  myr- 
iads of  negroes  wholly  unfit.  The  hothouse 
process  has  been  tried  and  it  has  failed.  It, 
invested  with  every  right  enjoyed  by  the 
whites,  the  blacks,  gaining  in  all  things 
have  brought  corruption  into  the  suffrage  and 
■  lit  upon  themselves,  is  it  not  a  kind  of 
madness  further  to  press  artificial  method-, 
which  however  justified,  theoretically,  from 
educational  look-outs  in  Michigan.  Iowa,  and 
onsin,  fall  helpless  to  the  ground  in  their 
practical  application  to  the  semi-barbarous 
toilers  in  the  cotton  fields  and  corn  lands  o 
Vlabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina?3 

i  ither  speakers  of  national  note  have  re- 
cently  expressed  opinions  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Watterson's,  and  typical  parts  of  these 
addresses  and  of  those  made  in  the  debate  on 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  are  in  striking 
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trast  as  opinions  held  in  two  different  periods 
but  only  a  single  generation  in  time  apart. 

In  a  lecture  at  Yale  university,  April  22, 
1903,  President  Hadley  said  that  the  North 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  giving  the  ballot 
to  the  negro  before  he  was  fitted  for  it.  "It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  negro;  it  was  the 
fault  of  those  who  gave  him  the  ballot  without 
previous  preparation.  The  .North  did  nut  rec- 
ognize this  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  had 
recognized  the  dictum  that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal.  When  the  North  recognized 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  South  it 
acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  the  negro 
vote."  And  yet,  to  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  intelligent  and  candid,  this  is  a  dis- 
tressing condition  and  a  humiliating  confes- 
sion. Without  the  ballot  these  millions  of 
negroes  thus  thrust  upon  a  superior  race  and 
under  institutions  in  advance  of  their  capacity 
to  appreciate  or  support,  can  not  avert  or  es- 
cape grievous  oppression.  This  discordant 
anomaly,  this  flat  contradiction  of  our  politi- 
cal principles,  which  jeers  at  our  bills  of  rights 
and  sets  aside  our  constitutional  covenants,  and 
from  which  we  see  as  yet  no  escape,  is  the  in- 
evitable and  inexorable  penalty  visited  upon 
the  children  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
original  sin  of  African  slavery.  And  it  is  not 
inexplicable  that,  just  as  our  eyes  were  open- 
ing to  full  recognition  of  this  predicament,  we 
should  have  entangled  ourselves  voluntarily  in 
a  worse  one  of  the  same  sort  in  the  Philippine 
islands? 

The  state  legislature  which  had  been  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1866  convened  in  special  session, 
February  20,  1867,  in  response  to  the  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Saunders  issued  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  act 
of  Congress.  The  senate  was  composed  of 
eight  republicans  and  five  democrats,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  of  thirty  republicans 
and  nine  democrats.4  Each  of  the  houses  at 
once  introduced  a  bill  accepting  the  conditions 
for  admission  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  senate  the  bill  was  referred 
after  the  second  reading  to  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  Doom  of  Cass  county.  Hascall 
of  Douglas,  and  Reeves  of  Otoe.     Doom  and 


Hascall  reported,  after  a  recess  of  ten  min- 
utes, in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Reeves 
moved  t"  adjourn  for  a  day  so  that  he  might 
have  time  tu  make  a  minority  report;  but  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  3  to  7.  The 
bill  then  passed  by  a  like  vote,  Freeman  of 
Kearney  county  and  Reeves  and  Wardell  of 
Otoe  county  voting  in  the  negative.  When 
the  senate  bill  was  sent  to  the  house  it  was  at 
mice  read  the  requisite  three  times  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  1 1.  Tlmse  voting  in  the  negative  were 
Crawford  and  Trumble  of  Sarpy  county,  Dun- 
ham of  Douglas,  and  Graves,  Harvey,  and 
Rolfe  of  Otoe.  On  the  21st  the  houses  agreed 
on  a  joint  resolution  to  send  a  copy  of  the  act 
to  the  president  and  also  one  to  John  M. 
Thayer,  who  had  been  elected  United  States 
senator,  and  then  adjourned. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  gave  Mr.  Hascall  the 
credit  for  his  vote  as  follows : 

Isaac  S.  Hascall,  the  only  representative  of 
the  Douglas  county  democracy  in  the  state 
senate,  stood  solitary  and  alone  among  demo- 
crats in  the  legislature  in  advocating  and  vot- 
ing for  the  admission  of  state  under  the  Afri- 
can conditions.  W'e  understand  Mr.  1  lascall 
made  a  long  speech  in  support  of  his  position, 
which  receives  unusual  favor  with  Mr.  Pres- 
son,  Mr.  Doom,  Mr.  Rogers  and  other  radi- 
cals. They  ordered  Mr.  Hascall's  speech 
published,  wanted  it  spread  on  the  journals 
immediatelv,  and  testified  their  approbation  of 
it  in  everv  way  possible.  This  is  rather  an 
ignoble  distinction  for  Mr.  Hascall  as  a  demo- 
crat, and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  however 
he  himself  may  feel,  the  democracy  of  Doug- 
las, who  placed  him  in  the  senate,  will  not  be 
very  particularly  flattered  by  it. 

Undue  distinction  was  given  to  this  speech 
of  Hascall's  by  the  pro-state  party  because  he 
was  an  acquisition  from  the  enemy,  just  as 
there  is  always  more  joy,  temporarily,  in  a 
political  party,  as  there  is  said  to  be  in  heaven, 
over  the  one  proselyte  and  deserter  than 
over  the  ninety-and-nine  well-tried  regulars  or 
saint-.  The  speaker  undertook  to  give  his 
cause  character  by  ascribing  respectability  to 
its  origin.  The  constitution,  he  said,  was 
framed  by  nine  members  of  the  legislature  — 
0f  1866  —  five  of  whom  were  democrat-,  and, 
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in  addition,  William  A.  Little,  who  had  been 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  Judge  William  Kellogg,  chief  justice  of 
the  territorial  supreme  court,  Hadley  D.  John- 
son, Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  General  Ex- 
perience Estabrook,  and  others,  of  Omaha,  as- 
sisted by  able  men,  without  regard  to  party, 
from  other  parts  of  the  territory.  The  demo- 
crats had  not  made  statehood  a  party  issue  at 
their  convention,  and  the  republicans  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  it  at  their  convention,  and  it 
had  been  ratified  by  voters  of  both  parties. 
Leading  republicans,  including  John  M. 
Thayer  and  Governor  Saunders,  did  not  insist 
on  impartial  suffrage.  After  the  first  veto  by 
the  President,  and  before  the  passage  of  the 
conditional  act,  Congress  provided  for  impar- 
tial suffrage  in  all  the  territories.  Negro  suf- 
frage therefore  already  existed  by  positive 
law,  and  if  the  President  had  not  vetoed  the 
bill  for  admission  under  the  white  constitution, 
Nebraska  would  not  have  negro  suffrage  now. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1867,  President  John- 
son issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  "the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  is  now- 
complete.  "  This  proclamation,  forced  from 
the  unwilling  chief  executive,  was  therefore 
an  appropriate  death  warrant  for  territorial 
Nebraska.  For,  conceived  in  storm  and  born 
of  strife,  it  has  now  died  a  violent  death. 

The  original  Nebraska  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  49th  parallel  ol 
latitude  —  the  south  boundary  of  the  British 
possessions ;  on  the  east  by  the  White  river, 
from  the  49th  parallel  south  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  —  and  thence  southward  by  the  Mis- 
souri river;  on  the  south  by  the  territory 
of  Kansas,  or  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude ; 
on  the  west  by  "the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
mountains."  The  territory  of  Oregon  (or- 
ganized August  14,  1848) ,  extending  from  the 
British  line  down  to  the  46th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude;  the  territory  of  Washington  (organized 
March  2,  1853),  extending  from  the  southern 
line  of  Oregon  down  to  the  42nd  parallel  of 
latitude;  and  the  territory  of  Utah  (organized 
September  9,  1850),  extending  southward 
from  the  south  boundary  of  Washington,  came 
up  to  the  Nebraska  boundary  on  the  west.  The 
state  of  Iowa  (organized  December  28,  1846) 


and  the  territory  of  Minnesota  (organized 
March  3,  1849)  lay  adjacent  to  the  entire  east- 
ern boundary  of  Nebraska  territory.  After 
the  admission  of  Minnesota  as  a  state,  May 
11,  1858,  the  territory  between  its  western 
boudary  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nebraska 
remained  unorganized  until  the  formation  of 
Dakota,  March  2,  1861. 

The  first  change  in  the  original  territory  of 
Nebraska  was  made  by  the  organization  of  the 
territory  of  Colorado,  February  21,  1861, 
which  cut  off  all  that  part  of  the  present  state 
of  Colorado  north  of  the  Kansas  line  and  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  established  longi- 
tude 25  degrees  as  the  line  betwen  Nebraska 
and  Colorado,  from  the  40th  to  the  41st 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  organic  act  of  Da- 
kota made  the  second  change  in  the  territory 
of  Nebraska  by  cutting  off  all  that  part  of  it 
north  of  the  Niobrara  river,  from  its  mouth 
to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  43rd  paralled  of 
latitude,  and  north  of  that  parallel  of  latitude 
to  the  western  boundary.  The  same  act  added 
to  Nebraska  territory  that  part  of  Washington 
and  Utah  lying  between  the  41st  and  43d 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  33d  de- 
gree of  longitude,  that  is,  a  strip  extending 
from  this  degree  of  longitude  east  to  the  orig- 
inal boundary  of  Nebraska  at  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  third  change  took 
place  when  the  territory  of  Idaho  was  organ- 
ized March  3,  1863.  This  territory  came  up 
to  the  27th  degree  of  longitude  as  its  eastern 
boundary,  which  extended  from  the  British 
line  on  the  north  to  the  Colorado  line,  or  the 
41st  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  south;  and  it 
extended  west  to  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Idaho  took  away  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
original  territory  of  Nebraska  to  the  width  of 
three  degrees  and  cut  off  the  west  end  of  Ne- 
braska, as  it  had  been  extended  when  Dakota 
was  organized,  to  the  width  of  three  degrees 
more,  that  is,  the  part  between  the  27th  and  the 
33d  degrees  of  longitude.  The  territory  of 
Montana,  coming  south  to  the  46th  parallel. 
was  formed  out  of  Idaho,  May  26,  1864,  and 
the  territory  of  Wyoming  extending  south 
from  the  Montana  line  to  the  43d  parallel,  the 
present  north  boundary  of  Nebraska,  was  also 
formed  out  of  Idaho,  Tulv  25,  1868.     Idaho,  as 
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il  was  then  left,  was  entirely  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  outside  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  Montana  and  Wyoming  came  into 
the  Union  as  states  in  their  original  territorial 
form.  The  27th  degree  of  longitude —  104th 
from  Greenwich  —  has  remained  the  extreme 
western  boundary  line  of  Nebraska  ever  since 
it  was  established  by  the  organic  act  of  Idaho 
in  1863,  and  Nebraska  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by 
that  act.  By  act  of  Congress  March  28,  L882, 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Missouri  river 


and  the  Niobrara  river,  as  far  wesl  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Key  a  Paha  river,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  43d  parallel  of  latitude,  was 
taken  away  from  Dakota  ami  added  to  Ne- 
braska, thus  constituting  the  43rd  parallel  its 
continuous  northern  boundary.  On  the  23d  of 
(  Ictober,  1890,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  by  proclamation  that  the  title 
or  claim  of  the  Ponca  Indians  to  this  strip  of 
territory  had  been  extinguished,  and  thereby 
jurisdiction  over  it  was  vested  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Territorial  Military  History 


POLITICAL  and  other  social  relations  in 
the  United  States  have  been  constantly 
disturbed,  and  during  a  considerable  period 
were  disrupted  by  the  presence  of  two  unas- 
similable  races.  Each  of  our  two  race  questions 
led  to  war.  The  Nebraska  country  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  controversy  which  precipitated  the 
war  over  the  black  race  question  and  the  prin- 
cipal field  of  the  long  series  of  wars  with  the 
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red  race.  The  Indian  question  grew  out  of  the 
forcible  ejectment  of  the  original  Indian  oc- 
cupants of  the  country  by  the  white  invaders. 
The  negro  question  arose  from  the  abduction 
of  the  alien  blacks  from  their  own  country  and 
their  introduction  here  as  slaves  by  the  same 
white  intruders.  These  contests  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  and  strictest  surveillance  of 
that  one  of  these  races  which  could  not  be 
enslaved  and  would  fight,  and  in  the  sympa- 
thetic   emancipation    and    premature    enfran- 


chisement of  the  other  because  it  was  fit  for 
slavery  and  had  submitted  to  it. 

For  many  years  following  the  treaty  of  1783, 
which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  Great  Britain  had  no  mind 
to  respect  its  provision  fixing  the  Mississippi 
river  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  new 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  constant 
scheming  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  three 
great  European  powers  —  England,  France, 
and  Spain  —  to  detach  and  appropriate  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  England 
held  Detroit  and  other  posts  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  long  after  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  Spain  held  Natchez  and  other 
places  on  our  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  as 
late  as  1798.  These  conspiracies  were  finally 
headed  off  by  Jefferson's  brilliant  diplomacy 
in  getting  from  the  great  Napoleon  a  quit-claim 
of  the  title  of  France  to  the  Louisiana  coun- 
try, and  so  virtually  to  all  her  claims  on  North 
America. 

At  first  the  Indian  question  in  the  Missouri 
valley  was  complicated  with  that  of  the  ag- 
gressive attempts  of  the  English  to  retain  con- 
trol of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  first 
military  force  that  ever  entered  the  upper 
Missouri  country  was  sent  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  expedition,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Henry  Atkinson,  went  as  far  up  the 
Missouri  as  "Camp  Missouri,"  just  below 
Council  Bluff,  and  there  established  the  first 
military  post  in  the  upper  Missouri  country,  in 
September,  1819.  By  the  end  of  the  year  a 
strong  fort  and  barracks  for  1,000  men  had 
been  erected  by  the  troops. 

The  post,  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Atkin- 
son, was  garrisoned  by  the  Sixth  regiment  in- 
fantry and  a  regiment  of  riflemen,  1,126  men 
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in  all.  (  Mi  the  23d  of  September,  1820,  Atkin- 
son, now  brigadier-general,  and  Benjamin 
<  I'Fallon,  Indian  agent,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  by  which  they  gave 
to  the  United  States  "a  tract  of  fifteen  miles 
square  of  the  country  around  Council  Bluff,  to 
be  bounded  by  due  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
lines,  and  so  located  that  the  flagstaff  in  the 
area  of  the  new  cantonment  in  Council  Bluff 
shall  be  the  center  of  the  aforesaid  tract  of 
fifteen  miles  square."  General  Atkinson  was 
commandant  at  this  post  until  1823,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leaven- 
worth, who  remained  in  charge  until  1825. 
His  successor,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
YYoolley,  was  commandant  until  the  post  was 
abandoned  in  1S27,  its  equipment  being  re- 
moved to  the  new-  post  called  Cantonment 
Leavenworth,  afterward  Fort  Leavenworth. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1823,  Colonel  Henry 
Atkinson,  commandant  at  Fort  .Atkinson,  left 
that  post  with  six  companies  of  the  Sixth  in- 
fantry, 220  men,  two  six-pound  cannon,  and 
several  swivels,  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral W.  II.  Ashley,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company,  whose  command  of  volunteers 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Arikaras  at  their 
village  on  the  2d  of  the  same  month,  with  a 
loss  of  fourteen  killed  and  nine  wounded,  be- 
sides considerable  property.  The  remainder 
of  the  force  escaped  by  descending  the  river 
on  their  two  keel-boats.  Colonel  Leaven- 
worth's force  traveled  partly  on  foot  and  partly 
in  three  keel-boats,  and  was  forty-eight  days  in 
ascending  the  river  to  the  Arikara  village,  com- 
puted at  640  miles.  Major  Joshua  l'ilcher, 
then  president  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
who  was  at  Fort  Lisa  at  the  time,  overtook  and 
passed  Colonel  Leavenworth,  and  awaited  him 
at  Fort  Recover)  with  a  force  of  40  men  and 
400  to  500  Sioux.  General  Ashley's  command 
also  joined  Colonel  Leavenworth  at  this  place. 
The  whole  force  of  about  800  nun  attacked 
the  Indians  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  and 
soon  after  the  latter  date  they  abandoned  their 
villages  and  in  some  way  they  took  tire  and 
were  burned.  The  fighting  was  indecisive 
and  the  casualties  wire  -mall.  Two  Sioux 
were  killed  and  two  whites  and  two  Sioux 
were  wounded.     About  thirty   Arikaras  were 


killed.  Colonel  Leavenworth's  command 
reached  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  return  trip 
near  the  end  of  August   without  having  duly 

acc plished     it-    object    of     subduing    the 

troublesome    Vrikai 

<  )n  the  loth  of  May,  1825,  General  Atkinson 
and  Benjamin  <  I'Fallon,  Indian  agent,  com- 
missioners  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the 
upper  Missouri,  left  Fort  Atkinson  with  an 
escort  of  476  soldiers  and  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  a  point  120  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
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the  Yellowstone.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
Council  Bluffs,  on  its  return,  September  19th. 
The  commissioners  made  treaties  with  the 
numerous  tribes  who  lived  along  the  river, 
and  the  determination  of  the  English  to  en- 
croach upon  the  Indian  trade  of  this  region, 
even  at  that  late  date,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
tb.it  all  the  treaties  contained  an  agreement 
on  the  pari  of  the  Indians  to  arrest  all  foreign 
intruders  and  turn  them  over  to  an  agent  of 
the  federal  government.  While  from  the 
time  of  our  first  accounts  of  the  life  of  the 
Indians  of  the  trans  Missouri  plains  there 
was  incessant  warfare  between  the  various 
.   yet,   until   white  settlers  crowded   into 
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the  Nebraska  country  after  its  political  or- 
ganization, and  the  construction  of  the  Pa- 
cific railway  showed  the  Indians  in  a  plain 
object  lesson  that  the  game  upon  which  they 
depended  for  sustenance  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely driven  from  the  plains,  their  relations 
with  the  whites  were  generally  peaceable  and 
their  depredations  seldom  exceeded  thieving, 
to  which  their  constant  needs  stimulated  theii 
native  inclination.  And  so,  previous  to  the 
year  1864,  serious  disturbances  on  our  fron- 
tier were  infrequent,  and  warfare  only  of  a 
desultory    nature    occurred,    military    expedi- 
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tions  were  meant  mainly  as  demonstrations  of 
power,  and  the  military  posts,  few  and  far 
between  and  even  then  but  meagerly  garri- 
soned, served  as  a  precautionary,  rather  than 
an  actual  defense. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Indians  en- 
tertained themselves  with  the  most  active  and 
relentless  inter-tribal  warfare.  The  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes,  who  in  the  later  years  of  provo- 
cation were  cruel  enemies  of  the  whites,  in 
1847  were  classed  with  the  Grosventres,  the 
Mandans,  and  the  Poncas  as  "excellent  In- 
dians, devoutly  attached  to  the  white  man,  and 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  our  govern- 


ment." But  the  same  competent  witness  testi- 
fies that  war  is  the  natural  element  of  the  un- 
taught Indian,  and  though  those  of  his  agency 
have  been  "remarkably  pacific  for  some  time, 
God  only  knows  how  long  they  will  remain  so." 

The  characteristic  thieving  propensities  of 
the  Pawnee  Indians  led  them  to  prepare  to  at- 
tack Fremont's  party  on  the  Solomon  river,  as 
it  was  returning  from  the  Columbia  river  in 
June,  1844,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
receiving  an  annuity  through  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Major  Wharton  learned  of  this  in- 
tended assault,  soon  after,  at  Bellevue,  where 
he  made  an  appropriate  talk  on  the  subject  to 
the  principal  chiefs  and  braves  and  gave  pres- 
ents to  six  principal  men  of  the  Pawnee  Eoups 
who  interposed,  resolved  to  protect  the  ex- 
plorer or  die  with  him.  The  Pawnees  south 
of  the  Platte  and  those  on  the  north  side  were 
hostile  to  one  another,  and  Pawnee  parties 
committed  outrages  on  Cabanne's  peltry  boats 
in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  year  1847  was 
one  of  general  tranquility  among  the  treaty 
Indians  and  others  near  them ;  but  there  were 
some  depredations  by  Sioux  living  on  the 
Mississippi  and  who  received  annuities,  es- 
pecially upon  the  Winnebagoes,  their  heredi- 
tary enemies. 

The  Iowas  attacked  a  lodge  of  the  Omahas, 
but  under  threat  of  the  Indian  department  to 
withhold  their  annuity,  they  made  reparation. 
Under  pressure,  the  annuity  Sioux  agreed  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  $4,000  to  the  Winnebagos. 
In  the  St.  Louis  superintendency  war  parties 
greatly  increased  during  the  year.  Sioux 
bands,  amounting  to  700  or  800  warriors  in 
some  instances,  killed  over  150  members  of 
the  tribes  which  the  federal  government  was 
attempting  to  civilize.  They  made  two  at- 
tacks on  the  Pawnees  during  the  summer,  in 
one  of  them  killing  23  ;  and  since  the  prowess 
of  the  Pawnees  lay  more  in  filching  than  in 
fighting  there  was  danger  of  their  extermina- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  small  band  of  Otoes 
and  the  unwarlike  and  almost  defenseless 
Omahas  by  the  relentless  Sioux  invaders. 
Eighty  of  the  Omahas  were  killed  in  these 
raids  during  the  year.  The  Otoes  struck  back 
and  were  attacked  the  second  time.  The 
Pawnee  and  Omaha  villages  at  the  time  of  the 
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attacks  on  these  tribes  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1847  were  near  Bellevue,  "where  a 
number  of  white  families  reside."     The  white 

residents  were  doubtless  all  attached  either  to 
the  Indian  agency  or  the  missionary  establish- 
ment. The  hostile  parties  were  from  the  bi. 
Peter  Sioux.  Other  attacks  were  made  by 
wild,  that  is.  non-annuity  Indians.  The  sec- 
retary of  war  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  small  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  for  the  protection  of  the  ( Imahas,  Otoes, 
Poncas,  and  other  weak  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sioux  on  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers, 
in  connection  with  the  post  to  be  established 
near  Grand  Island  —  afterward  called  Fort 
Kearney. 

The  fact  that  there  was  less  annoyance  of 
emigrants  on  the  Missouri  frontier  by  the  In- 
dians and  less  trouble  than  usual  among  the 
Indians  themselves  in  1848.  was  ascribed  to 
the  judicious  control  of  annuities.  In  the 
spring  of  1848  the  Iowas,  under  White  Cloud, 
killed  many  Pawnees,  principally  women  and 
children,  on  their  way  home  from  the  Council 
Bluffs  agency  with  corn  to. keep  them  from 
starving.  In  July  of  this  year,  while  a  party 
of  Pottawattomies,  Kansas,  Kickapoos,  and 
Sacs  were  hunting  buffaloes  on  the  plains,  a 
party  of  Pawnees  sent  a  peace  messenger  to 
them  who  was  well  received,  but  he  was  shot 
by  a  young  Kansan  while  Keokuk,  a  Sac.  was 
in  the  act  of  handing  him  the  pipe  of  peace. 
In  undertaking  to  avenge  this  perfidy  the 
Pawnees  lost  five  men,  and  their  scalps  were 
brought  in  by  the  Pottawattomies  and  Kicka- 
poos. Having  assumed  a  protectorate  over 
these  Indians  and  with  the  full  purpose  of  ap- 
propriating and  occupying  their  country,  no 
mere  exigency,  such  as  the  Mexican  war,  ex- 
cused the  failure  of  the  federal  government 
to  afford  these  agency  Indians  reasonable  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  the  savage 
enemies  of  both  guardian  and  wards.  Be- 
.  the  dereliction  was  the  same  before  and 
after  the  Mexican  war.  A  like  excuse  was 
offered  during  the  Civil  war.  but  for  several 
war-  after  its  close  there  was  the  same  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  demands  of  palpable  condi- 
tions.  It  is  true  that  these  conditions  were 
vexation-  and  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  deal 


with,  but  while  the  aggression  of  the  domi- 
nant race  was  the  irritant  cause  of  these 
troubles,  it  seem-  that  there  should  have  been 
more  readiness  in  meeting  them. 

In  1X48,  the  Sioux  killed  twenty-eight  Paw- 
nee- and  twenty-six  <  >t<ic>,  and  the  agent 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vermillion  river--  now  in  South  Da- 
kota—as a  barrier  to  their  bloodthirsty  in- 
cursions, and  for  the  arrest  of  dishonest  white 
intruders  into  the  Indian  country.  "Not  a 
few"  white  men  were  settling  on  the  Iowa 
state  line  twenty  miles  below,  "with  no  osten- 
-iMe  object  in  view  but  to  sell  whiskey  to  the 
Sioux  Indians  and  white  men  in  the  Indian 
country." 

(  in  the  Platte  river  and  in  its  vicinity  were 
stationed  600  men  intended  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  immigrants  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pawnees  on  account  of  their  des- 
titute and  starving  conditions  were  the  worst 
of  all  the  Indians  in  these  depredations  against 
the  emigrants.  There  were  offenders,  also, 
among  the  emigrants,  but  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
plains  had  kept  far  in  advance  of  the  white 
man  in  the  perpetration  of  rascality.  Two 
outrages  of  the  Indians  in  their  relations  with 
the  United  States  were  reported.  The  Sioux 
attacked  the  steamboat  Martha  on  the  upper 
Missouri  and  killed  one  man,  and  the  Iowa- 
attacked  a  party  of  Pawnees,  killing  and 
scalping  twelve  of  them.  The  Sioux  were 
moving  toward  thewe-t  and  at  this  time  there 
were  2.000  of  them  living  in  the  region  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Platte.  In  the  summer 
of  1848  there  was  a  fight  between  the  troops 
and  the  Comanche,  and  a  band  of  Pawnee  In- 
dians in  the  Southwest,  on  the  Cimarron  river. 
'I'he  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  was  not, 
at  this  time,  encouraged  by  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  his  ward-,  and  he  pointed  out  thai 
the  contact  and  competition  of  this  inferior 
race  with  the  superior  whites  mu-t  prove  dis- 
astrous to  it,  and  he  advocated  the  plan  of  - 
regating  the  Indians  on  small  reservations, 
which  was  carried  out  thirty  years  later. 

The  Indians  along  the  Oregon  and  Santa 
Pe  r..ute-  were  less  trouble-i une  than  u-ual  in 
1S4'»  —  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  heavy 
overland   travel   to   the   California   gold    field- 
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On  the  10th  of  September  the  Omahas,  while 
on  the  way  home  from  their  summer  hunt, 
were  attacked  by  a  band  of  Sioux  and  Poncas, 
but  they  showed  unwonted  spirit  and,  making 
a  stand  behind  breastworks,  in  civilized  fash- 
ion, drove  back  their  assailants  with  a  loss  of 
eight  or  nine  men,  though  they  themselves 
lost  four  or  five  men  and  about  forty  horses. 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  Otoes,  also  re- 
turning from  their  hunt,  attacked  a  party  of 
Pawnees,  killing  eleven  of  them.  They  were 
persuaded  to  do  this  by  traders  whom  the 
Pawnees  had  robbed.  The  year  1850  was  gen- 
erally one  of  peace  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  also  between  whites  and  Indians. 
In  the  spring  of  1851,  18,000  barrels  of  mili- 
tary supplies  were  landed  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
by  steamboats  to  be  gradually  distributed  by 
wagon  trains  during  the  summer  to  the  chain 
of  posts-  on  the  Oregon  route  and  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  Chippewas  and  Sioux  were  hostile  to 
each  other  this  year.  Though  the  military 
posts  in  the  Indian  country  were  maintained 
at  enormous  expense,  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  of  supplies,  yet  it  was 
officially  alleged  that  these  posts,  and  in  par- 
ticular Fort  Laramie,  and  Fort  Sumner,  just 
established  on  the  Arkansas,  were  nearly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians  and  would  hardly 
be  able  to  defend  themselves  within  their  own 
walls. 

The  tribes  of  the  Council  Bluffs  agency 
also  —  Otoes  and  Missouris,  Omahas  ana 
Pawnees  —  "lived  on  terms  of  peace  and  good 
will"  during  the  year  1851.  There  were  no 
reports  of  disturbances  in  the  Nebraska  coun- 
try during  the  following  year,  though  a  band 
of  Santees  of  about  sixty  lodges  and  some 
Yanktons,  "who  infest  the  waters  of  the  Big 
and  Little  Sioux,"  committed  depredations  on 
the  white  settlers  of  the  northwestern  Iowa 
frontier.  At  Fort  Dodge,  on  the  Iowa  fron- 
tier, as  well  as  at  Fort  Ripley,  in  Minnesota, 
there  was  "nothing  to  defend,"  and  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Fort  Kearney  and  construction 
of  a  military  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Kansas  rivers  was  advised  by 
military  authorities.  It  was  urged  that  there 
was  a  common  road  to  this  point  from  Fort 


Leavenworth  leading  to  Oregon  and  to  Santa 
Fe.  With  the  exception  of  the  Blackfeet,  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri  agency  were 
peaceable  and  among  themselves  were  faith- 
ful to  the  Fort  Laramie  treaty  during  1853. 
This  treaty  was  the  result  of  a  council  which 
began  September  1,  1851,  and  lasted  eighteen 
days.  It  was  conducted  by  D.  D.  Mitchell, 
superintendent  of  the  central  superintendency. 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  who  was  a  candidate  for  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  in  1872  on  the 
Greeley  ticket,  was  assistant  secretary  of  this 
council,  and  Father  De  Smet,  "the  celebrated 
missionary,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  put  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  country  to  use  by  assisting  in 
making  a  map  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
tribes  which  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  There 
were  8,000  to  12,000  Indians  at  the  council, 
and  eight  tribes  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship which  had  an  appreciable  and  lasting  in- 
fluence in  maintaining  peaceable  relations  be- 
tween the  Indians  of  the  Plains.  The  sanguine 
superintendent  indulged  in  the  visionary  hope 
that  this  compact  would  lead  the  Indians  who 
were  subject  to  its  influence  to  abandon  their 
wild  life  and  become  an  agricultural  people. 

Near  the  end  of  1853  a  party  of  Yanktons 
exterminated  four  lodges  of  Crows,  numbering 
thirty-five  men,  women,  and  children,  and  it 
was  reported  from  the  Upper  Platte  and 
Arkansas  agency  that  Sioux  from  the  north 
had  driven  off  the  Arapahos,  Cheyennes,  and 
Pawnees,  who  in  turn  encroached  on  the 
southern  tribes. 

In  1854,  one  of  the  most  shocking  tragedies 
in  the  history  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  occurred  in  the  Platte  valley  near  Fort 
Laramie.  A  young  Indian  belonging  to  a 
large  body  of  Brule,  Ogallala,  and  "Minicon- 
jon"  Sioux,  numbering  between  1.000  and 
1,500  warriors,  killed  and  appropriated  a  lame 
cow  belonging  to  a  Mormon  emigrant.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  of  the  Indians,  the  animal 
had  strayed  into  their  camp,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Oregon  trail,  between  the  trading 
house  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  under 
James  Bordeaux,  and  that  of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr., 
&  Company,  five  and  eight  miles  respectively 
below  Fort  Laramie.     The  Mormon  appealed 
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to  the  commandant  at  the  fort  for  indemnity 
for  liis  loss,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  L. 
('.rattan,  with  twenty-nine  men,  of  Company 
G,  Sixth  regiment  of  infantry,  and  two  how- 
itzers, marched  to  the  Indian  camps  under 
orders  to  bring  in  the  offender.  Refusal  to 
comply  with  the  demand  for  his  surrender 
quickly  resulted  in  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
and  the  howitzers  by  the  soldiers;  but  they  had 
time  for  only  a  single  volley  when  they  were 
immediately  overwhelmed  by  the  savages,  only 
one  man  escaping,  and  he  died  of  his  wounds 
soon  afterward  at  the  fort.  The  Bear,  head 
chief  of  the  hand,  was  killed  and  one  Indian 
was  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  Grattau's 
musketry,  but  the  artillery  was  aimed  too  high 
for  effect.  Their  butchery  of  ('.rattan's  little 
hand  appears  to  have  awakened  in  the  Indians 
their  inherent  savagery,  and  they  proceeded 
to  the  trading  houses  of  Bordeaux  and  Chou- 
teau with  the  intent  both  to  kill  and  rob.  But 
these  Frenchmen  were  able  to  exercise  their 
proverbial  pacifying  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, and  they  were  content  with  pillaging  the 
stores  of  the  traders.  Bordeaux  pleaded  with 
them  throughout  a  night  of  awful  suspense  to 
refrain  from  further  destruction  of  life  if  not 
of  property. 

After  the  tragedy  these  bands  tried  to  enlist 
Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri  agency  in  a 
general  war  on  the  whites.  For  some  time 
they  kept  war  parties  continually  on  the  road 
between  Fort  Pierre  and  the  Platte  river. 

Accepting  the  statement  of  the  traders  and 
the  civil  agent  of  the  government,  that  the 
Indians  were  provoked  by  Lieutenant  (.rattan 
in  their  attack  on  his  command  which,  once 
begun,  inevitably  resulted  in  its  destruction, 
yet  the  subsequent  conduit  of  these  Indians 
explains  if  it  does  not  justify  the  vengeance 
visited  upon  them  by  General  Harney  near 
Ash  Hollow  a  year  later. 

During  the  summer  of  1854,  near  the  Kan- 
sas river,  north  of  Pawnee  Fork.  1,500  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and  Osage  Indian-. 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  attacked  1<k> 
Sacs  and  Foxes  who  used  their  good  rifles  so 
effectively    that,   after  charging  on   the   little 


band  several  times,  the  assailants  retired  with 
a  loss  of  sixteen  killed. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  William  S.  Har- 
ney was  already  noted  as  a  campaigner 
throughout  the  Indian  country  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  when  he  was  sent  in  the  fall 
of  1855  to  punish  the  Sioux  for  the  ('.rattan 
massacre.  These  Indians  had  broken  faith 
with  the  whites  by  persistently  infesting  the 
Oregon  trail,  and  they  were  a  constant  terror 
to  the  emigrants  who  at  this  time  passed  along 
the  continental  highway  in  great  numbers ;  but 
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their  unwelcome  intrusion  gave  their  pursuer 
a  welcome  and  easy  opportunity  to  execute  his 
terrible  task.  On  the  evening  of  September 
2d,  General  Harney's  command  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  Ash  Hollow  which,  on  account  of 
the  water,  wood,  and  shelter  it  afforded,  hail 
long  been  a  favorite  and  noted  halting  place 
for  the  California  ami  <  (regon  emigrant 
trains.  This  rendezvous  of  the  whites  was 
naturally  under  the  watchful  surveillance  of 
hostile  Indians,  ami  it  was  in  its  near  neigh- 
borhood    that     General     llarne>      found    and 
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nearly  annihilated  the  reputed  murderers  of 
the  unwary  Grattan  and  his  luckless  com- 
mand. The  story  of  vengeance  is  best  told  in 
General  Harney's  report  to  the  secretary  of 
war. 

There  were  at  this  time  about  180,000  In- 
dians within  the  territory  covered  by  the  mili- 
tary department  of  the  West,  comprising  all 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  there  could  be 
spared  to  garrison  and  patrol  this  vast  area 
1,855  officers  and  men.  According  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  local  traders  and   Indian 
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agents  and  to  some  criticism  in  the  national 
Congress,  Harney's  achievement  was  an  un- 
warranted butchery  rather  than  a  victory,  but, 
wherever  truth  and  justice  lie,  now  difficult 
to  find,  the  battle  was  "a  thunder-clap"  to  the 
hostile  Sioux ;  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  white  invader's  safety,  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  was  of  paramount  importance, 
it  was  salutary  if  not  necessary. 

During  the  year  1856  the  federal  adminis- 
tration, and  the  war  department  in  particular, 
was  kept  very  busy  with  the  guerrilla  jay- 
hawker  troubles  in  Kansas,  and  the  secretary 


of  war  —  Jefferson  Davis  —  complained  that 
this  disturbance  "has  caused  the  troops  sta- 
tioned there  to  be  diverted  from  the  campaign 
in  which  it  was  designed  to  employ  them 
against  the  Cheyenne  Indians."  There  was 
incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  a 
local  statement  that  "the  notorious  Jim  Lane 
is  now  at  the  head  of  from  600  to  1,000  armed 
outlaws  and  robbers,  busily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destruction  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kaw  river."  Lane's  base  or  rendezvous  in 
the  fall  of  1856  was  the  southeast  corner  of 
Nebraska  and  southwest  Iowa,  and  his  line  of 


Mary  La  Flesche  (Hin-nu-ga-snun,  "One  Woman") 

operations    to    Kansas    was    called    "Lane's 
trail." 

The  Cheyenne  Indians  were  aggressively 
hostile  in  the  upper  Platte  valley  during  the 
fall  of  1856.  On  the  24th  of  August  they 
fired  upon  a  mail  carrier  several  miles  east 
of  Fort  Kearney,  wounding  him  in  the  arm. 
Captain  H.  W.  Wharton,  commandant  at  the 
fort,  immediately  sent  a  mounted  detachment 
of  forty-one  men  of  Companies  E,  G,  and  K 
of  the  First  cavalry,  under  First  Lieutenant 
G.  H.  St'euart,  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  whom 
thev  overtook  and  attacked  on  Grand  Island, 
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some  twenty  miles  from  its  head,  killing  ten 
and  wounding  about  an  equal  number.  There 
were  seventy  to  eighty  Indians  in  the  band, 
forty-five  of  them  men.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, about  thirty  miles  below  Port  Kearney. 
a  party  of  Cheyennes  attacked  Almon  \Y. 
Babbitt,  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Utah, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  with  a  train 
of  four  wagons.  The  party  was  attacked  in 
the  night  while  encamped  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Platte.  Two  men  and  a  child  were  killed. 
and  the  child's  mother  and  another  passenger 
of  the  train  were  carried  oft.  Mr.  Babbitt 
proceeded  on  his  journey  from  Fort  Kearney 


Stand  against  his  charge,  but  their  horses  were 
so  fleet  that  they  escaped  with  only  nine  killed. 
Sumner's  loss  was  two  killed  and  nine 
wounded}  among  the  latter.  Lieutenant  James 
E.  B.  Stuart,  subsequently  the  great  Confed- 
erate cavalry  leader  in  the  Civil  war. 

On  account  of  the  insurrectionary  attitude 
of  the  Mormons  in  1857,  Captain  Stewart  Van 
Vliet  was  sent  to  Utah  in  advance  to  procure 
supplies  for  the  army  which  was  to  follow. 
He  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  with  a 
small  force,  July  30,  1X57,  reached  Fort  Kear- 
ney in  nine  days,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake 
City  on  the  thirty-fourth  day.    Colonel  Albert 


Site  of  Fort  Kearney,  Parade  in*  the  Foreground 


in  a  carriage  with  two  other  men,  and  at  a 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  Platte,  about 
120  miles  west,  all  three  of  the  men  were 
killed  by  Indians  and  all  their  property,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  amount  of  money,  was 
carried  off. 

In  1857  there  was  a  growing  spirit  of  in- 
subordination in  the  wild  tribes  of  the  prairies, 
and  there  was  trouble  with  Indians  in  every 
part  ef  the  West  and  Southwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Cheyennes  continued  their 
active  hostilities,  and  on  account  of  their  "late 
outrage-  against  the  whites."  Colonel  Sumner 
attacked  about  300  Cheyennes  on  Solomon's 
Fork,    July   29th.     The    Indians    would    not 


Sidney  Johnston,  afterward  the  famous  Con- 
federate general,  escorted  by  six  companies 
of  the  Second  dragoons,  the  Fifth  and  Tenth 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  Reno's  battery,  fol- 
lowed in  September,  and  his  command  crossed 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  on  the  29th. 

Brigham  Young,  as  governor  of  Utah  and 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  the  troops  to 
enter  the  territory.  The  secretary  of  war  — 
John  I'..  Floyd  —  justified  these  operations  on 
the  ground  that  Governor  Young  defied  the 
federal  power,  He  had  boldly  announced  that 
if  his  newly  appointed  successor  should  i 
to  Utah  the  Mormons  would  "place  him  in  a 
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carriage  and  send  him  back."  Nevertheless 
the  troops  entered  and  camped  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  new  governor  assumed  bis  of- 
fice. Young,  in  the  meantime,  yielded  to  the 
inevitable  and,  where  a  weaker  man  would 
have  been  obdurate,  this  really  great  leader 
chose  discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valor. 
By  the  beginning  of  1858  there  was  a  force 
of  2,588  in  the  territory  which  reinforcements, 
under  orders  to  march  in  the  spring,  would 
swell  to  5,606. 


Thomas  Henry  Tibbles 
Prominent  in  newspaper  work,  Omaha  and  Lincoln 

Though  the  attitude  of  the  commanding 
general  appears  to  have  been  as  cautious  and 
moderate  as  that  finally  assumed  by  the  Mor- 
mon leader,  it  was  not  until  the  letter  part  of 
1859  that  the  war  department  was  able  to  re- 
port that  there  was  no  further  need  of  the 
army  in  Utah  and  that  it  would  be  withdrawn 
during  the  coming  season.  It  was  asserted 
by  high  authority  that,  "murder  and  robberies 
of  the  most  atrocious  character  have  been  per- 
petrated in  the  territory  upon  emigrants  from 
the  states,  journeying  towards  the  Pacific," 
and  that  it   was  the  general  impression  that 


they  were  the  work  of  the  Mormons,  sanc- 
tioned, if  not  directed,  by  the  Mormon 
church.  If  it  may  not  be  said  that  the  In- 
dians loved  the  Mormons  more,  they  at  least 
hated  them  less  than  the  gentile  whites,  and 
during  these  years  of  accumulated  troubles  the 
saints  were  unmolested  by  their  savage  neigh- 
bors. 

In  1858,  it  was  reported  that  30,000  Indians 
of  the  upper  Missouri  agency  were  turbulent 
and  discontented,  and  there  was  no  adequate 


Yosette   La   Flesche  Tibbles    (In-stha'-the-am'-ba, 
"Bright  Eyes") 

force  to  restrain  them  and  protect  emigrants 
to  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  Arikaras 
were  ill-tempered  and  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
and  the  Crows  attacked  them  on  the  west. 

The  brief  Pawnee  campaign  of  1859  was  the 
most  important  local  military  movement  dur- 
ing the  territorial  period.  About  the  first  of 
July  of  that  year  messengers  representing 
citizens  of  Fontenelle  brought  news  to  Omaha 
that  the  Pawnees  were  systematically  and  ag- 
gressively committing  depredations  upon  the 
property,  and  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Elkhorn  valley,  from  Fontenelle 
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northward.  These  settlers  asked  for  imme- 
diate assistance  from  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. When  the  urgent  petition  of  the  mes- 
sengers was  presented,  Governor  Black  was 
at  Nebraska  City,  then  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  the  capital,  and  to  meet  the 
emergency  a  petition  numerously  signed  by 
citizens  of  Omaha,  was  presented  to  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  secretary  of  the  territory,  to  act 
as  governor  and  immediately  send  a  military 
force  against  the  Indian-..  While  the  provi- 
sions of  the  organic  act,  which  constituted  ttie 
secretary  acting  governor  in  the  absence  of 
the  governor  from  the  territory,  did  not  cover 
this  case,  yet  Mr.  Morton  at  once  assumed 
authority,  presumably  under  color  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question,  and  requested  the  com 
mandant  at  Fort  Kearney  to  send  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  to  Fontenelle.  In  the  mean- 
time General  John  M.  Thayer,  who  was,  col- 
orably  at  least,  commander  of  the  militia  of 
the  territory,  by  virtue  of  his  election  by  the 
legislature  in  1856,  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
the  disturbances  with  the  light  artillery  com- 
pany of  Omaha,  numbering  about  forty  men, 
and  arrived  at  Fontenelle  on  the  2d  of  July. 

On  the  6th  of  July  Governor  Black  started 
from  Omaha  with  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  Company  K  of  the  Second  dragoons, 
which  had  arrived  from  Fort  Kearney  under 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  and  joined  General 
Thayer  on  the  8th,  when  the  latter  assumed 
command  of  the  combined  forces.  The  expe- 
dition proceeded  up  the  Elkhorn,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Battle  Creek,  overtook  and 
at  once  charged  upon  the  Indians,  who  had  he- 
gun  to  retreat.  In  preference  to  battle,  how- 
ever, the  savages  promptly  offered  both  peni- 
tence and  indemnity  for  their  past  bad  con- 
duct and  fair  promises  for  the  future,  and  the 
campaign  ended  then  and  there  without  blood- 
shed. 

This  positive  policy  and  aggressive  action 
no  doubt  exercised  a  strong  and  lasting  influ- 
ence over  the  Pawnees,  but  it  was  overstating 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  incident  "accomp- 
lished perfect  peace  with  the  Pawnees  from 
that  time  forward."  The  irrepressible  thiev- 
ing propensities  of  these  Indians  were  often 


exercised   in  after  years,  resulting,  often,  in 

murder  and  other  outrages. 

In  IS?1'  hostilities  continued  with  the  Co- 
manches  ami  ECiowas  and  extended  from  Texas 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Cana- 
dian rivers,  and  the  ubiquitous  Indian  lighter, 
General  W.  S.  Harney,  was  now  dealing  with 
hostile  tribes  and  watching  the  threatening 
British  in  Oregon,  During  that  year  tin 
der  trihes  of  Nebraska  lost  many  lives  in  their 
buffalo  hunting  expeditions,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahocs.  In 
1860  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  many  of  the  most  powerful 


Block  House  at  Old  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska  City 

trihes  of  I 'tali,  and  petitions  were  presented 
bj  i  itizens  of  the  territory  for  the  protection 
of  the  pony  express.  They  recited  that  the 
Indians  "have  recently  broken  up  many  sta- 
tions on  the  road,  murdered  the  occupants  and 
driven  off  the  stock  used  in  transporting  the 
mails  and  express."  There  was  method,  be- 
yond the  instinct  for  plunder,  in  this  madness 
against  the  mails;  for  established  means  of 
transportation  suggested  to  the  Indians  the 
fast-coming  occupancy  of  the  whole  country 
by  the  white  invaders.  In  1863  a  hand  of 
Brules  attacked  the  Pawnee  agency,  and  after 
killing    several    squaws    was    driven    off    by    a 
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company  of  the  Second  Nebraska  cavalry, 
which  was  stationed  there  ;  and  the  raids  of  the 
Sioux  were  frequent  and  bold. 

The  great  Sioux  uprising  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  in  1862.  in  which  it  was  es- 
timated that  644  white  settlers  and  93 
soldiers  were  killed,  left  a  hostile  spirit 
which  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  upper  plains  until  they  were 
finally  segregated  under  the  present  reserva- 
tion system.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  General 
Alfred  Sully  with  his  command  went  up  the 


Joseph  Robidoux 
Frontiersman  and  Indian  trader 

Missouri  river  from  Sioux  City  to  cut  oft  the 
retreat  of  such  hostile  Indians  as  General  Sib- 
ley might  drive  out  of  Minnesota  and  eastern 
Dakota,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  his  com- 
mand fought  one  of  the  important  battles  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  Indians  of  the  Plains. 
General  Sully's  force  comprised  eight  com- 
panies of  the  Second  regiment,  Nebraska  cav- 
alry—  350  men,  rank  and  file,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Robert  W.  Furnas  — the  Sixth 
regiment,  Iowa  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  the 
Seventh  Iowa  and  a  battery.  The  Indians 
had  1,200  to  1,500  warriors  in  the  main  of 
Santee,  Brule,  Yankton,  and  Black  feet  Sioux 


and  some  "cutheads."  After  a  short  and 
sharp  fight,  just  at  dark,  the  Indians  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  about  150  killed  and  all 
of  their  effects,  except  their  arms  and  ponies. 
The  darkness  doubtless  saved  them  from  much 
greater  loss.  When  the  Nebraska  men  came 
up  with  the  enemy  they  dismounted  and 
fought  on  foot  with  Enfield  rifles  at  sixty 
paces.  There  were  "among  them  probably 
some  of  the  best  shots  in  the  world,"  and  their 
fire  at  this  close  range  was  murderous.  The 
loss  of  the  Nebraska  regiment  was  two  killed, 
thirteen  wounded,  and  ten  missing,  and  that 
of  the  Sixth  Iowa,  eleven  killed  and  eighteen 
wounded.  The  battlefield  was  near  White 
Stone  Hill,  and  is  known  by  that  name.  The 
hill  is  situated  "about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
James  river  and  about  half  way  between  the 
latitudes  of  Bonebute  and  head-water  of  Elm 
river,  as  laid  down  on  the  government  map." 

Hostilities  against  the  whites  were  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  in  1864  and  1865 
murders  and  other  outrages,  on  the  upper 
Platte  in  particular,  were  numerous  and  atro- 
cious, though  there  was  a  prevalent  fear 
among  the  friendly  Sioux  and  Arapahos  of 
their  own  extermination  by  the  soldiers.  These 
outrages  extended  through  the  westerly  settle- 
ments of  Nebraska,  and  produced  fear,  and 
resentment  against  the  federal  government  for 
neglecting  to  provide  adequate  defense 
throughout  the  territory.  The  savage  Sioux 
were  still  the  terror  of  the  unwarlike  and  de- 
fenseless Omahas.  In  1864  eleven  of  them 
were  killed,  and  in  1865  forty  of  their  horses 
were  stolen  by  the  Sioux. 

Though  the  army  was  in  large  measure  re- 
leased from  the  monopoly  of  the  Civil  war, 
there  was  slow  response  to  public  sentiment  in 
the  Indian  country  which  demanded  an  ener- 
getic military  policy  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  now  intolerable  Indian  hostility. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  military  divi- 
sions in  June.  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  the  division  of  the  Mississippi,  which  fell 
to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  included  the  de- 
partment of  Missouri,  under  General  John 
Pope.  By  the  order  of  August  6,  1866,  this 
department  became  the  division  of  Missouri, 
and   it    included    the    territory    between    the 
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Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  department  of  the  Platte  in  this  division 
was  under  Major-General  Cooke,  and  that  of 
Dakota  under  Major-General  Terry.  The  fol- 
lowing organizations  of  regular  soldiers  were 
assigned:  To  the  department  of  the  Platte, 
Battery  C,  Third  artillery;  Second  regiment, 
cavalry;  Eighteenth,  Twenty-seventh,  and 
Thirty-sixth  regiments  of  infantry,  and  200 
Indian  scouts.  General  Sherman  propped  to 
restrict  the  Sioux  to  territory  north  of  the 
Platte,  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  east 
of  the  new-  road  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Vir- 
ginia City ;  and  the  Arapahos,  Cheyennes, 
Comanches,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  and  Navajos 
south  of  the  Arkansas  and  east  of  Fort  Union, 
New  Mexico,  the  intention  being  to  keep  all 
the  territory  between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  where  the  two  great  railroads  were 
under  construction,  free  from  hostile  Indians. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  General  Sherman 
made  a  two-months  tour  of  the  plains  in  the 
summer  of  1866.  In  the  same  year  Edward 
B.  Taylor  of  Nebraska  and  Colonel  Henry  K. 
Maynadier,  commandant  at  Fort  Laramie,  as 
member  of  a  special  peace  commission,  made 
treaties  at  that  post  with  the  Ogallala  and 
Brule  Sioux  and  negotiated  with  the  Chey- 
ennes and  Arapahos  with  the  same  purpose. 
Commissioners  were  also  sent  to  negotiate 
with  the  hostile  bands  of  Sioux  in  the  north, 
between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  and 
two  years  later  it  was  said  in  high  official 
places  that  "scarcely  had  the  compacts  been 
proclaimed  when  depredations  and  hostilities 
were  again  renewed." 

Peace  negotiations  bad  now  become  a  well- 
defined  national  policy,  and  a  peace  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2,  1867.  It  may  be  that  this  peace  policy 
lessened  depredations  and  loss  of  life,  and  it 
perhaps  smoothed  the  way  to  the  general  seg- 
regation of  the  Indians  on  reservations,  which 
was  accomplished  about  ten  years  later:  but  it 
was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  local  press  of  Ne- 
braska and  condemned  by  public  opinion  of 
the  settlers  whose  lives  and  property  were  al 
stake.  And  the  better  judgment  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  positive  and  ag- 


gressive  war  policy  would  have  reached  the 
desired  end  more  promptly  and  avoided  much 
of  the  ma--. hie  and  destruction  of  property 
which  were  to  open  the  way  to  a  finally  en- 

From  the  time  Fort  Atkinson  was  aban- 
doned in  1827,  Until  the  establishment  of  old 
Fort  Kearney,  on  the  present  site  of  .Nebraska 
City,  there  was  no  military  post  in  the  Ne- 
braska country.  In  1838  General  Edmund  1'. 
Gaines,  commander  of  the  western  military  di- 
vision, recommended  that  a  fort  be  established 
"at  or  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Platte  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river."  In 
1842  the  garrison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  num- 
bered only  262,  and  the  nearest  posts  were 
Fort  Atkinson  and  one  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
agency,  in  Iowa,  and  Fort  Snelling  in  Minne- 
sota. In  1844  Fort  Des  Moines  had  been 
added  to  the  posts  of  the  Northwest,  and  there 
were  351  soldiers  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The 
secretary  of  war  again  recommended  estab- 
lishing a  chain  of  posts  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  "A  military 
fort  placed  on  the  very  summit  [of  the  Rocky 
mountains]  whence  flow  all  the  great  streams 
of  the  North  American  continent  would  no 
longer  leave  our  title  to  the  Oregon  country 
a  barren  or  untenable  claim." 

The  already  light  garrisons  of  the -widely 
scattered  posts  of  the  Indian  country  were 
depleted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Fort  Des  Moines  was  abandoned,  March  10, 
1846,  and  the  garrison  was  ordered  to  Santa 
Fe ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  the  regular  gar- 
rison  was  withdrawn  from  Fort  Atkinson 
(Iowa)  and  sent  to  the  same  place.  The 
garrisons  of  Fort  Snelling  and  Fort  Leaven- 
worth were  reduced,  the  troops  withdrawn 
going  to  Mexico.  The  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs  and  the  agent  at  Council  Bin  it - 
agency,  in  their  reports  for  1847,  urged  the 
building  of  a  fort  above  the  I'latte,  near  Belle- 
vue.  "in  connection  with  that  to  be  established 
near  Grand  Island,"  for  the  protection  of  emi- 
grant- and  the  weaker  tribes  of  Indians  against 
the  Sioux.  The  quartermaster  general  of  the 
army  declared  that  the  only  practicable  pi; 
for  posts  on  the  emigrant  route  to  Oregon  and 
California    were  on    or    near    ('.rand     Island, 
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about  ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 

forks  of  the  Platte  river,  at  Fort  Laramie  — 
then  a  fur  company's  post —  170  miles  above 
the  forks,  and  perhaps  a  small  post  higher  up 
on  the  north  fork. 

The  second  military  post  within  the  present 
Nebraska  was  established  in  July,  1847,  near 
the  center  of  the  tract  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  town  site  of  Nebraska  City.  It  was 
doubtless  found  to  be  too  far  from  any  line 
of  travel,  and,  there  being  no  settlements  to 
protect,  was  only  occupied  temporarily.  The 
post  was  abandoned  in  May  of  the  following 
year.  In  accordance  with  recommendations 
of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  following  his 
western  explorations,  Congress  provided  by 
the  act  of  May  1'',  1846,  for  the  establishing 
of  military  posts  along  the  Oregon  route.  The 
order  issued  from  the  war  department  March 
30,  1849,  to  establish  Fort  Laramie,  make-  the 
following  reference  to  the  founding  of  Fort 
Kearney : 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  6th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  May  19,  1846,  relative  to 
establishing  military  posts  on  the  Oregon 
mute,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  numer- 
ous emigrants  to  that  country  and  California, 
the  first  station  has  already  been  established, 
under  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
June  1,  1847,  on  the  Platte  river  near  Grand 
Island,  and  is  known  as  Fort  Kearney.  The 
first  garrison  of  this  post  will  be  one  company 
First  Dragoons  and  two  companies  Sixth  In- 
fantrv,  to  be  designated  by  the  commander  of 
the  department. 

In  1847,  the  war  department  made  requisi- 
tion on  the  state  of  Missouri  for  a  battalion  of 
mounted  volunteers,  "with  a  view  to  establish 
military  posts  on  the  Oregon  route."  1  lither- 
to  it  had  been  impracticable  to  comply  with 
that  act.  the  Mexican  war  "demanding  all  Un- 
available force  in  that  quarter."  A  battalion 
of  477  men  and  officers  was  raised,  but  not  in 
time  to  prosecute  the  objects  in  view  that 
year.  The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  troops  could  not  proceed  farther  than 
Table  creek,  on  the  Missouri  river,  about  100 
miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth  —  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Kearney  and  of  the  present  Nebraska 
City.  The  commanding  officer  —  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Powell  —  was  ordered  to  winter  there. 


and  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  ensuing 
spring  "hasten  the  completion  ol  the  posts,  for 
the  establishment  of  which  he  had  received 
special  instructions  from  the  war  department." 
In  the  meantime  he  should  punish  aggressions 
of  the  Sioux  and  Pawnees  on  the  peaceable 
bands  of  other  tribes  and  tin'  persons  and  prop- 
cm  of  emigrant  citizens,  and  attend  to  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities  to  tribes  in  the  vicinity. 
"The  department  was  prevented  by  the  de- 
mand for  troops  in  Mexico,  during  the  recent 


Henson  Wiseman 

F.arly    settler,    Cedar    county,    Nebraska,    where    his 
family   was  massacred  by  the   Indians 

war,  from  effecting  much  in  respect  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  posts  on  the  route  to 
Oregon,  required  by  the  act  of  the  19th  of 
May.  1846,  beyond  the  selection  of  the  first 
station  on  Platte  river,  near  Grand  Island  and 
known  as  fort  Kearney."  The  post  was  for- 
mally established  in  May.  1848.  As  early  as 
1849  the  garrison  at  Fort  Kearney  was  used 
to  some  extenl  for  the  protection  of  emigrants 
from  the  then  hostile  Pawnees.  The  fort  at 
that  time  is  described  by  Stansbury,  who  found 
the  famous  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Bonneville 
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in  command  with  two  companies  of  infantry 
and  one  of  dragoons  : 

The  post  at  present  consists  of  a  number  of 
long  low  buildings,  constructed  principally  of 
adobe  or  sundried  bricks,  with  nearly  flat 
roofs  ;  a  large  hospital  tent ;  two  or  three  work 
shops  enclosed  by  canvas  walls ;  storehouses 
constructed  in  the  same  manner ;  one  or  two 
long  adobe  stables  with  roofs  of  brush,  and 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  and 
men. 

In  1849,  a  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen 
was  detailed  "to  establish  two  more  of  the 
chain  of  posts  along  the  route  to  that  terri- 


Major  John  W.  Pearman 
Prominent  early  resident  of   Nebraska  City 

tory  (Oregon) — one  to  be  at  or  near  Fort 
Laramie,  a  trading  station  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  .  .  .  and  the  other  at  the 
trading  establishment  at  Ft.  Hall,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia  river,"  near  enough  to 
the  Mormon  settlement  at  Salt  Lake  to  draw 
supplies,  "and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
near  the  direct  road  to  Oregon  to  afford  a 
stopping  place  for  parties  of  emigrants  to 
rest,  repair  their  wagons,  etc." 

After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  defense  of  the  Indian 
country.  In  1853  Fort  Riley  was  established, 
and  though  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Junction  City,  it 


is  designated  in  the  official  report  as  in  "Ne- 
braska Territory." 

General  troubles  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
and  in  particular  the  Grattan  massacre,  led 
the  war  department  to  begin  an  aggressive 
campaign  against  them  in  the  following  spring, 
the  formal  order  for  which  was  issued  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  March  2,  1855,  and  General 
William  S.  Harney  was  naturally  selected 
to  command  the  forces.  His  ■  command 
comprised  ten  companies  of  the  Sixth  in- 
fantry, six  of  which  were  at  Jefferson 
barracks ;  three  were  taken  from  Fort 
Laramie  and  one  from  Fort  Kearney ;  the 
light  battery  of  Fourth  artillery  from  Fort 
Leavenworth ;  two  companies  of  the  Sec- 
ond infantry  from  Fort  Riley;  and  four  from 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  barracks;  and  four  companies 
of  the  Second  dragoons  from  Fort  Riley.  The 
four  companies  of  the  Second  infantry  from 
Carlisle  and  the  two  companies  of  infantry 
from  Fort  Riley  were  transported  by  boat  up 
the  Missouri  river.  The  rest  of  the  troops  in 
question  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Kearney  and  Fort  Laramie.  General  Harney 
marched  with  his  forces  —  about  1,200  in 
number  —  from  Fort  Laramie  to  the  battle- 
field of  the  Blue  Water;  and  on  the  19th  of 
October  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pierre  after  scout- 
ing the  Brule  country  on  the  White  and 
Cheyenne  rivers.  General  Harney's  army 
wintered  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pierre. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1855,  P.  Chouteau  & 
Co.  sold  the  trading  post  called  Fort  Pierre, 
which  they  had  established  in  1832,  to  the 
United  States  for  a  military  post,  possession 
to  be  yielded  June  1,  1855.  The  consideration 
for  the  transaction  was  $45,000  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  huts  in  bad  repair  on  the  part 
of  the  company  ;  but  such  discrepancies  were 
familiar  incidents  in  the  dealings  of  the  In- 
dian department  of  the  western  frontier.  Two 
steamboats  were  bought  and  six  others  hired 
to  transport  the  first  garrison  and  their  winter 
stores  to  this  fort.  It  was  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  capital  of  South  Dakota,  of 
the  same  name.     Owing  to  a  prolonged  drouth 
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in  that  part  of  the  country  ii  was  difficult  to 
procure  the  necessary  supply  of  hay.  so  that 
it  was  proposed  to  winter  part  of  the  horses 
near  Council  Bluffs.  General  Harney  did  not 
approve  of  Fort  Pierre  as  a  permanent  post, 
largely  because  the  country  round  about  it  was 
very  barren  ;  and  hut  little  money  was  spent  in 
its  improvement.  He  preferred  a  location  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  .Missouri  river  thirty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara;  and 
through  his  influence  all  that  was  of  value  and 
portable  belonging  to  Fort  Pierre  was  moved 
to  this  location,  which  was  named  Fort  Ran- 
dall, after  a  colonel  of  the  regular  army.  A 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pierre  was  sent 
to  the  new  post  during  the  summer  of  1856, 
and  on  the  10th  of  .May,  1S57,  the  fort  was 
finally  abandoned. 

During  the  summer  of  1856  a  considerable 
part  of  General  Harney's  command  was  sta- 
tioned at  old  Fort  Lookout,  situated  about 
twelve  miles  below  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

An  the  political  organization  of  Nebraska 
was  born  in  the  throes  of  a  desperate  national 
contest,  so  likewise  the  ears  of  its  very  first 
settlers  were  attuned  to  war's  alarms.  Among 
the  organic  proclamations  issued  by  Acting 
Governor  Cuming  was  one  calling  for  the  or- 
ganization of  two  volunteer  regiments  for  the 
reason  that  "different  tribes  of  Indians,  within 
the  limits  of  this  territory,  have  made  mani- 
fest their  purpose  to  commit  hostilities  upon 
the  pioneers  of  Nebraska  ;  some  of  them  open- 
ly threatened  to  root  out  the  frontier  settle- 
ments";  and  "some  bands  of  said  tribes  have 
committed  frequent  depredations  upon  parties 
of  emigrants  to  Utah,  Oregon,  and  California 
during  the  past  season  and  have  threatened  to 
renew  their  attacks  during  the  coming  spring." 
The  territory  was  in  a  state  of  desultory  war- 
fare with  the  Indians  from  tin-  beginning  until 
1868,  but  hostilities  were  most  severe  in  1864 
and  1867.  The  first  regular  military  organ- 
ization was  authorized  by  the  act  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  legislature,  January  23, 
1856.  This  act  provided  tor  the  formation  of 
two  brigades,  the  first  for  the  North  Platte 
and  the  second  for  the  South  Platte  section. 
The  governor  was  commander-in-chief  of  these 


forces,  and  a  major-general  and  two  brigadier- 
gem  rals  were  chosen  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly  the  day  after  the  act  was 
passed.  John  M.  Thayer  was  chosen  major- 
general  ;  Leavitt  L.  How-en.  brigadier  general 
of  the  first  brigade,  and  Hiram  1'.  Downs 
brigadier-general  of  the  second  brigade. 

For  the  Civil  war  the  territory  furnished  the 
remarkably  large  quota  of  3,307  men  and  of- 
ficers out  of  a  total  population  of  less  than 
30.000.  These  men  were  organized  in  the 
First  regiment,  Nebraska  cavalry,  1,370  rank 
and  file ;  the  Second  regiment,  Nebraska  cav- 
alry, 1,384  rank  and  file  ;  the  Curtis  Horse,  .HI 
rank  and  file;  the  Pawnee  Scouts,  120  rank 
and  file;  the  Omaha  Scouts,  92  rank  and  file. 
The  First  regiment,  Nebraska  volunteers,  was 
organized  in  June,  1861,  as  an  infantry  regi- 
ment; but  in  November,  1863,  it  was  changed 
by  order  of  the  war  department  to  the  cavalry 
branch  of  the  service.  The  organization  of 
the  regiment  was  completed  by  the  30th  of 
July,  1861,  with  John  M.  Thayer,  colonel;  and 
on  that  date  the  first  battalion,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Thayer,  left  Omaha  by  steamboat 
and  arrived  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on  the 
1st  of  August  and  at  Independence  in  the  same 
state  on  the  3d  of  August,  but  returned  to  St. 
Joseph  on  the  5th.  On  the  15th  of  August 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  joined  this  battalion 
at  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri.  The  regiment  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Georgetown,  Missouri, 
but  during  the  winter  saw  hard  service  in  the 
field.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1862,  Colonel 
Thayer's  command  arrived  at  Fort  Henry, 
Tennessee,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Donelson 
and  arrived  there  on  the  13th.  The  regiment 
was  assigned  to  a  brigade  which  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Thayer,  and  it  made  a  fine 
record  in  the  attack  on  this  fort,  which  re- 
sulted in  its  capture.  This  regiment  also  did 
splendid  service  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Shiloh,  under  the  brigade  command  of  Gen- 
eral Thayer  and  in  the  division  of  General 
Lew  Wallace.  The  regiment  did  good  ser- 
vice  Campaigning   in    Arkansas   and    Mi 

until  August  28th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  St. 
Louis.     Under  its  new  cavalry  organization  it 
was  again  sent  to  Arkansas,  when'  it  wa 
in  active  service  until  January,  1864,  when  the 
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veterans  of  the  regiment  were  granted  fur- 
loughs until  August  13th,  and  they  arrived  at 
Omaha  on  the  2Sth  of  January.  On  the  18th 
of  August  these  veterans  were  ordered  to 
Fort  Kearney  and  arrived  there  on  the  23d. 

By  an  order  dated  January  31,  1865,  the 
First  battalion,  Nebraska  veteran  cavalry,  was 
consolidated  with  the  First  Nebraska  veteran 
cavalry,  under  the  name  of  the  First  Nebraska 
cavalry.  The  new  regiment  remained  in  the 
Plains  country,  scouting  and  fighting  Indians, 
in  which  service  the  old  organization  had  also 
been   engaged,   until   it   was   mustered   out   at 


Edward  De  Morin 
Early  Nebraska  trader,  scout,  and  guide 

Omaha  on  the  1st  of  July,  1866.  This  regi- 
ment from  the  first  did  splendid  service  and 
won  great  praise  from  soldiers  as  well  as  civil- 
ians. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  Governor  Saun- 
ders issued  order  No.  1,  in  which  it  was  re- 
quired that  "all  male  residents  of  the  territory 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty-five 
should  forthwith  enroll  their  names  in  inde- 
pendent or  militia  companies  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  nor  more  than  sixty-four  persons 
each." 

There  was  much  resentment  shown  against 


General  Lane's  alleged  intrusion  into  the  terri- 
tory to  raise  recruits,  under  an  order  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  dated  July  22,  1862,  within 
the  department  of  Kansas  which  included  Ne- 
braska, and  on  the  18th  of  August,  Governor 
Saunders  issued  a  proclamation  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Certain  persons,  representing 
themselves  to  be  recruiting  officers  for  volun- 
teer regiments  organizing  in  the  states  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  are  striving  to  induce 
citizens  of  this  territory  to  enlist  in  said  regi- 
ments ;  and  whereas,  I  have  been  notified  that 
officers  have  been  detailed  and  will  shortly  ar- 
rive in  the  territory  to  recruit  in  our  own  regi- 
ment now  in  the  field,  which,  together  with  the 
number  necessary  for  our  home  protection, 
will  require  every  volunteer  that  the  territory 
can  furnish:  Now,  therefore,  I,  Alvin 
Saunders,  governor  of  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska, do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  such  per- 
sons that  they  must  immediately  desist  from 
their  attempts  to  procure  enlistments  in  this 
territory  for  regiments  organized  or  about  to 
be  organized  in  any  other  state  or  territory, 
and  I  do  forbid  any  and  all  citizens  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  enlist  in  any  regiment,  battalion,  or 
company  not  expressly  authorized  to  be  raised 
bv  this  department,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  territory  to  so  enlist  in  any  other  state 
or  territory. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1862,  Colonel  Robert 
W.  Furnas,  up  to  that  time  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser  at  Brownville,  left  that  place  with 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Holladay  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Stephen  H.  Wattles  of  Washington 
county  for  the  headquarters  of  the  First  regi- 
ment, "Indian  Home  Guards,"  in  the  Indian 
territory  of  which  he  was  colonel.  Colonel 
Furnas  was  for  a  time  acting  brigadier-general 
of  the  three  Indian  regiments  in  the  interior  of 
the  Indian  territory  and  participated  in  several 
engagements.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  resigned 
the  office  of  colonel  of  the  First  Indian  regi- 
ment for  the  reason  that,  "such  has  been  the 
course  pursued  toward  the  Indians  for  the  past 
few  months  that  he  could  no  longer  render 
them  useful  in  the  service."  Colonel  Furnas 
had  "devoted  nearly  his  whole  time  to  military 
matters  since  the  rebellion  broke  out"  —  seven 
months  in  active  service  in  the  field.  It  was 
said  that  "to  him,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  man,  is  southern  Nebraska  indebted  for 
its  military  ardor,  and  the  consequent  unparal- 
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led  number  of  men  in  the  field  in  proportion 
to  population,"  and  that  "he  has  gone  to  work 
vigorously  assisting  to  raise  the  second  com- 
pany from  this  section  for  the  new  cavalry 
regiment." 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1862,  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Paddock  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
Secretary  Stanton  of  the  war  department : 

Powerful  bands  of  Indians  are  retiring  from 
Minnesota  into  the  northern  counties  of  this 
territory.  Settlers  by  hundreds  are  fleeing. 
Instant  action  is  demanded.  I  can  turn  out  a 
militia  force,  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  six- 
pounders,  and  from  six  to  ten  companies  of 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  The  territory 
is  without  credit  or  a  cent  of  money.  Authorize 
me  by  telegraph  to  act  for  the  general  govern- 
ment in  providing  immediate  defense,  and  I 
can  do  all  that  is  necessary  with  our  militia  if 
subsisted  and  paid  by  government. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  Gen- 
eral Pope  who  was  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary department  —  department  of  the  Missouri 
—  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Inspector- 
General  Elliott  was  sent  to  Omaha  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  governor,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Second  regiment,  Nebraska  cavalry, 
with  R.  \Y.  Furnas  as  colonel,  followed.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  1863,  this  regiment, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Furnas,  bore  the 
principal  part  in  a  sharp  and  successful  en- 
gagement with  about  1,000  Indians  at  White 
Stone  Hill,  in  what  is  now  central  South  Da- 
kota. The  regiment  had  enlisted  for  nine 
months  and  wras  mustered  out  at  the  end  of 
that  time. 

In  December,  1861,  the  Curtis  Horse  cavalry 
regiment,  which  included  the  Nebraska  batta- 
lion commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  T. 
Patrick,  was  organized.  Three  of  the  com- 
panies of  this  battalion  were  recruited  at 
Omaha  and  the  other  at  Nebraska  City.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Tennessee,  but  on 
the  14th  of  February  crossed  the  river  and 
went  into  camp  at  Fort  Heiman,  Kentucky. 
It  was  kept  in  active  service  until  June  25, 
1862,  when  it  was  assigned  to  the  state  of 
Iowa  under  the  name  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  cav- 
alry, with  officers  as  follows:  W.  W.  Lowe, 
colonel;  M.  T.  Patrick,  lieutenant-colonel;  A. 
B.  Bracket,  major;  William  Ashton,  lieuten- 


ant and  adjutant;  Enos  Lowe,  surgeon;  B.  T. 
Wise,  assistant  .surgeon;  Charles  B.  Smith, 
quartermaster.  This  regiment  saw  constant 
active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Nebraska  volunteers  of  the  Civil  war  were 
cosmopolitan  in  their  enlistment.  "Although 
there  is  in  the  union  army  but  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  a  few  companies  of  cavalry  th.it 
bear  the  name  of  Nebraska,  yet  she  deserves 
credit  for  contributing  as  large  a  number  of 
soldiers,  in  proportion  to  her  inhabitants,  as 
any  state  or  territory  in  the  union.  There  is 
scarcely  a  regiment  from  either  Kansas,  .Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  or  Illinois,  without  more  or  less 
from  Nebraska.  In  reading  of  regiments 
from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  places  we  fre- 
quently find  names  of  soldiers  whose  home  is 
'in  Nebraska.'  A  friend  writes  that  in  the 
regiment  he  belongs  to  (the  Kansas  Eighth) 
there  are  sixty-seven  Nebraska  boys.  In  the 
Kansas  Second  there  is  one  company  almost 
exclusively  from  Nebraska.  In  the  Fifth 
regiment,  Missouri  state  militia,  there  is 
another  company  from  Nebraska.  In  [Ben- 
jamin F.)  Loan's  brigade  at  St.  Joseph,  among 
both  officers  and  men  there  are  many  Ne- 
braska boys,  we  know  not  how  many,  probably 
not  less  than  200.  If  as  many  have  gone  from 
other  portions  af  the  territory  as  from  Nemaha 
county,  there  are  not  less  than  five  thousand 
of  the  hardy  veterans  of  Nebraska  now  fight- 
ing in  the  armies  of  their  country." 

When  Indian  hostilities  broke  out  in  the 
territory  in  the  summer  of  1864  Governor 
Saunders  called  out  four  companies  of  militia 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery  as  follows :  Com- 
pany A,  Captain  Thomas  B.  Stevenson,  53 
men  rank  and  file,  mustered  into  service  Au- 
gust 12.  1864,  mustered  out  December  21,  1864; 
Company  B,  Captain  Isaac  Wiles,  same  num- 
ber of  men,  mustered  in  August  13,  1S64,  mus- 
tered out  February  13.  1865  ;  Company  C,  Cap- 
tain Alvin  G.  White,  57  nun.  mustered  in  Au- 
gust 24,  1864,  mustered  out  February  7.  1865. 
These  companies  belonged  to  the  First  regi- 
ment. Second  brigade  The  fourth  company. 
Captain  Charles  F.  Porter,  was  Company  A 
of  the   First    regiment.    First   brigade.  47   men. 

mustered  in  August  30.  and  mustered  out  No- 
vember 12.  1864,     The  detachment  of  artillery 
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militia,  under  Captain  Edward  P.  Childs,  num- 
bered 13  men  and  was  mustered  in  August  30 
and  mustered  out  November  12,  1864. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  a  company  of  Paw- 
nee Indians  was  formed  under  Captain  Joseph 
McFadden.  This  company  was  known  as 
Company  A,  Pawnee  Scouts.  On  January  13, 
1865,  the  company  was  increased  to  95,  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
under  Captain  Frank  J.  North.  On  May  3, 
1865,  a  company  of  Omaha  Indians  known  as 
Company  A,  Omaha  Scouts,  Captain  Edward 
R.  Nash,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  mustered  out  July  16,  1866. 


General  Wii.ijam  Sei.by  Harney 

It  was  estimated  that  during  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  January  1,  1871,  about 
150  persons  were  killed,  and  stock  and  other 
property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $25,000 
destroyed  by  hostile  Indians. 

The  counties  of  Platte,  L'eau-qui-court, 
Jefferson,  Cedar,  Buffalo,  Seward,  and  Butler, 
besides  the  unorganized  territory  to  the  west, 
were  the  worst  sufferers  from  these  depreda- 
tions. 

Contemporaneous  accounts  of  the  troubles 


with  the  Indians  in  Nebraska  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  territorial  newspapers  and  in 
local  official  publications  supplement  the  re- 
ports of  the  federal  war  and  Indian  depart- 
ments with  additional  facts  and  illustrative 
descriptions.  In  his  message  to  the  second 
general  assembly,  December  18,  1855,  Gov- 
ernor Izard  relates  that  on  the  30th  of  the  pre- 
vious July  he  received  an  express  from  Fon- 
tenelle  bringing  the  news  that  a  party  of  citi- 
zens had  been  attacked  about  ten  miles  from 
the  town  in  which  men  were  murdered  and 
scalped,  and  a  woman  wounded,  marvelously 
escaping  with  her  life.  The  governor  had  im- 
mediately ordered  Brigadier-General  Thayer 
to  raise  a  volunteer  force,  and  soon  a  company 
of  forty  men  was  mounted,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped under  command  of  Captain  W.  E.  Moore 
and  dispatched  to  Fontenelle  —  all  within  fif- 
teen hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
outbreak.  A  post  was  established  at  Fonte- 
nelle, and  small  companies  were  stationed  at 
Elkhorn  City  and  one  at  Tekamah,  which  were 
kept  there  until  the  9th  of  October,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had  retired 
into  the  interior. 

The  Nebraska  City  Nezvs  of  July  10,  1858, 
reports  that  the  Pawnee  Indians  —  "those  mis- 
erable aborigines"  —  are  troublesome  to  trains 
on  the  Utah  route,  and  as  General  Denver,  In- 
dian commissioner,  made  a  treaty  with  them 
the  previous  September  for  an  annuity  of 
$40,000,  they  ought  to  be  paid  in  Nebraska 
City  so  that  pledges  for  good  behavior  might 
be  taken;  and,  July  2,  1859,  the  same  journal 
reported  that  recently  the  Sioux  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  Pawnee  village,  situated  on  the 
Platte  river  south  of  Fremont,  and  burnt  it  to 
the  ground.  The  Pawnee  warriors  were  ab- 
sent on  their  annual  hunt,  but  some  of  the  old 
men  and  women  were  killed.  The  Pawnees 
acknowledged  their  inferiority  to  their  implac- 
able western  foes  by  applying  to  the  Poncas 
and  Omahas  for  assistance.  The  same  paper, 
July  30,  1859,  notes  the  return  to  Omaha  of 
the  army  that  chased  the  Pawnees,  and  that, 
according  to  the  Ncbraskian,  the  citizens  gave 
them  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  "A  more 
thievish,  rascally  set  of  scoundrels  cannot 
be  found     .     .     .     but  this  would  have  been 
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no  justification  for  cutting  them  to  pieces 
when  they  threw  away  their  arms  and  declared 
they   wouldn't   fight."     They   signed   a   treaty 

for  indemnity  for  all  depredations  and  acceded 
to  all  demands  made  upon  them.  The  Dakota 
City  Herald  of  September  10,  1859,  says  the 
Indians  —  mainly  the  Brules  and  Ogallala 
Sioux  —  about  the  Niobrara  river  "are  becom- 
ing too  insolent  and  too  bold  for  quiet  to  reign 
much  longer  in  these  parts."  The  Omaha  Re- 
publican. January  4,  1860,  learned  from  Cle- 
ment Lambert  of  Decatur  that  the  Brule  Sioux 
Indians  had  made  a  descent  upon  the  Omaha 
village  on  December  21st,  and  carried  off  sixty- 
five  horses.  The  Nebraskian  of  May  12,  1860, 
states  that  the  Sioux  on  the  Loup  had  recently 
attacked  the  Pawnees,  killing  five  squaws,  and 
some  time  before,  eighteen  of  their  horses. 

The  Huntsman's  Echo,  September  6,  1860, 
published  at  Wood  River  Center  by  Joseph  K. 
Johnson,  observes  that  "It  seems  that  the  de- 
mand of  Major  Gillis  (Pawnee  agent  at 
Genoa)  for  troops  to  protect  the  Pawnees 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Sioux  has  been  in- 
dorsed at  headquarters,  and  already  a  detach- 
ment of  horse  and  foot  have  gone  over."  The 
same  paper  reports  a  descent  by  thirty  Chey- 
ennes  on  the  Pawnee  village,  and  that  six  hun- 
dred Sioux  and  Cheyennes  were  at  Fort  Kear- 
ney "on  their  way  to  flax  out  their  friends  the 
Pawnees." 

The  Dakota  City  Democrat  of  April  20, 
1861,  had  just  learned  that  "the  inhabitants  of 
Xiobrarah,  assembled  in  arms  and  boarded  the 
steamer  Omaha,  when  she  landed  at  that  point, 
and  demanded  that  she  should  go  no  farther  up 
the  river,  but  should  at  once  steam  down 
stream.  They  also  stated  that  they  would 
allow  no  boat  to  pass  up  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  Fort  Randall  troops,  as  they 
were  all  the  protection  the  frontier  had.  A 
difficulty  occurred  when  the  citizens  and  tin- 
steamboat  men  commenced  on  each  other.  Four 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  The  Omaha  was  obliged  to 
turn  down  stream."  The  Nebraska  City 
News,  May  2.  1861,  insists  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  Sioux  and  their  allies  if  they 
are  only  let  alone.  Manx-  people  are  afraid  to 
travel    up   the   valley,   yet    improvements  are 


going  on  and  stocks  of  goods  laid  in  by  those 
wdio  are  there,  without  fear  of  danger.  The 
territorial  press  protested  strongly  against  the 
removal  of  troops  from  the  forts  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 

The  Nebraska  City  News,  July  1.1,  1861, 
complains  bitterly  that  the  Nebraska  regiment 
is  all  kept  at  Omaha  while  the  agent  at  the 
Otoe  reservation  had  requested  part  of  it  to  be 
sent  there,  as  the  Indians  were  unruly.  The 
News  quotes  the  Brownville  Advertiser  as  say- 
ing that  for  two  weeks  "our  people  have  been 


General  John  McConihe 
Soldier  and  pioneer  "i  Omaha 

drawn  upon  extravagantly  as  to  time,  money, 
and  rest  in  the  exercise  of  such  precautionary 
means  as  have  been  deemed  indispensable  for 
safety  ami  quiet.  The  timid  are  becoming 
alarmed  and  are  leaving.  Several  farmers 
have  left  prosperous  farms  and  crops  and  gone 
Lack  to  the  states."  The  News  charges  Acting 
Governor  Paddock  with  sectional  favortism  in 
immediately  asking  the  war  department  to 
>end  troops  up  the  Platte  valley  on  the  report 
that  the  Sioux  are  making  trouble  there.  The 
News  of  July  20.  1861,  reports  that  several 
families  have  come  in  from  the  Nemahas  and 
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Salt  creek  from  fear  of  Indians,  but  thinks 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  alarm.  It  relates 
that  "Monsieur  Vifquain"  [General  Victor 
Vifquain,  who  lived  on  the  Blue  seventy-five 
miles  west]  reports  that  4,000  Pawnees  are 
camped  near  his  ranch,  but  that  they  are  peace- 
able and  show  no  disposition  to  trouble  the 
whites.  They  brought  their  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses  to  the  settlement  for  protection  while 
they  were  fighting  the  Sioux  who  were  be- 
tween them  and  the  buffalo  ranges  where  they 
wished  to  hunt.  The  News  of  the  same  date 
charges  that  Acting  Governor  Paddock  had 
quietly  sent  United  States  troops  from  Fort 
Kearney  up  the  Platte  without  any  authority 
from  the  war  department. 


"Jim"  Lane 
Prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska.    A  lieutenant  of  John  Brown 

The  Nebraskian,  July  17,  1863,  reports  that 
Colonel  Sapp,  just  from  the  Pawnee  agency, 
predicts  that  there  will  be  a  fight  on  the  Re- 
publican river  between  the  Sioux,  who  num- 
ber about  5,000,  and  the  Pawnees  and  Omahas, 
who  have  1,800  warriors.  The  same  paper, 
June  3,  1864,  refers  to  a  letter  from  Grand 
Island  dated  May  24th  which  says :  "It  looks 
very  much  like  war  here  ;  2,500  Yankton  Sioux 
are  coming  down  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
and  have  killed  ten  soldiers;  also  1,600  Ara- 
pahos  and  Cheyennes  are  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  have  nearly  disposed  of  a  com- 
pany of  Colorado  volunteers";  July  31,  1863, 
that,  owing  to  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
Nebraska  frontier  to  Indian  depredations  the 
administration  at  Washington  has  suspended 
all  operations  under  the  conscription  act  in  Ne- 


braska and  Dakota ;  and  again,  July  8,  1864, 
gives  an  account  of  the  murder  of  two  men  by 
the  Pawnees  which  created  great  alarm  and 
excitement.     Patrick  Murray  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Adam  Smith,  with  a  number  of  hands, 
were  cutting  hay  three  miles  from  the  Pawnee 
reserve  on    Looking-glass    creek,    and    Mrs. 
Murray  was  there  cooking  for  the  party.     A 
band  of  Pawnees  appeared  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  after  cutting  the  horses 
loose,  shot  an  old  man  through  the  head,  kill- 
ing  and    scalping   him,   and   wounded    Smith 
with  an  arrow.      They    also    wounded    Mrs. 
Murray  as  she  was  extracting  the  arrow  from 
Smith,    and    another    man    by    the    name    of 
Grimes.     Smith     died     afterward     from    his 
wound.     The  same  paper,   August    12,    1864, 
says  that  in  the  Platte  valley  "murder,  rapine 
and  plunder  are  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  it 
charges  that  the  governor  is  derelict  in  not 
furnishing    soldiers.     When    Colonel    Living- 
ston offered  the  services  of  his  veteran  First 
regiment  he  could  get  no  satisfaction.  A  large 
train  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  the 
day  before,  at  Plum  Creek  ;  and  it  was  reported 
that  James   E.   Boyd's   ranch,   ten   miles  east 
of  Fort  Kearney,  had  been  attacked.    At  Paw- 
nee  ranch   William   Wilder's   train   was   cor- 
ralled and  fought  the  Indians  from  four  o'clock 
until  dark,  two  of  the  party  being  wounded. 
The  same  paper  reports  that  S.  G.  Daily  had~ 
sent  a  dispatch  to  the  governor  informing  him 
that  sixteen  men  were  found  on  the  Little  Blue 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.     August 
17,    1864,   this   journal   contains   accounts   by 
First    Lieutenant    Charles   F.    Porter,   of   the 
Nebraska    veteran    cavalry,    of    attacks     on 
ranches  and  trains  both  east  and  west  of  Kear- 
ney, and  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  utter  lack 
'of  proper  means  of   defense,   and  insists  on 
"war  to   the  knife  and   no   prisoners."     The 
hostile  Indians  comprised  Arapahos  and  Chey- 
ennes, and  there  were  perhaps   Brule   Sioux 
and  Comanches  among  them.     A  correspon- 
dent in  the  same  paper  charges  the  outbreaks 
to  the  dishonest  practices  of  the  government 
Indian  agents,  whose  frauds  were  "of  the  most 
revolting  character  —  putting  to  blush  the  most 
hardened    Indian    trader."     By    October    2C 
1864,  the  Nebraskian  insists,  in  the  interes* 
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trade  if  not  of  truth,  that  Indian  troubles  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Denver  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  that  refugees  may  safely  return. 
The  I  imaha  Republican  of  August  12,  1864, 
reports  that,  "the  recent  Indian  murders  in  the 
Platte  valley  point  clearly  and  unmistakably 
to  a  genera]  uprising  of  the  savage  hordes  who 
inhabit  western  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  Idaho 
and  Utah.  Within  forty-eight  hours  between 
twenty  and  thirty  dead  bodies  have  been  found 
at  different  points  west  of  us  and  we  hear  of 
numerous  depredations  upon  stock  and  trains. 
.Men  have  been  murdered  at  Thirty-Two  Mile 
Creek,  Lone  Tree  Station  and  Plum  Creek  ;  the 
pickets  at  Fort  Kearney  have  been  fired  upon, 
the  train  destroyed  at  Plum  Creek  was  burned 
up  and  thirteen  men  murdered.  The  Indians 
are  led  on  in  their  -infernal  barbarities  by 
white  men  painted  and  disguised  as  savages." 
The  Plum  Creek  massacre  was  perhaps  the 
most  atrocious  of  all  the  Indian  barbarities  in 
Nebraska.  On  the  9th  of  August  Colonel 
Summers  of  the  Seventh  Iowa  cavalry  found 
that  besides  the  thirteen  men  killed  there  were 
five  men,  three  women,  and  several  children 
missing.  A  hundred  Indians  attacked  a 
wagon  train,  killing,  sacking,  and  burning  with 
characteristic  savagery.  On  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1864,  Adjutant-General  W.  H.  S.  Hughes 
called  for  a  regiment  of  six  companies  to  be 
raised  each  side  of  the  Platte,  sixty-four  men 
to  a  company ;  the  North  Platte  companies  to 
report  to  Brigadier-General  O.  P.  Hurford  at 
Omaha,  and  the  South  Platte  to  report  to  Col- 
onel Oliver  P.  Mason  at  Nebraska  City.  On 
the  22d  the  adjutant-general  called  on  all 
able  bodied  men  in  the  territory,  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  militia.  The  Republican  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1864,  reports  a  condition  of  great  ex- 
citement at  Omaha,  and  states  that  the  authori- 
ties have  ordered  business  places  closed  and 
parties  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  report  for 
duty.  "We  have  learned  enough  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
city  is  in  peril.  It  is  not  chiefly  frqm  Indians 
that  this  peril  comes."  The  Republican  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  there  was  danger  of  at- 
tack from  bands  of  white  guerrillas,  who  were 
.-oaming  about  the  country  and  inciting  and 


leading  the  Indians  to  attack.  Two  hundred 
head  of  cattle  belonging  to  Edward  Creighton 
had  been  driven  off  only  twenty  miles  west 
of  Omaha  on  the  22d  of  August  and  twenty 
families  bad  just  come  in  from  the  Elkhorn 
settlement.  Major  General  Curtis  had  recently 
sent  300  ni  the  First  Nebraska  veterans  to 
I 'bun  Creek. 

Ben  Holladay  filed  an  omnibus  claim  ai; 
the  federal  government  for  damages  he  had 
suffered  by  Indians  while  he  was  a  transcon- 
tinental mail  carrier.  Among  the  affidavits 
which  supported  these  claims  is  that  of  George 
II.  Carlyle,  one  of  the  drivers  on  the  line: 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1864,  1  left  Alkali 
Station  for  Fort  Kearney.  On  reaching  Cot- 
tonwood Springs  I  learned  by  telegraph  that 
the  Indians  had  attacked  a  train  of  eleven 
wagons  at  Plum  Creek  (now  Lexington), 
killed  eleven  men,  captured  one  woman,  and 
run  off  the  stock.  I  started  down  the  road, 
and  wdien  a  few  hundred  yards  off  Gillman's 
Station  I  saw  the  bodies  of  three  men  lying 
on  the  ground,  fearfully  mutilated  and  full  of 
arrows.  At  Plum  Creek  I  saw  the  bodies  of 
the  eleven  other  men  whom  the  Indians  had 
murdered,  and  I  helped  to  bury  them.  I  also 
saw  the  fragments  of  the  wagons  still  burning 
and  the  dead  body  of  another  man  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  Smith's  ranch,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  ranch  which  had  been  burned. 

The  tenth  general  assembly  adopted  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  in  January,  1865,  which 
recited  that  in  August,  1864,  "portions  of  the 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Arapahos  confederated  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Nebraska  and  the  emigrant  trains  en  route  to 
Colorado  and  the  gold  mines."  Without  the 
slightest  warning  the  Indians  had  attacked  the 
settlements  along  the  Little  Blue  river  in  Ne- 
braska, "killing  men,  women,  and  children 
without  mercy,  save  in  a  few  instances  where 
they  carried  the  women  away  captives  to  un- 
dergo a  fate  more  terrible  than  death  itself." 
They  had  attacked  emigrant  trains  along  the 
route  named  from  forty  miles  eastward  of 
Fort  Kearney  to  the  western  border  of  the 
territory,  killing  settlers  and  emigrants,  and 
driving  off  stock  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand.  Four  companies  of  militia  had 
promptly  responded  to  the  call  of  the  governor 
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and  marched  to  the  frontier,  furnishing  their 
own  horses  and  serving  as  mounted  infantry. 
One  of  the  companies  served  under  Major- 
General  Curtis  throughout  the  Indian  cam- 
paign, while  the  others  guarded  emigrant 
trains  and  the  "Great  Overland  Mail  and  Pa- 
cific Telegraph,"  and  the  frontier  settlements. 
This  militia  was  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  commandant  of  the  United  States 
troops  in  this  department.  Three  of  the  com- 
panies served  for  four  months  and  the  other 
for   sixty   days.     Two   of   them   at   this   time 


Though  the  people  had  been  very  impatient, 
thus  irritated  by  the  constant  menace  and 
actual  outrages  of  the  savages  during  these 
many  years,  yet  so  long  as  the  more  important 
struggle  for  the  Union  lasted,  public  opinion 
was  reasonable  in  its  demands  and  public  sen- 
timent moderate  in  its  expression.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  however,  complaint  and  de- 
nunciation were  unbridled,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  partisan  bias  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Miller,  his  article  in  the  Omaha  Herald  of 
November    10,    1865,   is  no  doubt  a   fair  ex- 
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had  been  mustered  out  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  enlistment  and  two  were 
continued  in  the  service.  None  of  these  sol- 
diers had  received  any  pay  for  their  services  or 
for  the  service  or  loss  of  their  horses.  As  has 
already  been  recited,  an  appropriation  of  $45,- 
000  was  made  by  the  national  Congress  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war  of  1864,  and  claims 
to  the  amount  of  $28,000  were  allowed.  The 
same  assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution  of 
thanks  for  the  gallant  services  of  these  militia 
rompanies. 


pression  of  popular  feeling,  and  a  not  much 
overwrought  presentment  of  the  status  of  the 
Indian  troubles  at  that  time.  The  aggressive 
editor  says  that  the  Indian  war  had  continued 
for  three  years,  beginning  in  the  horrible  Min- 
nesota outbreak  caused  by  a  long  series  of 
outrages  committed  by  the  whites.  "This  in- 
famous imbecility  [of  Stanton's]  — persistent, 
dogged,  damnable  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  the  west  —  amounts  to  high  crime,  and  we 
call  upon  the  press  and  the  people  of  Nebraska 
and  the  west  to  unite  in  arraigning  the  pes- 
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tiferous,  bull-headed  potentate  of  the  war  of- 
fice. .  .  Counseled  by  Sherman,  Grant, 
Dodge  and  his  subordinates  to  a  certain  mili- 
tary course  he  first  assents  to  practice  vigorous 
war  against  these  Indians.  The  work  of  prep- 
aration is  barely  commenced  when  he  coun- 
termands everything,  cuts  off  supplies  so  as  to 
starve  a  trusting  soldiery,  reduces  the  force 
necessary  to  conquering  a  speedy  peace  and 
at  last  recalls  the  army,  thus  leaving  the  whole- 
overland  line  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  and  millions  of 
property  exposed  to  the  scalping  knife  and 
ravages  of  numerous  bands  who  are  again  let 
loose  to  destroy  the  lives  of  our  people  and 
the  commerce  of  the  plains."  The  philippic 
proceeds  to  insist  that  the  war  had  but  just 


body  of  Indians,  fifteen  soldiers  and  four  citi- 
zens were  killed  according  to  the  report.  The 
Omaha  Republican  of  February  3,  1865,  gives 
this  alarming  account  of  conditions  at  that 
time : 

Not  less  than  3,000  Indians  are  on  the  line 
of  the  overland  mail  route  committing  every 
species  of  barbarity  and  atrocity  which  their 
fiendish  imaginations  can  invent.  They  can 
capture  Fort  Kearney  or  Fort  Laramie  at  any- 
time they  choose,  and  there  is  no  power  at  the 
disposal  of  General  Curtis  or  Colonel  Living- 
ston to  prevent  it.  They  burned  Valley  sta- 
tion on  Saturday  and  drove  off  650  head  of 
stock  and  burned  100  tons  of  government  hay 
which  cost  $5,000.  Yesterday  they  burned 
all  the  ranches  from  Valley  station  east  to 
Julesburg.  .  .  The  plains  from  Julesburg 
west  for  more  than  100  miles  are  red  with  the 
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commenced,  and  that  the  white  man's  interests 
were  worse  off  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  as 
the  Indians  were  rallying  again,  believing  that 
they  could  not  be  whipped. 

The  Ncbraskian  of  January  19,  1865,  in- 
sists that  Indian  troubles  are  still  rife  notwith- 
standing that  the  governor's  message  had  de- 
clared that  they  had  "been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination."  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  tendency  at  this  time  on  the  part  of 
public  officers  and  other  promoters  of  emigra- 
tion and  trade  for  the  territory  to  disregard 
the  safety  of  settlers  in  their  reports  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Indians.  In  the  fight  at  Jules- 
burg on  the  7th  of  January,  1865,  between 
forty  soldiers  and  some  citizens  and  a  large 


blood  of  murdered  men,  women  and  children; 
ranches  are  in  ashes  ;  stock  all  driven  off  —  the 
country  utterly  desolate.  The  sober  truth  is  a 
gigantic  Indian  war  is  upon  us.  It  is  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  attempt  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  Omaha,  Nebraska  City, 
Atchison  or  Leavenworth  and  Denver  City 
with  a  load  of  supplies  for  the  mines  of  Col- 
orado. 

The  Nebraska  City  News,  August  16,  1867, 
quotes  the  Omaha  Herald's  account  of  a  battle 
between  an  escort  of  the  Twenty-seventh  regi- 
ment, infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Lowell, 
and  from  2,000  to  5.000  Indians,  who  attacked 
a  train  of  thirty-six  wagons,  owned  by  James 
R.  Porter  of  Plattsmouth,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, five  miles  From  Fort  Phil  Kearney.    The 
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soldiers  fought  within  a  corral  of  wagons  and 
breastworks  of  wagon-beds  and  ox-yokes. 
After  a  fierce  battle  of  three  hours  Major 
Smith  with  two  companies  of  soldiers  arrived, 
when  the  Indians  gave  up  the  fight.  Sixty  In- 
dians and  five  soldiers  besides  Lieutenant  Jen- 
ness  were  killed.  The  same  paper,  September 
6,  1867,  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Saline  and  Seward  counties  at  Cam- 
den, August  31,  1867,  at  which  a  company  was 
organized  for  home  protection  with  General 
Victor  Vifquain  as  captain  and  A.  J.  Walling- 
ford  and  John  Blackburn,  lieutenants.  The 
meeting  recommended  that  similar  companies 
be  raised  on  Turkey  creek  and  on  the  North 
and  West  Blue  with  General  Vifquain  as 
commander  of  all  the  organizations.  The 
resolutions  adopted  recite  that  for  the  last 
four  years  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  had  waged 
incessant  warfare  upon  their  neighbors,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  arm  himself, 
and  that  no  Indians  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
their  settlements. 

The  Republican  of  January  18,  1867,  notes 
that  8,000  troops  have  been  ordered  for  ser- 
vice on  the  Plains  and  in  the  mountains,  but 
doubts  that  these  will  suffice  for  a  thorough 
chastisement  of  the  Indians.  In  the  massacre 
by  the  Indians  near  Fort  Phil  Kearnfey,  in 
December,  1866,  ninety- four  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens were  killed.  The  same  paper,  February 
8,  1867,  in  noting  that  Captain  Frank  J.  North 
of  Columbus  had  been  authorized  by  the  war 
department  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Pawnees  for 
service  on  the  Plains,  says  that  his  Pawnee 
scouts  in  the  last  Indian  troubles  were  known 
all  over  the  Plains.  The  same  paper,  May  31, 
1867,  after  reporting  Indian  disturbances 
around  Fort  Laramie,  insists  that  "it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  there  is  very  great 
trouble  out  on  the  plains  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  the  season  is  to  be  one  of  bloody  and 
general  Indian  war."  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1867,  the  Republican  says  that  information 
had  been  received  at  military  headquarters  of 
an  attack  by  forty-five  Sioux  on  twenty-five  of 
General  Custer's  men  —  Captain  Hamilton, 
Seventh  United  States  cavalry  —  near  the 
forks  of  the  Republican.  The  Indians  were 
driven  off  with  a  loss  of  two  killed  and  several 


wounded,  the  loss  of  the  defense  being  one 
horse  wounded.  On  the  26th  of  June  between 
500  and  600  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  attacked 
forty-eight  of  Custer's  men  under  Lieutenants 
Robbins  and  Cooke,  Seventh  cavalry,  but  were 
driven  off.  Two  of  Robbins's  men  were 
slightly  hurt.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
the  Sioux  surrounded  General  Custer's  camp, 
but  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  only  one 
man  wounded.  The  Republican  of  July  17, 
1867,  notes  a  successful  skirmish  between  a 
detachment  of  Major  North's  Pawnee  Scouts 
and  hostile  Indians  on  Coon  Creek,  Dakota 
territory,  in  which  the  training  and  skill  of  the 
white  officer  were  successful. 

The  Nebraska  City  News  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  new  policy  under  which  all 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians  were  to  be  put  upon 
reservations  and  cared  for  and  fed  would  be 
less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
policy  of  the  "inefficient  half -waged  war  such 
as  we  have  been  cursed  with."  The  News 
credits  General  Thayer  with  having  much  to 
do  in  bringing  about  this  policy.  The  Repub- 
lican of  August  14,  1867,  noting  that  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress to  treat  with  the  hostile  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  will  arrive  in  Omaha,  insists  that 
peace  must  be  brought  about,  "or  we  shall 
have  a  war  so  gigantic  in  its  proportions  that 
peace  or  extermination  will  be  the  only  alter- 
native left  to  the  Indians."  Recounting  some 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railway  was  built  this  paper  says :  "En- 
gineers surveying  the  work  have  been  killed  — 
men  at  work  upon  the  grade  have  been  killed 
—  their  stock  has  been  stolen  and  driven  off  — 
contractors  to  furnish  ties  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  their  work,  and  there  are  serious 
apprehensions  that  track  laying  will  be  tem- 
porarily suspended."  Trade  and  commerce 
along  the  line  had  been  curtailed  fully  one- 
half.  "Omaha  alone  has  suffered  a  greater 
loss  from  the  Indian  disturbances  of  the  last 
three  years  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  pro- 
duce profits  of  the  army  contractors  would 
produce  should  the  war  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  present  generation."  It  is  stated  that 
two  bands  of  Sioux  —  Brules  and  Ogallalas, 
Red  Cloud  and  his  followers  controlling  the 
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latter — -are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
trouble  of  the  last  year.  Tbe  Brules,  under 
Spotted  Tail  and  Standing  Elk,  have  been 
peaceful  and  will  remain  so.  But  the  Chey- 
ennes,  by  far  the  most  formidable,  without  the 
leadership  of  the  Sioux,  would  be  easily  con- 
ciliated. The  Sioux  are  adepts  at  thieving, 
but  for  bold  and  daring  enterprise  and  hard 
fighting  the  Cheyennes  are  the  most  formid- 
able. The  Republican  of  the  same  date  gives 
an  account  of  the  looting  of  a  train  of  cars  by 
tbe  Indians.  They  bad  undermined  a  culvert 
six  miles  from  Plum  Creek,  thus  throwing  the 
train  oft'  the  track. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  July  17,  1867, 
in  speaking  on  the  bill  to  establish  peace  with 
certain  tribes  General  Thayer  disputed  Sena- 
tor Morrill's  contention  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Co.  had  violated  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
Indians  by  running  through  their  lands.  Gen- 
eral Thayer  said:  "The  Union  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  built  over  lands  which  have  been 
ceded,  over  which  the  Indian  title  has  ceased. 
They  may  have  got  now  a  little  beyond  the 
ceded  territory.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fact 
is;  but  for  300  miles  in  Nebraska  the  lands 
have  been  ceded  I  know,  and  so  it  is  in  Kan- 
sas, as  my  friend  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ross) 
informs  me."  General  Thayer  argued  that 
these  Indians  should  not  be  sent  to  Indian  ter- 
ritory, but  should  be  kept  north  where  they 
came  from  and  in  their  present  homes.  He 
said  that  depredations  had  commenced  from 
the  very  first  on  ceded  lands.     The  Pawnees, 


W'inncbagos,  and  even  the  Santee  Sioux,  a 
band  which  was  engaged  in  the  Minnesota 
massacre,  were  now  located  on  reservations  in 
northeast  Nebraska  and  were  all  friendly.  He 
did  not  object  to  the  Sioux  Indians  being  set- 
tled on  the  northern  border  of  Nebraska,  but 
insisted  that  tbe  policy  of  moving  them  on  was 
not  practicable:  they  must  be  settled  some- 
where, and  there  should  be  complete  separa- 
tion, lie  said  that  the  Indians  were  hostile 
to  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway 
because  it  divided  their  buffalo  range. 

The  Republican  of  August  21,  1867,  reports 
that  Governor  Butler  is  still  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  recent  outbreak,  organizing  a  force  to 
repel  the  invaders.  Beatrice  and  Big  Sandy 
seem  to  be  the  only  parts  yet  menaced.  The 
same  paper  contains  a  dispatch  from  Governor 
1  >a\  id  Butler  to  his  secretary,  Charles  II.  Gere, 
(  iinaba,  dated  Big  Sandy,  August  11,  1867,  as 
follows :  "Send  100  stand  arms,  50  rounds 
cartridges  to  each,  to  D.  C.  Jenkins,  Brown- 
ville.  Please  send  immediately.  The  Indians 
are  on  the  war  path.''  The  same  paper  reports 
that  three  men  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Big  Sandy  on  the  8th  of  August,  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Beatrice.  The  Republican  of 
September  25,  1867,  contains  a  letter  from 
North  Platte,  dated  the  18th  inst.,  saying  that 
the  peace  commissioners,  and  the  Indian  chiefs, 
Standing  Elk,  Swift  Bear,  Pawnee  Killer, 
Spotted  Tail,  Man  that  Walks  Under  the 
Ground,  and  Big  Mouth  are  there  for  nego- 
tiations. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Territorial  Products 


"DOTH  Bryant  and  Parker  discerned 
*-*  with  prophetic  eye  the  potential  agri- 
cultural riches  of  the  Nebraska  country.  After 
passing  through  northeastern  Kansas  and 
southeastern  Nebraska  along  the  valley 
of  the  Blue,  Bryant  remarked  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  single  objection  of  want  of 
timber,  "the  country  appears  to  be  the  most 
desirable,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of 
any  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  possesses 
such  natural  wealth  and  beauties,  that  at  some 
future  day  it  will  be  the  Eden  of  America. 
When  that  epoch  arrives,  he  who  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  then  a  traveler  along  this 
route,  may  stand  upon  one  of  the  high  undu- 
lations, and  take  in  at  a  single  glance,  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps  a  thousand  villas  and  cottages, 
with  their  stately  parks,  blooming  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds ;  their  white  walls  seen 
through  the  embowering  foliage,  and  glittering 
in  the  sunbeams  from  every  hilltop  and  slope 
of  these  magnificent  plains."  Even  the  cyni- 
cally inclined  Kelly's  prejudices  were  melted 
by  the  charming  prospect  of  the  country  along 
the  two  Blue  rivers : 

Knolls  of  gigantic  dimensions,  covered  with 
fine  timber  in  young  foliage,  being  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  plain,  which  was  intersected 
with  numbers  of  streamlets,  all  tributaries  of 
the  Little  Blue ;  clumps  of  trees  standing  here 
and  there  in  the  different  angles  formed  by 
their  courses.  All  it  required  to  complete  its 
pastoral  charms  being  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  the  neat  but  unpretending  cottage  of  the 
shepherd  peeping  from  the  shady  grove. 

But  in  the  dimmer  distance  of  1835  Parker 
was  moved  to  enthusiastic  prophecy  at  sight  of 
the  fertile  land  between  the  Elkhorn  and  the 
Platte.  "This  amazing  extent  of  most  fertile 
land  will  not  continue  to  be  the  wandering 
ground  of  a  few  thousand  Indians,  with  only 


a  very  few  acres  under  cultivation.  .  .  The 
herds  of  buffalo  which  once  fattened  upon 
these  meadows  .,  .  .  and  the  deer  which 
once  cropped  the  grass  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  antelopes  have  fled  away ;  and  shall  soli- 
tude reign  here  till  the  end  of  time?  No: 
Here  shall  be  heard  the  din  of  business,  and 
the  church-going  bell  shall  sound  far  and 
wide."  Mr.  Parker  insists  that  unless  the  In- 
dians are  brought  under  civilization  and 
Christianity  they  will  continue  to  melt  away. 
He  was  not  sociologist  enough  to  see  that  the 
contact  and  competition  with  the  race  that 
should  teach  them  the  new  faith  and  bestow 
the  new  knowledge  would  hasten  rather  than 
prevent  their  extirpation. 

All  of  the  early  travelers  from  the  '30s  to 
the  '50s  speak  of  the  heavy  rain-storms  which 
they  encountered  all  the  way  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  Fort  Kearney.  Their  reports 
seem  to  corroborate  the  most  authentic  records 
upon  this  subject,  that  there  has  been  no 
change  of  climate  in  regard  to  rainfall  since 
those  times. 

Though  Father  DeSmet's  spiritual  vision 
was  all  pervasive,  yet  it  did  not  interfere  with 
his  material  insight  which  was  far  keener  than 
that  of  his  literary  contemporaries;  for  this  is 
the  picture  he  paints  of  the  Plains  of  1851: 

Between  the  Nebraska  and  the  Wasecha, 
or  Vermillion,  for  about  four  hundred  miles, 
the  forests  are  vast  and  beautiful,  often  inter- 
sected by  rich  prairies  of  turf  and  verdure. 
This  contrast  delights  the  traveler.  Every 
time  he  enters  the  desert  he  cannot  refrain 
from  admiring  this  succession  of  forests  and 
plains,  this  series  of  hills  which  encircle  them 
and  present  such  a  variety  of  forms  —  here 
and  there  covered  with  trees  and  underwood 
of  a  thousand  kinds,  sometimes  rising,  bold, 
rugged  cliffs,  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hun- 
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dred  feet,  and  then  noble  plains,  ascending 
gradually,  with  scattered  groves,  so  pleasing  to 
the  sight  that  Art  seems  to  have  crowned  the 
work  of  Nature.  We  wonder  that  we  do  not 
see  farms,  barns  and  fences.  .  .  Nature 
seems  to  have  lavished  its  gifts  on  this  region ; 
and  without  being  a  prophet,  I  can  predict  a 
future    far    unlike   the   past    for   this    desert. 

.  These  plains,  naturally  so  rich  and 
verdant,  seem  to  invite  the  husbandman  to 
run  the  furrow,  and  promise  an  ample  reward 
to  the  slightest  toil.  Heavy  forests  await  the 
woodman  —  and  rocks  the  stone-cutter.  .  . 
Broad  farms,  with  orchards  and  vineyards 
and  alive  with  domestic  animals  and  poultry, 
will  cover  these  desert  plains,  to  provide  for 
thickcoming  cities,  which  will  rise  as  if  by 
enchantment,  with  dome  and  tower,  church 
and  college,  school  and  house,  hospital  and 
asylum.  I  speak  here  principally  of  the  region 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kansas  to  that 
of  the  Niobrarah  or  Eau  qui  coule,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  the  Black  Hills,  continuing 
along  their  crest  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
thence  it  follows  southwardly  the  already  ex- 
isting limits  of  Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
This   region     contains    several    large    rivers, 

.  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Platte, 
the  two  rivers  just  named,  and  the  head-wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas,  Osage,  and  Red.  .  . 
This  great  territory  will  hold  an  immense 
population,  destined  to  form  several  great  and 
flourishing   states. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  for  rea- 
sons pointed  out,  the  social  beginnings  of  Ne- 
braska were  factitious  and  not  a  gradual 
growth  like  the  settlement  of  the  eastward 
states;  and  for  several  years  after  the  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  territory  the  political 
field  was  cultivated  with  much  greater  as- 
siduity than  any  other.  Four  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  territory,  we  are  told, 

Scarcely  any  produce  enough  to  support 
themselves.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land,  en- 
tered and  owned  by  men  who  live  among  us, 
are  allowed  to  lie  idle  doing  no  more  good 
to  the  community  than  v  hen  the  land  was 
owned  by  the  native  savages.  .  .  We  have 
now  a  home  demand  larger  by  far  than  we 
can  possibly  supply,  with  ready  sale,  good 
prices,  and  prompt  pay,  for  everything  we 
can    produce. 

The  further  statement  is  made  that  the 
federal  government  had,  during  that  season, 
shipped  vast  quantities  of  farm  products  from 


the  east  through  Otoe  county  "to  the  different 

military  stations  west  of  here." 

In  1858  it  was  said  that  the  development  of 
farming  had  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  last  year 
and  almost  wholly  in  the  last  two  years. 
"Previous  to  the  last  season,  farmers,  or  those 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  were  engaged,  in 
common  with  other  classes,  in  speculating,  and 
did  not  consider  the  tilling  of  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently remunerative."  But  "hard  times  came 
on,  speculation  ceased,  dealing  in  fancy  town 
shares  and  'city'  property  suddenly  fell  below 
par  to  a  ruinously  poor  business,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  chief,  first,  and  best 
employment  in  Nebraska  —  agriculture  — 
was  resorted  to,  with  some  as  a  necessity,  with 
others  because  it  would  pay  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  business." 

In  May,  1859,  Pollard  &  Sheldon,  of  the 
Weeping  Water  Falls  flouring  mill,  were  de- 
livering sacks  of  meal  at  Wyoming  for  ship- 
ment below ;  and  the  encouraged  editor  re- 
marks that.  "This  begins  to  look  like  'living 
at  home  and  boarding  at  the  same  place.'  Two 
years  ago  the  citizens  of  this  county  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  supplies  furnished  us  via 
the  Missouri  river ;  but  now  scarcely  a  boat 
departs  but  it  is  loaded  to  the  guards  with  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  seeking  a 
market  in  the  south  and  east."  The  News  ob- 
serves that  crops  in  Nebraska  never  looked 
better  than  at  this  season,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity there  would  be  an  immense  surplus  of 
corn ;  also  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus 
of  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  grain  except 
wheat  in  the  territory  that  fall.  The  same 
paper  remarks  that  "there  have  never  been  in- 
jurious  frosts  here." 

Three  years  later  an  important  change  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  chief,  or  almost  sole 
legitimate  industry  of  Nebraska  is  noted: 

Until  within  the  past  year  we  as  a  territory 
were  rton-producers.  We  were  not  raising 
our  own  supplies,  and  many  of  our  citizens 
were  indebted  to  eastern  parties  for  loans  con- 
tracted during  the  period  of  speculation,  on 
which  they  were  paying  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest;  and  what  little  money  we  had  in  the 
territory  continued  steadily  to  flow  to  other 
parts  in  exchange  fur  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption.      Now    behold    the    change! 
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We  are  exporting  largely  of  our  native  pro- 
ducts and  the  surplus  so  largely  exceeds  our 
consumption,  or  imports,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years,  exchange  is  in  our  favor. 
The  supply  of  exchange  on  New  York  and  the 
east,  together  with  that  made  by  the  shipments 
of  gold  dust,  is  continually  exceeding  the  de- 
mand, and  the  result  is  that  in  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  City,  the  principal  places  where 
gold  dust  is  negotiated  and  sold,  exchange, 
though  nominally  selling  at  one-half  premium, 
is  in  reality  a  drug  on  the  market.  Money  is 
flowing  into  the  territory  from  all  directions. 

Indian  corn  was  established  as  the  principal 
Nebraska  crop  long  before  white  occupation. 


Lawson  Sheldon 
Prominent  resident  of  Cass  county 

Coronado  found  the  Indians  cultivating  this 
staple  cereal  in  1541.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Allis, 
the  missionary,  observes  that  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians in  Nebraska,  with  whom  he  dwelt  in 
1835,  had  a  good  corn  crop,  "and  as  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  they  enjoyed  it  hugely."  Major 
Long  found  the  Pawnees  in  their  villages 
about  the  Loup  cultivating  corn  with  success. 
"Fool  Robe,  their  chief,  excused  himself  from 
feasting  us,  saying  his  squaws  were  all  absent 
at  the  corn  fields." 

King  corn  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
earliest  settlers ;  and  we  find  a  local  chronicler, 


after  noting  the  first  load  of  corn  for  the  sea- 
son for  sale  on  the  streets  at  85  cents  —  "price 
has  usually  been  $2.00"  —  exulting  in  the 
thought  that  supremacy  in  corn  had  gone  suc- 
cessively from  Ohio,  to  Indiana,  to  Illinois,  to 
Missouri  and  to  Iowa,  and  "now  NEBRAS- 
KA is  about  to  be  crowned  the  conqueror  of 
the  conquerors."  We  are  told  that  in  1860 
corn,  so  far,  was  the  staple  production,  but 
the  experience  of  last  season  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion that  the  climate  was  not  suited  to  wheat. 
Coronado  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain 
states  that  he  found  in  the  Quivera  country 
"prunes  (plums)  like  those  of  Spain  and  nuts 
and  very  good  sweet  grapes  and  mulberries." 
Wild  grapes  are  mentioned  by  the  earliest  set- 
tlers as  growing  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and 
their  enthusiastic  expressions  about  the  abun- 
dance of  this  fruit  remind  one  of  those  of  the 
children  of  Israel  who  had  gone  to  spy  out 
the  unknown  Canaan :  "Now  the  time  was 
the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes  .  .  .  and 
they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eschol  and  cut 
down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster 
of  grapes  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a 
staff." 

The  editor  of  the  Arrow  possessed  to  a  re- 
markable degree  that  quality  of  imagination 
which  underlies  appreciation,  and  the  first 
number  of  this  paper  tells  us  that  "there  is 
the  greatest  profusion  of  wild  fruits  in  the 
territory  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  coun- 
try," and  then,  in  its  own  spelling,  as  free  from 
the  bonds  of  conventional  usage  as  the  society 
of  the  plains  on  which  it  is  encamped,  goes  on 
to  mention  them:  "Plums,  grapes,  goos- 
berries,  strawberries,  rhaspberries,  currents, 
cherries,  haws  and  hackberries.  Many  other 
minor  varieties  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
locality,  and  exceedingly  fine  and  large." 

The  press  continues  to  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  abundance  of  wild  fruits,  which  no 
doubt  were  valued  as  an  important  part  of  the 
food  supply.  As  late  as  August  13,  1859,  it 
was  said  that  "there  are  quantities  of  wild 
grapes  growing  along  the  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
souri in  this  vicinity,  and  on  the  island  op- 
posite. Stacks  of  them  are  being  gathered  and 
pressed  into  wine,  jell  and  a  hundred  other 
useful  domestic    purposes.      Large    quantities 
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are  being  used  at  the  hotels  in  drinkables,  add- 
ing great  flavor  and  richness  to  the  liquid. 
The  grape  is  of  a  superior  quality,  surpassing 
everything  we  have  ever  seen." 

In  1862  one  of  these  local  historians  breaks 
out  ill  an  almost  rapturous,  but  not  overdone 
description  of  the  richness  of  the  Nemaha  val- 
leys : 

The  Big  Muddy  across  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Nemaha  county  is  also  well  timbered. 
The  forest  trees  are  generally  burr  oak,  wal- 
nut, hackberry,  ash,  red  and  white  elm,  maple 
and  mulberry.  The  wild  plum  —  a  rich  fruit 
—  grows  everywhere  in  extensive  thickets. 
Wild  cherries  are  interspersed  throughout  all 
the  groves.  The  woods  abound  with  a  sort  of 
grape  which  has  been  proven  by  experiment 
to  need  but  little  cultivation  to  make  it  a  use- 
ful luxury.  Wild  gooseberry  bushes,  bearing 
a  fruit  quite  as  large  as  the  garden  berry  and 
much  more  palatable  are  very  plentiful. 
Raspberries  fill  the  underbrush ;  and  in  every 
glade  or  corner  of  the  prairies,  where  they  are 
protected  from  the  annual  fires,  strawberries 
bud.  flower,  and  waste  their  luscious  fruit. 
Game  is  yet  plentiful.  Wild  turkeys,  prairie 
fowl,  curlew,  geese,  ducks,  sand  hill  cranes, 
pigeons,  etc.,  are  found  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  reward  the  chase  of  the  laziest  sportsman. 
Coyotes,  wolf,  catamount,  wild  cat,  badger, 
otter,  musk  rat,  mink,  coon,  squirrel,  rabbit 
and  beaver  skins  can  be  had  at  all  times  for 
the  labor  of  shooting  or  trapping.  Deer,  elk 
and  antelope  are  still  within  reasonable  range 
of  the  Missouri  river  settlements.  The  buf- 
falo have  been  driven  back  from  the  frontier, 
although  a  trip  of  two  or  three  days  in  the 
spring  or  fall  to  the  plains  beyond  the  Big 
Blue  will  bring  the  hunter  to  vast  herds  of 
them,  pursuing  their  semi-annual  migrations. 
Rattlesnakes,  copperheads,  bull-snakes,  go- 
phers and  ground-squirrels  in  great  numbers 
make  some  of  the  annoyances  to  which  the 
settler  is  subjected. 

As  we  follow  the  editor  of  the  Arrow,  of 
excellent  fancy,  to  the  farthest  frontier,  at 
Wood  River  Center,  we  find  him  reveling  in 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  horticultural 
bounties  of  nature :  "Rich,  brown  clusters  of 
grapes  —  large,  juicy  and  sweet,  tho'  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Of  plums  we  never  saw  so  large, 
or  quality  better,  growing  wild,  and  they  seem 
to  be  abundant,  we  enjoyed  them  to  a  'ful- 
ness.' "  It  is  noted  in  the  same  paragraph 
that  "trees  cut  by  beaver  and  numerous  paths, 


slides,  and  dams  are  found  along  Wood 
river." 

An  item  in  the  Huntsman's  Echo  is  of  in- 
terest because  it  advises  us  of  the  early  re- 
sponse of  Nebraska  soil  to  the  hand  of  the 
cultivator  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  pioneer 
who  was  afterward  to  become  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  governor  of  the  state.  The  editor  re- 
ports that  he  has  received  a  present  of  the 
largest  and  finest  watermelon  of  the  season 
from  J.  E.  Boyd  who  has  "a  most  delightful 
and  eligible  farm  seven  miles  above  — com- 
fortable buildings,  several  hundred  acres 
fenced  and  near  200  in  crops,  a  pleasant  and 
an  agreeable  lady  and  a  pretty  baby." 

The  first  legislative  committee  on  territo- 
rial library  was  not  lacking  in  imagination, 
either,  judging  by  its  report  made  through 
Councilman  Samuel  E.  Rogers,  on  that  part 
of  the  governor's  message  which  related  to 
minerals,  thus : 

For  heavy  forest  we  do  find  a  complete 
equivalent  in  the  vast  coal  beds  which  lie  em- 
bosomed in  our  beautiful  territory.  Enough 
has  been  ascertained  already  by  the  observa- 
tion and  researches  of  the  squatter  citizen  to 
satisfy  the  incredulous  that  we  have  coal 
enough  for  empires  and  to  spare.  This  min- 
eral wealth  has  presented  itself  in  numerous 
openings  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nemaha  rivers,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  Platte  from  its  mouth  to  its  far 
distant  source.  There  is  no  portion  of  our 
territory  yet  explored  by  the  settler  which 
does  not  possess  ample  quarries  of  choice  and 
durable  building  rock,  from  many  of  which 
samples  have  been  taken  admitting  a  polish 
approaching  that  of  marble.  We  have  also 
had  credible  information  from  residents  of 
Burt  county  that  extensive  quarries  of  red 
marble  have  been  found  in  that  county  which 
admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  Red  sand-stone 
also  exists  in  the  same  vicinity  which  is 
worked  from  the  quarry  with  great  facility, 
and  which  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere becomes  so  hard  as  to  render  it  an 
excellent  and  durable  building  material.  Gran- 
ite is  said  to  exist  also  in  the  more  northern 
counties.  Trappers  of  intelligence  assert  that 
large  specimens  of  almost  pure  copper  ore, 
easily  obtained,  may  be  procured  some  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  west  of  the  more  northern 
counties.  .  .  Trappers  have  brought  into 
settlements  from  near  this  vicinity  specimens 
of  rock-salt  in  samples  sufficiently  large,  and 
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of  quality  pure  enough  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  this  great  staple  may  yet  be  mined  in 
ample  quantities  in  our  own  territory  without 
being  subjected  to  freight  and  charges  incur- 
red in  carrying  this  commodity  from  Turk's 
island. 

This  quotation  is  not  from  the  Arabian 
Nights  but  from  the  journal  of  the  first  ter- 
ritorial council   (p.  60). 

The  source  of  the  early  lumber  supply  is 
pointed  out  in  an  item  in  the  Nebraska  Ad- 
vertiser of  February  26,  1857,  which  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  fact  that  the  sawmill  at 
Brownville  had  "thawed  out"  and  had  begun 
to  cut  lumber  faster  than  any  other  mill  in 
Nebraska.  The  Advertiser  advises  the  pro- 
prietors —  Noel,  Lake,  and  Emerson  —  that 
they  will  have  to  run  day  and  night  to  supply 
the  demand  for  lumber.  Not  less  than  fifty 
buildings  were  to  be  erected  at  Brownville 
during  the  ensuing  season.  The  Nebraska 
City  News  notes  that  Lowne's  shingle  factory 
is  turning  out  40,000  excellent  Cottonwood 
shingles  a  week.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
was  given  to  gold  mining  by  the  settlers  of 
present  Nebraska  during  the  times  of  feverish 
excitement  over  the  discoveries  of  that  metal 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Denver.  The  Omaha 
Republican  notes  that  Kountze  Brothers, 
bankers  of  Omaha,  had  bought  from  the  gold 
mines  since  January  1,  1860,  gold  dust  to  the 
amount  of  $4,850,  and  to  the  amount  of  $19,- 
000  during  the  year. 

The  Omaha  Ncbraskian  reports  that,  not- 
withstanding the  dry  season,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley  are  abundantly  fine  and  heavy  and 
seem  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  cereals. 
The  N ebraskian  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Wood  river  country  was  the  best  wheat-grow- 
ing region  in  Nebraska  and  that  that  cereal 
would  be  a  great  staple  there.  The  Nebraska 
City  Nezvs  advises  farmers  to  sow  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  as  it  was  the  best  paying  crop 
last  season.  There  was  to  be  a  large  steam 
mill  built  at  Nebraska  City  so  that  farmers 
would  no  longer  be  annoyed  and  inconve- 
nienced in  getting  their  grists  ground. 

As  early  as  August  14,  1863,  the  Ncbraskian 
announces  that  the  crop  of  both  winter  and 
spring   wheat    was    very   fine   that   year   and 


strongly  urges  its  increased  cultivation ;  so 
that  the  general  cultivation  of  this  cereal  which 
has  been  in  actual  practice  only  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  a  recrudescence  of  this 
early  theory  and  practice  rather  than  an  orig- 
inal enterprise.  The  Omaha  Republican  an- 
nounces that  Nebraska  has  become  a  wheat- 
exporting  state  with  St.  Louis  the  principal 
market.  Nebraska  wheat  commanded  a  higher 
price  by  ten  cents  a  bushel  in  St.  Louis  than 
the  same  grain  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  Republican  confidently  prophe- 
sies that  Nebraska  is  destined  to  be  a  great 
wheat-growing  region  ;  and  the  prophecy  seems 
to  be  in  process  of  fulfilment  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Nebraska  City  News  copies  from  the 
first  number  of  the  Democrat  of  Dakota  City 
an  account  of  great  crops  of  corn  raised  in  the 
past  year  in  Dakota,  Dixon,  and  Cedar  coun- 
ties. There  were  over  200  improved  farms  in 
Dakota  county  at  that  time  and  3,000  acres  of 
corn.  The  yield  generally  ran  up  to  70,  80, 
90,  and  100  bushels  an  acre.  For  a  climax  it 
was  noted  that  Alex  MacCready  —  who  after- 
ward became  well  known  as  a  leader  of  the 
Greenback  party  and  editor  of  a  greenback 
newspaper  —  raised  140  bushels  an  acre.  The 
chronicler  doubtless  assumed  that  due  allow- 
ance would  be  made  for  inflation  in  these 
figures.  Dixon  county  at  that  time  was  rais- 
ing much  wheat  which  was  ground  at  the 
Ponca  mills.  The  Ncbraskian  of  August  7, 
1863,  rejoices  that  that  season  was  one  of 
great  crops  all  round,  including  winter  and 
spring  wheat.  Corn  averaged  from  80  to  100 
bushels  an  acre.  The  faithful  chroniclers  of 
the  early  press  show  us  that  there  were  occa- 
sional crop  failures  in  those  days  on  account 
of  drouth,  just  as  in  these  later  years.  For 
example,  the  Advertiser  of  July  12,  1860,  notes 
that,  owing  to  drouth  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  the  straw  of  wheat  was  short,  but  the 
head  and  grain  were  full,  large,  and  plump. 
The  same  paper  notes  that  "owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive drouth  the  present  season  crops  will 
fall  very  short  of  what  they  would  have  been 
ordinarily.  Wheat  fair,  sod  corn  and  po- 
tatoes a  failure,  corn  well  worked,  fair."  The 
Nezvs  of  August  7,  1867,  states  that  there  were 
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fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  in  that  county 
that  year —  over  10,000  acres  of  wheat  with 
an  average  of  26  bushels  an  acre. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory there  was  undoubtedly  a  general  impres- 
sion that  those  parts  west  of  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  Missouri  river 
were  not  fit  for  successful  cultivation,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as  to 
whether  trees  or  useful  crops  would  grow 
successfully  on  the  uplands  even  within  the 
narrow  strip  in  question. 

But  the  Huntsman's  Echo  of  April  25,  1861, 
overcomes  the  presumption  and  prophecy  of 
the  wiseacres  by  the  results  of  actual  expe- 
rience when  it  says  of  the  Wood  river  valley 
that,  "corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  roots  grow  to 
perfection.  For  melons  and  other  vines  the 
fruit  is  almost  spontaneous ;  we  never  saw  so 
sweet  grown."  The  timber  consisted  of  Cot- 
tonwood, elm,  ash,  hackberry,  box-elder,  and 
oak ;  and  eighteen  miles  below  there  was  a 
sawmill,  lumber  being  $30  per  thousand  feet. 
There  was  a  "one  horse"  grist  mill  at  Wood 
River  Center.  The  vast  emigration  going  up 
the  valley  at  that  time  demanded  far  more  of 
the  products  of  the  region  than  the  supply, 
and  corn  brought  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per 
bushel;  flour,  $5  to  $7  per  hundred;  potatoes, 
$2  per  bushel ;  butter,  25  cents  a  pound,  and 
eggs  25  cents  a  dozen.  "We  have  growing 
apples,  peaches,  English  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  strawberries  set  out 
last  year.  They  stood  the  winter  well  and 
look  fine."  In  wild  fruits  there  was  abun- 
dance of  the  finest  of  plums,  grapes,  goose- 
berries, black  currants,  choke-cherries,  and 
sand-cherries.  In  every  issue  during  the  two 
summers  of  the  life  of  the  Echo  the  far-seeing 
editor  prophesied  as  to  the  future  agricultural 
greatness  of  the  Wood  river  valley. 

The  hope,  courage,  and  foresight  of  the 
leaders  of  the  little  band  of  venturesome  pio- 
neers soon  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and 
we  find  Governor  Black  in  his  optimistic  "pro- 
motion" message  of  1859  urging  settlers  to 
plant  trees.  The  alert  George  Francis  Train 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  tree  planting  in  the 
Omaha  Herald,  and  in  the   fall  of    1867  the 


Nebraska  City  News  and  the  <  taaha  Herald 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant  topic.     The  Nebraska   Advertiser,   while 
under  the  editorial  guidance  of  R.  W.  Furnas, 
kept  the  subject  of   fruit  tree  and  shrubbery 
planting  constantly   before   its   readers.     The 
editor  of  the  Herald  was  so  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  tree  planting  as  to  abrupt- 
ly set  aside  his  anti-paternalism  principles  and 
prejudices   while   he  urged   the  people  to  pe- 
tition Governor  Saunders  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  "to  lend  encouragement 
to  some  well  digested  plan."     The  editor  had 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  general  govern- 
ment might  undertake  systematic  tree  planting 
in  the  western  states.     The  auspicious  begin- 
ning   in    the    Nebraska    sand-hills    justifies, 
though     somewhat     tardily,     the     wish,     the 
thought,  and  the  guessing  of  the  Herald  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago.     Citizens  of  Nebraska 
of  the  present  day  need  not  be  told  of  the 
industry  and  eloquence  with  which  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  who  was  to  win  national  fame  in  later 
years  as  the  author  of  Arbor  Day,  and  Dr. 
George  L.  Miller,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Omaha  Herald,  of  which  he  was  editor,  and 
by  his  own  vigorous  example,  championed  and 
promoted  the  cause  of  tree  planting  in  Ne- 
braska.    To  these  prominent  pioneers,  as  well 
as  many  not  so  well  known,  the  present  com- 
monwealth owes  an  incalculable  debt  for  won- 
derful results  of  their  courageous   faith  and 
foresight  in  beauty  and  in  more  material  good. 
There  was  about  the  same  degree  of  appre- 
hension felt  by  the  early  pioneers  in  regard  to 
the  invasion  of  grasshoppers  as  to  the  recur- 
rence of  drouth.     The  grasshopper  scourge, 
while  always  menacing  and  much  of  the  time 
destructive,  up  to  the  early  '70s,  yet  proved 
to  be  a  temporary  incident  of  the  wildness  and 
uncultivated  condition  of  the  Plains.    In  1857 
the  Advertiser  complains  that  "grasshoppers 
have  been  mowing  the  prairie  farms  for  some 
time."     The    Huntsman's    Echo    "regrets    to 
learn  that  clouds  of  grasshoppers   migrating 
south  have  for  several  days  been  doing  con- 
siderable   damage  at    some    of    the    ranches 
above."     The  Omaha  Republican  of  June  16, 
1865,  notes  the  presence  of  myriads  of  young 
grasshoppers  in  the  northern  counties  making 
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sad  havoc  with  the  crops.  "That  region  has 
suffered  from  this  scourge  several  times  be- 
fore, and  if  the  ravages  this  year  are  as  great 
as  they  were  last  it  is  enough  to  depopulate 
the  country."  In  1866  the  Plattsmouth  Herald 
states  that  grasshoppers  are  making  sad  havoc 
of  vegetation  in  Salt  Creek  and  Weeping 
Water  regions.  The  Nebraska  City  News 
says :  "From  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
country  we  hear  complaints  of  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers.  Fields  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
etc.,  are  being  swept  away  in  a  single  day.  The 
gardens  in  the  city  have  suffered  terribly  from 
their    onslaught."     By    July     1st    the    News 


Grasshopper  Scene,  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  1874 

breaks  out  in  rejoicing  because,  "Northward 
the  grasshoppers  take  their  course.  Not  one 
remains  to  tell  the  ravages  done  by  them.  The 
chickens  since  their  departure  are  dying  of 
starvation.  They  refuse  to  eat  anything  but 
fresh  grasshoppers."  The  same  paper  ad- 
vises settlers  to  let  the  grass  on  the  prairies 
remain  until  spring  and  then  burn  it  and 
40,000  millions  of  young  grasshoppers. 

Prospecting  for  coal  was  carried  on  in  the 
South  Platte  section  in  1867  with  a  good  deal 
of  hope  if  not  enthusiasm.  The  Omaha  Her- 
ald of  March  22d  congratulates  J.  Sterling 
Morton  on  his  pluck  and  perseverance  in  solv- 


ing the  coal  question.  "A  considerable  vein 
is  already  producing  coal  of  as  pure  and  un- 
adulterated a  quality  as  Pennsylvania  ever 
placed  upon  the  markets  of  the  world."  The 
Home  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Nebraska 
City,  at  this  time  had  a  shaft  down  100  feet 
on  Mr.  Morton's  farm,  and  the  News  of 
March  27th  says,  "Doubters  may  sneer,  but 
the  result  will  show  that  pluck,  faith,  and 
works  are  always  rewarded  with  success."  Un- 
fortunately these  optimistic  coal  miners  were 
counting  more  upon  a  very  vulnerable,  though 
venerable  maxim  than  upon  scientific  data. 
The  basis  of  the  Herald's  hopes  were  "several 
large  blocks"  of  this  coal  "brought  from  Mor- 
ton's mines."  The  qualities  which  failed  of 
success  in  the  quest  for  coal,  however,  achieved 
it  on  the  same  ground  by  adaptation  to  na- 
ture's intention  afid  provision.-  The  News  of 
October  28,  1867,  notes  that  the  editor,  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  raised  that  year  fifty  bushels 
of  apples  on  300  trees.  As  early  as  Septem- 
ber 19,  1861,  the  Advertiser  pins  its  faith  to 
peaches :  "They  have  done  well  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Nebraska  the  present  season.  There 
need  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  fruit  of  al- 
most all  kinds  being  raised  successfully.  This 
is  the  first  season  that  peach  trees  have  borne 
to  any  extent,  but  this  year  they  have  'literally 
broke  down'  where  they  have  grown  on  the 
uplands.  The  highest  and  most  exposed  posi- 
tions hereabouts  have  produced  the  most 
abundant  crops."  It  was  nearly  forty  years 
later  that  experiments  in  peach  raising  in 
southern  Nebraska  were  carried  on  with  suf- 
ficient thoroughness  to  justify  the  faith  of  Mr. 
Furnas,  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser. 

The  production  of  salt  was  the  object  of 
more  faith,  hope,  and  enthusiasm  than  that 
of  coal,  and  proved  equally  illusive;  though  in 
the  earlier  days,  before  means  of  transporta- 
tion had  been  established,  the  salt  springs  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Lincoln  were  of 
great  practical  benefit.  They  attracted  the 
attention  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  earliest 
settlers,  and  as  late  as  1867  probably  had  more 
influence  in  establishing  the  capital  of  the 
state  in  their  neighborhood  than  any  other 
legitimate  consideration.  We  find  merchants 
of  Nebraska  City  advertising  in  the  News  of 
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April  21,    I860,   that   they   had    for  sale  "the 
best  and  tinest  article  of  table  salt,  gathered 
from  the  banks  of  Salt  creek,  forty  miles  di- 
rectly west  of  this  city.     Nature  is  the  only 
evaporator  used   in   the   manufacture  of   this 
salt."     The  Nezvs  of  April  28th  relates  that  a 
sample   of   some   thirty   bushels   of    the   very 
neatest  and  best  of  table  salt  had  been  brought 
for  its  inspection,  and  it  had  been  "scraped  up 
from  the  banks  of  Salt  creek  with  a  shovel. 
The  probability   is  that  the  salt,  as   well   as 
gold,  silver,  and  coal  mines  of  Nebraska  are 
inexhaustible."     The  News  of  May  25,  1861, 
notes    that   a    train   of    three    wagons    passed 
through  Nebraska  City  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  at  the  springs  fifty  miles  west. 
The  same  paper  says  that,  "A  gentleman  the 
other  day  brought  in   from   Salt  creek    1800 
pounds  of  as  fine  salt  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  met  with  ready  sale.     There  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  out  there."  The  Nezvs  of  September  14, 
1861,  reports  that  there  are  "four  salt  basins 
of  a  thousand  acres  each  —  except  one  small 
one  —  filled  with  small  springs  that  during  the 
night  ooze  out  their  briny   waters  and  cover 
the  plateaus  with  a  thick  scum  of  salt.     They 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  dur- 
ing the  night  time  covering  the  entire  surface 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  acres  and  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.     By  nine  o'clock  of 
an    ordinarily    dry    day,    with    sunshine,    the 
waters  have  sunk  away,  or  rather  evaporated, 
leaving  a  crust  of  salt.     There  are  at  present 
ten  furnaces."     The  Advertiser  reports  that  a 
number  of  persons  from  Nemaha  county  and 
Atchison  county,   Missouri,   had  been  out  to 
the  salt  springs  in  Saline  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties manufacturing  salt  for  winter  use.  "They 
all  returned  with  their  wagons  filled  with  the 
very  best  quality  of  salt.     The  salt  manufac- 
tured at  these  springs  is  precisely  the  same  as 
we  get  in  small  sacks  called  table  salt.     Here- 
after there  will  be  but  little  salt  brought  up 
the  river  for  this  region  of  the  country."     The 
Nezvs  of  June  28,   1862,  in  a  description  of 
Salt  creek  valley,  says  that  along  this  valley 
and  near  some  of  its  tributaries  the  saline  de- 
posits and  springs  are  found,  the  first  of  them 
in  township  8,  and  thence  to  township  12  they 
are     of     frequent     occurrence.       The     more 


southerly  are  not  of  very  great  value.  In 
township  10  of  ranges  6  and  7  are  found  the 
great  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient strength  and  supply  to  make  the  manufac- 
ture profitable.  The  News  of  June  7,  1862, 
notes  that  the  surveyor  general  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  "is  about  to  visit  and  reexamine  the 
saline  lands  lying  west  of  this  city  in  Calhoun 
county." 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
2,  1867,  in  that  year  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  made 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  in  his- 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  he  stated 
that  there  was  a  great  salt  basin  near  the 
town  of  Lancaster,  covering  400  acres,  another 
of  200  acres  between  Oak  creek  and  Salt  creek 
and  a  third  of  like  extent,  called  Kenosha 
basin,  on  the  Little  Salt,  besides  numerous 
small  basins  on  Middle  creek.  The  largest 
spring  was  on  Salt  creek,  from  which  four 
gallons  of  salt  water  a  minute  flowed  in  a 
single  stream  out  of  sand  rock.  "From  June 
to  November,  1866,  two  companies  were  oper- 
ating in  these  basins,  producing  in  that  time 
about  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  salt." 

The  News  of  March  20,  1867,  quotes  the 
prediction  of  the  Omaha  Herald  that,  "What 
the  Saline  springs  have  been  to  New  York,  the 
Lancaster  salt  springs  are  certain  to  be  to  Ne- 
braska. .  .  Salt  can  be  manufactured  by 
solar  evaporation  at  Lancaster  and  laid  down 
upon  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  eight  cents  per  bushel.  It  now 
brings  in  this  market  $1.50  per  bushel."  The 
Herald  of  March  22,  1867,  insists  that,  "The 
waters  of  Lancaster  contain  more  of  the  great 
staple  than  the  Syracuse  water  by  actual  meas- 
urement" ;  and  it  insists  that  they  can  be 
evaporated  by  the  solar  method  at  a  cost  of, 
eight  cents  a  bushel.  A  vexatious  question 
arose  as  to  whether  these  salt  springs  were 
saline  lands  under  the  law  and  so  reserved 
from  private  sale.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office  for  1861 
states  that  the  notes  of  the  deputy  surveyor 
in  1857  show  that  there  was  a  small  establish- 
ment for  boiling  the  water  for  salt  making  on 
section  22,  township  10.  in  that  year:  and 
that  he  had  "discovered  valuable  salt  springs 
along  the  bed  of  the  creek  and  in  sections  22, 
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23,  34,  and  37."     The  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior had  advised  him  that  the  delegate   (pre- 
sumably the  delegate  to  Congress,  Mr.  Daily) 
had  informed  him  that  there  was  "good  reason 
to  believe  that  large  quantities  of  saline  lands 
have  been  reported  as  ordinary  lands  by  fraud- 
ulent collusion    between    the    surveyors    and 
speculators."     On    the     12th    of    September, 
1859,  John  W.  Prey  located  military  land  war- 
rants on  320  acres  of  these  lands,  which  in- 
cluded the  best  of  the  springs,  in  sections  21 
and  22,  township  10  north  of  range  6  east,  and 
the  certificates  were  issued  by  Andrew  Hop- 
kins, register  of  the  land  office  at  Nebraska 
City.     Mr.  Prey  had  obtained  these  warrants 
from  J.  S.  Morton,  who  held  them  as  agent 
for  eastern  owners.      As    they    were    worth 
their  face  for  land  entry  but  were  below  par 
in  the  market,  there  might  be  mutual  advan- 
tage in  this  arrangement.     Patents  for  these 
lands  were  sent  to  the  land  office,  but  before 
they  were  delivered  the  question  whether  the 
lands  were  open  to  private  entry  arose,  and 
the  patents  were  withheld  by  the  order  of  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office.     In 
the  following  November  Prey  made  warranty 
deeds  of  an  undivided  third  interest  in  these 
lands  to  Andrew  Hopkins,  Charles  A.  Man- 
ners, and  J.  Sterling  Morton,  respectively,  the 
consideration  recited  in  each  deed  being  $166. 
The  commissioner  of  the  land  office  held  that 
these  lands  were  reserved  as  saline  lands  under 
the  act  of  July  22,  1854.     The  enabling  act  of 
1864  granted  to  the  state  of  Nebraska,  when 
it  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  "all  salt 
springs  in  said  state  not  exceeding  twelve  in 
number,  with  six  sections  of  land  adjoining, 
to  be  selected  by  the  governor  within  one  year 
after  the  admission  of  the  state."     Governor 
Butler  made  a  selection  of  most  of  the  lands 
under  this  act  in  June,  1867.     In  his  message 
to  the  legislature  which  convened  January  7, 
1869,  Governor  Butler  made  an  enthusiastic 
statement  of  his  belief  in  the  great  commercial 
value  of  the  salt  basin  and  said  that  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  early  development 
of  the  salt  industry  he  had  leased  one  section 
of  the  salt  lands  claimed  by  the  state  to  Anson 
C.  Tichenor,  who  in  turn  assigned  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  lease  to  the  Nebraska  Salt  Com- 


pany of  Chicago ;  but  this  company  was  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  develop  the  industry. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  1869,  the  legislature 
declared  this  lease  void,  and  on  the  same  date 
a  part  of  the  reserve  —  the  north  half,  and 
the  north  half  of  the  south  half  of  section  21, 
township  10  —  was  leased  by  the  governor  to 
Anson  C.  Tichenor  and  Jesse  T.  Green  for  a 
term  of  twenty  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  legal  rights  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  lands  under  Prey's  entry,  as  against  the 
state  and  its  lessees,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1870,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  with  several  assist- 
ants, including  Edward  P.  Roggen,  since  well 
known  as  a  politician  and  secretary  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska,  took  possession  of  a  build- 
ing upon  the  leased  lands  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  lessees  for  their  use  while 
carrying  on  the  work  of  salt  production ;  but 
the  premises  were  not  occupied  at  this  time. 
Thereupon,  under  the  direction  of  James  E. 
Philpott,  attorney  for  the  lessees,  Morton  and 
Roggen  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  steal- 
ing firewood  which  was  piled  up  at  the  build- 
ing they  had  appropriated  to  their  use.  The 
alleged  trespassers  were  brought  before  John 
H.  Ames,  then  justice  of  the  peace,  since  then 
a  commissioner  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Seth  Robinson,  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  appeared  to  prosecute  them.  On 
Morton's  agreement  to  desist  from  any  further 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  disputed 
lands  until  the  question  of  title  should  be  legal- 
ly settled,  the  criminal  proceedings  were 
stopped  at  this  stage. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1871,  Mr.  Morton  be- 
gan an  action  in  the  court  of  Lancaster  county 
against  the  lessees  to  recover  $20,000  damages 
for  malicious  prosecution  and  false  imprison- 
ment, and  the  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  $100,  which  was 
paid  into  court  for  his  benefit.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  this  suit  was  begun  Messrs. 
Morton.  Manners,  and  Hopkins  brought  suit 
in  ejectment  against  the  lessees.  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  district  court  of  Lancaster 
county  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendants. On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
Justices  Lorenzo  Crounse  and  George  B.  Lake 
affirmed  the    decision    of    the    district    court. 
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while  Justice  Oliver  P.  Mason  dissented  in  a 

long  and  vigorous  opinion,  in  which  he  held 
that  the  reservation  act  of  1854  did  not  apply 
to  the  lands  in  question.  The  plaintiffs  then 
carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  contested  on  their 
part  by  such  eminent  counsel  as  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  Montgomery  Blair,  J.  II.  Hopkins,  and 
Eleazer  Wakeley ;  and  by  E.  Rockwood  Hoar 
for  the  defendants.  Judge  Wakeley  had  been 
Mr.  Morton's  attorney  from  the  inception  of 
the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  also  decided 
against  the  plaintiffs,  Judge  David  Davis  writ- 
ing the  opinion,  in  which  he  held  that  the  lands 
in  question  had  been  reserved  as  saline  lands 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  patents  — 
or  right  to  them  —  on  which  the  plaintiffs  re- 
lied for  their  title  were  void  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  opinion  recites  that,  "It  appears 
by  the  record  that  on  the  survey  of  the  Ne- 
braska country  the  salines  in  question  were 
noted  on  the  field  books,  but  those  notes  were 
not  transmitted  to  the  register's  general  plats, 
and  it  is  argued  that  the  failure  to  do  this  gave 
a  right  of  entry."  But  the  court  held  that  the 
language  of  the  statute  was  sweeping.  ''The 
executive  officers  had  no  authority  to  issue  a 
patent  for  the  lands  in  controversy,  because 
they  were  not  subject  to  entry  having  been 
previously  reserved."  It  appears  that  before 
Prey  located  these  lands  with  his  militarv 
warrants  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  offered  them  for  sale,  and  there  being  no 
bidders  they  were  thus,  so  far  as  this  record 
appeared,  left  open  to  private  filing  or  entry. 
An  article  in  the  Nebraska  City  News  of 
January  11,  1862  —  A.  F.  Harvey  editor  of 
the  paper  at  this  time  —  throws  light  on  the 
political  contention  which  arose  out  of  the 
filing  on  the  lands : 

The  meddling  propensities  of  Win.  H.  Tay- 
lor, member  of  the  legislature,  candidate  for 
congress,  etc.,  have  induced  him  to  attempt  to 
procure  the  cancellation  of  certain  entries  of 
land  in  Lancaster  county,  supposed  to  embrace 
the  famous  salt  springs.  The  (  Imaha  Repub- 
lican approvingly  pats  William  on  the  back  for 
sticking  his  nose  into  what  was  none  of  his 
business,  and  points  a  finger,  crying  "fraud" 
at  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Gov.  Black.  An- 
drew   Hopkins   esq.,   and   the   late   Gen.   Cal- 


houn, because  they  happen  to  be  owners  of 

portions  of  said  lands. 

As  for  the  fraud  in  the  entry  of  the  said 
lands,  neither  K.  B.  Taylor,  nor  the  inn, 
late  Win.  II..  can  truthfully  point  to  any.  We 
have  before  stated,  and  repeat,  at  the  time  the 
surveys  were  ordered,  the  department  had  no 
information  of  the  supposed  existence  of  salt 
springs  in  Nebraska,  and  consequently  the  sur- 
veyors were  not  instructed.  And,  at  the  time 
the  surveys  were  made  the  country  was  so 
flooded  with  water,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
define  any  portion  of  it  as  saline  lands,  and 
the  deputies  could  not  carry  out  even  the  gen- 
eral instruction  of  the  manual.  The  surveyor 
general,  and  the  department  of  the  interior 
never  had,  and  under  the  circumstances,  could 
not  have,  any  official  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saline  lands.  When,  therefore, 
after  the  sales  of  1859,  the  unsold  lands  be- 
came subject  to  private  entry,  these  lands  like 
others,  were  only  known  as  common  lands ; 
and  if  Mr.  John  W.  Prey  knew  the  "numbers" 
of  them,  and  having  the  means  to  pay  for 
them,  did  buy  them  and  "put  money  in  his 
purse"  by  disposing  of  them  afterwards,  he  did 
only  what  any  other  man  was  entitled  to  do ; 
what  Wm.  H.  Taylor  might  and  would  also 
have  done  had  he  been  sharp  enough. 

The  fact  that  certain  distinguished  demo- 
crats —  Messrs.  Morton,  Black,  and  Hopkins 
—  were  the  purchasers  from  Mr.  Prey  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  salt  lands  seems  to  be  the 
only  reason  that  Taylor  has  had,  in  attempt- 
ing to  procure  the  cancellation  of  the  entries. 
Envy  and  jealousy  are  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  gentleman,  and  he  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  display  them  in  the  most  paltry 
form.  But  that  he  was  blinded  by  these  pas- 
sions he  could  have  let  well  enough  alone, 
knowing  as  he  certainly  must,  if  he  has  a  soli- 
tarv  particle  of  common  sense  that  the  springs 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who  have 
been  preparing  to  invest  considerable  capital 
in  working  them,  would  be  vastly  more  pro- 
ductive and  of  much  larger  benefit  to  the  ter- 
ritorv  than  they  can  be.  by  any  possible  means, 
when  under  the  direction  of  government 
agents.  The  whole  cancelling  affair  is  one 
outrageous  humbug,  got  up,  and  carried  on 
through  spite,  and  the  most  infinitesimal 
meanness. 

In  pursuance  of  "an  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  and  leasing  of  the  Saline  lands  and  the 
development  of  the  Saline  interests  of  the 
state  of  Nebraska,"  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1885,  a  contract  was  made  with  M.  C.  Bul- 
lock of  Chicago.  December  22d  of  that  year, 
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for  sinking  a  well  to  the  depth  of  2,000  feet 
for  a  consideration  of  $10,125.  The  plant  was 
set  by  April  7,  1886,  and  actual  work  was 
begun  on  the  3d  of  May  and  continued  to  the 
last  of  August,  1887.  At  a  depth  of  600  feet 
flowing  water  was  reached,  as  in  the  Cahn  and 
Evans  well.  "This  water  is  some  different 
from  that  obtained  at  the  government  square. 
Both  flows  were  found  in  limestone,  the  one 
at  the  square  at  560  feet."  The  work  under 
the  first  contract  ceased  at  2,008  feet.  "No 
brine  of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  the 
manufacture  of  salt"  having  been  found,  a 
supplementary  contract  was  made  to  go  down 
400  feet  further.  The  work  stopped  at  a 
depth  of  2,463  feet,  "without  finding  any  brine 
or  indications  of  salt."  The  strongest  brine 
was  found  in  a  stratum  of  sand  and  grave! 
between  depths  of  195  feet  and  205  feet,  and 
it  tested  thirty-five  degrees.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  B.  P.  Russell,  the  geologist  in  charge  of 
the  work,  that  the  salt  springs  upon  the  basin 
were  caused  by  the  gradual  rising  of  this 
water  to  the  surface.  At  205  feet  the  first 
hard  rock  was  found,  and  the  use  of  the  dia- 
mond drill  began.  A  pipe  or  casing,  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  was  sunk  in  the  first  forty- 
nine  feet  of  the  boring,  and  then  a  seven-inch 
pipe  was  inserted  in  this  and  sunk  below  it 
down  to  the  hard  rock  at  205  feet.  From  this 
point  to  a  depth  of  365  feet  a  bit  cutting  a  core 
four  inches  in  diameter  was  used;  then  a  bit 
cutting  a  two-inch  core  was  substituted  and 
used  to  a  depth  of  1,025  feet,  where  a  soft  stra- 
tum compelled  the  reaming  of  this  smaller  sec- 
tion and  the  sinking  of  a  four-inch  casing 
through  the  soft  material  until  hard  rock  was 
again  reached  at  1,113  feet.  The  artesian  stra- 
tum of  water  at  600  feet  was  a  weak  brine  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  degrees,  another  flowing 
stratum  at  828  feet  tested  frorn.  twenty  de- 
grees to  twenty-two  degrees. 

The  geologist  in  charge  was  loth  to  give  up 
the  boring;  for  while  it  had  "resulted  in  no 
discoveries  of  economic  importance,"  yet 
deep  boring  would  give  us  the  only  informa- 
tion of  the  lower  formations  of  the  state. 
Negative  results  of  the  experiment  were  of  no 
small  importance,  for  "we  know  now  that 
there  is  nothing  thus  far  to  warrant  the  ex- 


penditure of  money  by  the  state  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  salt  springs." 

The  geologist,  however,  considered  it  a 
question  of  freight  charges  whether  it  would 
pay  to  manufacture  salt  from  this  brine  of 
thirty-five  degrees;  it  would  pay  if  a  price  of 
$1.50  a  barrel  could  be  guaranteed.  In  Mich- 
igan it  was  not  profitable  to  work  brine  weaker 
than  ninety-five  degrees,  and  there  the  slabs 
and  other  refuse  of  the  sawmills  furnished 
fuel  for  boiling  without  cost. 

While  this  one-time  famous  salt  basin 
yielded  no  important  benefits  to  mankind,  it 
unfortunately  influenced  the  commissioners  to 
unwisely  plant  the  capital  city  in  a  semi-basin 
in  its  uncomely  and  otherwise  injurious  con- 
tiguity, from  which,  year  by  year,  it  instinct- 
ively shrinks  toward  the  sightliness,  salubrity, 
and  unsalted  water  supply  of  the  adjacent  but 
originally  slighted  slopes. 

Corn  and  cattle,  which  in  later  years  have 
come  to  be  the  imperial  products  of  Nebraska, 
were  here  in  prehistoric  times,  but  the  original 
bovine  lords  of  the  plains  —  the  vast  herds  of 
buffalos  —  have  been  succeeded  by  their  finely 
bred  cousins  with  which  the  farms  and 
ranches,  into  which  the  plains  have  been  trans- 
formed, are  now  stocked.  Buffalos  were  very 
numerous  up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railway. 

In  1835  Parker  found  them  numerous  about 
the  forks  of  the  Platte,  but  in  greater  number 
along  the  north  fork.  East  of  the  forks  he 
saw  very  few.  Parkman  in  his  trip  up  the 
Platte  in  1846  complains  that  his  party  had 
been  "four  days  on  the  Platte  and  no  buffalo." 
Captain  Bonneville  in  1832  found  many  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Platte;  but  at  Chimney 
Rock  on  the  north  fork  Irving  tells  us  that  "as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  country  seemed 
actually  blackened  by  innumerable  herds."  No 
language,  he  says,  could  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  living  mass  thus  presented  to 
the  eye.  He  remarked  that  the  cows  and  bulls 
generally  congregated  in  separate  herds.  In 
1846  Bryant  found  them  numerous  above  the 
forks  of  the  Platte.  "We  saw  large  herds 
during  our  march,  some  of  which  approached 
us  so  nearly  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
mingling  with  our  loose  cattle."    This  traveler 
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remarks  that  hunting  these  animals  is  ex- 
citing sport,  their  speed  and  endurance  being 
such  that  it  requires  a  good  horse  to  overtake 
them  or  break  them  down  in  a  fair  race,  and 
the  skill  and  practice  of  a  good  hunter  to  place 
the  hall  in  fatal  parts.  He  had  known  a  buf- 
falo to  be  perforated  with  twenty  balls  and  yet 
lie  able  to  maintain  a  distance  between  himself 
and  his  pursuer.  "Experienced  hunters  aim  to 
shoot  them  in  the  lungs  or  the  spine.  From 
the  skull  the  ball  rebounds,  flattened  as  from 
a  rock  or  a  surface  of  iron  and  has  usually  no 
other  effect  on  the  animal  than  to  increase  his 
speed.  A  wound  in  the  spine  brings  them  to 
the  ground  instantly,  and  after  a  wound  in  the 


found  buffalos  in  large  numbers  above  the 
confluence  of  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  and  at 
one  time,  "it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  at  leasl  ten  thousand  here  burst  on  our 
sight  in  an  instant."  Major  Long  also  found 
these  animals  in  vast  numbers,  on  his  return 
trip,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  bend  on 
the  Arkansas.  In  the  upper  Platte  country 
he  observes  that,  "We  have  frequently  re- 
marked broad,  shallow  excavations  in  the  soil 
of  the  diameter  of  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and 
greatest  depth  from  six  to  eighteen  inches. 
These  are  of  rare  occurrence  near  the  Mis- 
souri as  far  as  Engineer  Cantonment  and  in 
other  districts  where  the  bison  is  seldom  seen 
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Buffalo  Bull,  Two  Years  Old,  ami  Shorthorn  Yearli 
From  the  Deer  Park  of  John  W 

lungs  their  career  is  soon  suspended  from  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing.  They  usually  sink,  rather 
than  fall,  upon  their  knees  and  haunches,  and 
in  that  position  remain  until  they  are  dead, 
rarely  rolling  upon  their  backs."  Mr.  Bryant 
remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the  bull  is  coarse, 
dry,  and  tough,  but  that  from  a  young  fat 
heifer  or  cow  —  and  many  of  them  were  very 
fat  —  "is  superior  to  our  best  beef."  "The 
choice  pieces  of  a  fat  cow  are  a  strip  of  flesh 
along  each  side  of  the  spine  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  rump ;  the  tender-loin  ;  the  liver ;  the 
heart;  the  tongue;  the  hump-ribs;  and  an  in- 
testinal vessel  or  organ,  commonly  called  by 
hunters  the  'marrow-gut'  which  anatomically 
speaking,  is  the  chylo-poetic  duct." 

Major  Long,  on  his  expedition  in  1819,  also 


ng  Buffalo  Calves,  Six  Months  Old 

Gilbert,  near  Friend,  Nebraska 

at  the  present  day."  He  observes  that  these 
"wallows"  become  more  and  more  numerous 
as  he  goes  west,  "offering  a  considerable  im- 
pediment to  the  traveler  who  winds  his  way 
amongst  them,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of 
grass,  being  covered  with  a  deep  dust."  Ma- 
jor Long  was  convinced  from  observation  that 
these  wallows  were  made  by  the  bulls  dusting 
themselves  by  means  of  their  fore  feet,  and 
that  they  also  served  a-  places  for  rolling  and 
wallowing.  Stansbury  also  found  large  herds 
of  buffalos  west  of  the  forks  of  the  Platte. 
Kelly  found  these  animals  in  immense  num- 
ber-, in  the  same  region.  They  were  so  nu- 
merous that  he  was  driven  to  confess  that  the 
Stories  be  bad  heard  about  them  in  this  respect 
had  not  been  exaggerated. 
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In  1851  Father  De  Smet  found  that  "the 
whole  space  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Yellowstone  was  covered  [with  buffalos]  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach."  He  observed 
that  a  young  Indian  lured  the  cows  within  easy 
gun-shot  by  imitating  the  cries  of  a  calf,  and 
he  called  back  the  simple  creatures  to  their 
death  at  pleasure  by  repeating  these  cries  after 
he  had  killed  part  of  them.  After  leaving  the 
valley  of  the  Platte,  "a  very  sensible  change  is 
perceptible  in  the  productions  of  the  soil;  in- 
stead of  the  former  robust  and  vigorous  vege- 
tation the  plains  are  overgrown  with  a  short, 
crisp  grass ;  however  it  is  very  nourishing  and 
eagerly  sought  by  the  herds  of  buffalo  and 
countless  wild  animals  that  graze  on  them." 

It  is  notable  that  but  few  antelopes  were 
found  on  the  Nebraska  plains  by  these  earlier 
travelers. 

The  Omaha  Republican  —  August  8,  1860 
—  notes  that  several  hunters  had  just  retunled 
from  Kearney  bringing  with  them  sixteen  buf- 
falo calves  which  they  had  captured  in  that 
vicinity.  At  this  time  there  were  plenty  of 
buffalos  to  be  found  between  Plum  Creek 
and  Lone  Tree  Station,  twenty  miles  below 
Fort  Kearney.  A  great  many  were  shot  by 
travelers  every  day  for  mere  sport,  and  the 
stench  from  the  dead  bodies  was  intolerable. 

The  editor  of  the  Huntsman's  Echo  not  only 
gives  us  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  king- 
ship of  the  buffalo  in  central  Nebraska,  just 
before  the  influx  of  white  settlers  which  fol- 
lowed the  building  of  the  principal  railroads, 
but  he  dresses  up  his  information  in  a  quaint 
style  and  tells  his  story  with  a  charming 
naivete.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1860,  he  tells 
us  that,  "A  few  miles  above,  on  the  Platte  and 
Wood  rivers,  there  are  numerous  herds. 
Across  the  river  it  is  said,  they  are  coming 
over  from  the  Republican  in  innumerable  mul- 
titudes, and  many,  famishing  for  food  or 
water  —  whilst  making  for  the  Platte  for  a 
drink,  are  frightened  back  by  emigrants  and 
travelers,  yet  make  immediate  efforts  to  gain 
the  water,  but  are  again  driven  back  by  the  re- 
port of  fire-arms ;  and,  we  are  told,  many  thus 
perish  before  they  reach  the  water." 

On  the  6th  of  September  of  the  same  year, 
this  defiant  note  resounds  from  the  Echo: 


Buffalo  are  again  continually  coming  about 
our  farm,  ranch  and  office,  bothering  us  by 
eating  our  vegetables,  cropping  the  grass,  bel- 
lowing and  kicking  up  a  dust  generally;  and 
not  being  able  to  stand  it  longer  we  sent  the 
boys,  and  Doc  F.  out  to  drive  them  away ;  this 
resulted  in  prostrating  the  carcasses  of  two. 
and  as  dogs  and  wolves  are  scarce  we  have 
had  to  breakfast,  dine  and  sup  from  their  flesh 
since  our  return.  We  shan't  try  to  stand  it, 
and  give  timely  notice  that  the  echo  of  fire 
arms  will  be  a  common  thing  in  this  neck  of 
woods,  unless  these  fearfully  frightful  looking 
creatures  desist  from  peaking  into  our  office, 
and  dis-composing  our  printer. 

In  another  item  of  the  same  issue  it  is 
stated  that  "at  Kearney  it  seems,  they  almost 
come  into  the  town.  The  driver  of  the  'ex- 
press' from  Denver,  .  .  .  was  compelled  to 
bring  his  team  to  a  walking  pace  near  Kear- 
ney because  of  the  buffalo  thronging  the  road." 
All  through  the  growing  season,  evidently,  the 
buffalo  was  the  paramount  issue.  On  the 
27th  of  September  the  editor  continues  the 
story :  "Our  garden  of  late  has  not  been  mo- 
lested by  these  burly  creatures,  and  well  they 
have  kept  their  distance  for  we  have  had  our 
gun  greased  and  borrowed  our  neighbor's  dog. 
There  are  still  great  numbers  of  them  across 
the  river,  and  we  intend  going  over  in  a  few 
days  'to  make  our  winter's  meat.'" 

Our  editor  was  a  clever  punster  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  his  fanciful  game  stories  by 
resorting  to  that  artful  trick.  On  the  same 
date  he  tells  us  of  the  abundance  of  other  game 
in  this  phrase : 

Last  week,  upon  two  occasions,  from  our 
office,  we  witnessed  the  playful  pranks  of  sev- 
eral antelope,  and  again  a  sprightly  red  fox 
came  up  near  the  enclosure,  but  cut  and  run 
when  Towzer  came  in  sight ;  a  nice  race  they 
had  and  both  made  time  but  reynard  the  best. 
A  week  ago  three  large  white  wolves  hove  in 
sight,  and  played  around  on  the  prairie  at  a 
safe  distance  —  the  same  chaps,  probably,  that 
made  a  tender  meal  from  a  good-sized  calf  of 
ours  that  had  been  running  out.  The  buffalo 
have  taken  our  caution  and  for  tw,o  weeks 
have  not  troubled  us,  or  annoyed  our  printer, 
putting  a  "period"  to  the  sports  of  the  "chase" 
in  this  "section"  which  has  no  "parallel"  for 
game,  giving  our  "shooting-stick"  a  little  rest 
and  saving  our  "lead"  and  "caps"  for  the  next 
"case." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Territorial  Press 


Till',  territorial  press  was  strongly  charac- 
terized by  ability  and  virility.  The 
manifestation  of  the  latter  quality  often  de- 
generated into  excessive  roughness  and  some- 
times even  boorishness,  but  this  extravagance 
was  a  natural  result  of  the  lack  of  restraint 
by  the  more  refined  public  opinion,  which  is 
wanting  in  new  and  unorganized  societies.  In 
the  year  following  the  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritory, J.  Sterling  Morton  began  to  impress 
his  strong  personality  and  remarkably  aggres- 
sive temperament  upon  the  News  of  Nebraska 
City,  and  during  a  period  of  about  forty  years 
that  journal  bore  the  marks  of  his  incisive 
style,  though  he  was  either  actual  or  nominal 
editor  during  only  a  part  of  that  time.  In 
18o5  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  began  to  play  a  no 
less  conspicuous  part  in  the  journalism  of  the 
territory  through  the  columns  of  the  Omaha 
Herald,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  twenty- 
two  years.  Less  conspicuous  but  yet  remark- 
able for  ability  and  aggressive  individuality 
were  Edward  D.  Webster,  Edward  B.  Taylor. 
John  Taffe,  and  Saint  A.  D.  Balcombe,  who 
were  from  time  to  time  editors  of  the  Omaha 
Republican  from  1859  on  beyond  the  terri- 
torial period.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  editor  of 
the  Nebraska  Advertiser  at  Brownville  from 
1856  to  1861,  was  an  industrious  purveyor  of 
territorial  news,  and  next  to  the  Nebraska 
City  News,  the  Advertiser  exercised  the  great- 
est political  influence  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
South  Platte  section.  Orsamus  II.  Irish  ex- 
erted a  large  measure  of  leadership  in  the 
republican  party  through  his  intermittent  con- 
nection with  the  People's  Press  of  Nebraska 
City  from  1858  to  1866.  Milton  W.  Reynolds 
and  Augustus  F.  Harvey  ably  edited  the  Ne- 
braska City  News  during  a  period  of  about 
four  years  each  under  the  territorial  govern- 


ment, and  Bird  B.  Chapman,  John  II.  Sher- 
man, Theodore  H.  Robertson,  Merrill  II. 
Clark,  and  Milton  W.  Reynolds  successively 
made  the  Omaha  Nebraskian  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  wide-awake  journals  of  the 
territorial  times. 

The  Nebraska  Palladium  was  the  first  news- 
paper published  for  Nebraska,  as  also  the  first 


Joseph  E.  Johnson 
First  Omaha  editor,  Arrow,  1854 


published  in  Nebraska.  Its  first  edition  was 
printed  at  St.  Mary,  Iowa,  nearly  opposite 
Bellevue,  on  Saturday,  July  15.  1S54,  though 
the  name  "I'.elleview"  appeared  in  the  date  line 
and  it  was  published  as  a  Nebraska  paper.  The 
issue  of  November  15,  1854,  was  printed  at 
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Bellevue  and  its  publication  was  continued  at 
that  place  until  its  suspension  with  the  issue 
of  April  11,  1855.  During  its  entire  career 
the  name  of  Daniel  E.  Reed  &  Co.  appeared 
as  editors  and  publishers.  Thomas  Morton 
set  the  first  type  for  the  Palladium  printed  at 
Bellevue,  and  therefore  the  first  type  ever  set 
for  a  newspaper  or  any  other  purpose  in  Ne- 
braska. The  first  column,  second  page,  of 
the  first  number  printed  in  Nebraska  contained 
a  full  account  of  that  very  interesting  incident. 

The  next  item  in  the  paper  is  an  excuse  for 
delay  in  the  issue  that  week,  which  was  owing 
to  the  removal  from  St.  Mary,  and  the  editor 
announces  that  on  this  account  he  will  skip 
the  next  week's  issue.  While  the  date  on  the 
title  page  is  November  15th,  that  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  column  is  Saturday,  November 
18th,  which  is  probably  the  day  when  the 
paper  was  actually  printed.  Another  item  an- 
nounces the  arrival  at  Bellevue,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  of  "J.  S.  Morton,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  lady." 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Palladium  was  named 
after  the  well-known  journal  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  editor,  Mr.  Reed,  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  Worcester  Palladium  as 
printer's  devil;  and  in  the  third  item  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  Nebraska  namesake,  in  a 
plea  to  the  governor  to  speedily  appoint  a 
Thanksgiving  day,  he  says :  "We  were  born 
and  educated  in  New  England,  and  we  love 
our  institutions,  among  which,  is  that  of  ap- 
pointing an  annual  THANKSGIVING  DAY." 
Mr.  Reed  came  to  Bellevue  to  teach  in  the 
school  of  the  Indian  agency.  He  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  by  the  New  England  or 
Puritan  temperament  and  conservatism  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  prevent  his  adaptation  to  his 
new  .western  frontier  environment  and  its  so- 
ciety of  hustlers.  He  preached  excellent 
moral  precepts  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
but,  considering  the  character  of  the  field  he 
was  cultivating,  he  overworked  them.  Not- 
withstanding that  during  the  five  months  of 
the  Palladium's  existence  the  editor  recorded 
in  it  many  facts  and  ideas  directly  appertain- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  Nebraska,  yet  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  his  somewhat  excessive  and 
morbid  moralizing  doubtless   displaced  many 


a  precious  item  of  information  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  preserved.  Bellevue's 
loss  of  the  capital,  which  bjasted  the  hopes  of 
the  ambitious  and  promising  first  town  of  the 
commonwealth,  discouraged  the  publishers  of 
the  first  paper  and  overstrained  the  moral  con- 
fidence, and  apparently  broke  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  purse  of  the  introspective  editor.  In 
the  issue  of  April  11,  1855,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

We  have  against  our  own  desire,  and  that 
of  many  ardent  friends,  made  up  our  mind  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  the  PALLADIUM  until 
a  sufficient  amount  of  town  pride  springs  up  in 
Bellevue  to  pay  the  expense  of  its  publication. 
The  expenses  of  issuing  a  paper  are  such  that 
a  large  amount  of  advertising  patronage  is 
required  for  its  support ;  and  as  there  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  now,  sufficient  inducements 
of  this  kind,  we  shall  wait  until  there  is,  or 
until  some  others  are  held  forth.  We  hope 
that  time  will  soon  appear.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  members  of  the  Territorial  Council, 
that  it  was  the  design  to  give  us  the  printing 
of  one  journal  of  that  body,  and  that  it  would 
have  done  it,  had  we  not  have  advocated  the 
local  politics  and  sectional  interests  of  this 
place,  with  as  much  warmth  as  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  do  in  behalf  of  the  capitalists  and  poli- 
ticians of  this  place.  The  PEOPLE  too,  had 
the  rights  of  enfranchisement  to  be  contended 
for.  We  breasted  the  surging  billows  of  polit- 
ical strife  in  behalf  of  these,  and  they  have 
done  what  they  could  to  sustain  us,  and  they 
have  our  thanks. 

The  Bellevue  Association  has  given  us 
twenty-four  bundles  of  printing  paper  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  pecuniary  interests 
far  more  valuable  to  us  —  and  which  they  are 
either  unable,  or  unwilling  to  make  good.  This 
company  now  oppose  us,  because  we  refuse  to 
descend  low  enough  in  their  service  to  oppose 
other  interests  in  this  place,  as  valuable  and 
as  righteous  as  their  own.  When  they  make 
good  what  we  have  lost  in  their  behalf,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  ask  us  to  do  more. 

We  are  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  re-issue  the 
PALLADIUM  in  due  time,  under  better  aus- 
pices than  it  has  hitherto  been.  In  the  interim 
we  intend  to  make  the  necessary  preparation 
for  this  purpose. 

But  that  more  convenient  season,  when  the 
journalistic  conscientiousness  so  much  affected 
by  our  editor  should  have  chance  for  play, 
never  came.  The  editor's  successors  long 
since  learned  that  journalism  is   primarily  a 
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private  enterprise,  like  any  other  commercial 
business,  and  primarily  governed  or  enchained 
by  commercial  ethics. 

The  second  newspaper  published  for, 
though  not  in,  Nebraska  was  the  Omaha  Ar- 
row. The  first  number  of  this  paper  was 
dated  July  28,  1854,  and  Joseph  E.  Johnson 
and  John  W.  Pattison  were  its  editors  and 
proprietors.  Between  this  time  and  Decem- 
ber 29,  1854,  the  date  of  the  last  number,  the 
Arrow  was  issued  somewhat  irregularly  thir- 
teen times,  and  all  the  issues  were  published 
at  Council  Bluffs.  This  Johnson  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  versatile  and  ubiquitous,  and 
probably  the  most  unique  figure  in  the  history 
of  Nebraska  journalism.  He  was  a  Mormon 
and  probably  settled  at  Kanesville  — ■  now 
Council  Bluffs  —  for  that  reason  in  1852, 
where  he  bought  the  Bugle  of  A.  W.  Babbitt, 
who  established  it  in  1850.  The  Arrow  was 
printed  in  the  office  of  the  Bugle. 

The  bubbling  poesy  of  the  salutatory  all  but 
drowns  its  practical  purpose. 

Well,  strangers,  friends,  patrons,  and  the 
good  people  generally,  wherever  in  the  wide 
world  your  lot  may  be  cast,  and  in  whatever 
clime  this  Arrow  may  reach  you,  here  we  are 
upon  Nebraska  soil,  seated  upon  the  stump 
of  an  acient  oak,  which  serves  for  an  editorial 
chair,  and  the  top  of  our  badly  abused  beaver 
for  a  table,  we  purpose  enditing  a  leader  for 
the  OMAHA  ARROW.  An  elevated  table- 
land surrounds  us ;  the  majestic  Missouri  just 
off  on  our  left  goes  sweeping  its  muddy  course 
adown  toward  the  Mexican  Gulf,  whilst  the 
background  of  the  pleasing  picture  is  filled  up 
with  Iowa's  loveliest,  richest  scenery.  Away 
upon  our  left  spreading  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance lies  one  of  the  loveliest  sections  of  Ne- 
braska. Yon  rich,  rolling,  wide  spread  and 
beautiful  prairie  dotted  with  timber  looks 
lovely  enough  just  now,  as  heaven's  free  sun- 
light touches  off  in  beauty  the  lights  and 
shades  to  be  literally  entitled  the  Eden  land 
of  the  world,  and  inspire  us  with  flights  of 
fancy  upon  this  antiquated  beaver,  but  it  won't 
pay.  There  sticks  our  axe  in  the  trunk  of  an 
old  oak  whose  branches  have  for  years  been 
fanned  by  the  breezes  that  constantly  sweeps 
from  over  the  ofttimes  flower  dotted  prairie 
lea.  and  from  which  we  purpose  making  a  log 
for  our  cabin  and  claim. 

Yonder  comes  two  stalwart  sons  of  the  for- 
est bedecked  in  their  native  finery.  They  ap- 
proach and  stand  before  us  in  our  "sanctum." 


That  dancing  feather  which  adorns  his  head 
once  decked  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  moun- 
tain eagle.  The  shades  of  the  rainbow  appear 
on  their  faces.  They  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  with  the  emphatic  "cuggy  how," 
(how  are  you  friend)  and  knowing  our  busi- 
ness request  us  by  signs  and  gesticulations  to 
"write"  in  the  Arrow  to  the  great  Father  that 
the  Omahas  want  what  he  has  promised  them, 
and  they  ask  us  also  to  write  no  bad  about 
them.  We  promise  compliance,  whilst  they 
watch  the  progress  of  our  pencil  back  and 
forth  over  the  paper.  But  let  us  proceed. 
What  shall  we  say.     But  little. 


Orsamus  H.  Irish 

Omaha  Indian  agent  and  prominent  Nebraska  citizen 
of  early  days 

The  ARROW'S  target  will  be  the  general 
interest  and  welfare  of  this  highly  favored, 
new  and  beautiful  Territory  upon  which  we 
have  now  for  the  first  established  a  regular 
weekly  paper.  Our  caste  is  decidedly  "Young 
American"  in  spirit  and  politics.  We  are  in 
favor  of  anything  that  rum  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity, and  the  unflinching  advocates  of  the 
"si  >vereigns  of  the  '•nil." 

The  pioneering  squatter  and  the  uncivilized 
red  man  are  our  constituents  and  neighbors. 
The  wolves  and  deers  our  traveling  compan- 
ions, and  the  wild  birds  and  prairie  winds  our 
musicians  —  more  highly  appreciated  than  all 
the  carefully  prepared  concerts  of  earth.  Sur- 
rounded by  associations,  circumstances,  and 
scenes  like  these,  what  do  you  expect  from  us, 
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anxious  reader?  Don't  be  disappointed  if  you 
do  not  always  get  that  which  is  intelligible  and 
polished  from  our  pens,  (we  mean  those  of  the 
East  and  South,  the  pioneers  understand  our 
dialect.)  Take  therefore  what  you  get  with 
a  kindly  heart  and  no  grumbling.  In  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  Democratic  party,  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  up  the  only  feasi- 
ble route  —  the  Platte  Valley  —  the  progress 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  we  live,  always  count  the  AR- 
ROW flying,  hitting  and  cutting. 

We'll  shoulder  our  axe  and  bid  you  adieu 
until  next  week. 

The  article  in  the  next  column  entitled  "A 
Night  in  our  Sanctum"  is  worth  quoting  as 
an  example  of  the  fertile  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  first  Omaha  editor. 

The  Arrow's  valedictory  illustrates  both  the 
vicissitudes  of  early  territorial  journalism  and 
the  characteristic  quaintness  of  the  editor's 
style : 

GOOD  MORNING 

Well  friends,  it  has  been  some  time  since  we 
last  met,  but  here  we  are  again. 

Providence,  and  THE  BAD  STATE  OF 
NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  has  played  smash  with  our  calcula- 
tions and  we  have  not  been  able  to  "come  up 
to  time"  in  the  issue  of  the  arrow,  but  expect 
before  long  to  make  it  permanent  at  Omaha, 
or  piece  [place]  it  in  hands  that  will  do  you 
justice  and  honor  to  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time we  send  you  the  "Bugle"  in  its  place 
which  contains  every  thing  of  stirring  interest 
in  Nebraska.  —  Each  subscriber  will  receive 
his  just  and  true  number  of  papers  and  in 
the  end,  will  lose  nothing. 

We  are  sorry  for  this  unavoidable  state 
of  things.  We  had  press  and  material  pur- 
chased but  on  the  account  of  the  exhorbitant 
rates  of  freight  were  detained  below. 

John  W.  Pattison,  who  afterward  became 
prominent  in  Nebraska  journalism  and  poli- 
tics, was  associated  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Arrow.  He  was  a  bright 
young  man,  and  probably  as  an  inference  from 
that  fact  many  old  settlers  of  that  time  believe 
that  the  articles  of  striking  originality  which 
appeared  in  the  Arrow  were  from  his  pen. 
But  added  to  the  testimony  of  others  we  have 
evidence  in  the  pages  of  the  Huntsman's  Echo, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  published  at  Wood  River 
Center,  in  1860,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 


articles  in  question.  The  style  of  writing  in 
the  Echo  is  unmistakably  the  same  as  that  of 
the  peculiar  articles  in  the  Arrow.  The  ready 
imagination,  the  lively  sensibility  to  the  salient 
features  of  the  writer's  environment,  the  happy 
conceits  and  the  quaint  simplicity  of  style 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  effusions  of  this 
untutored  product  of  the  plains  would  be  re- 
markable as  specialties  in  the  most  pretentious 
periodical  of  today.  Even  the  workaday  in- 
cidents of  his  bucolic  life,  which  he  enjoyed 
with  a  relish  as  if  he  and  his  rural  world  were 
designed  especially  for  each  other,  he  pictured 
in  his  naive  fancy.  This  is  the  way  he  records 
the  coming  of  the  very  materialistic  telegraph 
line : 

WHOOP!  HURRA! 

The  poles  — ■  wire  —  the  telegraph  —  the 
lightning!  The  first  are  up,  the  second 
stretched,  the  third  playing  upon  the  line  be- 
tween St.  Jo.  and  Omaha;  and  the  people  of 
Omaha  are  exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  direct 
communication  with  the  balance  of  the  earth, 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  Dispatches  from 
everywhere  generally,  and  any  place  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  had  by  calling  at  the  office. 

The  poles  are  already  planted  nearly  half 
way  to  this  place,  and  in  two  weeks  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  the  poles  will  be  up  as  far  as 
Kearney,  seventeen  miles  above  here,  and  the 
laying  of  the  wire  soon  commenced.  And 
soon  — 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn, 

will  glide  along  the  wires  with  lightning  rapid- 
ity. 

Yesterday  Messrs.  Kountze  and  Porter 
called  upon  us  whilst  on  their  trip  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  poles 
along  the  route.  Come  on  with  your  forked 
lightning!  Strike  for  the  Great  Western 
ocean,  the  land  of  gold  and  glittering  stones 
and  ore. 

The  prosy  slaughter  of  a  prosier  buffalo 
strikes  his  poetic  vein : 

FATAL  CASUALTY 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  our  last,  we 
gave  out  certain  cautions,  and  warnings, 
against  a  large  class  of  intruders  upon  per- 
sonal property  —  viz :  the  tresspassing  of 
herds  of  buffalo  upon  our  town  site,  and  arable 
lands.  Unfortunately  for  the  party  concerned, 
no  heed  was  given  to  our  ominous  warnings, 
and  the  result  has  been,  the  fall  of  another 
aboriginal    bovine  —  that     fell    a    victim    of 
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curiosity.  Walking  leisurely  to  a  point  near 
our  office  he  seemed  to  sniff  an  idea  —  perhaps 
a  good  one  —  or  perhaps  he  took  one  peep  for 
the  skeleton  of  one  of  his  kine,  and  thus  in  a 
reflective,  designing  or  calculating  mood  he 
stopped,  and  from  under  his  long  shaggj 
lashes  gazed  toward  us  —  stamped  our  ground, 
pawed  up  dust  and  earth,  and  then,  after 
snuffing  the  breeze  towered  his  head  in  a 
threatening  mood;  we  could  not  stand  it  long- 
er, hut  started  Sam.  who  intercepted  his  pro- 
gress before  he  had  done  much  damage  to 
our  garden,  and  banging  away — 

The  well-aimed  lead  pursues  the  certain  sight; 
Ami  Death  in  thunder  overtook  his  flight. 

The  flesh  being  secured,  our  t'other  half. 
little  ones,  self  and  the  balance,  have  been  re- 
galing upon  roast,  broil,  fry  and  stew,  ever 
since. 

This  master  of  a  delightfully  natural  style 
was,  contrary  to  the  old  maxim,  jack  of  all 
trades.  In  advertisements  in  the  Emigrant's 
Guide,  published  at  Kanesville,  December  15, 
1852,  the  versatile  editor  appears  as  "general 
out  fitting  commission  merchant";  as  keeper 
of  "Council  Bluffs  Mansion" ;  as  carrying  on 
"wagonmaking  and  blacksmithing"  ;  as  keeper 
of  a  "cabinet  shop";  and  of  a  "bakery,  con- 
fectionery and  eating  saloon."  In  the  same 
paper  he  joins  two  others  in  certifying  as  an 
expert  that  the  north  route  to  California  up 
the  Platte  river  is  best.  When  he  became 
tired  of  Wood  River  Center,  Mr.  Johnson 
followed  the  tide  of  his  Mormon  brethren  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

While  the  Palladium  and  the  Arrow  were 
shortlived,  the  News  of  Nebraska  City,  though 
it  was  subsequently  started,  is  the  oldest  pa- 
per in  Nebraska  at  the  present  time,  and  was 
the  first  that  had  any  considerable  length  of 
life.  It  was  first  printed  in  Sidney,  Iowa,  in 
the  fall  of  1854,  though  with  the  name  Ne- 
braska Neivs,  and  Dr.  Henry  Bradford  was 
its  first  editor.  It  was  moved  to  Nebraska 
City,  November  14,  1854,  and  occupied  the 
second  story  of  the  blockhouse  of  old  Fort 
Kearney,  which  was  built  in  1846.  The  12th 
of  the  following  April  J.  Sterling  Morton  was 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month  as  edi- 
tor by  its  proprietors,  the  Nebraska  City  Town 
Site  Company,  and  Thomas  Morton  became 
foreman   or  head   of   the  mechanical   depart- 


ment. Soon  after  lie  became  the  owner,  and 
he  continued  as  pari  or  Mile  owner  and  pub- 
lisher until  his  death,  August  10,  1887.  J. 
Sterling  Morton  was  editor  from  April  12, 
1855,  io  April  13,  1856;  R.  Lee  Barrowman 
from  April  13  to  August  15,  1856,  and  then 
Morton  again  to  August  2n,  1857;  then  Mil- 
ton W.  Reynolds  to  October  19,  1861;  then 
Augustus  F.  Harvey  to  August  2?,  1865;  then 
Morton  to  and  through  1868.  R.  Lee  Barrow- 
man became  a  part  owner  with  Thomas  Mor- 
ton and  was  editor  for  a  short  time. 

B)  virtue  of  its  location  in  the  largest  town 
in  the  territory  and  the  ability  and  political 
prominence  and  activity  of  I.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, its  editor,  the  News  was  the  leading  jour- 
nal of  the  territory  until  the  Herald  and  Re- 
publican  outstripped  it  when  Omaha,  through 
the  stimulus  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  be- 
came the  business  metropolis.  Its  name  was 
changed  from  the  Nebraska  Netvs  to  the  Ne- 
braska City  Nczcs,  May  15,  1858. 

In  the  great  fire  of  May  12,  1860,  the  Nezvs 
office  was  totally  destroyed,  and  the  Mortons 
bought  of  Jacob  Dawson  the  printing  plant  of 
the  Wyoming  Telescope,  and  also  the  mate- 
rial of  a  large  printing  office  at  Otoe  City, 
eight  miles  south  of  Nebraska  City,  on  the 
Missouri  river. 

The  Nebraska  City  News,  now  in  its  sixty- 
third  year,  is  published  by  the  News  Pub- 
lishing Company,  with  Charles  M.  Hubner  as 
editor,  E.  D.  Marnell  associate  and  city  editor, 
and  Otoe  C.  Morton,  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Morton,  business  manager. 

The  People's  Press  was  started  as  a  weekly 
November  25,  1858,  by  C.  W.  Sherfey. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  office  was  sold  to 
Orsamus  11.  Irish  and  L.  L.  Survey,  but  the 
latter  retired  soon  after  and  Mr.  Irish  con- 
tinued as  editor  and  proprietor,  while  the  pub- 
lishers were  Irish  and  Matthias.  January  2. 
I860,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  Colonel 
Irish  continuing  the  publication,  which  was 
made  a  semi-weekly  and  so  continued  until 
May  following  when  Mr.  Matthias  became 
editor.  May  12,  I860,  the  Press  office  was 
destroyed  in  the  big  lire,  and  the  paper  was 
issued   temporarily     from    the    office    of    the 
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Wyoming  Telescope.  Colonel  Irish  then 
bought  a  press  from  Dr.  G.  C.  Monell  of 
Omaha,  and  took  it  to  Nebraska  City.  This 
press  was  afterward  taken  to  Lincoln,  and 
on  it  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  June,  1860,  Colonel  Irish  sold  the  pa- 
per to  Alfred  Matthias  and  Joseph  E.  La 
Master,  and  in  1861  William  H.  H.  Waters 
and  Royal  Buck  bought  it.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Buck  and  Waters  the  name  was 
changed  to  Press  and  Herald.  Mr.  Buck 
withdrew  in  1862,  and  Herald  was  dropped 
from  the  name.  January  31,  1860,  the  Press 
was  changed  to  a  semi-weekly,  and  the  office 
boasted  a  power  press  with  a  capacity  of  800 
to  1,000  impressions  an  hour.  In  1863  the 
publication  of  the  Daily  Press  was  begun,  but 
it  was  a  financial  failure,  and  soon  a  semi- 
weekly  was  issued  instead.  During  the  winter 
of  1864-1865  Dwight  J.  McCann  and  others 
bought  the  plant  and  organized  the  Press 
Printing  Company.  In  1865  William  H.  Mil- 
ler took  charge  of  the  paper  as  editor  and 
publisher  for  the  company,  and  conducted  it 
until  October,  1866,  when  it  again  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Irish.  In  the  winter  of 
1866-1867  the  name  was  changed  to  Nebraska 
City  Press.  In  August,  1868,  Colonel  Irish 
sold  an  interest  to  S.  B.  Price  and  William  H. 
Miller,  and  in  the  November  following  Col- 
onel Irish  withdrew,  and  Thomas  McCullough 
became  a  partner,  under  the  name  of  Price, 
Miller  &  Co.  In  June,  1869,  McCullough 
withdrew,  followed  by  Price  in  October.  Mr. 
Miller  continued  the  paper  until  the  summer  of 
1870,  when  it  was  temporarily  suspended,  for 
financial  reasons.  In  the  spring  of  1872  its 
publication  was  resumed  by  John  Roberts  and 
John  Reed.  The  latter  failed  in  business  in 
1873,  and  Roberts  sold  his  interest  to  William 
A.  Brown,  who  had  bought  the  Chronicle 
from  W.  H.  H.  Waters  on  May  1,  1872.  Mr. 
Brown  consolidated  both  papers  in  1874  under 
the  name  of  Press  and  Chronicle.  Later  the 
paper  was  again  changed  to  the  Press,  and  the 
publisher,  William  A.  Brown,  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  William  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  and  the 
firm  became  Brown  Bros.  April  1,  1881.  The 
Chronicle  had  been  established  by  W.  H.  H. 


Waters  as  a  morning  daily  in  1868,  and  after 
a  spirited  contest  with  three  other  dailies  was 
left  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field  in  1870.  The 
material  used  in  the  publication  of  the  Chron- 
icle was  sold  to  James  Thorne  and  by  him 
taken  to  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  it  was  dis- 
posed of  in  1876. 

The  Wyoming  (Otoe  county)  Telescope 
was  established  by  Jacob  Dawson  in  October, 
1856.  Later,  S.  N.  Jackson  became  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  the  firm  continued  as 
Dawson  &  Jackson  until  the  latter's  with- 
drawal, July  30,  1859.  In  his  valedictory  Mr. 
Jackson  says :  "No  time,  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  this  Territory,  have  the  different 
presses  had  more  trouble  to  keep  up  than  for 
the  last  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  fourteen  different  papers  in  the 
territory,  only  seven  are  now  in  existence,  and 
we  doubt  if  many  pay  their  way.  Of  these 
there  are  two  north  of  the  Platte,  and  five 
south."  Later  H.  A.  Houston  appears  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Telescope,  with  Jacob  Dawson, 
editor.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  Telescope 
office  was  sold  to  the  Nebraska  City  News  in 
the  summer  of  1860. 

In  April,  1861,  Dr.  Fred.  Renner,  a  pioneer 
republican  and  an  abolitionist,  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Nebraska  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
"in  the  interest  of  the  threatened  Union  cause, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  immigration."  In 
1867  the  name  was  changed  to  Stoats  Zeitung. 
In  November,  1868,  Mr.  John  A.  Henzel  be- 
came part  owner,  the  style  of  the  firm  being 
Henzel  &  Renner,  with  Dr.  Renner  as  editor. 
In  1871  Mr.  Henzel  withdrew,  and  Dr.  Renner 
removed  a  part  of  the  office  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  published  the  Stoats  Zeitung  for  two  years 
In  1873  he  returned  to  Nebraska  City  with 
his  printing  material  and  resumed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Zeitung,  which  he  continued 
until  1876.  The  Zeitung  had  a  large  circu- 
lation, at  least  100  copies  going  to  Germany, 
and  it  is  largely  due  to  its  influence  that  so 
large  a  number  of  substantial  Germans  set- 
tled in  southeastern  Nebraska.  In  July,  1879, 
W.  A.  Brown  &  Sons  of  the  Daily  Press  com- 
menced the  publication  of  another  German 
paper  which  they  called  the  Stoats  Zeitung, 
and  two  years  later  sold  the  office  to  Young 
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&  Beutler.  While  Charles  Young  has  been 
employed  in  the  government  printing  office  at 
Washington  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Jacob 
Beutler,  assisted  by  his  brother  Christian,  is 
still  conducting  the  publication  at  Nebraska 
Cit)  as  an  "independent"  in  politics. 

In  the  year  of  1859  O.  G.  Nickerson  of 
New  York  started  a  small  paper  in  Otoe  City, 
now  Minersville,  bringing  the  material  from 
New  York.  This  paper  was  called  the  Spirit 
of  the  West.  It  only  continued  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  material  was  sold  to  the  News  and 
removed  to  Nebraska  City. 

The  first  number  of  the  Omaha  Ncbraskian, 
the  democratic  organ  of  the  capital  city  and 
the  first  newspaper  actually  published  there, 
was  issued  January  17,  1855.  Bird  B.  Chap- 
man, the  second  delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  territory,  was  the  principal  .founder  and 
brought  the  printing  material  used  in  its  pub- 
lication from  Ohio.  The  Nebraska  Palla- 
dium of  January  17,  1855,  states  that  the  Nc- 
braskian is  to  be  started  that  day  by  "the 
partially  defunct  combination  established  in 
Ohio  some  months  since  to  govern  Nebraska 
and  take  her  spoils,"  meaning  Bird  B.  Chap- 
man, the  second  delegate  to  Congress  from 
the  territory,  and  his  political  coterie.  John 
H.  Sherman,  J.  B.  Strickland,  and  A.  \Y.  Bab- 
bitt were  all  connected  with  the  Ncbraskian, 
August  29,  1855.  John  II.  Sherman  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Nebraskian  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  G.  W.  Hepburn,  May  21,  1856, 
who  was  followed  by  Theodore  II.  Robertson 
in  1857.  Merrill  II.  Clark  and  Milton  \Y. 
Reynolds  were  editors  from  1859  to  1863.  and 
Alfred  II.  Jackson  from  that  time  until  June 
15,  1865,  when  the  paper  was  discontinued 
and  the  Herald  took  its  place  as  the  democratic 
organ.  The  Ncbraskian  was  first  published 
as  a  daily  in  September,  1860,  but  suspended 
two  months  later  after  "a  pecuniary  loss  to 
ourselves  of  two  hundred  dollars." 

The  Nebraska  News  of  April  9,  1859,  notes 
the  recent  consolidation  of  the  Ncbraskian  and 
the  Times  on  the  29th  of  March  of  that  year 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Robertson.  Mr.  Merrill  II.  Clark  "is  a  young 
gentleman  just  from  northern  Michigan,  of 
considerable  means."     Robertson  sold  his  en- 


tire interest  in  the  paper  in  February,  1861,  to 
Mr.  Clark.     The  A.  m  of  December  is, 

1863,  contains  a  statement  that  Merrill  II. 
Clark  and  Milton  W.  Reynolds  have  sold  out 
the  daily  and  weekly  to  Alfred  II.  Jackson  of 
Dakota  City,  and  that  Mr.  Clark  had  been 
connected  with  the  paper  for  live  years  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  had  Keen  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Nebraska  for  six  years.  After 
Mr.  Jackson  assumed  control  of  the  Nebras- 
kian it  became  negative  and  halting.  In  one 
issue  two  literally  heavy  editorials  w  ere  printed 
side  by  side,  one  under  the  ponderous  caption, 
"The  Rebellion  —  shall  it  be  suppressed?"  and 
the  other  headed,  "The  negro —  What  is  to  be 
his  destiny  ?"  The  editorial  leader  of  February 
26,  1864,  about  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Union  under  the  constitution,  occupied  five 
columns  in  minion  type.  This,  doubtless,  had 
an  important  connection  with  the  final  suspen- 
sion of  the  paper  the  following  October. 

'fhe  first  number  of  the  Omaha  City  Times 
was  issued  June  11,  1857,  by  William  W.  Wy- 
man.  A  few  months  later  the  word  "City" 
was  dropped  from  the  name.  About  six 
months  after  the  Times  was  started  George 
W.  Hepburn  became  editor  and  proprietor 
and  James  Stewart  associate  editor,  but  this 
arrangement  lasted  only  a  few  months,  when 
Mr.  Wyman  again  became  its  publisher,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1858,  John  W.  Pattison  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Wyman  editors.  Mr.  I'attison  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arrow,  the  first 
Omaha  paper.  The  Times  was  established  to 
oppose  the  political  faction  led  by  Bird  B. 
Chapman,  but  bis  defeat  by  Judge  Fenner  Fer- 
guson as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  delegate 
to  Congress  in  1857  and  the  subsequent  bitter 
but  unsuccessful  contest  for  the  seat  by  Mr. 
Chapman  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
undermined  his  political  footing  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  in  1859  the  Times  and  the  Ncbras- 
kian. Mr.  Chapman's  former  organ,  were  con- 
solidated. While  the  Times  was  not  wanting 
in  ability,  it  lacked  the  aggressivness  but  also 
the  scurrility  of  its  principal  contemporaries, 
and  its  columns  were  usually  distinguished  by 
dignity  and  decorum. 

A  month  before  he  began  to  publish  the 
Times.   Mr.   Wyman  had  been  removed  from 
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the  office  of  postmaster  at  Omaha  by  the 
Chapman  influence,  and  Theodore  H.  Rob- 
ertson, editor  of  the  Nebraskian,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place ;  but  early  in  July  Mr. 
Wyman  was  reinstated.  Though  he  specific- 
ally stated  in  the  initial  number  of  the  Times 
that  its  politics  was  to  be  democratic  and  of 
the  Buchanan  brand,  yet  this  statement  was 
no  doubt  partly  perfunctory  and  strategic ; 
and  no  doubt,  like  many  other  democrats  of 
that  time,  his  sympathy  already  leaned  away 
from  the  strong  pro-slavery  attitude  of  the 
Buchanan  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
this  inclination  soon  led  him,  with  countless 
other  democrats,  across  the  republican  line. 
And  so  in  this  postoffice  controversy  the  dis- 
comfited editor  of  the  Nebraskian  attacked 
Mr.  Wyman  as  a  "black  republican  in  whose 
veins  not  a  single  drop  of  democratic  blood 
ever  coursed,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  our  enemies."  That 
the  delegate  to  Congress  was  not  able  to  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  the  postmaster  of  his 
home  city  to  the  extent  of  displacing  an  al- 
leged party  recreant  makes  the  weakness  of 
his  own  influence  so  prominent  as  to  obscure 
the  charge  against  the  incumbent  which,  if 
true,  should  have  been  quite  sufficient  in  that 
heyday  of  the  spoils  system. 

The  daily  Telegraph  was  established  at 
Omaha  by  Major  Henry  Z.  Curtis.  Its  first 
appearance  was  on  the  morning  of  December 
11,  1860,  from  the  office  of  the  Nebraskian. 
Major  Curtis  was  both  publisher  and  editor, 
but  associated  with  him  was  W.  H.  Kinsman 
as  assistant.  The  Telegraph  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  single  page  paper  of  eight  columns, 
largely  devoted  to  advertising.  It  was  later 
increased  in  size  to  a  folio,  and  on  November 
9th  published  the  first  telegraphic  news  given 
to  the  public  in  Nebraska  territory.  Although 
a  circulation  of  500  copies  was  claimed,  the 
paper  did  not  pay,  and  was  reduced  in  size 
June  11,  1861,  and  August  10th  following, 
Major  Curtis  disposed  of  the  paper  to  Merrill 
H.  Clark  of  the  Nebraskian.  The  type  on  this 
paper  was  set  by  the  late  Charles  S.  Goodrich 
and  Charles  W.  Sherman,  the  latter  now  a 
resident  of  Dairy,  Oregon. 

Republican  party  sentiment  became  appre- 


ciable in  Nebraska  in  1858,  and  in  that  year 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  formal  party 
organization,  and  a  party  organ  was  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  two  leading 
towns  —  Nebraska  City  and  Omaha. 

The  Nebraska  Republican  was  first  issued 
May  5,  1858,  as  a  weekly  by  Edward  F. 
Schneider  and  Harrison  J.  Brown.  It  was 
published  on  Thursdays,  and  was  distinctively 
republican  in  politics.  It  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  C.  Monell  during  the  same  year,  and 
he  sold  it  to  Edward  D.  Webster  who  as- 
sumed control  August  15,  1859,  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  Omaha  Republican.  Webster 
was  a  protege  of  Thurlow  Weed,  and  a  politi- 
cian of  considerable  ability.  He  subsequently 
became  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward,  sec- 
retary of  state.  September  26,  1861,  Mr. 
Webster  sold  the  paper  to  Edward  B.  Taylor, 
then  register  of  the  land  office  at  Omaha,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Ezkiel  A.  McClure,  both 
of  whom  had  come  from  Ohio.  Soon  after 
the  paper  was  reduced  in  size  to  a  folio  of 
twenty  columns,  and  published  tri-weekly ;  in 
May,  1863,  it  was  enlarged  one  column  to  the 
page,  and  after  Thursday,  January  7,  1864, 
was  published  daily,  except  Monday.  The  tri- 
weekly was  discontinued  January  28,  1864,  and 
the  issue  limited  to  a  regular  daily  and  weekly. 
October  13,  1865,  Edward  B.  Taylor  and  John 
Taffe,  as  editors,  gave  way  to  General  Harry 
H.  Heath,  who  supported  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  The  firm  name  of  the 
publishers  was  changed  from  Taylor  &  Mc- 
Clure to  Heath,  Taylor  &  Company,  which 
continued  until  February,  1866,  when  Heath 
retired,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed 
to  Omaha  Daily  Republican.  April  13,  1866, 
Major  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Republican  and  became  business 
manager.  The  new  firm  name  was  Taylor, 
McClure  &  Balcombe.  In  July,  1866,  the 
style  of  the  firm  was  again  changed  to  Bal- 
combe &  Company,  and  the  issue  of  July  20, 
1866,  announced  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  sold  his 
interest  to  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe,  who  thence- 
forth was  editor,  publisher,  and  sole  proprietor. 
From  April  9,  1867,  the  Republican  was  is- 
sued as  a  morning  paper.  In  May,  1869,  Ed- 
ward B.  Taylor  became  associate  editor,  and 
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remained  practically  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
department  until  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Teasdale,  July   10,   1S70.    Jariuarj    21,    1871, 

Major  I'.alcombe  sold  a  half  interest  in  the 
Republican  to  Waldo  M.  Potter,  who  suc- 
ceeded Teasdale  as  editor-in-chief.  Teasdale 
had  won  his  spurs  as  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  in  1843,  and  had  established  the  Iowa 
State  Register  at  Des  Moines  in  1858.  He 
was  elected  state  printer  of  Iowa  and  was 
postmaster  at  Des  Moines.  In  1871  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Tribune,  which  had  heen  es- 
tablished  a  year  hefore  on  account  of  the  sena- 
torial contest  between  Thayer  and  Saunders 
"and  succeeded  in  killing  them  both,"  were 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  Tribune  and 
Republican.  Mr.  Potter  was  succeeded  as 
editor  by  Charles  B.  Thomas,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  while  Balcomhe  became  busi- 
ness manager,  this  arrangement  taking  effect 
June  11.  1871.  In  January,  1873,  Tribune 
was  dropped  from  the  name.  John  Taffe  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Thomas  as  editor  in  July,  1873, 
and  was  followed  by  George  W.  Frost,  who 
later  gave  place  to  Chauncey  Wiltse.  Jn  May, 
1875,  a  stock  company  was  organized,  which 
took  over  the  Republican,  and  St.  A.  D.  Bal- 
comhe was  succeeded,  August  18th,  by  Ben  H. 
Barrows  who  had  served  as  consul  to  Dublin. 
Casper  E.  Yost  became  business  manager, 
Isaac  W.  Miner  secretary,  and  September  28th 
of  that  year  John  Taffe  became  editor.  1  It- 
was  succeeded  May  18,  1876,  by  D.  C.  Brooks 
as  managing  editor,  with  Alfred  Sorenson  as 
city  editor,  assisted  by  Frederick  Nye.  In 
1881  the  paper  was  bought  by  Yost  and  Nye, 
who  in  turn  sold  their  interest  in  the  fall  of 
1886  to  Sterling  P.  Rounds,  Sr.,  late  public 
printer  at  Washington,  and  Cadet  Taylor  for  a 
consideration  of  $105,000.  Rounds  and  Tay- 
lor organized  a  stock  company,  with  S.  P. 
Rounds,  president,  Cadet  Taylor,  treasurer, 
and  O.  II.  Rothacker  as  editor.  Decenilur 
15,  1888,  Mr.  Yost  was  appointed  as  receiver 
of  the  business  in  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders. Early  in  1889  Frederick  Nye  and 
Frank  B.  Johnson  obtained  control  of  the 
Republican,  and  the  following  I  tetober  it  was 
sold  to  Major  Jeremiah  C.  Wilcox,  of  the 
Evening  Dispatch,  the  job  department  being 


retained  by  Nye  &  Johnson.  But  Mr.  Wilcox 
saw  and  acknowledged  that  the  culmination  of 
tin-  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was 
at  hand,  and  he  suspended  publication  of  the 
daily  Republican.  July  2'>.  1S'»(),  but  continued 
to  publish  the  weekly  until  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Bee  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  life  of  the  Republican  clearly  indicated 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  journals  must 
succumb,  as  there  was  not  room  for  two 
organs  of  the  same  party  in  their  field.  They 
naturally  became  differentiated,  the  Republican 
following  in  the  old  course  of  the  thick-and- 
thin  party  organ  and  corporation  apologist, 
while  the  shrewder  manager  of  the  Bee  saw 
and  assiduously  cultivated  the  now  far  more 
promising  independent  and  anti-corporation 
field.  While  there  were  able  men,  of  whom 
Mr.  Yost  was  conspicuous, among  the  changing 
managers  of  the  Republican  in  it s.  declining 
years,  yet  the  Bee  had  the  great  advantage  of 
a  continuous  manager  of  remarkable  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  journalistic  ability  in  the  per- 
son of  its  founder,  Edward  Rosewater.  The 
first  home  of  the  Republican  was  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Pioneer  block,  where  it  remained 
until  its  removal  into  a  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Douglas  streets  in 
the  latter  part  of  November,  1876,  the  build- 
ing being  the  same  one  which  had  been  the 
home  of  the  Herald  in  its  early  years.  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1867,  the  Republican  announced 
that  it  had  that  day  connected  its  caloric  en- 
gine with  its  presses  —  "the  first  and  only  of- 
fice in  Nebraska  where  presses  were  run  other 
than  by  hand."  This  acquisition  was  for  some 
time  the  subject  of  very  frequent  self-felicita- 
tion by  the  Republican  and  of  just  as  frequent 
sarcastic  gibes  by  the  unappreciative  and 
irreverent  Herald. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1858  Hadley  D.  John- 
son began  the  publication  of  the  Nebraska 
Democrat  at  Omaha,  but  he  discontinued  it 
after  a  short  time. 

The  Florence  Courier  was  first  issued  in 
Decemhcr,  1856  James  C.  Mitchell,  noto- 
rious as  capital  commissioner  of  the  first  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  was  publisher  and  I..  II. 
I.athrop  editor.  John  M.  Ment/er  was  t',,r  a 
time  editor  of  the  Courier.     Recognizing  thai 
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Florence  had  lost  all  chances  of  becoming  the 
capital  of  the  territory,  the  Courier  switched 
its  hope  to  the  favorable  crossing  at  that  place 
for  the  coming  railroads,  and  its  optimistic 
motto  was :  "We  would  rather  be  in  the  right 
place  on  'Rock  Bottom'  than  have  the  capital 
of  the  territory."  But  Florence,  like  Bellevue, 
was  to  learn  in  the  dear  school  of  experience 
that  under  the  new  railway  dispensation  cap- 
itals and  crossings  were  to  be  made  by  men, 
with  little  regard  for  the  preparation  of 
Mother  Nature.  Florence  still  has  her  rock 
bottom,  but  Omaha,  without  that  firm  foun- 
dation, his  the  great  railroad  crossing,  and  by 
a  like  manipulation  the  capital  was  carried  to 
an  unprepared  and  most  unlikely  spot  in  the 
interior  wilderness.  Another  paper  known  as 
Rock  Bottom  is  said  to  have  been  published 
at  Florence  as  early  as  1854  by  W.  C.  Jones. 
It  was  printed  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

The  Nebraska  Daily  Statesman  first  ap- 
peared at  Omaha,  Sunday  morning,  July  17, 
1864,  as  a  democratic  paper,  W.  H.  Jones  and 
Henry  L.  Harvey  publishers ;  but  only  a  few 
numbers  were  ever  issued.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  the  publishers  was  threefold:  First, 
"the  procuring  of  bread  and  butter  for  their 
wives  and  babies,  the  ultimate  provision  for  a 
.  .  .  daily  and  financial  independence" ; 
second,  "to  furnish  the  people  with  an  exposi- 
tor of  democratic  truth" ;  third,  "to  sustain 
the  Union,  the  constitution  and  the  laws." 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Harvey  brothers 
to  revive  the  Statesman  at  Nebraska  City  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  but  it  proved  but  little  more 
successful  than  the  former  attempt  at  Omaha. 

The  Republican  of  August  7,  1867,  notes 
that  "Augustus  F.  Harvey  will  soon  begin  the 
publication  of  the  Nebraska  Statesman,  the 
good-will  of  which  has  been  purchased.  It 
will  sustain  the  action  of  the  administration." 

The  Statesman  was  revived  at  Lincoln  the 
first  week  of  July,  1868,  with  Augustus  F. 
Harvey  as  editor  and  Henry  L.  Harvey  as  pub- 
lisher. During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Harvey  had 
been  characterized  by  his  new  party  compan- 
ions as  a  consummate  copperhead ;  but  the  war 
was  over,  and  in  the  business  of  moving  the 
capital  and  surveying  and  manipulating  its 
new  site,  in  which  Mr.  Harvey  took  an  active 


part,  party  animosities  were  easily  forgotten 
in  the  common  cause  of  prospective  profit. 
Still,  the  partnership  could  not  be  lasting,  and 
its  incongruity  foretold  the  short  life  of  the 
Statesman.  In  January,  1870,  Augustus  F. 
Harvey  went  to  St.  Louis  to  engage  in  the  life 
insurance  business,  which  he  followed  at  that 
place  until  his  death.  In  the  early  part  of 
March,  1871,  the  Statesman  was  published  as 
a  daily,  its  primary  object  being  to  oppose  the 
impeachment  of  Governor  Butler.  About 
June  1,  1873,  it  was  merged  into  the  State 
Register,  with  N.  W.  Smails  as  editor. 

The  Omaha  Daily  Herald  was  established 
by  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  and  Daniel  W.  Car- 
penter, under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  &  Car- 
penter, and  its  first  issue  was  dated  October 
2,  1865.  The  Herald  was  at  first  a  six-column 
folio,  and  was  published  in  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Douglas  streets.  It 
started  out  with  only  fifty-three  actual  sub- 
scribers, and  the  office  was  equipped  with  a 
small  hand  press  and  a  few  cases  of  type. 
Lyman  Richardson  and  John  S.  Briggs  suc- 
ceeded Miller  &  Carpenter  as  proprietors 
August  5,  1868,  but  Dr.  Miller  still  continued 
as  editor;  and  February  11,  1869,  he  bought 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  style  of  the 
firm  being  changed  to  Miller  &  Richardson, 
which  continued  until  March,  1888.  One  of 
the  last  editors  of  the  old  Herald  was  Frank 
Morrissey,  a  native  of  Iowa  of  Irish  descent, 
who  died  in  Omaha  a  few  years  ago.  He 
had  been  associate  editor  and  became  editor 
when  the  paper  was  sold  to  John  A.  McShane 
in  1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  L. 
Merritt  as  editor,  and  it  was  published  for  one 
year  by  McShane,  and  then  passed  into  the 
control  of  R.  A.  Craig.  In  March,  1889,  the 
Herald  was  bought  by  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
who,  associated  with  Frank  J.  Burkley,  Alfred 
Millard,  William  F.  Gurley,  and  W.  V. 
Rooker,  began  the  publication  of  the  Evening 
World  in  August,  1885.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
editor-in-chief,  Mr.  Burkley  business  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  Rooker  managing  editor.  After 
the  consolidation  of  the  Evening  World  and 
the  Herald  under  the  name  of  the  World- 
Herald,  Mr.  Hitchcock  continued  as  editor  and 
principal  owner,   with   Mr.   Burkley  as  busi- 
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ness  manager.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is  still  (1917) 
owner  and  editor  of  the  World-Herald,  which 
ever  since  the  consolidation  has  been  the  lead- 
ing democratic  paper  of  Nebraska. 

The  first  number  of  the  Nebraska  Adver- 
tiser was  issued  at  Brownville  June  7,  1856, 
and,  though  Dr.  John  McPherson  of  that 
place  furnished  the  press  and  other  printing 
material,  the  paper  was  published  by  Robert 
W.  Furnas.  Dr.  McPherson  had  come  to 
Brownville  in  the  fall  of  1855,  and  with  the 
purpose  hi'  establishing  a  newspaper  there  he 
removed  the  material  from  Tippecanoe,  Ohio. 
Robert  \Y.  Furnas,  editor,  and  John  L.  Col- 
hap]  i  and  Chester  S.  Langdon,  printers,  arrived 
at  Brownville  with  the  outfit  April  9,  1856.  An 
item  in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  complains 
that  its  issue  had  been  delayed  by  the  deten- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  press  "an  unreasonable 
length  of  time  between  Cincinnati  and  this 
point."  Dr.  McPherson  sold  to  Robert  W. 
Furnas  a  half  interest  in  the  proposed  paper 
for  Brownville  townsite  lots  on  condition  that 
Mr.  Furnas  should  publish  it  weekly  at  least 
one  year,  and  soon  after  Dr.  McPherson  gave 
the  other  half  interest  in  the  Advertiser  to  Mr. 
Furnas,  stipulating  that  it  should  be  non-par- 
tisan and  independent.  This  stipulation  was 
carried  out  with  as  much  consistency  as  is 
usually  observed  by  professedly  independent 
journals,  that  is,  it  afforded  the  editor  a  better 
opportunity  to  regard  personal  and  local  inter- 
ests than  if  it  had  been  restrained  by  the 
bonds  of  party  loyalty.  For  example,  in  1860. 
while  the  democratic  party  was  dominant  in 
the  country,  the  Advertiser  could  warmly  ad- 
vocate the  nomination  of  Douglas,  its  great 
western  leader,  for  president,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  Daily,  the  republican  candidate 
for  delegate  to  Congress.  By  virtue  of  its 
democratic  environment  the  Advertiser  was 
democratic  until  the  democratic  party  went  to 
pieces  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  president,  in  1860,  when  it  became  a  re- 
publican organ  and  remained  so  for  several 
years.  October  29,  1857,  Chester  S.  Langdon, 
"who  has  been  foreman  of  our  office  since  its 
commencement,"  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Furnas  in  the  publication  of  the  Advertiser 
for  the  reason   that    the   attention    which   the 


latter  had  given  "to  both  the  mechanical  and 
editorial  departments"  had  overtaxed  his  time 
and  talent-.  This  partnership  was  dis 
April  30.  1858,  Mr.  Furnas  becoming  again 
sole  publisher  and  editor.  I..  ]•'..  Lyanna  was 
a  co-publisher  with  .Mr.  Furnas  from  Novem- 
ber 24,  1859,  to  November  28,  1861,  when  the 
Advertiser  and  the  Union,  which  had  been 
started  at  Aspinwall  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Holla 
day  and  John  II.  Maun,  in  May.  1861,  were 
consolidated  and  Thomas  R.  Fisher  added  to 
the  partnership  of  Furnas  &  Lyanna.  May  8, 
1862,  Mr.  Fisher  formed  a  partnership  with 
T.  C.  Hacker,  and  they  became  publishers  of 
the  Advertiser,  Furnas  &  Fisher  remaining 
owners.  Fisher  was  now  editor  in  place  of 
Furnas,  who  was  in  the  federal  army.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  December  6,  1862, 
when  Mr.  Fisher  became  sole  publisher  and 
editor,  and  July  16,  1863,  the  names  of  Fur- 
nas &  Fisher  as  proprietors  were  dropped  from 
the  paper.  In  the  fall  of  1863  John  L.  Col- 
happ  became  co-publisher  and  co-editor  with 
Fisher,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  William 
II.  Miller,  September  8,  1864.  December  22, 
1864,  George  W.  Hill  &  Company  became 
publishers  and  John  L.  Colhapp  editor.  July 
18,  1867,  Robert  V.  Muir  became  a  member  of 
the  firm,  but  Mr.  Colhapp  continued  to  be 
editor.  November  17  of  the  same  year  Jarvis 
S.  Church  bought  the  interest  of  Hill  and 
Muir,  and  the  firm  name  of  the  publishers  be- 
came Church  &  Colhapp.  January  23,  1868, 
T.  C.  Hacker  became  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  and  business  manager.  January  6,  1870, 
the  original  publisher,  Robert  W.  Furnas, 
bought  out  Church,  and  the  firm  became  Fur- 
nas, Colhapp  &  Company,  Mr.  Furnas  being 
editor.  January  5,  1871,  Church  and  Hacker 
became  the  publishers,  Mr.  Furnas  retiring 
from  the  paper,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
Church  sold  his  interest  to  Major  Caffrey,  and 
the  firm  became  Caffrey  &  I  lacker.  January 
22,  1874.  Major  Caffrey  sold  out  to  George  W. 
Fairbrother,  and  the  firm  of  Fairbrother  & 
Hacker  continued  until  December,  1881,  when 
Fairbrother  became  sole  proprietor.  In  March, 
1882,  the  material  was  removed  to  Calvert, 
now  \uhurn,  where  the  paper  continued  to  be 
published  by  G.  W.  Fairbrother  &  Company. 
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During  the  campaign  of  1870  the  Advertiser 
was  published  daily  for  a  few  months. 

The  Nebraska  Advertiser;  which  is  still  pub- 
lished at  Nemaha,  Nemaha  county,  having 
passed  the  half  century  mark,  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  continuous  publication  in  Nebraska,  an 
honor  which  would  belong  to  the  Nebraska 
City  News  but  for  a  slight  break  in  1870  when 
the  News,  for  a  time,  lost  its  identity  in  the 
Times.  The  News,  however,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  one  place,  while  the  Advertiser  has 
had  a  migratory  existence,  but  always  within 
Nemaha  county.  The  present  publisher  and 
editor  is  W.  W.  Sanders. 

The  Nemaha  Valley  Journal  was  first  issued 
at  Nemaha  City  in  the  last  week  of  November, 
1857,  by  Seymour  Belden  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. It  was  democratic  in  politics.  It  was 
removed  from  Nemaha  City  to  Brownville  in 
1859,  but  did  not  long  survive.  The  material 
was  purchased  by  the  publishers  of  the  Adver- 
tiser, and  the  office  again  removed  to  Nemaha 
City.  Another  attempt  to  publish  the  Nemaha 
Valley  Journal  was  made  in  Brownville  by 
Hill  and  Blackburn  in  1867,  but  at  the  end  of 
four  months  the  material  was  removed  to  Falls 
City.  In  April,  1869,  W.  S.  Blackburn  sold  a 
half  interest  in  the  Journal  to  W.  S.  Stretch, 
who  became  the  sole  owner  the  following  fall. 
In  March,  1870,  E.  E.  Cunningham  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  paper  and  became  its  editor 
until  the  spring  of  1871.  In  June,  1872,  the 
Journal  was  sold  to  Weaver  and  Fulton,  but  a 
month  later  Mr.  Stretch  resumed  control,  and 
in  September,  1874,  it  was  sold  to  Rich  and 
Hamlin,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Globe 
in  1875. 

The  Aspinwall  Journal,  of  which  Dr.  An- 
drew S.  Holladay  and  John  H.  Maun  were 
publishers,  was  removed  to  Brownville  in 
1861,  and  its  publication  continued  for  a  few 
months  under  the  name  of  the  Journal,  when 
the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Advertiser,  and  the  mate- 
rial was  sold  and  taken  to  Illinois. 

In  September,  1860,  a  four-column  daily 
paper  entitled  the  Bulletin  was  issued  from 
the  Advertiser  office,  but  proving  unprofitable 
it  was  suspended  in  January,  1861. 

In  1857  Chester  S.  Langdon  and  Goff  com- 


menced the  publication  of  the  daily  Snort, 
which  was  short-lived. 

The  first  agricultural  journal  in  Nebraska 
was  issued  as  the  Nebraska  Fanner,  by  Robert 
W.  Furnas,  in  January,  1860,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished about  three  years. 

Governor  Furnas  discontinued  the  Nebraska 
Farmer  after  1861,  or  at  least  published  it 
only  intermittently  after  that  date,  and  finally 
disposed  of  the  publication  to  J.  C.  McBride  of 
Lincoln,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  O.  M.  Druse. 
In  1886  Harvey  E.  Heath  purchased  the  en- 
tire plant  and  soon  after  changed  it  to  a  semi- 
monthly, and  in  1888  to  a  weekly.  In  1898 
the  Nebraska  Farmer  was  moved  to  Omaha 
and  consolidated  with  the  Western  Stockman 
and  Cultivator.  H.  F.  Mcintosh  was  made 
editor  with  a  one-third  interest  in  the  paper. 
In  1902  the  Nebraska  Farmer  Co.  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  fully 
paid  up.  About  this  time  George  W.  Hervey 
became  associate  editor,  and  the  following  year 
editor-in-chief,  continuing  in  this  position  un- 
til July  31,  1905. 

George  W.  Fairbrother  and  Theodore  C. 
Hacker  began  the  publication  of  the  Nebraska 
Herald  at  Nemaha  City,  November  24,  1859, 
with  the  former  as  editor,  later  assisted  by 
Reuel  Noyes.  It  was  a  republican  paper,  and 
was  continued  about  two  years,  and  called  it- 
self "the  only  republican  paper  in  Nemaha 
county." 

In  May,  1861,  the  Union  was  started  at  As- 
pinwall by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Holladay  and  John 
H.  Maun,  but  the  office  was  removed  to 
Brownville  after  the  first  issue,  and  the  paper 
was  absorbed  by  the  Advertiser. 

In  1857  Martin  Stowell,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Kansas  as  an  agent  of  the  free  state  pany, 
went  to  Peru,  Nebraska,  and  started  a  small 
monthly  paper.  The  paper  was  printed 
abroad  and  had  no  local  circulation  or  sup- 
port. No  copies  of  it  have  been  found  of 
late  years,  and  its  name  even  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  Peru  Times  was  published  by  the  same 
man  in  1860,  as  a  campaign  paper,  but  noth- 
ing further  is  known  of  it. 

A  few  years  later  an  effort  was  made  to 
publish  at  Peru  a  monthly  known  as  the  Or- 
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char dist,  in  the  interest  of  horticulturists  and 
fruit  growers,  but  only  a  few  numbers  were 
issued.  In  1866  a  campaign  paper,  printed  in 
Brownville  with  a  Peru  date  line,  was  issued 
tor  two  months,  but  no  regular  newspaper 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  home 
in  Peru  during  the  territorial  period. 

The  first  paper  in  Richardson  county,  the 
Rulo  Western  Guide,  was  owned  by  the  Rulo 
Town  and  Ferry  Company,  and  edited  by 
Abel  D.  Kirk  and  1*.  M.  Barrett.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  May,  1858,  and  exactly  one  year 
later  was  purchased  by  Kirk  and  Chas.  A. 
I  Iergesheimer.  The  latter  had  served  as  a 
"devil"  on  the  paper  from  the  date  of  its 
first  issue.  It  was  suspended  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  war,  but  was  resurrected 
in  1864,  as  the  Nebraska  Register,  and  con- 
tinued until  1869,  when  it  was  sold  to  H.  A. 
Buell,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Samuel  Brooks. 
He  continued  it  for  two  years,  then  removed 
it  to  Salem,  where  it  was  soon  after  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Broad  Axe  of  Falls  City,  owned  by 
Major  J.  Edward  Burbank  and  edited  by 
Sewall  R.  Jamison,  made  its  first  appearance  in 
November,  1858.  This  was  the  successor  of  a 
paper  of  the  same  name  which  had  been  pub- 
lished at  Richmond,  Indiana,  three  years  be- 
fore, by  the  same  men.  Its  motto  was  "Hew 
to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may" 
—  "There  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  as  we  will."  Jamison  was 
succeeded  in  November,  1860,  by  J.  D.  Irwin 
of  Ohio,  and  in  the  summer  of  1861  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  retired.  The  Broad  Axe  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  firm  known  as  L.  B.  Prouty 
&  Company,  and  was  by  them  sold  to  J.  J. 
Marvin,  who  changed  the  name  to  Southern 
Nebraskian.  The  Broad  Axe  was  resurrected 
in  July,  1862,  by  the  Falls  City  Broad  Axe 
Company.  The  paper  was  next  bought  by  the 
town  lot  company  of  Arago,  and  published  by 
N.  O.  Pierce.  About  this  time  the  plant  was 
used  by  Mr.  Saxe  in  issuing  a  paper  printed 
in  both  German  and  English.  Among  other 
publishers  following  in  rapid  succession  were 
C.  I..  Mather,  G.  A.  Hill.  E.  L.  Martin.  Mettz 
&  Sanderson,  and  11.  A.  Buell.  Mettz  &  San- 
derson bought  the  English  type  of  the  town 


lot  company  in  1871.     This  material  was  sold 
'"  F.  M    Barrett,  who  removed  it  to  Falls  City, 

where   it    was    used    in    publishing   the    Times 
After   a    brief    existence    this   paper    wa 
to  Scott  &  Webster,  who  finally  sold  their  ma- 
terial to  Ed.  W.  Howe,  of  the  Little  Globe. 

The  Little  Globe  was  established  in  1873 
by  Ed.  W.  Howe,  now  publisher  of  the  Atchi- 
son (Kansas)  Globe.  The  following  appeared 
in  the  prospectus:  "Little,  but  O  Lord! 
Prospectus  of  the  Glob,  (the  Little)  a  jour- 
nal of  the  third  class,  to  be  published  every 
Saturday,  at  Falls  City,  Neb.  The  Little 
Globe  will  be  intensely  local  and  as  indepen- 
dent as  a  hog  on  ice.  .  .  We  hope  to  bless 
this  town."  This  announcement  was  signed 
"The  meekest  of  men,  Ed.  W.  Howe."  After 
about  a  year  the  /.;'///,•  Globe  was  discontinued, 
but  appeared  again  in  August,  1875,  with  the 
same  motto,  and  a  short  time  later  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Nemaha  Valley  Journal 
under  the  title  of  the  Globe  Journal. 

The  first  paper  in  Plattsmouth,  the  Platts- 
tnouth  Jcffersoniau,  appeared  early  in  1857, 
published  by  L.  D.  Jeffries,  assisted  by  J.  D. 
Ingalls,  to  whom  Jeffries  later  sold  his  inter- 
est. Turner  M.  Marquett  was  for  a  time  its 
editor.     The  paper  was  soon  discontinued. 

In  1857  Charles  W.  Sherfey  started  the 
Platte  Valley  Times  at  Plattsmouth,  bringing 
the  press  from  Burlington,  Iowa.  This  ■ 
was  published  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sold 
to  Alfred  II.  Townsend  who  removed  it  to 
Pacific  City,  Iowa.  Sherfey  went  to  Nebraska 
City,  where  he  later  established  the  People's 
Press.  In  the  latter  part  of  1S5.X  Alfred  H. 
Townsend  removed  the  material  with  which 
he  had  been  publishing  the  Platte  Valley 
'Times  at  Pacific  City.  Iowa,  to  Plattsmouth, 
where  be  published  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Platte  Valley  Herald  until  March.  1862,  when 
he  removed  the  plant  to  Central  City,  Colo- 
rado. 

The  Platte  Valley  Times  was  established  at 
Bellevue,  August  1.  1862,  by  Charles  \.  Stur- 
gress.  'I'he  name  of  Henry  T.  Clarke  ap 
I  as  editor.  It  was  democratic  in  politics 
and  known  to  have  been  published  as  late  as 
<  Ictober  27,  I 

Elijah    Giles    established    the    CaSS    County 
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Sentinel  at  Rock  Bluffs  City  at  the  end  of 
October,  1S57.  It  was  removed  to  Platts- 
mouth  in  the  spring  of  1859,  where  Giles  is- 
sued it  for  a  few  months,  and  then  sold  the 
plant  to  Joseph  I.  Early,  who  started  the 
Democratic  Times,  which  had  a  short  life. 
The  Sentinel  was  still  being  published  as  late 
as  January,  1863. 

In  February,  1865,  Hiram  D.  Hathaway  is- 
sued the  first  number  of  the  Nebraska  Herald 
at  Plattsmouth,  which  he  published  unti' 
March,  1872.  He  then  became  associated  with 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  at  Lincoln,  and 
sold  the  Herald  to  John  A.  McMurphy,  who 
published  it  for  several  years  as  a  republican 
paper.  In  1871,  under  the  management  of 
Hathaway,  the  Nebraska  Herald  was  issued 
as  a  daily. 

The  first  number  now  to  be  found  of  the 
DeSoto  Pilot  bears  date  of  July  11,  1857,  vol. 
1,  no.  12.  John  E.  Parish  was  then  editor  and 
proprietor,  and .  by  September  12th  of  the 
same  year  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Zaremba 
Jackson. 

The  Nebraska  Pioneer  was  published  at 
Cuming  City,  and  no.  25,  vol.  1,  appears  under 
date  of  December  24,  1857,  with  Lewis  M. 
Kline  as  editor  and  publisher. 

The  Cuming  City  Star,  vol.  1,  no.  14,  ap- 
pears June  19,  1858,  with  Albert  W.  Merrick, 
publisher,  and  H.  Nell  Maguire,  editor. 

The  Washington  County  Sun,  published  at 
De  Soto,  was  begun  in  1858  by  Potter  C. 
Sullivan. 

The  Nebraska  Enquirer,  DeSoto,  vol.  1,  no. 
5,  under  date  of  August  18,  1859,  had  for  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  Albert  W.  Merrick  and 
R.  Winegar.  In  September  Mr.  Winegar's 
name  was  dropped,  and  Merrick  appeared  as 
editor  and  proprietor  until  succeeded  by  Hugh 
McNeely,  April  26,  1860.  A.  W.  Merrick 
again  assumed  control  of  the  paper  in  the 
spring  of  1861. 

The  Pioneer  and  Star  were  published  at 
Cuming  City  and  the  Enquirer  and  Pilot  at 
De  Soto.  Both  towns  were  in  Washington 
county.  The  Pioneer,  Star,  and  Pilot  were 
democratic.  The  Enquirer  supported  the 
republican  ticket.  Mr.  Kline,  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  was   also   a  lawyer  and   mayor  of 


Cuming  City.  Among  the  advertisements  in 
the  paper  in  1857  were  those  of  Thomas  B. 
Cuming  and  John  C.  Turk,  and  of  Root  (Al- 
len) &  Cozad,  lawyers  and  real  estate  agents 
at  Omaha.  It  is  stated  in  the  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  1857,  that  thus  far  the  winter  had 
been  very  mild.  There  had  been  very  little 
frost  or  snow  and  even  the  little  creeks  were 
not  frozen.  In  the  Enquirer  in  1859  are  ad- 
vertisements of  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  lawyer 
at  De  Soto ;  Joseph  W.  Paddock,  dealer  in 
boots  and  shoes  at  Omaha;  Abram  Castetter, 
real  estate  and  collection  agent,  De  Soto ;  and 
W.  N.  Byers  &  Company  announce  that  they 
will  publish  the  weekly  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  April,  from  some  point 
in  or  near  the  mining  (Pike's  Peak)  region. 
Advertisements  of  the  leading  magazines 
were  commonly  published  in  these  frontier 
journals,  and  as  neither  the  ten-cent  monthlies 
nor  any  prototype  of  them  had  yet  appeared, 
the  taste  for  heavy  reading  was  apparently 
more  common  then  than  now.  The  publishers 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  announce  in  the  En- 
quirer that  they  "have  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  magazine,"  and  they  promise 
a  list  of  contributors  which  could  not  be 
matched  today,  and,  furthermore,  in  com- 
petition with  our  ten-cent  competitors,  would 
not  be  much  read  today:  Prescott,  Emerson, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Motley,  Edwin  R.  Whipple, 
and  Edmund  Quincy ! 

Civilized  settlement,  and  so  substantial 
building,  were  in  their  childhood  in  Nebraska 
at  this  time,  and  the  obtrusive  newness  of 
things  must  have  been  oppressive  and  dis- 
couraging to  those  of  antiquarian  humor.  But 
Zaremba  Jackson,  editor  of  the  Pilot,  could 
read  in  the  prostrate  pillars  of  the  yet  uncom- 
pleted capitol  suggestions  of  the  Acropolis  or 
the  fragmentary  architecture  of  .the  Nile.  "The 
fixed  gaze  of  the  admiring  beholder  is  only 
broken  by  a  view  of  the  fallen  columns  of  the 
Capitol,  whose  scattered  fragments  and  half- 
standing  pedestals  give  it  the  appearance  of 
some  ancient  ruins."  The  imposing  ruins 
were  soon  after  sold  as  scrap  iron  for  the 
benefit  of  the  territorial  treasury  by  secretary 
J.  Sterling  Morton. 
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The  Nebraska  Advertiser  of  April  28,  1S59, 
as  a  retort  to  assumptions  of  superiority  by 
the  Nebraskian  and  the  News,  boasts  that  "we 
have  published  it  now  near  three  years,  during 
which  time  it  has  in  no  instance  failed  to  ap- 
pear regularly  on  publication  day,  and  has  is- 
sued a  half  sheet  but  once,  and  that  on  account 
of  an  accident.  Can  either  of  'the  two  papers 
in   Nebraska'   say  as   much  ?     Xot  by  a   long 


way 


!" 


The  violence  of  the  political  partisanship 
of  the  leading  territorial  newspapers  is  amaz- 
ing to  those  familiar  with  the  usually  urbane 
organs,  merely  tinted  with  partisanship,  of 
the  present  day.  The  roughness  of  the  pio- 
neer papers  was  of  course  characteristic  of 
their  class  everywhere  and  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  restraint  which  is  natural  and  peculiar 
to  frontier  societies.  But  this  quality  was  ex- 
aggerated in  the  journalism  of  Nebraska's 
territorial  life  by  two  distinct  sectional  con- 
troversies, one  local,  the  other  national,  but 
cooperative  in  producing  strife.  The  North 
Platte  and  South  Platte  strife  began  over  the 
capital  question  at  the  political  beginning  of 
the  territory  and  did  not  subside  until  the 
capital  question  subsided,  just  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  territorial  period.  The  terri- 
torial life  of  Nebraska  was  also  contempo- 
raneous with  the  most  intense  period  of  the 
passions  stirred  up  by  the  differences  which 
led  immediately  to  the  Civil  war,  which  were 
further  excited  by  the  war  itself,  and  which, 
in  part  by  their  own  unspent  force,  but  largely 
by  selfish  partisan  design,  were  kept  alive  and 
preserved  after  its  close.  .  .  The  rancor  of 
these  territorial  journalists,  then,  is  explicable, 
but  their  unbridled  exhibition  of  it  is  surpris- 
ing  by  the  test  of  discretion  or  expediency,  re- 
gardless of  the  perhaps  less  appropriate  stan- 
dard of  good  manners  or  even  good  morals. 
This  stricture  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
violent  anti-administration  if  not  positively 
pro-southern  tone  of  the  democratic  press  for 
several  years  before  the  Civil  war.  during  its 
progress,  and  after  its  close.  Such  a  policy 
would  obviously  serve  to  weaken  and  at- 
tenuate the  party  as  it  no  doubt  actually 
did. 

But  these  verbal  aggressions  of  the  demo- 


cratic leaders  were  mere  than  match 
violent  action  on  the  other  side.  1  >r.  I  ii 
Miller's  campaign  for  dele-ate  to  Co 
in  ]SiA,  against  1'.  \Y.  Hitchcock,  the  republi- 
can candidate,  was  a  round  of  mob  violence 
in  the  South  Platte  section.  There  was  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  break  up  bis  meeting  at 
Nebraska  City  when  he  criticized  the  negro 
policy  of  the  administration;  and  the  click  of 
pistols  was  an  audible  response  to  J.  Sterling 
Morton's  insistence  that  the  Speaker  should 
be  heard.  At  Salem  Dr.  .Miller  slept  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Brooke  under  a  guard  of  shot- 
guns, and  this  experience  was  repeated  at 
other  places  in  those  southern  counties.  Ik- 
was  practically  mobbed  at  Brownville,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  gain  a  hearing.  1  le 
was  warned  not  to  go  to  Pawnee  City  as  his 
life  would  be  in  danger;  and  when  he  arrived 
there  he  was  refused  admission  to  the  hotel. 
Many  of  his  friends  were  threatened  with  per- 
sonal violence  and  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty if  they  should  vote  for  him.  Jealous  op- 
position of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  in 
Douglas  county  aided  in  making  this  campaign 
one  of  extraordinary  strenuousness,  even  for 
a  frontier  country,  and  put  the  candidates' 
staying  qualities  to  the  severest  test. 

The  council  of  the  first  and  second  assem- 
blies refused  to  appropriate  money  to  supply 
the  members  with  the  territorial  newspapers. 
hut  the  federal  government  appropriated  $150 
for  supplying  territorial  newspapers  to  each 
of  the  forty-eight  members  and  the  two  chief 
clerks  of  the  fifth  assembly.  The  following 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  lower  house  of 
the  first  territorial  legislature,  January  18, 
1855:  "Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  every  news- 
paper published  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  this  House 
weekly  during  the  session."  February  15th 
following.  J.  W.  Richardson  of  Dodge  county 
introduced  the  following:  "Resolved,  that 
the  chief  clerk  of  this  House  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  editors  of  the  'Chronotype'  and 
'Palladium'  that  no  more  copies  ,,f  their 
papers  will  be  allowed  members  of  this  House 
at  the  Public  expense,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  given  false  reports  of  the  pro- 
igs  of  this  House,  and  have  villiiied  mem- 
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bers  of  this  House  and  the  present  chief  execu- 
tive of  this  territory."  The  resolution  was  laid 
over  under  the  rules,  but  was  taken  up  the  same 
day  on  motion  of  A.  J.  Poppleton,  and  was 
adopted,  ayes  15,  nays  4.  Hascall  C.  Purple 
then  introduced  the  following:  "Resolved,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Nebraska, 
that  the  'Nebraska  City  News'  be  excluded 
from  this  House."  William  D.  Hail  of  Ne- 
braska City  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the 
"Nebraskian,"  after  which  both  the  original 


motion  and  the  amendment  went  to  the  table 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  9.  The  house  of  the  third 
assembly  supplied  each  of  its  members  with 
five  copies  of  the  papers  of  the  territory.  Per- 
haps because  they  felt  that  they  had  little  to 
spare,  these  early  legislatures  were  particular 
in  preventing  and  resenting  attacks  on  their 
good  name ;  but  the  sixth  legislature  had  made 
some  progress  toward  the  present  conception 
and  practice  of  free  criticism  of  legislative 
bodies. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Slavery  in  Nebraska 


Tl  1  E  complete  contrast  between  the  atti- 
tude of  the  first  territorial  legislature 
and  that  of  the  seventh  toward  the  negro  ques- 
tion indicates  the  rapid  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in  the  Northwest  after  the  discus- 
sion and  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act. 
As  we  have  seen  a  bill  "prohibiting  the  settle- 
ment of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  the  ter- 
ritorv  of  Nebraska"  passed  the  lower  house  of 
the  first  legislature  and  was  favored  by  four 
of  the  eleven  councilmen  who  voted  on  the 
question  of  its  passage.  At  the  third  session  a 
bill  for  the  same  purpose  was  introduced  in 
the  house  by  Mr.  Singleton,  representing  Paw- 
nee and  Richardson  counties,  but  it  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  A  similar  bill  was  also  in- 
troduced in  the  council,  and  it  was  laid  on  the 
table,  Bradford  and  Reeves  of  Otoe  and  Mc- 
Donald of  Pawnee  county  voting  against  the 
motion.  The  nearer  to  the  negro  slave  state 
of  Missouri  these  lawmakers  dwelt  the  farther 
away  they  wanted  to  keep  the  negro.  At  the 
sixth  session  Mr.  Houston  Nuckolls  of  Rich- 
ardson county  introduced  a  bi-!l  of  the  same 
purport  in  the  house,  but  on  motion  of  Hans- 
com  it  was  loaded  with  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  and  the  enacting  clause  was 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Marquett  of  the  committee  made 
a  report  which  reflects  the  conservative  opin- 
ion of  many  anti-slavery  men  at  that  time  on 
the  slavery  question : 

In  opposing  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
undersigned  does  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  desiring  to  have  negroes  or  mulattoes 
among  us.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  them 
here,  either  as  freemen  or  slaves.  It 
was  intended  that  we  should  live  with  them. 
He  who  created  us  and  them,  alloted  differenl 
portions  of  this  earth's  Mir;  h.     They 

are  among  us.  however,  by  no  voluntary  immi- 


gration, by  mi  act  of  their  own,  but  by  a  vio- 
lation of  nature's  law.  which,  as  it  made  them 
a  different  raci  gave  them  a  different 

mii  the  earth  to  live.     .     . 

The  undersigned  admits  thai  it  is  a  great 
evil  to  have  negroes  or  mulattoes  among  us. 
.  .  .  Gentlemen  cannot  be  in  earnest  in 
passing  a  bill  which  subjects  a  colored  person 
to  line  and  imprisonment  merely  because  they 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  negro,  and  on 
Nebraska  soil.  To  pass  this  bill  would  be  to 
pander  to  the  vitiated  prejudices  of  those 
whose  highest  and  holiest  ambition  is  to  per- 
petuate slavery,  hence  they  have  commenced 
the  persecution  of  a  few  negroes  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  driving  them  into  bondage.  We 
see,  here,  when  a  proposition  is  made  to  make 
the  soil  of  Nebraska  free,  it  is  followed  by  one 
to  persecute  the  few  negroes  that  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  here.  It  is  our  policy  to 
steer  clear  of  the  negro  worshiper,  the  negro 
enslaver,  and  the  negro  persecutor.  There  is 
another  and  a  better  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
evil :  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  im- 
pulses of  this  enlightened  age:  and  that  is  to 
colonize  them  to  Africa,  or  some  other  south- 
ern clime,  to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of 
philanthropy  rather  than  that  of  tyranny. 

Therefore,   the   undersigned    would    n 
mend  that  this  bill  and  the  whole  subject  mat- 
ter   lie    referred    to    the    committee    Oil    f' 
relations,  with  instructions  to  in<|iiire  into  the 

diency    of    memorializing    congn 
adopt  some  plan  by  which  all  the  fn 
in  the  United  State-,  and  more  especially  those 
of    our    own    territory    may    be    colonized    in 
Africa  or  some  other  southern  clime. 

By  1858  northern  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
which  had  been  precipitated  by  the  rep- 
tile Missouri  Compromise  in  the  Nebraska  act, 
was  crystallizing  into  form.  The  politicians, 
perceiving  the  opportunities  of  the  new  party, 
were  quick  to  use  every  advantage  for  the 
promotion  of  it-  fortui  ■'"  Ne- 

brasl  ally,  would  b< 
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sistency  from  objection  to  the  application  of 
the  popular  sovereignty  rule  to  the  Nebraska 
case.  And  so  Samuel  G.  Daily  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  political  career  by  introducing 
in  the  house,  at  the  fifth  session,  a  bill  to 
abolish  slavery,  which  was  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee.  The  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee—  Daily,  James  Stewart  of  Douglas,  and 
John  Taffe  of  Dakota  —  made  a  report  whose 
adroitness  was  equal  to,  and  whose  effect  was 
perhaps  enhanced  by  its  buncombe: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  terri- 
tory, having  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  majority  re- 
port: 

The  abolition  and  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
this  territory  is  so  clearly  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  wants  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  and  free  people,  that 
your  committee  deem  it  time  wasted  to  stop 
to  prove  it  to  a  highly  civilized  and  chris- 
tianized people;  were  we  living  in  the  dark 
ages  of  the  world's  history  —  in  a  semi-civi- 
lized state,  instead  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  such  a  work  might  not 
be  unnecessary. 

And  that  the  legislature  of  this  territory 
has  the  power  legally  to  enact  such  a  law,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  ever  living  principles 
of  all  free  and  republican  governments,  to- 
wit:  That  the  people  rule,  acknowledging  no 
superior  dictator,  making  their  own  laws  in 
their  own  way.  And  in  no  case,  in  all  our 
glorious  history,  do  we  find  this  grand  prin- 
ciple more  fully  recognized,  or  more  clearly 
expressed  than  in  our  organic  act,  where  it  is 
declared  that  it  is  not  the  "intention  of  this 
act  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  territory  or 
state,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave 
the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United   States." 

And  it  is  upon  this  doctrine  —  that  the 
people  are  the  fountain  of  all  power  —  that 
your  committee  plant  themselves,  wholly  dis- 
avowing the  doctrines  contained  in  President 
Buchanan's  message,  that  this  territory  is  as 
much  a  slave  territory  as  South  Carolina  or 
Georgia. 

The  report  was  well  met  by  the  democratic 
minority,  Benjamin  P.  Rankin  of  Sarpy  and 
William  C.  Fleming  of  Richardson: 

The  minority  of  the  select  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  for  an  act  to  abol- 


ish slavery  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  have 
had  the  same  under  careful  consideration,  and 
respectfully  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Your  committee  deeply  regret  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  House  of  a  bill  of  this  character, 
and  greatly  fear  that  it  was  done  at  the 
prompting  of  political  ambition,  rather  than 
through  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  useful 
and  legitimate  legislation  so  loudly  called  for 
by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  people.  It 
is  unfortunate  for  our  history  as  a  territory 
that  the  halls  of  legislation  have  at  times  wit- 
nessed scenes  of  strife  and  angry  contro- 
versy. Sectionalism  in  territorial  matters  has 
hitherto  distracted  our  people  and  done  much 
to  embitter  our  social  relations,  and  to  de- 
stroy those  feelings  of  brotherhood  which 
should  ever  exist  amongst  the  pioneers  of  a 
new  country  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  help 
one  another  in  molding  and  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  a  young  empire,  which  we  trust  will 
be  our  pride  and  the  glorious  heritage  of  our 
children. 

The  duties  of  a  laborious  and  protracted 
session  were  about  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
congratulations  were  general  amongst  the 
members  that  the  records  of  one  term  at  least 
of  the  Nebraska  legislature  would  not  be 
stained  with  the  foot-prints  of  strife.  We 
were  felicitating  ourselves  upon  the  passage 
of  criminal  and  civil  codes,  a  revenue  law,  and 
other  laws  of  a  general  nature  which  the  pub- 
lic wants  demanded.  But  a  few  days  of  the 
session  still  remained,  and  upon  their  labors 
hung  the  fate  of  the  school  law,  a  homestead 
law,  and  a  license  law,  which  were  second  to 
none  in  their  importance  and  in  their  effect 
upon  the  well  being  of  society.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  there  was  a  single  member  in  this 
hall  who  would  not  rather  consecrate  his  ef- 
forts to  the  passage  of  these  laws  rather  than 
to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  which  can 
have  no  practical  effect  other  than  to  sow  dis- 
sension and  discord  amongst  our  people. 

Slavery  does  not  exist  in  this  territory  in 
any  practical  form,  and  cannot  so  exist  with- 
out affirmative  legislation,  recognizing  the 
right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  regulating  the 
mode  of  protecting  and  controlling  them,  and 
of  enforcing  that  right.  The  abstract  right 
under  the  constitution  which  is  claimed  by 
some,  is  in  fact  only  an  inchoate  right,  which 
can  have  no  practical  importance  in  the  ab- 
sence of  local  police  regulations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  absence  then  of  any  such  legisla- 
tion upon  the  subject  —  in  the  absence  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  slavery  the  minority 
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of  your  committee  deem  it  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  extremely  unwise  and  unpatriotic,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  hurl 
this  fire-brand  of  strife  into  our  peaceful  ter- 
ritory. The  page  of  blood  which  Kansas  has 
furnished  to  the  history  of  the  world  should 
have  been  a  warning  to  the  fell  hand  which 
has  attempted  to  strike  such  a  blow  at  our 
peace  and  quiet. 

The  minority  of  your  committee  would 
therefore  recommend  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill.  Let  the  pages  of  our  jour- 
nals be  ever  free  from  an  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  Nebraska  will  grow  old  in  her  career 
of  glory,  and  the  word  slavery,  either  for  neg- 
ative or  positive  purposes,  will  never  disgrace 
the  fair  pages  of  our  statute  book. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted, 
B.  P.  Rankin. 
Wm.  C.  Fleming. 

Both  of  the  reports  were  chiefly  palpable 
political  fencing,  and  Daily,  Taffe,  and  Ran- 
kin, if  not  the  others  of  the  committees,  were 
thus  training  and  posing  for  popularity  in  the 
coming  congressional  lists.  The  bill  passed 
the  house  by  the  following  vote:  Ayes,  Ben- 
net,  Briggs,  Collier,  Davis  of  Cass,  Davis  of 
Washington,  Daily,  Dean,  Doom,  De  Puy, 
Gwyer,  Hall,  Kline,  Lee,  Marquett,  Mason, 
Norwood,  Roeder,  Seymour,  Steele,  Stewart, 
Taffe,  Wattles,  Young ;  nays.  Bramble,  Clayes, 
Fleming,  Ramsey,  Rankin,  Steinberger.  The 
bill  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  council 
by  the  following  vote :  Ayes,  Bowen,  Craw- 
ford, Doane,  Donelan,  Furnas,  Moore,  Miller, 
Porter,  Scott ;  nay,  Dundy. 

The  politician  in  legislative  bodies  may 
habitually  neglect  matters  of  real  importance 
to  the  public,  but  he  never  sleeps  on  a  catch- 
penny partisan  scheme.  Near  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  session,  Turner  M.  Marquett  of 
Cass  county  introduced  in  the  house  "a  bill 
for  an  act  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  within  this  territory." 
But  since  the  institution  of  slavery  could  not 
be  shown  to  exist  in  the  territory,  it  was 
deemed  more  plausible  to  assume  that  it  might 
be  established  in  the  future,  and  so  Ilanscom's 
motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "abolish"  pre- 
vailed by  a  vote  of  19  to  16.  The  democrats 
in  general  voted  no,  presumably  for  tactical 
reasons.  The  bill  now  merely  prohibited 
slavery   in   the  territory,  and   in   this   form   it 


d  the  house  by  a  -.  .'1  to  17.     This 

was  not  of  course  a  part)  vote,  for  tlu-  house 
comprised  26  demo  !.i  republicans,  and 

council    10  democrats   to   3    republicans. 
But  republican  politicians  led  in  the  pi 
and  they   were   followed  by   members  of  both 
parties.      Such   name--,   well   known  to  present 
day  Nebraskians,  found  in  the  affirmative  li-t, 

are:     Andrew  J.   Hansc B.  Lake, 

Dr.   William   S.    l.atta.   Turner   M.    Marquett, 
Samuel    .Maxwell,  and  John   Taffe. 

Like  its  predecessor  of  the  fifth  session,  this 
bill  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  council, 
as  follows:  Ayes,  Collier,  Doane,  Donelan, 
Little,  Miller,  Reeves,  Scott;  nays,  Boykin, 
Checver,  Dundy,  Furnas.  Porter,  Taylor.  Of 
those  voting  against  postponement,  Boykin, 
Furnas,  and  Porter  were  democrats.  The 
next  day  the  bill  was  recalled  from  the  house 
by  vote  of  the  council  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
considering its  postponement,  but  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  6  to 
7.  Furnas,  Porter,  and  Reeves,  democrats,  vot- 
ing aye. 

Mr.  Doane  then  offered  the  following  as  a 
joint  resolution : 

Whereas,  slavery  does  not  exist  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  inti 
tion  therein, 

Therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council 
and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  territory 
of  Xebraska,  that  we  deem  it  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary  to  waste  the  time  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  enacting  or  to  blot  the  • 
of  our  statute  books  in  publishing  acts  either 
to  regulate,  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territory   of    Nebraska. 

Resolved,  further.  That  being  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  slavery  in  this  territory, 
and  asserting  the  exclusive  power  "f  terri- 
torial legislatures  over  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  by  right  of  inherent 
sovereignty  in  the  people  to  regulate  their  do 
titutions  in  their  own  way.  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Kansas  and  Xe- 
,  bill,  this  legislature  i^  prepared  in  any 
proper  and  practical  way  to  take  whatevi 
tion  may  benecessary  to  prohibit  or  exclude 
slavery  from  this  territory  at  any  time  when 
such  legislation  may  become  necessary. 

Resolved,    further.   That   believing   the  agi- 
this  question  at  this  lime,  by  the  at- 
tempt to  legislate  upon  the  subj  lavery 
in  thi-  territory,  to  be  ill-timed,  pernicious  and 
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damaging  to  the  fair  name  of  our  territory, 
the  members  of  this  legislature  will  oppose  all 
such  attempts. 

But  the  council  was  bent  on  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  another  joint  resolution  to  that 
end  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5.  Doane's 
point  of  order  that  a  similar  resolution  had 
been  postponed  by  the  council  at  this  session 
was  overruled  by  the  president,  and  the  ruling 
was  sustained  by  the  council,  en  appeal. 

When  this  resolution  went  to  the  house  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Turner  M.  Marquett  of  Cass  county,  George 
B.  Lake  of  Douglas  county,  and  Milton  W. 
Reynolds  of  Otoe  county.  Marquett  and 
Lake  joined  in  the  following  report : 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  majority  of  your  com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  C.  B.  No.  58, 
having  had  the  same  under  consideration, 
would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

That  the  bill  be  amended  as  follows : 

Striking  out  in  the  title  the  words  "joint 
resolution"  and  insert  "a  bill  for  an  act,"  and 
likewise  add  the  following:  "Section  2d. 
This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage."  Those  amendments 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  bill ;  they 
need  no  comments.  The  question,  disguise  it 
as  you  will,  which  is  involved  in  this  bill,  is 
the  great  question  of  the  age.  Our  entire 
union  is  divided  into  two  great  parties  on  this 
question  ;  one  party  struggles  ever  to  uphold 
the  principles  of  this  bill,  the  other  labors  as 
earnestly  for  its  overthrow,  and  we  are  now 
called  to  take  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
great    question. 

The  power  to  prohibit,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  your  committee,  is  conferred  on 
us  by  our  organic  act,  and,  by  this  measure, 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  us  to  test  our  fidel- 
ity to  the  freedom,  and  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

The  opponents  of  fhis  measure  have  not  a 
single  reason  to  advance  why  this  bill  should 
not  pass ;  they  put  forth,  however,  some  ex- 
cuses for  opposing  it.  They  come  forth  with 
the  miserable  plea  that  they  are  opposed  to 
blotting  our  statute  books  with  useless  legis- 
lation. Sir,  this  is  not  so  much  a  plea  against 
this  law  as  it  is  in  favor  of  blotting  our  terri- 
tory with  slavery. 

They  say  that  slavery  does  not  exist  here, 
and  that  this  measure  is  useless.  This  excuse 
will  not  now  hold  good,  for  a  president's  mes- 
sage has  just  reached  us   in  which  it   is   de- 


clared, and  in  this  opinion  he  is  backed  with 
a  powerful  party,  that  men  have  the  right  to 
bring  slaves  here  and  to  hold  them  as  such, 
and  that  this  is  slave  territory. 

We,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  the  opinion 
that  this  doctrine  is  true,  but,  sir,  if  men  de- 
clare that  they  have  a  right  to  make  this  a 
slave  territory,  shall  we  not  prohibit  them  in 
this  act,  and  prevent  the  wrong  they  would  do 
us?  If  the  friends  of  slavery  insist  that  they 
have  a  right  to  hold  slaves  here,  shall  we 
tamely  submit  to  it ?  If  they  insist  on  making 
this  a  slave  territory,  which  they  do,  shall  we 
not  insist  that  it  shall  be  forever  free? 

With  the  amendments  proposed,  a  major- 
ity of  your  committee  would  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  and  earnestly  recommend 
its  passage. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted: 
T.  M.  Marquett. 
George  B.  Lake. 

The  measure,  amended  into  the  form  of  a 
bill,  passed  the  house,  19  to  17,  the  council 
concurring  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3.  As  a  matter 
of  course  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Black ; 
for  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  notably  in  the 
devious  pathway  to  political  preferment,  en- 
vironment, especially  as  it  bears  upon  self-in- 
terest, has  a  more  potent  influence  in  shaping 
our  principles  and  determining  our  beliefs 
than  our  weak  moral  vision  is  able  to  perceive 
or  our  weaker  moral  courage  is  willing  to  con- 
fess, and  Governor  Black  had  been  appointed 
from  President  Buchanan's  own  state,  and 
artfully,  if  not  naturally,  reflected  the  presi- 
dent's subserviency  to  the  southern,  pro-sla- 
very school  of  politics. 

The  veto  message  of  this  mouthpiece  of 
Buchanan  shows  the  portentous  width  of 
the  breach  between  the  administration  and 
Douglas  factions  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
puerile  technicalities  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  the  organic 
act  did  not  intend  to  invest  territorial  legis- 
latures with  authority  over  slavery  indicates 
his  ignorance  of  the  debates  over  the  bill  and 
of  the  specific  declarations  by  Douglas  upon 
that  point.  In  a  heated  colloquy  with  Green 
of  Missouri,  who  was  insisting  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate,  January  12,  1860,  that  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  had  denied  any  authority  of 
Congress  over  slavery  in  the  territories,  Doug- 
las said : 
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When  the  time  comes  for  discussing  it,  I 
will  show  that  at  that  period,  on  the  very 
night  the  Kansas-Nebraska  l>ill  was  passed,  1 
stated  that  the  sole  object  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  was  that  the  people  of  the 
territory  might  introduce  or  exclude  slavery 
through  the  territorial  legislature  while  a  ter- 
ritory, as  well  as  after  they  became  a  slate; 
and  no  man  who  heard  me  then,  can  ha  I 
excuse  for  not  knowing  that  1  held  that  the 
territorial  legislature,  in  the  territorial  capac- 
ity, could  do  it.  The  record  in  the  Globe  will 
sustain  me.  .  .  In  the  Mouse  of  Repre  i  n 
tatives,  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was 
passed,  the  question  was  put  to  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson, as  the  democratic  nominee  for  spi 
whether  he  thought  a  territorial  legislature 
could  exclude  slavery  by  a  territorial  enact- 
ment during  its  territorial  existence,  and  he 
answered  in  writing;  and  after  that  answer 
every  southern  member  but  three  voted  for 
him  as  sound  on  the  territorial  question. 

In  the  course  of  these  attacks  on  Green, 
which  were  made  with  his  usual  terrific  force, 
Douglas  insisted  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
had  not  decided  the  question  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories : 

1  receive  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  an 
authoritative  exposition,  but  I  deny  that  the 
point  now  under  discussion  has  been  decided 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  There  is  no  one  fact 
in  that  case  upon  which  it  could  have  arisen. 
The  lawyers  engaged  on  each  side  never 
dreamt  that  it  did  arise  in  the  case.  .  .  The 
understanding  was  that  when  a  territorial  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  on  this  subject,  of  which 
any  man  complained,  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  supreme  court; 
and  to  facilitate  that  court  in  getting  jurisdic- 
tion, we  amended  the  bill  by  putting  in  a  pe- 
culiar clause  providing  that  a  case  affecting 
the  title  to  property  in  slaves  might  be  taken 
up  to  the  supreme  court  without  reference  to 
the  amount  involved.  That  clause  was  in- 
serted in  order  to  get  this  judicial  question 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  S 
How?  On  a  territorial  enactment.  Nobody 
ever  dreamt  that  the  court  was  going,  in  a 
decision  on  any  case  that  did  not  affect  that 
question,  to  decide  this  point  without  argu- 
ment and  without  notice,  and  preclude  the 
rights  of  the  people  without  allowing  them 
to  be  heard.  Whenever  a  territorial  1< 
ture  -hall  pass  an  act  divesting  or  attempting 
to  divest,  or  impairing,  or  prejudicing  the 
right  to  slave  property,  and  a  case  under  that 
act  shall  be  brought  before  the  supreme  court, 


I  will  abide  by  tin  1  help  in  good 

faith  to  carry  it  out.     .     .     But  the  difft  i 
between   the   senator    from    Missouri   and   my- 
self  is,  that   1  assert   that  this  question   never 
arose.     But  suppose  1  am  mistaken 
-ert   that   the  question   has   been   decided;    1 
assert  that  it  has  m  Why  cannot 

wait  for  it  to  <  ourt  regularly? 

If  you  are  right,  the  court  will  decide  it  in  the 
same  way  that  you  think  they  have  already 
decided  it.  I  do  nol  believe  they  will 
decide  that  way ;  but  why  not  allow  the 
lion  to  come  before  the  court  on  a  proper 
and  allow  the  argument  of  it?  Let  my 
friend  from  Ohio  [Pugh]  argue  the  case  be- 
fore the  court. 

Though  the  specious  technicalities  of  the 
veto  message  sound  to  us  now  like  a  voice 
from  the  tomb  of  a  buried  past,  yet  they  were 
well  expressed,  and  will  doubtless  be  read  as 
an  interesting  illustration  of  an  important 
phase  of   Nebraska's   early   development. 

It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  veto,  and  when  the  question  came 
before  the  council  it  was  laid  on  the  table  on 
motion  of  Porter,  one  of  its  support' 

A  newspaper  svnopsis  of  the  debate  on  the 
abolition  bill  discloses  in  an  interesting  way 
the  differing  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  and 
of  the  two  factions  of  the  democratic  party. 
toward  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Marquett 
insisted  that  the  legislature  had  the  right  and 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  under  the  organic 
act.  In  the  second  place  he  said  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  bill  objected  to  it  because  they 
were  opposed  to  cumbering  the  statute  books 
with  abstract  questions.  "I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  tin  onvention  meets  to 

see  the  same  parties  raise  the  cry  of  abstr.ie- 
tion  there.  Why.  sir.  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  an  abstraction;  the  way  our 
forefathers  secured  to  us  the  blessing 
now  enjoy  was  by  declaring  abstractly  their 
rights  and  maintaining  them;  hence  it  was 
said  by  Daniel  Webster  that  the  Revolution 
was  fought  on  a  preamble;  and  in  tl. 
the  Revolution  men  who  opposed  the  right 
merely  because  it  was  an  abstraction  were 
called  tories."  To  the  objection  that  the  bill 
created  unnecessary  agitation,  he  said  that, 
"We  can  not  injure  the  territory  by  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  that  the  footprint- 
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shall  never  curse  her  soil.  .  .  But,  sir,  it 
is  not  an  abstraction ;  there  are  slaves  in  this 
territory.  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
are  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  at  Nebraska 
City.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  there 
are  some  fifteen  slaves  near  Ft.  Kearney;  and 
from  the  political  complexion  of  the  people 
of  that  section,  I  am  ready  to  believe  it.  Slav- 
ery does  exist  here,  and  if  it  is  wrong  to 
hold  a  thousand  slaves  it  is  wrong  to  hold  one. 
If  there  is  only  one  slave  here  then  there  is  a 
necessity  for  this  law." 


Milton  W.  Reynolds   (Kicking  Bird) 

Mr.  Belden  of  Douglas  county,  Buchanan 
democrat,  said  that  he  voted  to  reject  the  bill 
on  the  day  of  its  introduction  because  he  be- 
lieved it  was  introduced  for  mischievous  pur- 
poses. He  was  unwilling  to  enter  on  a  cru- 
sade against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
South.  What  had  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try ever  done  that  her  institutions  should  be 
continually  and  persistently  assailed  by  the 
abolition  press  and  party  of  the  country? 
Then,  again,  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
legislation.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  declare 
that  the  sun  should  go  on  in  its  accustomed 
course,  still  he  had  no  idea  that  anybody  would 
think  of  introducing  a  bill  for  any  such  pur- 


pose. The  country  had  been  thrown  into  a 
constant  agitation  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  build  up  a  sectional  party.  The  speaker 
then  read  the  resolution  from  the  Philadelphia 
platform  which  declared  that  Congress  had 
sovereign  power  over  the  territories,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power  it  was  their  duty 
to  prohibit  slavery.  "If  Congress  has  this 
power  how  can  the  territorial  legislature  have 
it  too?" 

George  B.  Lake,  afterward  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  made 
a  very  positive  and  forcible  speech,  forecast- 
ing his  ultimate  desertion  of  the  democratic 
party  upon  the  issue  in  question.  This  speech 
created  a  sensation  in  the  house.  Mr.  Lake 
was  willing  to  meet  this  question  today,  and 
was  opposed  to  occupying  much  time.  He 
was  prepared  to  canvass  the  question  and 
record  his  vote.  He  believed  we  had  the  fight 
to  exclude  slavery,  and  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  be  driven  from  the  po- 
sition he  had  taken  during  the  recent  canvass ; 
therefore  he  said  emphatically  and  candidly, 
that  the  people  of  the  territories,  through 
their  legislatures,  had  sovereign  power  over 
this  subject.  That  principle  was  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  Cincinnati  platform.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  recognized 
it  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  He  then  read 
from  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  of  acceptance : 

This  legislation  is  founded  upon  principles 
as  ancient  as  free  government  itself,  and  in 
accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared 
that  the  people  of  a  territory,  like  those  of  a 
state,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether 
slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their 
limits. 

The  democracy  fought  the  campaign  oi 
1856  upon  that  issue.  That  was  the  issue 
made  on  every  stump  in  all  the  free  states  of 
this  Union.  It  was  to  this  living  principle 
alone  that  the  democracy  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  that  struggle.  "Does  the  gentleman 
believe  we  should  have  succeeded  upon  any 
other  ground?  This  is  a  principle  that  is 
dear  to  every  friend  of  free  government.  Men 
may  change  but  principles  never  do.  The 
president  may  declare,  as  he  has  since  done, 
that   'slavery   exists   in   all  the  territories   of 
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this  Union  as  much  as  in  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina,'  if  he  pleases;  hut  whenever  he  or 
his  cabinet  meets  the  Little  Giant  of  the  West, 
the  language  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  must 
stare  them  in  the  face."  His  colleague  had 
said  that  this  bill  was  the  vitalizing  principle 
of  the  republican  party.  "That  may  be  so. 
But  if  the  democratic  party  in  this  legislature 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  principles  promul- 
gated iti  the  organic  act,  and  are  not  driven 
to  take  ground  against  the  principles  advo- 
cated on  the  stump  during  the  recent  canvass, 
the  originators  of  this  bill  will  be  but  little 
benefited  by  its  introduction."  lie  hoped 
this  hill  would  pass  the  house.  If  it  did  not, 
and  if  the  majority  took  ground  in  opposition 
to  its  passage,  the  democratic  party  would  be 
driven  into  a  hopeless  minority  in  this  terri- 
tory. No  party  could  stand  for  a  single  day 
if  it  took  the  ground  his  colleague  had  taken. 
The  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  was  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  public  mind  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it. 
If  this  question  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  us  to  meet  it  as  we  had  to  upon 
every  stump,  and  explaining,  as  we  did,  that 
the  people  had  the  right  to  exclude  slavery, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  every  democrat  would 
see  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  question 
promptly  and  deciding  it  by  forever  excluding 
slavery  from  this  territory. 

The  attitude  of  intelligent  and  leading  dem- 
ocrats of  this  time  toward  the  slavery  ques- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks,  in  this 
debate,  of  Mr.  Milton  W.  Reynolds,  for  sev- 
eral years  editor  of  the  Nebraska  City  News. 
After  asserting  that  "the  object  of  the  bill  and 
its  introduction  at  this  time  is  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  little  stock  in  trade 
for  the  next  election,"  Mr.  Reynolds  pro- 
ceeded : 

Slavery  has  no  existence  in  this  territory. 
The  few  persons,  amounting  to  but  five  or  six, 
held  ostensibly  as  servants,  arc  really  in  a 
state  of  willing  or  voluntary  servitude."  When 
their  masters  emigrated  from  Missouri  to  Ne- 
braska, they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  accom- 
panied them.  Their  condition  is  by  no  means 
deplorable,  and  I  cannot  consider  them  a--  i 
jects  of  extraordinary  commiseration  or 
worthy  of  the  far  fetched  philanthropy  of  gen- 


tlemen ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  objects  of 
pity  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
munities and  then-  own  neighbor!  The 
only  persons  allegi  d  to  be  held  in  a 
servitude  in  tin-  three  or  four  in 
number  at  Nebrasl  hree  or 
tour  beloved  servants  are  in  an  infinitely  better 
condition  than  a  majority  of  the  wl 
vants  of  this  very  city  in  which  i 
seat  of  governmenl  of  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska. Theirs  i-  a  paradise  compared  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  white  servants  of  the  north. 
They  fare  better  and  go  better  dressed,  and 
are  treated  more  kindly  and  affectionately 
than  the  hotel  servants  throughout  the  entire 
northern  states.  In  behalf  of  these  servants 
I  protest  against  the  |  ■  ..f  tins  bill.  Have 
they  petitioned  and  prayed  your  honorable 
body  to  pass  any  such  enactment?  I  >* •  they 
desire  its  passage?  Do  you  not  know  that  it 
will  operate  mosl  detrimentally,  seriously  and 
most  prejudicially  to  their  best  interests? 
Driven  out  from  their  homes  of  quiet  ease  and 
luxury,  they  will  be  obliged  to  seek  a  bare 
and  scanty  subsistence  in  that  cold,  cheerless 
and  already  crowded  charcoal  district  in  Can- 
ada, or  they  will  be  transported  to  the  cot- 
ton fields  and  rice  plantations  of  the  south. 

1  >n  the  third  trial  —  at  the  seventh  session 
—  the  prohibitory  measure  was  enacted  into 
law. 

The  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto  —  in  the 
house  by  31  to  2,  Downs  and  Porter  voting 
nay;  and  in  the  council  by  the  same  vote  as  it 
received  on  its  original  passage. 

While  the  democrats  had  cooperate. 1  with 
the  republicans  in  the  formality  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  dashed  from  their  lips  the  cup  of  ad- 
vantage which  would  have  accrued  to  them 
through  this  moderation,  by  persisting  in  their 
violent  opposition  to  anti-slavery  principles  or 
tendencies. 

At  the  twelfth  srsxi.,n,  Augustus  1'.  Harvey 
of  Otoe  county  introduced  a  bill  to  rem., 
distinctions  .  int   of  race  and  color  in 

the  school  laws  of   Nebraska,  "by  providing 
separate    schools    for   negro     children."       The 
following  minority   report   disclose-   the  .pi. 
tion  at  issue : 

Mr.   Harvey   from  the  select  committee  on 
the  bill,  by  unanimous  consent,  submitted 
minority  report,  as  follows,  on  Mouse  File  '■ 
9 — An  act  to  remove  the  distinctions  on  . 
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count  of  race  and  color  in  the  school  laws  of 
Nebraska. 

That  they  do  not  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
bill  as  referred  to  the  committee  provides  for 
the  education  of  colored  youth.  It  gives  them 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon school  system,  the  means  of  a  free  educa- 
tion, and  lays  the  foundation  of  their  useful- 
ness to  the  extent  of  their  ability  as  humble 
members  of  the  body  politic.  To  the  propo- 
sition of  the  original  bill,  authorizing  the 
boards  of  education  to  provide  separate 
schools  for  colored  children,  the  undersigned 
agree,  and  will  heartily  concur  in  any  action 
of  the  House  which  may  adopt  it. 

But  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  contemplates  the  ad- 
mission of  colored  children  to  our  schools  on 
an  equal  footing  with  white  youth.  This  is 
reaching  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age.  The 
people  of  Nebraska  are  not  yet  ready  to  send 
white  boys  and  white  girls  to  school  to  sit  on 
the  same  seats  with  negroes ;  they  are  not  yet 
ready  to  endorse  in  this  tacit  manner  the 
dogma  of  miscegenation;  especially  are  they 
yet  far  from  ready  to  degrade  their  offspring 
to  a  level  with  so  inferior  a  race. 

The  undersigned  do  not  believe  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  committee  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  people;  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  legislative  assembly  should  force 
upon  the  people  a  measure  so  obnoxious  to 
their  wishes  and  habits  and  the  established 
principles  of  political  equity. 

We  therefore  offer  the  following  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  recommendation  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  amendment  to  H.  F. 
No.  9,  viz.,  to  strike  section  2  and  3  thereof, 
do  not  pass.  Aug.  F.  Harvey. 

E.   P.   Child. 

The  amendments  of  the  committee  were 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  19  to  13,  and  the  bill 
passed  25  to  10.  The  bill  passed  the  council 
by  the  following  vote :  Ayes,  Doane.  Doom, 
Majors,  Neligh,  Presson,  Reeves,  Sheldon, 
Stewart.  \Yardell ;  nays,  Bates,  Baumer,  Free- 
man.    Following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill: 

An  act  to  remove  the  distinctions  on  account 
of  race  and  color  in  the  school  laws  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  territory 
of  Nebraska.  That  the  word  "white"  in  the 
fourth  line  of  section  eight  of  chapter  xlviii 
(forty-eight)   of  the  revised  statutes  of   Ne- 


braska, entitled  schools,  and  found  upon  page 
354  of  the  printed  volume  of  said  revision, 
and  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  48  of 
same  chapter  as  found  upon  page  372  of  said 
printed  volume,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
stricken  out,  and  shall  hereafter  be  of  no  ef- 
fect. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Secretary  A.  S.  Paddock  was  acting  govern- 
or at  this  time  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Governor  Saunders,  and  he  interposed  the  fol- 
lowing veto : 

The  Honorable,  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith  to  your  honorable  body, 
in  which  it  originated,  "an  act  to  remove  the 
distinctions  on  account  of  race  and  color  in 
the  school  laws  of  Nebraska,"  without  my 
approval. 

The  amendments  to  the  present  school  law, 
provided  for  in  this  act,  contemplate  the  enu- 
meration of  the  colored  youths,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  colored  persons  in  the  territory  for 
school  purposes.  I  cannot  think  it  was  the 
design  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  accom- 
plish only  these  things  by  this  act.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  was  intended  to  give  the  children  of 
colored  persons  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  school 
purposes  the  privilege  of  education  at  the  pub- 
'  lie  expense ;  yet  the  act  itself  does  not  sanction 
this. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  all  who  are 
thus  taxed  should  be  allowed  their  proportion 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  education  of  their 
own  children.  Any  other  rule  would  be  op- 
pressive and  unjust.  I  shall  gladly  unite  with 
the  legislative  assembly  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
youths  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  for  the  tax- 
ation of  colored  persons  for  school  purposes. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest  that  better 
results  could  be  expected  in  the  education  of 
both  white  and  colored  youths  if  separate 
schools  could  be  provided  for  each. 

Much  as  we  may  regret  it.  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  strong  prejudice 
exists  in  the  public  mind  against  the  intimate 
association  of  the  youths  of  the  two  races  in 
the  same  public  schools,  which  no  amount  of 
legislation  can  eradicate.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  in  populous  towns,  contentions 
will  arise  between  the  two  classes  which  must 
certainly  retard  the  educational  advancement 
of  both! 

I  think  we  should  act  wisely  if.  in  chang- 
ing the  law  so  that  the  children  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are 
now  excluded,  are  to  receive  education  at  the 
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public  expense,  we  should  pn  ir  separate 

schools  wlu-rc  the  number  of  scholars  is  large 

enough  to  warrant  it.  This  should  not  be 
compulsory,  but  optional  with  the  citizens  of 
the  locality  specially  interested. 

Very  respectfullj   your  obedient  servant, 
Algernon  S.  Paddi  < 

On  the  morning  of  February  14th  the  house 
directed  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  return  the 
message  to  Mr.  Paddock  because  Governor 
Saunders  had  returned  to  the  territory  on  the 
13th,  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  message.  Ap- 
peal was  made  to  Governor  Saunders  but  he 
declined  to  interfere  as  follows  : 

<  >maha.  Neb.,  Feb.  14,  1867. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Sir — Your  communication  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  state  that  '"you  are  of  the  opinion, 
(a  majority  of  the  House  agreeing),  that  in 
the  case  arising,  in  which  the  secretary  has  to- 
day returned  certain  bills  as  Acting  Governor, 
that  the  House  can  receive  no  such  communi- 
cations," is  received. 

In  reply,  1  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  returned 
to  the  territory  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
inst,  but  it  was  at  too  late  an  hour  for  ordi- 
nary business,  and  I  therefore  gave  no  notice 
of  my  return,  to  the  secretary,  until  today,  the 
14th  'inst. 

I  have  this  day  assumed  the  duties  of  my 
office,  and  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  the  act- 
ing governor  returning,  today,  the  business 
of  yesterday  and  prior  days  of  the  session; 
but,  of  course,  I  do  not  assume  to  legally  de- 
cide this  question  for  the  House. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respect- 
fully. Ar.viN  Saunders, 

Governor  of  Nebraska. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  plainly  was  to 
throw  open  the  public  schools  to  negro  chil- 
dren; but  possibly  Acting  Governor  Paddock 
was  right  in  assuming  that,  though  they  were 
to  be  enumerated  and  the  property  of  negroes 
was  to  be  taxed  with  that  purpose  in  view,  yet. 
without  a  positive  provision  in  the  law  that 
these  children  should  be  admitted  to  the 
schools,  they  would  be  i  ecluded.  The  house 
evidently  distrusted  its  act,  for  no  attempt  was 
made  to  override  the  veto.  Illustration  of  the 
fact  that  republican  policy  had  now  settled  de- 
terminedly for  general  negro  suffrage,  and  of 
the  no  less  determined  opposition  of  the  d 
crats,  is  found  in  the  majority  and  minority  re- 


ports of  the  select  committee  to  whom  wi 
ferred  that  partof  Acting  Governor  Paddi 
message  which  disapproved  of  impartial  suf- 
frage.    The   majority    report,   made   by    I 
Wiles  of   Cass  county  and 
William  Daily  of  Nemaha  county,  v, 
lows  : 

We  bold  that  tin  of  partial  suffi 

is  a  dangerous  doctrine  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
ration  of  Independence.  "We  bold  these 
truths  to  be  self  evident,  that  all  men  an 
ajted  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.     That    t"  these    I 

governments  are  instituted  among  men.  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  co  of  the 
governed."  Your  committee  is  of  the  op: 
that  there  should  be  no  law  prohib 
portion  of  our  people  from  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
and  that  the  qualifications  for  the  elective 
franchise  should  not  be  based  on  education, 
but  patriotism,  manhood,  and  natural  intelli- 
gence. Entertaining  these  views  vour  com- 
mittee cheerfully  endorses  the  action  of 
gress  in  so  changing  tin'  organic  acts  of  the 
territories  that  henceforth,  in  any  territory 
now  organized,  or  hereafter  to  be  organized, 
there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  opposing  minority  report,  presented  by 
Steritt  M.  Curran  of  Douglas  county  and  Au- 
gustus F.  Harvey  of  Otoe  county,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  hold  that  the  dogma  of  impartial  suf- 
frage is  a  dangerous  doctrine  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independi  - 

We  bold  that  the  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  not  a  natural  and  inalienable  pn 
tive,  but  is  one  which  may  be  granted  or  taken 
away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  primary  govern- 
ing power,  that  is.  in  a  democratic  form  of 
government  by  the  people. 

\\  e   hold    also,    that    the    dictation    bj 
gress,  directing  the  people  of  any  territory  to 

franchise  upon  any  r 
class    is    without    warrant    in    the   constitution 
of  the  United  States,  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  national    legislation,    and    a 
usurpation  of  the  most   -acred  rights  of  the 
peo] 

The  majority  report 
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of  23  to  9,  and  the  minority  report  was  de- 
feated by  a  like  vote. 

Following  is  a  sample  Mortonism  from  the 
News:  "Sir  William  Daily,  member  from 
'PrU,'  as  he  spells  it,  has  prepared  twenty- 
seven  bills  for  striking  out  the  word  white  in 
Nebraska  laws.  Trouble  with  the  apportion- 
ment bill  alone  prevented  him  from  striking 
out  Brown  in  Brownville,  and  inserting  'with- 
out distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color.'  " 

The  first  local  record  of  slaveholding  in  Ne- 
braska is  in  the  Palladium  of  August  16,  1854. 
As  the  climax  of  a  severe  rebuke  of  critics  of 
the  popular  sovereignty  principle  the  editor  as- 
serts that,  "an  Omaha  squaw  is  the  only  negro 
owner  in  the  territory."  The  Nezvs  of  No- 
vember 27,  1858,  notes  that  on  the  day  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Press,  the  opposition 
organ,  "two  negro  women  were  enticed  from 
our  worthy  townsman,  Stephen  F.  Nuckolls, 
by  some  white-livered  abolitionist,"  and  that 
Mr.  Nuckolls  had  offered  a  reward  of  $200 
for  their  apprehension  and  return  to  him.  The 
Dakota  City  Herald  tells  of  the  arrest  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  Phillips  by  name,  who  had  been 
at  that  place  about  a  year ;  but  he  was  rescued 
by  citizens  from  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river. 

A  case  that  well  illustrates  the  method  of 
.search  employed  by  pursuing  parties  is  that  of 
the  escape  of  the  Nuckolls  slaves  through 
Iowa,  the  incidents  of  which  are  still  vivid  in 
the  memories  of  some  that  witnessed  them. 
Mr.  Nuckolls,  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska, 
lost  two  slave  girls  in  December,  1858.  He 
instituted  search  for  them  in  Tabor,  an  aboli- 
tionist center,  and  did  not  neglect  to  guard  the 
crossings  of  two  streams  in  the  vicinity,  Silver 
Creek  and  the  Nishnabotna  river.  As  the 
slaves  had  been  promptly  dispatched  to  Chi- 
cago, this  search  availed  him  nothing.  A  sec- 
ond and  more  thorough  hunt  was  decided  on, 
and  the  aid  of  a  score  or  more  fellows  was 
secured.  These  men  made  entrance  into 
houses  by  force  and  violence,  when  bravado 
failed  to  gain  them  admission.  At  one  house 
where  the  remonstrance  against  intrusion  was 
unusually  strong  the  person  remonstrating  was 
struck  over  the  head  and  injured  for  life.  The 
outcome  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  Mr. 
Nuckolls  had  some  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
in  damages  and  costs,  and.  after  all,  failed  to 
recover  his  slaves. 

The   Underground   Railroad    (Siebert)   col- 


lects from  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd, 
Tabor,  Iowa,  which  were  published  in  the 
Tabor  Beacon  in  1890-1891,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  pursuit  of  his  abducted  slaves : 

Eliza,  a  slave  of  Stephen  Nuckolls,  who  had 
escaped  late  in  1859,  was  arrested  in  Chicago 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1860,  and  to  escape 
a  mob  of  excited  negroes  the  United  States 
marshal  was  compelled  to  give  the  woman  to 
the  city  police,  who  lodged  her  in  the  armory 
for  safe-keeping.  On  the  24th  the  same  pa- 
per relates  that  Eliza  had  been  taken  from  an 
officer  of  the  government  and  sent  "kiting  to 
Canada."  The  Omaha  Nebraskian  quoted 
approvingly  the  comment  of  the  Chicago 
Times  and  Herald  on  the  incident: 

A  runaway  slave  belonging  to  Hon.  S.  F. 
Nuckolls,  of  Nebraska  City,  was  recently  cap- 
tured in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  almost  imme- 
diately forcibly  taken  from  the  officers  by  a 
mob  of  drunken  negroes  and  black  republi- 
cans. In  commenting  on  the  affair,  the  Times 
and  Herald  of  that  city  says: 

"In  the  presence  of  thousands  assembled,  a 
mob  of  drunken  and  infuriated  negroes  for- 
cibly overrides  the  constituted  authority  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  rescues 
a  fugitive  from  the  custody  of  the  law,  amid 
general  rejoicings  and  midnight  howls  !  Who 
can  doubt  henceforth  the  strength  of  the  fed- 
eral government?  Who  can  question  our 
loyalty  to  the  constitution  ?  Let  the  south  dare 
to  talk  of  seceding,  with  this  glorious  evidence 
of  our  fidelity  to  our  obligations  to  the  law? 
Grand  government !  Magnificent  civilization ! 
Down  with  the  lawless  southern  barbarians! 
Stocks  rising !  Illinois  banks  sound !  Niggers 
going  up !  The  jubilee  of  freedom  actually 
come ! 

"Go  it  darkies!  Hurrah  for  free  speech, 
free  homes,  free  mobs,  and  free  negroes.  The 
day  of  Jubilee  has  come !" 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  the  famous  manu- 
facturer of  reapers  and  mowers,  was  the 
owner  of  the  Times  and  Herald  at  this  time. 

In  1860  Mr.  Nuckolls  brought  suit  in  the 
district  court  of  the  territory  against  Reuben 
S.  Williams,  George  B.  Gaston,  Lester  W. 
Piatt,  and  thirteen  other  citizens  of  Civil  Bend, 
Iowa,  for  carrying  off  two  of  his  slaves  to 
Iowa  and  then  to  Canada  in  1858.  Judge 
Miller,  overruling  a  demurrer,  decided  that 
in  this  territory,  where  there  had  been  no  leg- 
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islation  on  the  subject,  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  an  action  might 
be  entertained  against  parties  carrying  awav 
persons  owing  service  or  labor. 

The  Missouri  Kansas  line  of  John  Brown's 
"underground  railroad"  system  for  running 
off  slaves  into  Canada  ran  through  southeast 
Nebraska.  It  passed  through  Lawrence, 
Topeka,  Iiorton,  and  Albany,  Kansas,  cross- 
ing the  Nebraska  line  opposite  the  last  named 
place.  It  then  ran  through  Little  Nemaha, 
Camp  Creek,  and  Nebraska  City,  crossing  the 
river  here  to  Percival,  about  seven  miles 
northeast,  in  Fremont  county,  Iowa ;  then  on 
to  Tabor,  which  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous. 
From  this  place  there  were  several  roads,  but 
all  toward  the  northeast.  In  December,  1858, 
Brown  made  a  raid  into  Missouri  and  led  away 
twelve  slaves  over  the  route  described,  and 
then  on  to  Canada  and  freedom.  The  party 
of  fugitives  passed  through  Nebraska  City  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1859,  and  the  News  — 
Milton  W.  Reynolds,  editor  —  gives  them  a 
God-speed  little  less  than  ferocious.  The 
headlines  of  the  notice  were:  "Horse  thieves 
and  nigger  stealers.  Fit  associates.  Boon 
companions!  Old  John  Brown  of  Osawa- 
tomie  passes  through  Nebraska  City  with  a 
troupe  of  Niggers  and  a  gang  of  Horse- 
Thieves.  Read !  Read !  Ye  who  are  at- 
tacked with  Negrophobia  !*'  The  exciting 
cause  of  this  tempestuous  outbreak  of  epithet 
follows : 

John  Brown,  Captain  John  Brown,  Old 
John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  the  "Old  John 
Brown"  who  Gerrit  Smith,  when  leading  on 
the  cohorts  of  the  simon-pure  abolitionists  in 
the  last  campaign  of  New  York,  being  a  little 
at  the  outs  with  the  straight  black  republicans. 
declared  had  done  more  for  the  freedom  of 
Kansas  than  the  whole  republican  party, 
passed  through  this  city  late  last  Friday  even- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  herd  of  stolen  niggers 
taken  from  southern  Missouri,  accompanied 
with  a  gang  of  horse  thiev<  -  of  the  most  des- 
perate character.  They  had  a  large  number 
of  stolen  horses  in  their  possession  —  two  of 
which  were  taken  and  are  now  held  by  the 
deputy  sheriff  of  this  county. 

There  is  an  appropriateness  and   t'ltn. 
nigger   stealers    being    associated    with    li 
thieves  that  the  rankest  black  republican  can- 
not fail  to  appreciate.     A  fellow  feeling  makes 


them    wondrous    kind.     Their    practices   are 
similar,  ami   it   ^  not   to  be   wondered  at  that 
they  exhibit  little  discrimination  in  the 
tion  of  their  chattels.      If  the  amount  of  the 
property  stolen  i>  to  regulate  the  heinou 
of  the  crime,  it  must  1»  ed  the  pi 

sion  of  the  horse  thief  is  the  more  liberal  and 
dignified  calling.  Osawatomie  Brown  and 
the  notorious  Montgomery  have  carried  on 
their  depredations  during  the  last  few  months 
in  a  high-handed  manner.  Brown  anil  his 
precious  gang  have  eluded  their  pursuers  ;  they 
have  gotten  into  Iowa  and  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  safely  on  "tother  side  of  Jordan." 


John  Brown 
The   abolil 


We  clip  from  the  Daily  St.  Joseph  Gazette  an 
account  of  their  escape  from  Kansas: 

A    gentleman    from    Atchison,   upon    whose 
statements  we  can  place  the  utmo  lence, 

informed  US  late  last  evening,  of  some  new 
outrages  in  Kansas.  He  -tales  that  <  Nawa- 
tomie  Brown,  with  eleven  runaway  slave-  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  posse  of  men  under  the 
marshal,  in  a  little  town  called  Eureka. 
The  marshal  did  not  deem  hi-  force  sufficient 
to  attempt  a  capture  of  Brown,  and  -cut  to 
Atchison  City  for  a  reinforcement.  Fourteen 
men  left  tin-  latter  place  on  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Marshal  whose  whole  force,  count- 
ing   the    men    from    Atchison,    numbered    but 
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twenty-five,  and  with  which  he  marched  to 
Eureka  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  On  reaching 
this  point,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
Brown  had  about  seventy-five  men  well  armed, 
besides  the  eleven  negroes,  and  not  deeming  it 
safe  to  make  an  attack  upon  him,  they  com- 
menced to  retreat.  One  of  the  marshal's 
party  named  William  Green  lost  a  horse  in  the 
retreat,  and  three  others,  Dr.  Hereford, 
Charles  Deitman  and  Joseph  Mc  Vey,  volun- 
teered to  go  back  with  him  to  Eureka  to  re- 
cover it.  They  were  set  upon  by  Brown's  men 
when  near  that  place  and  all  taken  prisoners, 
and  are  now  in  his  camp.  The  marshal  has 
sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  troops  to  assist 
him  in  arresting  Brown,  if  possible,  before  his 
escape  into  Nebraska." 

But  Siebert  says  that  Brown  had  "a  mere 
handful  of  men,"  and  he  states  that,  "at  Hol- 
ton  a  party  of  pursuers  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  Brown's  company  was  dispersed 
in  instant  and  ridiculous  flight  and  four  prison 
ers  and  five  horses  taken.  .  .  Under  an 
escort  of  seventeen  'Topeka  boys'  Brown 
pressed  rapidly  on  to  Nebraska  City."  When 
the  fugitives  reached  Grinned,  Iowa,  they 
were  entertained  by  J.  B.  Grinned  in  his  own 
house. 

The  democratic  territorial  newspapers  were 
from  the  first  hostile  to  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment and  propaganda,  and  this  hostility  be- 
came bitter  and  almost  violent  when  the  re- 
publican press  became  aggressive  against 
slavery.  The  Nebraska  City  News  refers  to 
the  Omaha  Republican  as  "our  woolly  neigh- 
bor" and  "our  African  contemporary"  ;  and, 
under  the  head  "Dignified  and  Courteous  Ly- 
ing," in  charging  the  Republican  with  the 
heinous  offense  of  issuing  a  map  of  the  gold 
regions  which  shows  Fort  Kearney  as  lying 
north  of  a  line  due  west  from  Nebraska  City 
while  it  is  in  fact  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
that  line,  calls  the  Republican  "an  organ  of  the 
great  moral  and  religious  black  republican 
party.  It  rolls  up  its  ebony  eyes  from  under 
its  woolly  eyebrows  in  pious  horror,  and  shows 
a  pair  of  white  ivory  teeth  when  we  call  things 
by  their  right  name  in  our  criticisms  upon  its 
party."  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Robertson,  editor 
of  the  Nebraskian,  in  the  course  of  a  trip  to 
the  East  in  the  spring  of  1860,  passed  through 
Oberlin,   Ohio,  and   in  his  paper  he  assailed 


that  place  as,  "The  plague  spot  of  creation,  the 
hotbed  of  fanaticism,  the  carbuncle  upon 
Ohio,  and  the  black  stain  upon  her  fairest  es- 
cutcheon, where  treason  is  taught  as  a  virtue 
and  where  hideous  murder  is  regarded  as  no 
crime,  where  abolitionism  is  taught  from  the 
pulpit  as  more  sacred  than  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  In  Oberlin,  John  Brown,  the  cruel 
murderer,  the  experienced  and  skillful  horse- 
thief,  is  canonized  as  a  holier  person  and  bet- 
ter saint  than  the  world  ever  before  saw.  The 
peculiar  institution  of  Oberlin  is  nigger." 

The  Nebraska  Advertiser  attacks  Governor 
Black's  veto  of  the  slavery  prohibition  bill 
and  quotes  severe  criticisms  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage by  the  Chicago  Times,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  The  Times  said:  "In  his  mes- 
sage, the  governor,  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Black, 
furnishes  the  legislature  with  a  literary  and 
legal  production  which  is  a  weak,  very  weak, 
condensation  of  the  other  Black's  famous 
argument.  .  .  If  slavery  cannot  be  repealed 
or  prohibited  in  Nebraska  by  the  legislature 
because  the  constitution  protects  and  guaran- 
tees security  to  it  as  property,  how  can  Gov- 
ernor Black  as  a  lawyer  .  .  .  maintain 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska,  by  a  state  con- 
vention, can  displace  and  overrule  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States?"  The  Press 
said :  "The  executive  authority  of  the  terri- 
tory is  vested  in  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  was  appointed  governor  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  who,  while  always  an  ar- 
dent democrat,  was  at  no  very  remote  period, 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and 
we  believe  the  author  of  the  resolution  incor- 
porated in  the  platform  of  the  democratic 
state  convention,  adopted  at  Pittsburgh  in 
1849,  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  In 
the  campaign  of  1856,  Colonel  Black  was  an 
earnest  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  as  then  understood  in  our  state ; 
and  few  who  heard  his  eloquent  speeches  at 
that  time,  .  .  .  when  he  advocated  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  territories  to  con- 
trol their  'domestic  institutions,'  with  special 
reference  to  the  slavery  question,  would  have 
supposed  that  he  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  power  to  decide  whether  sla- 
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very  should  or  should  not  be  tolerated  among 
them."     The  Press  made  the  same  poinl 
that  made  by  the  Times,  that  Governor  Black 

imitated  Attorney-General  Jeremiah  Black's 
argument,  and  that  in  citing  the  Louisiana 
treat\-  he  proved  too  much,  because  it  Un- 
people of  the  territory  could  not  override  the 
treaty  in  the  passage  of  laws,  neither  could 
they  do  so  in  forming  constitutions.  The 
Pittsburgh  Post,  published  at  ['.lack's  old 
home,  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  both 
charged  him  with  recreancy  to  the  principle 
of   popular   sovereignty. 

The  People's  Press  of  Nebraska  City,  in- 
sisted  that  slavery  was  an  issue:  "Democracy 
has  made  this  slave  territory.  In  your  own 
courts  —  almost  within  the  shadow  of  your 
own  homes  —  servile  laborers  are  employed 
in  places  that  should  be  open  to  the  indepen- 
dent competition  of  the  free  laboring  man  of 
Otoe  county."  This  republican  organ  also  in- 
sisted that  "the  people  have,  and  should  exer- 
cise the  power  of  sovereignty,  of  prohibiting 
slavery."  The  same  paper  said:  "Leave  it 
to  the  control  and  operation  of  those  laws  of 
nature  upon  which  the  democracy  ask  us  to 
rely  for  the  making  of  this  a  free  state  and 
Nebraska  will  inevitably  be  a  slave  state." 
The  Press  insisted  that  those  who  were  able 
to  buy  or  hire  slaves  would  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  household  servants,  if 
nothing  more.  The  wealthy  complained  that 
housekeepers  were  constantly  annoyed  by  the 
overbearing  and  independent  conduct  of  ser- 
vants. The  expression  was  common  that, 
"If  1  were  sure  that  I  would  be  protected  in 
holding  slaves  I  would  buy  a  man  and  woman 
to  work  around  the  house;  and  then  if  they 
did  not  do  as  I  wanted  them  to  I  would  make 
them."  In  the  rapid  revolution  and  the  slower 
evolution  of  our  institutions  and  conditions, 
domestic  service  appears  to  remain  in  tl 
desperate  status  as  it  was  when  it  impelled 
housekeepers  to  yearn  even  for  domestic  sla- 
very as  a  remedy.  A  call  for  a  democratic 
meeting  in  Nebraska  City  to  ratify  the  nom- 
ination of  General  Estabrook  as  delegati 
Congress  said  :  "All  who  believe  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  who  deny  that  the  acts  of 


the    territorial    legislature    are    subject    to    the 
regulations,  of  congress,  who  are  in 
dedicating  the    free  soil   of    Nebraska    t" 
white    men      .      .      .     are    invited    to 
cut."     At  a  democratic  meeting  at  Nebi 
City,  held  for  the  |  ominating  dele- 

to  tlie  constitutional  conv<  ntion,  a 
lution  asserting  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
territorial  legislature  to  establish,  regulate,  or 
prohibit  slavery  within  territorial  limits  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  26  to  15.  I  h 
nor  Black's  influence  prevailing  over  squatter 
sovereignty,  which  was  supported  by  Judge 
John  F.  Kinney.  Stephen  F.  Nuckolls  and 
Augustus  F.  Harvey  sustained  Black.  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  by  the  adoption  of  the 
national  platform  of  1856,  the  Plattsmputh 
platform  of  1859,  and  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Nebraska  must  be  a  free  state.  The 
county  convention  held  subsequently  could  not 
elect  delegates  on  account  of  filibustering  on 
the  part  of  the  anti-Black  men,  and  adjourned 
in  confusion. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  editor  of  the  News,  said  that 
he  voted  against  the  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  be- 
cause it  had  no  legal  existence  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  that  the  constitution  had  car- 
ried it  here.  "Partly  for  spite,  but  mostly  to 
get  disunion  into  Democratic  ranks,  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  last  Nebraska 
islature  attempted  to  abolish  slavery  in  Ne- 
braska"; and  that  was  "an  imaginary  evil  that 
had  no  sort  of  legal  or  practical  existence; 
three  or  four  persons  only  were  held  as  slaves 
and  these  only  ostensibly,  by  citizens  of  Ne- 
braska City." 

Even    far-off   Nebraska    signalled   the   ap- 
hing  disruption  of  the  democratic  party. 
(  )n  tb  oi    the  bill  two  of  the  leading 

ratic  members  explained  their  votes,  but 
arrived  at  opposite  conclusions  from  substan- 
tially the  same  premises.  George  W.  D 
expressed  his  opinion  that  President  Bu- 
chanan, in  his  late  message,  h  lit  to 
step  far  out  of  his  way  "to  throw  this  agitat- 
ing question  upon  the  country  and  upon  the 
democratic  party:  and  if  1               'and  it  to 
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introduce  this  agitation,  I  can."  Mr.  Doane 
denounced  as  heresy  the  President's  conten- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  territories  had  no 
right  to  legislate  upon  the  slavery  question, 
and  he  voted  for  the  bill  to  emphasize  his  dis- 
sent from  that  doctrine.  William  A.  Little, 
who  was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
at  the  first  state  election,  but  died  before  tak- 
ing the  office,  was  even  more  fiery  than  his 
colleague,  Judge  Doane,  in  his  dissent  from 
Buchanan's  opinion : 

If  we  could  actually  see  a  black  cloud  rising 
in  the  south,  and  should  a  horde  of  slaves  be 
precipitated  upon  our  fair  soil  today,  no  one 
would  vote  quicker  than  I,  to  repel  such  an 
evil  from  the  land.  But  where  is  the  danger  ? 
Where  is  this  dreaded  African  spectre  that 
like  Hamlet's  ghost  flits  ever  before  the  hallu- 
cinated vision  of  the  supporters  of  this  bill? 
Our  soil  is  yet  unstained  with  slavery ;  we  are 
free,  and  surrounded  with  free  soil ;  Iowa  on 
the  east,  is  free.  Kansas  on  the  south,  is  free, 
and  is  there  danger  on  our  northern  and  west- 
ern borders? 

Sir,  I  too,  like  the  gentleman  from  Burt, 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  believe  con- 
gress has  no  power  over  the  territories  upon 
this  question.  But  I  shall  not  vote  for  what 
is  now  uncalled  for.  This  bill  had  its  origin 
in  black  republican  buncombe.  As  a  democrat, 
I  shall  not  vote  to  honor  their  political  caprices, 
and  exercising  common  sense,  I  shall  not  vote 
to  dispel  a  phantom.  Sir,  I  vote  "no"  upon 
this  bill. 

In  the  issue  of  June  30,  I860,  the  News  re- 
lates that  six  negroes  had  deserted  and  es- 
caped from  Alexander  Majors  of  Nebraska 
City.  "We  can  hardly  think  that  our  city  is 
infested  with  such  misguided  philanthropists 
as  nigger  thieves  and  abolitionists.  This 
dirty  work  is  doubtless  left  for  the  nasty  aboli- 
tionists of  Civil  Bend  and  Tabor."  The  re- 
publican commissioners  of  Otoe  ceunty  re- 
turned "these  negro  servants  or  persons  as 
property  and  taxed  them  as  such." 

In  August,  1860,  nineteen  "niggers"  were 
run  through  Nebraska  City  on  the  under- 
ground railroad  and  kept  at  a  storehouse  over 
night  at  Wyoming  by  the  editor  of  the  repub- 
lican paper  there.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  census  of  1860  showed  that  there  were 
eighty-one  negroes  in  Nebraska,  ten  of  whom 


were  recorded  as  slaves.  The  Omaha  Ne- 
braskian  of  August  18,  1860,  notes  that  the 
Falls  City  Broad  Axe  says  that  a  cargo  of  six 
or  more  fugitive  slaves  passed  through  Salem, 
escorted  by  thirty  or  forty  whites,  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  democratic  convention  of  Otoe  county: 
"The  democracy  of  Otoe  county  are  in  favoi 
of  making  Nebraska  a  free  state,  and  we  will 
vote  for  no  man  as  a  candidate  to  the  con- 
vention who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  vote 
for  a  clause  in  the  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  state  of  Nebraska."  The  Ne- 
braska City  Neivs  demanded  a  law  excluding 
negroes  and  negro  laborers  from  the  territory 
of  Nebraska :  "Cannot  this  be  kept  sacred  as 
a  home  for  white  men  —  a  field  for  white 
labor ;  or  shall  it  be  made,  as  Kansas  is,  an 
elysium  for  vagabond  niggers?  Will  some  of 
our  Africanized  journals  give  us  their  opinion 
upon  this  question  ?  Will  the  abolition  sheets 
at  Omaha,  Brownville  and  Nebraska  City 
state  whether  they  are  upon  the  side  of  white 
men  or  negroes?  .  .  Do  we  of  Nebraska 
want  a  population  of  niggers?  Do  the  whites 
of  Iowa  want  a  population  of  niggers?  Does 
anybody,  except  the  blatant  abolitionists,  want 
the  two  races  to  intermingle,  amalgamate,  and 
Hie  out,  as  all  hybrids  do?  If  yes!  support 
the  black  republican  abolitionized  party  now 
in  power  and  you  can  have  your  desires." 
The  same  paper  notes  that  no  less  than  five 
or  six  "newly  imported  niggers,"  some  es- 
caped contrabands  and  some  free,  were  in  the 
city  and  offering  to  work  for  six  dollars  a 
month ;  and  the  laboring  classes  of  the  North 
are  warned  of  the  disastrous  end  of  the  eman- 
cipation schemes  of  the  republicans  which  this 
incident  indicates. 

The  Nezvs  referring  to  a  bill  just  passed  by 
the  legislature  striking  out  the  word  "white" 
from  the  school  laws,  observes :  "The  Ne- 
braska legislature  has  enacted  that  nigger  chil- 
dren shall  attend  school  with  white  children 
and  upon  the  same  benches  learn  the  same  les- 
sons. .  .  The  high  school  building  at  Ne- 
braska City  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  Our  peo- 
ple in  paying  taxes  for  its  erection  and  sup- 
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port  may  console  themselves  with  the  proud 

reflection  that  in  its  broad  aisles  and  through- 
out its  spacious  halls,  their  own  children  may 
mingle  freely  with  little  niggers  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  the  aroma  arising  therefrom,  un- 
taxed." The  Press  had  observed  exultantly 
that  "our  high  school  building  of   which  we 


are  justly  proud,  was  built  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  equity  and  no  distinction  on  account 
of  color" ;  whereupon  the  News  retorted : 
"Tin.-  attention  of  the  Press  man  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  distinction  on  account  of  odor 
may  yet  be  made  by  which  both  himself  and 
the  genuine  nigger  may  be  excluded." 
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[Note  —  Captain  Tames  H.  Cook  was  a  famous  guide  and  scout  in  the  Indian  campaigns  of  the  70's 


I'll  Al'Ii.R  XXI 


The  Pioneer  Railway  of  Nebraska 


FRi  >.M  the  time  of  the  first  emigrant  travel 
to  Oregon,  Nebraska  has  been  traversed 
I iy  a  great  national  highway  with  many  im- 
portant feeding  branches  converging  into  it. 
This  fact,  of  great  commercial  importance  and 
historical  interest,  is  due  to  the  intersection  of 
the  state  by  the  great  1  Matte  valley,  a  natural 
way  for  general  travel,  an  unrivaled  railway 
route,  and  in  the  direct  line  of  the  most  rapid 
and  constant  territorial  development  and  com- 
mercial progress  toward  the  West.  In 
Chapter  III  these  early  roads  have  been  traced 


It  is  seldom  that  an  important  discovery  may 

be  attributed  to  one  man  or  assigned  to  a 
specific  date,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  initia- 
tion of  gi  i  prises;  and  so 
the  idea  of  the  building  of  a  Pacific  railway 
was  in  the  minds  of  many  men,  simull 
and  maii_\'  years  before  it  was  practically  ap- 
plied. The  pioneers  of  Nebraska  realized  the 
importance  of  a  Pacific  railway,  and  actually 
promoted  the  great  project.  This  is  attested 
by  the  resolutions  introduced  by  M.  II.  Clark 
in   the   first   territorial   legislature,   and   by   a 


Point  where  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  The  Overland  Trail  seven  miles  west  of  Big  Spring, 

Nebraska.    California  Hill  in  the  background 


and  described  according  to  the  best  historical 
data  available.  The  first  local  record  of  them 
appears  in  the  plats  of  the  surveys  which  be- 
gan soon  after  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory, and,  continuing  down  to  and  during  the 
time  in  which  the  first  railway  of  the  territory 
■ — the  Union  Pacific  —  was  constructed,  af- 
ford an  accurate  outline  of  the  principal 
wagon  roads  in  use  during  the  period  of 
fifteen  years  immediately  before  they  were 
superseded  by  the  railway  system  of  the  state. 


notable  memorial  to  Congress,  drafted  by  Wm. 
A.  Gwyer,  and  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  held 
in  I  'nulla  January  29,  1859.  The  «  Imaha 
Republican  gave  an  account  of  a  meeting  held 
at  I  Mnahafor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
migration, which  was  attended  b 
Francis  Train.  Major-General  Samuel  R. 
Curtis,  and  Col,  .1    II.  Simpson,  all  of  whom 

1  with  the  building  of  the  ' 
Pacific  railroad.     In  hi  leral  Cur- 

id  that  in  1825  the  commanding 
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Council  Bluff  (General  Leavenworth)  made 
an  elaborate  report  urging  a  Pacific  railway 
as  a  military  convenience,  and  that  General 
Fremont,  when  he  explored  the  great  moun- 
tain pass  at  the  head  of  the  Platte  valley, 
wrote  on  the  spot,  "This  will  one  day  be  the 
route  of  a  railroad  that  will  span  the  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean."  Progressive  temper- 
ament and  quick  insight,  stimulated  by  lively 
imagination,  form  a  strong  American  charac- 
teristic. Within  two  years  of  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  steam  railway  into  Amer- 
ica a  Pacific  railroad  was  proposed  in  the  Emi- 
grant, a  journal  published  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan ;  and  in  1836,  John  Plumbe,  a  civil 
engineer,  called  the  first  public  meeting  to  pro- 
mote the  project,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  General 
Curtis  said  that  in  1839  he  drew  up  a  petition, 
which  was  printed,  signed  by  many,  and  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Adams,  who  presented  it  in  the 
House  with  commendations. 

Thomas  Ewing,  in  his  report  as  secretary 
of  the  interior  for  1849,  in  urging  the  build- 
ing of  a  road  of  some  kind  to  the  Pacific,  said : 
"Opinion  as  expressed  and  elicited  by  two 
large  and  respectable  conventions,  recently  as- 
sembled at  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  points  to 
a  railroad  as  that  which  would  best  meet  the 
wants  and  satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  people. 
But  what  that  road  will  be,  and  where  and  by 
whom  constructed,  must  depend  upon  the 
action  of  Congress." 

Asa  Whitney,  a  merchant  of  New  York, 
engaged  in  trade  with  China,  made  the  first 
definite  proposition  for  building  a  Pacific  rail- 
way. His  first  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  was  presented  in  1845.  In  the  third 
memorial,  presented  in  March,  1848.  he  pro- 
posed to  build  a  road  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  an  estimated  distance  of 
2,030  miles,  on  condition  that  the  United 
States  should  sell  him  a  strip  of  land  sixty 
miles  wide  along  the  line  at  sixteen  cents  an 
acre;  such  lands,  or  their  proceeds  which 
might  be  left  after  the  road  was  built,  should 
be  reserved  to  keep  it  in  operation  and  re- 
pair until  it  should  become  self-sustaining, 
and  the  remainder  should  then  revert  to  the 
grantee  or  builder  of  the  road.  Whitney  es- 
timated that  only  the  first  eight  hundred  miles 


of  the  grant  of  land  would  be  valuable,  and 
he  calculated  that  the  cost  of  the  road  would 
be  $60,000,000. 

The  committee  on  roads  and  canals  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  submitted  a  report 
on  this  memorial  in  March,  1850.  They  ap- 
proved the  project  for  the  following  reasons: 
That  it  would  cement  the  commercial,  social, 
and  political  relations  of  the  East  and  the 
West ;  would  be  a  highway  for  the  commerce 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  great  advantage  of 
this  country ;  would  tend  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world ;  and  would  transfer  to  the 
United  States  part  of  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Great  Britain.  The  committee  pre- 
ferred Whitney's  plan  to  any  of  the  others  be- 
cause it  was  a  purely  private  enterprise  in 
which  the  government  would  be  in  no  way  en- 
tangled ;  because  the  route  had  fertile  land  and 
timber  in  greater  quantities  than  any  of  the 
more  southerly  routes  ;  because  the  rivers  could 
be  bridged  more  easily  on  this  route ;  because 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
snowfall  was  less  than  on  other  routes ;  be- 
cause the  northern  passes  are  lower  than  those 
of  the  south ;  because  perishable  products 
could  be  carried  more  safely  than  on  the 
warmer  southern  routes ;  because  the  higher 
the  latitude  the  shorter  the  distance  to  be 
traveled ;  because  the  plan  created  the  means 
for  self-execution ;  and  because  no  other  plan 
proposed  to  lower  the  cost  of  transportation. 

These  reasons  anticipated,  substantially,  all 
that  were  afterward  urged  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Bills  embodying  Whitney's  proposition 
were  introduced  into  both  houses  in  1850,  but 
no  vote  was  taken  on  either.  Before  the  end 
of  the  thirty-second  Congress  the  project  of 
Pacific  railways  had  come  to  be  of  leading 
importance.  Senator  Gwin  of  California  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  building  of  a  main  line 
and  branches  involving  the  magnificent  dis- 
tance of  5,115  miles.  The  main  line  was  to 
run  from  San  Francisco,  through  Walker's 
Pass  and  New  Mexico,  and  down  the  Red 
river  to  Fulton  in  southwestern  Arkansas.  A 
numerous  family  of  branches  was  to  spring 
from  this  trunk,  running  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south.  Lewis  Cass  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  knell  of  this  overdone  enterprise:     "It  is 
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entirely  too  magnificent  for  me.  I  want  a 
road,  and  for  the  present  I  want  one  road,  and 
only  one  road,  for  one  is  all  we  can  get  now." 
fn  fact,  neither  the  time  nor  the  method  for 
building  the  road  was  ripe.  This  novel  and  as- 
tounding  enterprise  was  not  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  day.  It  must  be  a  growth.  But  tin 
eral  method  by  which  the  road  was  finally  to 
be  built  was  outlined  in  a  substitute  for  the 
("■win  bill  known  as  the  Rusk  bill.  This  bill 
provided  that  the  President,  with  the  aid  of 
army  and  civil  engineers,  should  designate 
the  most  practicable  route  and  the  termini 
of  the  railway,  and  the  project  should  have 
a  subsidy  of  alternate  sections  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  six  miles  in  the  states 
and  twelve  miles  in  the  territories,  and  in  ad- 
dition United  States  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  Though  President  Pierce  fa- 
vored this  bill  or  a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  un- 
ripeness of  the  times,  which  means  largely 
the  impracticability  of  adjusting  sectional  dif- 
ficulties, defeated  the  bill. 

The  origination  of  important  public  mea- 
sures or  policies  and  procuring  their  enactment 
into  law  or  their  practical  introduction  and 
administration  is  a  test  of  great  statesmanship. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  father  of  organic  Ne- 
braska, exhibited  great  prescience  and  capa- 
city for  practical  leadership  in  recognizing  the 
importance,  and  instituting  a  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  public  under  the  rail- 
way land  grant  system  which  he,  probably 
more  than  any  other  statesman,  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing.  He  pushed  through 
Congress  the  first  railway  land  grant,  by  which 
the  state  of  Illinois  received  2,595,000  acres 
of  land,  which  in  turn  was  granted  by  charter 
February  10,  1851,  to  the  Illinois  Central 
railway  company,  to  be  used  in  constructing 
its  first  line  of  705^2  miles.  Douglas  had  de- 
feated a  previous  attempt  to  grant  this  land 
direct  to  an  irresponsible  company,  and  also 
a  corrupt  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  bestow 
it  upon  the  same  interests;  and  be  then  pro- 
cured the  insertion  in  the  charter  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  company  a  provision  that  it 
should  pay  to  the  state  annually  five  per  cent 
of  its  gross  earnings.  By  agreement,  after 
two  years  this  payment  was  increased  to 


per  cent,  ami  the  requirement  to  pay  tins 
amount  was  embodied  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion of  1870.  In  the  year  1900  the  revenue 
paid  to  the  state  on  this  705  miles  of  road, 
through  the  foresight  and  imperious  influence 
of  Douglas,  w;  093,  and  in  1901  it  was 

$844,133.      If    DoU|  I    remained    in    the 

Senate  through  the  prodigal  and  prolific  pe- 
riod of  railway  land  grants,  many  millions  of 
acres  of  the  besl  lands  would  have  been  saved 
for  direct  homestead  settlement,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  saved   from  a  long 


From   an    cngra-nng   in    the   History    of    i 

•  int. 

Thomas  C.Dotant  Sidney  Datos  Thomas  A.  Scott 
Jay  Gould  OakssAmw 

series  of  grievous  public  scandals,  and  with- 
out impeding  proper  and  healthy  railwa; 
tension.     He  might  have  induced  a  poli 
precaution  or  prevention  instead  ol  a  policy, 
like  to  that  traditional  typi  of  leaving 

tlie  stable  door  unlocked  until  the  nor 
stolen,  which  offered  opportunity  f<  i 
land-grabbing  and  afterward   frantically  con- 
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demned  the  principle  and  sought  to  recover 
from  the  grabbers  the  rich  booty  which  they 
had  acquired  under  the  form  of  the  law. 

Douglas  was  a  pioneer  projector  of  a  Pa- 
cific railway,  and  in  a  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  April  17,  1858,  in  advocating 
a  Pacific  railway  bill  he  said :  "I  suppose 
that  Kansas  City,  Wyandott,  Weston,  Leaven- 
worth, Atchison,  Platte's  Mouth  City,  Omaha, 
De  Soto,  Sioux  City,  and  various  other  towns 
whose  names  have  not  become  familiar  to  us, 
and  have  found  no  resting  place  on  the  map, 
each  thinks  it  has  the  exact  place  where  the 
road  should  begin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  desire 
to  have  any  preference  between  these  towns  ; 
either  of  them  would  suit  me  very  well ;  and 
we  leave  it  to  the  contractors  to  decide  which 
shall  be  the  one.  .  .  I  am  unwilling  to  post- 
pone the  bill  until  next  December.  I  have 
seen  these  postponements  from  session  to  ses- 
sion for  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  confident 
assurance  every  year  that  the  next  session  we 
should  have  abundance  of  time  to  take  up  the 
bill  and  act  upon  it.  .  .  I  care  not  whether 
you  look  at  it  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
as  a  matter  of  administrative  economy  at 
home,  as  a  question  of  military  defense,  or  in 
reference  to  the  building  up  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  power,  and  glory;  it  is  the  great 
measure  of  the  age  —  a  measure,  that  in  my 
opinion  has  been  postponed  too  long."  Doug- 
las had  made  precisely  the  same  complaint  re- 
garding the  disappointing  delays  in  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bills  for  organizing  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  this  speech  he  originated  the 
idea  which  was  carried  out  in  the  Pacific  rail- 
way bill  enacted  in  1862,  leaving  the  builders 
of  the  road  to  determine  the  route  between  the 
termini.  This  enterprise  was  pressed  without 
cessation  by  Congress  after  Congress  until  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  1862. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,  Douglas  throws 
much  light  on  the  general  question  of  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  railway,  as  it  was 
regarded  at  that  time,  and  also  on  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise. He  began  in  a  tone  of  deprecation  and 
disappointment : 

I  have  witnessed  with  deep  regret  the  indi- 
cations that  this  measure  is  to  be  defeated  at 


the  present  session  of  congress.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  congress  would  signalize  itself  by 
inaugurating  the  great  measure  of  connecting 
the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  a  railroad.  I  had  supposed  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  decided  that  ques- 
tion at  the  last  presidential  election  in  a  man- 
ner so  emphatic  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  their 
will  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  1  believe 
that  all  the  presidential  candidates  at  the  last 
election  were  committed  to  the  measure.  All 
the  presidential  platforms  sanctioned  it  as  a 
part  of  their  creed.  .  .  Various  objections 
have  been  raised  to  this  bill,  some  referring  to 
the  route,  involving  sectional  considerations ; 
others  to  the  form  of  the  bill ;  others  to  the 
present  time  as  inauspicious  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  railroad  under  any  circum- 
stances. I  have  examined  this  bill  very  care- 
fully. I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  framed  it.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  the  best  bill  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ported to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad.  I  say 
this  with  great  disinterestedness,  for  I  have 
heretofore  reported  several  myself,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  invariably  been  a  member  of  the 
committees  which  have  reported  such  bills. 

Douglas  did  not  conceal  his  impatience  with 
the  "state  rights"  objection  to  the  Pacific  rail- 
way scheme.  To  evade  this  difficulty  the 
measure  was  named  a  "bill  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  contract  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  sea- 
men, munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  govern- 
ment service  by  railroad,  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  San  Francisco  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia" ;  and  on  this  point  Douglas  said : 

Some  gentlemen  think  it  is  an  unsound 
policy,  leading  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  federal  government  within 
the  different  states  of  the  union.  We  are  told 
we  must  confine  the  road  to  the  limits  of  the 
territories  and  not  extend  it  into  the  states, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  entering  a  state 
with  this  contract  violates  some  great  prin- 
ciple of  state  rights.  The  committee  consid- 
ered that  proposition,  and  they  avoided  that 
objection,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  strict, 
rigid,  tifdit-laced,  state-rights  men  that  we 
have  in  the  body.  We  struck  out  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  first  drawn,  that  the  president 
should  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  followed  an  example  that  we 
found  on  the  statute  books  for  carrying  the 
mails   from  Alexandria  to  Richmond,  Va.  — 
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an  act  passed  about  the  time  when  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798  were  passed,  ami  the  report  of 
1799  was  adopted  —  an  act  that  we  thought 
came  exactly  within  the  spirit  of  those  reso- 
lutions. .  .  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  violates  any  one  principle  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  every  mail  contract  lint  has  been 
made  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Franklin  down  to 
the  elevation  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  | 
dency. 

The  present  day  imperialist  may  find  more 

than  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  high  estimate 
which  the  great  promoter  of  organization  and 
transportation  for  the  trans-Missouri  regiop 
put  upon  the  value  of  Pacific  commerce: 

Sir,  if  we  intend  to  extend  our  commerce; 
if  we  intend  to  make  the  great  parts  of  the 
world  tributary  to  our  wealth,  we  must  prose- 
cute our  trade  eastward,  or  westward  as  you 
please;  we  must  penetrate  the  Pacific,  its 
islands,  and  its  continent,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  human  family  reside,  where  the 
articles  that  have  built  up  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  world  have  always  come  from.  That 
is  the  direction  in  which  we  should  look  for 
the  expansion  of  our  commerce  and  of  our 
trade.  That  is  the  direction  our  public  policy 
should  take  —  a  direction  that  is  facilitated  by 
the  great  work  now  proposed  to  be  made. 

The  select  committees  of  the  two  houses 
agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  bill  presented  by 
Douglas  in  January,  1855. 

This  bill  contemplated  three  lines,  one  from 
the  western  border  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  state  of  California,  to  be  called 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  another  from 
a  point  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri  or 
Iowa  to  San  Francisco,  to  be  culled  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific;  and  the  third  from  the  western 
border  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  territory  of 
Minnesota,  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  Oregon  or 
Washington,  to  be  known  as  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
railroads  were  subsequently  built  substantially 
as  indicated  in  this  bill,  and  were  called  by 
the  same  names  which  Douglas  proposed,  ex- 
cept that  the  eastern  part  of  the  central  line 
was  known  as  the  Union  Pacific.  These  roads 
were  to  be  built  by  the  aid  of  subsidies  of 
lands  and  bonds  granted  by  the  United  E 
but  the  bidders  who  were  to  construct  them 
were  required  to  agree  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  United  States  after  a  certain  number  of 


years,  and  the  roads  were  then  to  become  the 
propert)   of  the  several  states  through  which 
they  should  pass.      This  remarkable  bill  ] 
the  Senate  in  February,  1855,  i 
to  21.     In  the  House  it  had  almost  as  stormy 
a  time  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  met 

with  the  year  before,  but  it  was  defeated 
chiefly  through  the  now  chronic  and  insur- 
mountable sectional  difficulties.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  was  the  author  of  the  first  Pacific  rail- 
way bill  which  was  passed  by  Congtf 
1853,  but  it  provided  only  for  money  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  exploring  routes  for  the 
proposed  road. 

The  solicitude  of  democrats  of  the  old 
school  to  avoid  trespassing  upon  the  "rights" 
of  a  state  is  illustrated  in  the  remarks  of 
Lyman  Trumbull,  then  a  democratic  senator 
from  Illinois,  in  the  final  debate  on  the  act  of 
1862:  '"The  northern  boundary  of  Kansas 
is  on  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  case 
the  points  selected  should  be  below  that  on 
the  Missouri  river,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  the  consent  of  the  state 
of  Kansas  to  the  construction  of  the  road." 

Mr.  Trumbull  stoutly  objected  to  the  branch 
lines  from  the  Missouri  to  connect  with  the 
main  line,  and  he  contended  at  the  outset  for 
having  "one  road  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  California  and  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  branches."  Senator  Harlan  of 
Iowa,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  it 
would  be  both  discreet  and  just  to  give  the 
four  lines  that  were  coming  from  the 
to  the  Missouri  river  across  the  state  of  I 
as  also  roads  "that  are  intended  to  form  the 
connection  at  the  mouth  of  the  I  river," 

the  benefit  of  a  share  in  the  proposed  bounty, 
so  as  to  make  their  connections  in   the  most 
rable  way.  and  to  secure  or  enhance  their 
Iship  for  the  main  enterprise.      Mr.  Doo- 
ded    Harlan,     lie 
characterized   the   Union     Pacific    pi 
"the  most  gigantic  work  that  \  per- 

formed by  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so 
an)  material  work  is  concerned  in  the 
opment  of  the   world;  there  is  nothing 
like   it.     I    und  to   say   that   to  build   .- 

Pacific  railroad,  v.-  mbine  the 

railroad   interests   t<,  push   it  on,   is   an   il 
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sibility."  Mr.  Trumbull  was  inclined  to  scoff 
at  this  solicitude,  and  reminded  the  senators 
from  Wisconsin  and  California  that  he  pre- 
sumed .  they,  like  himself,  "have  experience 
enough  to  know  that  when  $16,000  a  mile  is 
given  by  this  government  and  the  lands  for 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  these  branches 
will  not  be  built  over  the  shortest  route.  This 
amount  of  money  and  land  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  construction  of  these  roads  in  those 
localities.  It  will  be  a  speculation  to  build 
them."  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
state  rights  difficulty,  proposed  that  the  road 
should  begin  at  some  point  on  the  Missouri 
river,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  40th  and  the  43d 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  order  to  give  the 
branch  roads  from  the  East  a  slice  of  the  sub- 
sidy, this  proposition  was  modified  so  as  to  fix 
the  initial  point  of  the  line  250  miles  west  of 
the  natural  place  for  starting  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  natural  river  boundary  between  "the 
East"  and  "the  great  West"  which  was  to  be 
traversed. 

Senator  Wade  of  Ohio  dropped  into  proph- 
ecy by  the  confident  assertion  as  to  the  sub- 
sidy that  "the  government  will  never  have  to 
pay  a  single  dollar  of  it.  It  is  only  a  pledge 
of  its  credit  for  that  amount;  and  yet  some 
gentlemen  would  hazard  an  enterprise  more 
grand,  more  magnificent,. more  beneficial,  and 
more  honorable  to  this  nation  than  any  other 
that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  man." 

The  secession  of  the  southern  states  facili- 
tated the  passage  of  the  first  bill,  July  1,  1862, 
by  ending  sectional  controversy  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  had  retarded  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory. This  act  provided  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco.  A 
California  company  already  organized  —  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  company  —  was  to 
build  the  road  to  the  eastern  border  of  that 
state,  and  a  new  corporation,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  company,  was  to  build  all  the 
rest  of  the  road.  Besides  this  main  line,  the 
Union  Pacific  company  was  required  to  con- 
struct a  branch  from  Sioux  City,  joining  the 
main  line  at  a  point  no  farther  west  than  the 
100th  meridian  ;  and  the  Leavenworth,  Paw- 


nee &  Western,  afterwards  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific company,  was  required  to  build  a  line 
from  Kansas  City  to  a  point  on  the  Union 
Pacific  no  farther  west  than  the  100th  meri- 
dian. By  the  act  of  July  3,  1S66,  the  Kansas 
Pacific  company  was  permitted  to  join  the 
Union  Pacific  at  a  point  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  extension  of  a  line  north 
from  Denver;  and  under  the  act  of  1869  the 
Denver  Pacific  line  between  Denver  and  Chey- 
enne was  the  result.  While  the  land  grant 
applied  along  the  whole  line  from  Kansas  City 
by  way  of  Denver,  to  Cheyenne,  the  bonds  ap- 
plied only  to  the  distance  originally  intended 
to  connect  with  the  main  line,  which  was  fixed 
at  319  15/16  miles.  The  St.  Joseph  or  Atchi- 
son branch  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph  line,  and  to  be  built  by  way 
of  Atchison  westward  to  some  point  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  main  line,  but  not  farther 
west  than  the  100th  meridian ;  or  it  might  con- 
nect with  the  Kansas  line  upon  the  same  terms 
as  were  given  to  the  Union  Pacific.  Its  subsidy 
was  to  extend  only  to  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  so  the  road  was  built  direct 
from  Atchison  west  to  Waterville,  Kansas, 
and  there  ended  where  its  subsidy  gave  out. 
The  line  to  connect  Leavenworth  with  the 
Kansas  main  line  was  built  from  the  city 
named  to  Lawrence ;  but  it  was  not  subsidized. 
By  the  act  of  1862  a  subsidy  of  alternate 
sections  in  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  track  was  granted  to  the 
Union  Pacific  road  and  its  two  principal 
branches  —  from  Sioux  City  and  from  Kan- 
sas City  — 33,000,000  acres  in  all.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  subsidy  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  United  States  bonds  was 
loaned  in  the  following  amounts :  For  the 
parts  of  the  line  passing  over  level  country, 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  $16,000  per  mile; 
for  the  150  miles  west  of  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  like  distance 
eastward  from  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  $48,000  per  mile ;  and  for 
that  part  of  the  line  running  over  the  plateau 
region  between  the  two  mountain  chains 
named,  $32,000  per  mile.  These  bonds  ran 
for  thirty  years  and  drew  six  per  cent  interest, 
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payable  semi-annually.     The)  were  not  a  gift, 

but  a  loan  of  credit,  and  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  company  to  the  United  States  at  their  ma- 
turity. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  consisted 
of  $100,000,000  divided  into  share,  of  $1,000. 
When  2,000  shares  were  subscribed  and  $10 
per  share  paid  in,  the  company  was  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen directors  and  other  usual  officers.  Two 
additional  directors  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  provided  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point three  commissioners  to  pass  upon  and 
certify  to  the  construction  of  the  road  as  a 
basis  for  the  issue  of  the  bonds  and  lands.  The 
line  of  the  road  was  to  begin  at  a  point  on  the 
100th  meridian  "between  the  south  margin  of 
the  Republican  river  and  the  north  margin  of 
the  Platte  river,  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
at  a  point  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  after  actual  surveys."  The 
company  was  also  required  to  construct  a  line 
from  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Iowa,  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  connect  with  the  initial 
point  of  the  main  line  on  the  100th  meridian. 
A  race  in  construction  was  inspired  by  the  pro- 
vision that  either  of  the  two  companies,  the 
Union  Pacific  or  the  Central  Pacific,  might 
build  past  the  specified  place  of  meeting  — 
the  California  boundary  line  —  if  it  should 
reach  the  line  before  the  arrival  of  the  other. 
The  act  required  also  the  construction  of  a 
telegraph  line  with  each  of  these  lines  of  rail- 
way. 

The  Union  Pacific  project  was  an  incon- 
gruous and  most  unfortunate  partnership  be- 
tween private  and  public  interests,  and  from 
first  to  last  political  influences  and  considera- 
tions were  vicious  and  demoralizing  alike  to 
the  company  and  to  the  government.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  neither  private  capital  nor  the 
federal  government  felt  prepared  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  alone.  There  should  have  been 
distinct  private  owner-hip  or  distinct  pub! 
ownership,  and,  in  spite  of  our  unprepared- 
ness,  relatively,  for  public  business  of  this 
kind,  the  latter  would  have  been  better  than 
the    unnatural    partnership    or    over-lordship. 


At  the  end  of  two  years  *  had  been 

influenced  to  greatly  change  the  terms  under 
which  the  company  had  undertaken  to  build 
the  road.     Bj  4,  the 

company  wa.  permitted  to  mortgagi  th 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  loan  of  the  United 
States  bond--,  and  the  lien  or  security  of  the 
latter  was  subordinated  to  the  mortgage;  the 
land  grant  was  doubled,  and  the  reservation. 
in  the  first  act,  of  coal  and  iron  lands  from 
the  grant  was  given  up;  the  number  of  di- 
rectors to  be  elected  was  increased  to  fifteen 
and  of  government  directors  to  five.  The 
Kansas  Pacific  company  desired,  and  doubtless 
expected  to  build  its  line  southwesterly  from 
Denver  when  it  sought  and  obtained,  through 
the  act  of  1866,  release  from  the  requirement 
to  unite  with  the  Union  Pacific  line  at  or  east- 
ward  of  the  100th  meridian;  but  it  was  frus- 
trated in  this  design  by  a  provision  in  the 
same  act  that  its  line  must  join  the  I 
Pacific  within  fifty  miles  west  of  Denver.  By 
this  provision  the  Union  Pacific  was  fixed  as 
the  main  line;  and  thus,  finally,  was  settled  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  partisans  of 
the  northern  route  and  those  of  southern 
routes  which  had  been  openly  begun  by  Doug- 
las in  the  introduction  of  his  bill  of  1<S44  for 
the  organization  of  Nebraska  territory,  and 
which  was  meant,  as  he  said,  as  notice  that  this 
line  of  travel  should  not  be  further  obstructed 
by  being  used  as  the  dumping  ground  for 
southern,  or  other  tribes  of  Indians. 

While  proposed  southern  routes  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  mountains  were  good, 
that  of  the  Platte  valley,  in  point  of  directness 
and  uniform  easy  grade,  was  far  the  best  ;  and 
political  influences  and  economic  conditions 
just  then  peculiarly  reinforced  nature  in  favor 
of  the  northern  route.  (  (n  account  of  - 
sion,  the  southern  interest  bad  little  or  no  in- 
fluence in  Congress,  and  the  country  chiefly 
tributary  to  the  southern  route  was  demoral- 
ized where  it  was  not  devastated  by  war 
the  other  hand,  the  great  natural  I  Matte  river 
route    was    in    direct    line    westward    with    the 

rial  tier  of  states  of  which  Chicago  had 
already  become  the  commercial  entrepot,  and 

at  least  four  trunk  lines  of  railway  from  that 
great  central  point  would  naturally  reach  the 
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Missouri  river  north  of  the  line  between  Iowa 
and  Missouri  and  within  reach  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Platte  route  magnet.  The  act 
of  1864  provided  that  any  company  having  a 
line  reaching  Sioux  City  from  the  east  might 
build  the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  branch.  In 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  lands  then  more 
valuable  than  those  lying  across  the  Missouri, 
the  builders,  John  I.  Blair  and  Oakes  Ames, 
kept  the  road  on  the  Iowa  side  to  a  point  op- 
posite Blair,  and  then  made  the  connection  at 
Fremont.  This  branch  was  never  a  part  of 
the  Union  Pacific  system,  and  in  1884  it  fell 
into  the  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwes- 
tern railroad  company. 


Thomas  C.  Durant 
Chief  promoter,   Union  Pacific  railroad 

There  was  a  bitter  controversy  in  Congress 
over  the  passage  of  the  amendatory  act  of 
1864,  and  the  opposition  in  the  House  was  led 
by  two  eminent  members,  E.  B.  Washburne 
of  Illinois,  a  republican,  and  William  H.  Hol- 
man  of  Indiana,  a  democrat.  Mr.  Holman 
demanded  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
carrying  the  property  and  troops  of  the  United 
States  free  of  charge,  and  he  predicted  that 
the  government  would  get  nothing  more  in 
return  for  its  aid.  Mr.  Washburne  was 
unsparing  in  denunciation  of  the  bill,  and 
especially  of  the  famous  section  10,  which 
subordinated  the  government  loan  to  the  lien 
of  the  mortgage  bonds.  He  denounced  this 
change  as  "the  most  monstrous  and  flagrant 
attempt  to  overreach  the  government  and  the 
people  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  legislative 


annals  of  the  country."  He  questioned  that 
there  had  been  compliance  with  the  provision 
of  the  charter  limiting  the  stock  held  by  one 
person  to  two  hundred  shares,  or  that  some 
of  the  directors  were  bona  fide  holders  of  the 
amount  of  stock  required  by  law,  or  of  any 
stock  at  all;  and  he  said  that  it  was  notorious 
that  a  single  individual  owned  or  controlled 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  Then,  warming  to 
his  subject,  he  continued : 

\\  bile  the  government  is  liable  for  $100,- 
000,000  and  has  donated  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  land  to  this  great  work, 
yet  this  entire  organization  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  parties  who  have  put  in  but  a  trifle 
over  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  that  the 
government  is  liable  for.  And  the  govern- 
ment is  utterly  without  any  controlling  voice 
in  the  direction  of  this  company,  as  it  has  but 
two  directors  out  of  the  whole  number.  Does 
it  not  seem,  therefore,  that  the  government 
is  "left  out  in  the  cold"  in  the  arrangement  as 
it  now  stands  ?  But  gentlemen  point  us  to 
the  long  list  of  the  present  board  of  directors 
who  are  men  of  well-known  integrity  and  of 
capital ;  but  I  desire  to  ask  what  number  of 
these  men  of  integrity  and  capital  who  appear 
in  the  list  as  directors  are  active  and  manag- 
ing men,  controlling  and  directing  the  action 
of  the  company?  Such  directors  as  General 
Dix,  .  .  .  have  either  resigned  their  po- 
sitions or  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  while 
the  real  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  set 
of  Wall  street  stock-jobbers  who  are  using 
this  great  engine  for  their  own  private  ends, 
regardless  of  what  should  be  the  great  object 
of  the  company  or  of  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Who  are  the  men  who  are  here  to  lobby 
this  bill  through?  Have  the  men  of  high 
character  and  of  a  national  reputation,  whose 
names  were,  at  an  earlier  period,  connected 
wjth  this  enterprise,  been  here  animated  by  a 
commendable  public  spirit  and  by  motives  of 
patriotism,  to  ask  us  to  pass  this  bill  ?  I  have 
not  heard  of  such  men  being  here  for  that 
purpose,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  work  of 
"putting  the  bill  through,"  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Hallett'  and 
George  Francis  Train  —  par  nobile  fratrum. 

The  law  of  1862  named  153  commissioners, 
distributed  among  twenty-four  states  and  the 
territory  of  Nebraska,  whose  duty  was  merely 
to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  organizing 
the  company ;  and  as  soon  as  2,000  shares  of 
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stock  had  been  subscribed,  and  $10  per  share 
paid  in,  the  commissioners  were  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  who  should  elect 
the  directors  of  the  company.  The  commis- 
sioners named  for  Nebraska  were  Augustus 
Kountze,  Gilbert  C.  Monell,  and  Alvin  Saun- 
ders of  Omaha;  W.  II.  Taylor  of  Nebraska 
City;  and  T.  M.  Marquett  of  Plattsmouth. 
It  is  worth  noting,  as  an  illustration  of  a  phase 
of  political  conditions  at  that  time,  that  these 
commissioners  from  Nebraska  were  all  active 
politicians  of  the  republican  party.  The 
names  of  the  commissioners  were  supplied 
largely  by  the  members  of  Congress  from  the 
various  states  and  Senator  Harlan  of  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Iowa  was  active  in  promoting 
these  preliminary  arrangements.  By  the  29th 
of  October,  1863,  2,177  shares  of  stock  had 
been  subscribed,  and  the  company  was  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  thirty  directors  and 
of  John  A.  Dix,  president;  Thos.  C.  Durant, 
vice  president;  Henry  V.  Poor,  secretary;  and 
John  J.  Cisco,  treasurer.  These  officers  were 
all  residents  of  New  York.  Augustus  Kountze 
was  the  Nebraska  representative  on  the  elected 
board  of  directors. 

Cautious  capital  merely  played  about  the 
tempting  subsidy  bait,  and  "this  most  gigantic 
work  that  was  ever  performed  by  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth"  was  begun,  and  pushed  for 
some  months,  on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $218,- 
000.  "The  crowd*'  waits  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  Alpine  barrier  which  crosses  the  way  to 
most  great  discoveries  and  unusual  achieve- 
ments ;  and  they  have  been  accomplished  when 
some  unusual  man  steps  out  and  declares, 
"There  shall  be  no  Alps."  Thomas  C.  Durant 
of  New  York  was  the  intrepid  financial  foun- 
der of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  He  sub- 
scribed his  own  means  and  induced  his  friends 
to  subscribe  by  agreeing  to  assume  their  sub- 
scription if  they  should  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  investment:  then  he  proceeded  to 
build  the  road,  and  ground  was  broken  at 
Omaha,  December  2,  1X63.  In  its  momentous 
promise  this  ceremonial  stand-  as  the  great 
event  of  Omaha  history.  While  the  realiza- 
tion, too,  has  been  great,  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
appointing, because  neither  the  keen  vision 
of  the  projectors  of  that  noble  enterprise  nor 


the  sharp  insight  of  the  pioneer  citizen  fore- 
saw the  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
tiued  to  pass  to  completion  and  through  sub- 
sequent operations,  or,  in  particular,  th. 
paratively  early  invasion  of  Union  Pacific  ter- 

in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere,  by  i 
very  lines  from  the  east  which  were  counted 
on  as  its  feeder-,  and  which  have  divided  the 
expected  imperial  commercial  prestige  of  the 
terminus  by  building  up  formidable  rivals.  The 
keenest  business  vision  could  not  foresee,  nor 
could  the  liveliest  imagination  picture  the 
prodigies  which  the  new-born  agency  of 
and  electricity,  in  the  hand-  of  American  dar- 
ing and  skill  were  so  soon  to  perform.  It  was 
indeed  incomprehensible  that  before  this  mir- 
acle of  the  first  tran-continental  road  should 
have  developed  into  good  working  order  the 
building  of  rivals  would  become  a  common- 
place occurrence. 

At  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the  first 
ground,  A.  J.  Hanscom  presided.  Mayor  B. 
E.  B.  Kennedy.  Governor  Saunders,  and 
George  Francis  Train  used  the  shovel,  and 
these  three,  and  also  Dr.  Gilbert  C.  Monell, 
Andrew  J.  Poppleton,  Augustus  Kountze.  and 
Judge  Adam  V.  Larimer  of  Council  Bluffs 
made  speeches.  Congratulatory  dispatches 
were  read  from  President  John  A.  Dix,  Vice 
President  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Durant.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
John  Hay,  his  secretary;  William  II.  Seward, 
secretary  of  state;  George  Opdyke,  mayor  of 
New  York:  J.  M.  Palmer,  mayor  of  Council 
Bluffs;  and  Richard  Yates,  governor  of  Illi- 
nois. Brigham  Young,  then  beginning  to  be 
imperator  of  a  great  industrial  people,  sent 
this  message:  "Let  the  hands  of  the  honest 
be  united  to  aid  the  great  national  improve- 
ment." '1'he  shrewd  Mormon  foresaw  the  im- 
nien-e  enhancement  of  property  values  which 
would  follow  the  passage  of  the  road  through 

the  city  of  which  he  was  founder  and  virtual 
proprietor.'  He  gave  his  full  share  of  aid  in 
construction,  through  the  brawn  of  1 

er-.   until  he   -aw  that    the  company 
on  giving  his  city  the  |  t  the 

critical    point    in    the   great  withheld 

his  aid  till  he  -aw  that  the  Central  Pacifr 
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intended  to  reject  his  suit,  and  he  must  he 
content  with  a  stub  connection  from  Ogden. 

That  there  was  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  momentous  significance,  to  Omaha  espe- 
cially, of  the  formal  opening  of  this  great 
highway  is  shown  by  the  address  of  Mr.  Pop- 
pi  eton. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  ad- 
dress Air.  Poppleton  was  engaged,  through 
Mr.  Peter  A.  Dey,  chief  engineer,  as  attorney 
for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company.  This 
small  beginning  developed  into  the  general 
solicitorship  of  the  company,  which  office  Mr. 
Poppleton  held  until  the  date  of  his  resigna- 
tion, February  1,  1888. 

The  Ncbraskian  tells  us  that  Train  closed 
the  exercises  with  "the  raciest,  liveliest,  best 
natured,  and  most  tip-top  speech  ever  deliv- 
ered west  of  the  Missouri" ;  and  then  the 
editor  speculates  in  this  strain:  "An  ency- 
clopedia of  all  knowledge,  a  walking  library, 
a  modern  miracle  is  G.  F.  T.  Is  he  played 
out?  Has  he  gone  to  seed?  What  is  to  be 
the  future  application  of  his  brilliant  talents? 
These  are  questions  which  Mr.  Train  should 
seriously  and  solemnly  ponder.  .  .  He  has 
visited  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and, 
having  a  prodigious  memory,  has  probably  a 
larger  fund  of  available  practical  knowledge 
than  any  man  in  America ;  and  he  is  still  a 
young  man  —  but  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
The  Train  of  ideas  sometimes  lacks  the  coup- 
ling chains." 

The  Union  Pacific  company  filed  its  assent 
to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1863,  and  the  immediate  pro- 
moters of  the  road  plunged  into  the  solicitude 
and  struggle  for  the  completion  of  the  first 
100  miles  within  the  two-years  limit  of  the 
act.  They  were  further  troubled  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  amendatory  act  of  1864  which 
permitted  the  Kansas  company  to  continue 
its  line  to  meet  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific, 
if,  when  it  should  reach  the  100th  meridian, 
"the  Union  Pacific  shall  not  be  proceeding  in 
good  faith  to  build  the  said  railroad  through 
the  territory."  The  act  provided  that  when 
the  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  should  certify  that  forty  miles  of 
the  road  were  built  and  equipped,  the  proper 


amount  of  bonds  and  the  proportionate 
amount  of  the  land  grant  should  be  issued  to 
the  company.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Durant 
began  the  great  task  of  building  this  section. 
The  small  paid-up  stock  subscription  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  credit  of  over  $200,000  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  such  parts  of  the  stock 
of  building  material  and  rolling  stock  as  could 
be  temporarily  spared  were  sold,  so  that  con- 
struction might  proceed.  The  lucid  statement 
of  Peter  A.  Dey,  the  widely  known  engineer, 
contains  information  and  explanation,  needed 
at  this  juncture.  This  first  survey  of  Engi- 
neer Dey's  was  abandoned  after  a  considerable 
sum  —  probably  more  than  a  third  of  the 
first  paid  up  capital  —  had  been  expended  on 
its  somewhat  difficult  grade,  and  its  substi- 
tute, the  devious  ox-bow  route,  was  used  for 
years,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad 
grade  of  about  three  miles,  until  the  Lane 
cut-off  was  built.  When  the  first  forty 
miles  of  the  road  should-  be  completed 
the  federal  government  would  lay  and  be- 
stow its  first  golden  subsidy  egg.  On  the 
plea  of  necessity,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1864,  a 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  contract  for  finishing  100  miles 
of  road.  Though  the  act  of  July  2,  1864, 
doubling  the  land  subsidy,  followed  in  the 
meantime,  Durant,  on  the  8th  of  August,  re- 
ceived from  H.  M.  Hoxie  a  proposition  for 
the  famous,  or  notorious,  contract  by  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  to  build  the  100  miles 
for  $50,000  per  mile;  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
following  October  the  contract  was  extended 
to  cover  the  whole  line  to  the  100th  meridian 
— ■  247.45  miles. 

The  "Defense  of  Oakes  Ames"  —  remark- 
able for  its  skillful  presentment  and  impres- 
sive eloquence  —  which  was  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  February  25,  1873,  opens 
with  a  clear  statement  of  conditions  which  led 
up  to  this  contract.  Though  this  defense  was 
ostensibly  the  Credit  Mobilier  sponsor's  per- 
sonal plea,  it  was  written  by  Andrew  J.  Pop- 
pleton ;  and  though,  being  the  attorney  of  the 
Ames  interests,  he  may  not  have  been  wholly 
impartial,  yet  on  account  of  the  local  view- 
point of  its  author  the  statement  is  very  use- 
ful  for  the  present  purpose. 
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While  Durant  was  the  practical  beginner 
of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  and  but  for  his 
determined  spirit  and  financial  resources  its 
actual  construction  would  have  beeh  long  de 
la j id.  yet  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that  he 
regarded  the  enterprise  as  the  exploit  of  the 
builders,  and  had  neither  confidence  nor  in- 
terest in  it  as  a  practicable  highway;  and  so 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  company  immedi- 
ately after  the  two  lines  were  joined  at  Prom- 
ontory. He  is  therefore  persistently  charged 
with  treating  its  resources  during  the  con- 
struction period  as  an  orange  which  is  made 
to  be  sucked.  Hoxie,  who  was  an  irrespon 
sible  employee  of  the  company  which  operated 
the  ferry  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha. 
had  agreed,  before  the  extension  of  his  con- 
tract to  include  247.45  miles,  to  turn  it  over  to 
Durant  and  his  friends;  and  in  October,  1864, 
Durant  subscribed  $600,000,  Cornelius  S. 
Bushnell,  $400,000,  Charles  A.  Lambard, 
$100,000,  Henry  S.  McComb,  $100,000,  and 
II.  W.  Gray,  $200,000,  toward  carrying  out 
the  contract  which  they  assumed.  But  just  as 
responsible  financiers  lacked  confidence  and 
courage  to  subscribe  to  the  enterprise  at  the 
outset,  so  these  friends  of  Durant  lost  cour- 
age when  they  came  to  realize  the  tremendous 
liabilities  they,  as  partners,  had  incurred,  and 
some  of  them  refused  to  pay  more  than  the 
first  installment  of  their  subscriptions;  and 
again  the  enterprise  hung  on  the  single  thread 
of  Durant's  superb  nerve.  In  the  meantime 
construction  lagged  and  hope  long  deferred 
made  sick  the  hearts  of  the  expectant  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  road  in  Nebraska. 

The  most  important  and  exciting  episode  in 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  as 
affecting  Nebraska  interests,  was  the  change 
from  the  nearly  direct  route  from  Omaha  to 
the  Elkhorn  river  in  favor  of  the  curve,  or 
ox-bow  line  down  the  Mud  creek  valley  nearly 
to  Bellevuc,  and  then  northwest  following 
West  Papillion  creek  to  a  point  of  conver- 
gence with  the  original  line,  between  four  and 
five  miles  from  the  place  of  crossing  the  Elk- 
horn.  The  point  of  divergence  from  the 
original  route  is  three  miles  west  of  the  Start 
ing  point  in  Omaha  ;  from  the  diverging  point 
to  the  point  where  the  lines  again  converge  is 


fourteen  miles;  by  the  ox-bow  line  the 
distance  between  thi  is  in- 
creased by  nine  miles.  At  thi  Peter 
A.    Dev.   engineer    in    chargi 

surveyed  six  lines  out  of  (  imaha,  and  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Simpson  July  12.  1865,  he- 
described    them    as    follow 

1st.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river. 
follow  the  vail  from  Bellevue  up  the 

West  Papillion;  3rd,  the  south  or  located  line 

from    Omaha    west;   4lh,   the   north   line    front 

Omaha,  up  the  Military  creek,  down  Saddle 
creek   into  the   Papillion.  up  its  valley  to  a 

point  nearly  east  of  Fremont,  and  down  Plum 


Sh.as  Seymoub 
Consulting  engineer  Union  Pacific  railroad 

creek   to  the  valley  of   the   Platte:   5th,    from 
Florence  westerly;  6th,  from  a  point  on  Fish 

creek,  between  De  Soto  and  Cuming  City,  and 
across  into  the  fourth  line. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1864,  President 
Lincoln  approved  of  the  location  of  the  first 
100  miles  of  the  line  in  accordance  with  the 

authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862  l  »n 
th  of  April.  1865,  the  Union  Pacific  com- 
pany formally  decided,  without  permissii 
approval  of  the  President,  to  abandon  the 
original  line  and  adopt  the  ox  bow  line. 
On  the  12th  of  May  President  John  A. 
Dix  made  formal  application  for  appro1 
the  change  of  mute  to  the  President  ol   the 
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United  States.  In  this  application  Mr.  Dix 
stated  that  the  company  had  expended  about 
$100,000  toward  building  the  original  line  west 
of  the  point  of  divergence  and  which  had  been 
abandoned,  and  about  $250,000  on  the  new 
line ;  and  that  the  company  was  then  expend- 
ing about  $2,500  a  day  on  the  amended  line. 
This  was  not  the  only  important  instance  in 
which  the  company  first  appropriated  what  it 
wanted  and  afterwards  asked  permission  of 
the  federal  government,  its  ostensible  master, 
to  do  so.  With  this  request  was  filed  a  re- 
port in  its  favor  by  Silas  Seymour,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  company,  and  a  favorable  let- 
ter by  Jesse  L.  Williams,  a  government  direc- 
tor and  member  of  the  locating  committee. 
Seymour  found  that  the  maximum  grade  wes- 
terly to  the  point  of  divergence  was  66  feet 
per  mile,  and  as  this  portion  of  the  line  — 
about  three  miles  —  "is  now  nearly  graded,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  change  it  at  present,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  it  will  be  changed  hereafter 
to  conform  with  the  maximum  grade  that  may 
be  adopted  in  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Papillion."  Mr.  Seymour  calculated  that 
it  would  cost  $144,490  more  to  construct 
the  14.2  miles  on  the  original  line  between  the 
points  of  divergence  and  convergence  than  to 
build  the  23.2  miles  of  the  new  line  between 
the  same  points.  He  contended  also  that  the 
company  would  be  justified  in  adding  100  per 
cent  to'  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  road 
in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  of  40,  instead 
of  66-  and  80-foot  grades  per  mile,  assuming 
an  equal  cost  of  construction  for  the  two  lines. 
Mr.  Dey  in  a  statement  made  to  Colonel  Simp- 
son, July  12,  1865,  pins  Seymour  to  this  plau- 
sible proposition :  "It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  should  have  been  stated  (as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  profile  shows  the  grading 
to  be  done  on  the  line  Mr.  Seymour  advises) 
whether,  with  the  maximum  grades  of  66  feet 
going  west,  and  79.2  going  east  on  either  side 
of  this  divergence,  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  company  to  increase  the  length  of  their 
road  9  miles  in  going  14  to  get  rid  of  the  light 
grades  on  portions  of  the  intermediate  14 
miles  ?"     And  then  he  proceeds  : 

On    page   4   of    Mr.    Seymour's    report   he 


uses  the  following  language :  "The  maximum 
grade  ascending  westerly  between  station  no. 
0  and  station  no.  150,  the  proposed  point  of  di- 
vergence, is  also  66  feet  per  mile ;  the  portion 
of  the  line  is  nearly  graded,  and  it  is  proposed 
not  to  change  it  at  present,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  it  will  be  changed  hereafter  to  correspond 
with  the  maximum  grade  that  may  be  adopted 
in  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Papillion.  This 
question  is  reserved  for  future  consideration. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  such  future  change 
it  is  recommended  that  for  the  present  as  little 
money  as  practicable  be  expended  in  grading 
the  valley  of  Mud  creek,  between  station  150 
and  a  point  where  a  line  with  moderate  grades 
in  both  directions  would  naturally  leave  this 
valley  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
river." 

I  can  interpret  this  language,  guarded  as 
it  is,  in  no  other  way  than  that  Mr.  Seymour 
advises  the  company  to  use  his  route  for  the 
present,  and  until  the  business  of  the  road  is 
increased  sufficiently  to  require  lighter  grades, 
then  to  make  the  eastern  outlet  at  or  near 
Bellevue. 

If  this  be  the  legitimate  meaning,  it  is  clear 
that  the  eastern  part  of  his  line  is  merely  a 
temporary  accommodation  to  Omaha,  and  the 
whole  line  out  of  any  fair  comparison,  except 
as  a  part  of  a  line  from  Bellevue  to  the  Elk- 
horn  river,  and  the  discussion  must  come  back 
to  the  located  route  from  Omaha  and  the  line 
from  Bellevue. 

On  these  lines,  before  the  company  had 
taken  any  action,  I  committed  myself  most  un- 
equivocally, as  an  engineer,  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  my 
report. 

If  the  company  erred  in  their  location,  it 
was  with  the  facts  fully  before  them ;  how  far 
outside  influences,  importance  of  points  inter- 
ested, political  considerations,  prospective 
eastern  connections,  or  other  causes  weighed 
with  them  I  can  not  tell. 

The  location  was  filed,  and  the  business 
interests  of  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  began 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  it ;  then  the 
change  was  ordered.  Its  effect  has  been  to 
unsettle  everything,  and  leave  a  deep  feeling 
of  distrust  as  to  what  may  follow. 

It  makes  comparatively  little  difference  how 
questions  of  this  kind  are  settled  provided  that 
when  done  they  are  settled  permanently ;  and 
although  a  change  of  terminal  point  and  route 
would  work  financial  ruin  to  many  men,  and 
render  property  in  these  towns  utterly  value- 
less, yet  the  enterprise  and  energy  that  have 
built  on  the  frontier  Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  will  in 
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a  few  years  build  up  other  points  equally  im- 
portant at  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1864,  Mr.  Dey 
had  written  to  Durant  in  this  pointed  fashion: 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seymour  criticising 
our  location  from  Omaha  to  the  Elkhorn  river. 
1  making  suggestions  .it  greal  length.  His 
earnestness  is  further  evinced  by  a  telegram 
sent  a  few  days  after  his  letter  was  mailed, 
urging  an  immediate  and  full  answer  from 
This  part  of  the  road  was  located  with 
great  care  by  me.  You  even  animadverted  on 
my  going  into  the  field  personally  to  examine 
the  proposed  lines;  you  also  promised  In  have 
the  lines  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of  engi- 
neers nearly  a  year  ago. 

The  line  as  located  by  me  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  location  has  been  acted  upon 
for  a  year.  It  is  too  late,  after  spending  so 
much  time  and  money  mi  the  construction,  to 
go  back  and  consider  relative  merits  of  this 
and  other  lines.  The  present  location  is  right, 
unless  it  is  desirable  for  the  company  and  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  longer  road,  more  bridges, 
heavier  excavations,  and  spend  on  twenty 
miles  the  money  which  should  be  expended  on 
one  hundred  miles  of  road.  Your  views  fa- 
vored the  economical  policy,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  true  policy  of  the  company.  I  acted 
upon  it  deliberately  and.  as  I  still  think,  wisely. 

In  view  of  the  decided  advantages  of  this 
route  and  the  expenditures  already  made,  it 
is  in  my  opinion  altogether  out  of  the  question 
to  modify  the  location  to  meet  the  undigested 
views  of  Mr.  Seymour,  who  can  not  know  the 
relative  advantages  of  one  route  over  another, 
because  he  has  not  been  over  the  country,  and, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  not  even  examined 
the  profiles  in  the  New  York  office. 

Accordingly  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simpson, 
of  the  corps  of  United  States  engineers,  was 
promptly  detailed  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  routes  in  question.  Simpson's  thorough 
and  evidently  honest  report  exposes  a  palpable 
trick   of   Seymour's: 

The  ruling  grade  on  the  new  or  amended 
portion,  ascending  westward  between  the 
points  A  and  B.  is  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  30  feet;  ascending 
eastward  40  feet  to  the  mile,  and  can  easily 
be  reduced  to  30;  leaving  on  the  portion  com- 
mon to  the  two  lines  an  ascending  westward 
grade  between  I  Imaha  and  the  point  A  ol  66 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  between  tl  ts  B  and 

C  an  ascending  eastward  grade  of  79.2  feet  to 
the  mile. 


mour,  in  his  argument 
accompanying  this    report,   marked 
\  10,    OSSUtnes   a    ruling 

the  whole  extent  of  tin-  new  or  an:. 
extending  from  I  Imaha  to  the 
as  at  the  time  of  my  examining  this  line  he 
had   practically   obtained   this   4<  >   feet   grade 
only   on    the   portion   of   the   line   between   the 
points  of  divergence  and  convergence,  A  and 
B,  and  not  on  the  portions  common  to  both  the 
old  and  the  new  line  of  location.  I  direr', 
instrumental  survey  to  be  made  under  Mr.   1  >. 
II.  Ainsworth,  civil  engineer,  to  ascertain  the 
practicability    of    obviating    the    objectional 
grades    in    the    manner  olonel 

Seymour;  that  is,  b)  a  \wu-  from  I  imaha 
the    Missouri    valley    for   a   distance   of    2.75 
miles,    and    thence    ascending    the    bluff    by    a 
ravine,  and  connecting  with  the   Mud  creek 
route  at  or  near  station  No.  421.     .     . 

The  ma])  and  profiles  of  this  route,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me.  show  that,  with- 
out any  unreasonable  expense,  a  grade  of  30 
feet  ascending  westward  and  the  same  grade 
ascending  eastward  can  be  obtained,  with  a 
shortening  of  the  distance  between  Omaha  and 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Mud  creek 
route  66/100  of  a  mile. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1865,  Secretary 
1  Iarlan    made  the    following    report    to    the 

President : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the 
report,  map,  and  profiles  of  Lieut. -Colonel  J. 
II.  Simpson,  corps  engineers,  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  in  relation  to  the  application 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company  for  an 
amended  location  of  a  portion  of  the  route  of 
their  road  between  (  imaha  City,  Nebraska,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  river. 

Colonel    Simpson   has   given   this   matter   a 
thorough  investigation  both  on  the  gro 
in  the  office,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  line  which  any  have  pro] 

and   pledged   them  nding 

down  the  Missouri  valley,  and 
across  the  riser  bluff  to  Mud  creek  and  Papil- 
lion   valley    (mule   No,   3)    at   or  near   station 
421.  and  thence  on  said  route  to  the  valL 
the  Elkhorn,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  with  ruling  grades  of  30  feet,  ascending 
westward  and  eastward,  is  15  per  cent  better 
than  any  other  route  that  can  be  obtained 
wardly   from  <  Imaha,  and  therefore  the  best 
for   the   country   which   the   company   i 
build. 

The  President  approved  the  report  by  the 
following  endorsement : 

The  abandonment    asked    for  by   the   Union 
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Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  the  original  loca- 
tion of  their  road  between  Omaha  and  the  val- 
lay  of  the  Elkhorn,  called  No.  1  in  Colonel 
Simpson's  report,  with  the  adoption  of  No.  3, 
or  Mud  creek  route,  is  approved  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  company  amend  said  No.  3 
line  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Missouri  valley 
or  No.  4  route,  with  ruling  grades  ascending 
westward  and  eastward,  of  30  feet  to  the  mile, 
as  they  propose. 

Colonel  Simpson's  report  declared  that 
"route  No.  3  [the  ox-bow  route]  is  19 
per  cent  inferior  to  original  route  No.  1 ; 
route  No.  4  is  15  per  cent  superior  to  original 
route  No.  1 ;  route  No.  5  is  40  per  cent  su- 
perior to  original  route  No.  1."  No.  4,  it  will 
be  observed,  followed  down  the  Missouri 
river,  so  as  to  avoid  the  66-foot  grade  out  of 
Omaha,  and  passed  through  a  gap  in  the 
bluffs  about  four  miles  below  Omaha.  Sey- 
mour, in  his  letter  to  Simpson,  August  29, 
1865,  arguing  for  the  change,  said : 

On  leaving  Omaha  for  St.  Joseph,  by  steam- 
boat, I  took  occasion  to  examine  from  the 
pilot  house  the  bluffs  between  Omaha  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Papillion,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  there  were  any  depres- 
sions between  those  points,  through  which  a 
line  could  pass,  with  low  grades,  between  the 
Missouri  and  Mud  creek  valleys,  and  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  it  could  be  done.  The 
opinion  was  then  formed  that  a  very  palpable 
engineering  mistake  had  been  made,  either  in 
fixing  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  Omaha,  or 
in  the  location  of  the  line  between  Omaha  and 
the  Platte  valley. 

In  the  same  letter  Seymour  anticipates 
Simpson's  exposure  of  the  evasion  of  the  real 
question  of  the  heavy  grades  common  to  both 
routes  —  No.  1  and  No.  3  —  in  his  own  re- 
port: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  change  in  location  and  grades  between 
stations  150  and  900  was  not  all  that  was 
specified,  either  in  my  report  or  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Williams,  as  being  necessary  for  the  com- 
pany to  do  before  realizing  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  new  route  by  reason  of  the 
reduction  of  the  maximum  grades  to  40  feet 
per  mile  in  each  direction. 

The  grading,  then  nearly  completed,  be- 
tween Omaha  and  station  150  was  to  be  used 
only  temporarily ;  and  it  was  recommended 
"that  for  the  present  as  little  money  as  prac- 


ticable be  expended  in  grading  in  the  valley 
of  Mud  creek,  between  station  150  and  the 
point  where  a  line  with  moderate  grades  in 
both  directions  would  naturally  leave  this  val- 
ley to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river." 
The  line  referred  to,  ."with  moderate  grades 
in  both  directions,"  was  the  route  heretofore 
alluded  to,  as  passing  through  the  depression 
in  the  bluffs  between  Omaha  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Papillion,  and  which  I  assumed  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  adopted  hereafter  by 
the  company. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  report  that  the 
grade  of  80  feet  per  mile,  near  the  Elkhorn, 
must  hereafter  be  reduced  to  40  feet  per  mile, 
either  by  a  slight  change  in  the  location,  or  by 
deepening  the  excavation  and  raising  the  em- 
bankment upon  the  present  location. 

Simpson's  concise  and  conscientious  sum- 
ming up  is  an  intensely  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive contribution  to  the  story  of  the  Union 
Pacific  road  as  it  affected  Nebraska. 

Government  Director  Jesse  L.  Williams 
made  rather  more  of  a  mess  of  the  case  than 
Seymour  had  done.  He  sought  to  reduce  the 
west  end  eighty  feet  grade  by  arguing  that  it 
was  not  as  important  as  it  seemed,  because 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  would  go  west,  for 
which  the  heavy  grade  in  question  would  be 
down  hill.  The  east  end  grade  is  left  to  the 
fortune  of  the  future : 

The  cost  of  construction  is  considered 
equal  —  the  expense  of  changing  the  first  five 
or  six  miles  from  Omaha  running  down  the 
river,  to  be  done  at  a  future  day,  to  get  a  40- 
foot  grade  throughout,  off-setting  the  esti- 
mated saving  west  of  the  point  of  divergence. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  full  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  grade  on  the  new  route  will 
not  be  realized  until  the  change  alluded  to  in 
the  last  paragraph  shall  have  been  made. 
Without  this  change  there  is  still  near  three 
miles  of  high  grade,  ascending  westward  from 
61  to  66  feet  per  mile,  to  be  overcome,  miti- 
gated somewhat  in  its  inconvenience  by  being 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road  where  assistant 
engines  can  at  all  times  be  in  readiness. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  his  ardor  to  serve  Durant, 
gratuitously  undertakes  to  put  his  strenuous 
superior  in  an  attitude  toward  the  proposed 
change  which  he  refuses  to  assume.  In  his 
letter  to  Simpson  Seymour  says : 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  state  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  T.  C.  Durant,  vice-president. 
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never  to  my  knowledge,  advocated  the  change 
in  location,  either  in  or  out  of  the  board  of 
directors.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be 
reluctantly  forced  into  a  passive  assent  to  the 
change  hy  the  weight  of  the  argument  in  its 
favor,  and  the  judgment  of  the  government 
directors,  together  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Usher,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
happened  to  he  in  the  office  of  the  company 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  and 
represented  to  the  board  that  the  President, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  would  undoubtedly  favor  the 
change. 

The  matter,  however,  was  never  submitted 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  his  approval  before  his 
death,  nor  was  it  officially  laid  before  the  In- 
terior Department  until  the  day  fixed  for  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  L'sher  as  secretary. 

In  the  early  part  of  February,  1X65,  the  peo- 
ple of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  became 
greatly  alarmed  over  indications  and  rumors 
that  the  terminus  of  the  road  would  be 
changed  to  Bellevue,  and  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary Augustus  Kountze  of  Omaha  telegraphed 
Durant  as  follows:  "Citizens  here  will  fill  all 
agreements  in  relation  to  right  of  way  and  do- 
nations except  a  very  few,  particularly  if  as- 
sured by  you  that  change  of  location  to  Sarpy 
county  will  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  Oma- 
ha in  regard  to  eastern  counties.  Can  you 
give  such  assurance?"  To  this  Mr.  Durant 
replied :  "The  line  has  been  changed  to  avoid 
heavy  grades,  not  with  intention  of  interfering 
with  terminus."  But  Enos  Lowe  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  C.  Monell,  as  a  committee  representing 
the  citizens  of  Omaha,  in  their  statement  to 
Colonel  Simpson  say: 

These  high  grades  on  which  he  proposes 
to  build  the  line  as  first  located  are  not  the 
grades  determined  by  Mr.  Dey,  and  contracted 
for  at  $50,000  per  mile  but  a  maximum  grade 
of  116  feet  to  the  mile.  The  latter  alternative 
Was  stated  by  Colonel  Seymour,  the  consult- 
ing engineer,  to  a  committee  of  inquiry  in 
Council  Bluffs,  and  also  to  this  committee. 
In  other  words,  unless  Congress  would  com- 
pensate  for  the  9  miles  of  curvature  he  would 
complv  with  the  charter  and  build  the  straight 
line  from  Omaha,  but  on  such  a  grade  as  to 
render  it  useless.  This  end  was  to  be  attained, 
as  we  are  also  informed,  by  extending  his 
'(-mile  curvature  to  Bellevue.  Buildings  such 
as  are  usually  erected  at  the  terminus  wi 
he  erected  twenty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  near 
the  Elkhorn  river,  at  which  place  he  proposed 


to  divert  tin-  great  national  highway  of  the 
nation   from  its  central  connections  to  be  a 

side  feeder  to  bis  own  schemes.  Even  vet 
wishing  to   reconcile   this   matter   if   possible 

Mr.  Durant  was  again  addressed  as  follows: 
"If  the  new  route  is  made,  will  -.  ■  |  with 

building  at  <  >maha.  and  make  this  the  only 
point  of  crossing  the  river!'  If  s()  citizens  of 
Omaha  will  aid  you  on  the  new  line."  lie 
d:  "We  will  consult  the  interests  of  the 
road  whether  citizens  of  (  Imaha  aid  its  or  not. 
We  have  bad  enough  interference.  You  will 
destroy   your   last  , ..        . .  innection. 

The  hue  west  will  do  \  oil  110  good.  I  can 
connect  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  with  the 
Cedar  Rapids  road  and  run  to  De  Soto  for  a 
million  dollars  less  than  go  to  '  Imaha." 

Owing  to  some  mismanagement,  the 
freight  agent  of  the  Pacific  road  at  <  Imaha 
had  been  informed  that  the  boats  loaded  with 
iron  had  left  St.  Louis  for  <  >inaba.  and  to 
receive  the  freight.  Having  no  notice  of  any 
change  of  intention,  he  could  not  receive  at 
Bellevue  or  pay  freight  there.  It  was  conse- 
quently landed  at  '  Imaha,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  is  now  apparently  commenced 
here.  In  view  of  this  whole  procedure  v 
see  nothing  but  a  covert  design  to  change  the 
terminus  for  speculative  purposes. 

Then  the  committee's  statement  proceeds: 

Shortly  after  this,  however,  works  con- 
tracted for  here  were  suspended,  the  prelim- 
inary steps  taken  to  remove  the  same  to 
Bellevue.  Boats  loaded  with  iron,  on  their 
departure  from  St.  Louis,  were  ordered  to  land 
at  Bellevue.  Mr.  Durant  was  again  addressed 
and  informed  of  our  increased  alarm,  and 
assured  that  we  would  not  oppose  the  new 
route  if  work  was  resumed  at  once  here,  and 
we  could  have  his  promise  of  its  performance. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  in  a  letter  to  Simp- 
son and  Ilarhaugh,  Durant  replied  to  this 
aggressive  attack  with  a  bold,  defensive  broad- 
side. At  the  dictate  of  necessity,  which  knows 
no  law,  he  undertook  to  wholly  discredit  Dey, 
his  former  engineer,  and  bis  work:  "Let  me 
ask  you,  who  have  examined  the  ground  and 
have  all  the  facts,  how  can  a  man  with  ordi- 
nary  sense  expect  a  corporation  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  his  statements,  or  the  leasl 
fidence  in  his  ability,  who  deliberately  makes 
a  report  to  bis  employers  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist,  or 
upon  any  of  his  opinions  except  with  dis- 
trust?"    He  charges   thai    Dey   "was   in   the 
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employ  of  interested  parties  in  Omaha,  labor- 
ing to  thwart  the  honest  endeavors  of  the 
company  to  do  their  duty" ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tangle  himself  up  in  statements  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  and  concessions  of 
Simpson's  and  Seymour's  reports: 

The  object  as  really  entertained,  and  pub- 
licly avowed  by  the  company,  was,  by  length- 
ening the  line  about  9  miles,  to  change  the 
ruling  grades  from  80  to  40  feet  per  mile  be- 
tween Omaha  and  the  Platte  valley.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  change  of  terminus  has  never  been 
discussed  or  even  suggested  in  the  board  of 
directors  in  connection  with  this  subject; 
neither  has  it  been  alluded  to  in  the  report 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  company's 
engineers.  The  surveys  that  have  been  made 
since  the  change  was  decided  upon  by  the 
company  have  demonstrated  that  the  new 
route  is  susceptible,  at  a  very  slight  compara- 
tive expense,  of  being  still  further  improved. 
Whereas  it  is  deemed  entirely  impracticable, 
except  at  an  expense  which  even  the  promo- 
tion of  the  private  purposes  and  interests  of 
the  property-holders  and  citizens  of  Omaha 
that  are  represented  by  this  committee  would 
scarcely  justify,  to  reduce  the  maximum  grade 
upon  the  old  location  very  much,  if  any  below 
80  feet  per  mile. 

In  this  lengthy  statement  Durant  includes 
copies  of  telegrams  which  he  had  sent  from 
time  to  time  during  the  controversy.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1865,  he  telegraphs  the  following 
order  to  Jacob  E.  House,  who  was  in  charge 
of  construction  at  Omaha :  "Make  arrange- 
ments for  temporary  track  from  Bellevue  to 
Junction  without  regard  to  grade,  which  can 
be  changed  when  permanent  location  is  made, 
secure  place  for  saw-mill  and  Burnetizing  ma- 
chine at  Bellevue.  Do  no  work  north  of  junc- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  must 
commence  at  Bellevue  as  our  only  alternative 
to  save  enterprise." 

On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  to  Edward 
Creighton  of '  Omaha :  "Omaha  is  all  right. 
Mr.  House  has  my  reason  for  making  the 
change,  which  I  regret  as  much  as  you  do. 
If  Secretary  Harlan  insists  upon  old  location 
we  submit,  but  shall  build  from  Bellevue  first 
and  finish  line  on  old  location  thereafter,  if 
Congress  does  not  release  us  from  it.  We 
shall  lose  business  on  high  grades,  and  must 
cross  river  elsewhere ;  consequently  need  no 


buildings  at  Omaha."  On  the  9th  of  June  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Creighton  a  message  still  more 
threatening :  "Shall  make  no  promises  as  to 
crossing  the  river.  We  had  made  our  arrange- 
ments to  build  at  Omaha.  We  have  had 
enough  interference.  We  shall  consult  the 
interests  of  the  road  whether  the  citizens  aid 
us  or  not.  I  should  recommend,  however,  that 
you  do  not  oppose  new  location  ;  for  if  old  line 
is  adopted,  Cedar  Rapids  road  will  cross  at 
De  Soto  and  Missouri  &  Mississippi  road  will 
connect  (with)  that.  The  only  chance  to  pre- 
vent this  is  a  reduction  of  grades.  It  will  cost 
one  million  dollars  more  to  complete  the  road 
through  Iowa,  via  Des  Moines  to  Council 
Bluffs,  than  to  build  to  Cedar  Rapids.  Your 
people  and  papers  will  destroy  the  last  chance 
you  have,  for  the  terminus  of  our  road  at  your 
place  will  not  help  you  if  there  is  no  road  to 
connect  ■  east.  If  any  more  obstacles  are 
thrown  in  the  way,  we  shall  make  application 
to  the  President  to  change  the  terminus." 

In  reply  (June  10th)  Creighton  stated  the 
Omaha  ultimatum :  "The  people  here  will  be 
satisfied  with  Mud  creek  route,  if  Bellevue 
movement  is  abandoned  and  permanent  build- 
ings be  erected  here  at  once.  Omaha  must  be 
the  only  point  of  connection  with  the  Missouri 
river ;  without  this  there  will  be  trouble." 

Durant  then  proceeded,  in  a  fairly  propiti- 
atory tone,  to  furnish  from  his  point  of 
view  some  very  interesting  history  of  the 
transaction. 

Mr.  Durant  also  offered  as  a  palliative  a 
sort  of  non-committal  approval  of  Colonel 
Simpson's  recommendation,  and  which  was 
adopted  as  an  alternative  in  the  President's 
consent  to  the  change  to  the  Mud  creek  route : 

This  company  has  never  claimed  nor  rep- 
resented that  the  amended  location  asked  for 
embodies  at  the  present  time  all  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  attained  over  the  original 
location,  as  about  three  miles  of  the  old  line 
west  of  Omaha  was  embraced  in  the  amended 
location  on  account  of  the  work  on  the  same 
having  been  nearly  completed  when  the  change 
was  made,  on  which  there  is  a  maximum 
grade  greater  than  40  feet.  They  do  repre- 
sent, however,  and  claim  that  the  -amended 
route,  which  is  far  superior  with  its  present 
grade,  is  easily  and  at  a  very  slight  compara- 
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tive  expense  susceptible  of  being  still  further 
improved  so  as  to  embody  all  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  while  the  original  can  never, 
within  any  reasonable  limit  of  expenditure, 
be  so  far  reduced  in  grade  as  to  make  it  a 
desirable  connection  for  the  railroad  east  of 
the  Missouri  river. 

By  adopting  the  line  recently  surveyed  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  down  the  Missouri  bottom  a 
short  distance  and  across  to  the  Mud  creek 
route,  which  can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
trains  going  west  will  have  only  a  maximum 
grade  of  30  feet  to  overcome,  while  coming 
east  can  use  the  present  descending  grade  on 
the  first  three  miles  west  of  Omaha,  thus  giv- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  a  double  track. 

The  Omaha  Republican,  in  the  course  of  a 
column  of  excited  comment  on  the  report  that 
the  company  had  issued  orders  to  remove  all 
workmen  and  depot  buildings  from  Omaha  to 
Bellevue,  said : 

The  charter  of  the  company  provides  that 
the  initial  point  of  the  road  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  "from  some 
point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,"  and  that  the  line  of  road  "shall  run 
thence  west  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
route  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  100th  meridian  of  west 
longitude."  The  President  fixed  the  initial 
point  in  Iowa  "opposite  section  10,  township 
15  north  of  range  13,  east  of  the  6th  principal 
meridian,  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska."  This 
point  is  about  one  mile  north  of  the  foot  of 
Farnham  street. 

The  Republican  then  relates  that  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  locate  its  line  from  this 
initial  point  west  to  the  100th  meridian,  and 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  immediately  withdrew  the 
public  lands  fifteen  miles  on  either  side  of  this 
line  from  sale  or  preemption.  Then  the  com- 
pany undertook  to  deflect  the  line  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  distance  ten  miles  to  the  Elkhorn 
river,  but  the  President  and  secretary  refused 
to  allow  this  change.  On  the  16th  of  June, 
1865,  the  Republican  reports  thus :  "Orders 
were  received  this  morning  from  New  York 
to  resume  work  in  every  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Omaha.  We  trust  we  have 
seen  an  end  of  the  game  of  'fast  and  loose.' " 
In  its  issue  of  August  4,  1865,  the  Republican 
avers  that  the  ox-bow  deflection,  increasing 
the  distance  nine  miles  in  fourteen,  would  put 


$300,000  into  the  coffers  of  tlie  company.  On 
the  '>tb  of  September  the  same  journal  relates 
that  1'.  W.  Hitchcock  and  Joel  T.  Griffen, 
through  J.  M.  Woolworth,  their  attorney,  had 
applied  to  Chief  Justice  Kellogg,  of  the  terri- 
torial supreme  court,  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  Union  Pacific  company  from 
entering  on  land  owned  by  them  for  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  the  ox-bow  line,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  already  exhausted  it>  i 
by  the  first  location.  The  court  denied  the 
writ,  giving  several  evasive  reasons,  one  of 
them  that  the  company  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  route  had  been  appi 
b)  the  President.  It  was  in  fart  approved, 
conditionally,  about  two  months  later. 

The  continuing  misapprehension,  misunder- 
standing, and  misconception  of  the  newer 
West  by  the  older  East  is  illustrated  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  the 
change  to  the  ox-bow  route  was  recommended 
by  the  engineeer  of  the  company,  '"who,  after 
exploration  of  the  surrounding  country,  dis- 
covered a  mountain  pass  a  few  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  first  route  surveyed,  through 
which  the  road  can  be  run,"  meaning  the  road 
over  the  upland  prairie  to  the  historic  Mud 
creek,  pointed  out  in  Colonel  Simpson's  recom- 
mendation of  route  No.  4. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  embroilment 
about  the  starting  point  and  the  route  of  the 
road  immediately  from  the  river,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1865,  the  press  of  the  territory,  with- 
out regard  to  party,  expressed  great  alarm 
lest  the  road  should  be  entirely  diverted  to  the 
Smoky  Hill  route,  and  Statehood  was  urged 
for  the  sake  of  commanding  political  influence 
in  Congress  to  further  aid  in  averting  such  a 
calamity. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  the  great  project  was 
again  revivified  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Ames  brothers  ami  the  invention  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  scheme;  and  while  the  new  men  and 
the  new  expedient  musl  be  credited  with  suc- 
cessfully performing  the  u'reat  task,  the-. 
must  be  held  responsible  for  making  the  work 
known  chiefly  as  a  grievous  public  scandal. 
The  Credit  Mobilier  w.  miction  com- 

pany organized  by  and  of  the  stocklv 
of  the  railroad  company.      It   met   two  indis- 
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pensable  conditions,  namely,  being  a  corpora- 
tion its  members  were  liable  only  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscription,  while  before  it 
was  resorted  to,  the  gigantic  work  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  dangerous  partnerships 
then  in  vogue;  and  its  stockholders  had  the 
double  chance  of  profiting  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  as  well  as  by  the  value  of 
the  road  itself. 

The  detailed  story  of  the  participation  of  a 
large  number  of  eminent  members  of  Congress 
in  this  Credit  Mobilier  speculation,  and  of 
their  inability  to  wash  their  hands  of  the 
stains  of  the  illicit  manipulation  of  its  shares 
distributed  by  Ames,  may  not  be  repeated  ap- 
propriately on  these  pages,  though  our  com- 
monwealth was  the  main  theater  of  the  Union 
Pacific  drama  of  which  this  Credit  Mobilier 
incident  was  the  most  dramatic  episode. 

On  the  highest  ground  traversed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  road  commercial  sentiment  has 
reared  a  gigantic  shaft  in  recognition  of  Oakes 
Ames's  lofty  achievement.  He  is  thus  judged 
by  the  business  standard.  In  the  report  of 
the  Poland  committee  of  investigation,  Ames 
is  adjudged  guilty  of  bribery  of  his  fellow 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
his  expulsion  is  recommended ;  on  the  records 
of  the  House  his  censure  still  stands,  and  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  grave  opened  pre- 
maturely to  cover  his  own  sense  of  disgrace. 
He  is  thus  judged  by  the  standard  of  public 
ethical  sentiment.  Much  has  been  said  in 
complete  exculpation  of  Ames,  and  much  also 
in  palliation  of  his  offense,  but,  from  a  proper 
ethical  point  of  view,  without  avail.  The  ad- 
mitted circumstances  of  Ames's  parcelling  of 
blocks  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock  among  mem- 
bers of  Congress  absolutely  precludes  apology, 
and  cannot  be  explained  away.  But  the 
splendid  defense  of  Ames,  forensically  speak- 
ing, by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Nebraska,  — 
Andrew  J.  Poppleton  —  lends  peculiar  inter- 
est for  Nebraskans  to  this  tragical  episode  of 
the  building  of  the  great  highway.  The 
scholars  and  orators  of  those  early  days,  who 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  thought,  studied,  and  spoke 
upon  erudite  themes,  and  their  style  was  pat- 
terned after  the  classic  masters  of  legal  and 


general  oratory.  Since  that  time  the  universal 
currency  or  flood  of  literature  and  drama  has 
necessarily  accommodated  itself  to  the  uni- 
versal taste  or  capacity,  and  so  seems  dispro- 
portionately light.  Edmund  Burke  was  the 
topic  of  one  of  Mr.  Poppleton's  public  lectures, 
and  this  defense  shows  the  influence  of  that 
master  of  eloquence  upon  his  style.  The 
defense  is  also  pervaded  with  the  most  skilful 
insinuation  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  accused 
—  that  the  extraordinary  end  sought  involved 
or  justified  extraordinary  means  for  its  ac- 
complishment—  which  is  a  reminder  of  the 
pleas  in  behalf  of  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord 
Clive. 

George  Francis  Train,  who  had  been  every- 
where, and  with  quick  but  erratic  vision  had 
seen  everything,  had  learned  of  the  prodigies 
in  "promotion"  performed  by  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier of  France,  which  was  chartered  in  1853. 
In  1864  Train  acquired  the  charter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  agency,  and,  building  better 
than  he  knew  along  the  line  of  consistency, 
had  the  name  changed  to  "The  Credit  Mo- 
bilier of  America."  The  subsequent  career 
of  the  original  was  utterly  ruinous,  and  its 
ways  were  as  devious  and  scandalous  as  those 
of  its  namesake. 

Stockholders  in  Durant's  construction  com- 
pany exchanged  their  shares  for  Credit  Mo- 
bilier stock  according  to  the  amount  they  had 
paid  in;  and  the  holders  of  the  $2,180,000 
Union  Pacific  stock  were  allowed  to  take  Cred- 
it Mobilier  stock  in  exchange  for  it,  according 
to  the  amounts  paid  in.  The  Hoxie  contract, 
covering  the  247  miles  to  the  100th  meridian, 
was  assigned  to  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  Du- 
rant  made  a  contract  with  one  Boomer  —  an 
irresponsible  though  remarkably  appropriate 
name —  for  the  construction  of  153  miles  west 
of  the  100th  meridian,  at  $19,500  a  mile  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Platte  and  $20,000  a  mile  be- 
yond that  point.  When  the  Union  Pacific  di- 
rectors undertook  to  pay  the  Credit  Mobilier 
for  fifty-eight  completed  miles  of  this  road,  at 
the  rate  of  $50,000  a  mile,  Durant  protested 
against  the  swindle,  and  an  injunction  from  a 
New  York  court  finally  prevented  it.  Then  the 
directors  made  a  contract  with  John  S.  M. 
Williams    for   the  construction   of   268  miles 
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westward  from  the  100th  meridian,  at  the  rate 
of  $50,000  a  mile,  and  again  Durant  enjoined 
its  performance.  The  Hoxie  contract  was  com- 
pleted to  the  100th  meridian  by  (  )elober  5, 
1866,  and  by  August  16th  of  the  next  year  188 
miles  more  were  completed,  thus  carrying  the 
work  within  thirty-seven  miles  of  the  west 
boundary  of  Nebraska. 

About  this  time  the  New  England  faction, 
led  by  the  w\mes  brothers,  forced  Durant  out 
of  the  Credit  Mubilier  directory,  and  Sidney 
Dillon   was   elected   its  president   in  place  of 


profits   which   the   Credit    Mobilier, 
builder  of  the  Union  Pacific  mad,  realizi 
its  work,  but  thej  were  probabl;  than 

$16,000,000  — more  than  twentj  five  per 
nor,  considering  all  the  circum  I  hould 

aid  that  this  profit  was  too  large.  It  can 
only  be  said  that  if  the  federal  government  and 
the  company  had  been  capable,  economically 
and  morally,  of  properly  performing  their 
duties,  there  would  have  been  a  great  saving 
of  cost  in  money  and  in  the  good  name  of  all 
concerned. 


Engrai-ing    furnished   by   E.    I.,    l.omar,  general  passenger  agent    Union    Paeitie  railroad. 

Driving  the  Last  Spike  at  Promontory,  May  10,  1869 


Durant.  In  August,  1867,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  factions  were  compromised,  and  the 
famous  contract  with  (  Like-  Ames  was  made 
for  the  construction  of  667  miles  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  and  which  gave  Ames  the 
option  of  extending  it  to  .Salt  Lake.  Under 
this  contract  and  a  subcontract  with  James  \\ 
Davis  for  the  remainder  beyond  the  limit  of 
667  miles,  the  great  work  was  completed  to  the 
meeting  at  Promontory,  May  10.  1869. 

It  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  accurately  the 


To  him  wdio  studies  the  construction  of 
the  first  Pacific  railway  in  the  light  of  present 
methods  of  railway  building,  the  men  who  put 
through  this  great  enterprise  seem  immeas- 
urabh  extravagant  if  not  corrupt.  Those  who 
red  From  their  manipulations  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  pi  of  the  West  are  ■ 
sure  to  call  them  corrupt.  But  to  him  who 
at  the  railway  history  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  building  of  the  first  railv, 

the    Pacific   appears   a-   a    mere   episode,    I 

measured  by  quite  different  standan 
e  will,  of  course,  regrel  tna'  extras 
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and  questionable  methods  were  used,  but  he 
will  not  visit  upon  the  managers  of  this  work 
unqualified  condemnation,  as  so  many  have 
done. 

The  first  rail  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  so 
the  first  railway  track  in  Nebraska,  was  laid 
at  the  Omaha  end  of  the  line  July  10,  1865  ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  September  the  Republican 
reports  that  ten  miles  of  track  had  been  laid 
and  that  it  was  going  down  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  day.  There  were  on  hand,  also  eighty 
miles  of  iron,  four  locomotives,  thirty  plat- 
form cars,  four  or  five  box  freight  cars,  sev- 
eral passenger  cars,  spikes,  switches,  etc.,  "re- 
ceived from  below."  The  construction  of 
machine  shops  and  other  buildings  at  Omaha 
had  been   begun.     This  may  be  regarded  as 


Ames  Monument 

the  modest  first  equipment  of  the  then  greatest 
railway  enterprise  of  the  whole  world.  Bridge 
timber  already  framed  for  the  first  100  miles 
—  between  Omaha  and  the  Loup  Fork  —  was 
on  the  ground.  The  grade  was  to  be  finished 
to  Columbus  in  thirty  days  after  the  date  last 
named.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1866,  the 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress,  examined  and  accepted  the 
first  forty  miles  of  road.  According  to  the 
contemporary  newspaper  account  the  passen- 
ger car  used  by  the  commissioners  on  their  trip 
of  investigation  was  constructed  in  Omaha  and 
was  named  the  "Major-General  Sherman." 
The  commissioners  were  Colonel  J.  H.  Simp- 
son, president  of  the  board.  Major-General 
Samuel  R.  Curtis,  and  Major  William  White. 


Notwithstanding  that,  on  account  of  his  er- 
ratic temperament,  George  Francis  Train  was 
kept  in  the  background  by  the  promoters  and 
capitalists  of  the  enterprise,  yet  his  remarkable 
ingenuity,  alertness,  and  activity  commanded 
recognition ;  and  on  this  occasion  General 
Curtis  is  reported  as  saying  in  reply  to  a 
compliment  to  himself  that  Train  deserved 
more  consideration  than  he  did.  The  Herald 
notes  that,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Boston,  Train 
boasted  that  his  friends  had  subscribed  enough 
to  control  the  company,  and  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  his  proxies,  he  had  erased  the 
names  of  fourteen  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
country  from  the  directory. 

According  to  a  general  and  perhaps  benefi- 
cent rule  of  compensation,  men  of  unusuallv 
strong  qualities  or  characteristics  are  apt  to  be 
endowed  with  corresponding  weaknesses,  and 
common  among  them  is  vanity.  Not  infre- 
quently the  cynically  practical  captain  of  in- 
dustry loves  and  is  influenced  by  flattery  and 
cajolery,  and  according  to  Dr.  George  L.  Mil- 
ler's estimate  and  treatment  of  Thomas  C. 
Durant  he  was  not  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
While  the  Republican  and  citizens  of  Omaha 
feared  treachery  on  Durant's  part,  and  openly 
protested  and  inveighed  against  his '  devious 
ways,  the  Herald  did  not  falter  in  its  expres- 
sions of  faith  that  all  things,  including  Du- 
rant, would  work  together  for  the  good  of 
Omaha ;  but  in  season  and  out  of  season  it 
fortified  its  faith  by  cajolery  of  the  imperious 
arbiter  of  Omaha's  fortunes.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  1865,  the  Herald  calls  on  everybody 
to  assist  "the  first  of  living  railroad  men"  and 
the  "Great  Manager"  in  getting  ties  for  "the 
Great  Road,"  and  says  that  "fifteen  mills  are 
already  at  work  in  this  section." 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1866,  the  Herald 
stated  that  one  and  three-quarter  miles  of 
track  were  laid  on  the  9th  inst,  breaking  the 
record,  and  it  thereupon  anoints  Durant  as 
"the  Napoleon  of  railways." 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1866,  the  Herald  notes 
that  the  "Railway  King"  has  a  freight  boat, 
Elkhorn, built  in  Pittsburgh  at  a  cost  of  $52,000 
for  the  use  of  the  Union  Pacific  company, 
which  had  brought  the  first  two  barges  — 
Hero  and  Heroine  —  that  ever  navigated  the 
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Missouri,  laden  with  3,600  bushels  of  coal 
and  900  bars  of  railroad  iron.  The  barges 
were  25  feet  beam  and  125  feet  long,  and  each 
could  carry  200  tons  in  two  feet  of  water. 
"The  friends  of  the  Missouri  river*',  the 
Herald  says,  '"should  be  grateful  to  Durant 
for  having  vindicated  these  mighty  waters 
against  the  slanders  of  their  traducers." 

The  location  of  the  Union  Pacific  bridge 
was  fixed  by  the  President  (1)  because  there 
is  a  rock  bottom  at  that  point  from  the 
Nebraska  to  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river;  (2) 
the  channel  has  not  changed  there  since  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement;  (3)  the  company 
wanted  the  extensive  river  front  for  its  busi- 
ness with  steamboats. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1S67  the  Omaha  city 
council  appointed  Oliver  P.  LIurford,  Alger- 
non S.  Paddock,  Augustus  Kountze,  Ezra 
Millard,  and  Francis  Smith  to  go  to  New  York 
and  pledge  $100,000  to  the  company  towards 
securing  the  bridge  at  Omaha. 

In  1863  citizens  of  Omaha  sought  to  settle  — 
or  re-settle  in  their  own  favor  —  the  terminus 
question  by  giving  right  of  way  through  the 
city,  500  acres  of  land  along  the  river  front 
for  the  company's  shops,  depots,  and  other 
buildings,  and  a  gift  of  about  700  acres  of 
outlying  land,  in  consideration  of  an  agree- 
ment by  the  company  to  fix  the  terminus  at 
Omaha.  The  consideration  recited  in  the 
deeds  to  these  lands  made  by  many  citizens  was 
as  follows.  "In  consideration  of  the  location 
of  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  within 
1J4  miles  of  Farnam  street  in  said  city,  thence 
running  west  from  said  point  towards  the 
Platte  valley." 

From  this  time  until  the  formal  settlement 
of  the  terminus  question  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1876,  there  was 
constant  perturbation  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Omaha,  and  a  chronic  state  of 
intrigue  and  bickering  among  themselves  as 
well  as  between  themselves  and  the  company. 
Bitter  recollections  of  the  animosities  and  re- 
criminations of  that  period  still  survive,  and 
they  will  linger  only  to  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  those  who  entertained  them.  It  does  not 
seem   that   there   was   ground    for   reasonable 


doubt  of  the  intention  of  t  of  1862;  for 

its  very  unreasonableness  was  consistent  with 
that  Iowa  influence  which,  as  we  have 
from  the  first  had  exploited  Nebraska  affairs 
in  the  interest  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  l» 
rectly  of  the  whole  state,  and  this  act  is  per- 
fectly explicable  in  the  light  of  preceding 
manipulation.  Nebraska  was  still  politically 
and  commercially  insignificant,  and  in  this 
sense  "without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world"  ;  while  Iowa  had  a  strong  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  formidable  material  pro- 
gress to  her  credit,  and  was  lined  up  surely 
and  safely  on  the  side  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  only  uncertainty  lay  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  wide  discretion  of  "construction"  and 
its  facility  in  exercising  it  —  or  as  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  with  at  least  a  tincture  of  irony,  puts 
it.  the  "breadth  of  view"  which  characterizes 
that  body.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
court   would   unsettle   this   vested   interest  of 


Courtesy  of  Alfred  Dorlow,  advertising 
agent   Union   Pacific  railroad. 

Early  rivf.r   SCENE,  Omaha 

Iowa,  though  Justice  Bradley,  in  a  short,  crisp 
dissent,  did  insist  that  the  whole  Missouri 
river  was  "the  western  boundary  of  Iowa," 
and  that  therefore,  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact, 
Omaha  was  the  eastern  terminus.  His  con- 
clusion was  as  follows : 

The  Missouri  river  is,  by  common  accept- 
ance, the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  :  and  the 
fair  construction  of  the  charter  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  company,  which  adopts  that 
boundary  as  its  eastern  terminus,  is,  that  the 
road  was  to  extend  from  the  Missouri  river 
westwardly.  The  subsequent  express  author- 
ity to  construct  a  bridge  across  the  river,  in 
my  judgment,  confirms  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  as  a  mandamus  is  a  severe  remedy, 
.  .  .  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  in 
this  C 

This  suit  was  begun  in  the  name  of  Samuel 
E.   Hall  and  John   W.     Mm-,-,     ,  :- 
Council    Bluffs,   who   asked    for  a   mandamus 
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to  compel  the  Union  Pacific  company  to  oper- 
ate its  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  Omaha 
as  a  part  of  its  railroad,  by  continuous  trains, 
and  at  a  mileage  tariff  on  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. Until  the  time  of  the  decision  of 
the  suit  the  company  had  operated  the  bridge 
line  as  a  distinct  system  and  with  separate 
trains.  The  case  was  decided  on  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
February  28.  1876.  The  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  is  in  part  as  follows : 

But  we  do  not  discover  that  the  United 
States  government  or  its  officers  ever  acted 
upon  the  theory  that  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  road  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
river.  The  officers  of  the  company  asserted 
it  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  their  prac- 
tical intercourse  with  the  national  government. 
Indeed,  it  never  became  a  practical  question 
until  the  bridge  was  erected;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  government  has  as- 
serted that  the  true  terminus  of  the  road  was 
fixed  on  the  Iowa  shore.  .  .  .  True,  it 
(the  bridge)  is  not  opposite  section  10;  but 
the  company  has  taken  up  its  road  from  that 
section,  and  it  now  comes  to  the  river  where 
the  bridge  is  actually  constructed.  Having 
abandoned  their  road  so  far  as  it  extended 
above  that  point ;  having  commenced  their 
bridge  where  it  is ;  having  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  power  to  mortgage  it  and  for 
special  power  to  levy  tolls  and  charges  for  the 
use  of  it ;  and  having  obtained  those  powers, 
they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  assert  that  they 
have  located  it  in  the  wrong  place.  There  is 
nothing  either  in  the  act  of  1862  or  1864  or  in 
that  of  February  24,  1871,  which  empowers 
them  to  build  more  than  one  bridge  over  the 
Missouri  river  for  the  Iowa  branch ;  and  the 
latter  act  contains  an  implied  recognition  of 
the  right  under  the  former  acts  to  build  their 
bridge  on  its  present  location.  There  is  no 
intimation  in  it  of  a  distinct  franchise.  It 
grants  no  power  to  build  a  bridge. 

The  Council  Bluffs  interests  insisted  on  the 
strict,  technical  letter  of  the  law.  President 
Lincoln  in  his  orders  of  November  17,  1863, 
and  March  7,  1864,  fixed  the  initial  point  of 
the  road  "on  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
of  Iowa,  east  of  and  opposite  to  the  east  line 
of  section  10  in  township  15  north,  of  range  13 
east  of  the  6th  principal  meridian,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska."  To  meet  this  insistence  on 
the  apparently  plain  letter  of  the  law  Mr.  Pop- 


pleton's  brief  on  behalf  of  the  company  was 
necessarily  specious,  but  it  was  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  It  presented  a  formidable  array 
of  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  his  contention 
that  the  officers  and  engineers  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  government, 
had  from  the  first  treated  Omaha  as  the  initial 
point  of  the  railroad.  While  the  argument 
was  so  complete  that  it  seemed  to  omit  nothing 
that  was  relevant  and  useful  to  the  company's 
cause,  yet  it  was  not  burdened  with  an  ir- 
relevant contention  or  a  superfluous  sentence. 
It  is  true  that  the  act  of  1862  "required"  the 
company  to  construct  its  line  as  described, 
while  the  act  of  1864  merely  "authorized"  it 
to  construct  a  bridge.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Pop- 
pleton  most  forcibly  and  plausibly  contended, 
that  in  adjusting  the  subsidies  for  the  road, 
mileage  was  counted  from  Omaha  as  the  initial 
point ;  that  President  Lincoln  in  his  annual 
message  of  December  7,  1864,  announced  that, 
"The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has 
been  definitely  located  for  100  miles  west- 
ward from  the  initial  point  at  Omaha  city, 
Nebraska" ;  and  that  the  provision  of  the 
charter,  that  if  the  road  should  not  be  com- 
pleted so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  California  coast  by 
the  1st  of  July,  1876,  the  whole  property 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  beginning  of  the 
road  was  at  Council  Bluffs,  or  that  the  for- 
feiture might  have  been  enforced  upon  such 
an  assumption.  But  while  this  argument  fur- 
nished plausible  ground  for  the  court  to  decide 
against  the  strict  letter  of  the  original  law,  if 
it  had  deemed  it  expedient  so  to  do,  yet  it  did 
not  prove  that  the  system  of  ferry  boats  which 
was  operated  between  the  technical  end  of  the 
railroad  line  and  the  Iowa  shore  was  not  con- 
structively a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
or  that  when  the  company  chose  to,  and  did 
build  its  bridge  in  continuation  of  the  first 
defacto  end  of  its  line,  that  the  bridge  would 
not  legally  and  logically  become  a  part  of  the 
line  and  be  regarded  as  the  delayed  completion 
of  it  to  the  technical  initial  point. 

During  these  years  of  controversy  there  was 
intrigue  in  plenty  on  both  sides.  Assuming 
that  the  bridge  was  to  be  built  at  Omaha  and 
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was  to  be  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  line,  as 
the  court  subsequently  decided,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  company  had  recognized  <  Imaha  as  the 
terminus  and  bad  accepted  her  bonus  for  the 
concession,  as  we  have  seen,  the  troubled  cit) 
had  plausible  grounds  for  her  contention,  but 
nothing  more.  It  was  at  most  an  open  ques- 
tion, but  the  company  had  evidently  pledged 
its  faith  to  Omaha  —  if  indeed  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  it  had  ever  possessed  anything  of 
that  sort  to  pledge.  Two  important  documents 
show  the  attitude  of  Omaha  towards  the 
bridge  question  in  1868.  The  first  is  an  ulti- 
matum of  the  committee  of  citizens  who  were 


upon  in  the  settlement  ol   1868,  the  consider- 
in  of  which  is  significant. 

Alter  they  bad  won  the  contest  the  '  imaha 
victors  expressed  a  belief  that  their  cause  bad 
been  in  great  danger  and  acknowledged  the 
effectiveness  of  the  opposing  forces.  "When 
v  that  for  a  long  time,  the  contest  on 
[the]  bridge  swung  between  Bellevue  and 
Childs'  Mill,  and  that  <  )maha  was  counted 
out,  bis  [Henry  T.  Clarke's]  people  and  ours 
may  belter  appreciate'  the  not  altogether  hope- 
less struggle  in  which  be  at  last  confe 
surrender." 

The  amendatory  Union  Pacific  act  of  July  2, 


Engrazing  from  a  copyriglited  photograph  furnished  fc_v  Mr.  Alfred  Darlow.  advertising  agent   Union  Pacific  roi 
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sent  to  New  York  to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
pany. I  )r.  I  '.eorge  L.  Miller  declined  to  act 
as  a  member  of  this  committee.  He  insisted 
that  the  citizens  had  not  kept  faith  with  the 
road  and  were  attempting  to  impose  upon  it 
an  unjust  condition  subsequent  to  the  original 
agreement.  But  at  the  urgent  request  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  he  went  to  New  ,*  ork 
and  pleaded,  no  doubt  effectually,  with  Durant 
and  others  to  come  to  a  settlement  and  save 
the  bridge  —  which  meant  the  terminus  of  the 
road  —  to  Omaha. 

The  second  document  is  the  deed  of 
for  depot  grounds,  right  of  way.  etc.,  as  ■ 


1864,  granted  to  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  railroad  company,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
right  of  way  200  feet  wide  and  ten  alternate 
sections  of  land  per  mile  on  each  side  of  a 
line  of  railroad  "from  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  Missouri  river,  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Platte  river,  to  some  point  not  further 
west  than  the  100th  meridian  of  west  ' 
Hide.  SO  as  tO  connect,  by  the  rtlOSl  practicable 

route,  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  1  mion  Pacific 

railroad,  or  that   pari   of   it    which   runs    from 
(  >maha    to    the    said    100th    meridian    of 

longitude." 
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Major-general   U.    S.    army,   member   of    Congress,   and   construction 

engineer  Union  Pacific  railroad 
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When  the  Union  Pacific  company  adopted 
the  Mud  creek  or  ox-bow  route  a  sharp  con- 
troversy, in  the  form  of  appeals  to  the 
tary  of  the  interior,  arose  between  President 
John  A.  Dix  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Brooks  of  the  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri company,  the  latter  contending  that 
"the  proposed  alteration  in  the  route  of  that 
road  (the  Union  Pacific)  brings  it  almost 
down  to  the  line  adopted  by  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co."  President  Dix  in- 
sisted that  the  change  referred  to  "is  all 
within  the  first  \7]/2  miles  of  the  old  line  west 
from  Omaha.  At  that  distance  the  old  and 
new  lines  unite,  and  the  maximum  deflection 
of  the  new  line  from  the  old  within  that  dis- 
tance is  onlv  5' j   miles.     As  the  line  of  the 


of  line,  to  which  the  other  compan 
entitled." 

(  >n  the  other  hand  there  was  strong  popular 
opposition,  led  by  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  I 'r. 
c  I..  Miller,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Her- 
ald, to  the  manner  in  which  the  Burlington 
company  proposed  to  locate  its  lands.  This  con- 
troversy  is  explained  by  the  protest  of 
the  Nebraska  City  News,  which  contains 
notice  of  the  reversal  by  O.  H.  Browning, 
secretary  of  the  interior,  of  the  decision  of 
his  predecessor,  James  Harlan,  that  the  com- 
pany might  select  its  lands  from  all  odd  sec- 
tions,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  market. 
By  the  new  ruling  the  company  was  required 
to  confine  the  selections  to  a  limit  of  twenty 
miles  on  either  side  of  its  line.     The  News 


Engine  No.  1  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 


Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad  is  un- 
derstood to  run  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
Omaha,  the  apprehended  invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, for  which  that  road  proposes  to  furnish 
railroad  facilities,  is  altogether  imaginary." 
But  on  the  9th  of  September,  1865,  to  quiet 
the  matter,  President  Dix  announced  that 
the  Union  Pacific  company  "will  waive  all 
claim  to  any  land  to  which  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  railroad  company  is  now  entitled  un- 
der existing  acts  of  Congress,  so  far  as  such 
claim  may  arise  from  the  proposed  change 
of  line.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  1 
put  the  proposition  in  another  form  ot  word-  : 
that  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company  will 
not  claim  any  lands,  by  reason  of  the  change 


expresses  the  opinion  that  this  new  decision 
will  probably  involve  the  location  of  a  new 
initial  point  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  "he- 
cause  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  reaches 
twelve  miles  south  of  Plattsmouth  (the  present 
initial  point  of  the  Burlington)  and  therefore 
i  no  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  present 
line  of  location,  westward,  to  be  selected  by 
the  Burlington  Co.  and  none  within  twelve 
miles  south  thereof  "  The  Omaha  Herald 
indulges  in  strong  congratulations  over  the 
event,  as   follows  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harlan  decided 
lause   under   which   that   land-grabbing 
corporation   has   been    for  yeai 
absorbing  millions   of 
land  in  Nebraska,  restricting  them  to  selec- 
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tions  within  twenty  miles  of  the  line,  to  mean 
that  they  could  select  without  regard  to  lim- 
its. Under  this  construction  the  company  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year  in  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  absorb  the  choicest  land  in 
all  sections  of  the  territory.  .  .  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  entitled  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
people  of  Nebraska  for  his  action.  To  Hon. 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  first  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  this 
important  subject,  and  subsequently  pressed 
it  before  him  for  decision,  and  advocated  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  News,  and  to  Mr. 
O.  F.  Davis,  acting  register  of  the  land  office, 
who  has  sustained  his  views  and  denounced 
the  land  robbers,  the  public  thanks  are  due. 
We  understand  Mr.  Browning  has  caused  or- 
ders to  be  sent  to  the  land  offices  in  Nebraska 
to  stop  these  withdrawals  of  the  land,  and  to 


nestly  begun.  Only  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  road  had  been  graded  previous  to  July, 
1865,  but  before  January  1,  1866,  the  line  was 
completed  fifty  miles  westward.  From  this 
time  the  work  of  construction  progressed 
rapidly ;  250  miles  of  track  were  laid  in  1866, 
and  during  the  season  of  1867,  240  miles  were 
added.  Fort  Sanders  was  passed  May  8, 
1868,  and  the  following  day  the  track  was 
completed  to  Laramie.  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  was  reached  just  one  year  later,  and  on 
May  10,  1869,  a  junction  was  made  with  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  at  a  point  1,085.8  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  and  690  miles  east  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  greatest  trouble  with  Indians  was 
experienced  in  western  Nebraska,  but  they  con- 


The  first  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha 


open  them  to  the  homestead  and  preemption 
benefits.  We  presume  this  will  include  orders 
to  cancel  the  reservations  heretofore  made, 
and  thus  will  be  restored  to  our  people  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  the  best  lands  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon. 

The  secretary  granted  the  company  a  re- 
hearing, but  on  the  25th  of  January,  1865,  he 
affirmed  his  former  decision  as  follows :  "The 
order  then  made  for  a  restoration  to  market 
of  the  lands  lying  beyond  the  limit  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  line  of  said  road  and  withdrawn 
with  reference  to  the  claim  of  said  company, 
will,  if  not  executed,  be  carried  at  once  into 
effect." 

The  route  out  of  Omaha  being  now  finally 
determined,  the  work  of  construction  was  ear- 


tinued  to  harass  surveying  parties  and  track- 
layers in  Wyoming  as  well,  although  United 
States  troops  were  constantly  on  guard. 

The  first  permanent  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri river,  at  Omaha  was  commenced  in 
March  1868,  and  completed  four  years  later, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000.  In  1877  this  bridge 
was  partially  destroyed  by  a  cyclone,  and  in 
1886-1887  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

A  regular  train  service  was  established 
early  in  1866,  and  trains  were  running  to 
Bridgers  Pass  by  October,  1868.  The  first 
conductor  on  the  Union  Pacific  was  Grove 
Watson,  deceased,  and  the  second,  Augustus 
A.  Egbert.  The 'first  station  at  Omaha  was 
built    near   the   present   site   of   the    smelting 
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works,  and  B.  T.  C.  Morgan  was  appointed 
agent,  January  1,  1865. 

By  September,  1867,  the  great  highway  had 
become  progressive  enough  to  announce  that 
"on  and  after  next  Sunday"  all  trains,  pi 
ger  and  freight,  would  run  on  Sundays  the 
same  as  week  days.  On  the  20th  of  May. 
1868,  it  was  announced  through  the  Herald 
that  passenger  fare  had  been  reduced  from 
ten  cents  to  seven  and  one-half  cents  a  mile. 
By  this  change  the  fare  to  Cheyenne,  which 
had  been  $51.50  became  $38.50. 


Among   the   earliest    local   officials   of    the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  after  its  formal  inaugu- 
ration were:  Webster  Snyder,  general  super- 
intendent, SOOn    followed  by   Samuel   I'..   Reed, 
and  later  by  C.  <'..  Hammond;  II.  \l.  H 
assistant  superintendent;  J.  II.  Congdon, 
eral  manager;  S.  II.  II.  (.'lark,  general  freight 
agent;  Thomas   I..   Kimball 
and  ticket   agent :   T.    b'..   Sickles,   chief   engi- 
neer; and   William   I  luif.  master     mechanic. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Robert  McCon- 
nell.  April  1,  1S67. 
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Sam'l  B.  Reed, 
General  Superintendent. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Schools,   Colleges,  and  Universities. 


CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY.  The  his- 
tory of  this  college  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows :  Mr.  Edward  Creighton,  after 
whom  the  college  is  named,  had  proposed  in 
life  to  form  a  free  institution  of  learning,  but 
died  intestate  on  November  5,  1874,  before 
making  provisions  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
project.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Lucretia 
Creighton,  inheriting  both  his  fortune  and  his 
noble  purpose,  determined  to  carry  out  her 
husband's  wish,  but  did  not  live  to  behold  its 
realization.  Her  death  occurred  on  January 
23,  1876.  In  her  last  will  and  testament,  dated 
September  23,  1875,  she  made,  among  others, 
the  following  bequest: 

Item:  I  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  said 
executors  the  further  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  be  by  them  received,  held, 
kept,  invested  and  reinvested  in  like  manner, 
but  upon  the  trusts  nevertheless  and  to  and 
for  the  uses,  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
expressed  and  declared  of  and  concerning  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  to  purchase  the  site  for 
a  school  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  .  .  .  and 
erect  proper  buildings  thereon  for  a  school  of 
the  class  and  grade  of  a  College,  expending 
in  the  purchase  of  said  site  and  the  building 
of  said  buildings,  and  in  and  about  the  same, 
not  to  exceeed  one-half  of  said  sum,  and  to 
invest  the  remainder  in  securities,  the  interest 
of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  and 
maintenance ;  and  the  principal  shall  be  kept 
forever  inviolate.     .     . 

Acting  on  this  bequest,  the  executors, 
Messrs.  John  A.  Creighton,  James  Creighton, 
and  Herman  Kountze,  purchased  the  present 
site  and  proceeded  to  erect  what  is  now  called 
the  main  building.  The  entire  property  and 
securities  were  duly  conveyed  by  the  executors 
to  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Omaha,  July  1,  1878. 

Under  and  in  pursuance  of  "An  act  of  the 


legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  (Febru- 
ary 27,  1879)  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  universities  under  certain  circumstances," 
Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  D.D.,  vested  the 
entire  property  and  securities  of  Creighton 
College  in  a  corporation,  designating  the  legal 
title  of  said  corporation  to  be  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  appointing  five  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  to  constitute  the  board  of 
trustees.  Creighton  University  was  thus  in- 
corporated on  August  14,  1879. 

By  deed  of  trust  executed  on  December  4, 
1879,  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  D.D., 
conveyed  all  the  property  and  securities  of 
Creighton  College  to  the  above-mentioned  cor- 
poration, Creighton  University.  By  this  con- 
veyance the  entire  trust  passed  from  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  and  his  successors  to  Creighton 
University  and  its  successors,  the  trust  to  be 
held  and  administered  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  the  same  purposes,  for 
and  under  which  it  was  originally  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton.  The  posi- 
tion, therefore,  of  Creighton  University  rela- 
tive to  Creighton  College,  its  property,  and 
securities,  as  derived  from  the  bequest  of  Mrs. 
Creighton,  is  that  of  trustee  for  Creighton 
College. 

The  funds  invested  for  the  support  of  the 
college  had  been  increased  from  the  division 
of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Lucretia  Creighton,  so  that  when  Creighton 
University  accepted  the  trust,  the  endowment 
fund  amounted  to  about  $147,500. 

The  main  building  was  begun  in  1877  and 
completed  in  1878.  It  is  built  of  brick 
trimmed  with  limestone.  There  are  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  with  a  frontage  of 
56  and  depth  of  126  feet.  The  facade  is 
surmounted  by  a  tower  110  feet  high.     This 
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building  is  at  present  devoted  entirely  to  col- 
lege purposes. 

The  library,  which  had  only  1,000  volumes 
in  1899,  now  contains  about  17,000  volumes, 
among  which  arc  many  works  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  value.     It  is  a  free  library. 

In  1883,  the  scientific  department  of 
Creighton  College  was  established  and  richly 
furnished  by  John  A.  Creighton  with  a  com- 
plete chemical,  physical,  and  astronomical  out- 
fit. 

The  astronomical  observatory  received  its 
full  development  in  1886,  when  the  present 
observatory  was  erected  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill    north    of    the   college.     The   cost   of    its 
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erection  was  largely  borne  by  John  A.  Creigh- 
ton and  John  A.  McShane. 

In  1892  John  A.  Creighton  signified  his 
willingness  to  found  the  medical  department  of 
Creighton  University.  To  carry  out  his  idea, 
the  board  of  trustees  held  a  meetinng  May  3, 
1892,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  establish 
the  "John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College"  as  a 
department  of  the  university.  This  action 
was  taken  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  February  27,  1879,  giving  the  univer- 
sity authorities  power  to  "erect  within  and  as 
departments  of  said  institution,  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions, 
as  to  them  may  seem  proper." 


The  Edward  ( xeighton  Justin  126 

feet,  four  stories  and  basement,  located  mi 
Eighteenth  street,  opposite  the  city  hall,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  university  buildings.  It 
is  intended  to  form  a  permanent  home  i<>r  the 
depart  met  its  of  law  and  dentistry,  which  were 
opened  in  1905.  It  also  gives  temporary  ac- 
commodation to  a  school  of  pharmacy,  now  in 
operation.  The  •  >maha  law  library  is  la 
in  this  building. 

During  the  last    few  years  of  his  life  John 
A.  Creighton  added  considerably  to  thi 


Mrs.   Sarah    I'.mii.y  Crkichton 

dowment  fund  of  the  university,  and  in  his 
will  made  substantial  provision  for  its  per- 
manent endowment. 

CoTNER  University.  At  the  annual  state 
convention  of  the  Nebraska  Christian  Mis- 
sionary society  in  1887  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  a  committee  composed  of  J.  '/.. 
oe,  I-'..  T.  Gadd,  Porter  Hedge,  W.  P. 
Aylsworth,  G.  E.  Bigelow,  I.  B.  Johnson,  and 
W.  W.  V\  'receive  and  accept  proposi- 

tions" looking  toward  the  incorporation  of  a 
Christian    university.        This    committe 

i    donations    of    land  Lting    .'21 

irtheasl  of  Lincoln,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary   14.    1888,   articles   of    incorporation   of 
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the  Nebraska  Christian  Educational  Board 
were  filed.  The  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  was  begun  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  April,  1890,  and  fully  paid  for.  This 
structure  is  a  handsome  and  entirely  modern 
building  of  Milwaukee  pressed  brick,  and 
overlooks  the  city  of  Lincoln  from  a  beautiful 
campus  of  twenty  acres  well  set  to  trees,  about 
four  miles  northeast  of  the  postoffice.  School 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1889,  in  a  private 
house  with  William  P.  Aylsworth  as  its  acting 
president.  In  1890  D.  R.  Dungan  was  called 
to  the  presidency  and  served  for  six  years 
During   this   time   the   financial    distress   that 


William  Prince  Aylsworth 

came  upon  the  country,  crushing  banks  and 
business  interests  of  all  kinds,  met  the  young 
institution  in  its  first  years  and  well-nigh 
ended  its  career.  Its  assets,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  business  world,  shrank  in  value, 
and  notes  accepted  for  the  deferred  payment 
on  lots  sold,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used 
to  construct  and  fit  out  the  building,  were  de- 
faulted in  large  amounts  and  came  back  for 
payment.  The  lots  had  so  shrunk  in  value 
that  in  many  instances  not  one-tenth  of  the 
purchase  price  could  be  realized  on  them.  A 


mortgage  on  the  building,  campus,  and  dormi- 
tory was  given  for  funds  to  meet  these  de- 
mands. Times  grew  worse.  Men  were  fail- 
ing in  business  everywhere.  Courage  and 
confidence  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  came 
to  be  practically  every  man  for  himself.  The 
mortgage  was  foreclosed  and  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee  for  the 
creditors.  But  in  spite  of  these  adverse  con- 
ditions the  school  never  failed  to  hold  full 
year's  sessions.  In  1896  Mr.  Dungan  resigned 
and  W.  P.  Aylsworth  was  chosen  as  chancel- 
lor. John  W.  Hilton,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  was  called  to  be  its  financial  agent  in 
1898  and  sent  into  the  field  to  raise  a  fund 
to  redeem  the  property.  After  two  years  of 
labor  and  through  the  great  generosity  of  the 
creditors  in  scaling  down  the  original  debt 
very  largely,  the  university  building,  campus, 
and  dormitory  were  deeded  to  the  "Nebraska 
Christian  University,"  an  incorporation  form- 
ed February  11,  1901,  and  representing  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Nebraska,  thus  secur- 
ing to  the  brotherhood  of  the  state  this 
handsome  property,  valued  at  over  $137,000. 

The  university  has  two  colleges,  liberal  arts 
and  medicine.  It  has  also  an  academy,  normal 
school,  business  school,  school  of  eloquence, 
school  of  music,  and  school  of  art.  The  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  offers  four  courses :  Classi- 
cal, sacred  literature,  philosophical,  and  nor- 
mal philosophical. 

The  medical  college  is  situated  in  the  city 
of  Lincoln  and  is  known  as  Lincoln  Medical 
College.  This  school  was  opened  September 
15,  1890,  in  the  university  building,  with  Dr. 
W.  S.  Latta  as  dean.  It  has  a  four-years 
course  and  confers  the  degree  of  M.D.,  its 
diplomas  being  recognized  by  state  boards  of 
health.  Dr.  Frank  L.  YVilmeth  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

William  P.  Aylsworth,  LL.D.,  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  for  about  fifteen 
years  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  sacred 
literature  department  from  the  opening  day, 
November  1,  1889.  Dr.  James  A.  Beattie  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  work  of  the  school  is  growing  steadily  and 
its  influence  is  widespread.  Its  alumni  may  be 
found  in  prominent  fields  of  labor  in  business, 
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education,  and  religion.  Some  of  its  gradu- 
ate-, are  in  foreign  fields  as  missionaries. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  truster-  in 
June,  1910,  Dr.  W.  P.  Aylsworth  resigned  the 
chancellorship  hut  retained  his  place  and  work 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  sacred  liter- 
ature. In  July  of  the  same  year  the  trustees 
elected  William  Oschger,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the 
Christian  church  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  to 
fill  the  office  of  chancellor.  Mr.  Oschger 
continued  in  office  until  June,  1916.  The 
trustees  elected  Charles  Watt  Erickson,  M.S., 
of  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Oschger.  At 
the  close  of  the  college  year  in  June,  1917,  Mr. 
Erickson  resigned  and  returned  to  Detroit. 
The  trustees  appointed  Andrew  D.  Harmon, 
A.M..  acting  chancellor.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  he  was  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  university  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 
Cotner  University  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  which  the  members  of 
the  Christian  church  are  raising  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $3,500,000  in  connection  with 
$2,800,000  for  missionary  purposes  in  America 
and  foreign  lands.  The  "Men  and  Millions 
Movement"  as  it  is  called,  is  to  complete  its 
work  by  June  1,  1918.  Cotner  University's 
share  of  the  $3,500,000  is  $225,000.  This 
sum,  with  the  endowment  already  possessed, 
will  make  a  good  beginning  of  the  large  sum 
which  a  growing  institution  of  learning  needs. 
A  fund  of  $10,000  for  each  year  for  three 
years  ($30,000),  in  addition  to  the  regular 
fees  and  interest  on  the  endowment  and  the 
sums  which  are  contributed  by  the  churches 
on  educational  Sunday,  has  been  raised.  The 
addition  to  the  funds  will  help  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  university  while  the  $225,000 
becomes  interest  bearing. 

Doane   College'.     One  of   the   distinctive 
characteristics  of  ('■  lists  is  to  build 

colleges  and  academies.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  in  1636 
founded  Harvard  college  and  in  1701  Yale 
college.  Since  then,  with  the  development  of 
the  denomination,  colleges  and  academies  have 
been  established  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  until  today  the  I  itional  institu- 


tions of  learning  bear  noble  testimony  t<>  the 

educational    genius    of    th<  al 

churches   and   stand   in   the   very    forefront   in 
the  splendid  educational  system  of  the  n 

lie.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  our  pii 
fathers  in  Nebraska  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing  of    the    Congregational    churches    in    the 
territory,    held    in   Omaha.   October  30,    1857, 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
take  measures  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
literary  institution  of  a  high  order  in  Nebraska. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  loca- 
tion of  the  literary  institution. 

Voted,  That  this  committee  view  location-, 
receive  propositions,  and.  if  thought  expedient, 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  association. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the 
Nebraska  University,  located  at  Fontenelle, 
February,  1855,  and  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Fontenelle  school,"  was  transferred  to 
the  Congregationalists,  January,  1858.  A  tract 
of  112  acres  was  set  apart  for  the  school,  al- 
most ideal  in  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the 
early  prospects  of  the  school  were  bright,  but 
subsequent  disappointments  many.  Fontenelle 
had  an  ambition  to  secure  the  county  seat 
and  also  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 

The  building  of  railroads  and  the  push  of 
settlements  west  and  south  of  Fontenelle 
sealed  its  fate  as  a  school  center  and  as  a 
town.  Fremont  secured  the  county  seat  and 
Fontenelle  was  set  in  another  county,  Lincoln 
was  awarded  its  hoped-for  capitol,  Crete  its 
college,  and  the  open  fields  its  once  ambitious 
town.  The  Fontenelle  school  never  reached 
a  secure  footing.  When  the  -t.itc  capital  was 
1  at  Lincoln  and  the  trend  of  immigra- 
tion went  that  way.  it  became  evident  that  the 
relational  college  must  have  a  more  cen- 
tral location.  The  result  was  that  the  school 
at  Fontenelle  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  col- 
lege was  organized  at  Crete  by  vote  of  the 
general  association.  June.  1S72.  and  was  duly 
incorporated  July   11.   1872.      An  academy  had 

the  precedn 
incorporated  as  Crete  Vcademy,  May  22.  1871, 

—  anil  this  doubtless   had   no  little  to  do  with 
the  location  of  the  nrv 

No  nam< 
it   was  located,  but   in  virtue  of   the 
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aid,  active  cooperation,  and  splendid  qualities 
of  manhood  of  Thomas  Doane,  chief  engi- 
neer and  superintendent  of  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  railroad  in  Nebraska,  the 
college  corporation  wrote  his  name  in  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  and  the  institution  was 
called  Doane  College. 

In  classical  and  literary  work  it  has  for 
years  stood  among  the  best  colleges  in  the 
land,  and  in  scientific  research  and  instruction 
Doane  College  has  achieved  splendid  results 
considering  its  meager  equipment. 

There  are  now  in  the  college  ten  pro- 
fessors   and    twelve    instructors.     The   chairs 


President  David  B.  Perry 

are  mental  philosophy  and  history,  economics 
and  ethics,  ancient  languages  and  principal  of 
the  academy,  Greek  and  Latin,  English  litera- 
ture and  history  of  art,  German,  French,  and 
elocution,  chemistry,  physics  and  astronomy, 
1  iology,  mathematics,  and  biblical  literature. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  fine  music 
school  and  a  successful  commercial  depart- 
ment. Much  attention  also  is  given  to  peda- 
gogy, and  excellent  work  is  being  done  along 
this  line,  the  course  in  pedagogy  leading  to  a 
state    teacher's    certificate.     The    college    has 


had  a  healthy  growth  from  its  beginning  in 
1872.  The  first  year  there  were  fifteen  stu- 
dents and  one  teacher,  Mr.  Perry  himself ;  the 
second  year  forty  students  and  two  teachers ; 
the  third  year  sixty  students  and  three  teach- 
ers. It  now  has  an  annnual  attendance  of 
about  250  students. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, who  serve  for  three  years  but  are  eligible 
for  reelection.  College  graduates  are  invited 
each  year  to  nominate  one  or  more  of  their 
number  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  state  have  the  privilege  to  nominate  one 
or  more  trustees,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
college  in  close  touch  with  its  alumni  and  with 
the  churches  of  the  state.  The  board  shall 
have  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than 
twenty-seven  members,  its  present  number, 
and  of  these  not  less  than  three-fourths  shall 
be  members  in  good  standing  in  Evangelical 
Congregational  churches. 

The  college  is  broad  in  its  sympathies,  non- 
sectarian  in  its  methods,  charitable  in  its  deal- 
ings with  others,  and  welcomes  students  of 
other  denominations,  and  of  no  church  lean- 
ings, and  seeks  to  bring  all  under  the  influence 
of  higher  learning,  based  on  eternal  truth. 

The  college  presents  three  carefully  pre- 
pared courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degrees  in  art,  literature,  and  science. 

An  account  of  the  life,  work,  and  progress 
of  Doane  College  would  lose  much  of  its  spirit 
and  meaning  if  it  did  not  contain  more  than 
a  passing  mention  of  David  B.  Perry,  A.M., 
D.D.,  who  opened  the  school  and  was  its 
president  for  almost  forty  years.  From  the 
day  of  his  appointment,  July  20,  1872,  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  May  12,  1912,  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  and  acknowledged  leader.  This 
statement  does  not  take  away  anything  from 
the  foresight  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  nor  from  the  devotion  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  graced  the  class  rooms 
and  dignified  the  platform  of  the  institution. 

At  first  President  Perry  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  school  as  a  tutor,  then  in  1873  he 
was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  and 
next   as   president   in    fact   but   not   in   name 
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until  June  21,  1881.  The  record  of  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  on  that  day  says  that 
"Professor  D.  B.  Perry  was  duly  elected  as 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  trustees  for 
President."  Thus  for  almost  forty  years  he 
served  the  college  as  its  administrative  officer 
under  the  titles  of  tutor,  professor,  and 
president. 

In  some  respects  Doane  College  has  re 
fleeted  the  Puritan  and  New  England  spirit 
more  than  any  other  institution  of  higher 
education  in  Nebraska.  This  has  been  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  educational  conceptions 
and  character  of  President  Perry,  to  the 
friends  with  means  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
college  who  lived  in  the  east,  and  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  made  up  the  faculty. 
Not  that  Doane  College  has  not  possessed  the 
western  spirit  for  that  would  be  a  statement 
not  true  to  fact,  but  western  modified  and  di- 
rected by  the  classical  and  cultural  conception 
of  life,  education,  and  religion  of  the  eastern 
friends  and  helpers.  President  Perry  when  a 
lad  attended  the  high  school  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  was  a  student  in  Yale  and 
later  a  graduate  in  Princeton  and  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  During  these  years 
and  in  these  surroundings  the  seeds  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  life  were  plant- 
ed and  the  plants  that  came  from  these  seeds 
were  made  to  bear  much  fruit.  The  founda- 
tions of  learning,  the  ideals  of  manhood,  and 
the  devotion  to  religious  conviction  did  not 
suffer  loss  by  being  transplanted  to  the  valley 
of  the  Blue.  His  ability,  training,  and  faith- 
fulness were  seconded  by  his  energy,  industry, 
and  devotion  during  forty  years  and  as  a  re- 
sult we  see  the  hopes  realized  and  the  dreams 
come  true.  As  is  certain  to  be  the  case,  where 
time  is  given  for  growth  and  development,  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  the  presiding  per- 
sonality become  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  general  principle  is  nowhere 
more  acurately  illustrated  by  a  concrete  ex- 
ample than  by  the  college  at  Crete.  Generous 
and  far-seeing  friends  in  the  East  made  pos- 
sible the  growth,  the  buildings,  the  equipment. 
and  the  endowment,  and  these  things  in  turn 
determined  what  President  Perry  purposed 
and  planned  the  college  should  be  in  tone  and 


principle,  and  what  it  should  Stand  for  and 
accomplish  as  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. He  believed  in  the  future  of  N'ebr. 
lie  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
college  to  help  the  .state  make  substantial  pro- 
He  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  to  whom  he 
never  failed  to  present  the  need  of  truth, 
justice,  and  honesty,  in  all  relations  of  life,  and 
that,  in  tin-  end,  tight  and  righteousness  are 
certain  to  prevail. 

While  1  >r.  Perry's  time,  thought,  and  ener- 
gies were  devoted  to  the  college  he  was  in  no 
sense  restricted  in  his  interests  and  sympathies. 
He  was  at  all  times  in  accord  with  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state,  with  the  high 
schools  in  their  development,  with  the  ether 
colleges  in  their  progress,  with  the  normal 
schools  both  public  and  private,  and  with  the 
state  university.  To  very  few  men  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  be  what  Dr.  Perry  was  in 
the  state  and  to  do  in  Nebraska  what  he  did 
for  so  long  a  period  as  that  indicated  by  lulv 
21,  1872,  to  May  12,  1912. 

WeslEyan  University.  The  Methodists  of 
Nebraska  have  been  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
all  moral  reforms.  They  were  opposed  to 
slavery  in  the  '50s,  and  loyal  to  the  government 
in  the  '60s.  They  have  occupied  an  advanced 
position  on  the  temperance  question,  and 
whenever  the  issue  has  been  distinctly  drawn, 
as  in  the  contest  in  1890  for  a  constitutional 
amendment,  have  been  unanimously  arrayed 
against  the  saloon. 

It  was  in  it  till  this  last  period  that  the 
church  found  it  possible  to  enter  upon  its 
long  cherished  work  of  Christian  education. 
It  is.  however,  characteristic  of  the  church 
that  the  first  enterprise  of  any  kind  pro- 
1  was  Simpson  University,  as  far  hack  as 
1855,  for  which  the  Methodists  of  the  ambi- 
tious city  of  Omaha  secured  from  the  legisla- 
ture an  act  of  incorporation.  To  furnish  a 
financial    '  r    the    institution    the    Rev. 

Moses   1".   Shinn  pave  titty  acres  of  land  ami 
Cumin',',  acting  governor,  pave  twenty- 
live.     This  tract  of  land,  lying  as  i: 
north  of  Cuming  street,  has  very 

valuable,  being  in  the  heart  of  a  fine 
portion  of  the  city.      But  a  disputed  title,  in- 
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volving  long  years  of  litigation,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Methodists  of  (  Imaha  to  con- 
summate    the   project,    and    unwise    for    the 
church  to  make  it  its  own  by  conference  ac- 
tion.    A  year  or  two  after  this  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  center  of  learning,  includ- 
ing  a   theological   school,   at   Oreapolis,   near 
the   mouth   of   the    I  Matte   river.     Along   with 
other  prominent  business   men,  John    Evans, 
All).,  was  the  projector.     lie  had  a  few  years 
before  helped  to  found  what  is  now  the  great 
Northwestern  University,  the  city  which  grew 
up   around    it   being   named   Evanston   in   his 
honor.     He  afterwards  became  governor  of 
Colorado,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
ders of  the  Denver  University.    These  facts  are 
mentioned    to    show    that    this    enterprise    at 
Oreapolis  was  not  wholly  visionary,  though, 
being  premature  and  started  in  unpropitious 
times,  it  was  doomed  to  failure.     Though  after 
this  the  conference  frequently  received  offers 
from  ambitious  localities,  of  lands  and  sub- 
scriptions, it  was  usually  to  found  a  college 
"or  a  university,"  and  the  conference  wisely 
refused  to  undertake  to  maintain  an  institu- 
tion  of    that  grade.     So   it   was   not   till   the 
conference  which  met  in  Lincoln  in  October 
1879,  that  the  Methodist  church  of  Nebraska 
officially    began    its    long    deferred    work    of 
Christian   education   by   accepting  a   proposi- 
tion from  York,  Neb.,  to  establish  York  Semi- 
nary.      This  institution,  located  in  a  thrifty 
section  of  the  state,  and  in  a  town  in  which 
there   never   has   been   a   saloon,   opened    for 
work   January   7,    1880,   under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Dr.  Edward  Thompson.     The  school 
did  splendid  work  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Thompson  and  also  during  the  pres- 
idency of  Dr.  R.  N.  McCaig,  who  succeeded 
Professor   Thompson    in    1885,    and    in    the 
meanwhile  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
lege.    The   attendance    at    one    time    reached 
over  two  hundred. 

In  1884,  two  years  after  its  organization, 
the  North  Nebraska  Conference  appointed  a 
commission  with  authority  to  establish  a  i 
ference  seminary.  The  commission  met  in  De- 
cember and  selected  Central  City  as  the  pi 
Dr.  J.  E.  Maxfield  was  elected  president,  and 
a  substantial  brick  building  erected  at  a  cost 


of  810,000.  The  Following  year  the  school 
was  opened  with  good  prospects.  At  the  fol- 
lowing ice  the  grade  was  changed  to 
that  of  colllege,  and  the  name  changed  to  Ne- 
braska Central  College.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  Dr.  Maxfield  resigned  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  the  Rev.  1 'avid  Mar- 
quette was  elected  to  tin-  place,  lie.  too,  af- 
ter a  year  spent  principally  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  financial  problem,  which  had  already 
become  serious,  found  his  health  so  impaired 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the 
work,  and  the  Rev.  J.  \\  .  Shenk  was  elected, 
lie  in  turn  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
II.  A.  Crane,  and  he  by  F.  \V.  Ware.  The 
number  of  students  continued  to  increase  till 
at  one  time  there  were  150  in  attendance,  but 
the  financial  conditions  constantly  became 
worse. 

In  1886  the  Rev.  Allen  Hartley  and  others 
started  the  town  of  Bartley  in  the  south 
tern  part  of  the  state,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the  West  Nebraska  Conference,  and  estab- 
lished an  institution  of  learning  with  the  pre- 
tentious title  of  Mallalieu  University. 

This  was  the  situation  of  Methodist  educa- 
tional affairs  in  1886  when  Bishop  Fowler 
to  preside  over  the  Nebraska  confer- 
ences. With  the  York  and  Central  City 
school  within  forty  miles  of  each  other,  and 
both  financially  embarrassed,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number  of  struggling 
schools,  each  conference  wanting  to  have  its 
own  high  grade  institution,  it  seemed  improb- 
able that  either  would  ever  be  able  to  l 
the  standard  of  a  first  class  institution.  The 
bishop  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  five  members  iron 
conference,  and  three  from  each  school,  and 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  unify  the  educational 
work  of  the  church  in  the  state  by  centering 
it -s  efforts  on  one  institution  of  high  grade  for 

ntire  state.     The  suggestion  was  adi 
by    all    the   conferences.      The   commission    as 
thus  constituted,  together  with  Bishops  Bow- 
man ami  Warren,  who  had  been  made  mem- 
met   at    St.    Paul  church   in   Lincoll 
mber  15, 1886.     Bishops  Fowler  and  Foss 

had  also  been  made  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, but   were  unable  to  attend. 
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The  commission  addressed  itself  at  once  to 
the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  unifying  the 
educational  system,  and  as  a  result  of  its  de- 
liberation what  is  called  the  "Plan  of  Unifica- 
tion" was  adopted,  involving  these  features : 
(l)That  there  should  be  but  one  institution 
of  college  grade  in  the  state,  the  location  of 
which  should  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  commission ;  (2)  that  all  other 
schools  should  be  parts  of,  but  subordinate  to 
the  central  university,  and  should  have  per- 
mission to  carry  their  course  of  study  as  far 
as  the  sophomore  year.  By  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mission the  central  university  was  located  at 
Lincoln,  and  named  the  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University.  It  was  located  some  three 
miles  from  the  main  part  of  the  city  and  a 
building  costing  $70,000  erected.  A  townsite 
was  laid  out  and  named  University  Place, 
which  has  grown  into  a  thrifty  village  of 
nearly  or  quite  2,500  inhabitants.  Being  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  it  maintains  a  separate 
municipal  government,  excluding  saloons  and 
all  other  haunts  of  vice.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  two  electric  street  car  lines,  with 
service  every  fifteen  minutes. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Creighton  was  the  first  chancel- 
lor, serving  in  that  capacity  for  six  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Isaac  Crooks.  After  three  years  he  resigned, 
and  the  place  was  left  vacant  with  only  an 
acting  chancellor.  In  March,  1898,  Dr.  D. 
W.  C.  Huntington  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
chancellorship,  and  under  his  administration 
the  school  has  thrown  off  the  burden  of  debt, 
increased  its  attendance  of  students,  and  starts 
out  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  the  unique 
"plan  of  unification"  placing  back  of  this  one 
school  the  entire  60,000  Methodists  of  the 
state  as  a  constituency.  Though  by  reason  of 
debts,  adverse  financial  conditions,  and  other 
causes,  all  the  other  schools  of  Methodism  in 
the  state- have  suspended,  the  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan,  because  of  its  favorable  location,  will 
be  able,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  do  the  edu- 
cation work  for  the  church  better  than  it 
would  have  been  done  had  they  continued  to 
live  and  Wesleyan  had  not  been.  Besides  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  Nave's  Topical  Bible, 
there   is   a   productive   endowment   of   nearly 


$250,000.     The  conservatory  of  music,  named 
the  C.  C.  White  Memorial,  cost  over  $50,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  Chancellor  Hunting- 
ton resigned  and  retired  from  active  work  in 
the  educational  field.       William  J.  Davidson, 
A.B.,    B.S.,   T.B.,   D.D.,   of   Garrett   Biblical 
Institute,  was  elected  chancellor  and  profess- 
or of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion. 
Dr.  Davidson  held  the  office  and  professorship 
for  two  years  when  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  Garrett  Institute.     Clark  A.  Fulmer,  A.M., 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university 
in  1908.     When  Dr.  Davidson  resigned  Dean 
Fulmer  was  made  acting  chancellor  and  one 
year  from  that  time  he  was  made  chancellor. 
He  was,  during  the  years  of  his  chancellor- 
ship,   professor   of    physiology    and    hygiene. 
He  continued  in  the  office  of  chancellor  until 
the  summer  of  1917.     The  trustees  appointed 
as  his  successor  Isaac  B.  Schreckengast,  Ph.M., 
S.T.B.,  D.D.,  acting  chancellor  and  professor 
of   religion.     Dr.   Schreckengast  came  to  the 
Wesleyan  as  vice  chancellor,  treasurer  for  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  professor  of  religion  in 
1913.     The   university    maintains    courses   of 
study   in   the   college   of    liberal   arts,    in   the 
teachers  college,  conservatory  of  music,  school 
of  expression  and  oratory,  school  of  art,  and 
the  summer  school.     Including  the  attendance 
during  the  session  in  the  summer  the  institu- 
tion has  had  for  several  years  an  enrollment 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  students.     The  fac- 
ulty is  made  up  of  about  forty  able  men  and 
women.     Dean   Francis   A.   Alabaster  of  the 
college    of    liberal    arts,    Dean    Bertram    E. 
McProud  of  the  teachers  college,   Professor 
Charles  D.  Rose,  Elias  H  Wells,  William  G. 
Bishop,    Abbie    C.    Burns,    Henry    H.    Bagg, 
Clarence  A.   Morrow,  and  Orlin  H.  Vennor 
have  been  connected  with  the  university  for 
years.     For  a   shorter  time  other  professors 
and  teachers  have  worked  with  equal  devo- 
tion  and   earnestness.     There  are  many  evi- 
dences  of  progress.     Not  the  least  of   these 
is  the  Van    Fleet    teachers    college    building 
which  was  erected  in  1917  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000.     The   debts   which   were  contracted 
several  years  ago  have  been  provided  for  and 
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the  university  for  sonic  time  has  lived  within 
the  income. 

Bellevue  and  Hastings  Colleges.  The 
Presbyterian  church  has  always  and  every- 
where been  the  friend  and  advocate  of 
thorough  and  liberal  Christian  education. 
Manv  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  have  been 
founded  and  maintained  by  this  church.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  learning  without  moral 
character  is  only  a  larger  equipment  for  evil. 
and  that  good  education  and  true  religion 
must  join  hands  to  secure  the  best  citizen- 
ship, this  church  has  ever  been  diligent  ac- 
cording to  her  ability  to  provide  Christian 
schools  of  all  grades  for  her  children  and 
youth. 

This  governing  principle  was  clearly  rec- 
ognized by  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Nebraska.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  synod,  October,  1874, 
the  subject  was  introduced  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  church  at  Hastings,  and  was  earn- 
estly discussed  and  heartily  approved.  But 
the  synod  was  not  able  at  that  early  date 
to  take  any  direct  action  toward  establishing 
a  denominational  school.  But  the  purpose  to 
do  so  was  firmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  only  waited  the  opportune  time  for  its 
practical  development.  At  the  end  of  six 
vears  of  growth  in  churches  and  financial  re- 
sources it  was  believed  that  a  beginning  might 
be  made ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  synod,  October 
16,  1S80,  it  was  determined  to  open  such  a 
school  at  Bellevue. 

The  location  was  decided  by  the  generous 
offer  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Clarke,  then  of  Belle- 
vue, to  give  264  acres  of  land  adjoining  Belle- 
vue, and  to  erect  a  building  on  the  summit  of 
Elk  Hill,  which  he  subsequently  did  at  a  cost 
of  $16,000.  The  college  was  opened  for 
students  in  the  fall  of  1883  with  two  professors 
and  sixteen  students.  The  Rev.  William  W. 
Harsha,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  became  the  first  presi- 
dent, taking  charge  in  1884,  and  continuing  till 
June,  1888.  The  Rev.  Francis  S.  Blayneyi  Ph, 
D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Harsha  and  served  one 
year. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  was 
then  chosen  president,  and  continued  in  this 


capacity  from  January  2.  1890,  to  June,  1904, 
when  he  resigned.     During  all  these  yeai 
Kerr  carried  a  load  of  anxious  ibility 

which  would  have  crushed  a  >■ 
and  determined  spirit;  and  to  him  chiefly  arc 
the  college  and  its   friends  indebted   for  the 
steady  enlargement  of  it-  plant  and  work  in 

all  directions.     After  tin-  resignati f   1  >r. 

Kerr,   the   vice  president,  the   Rev.    Robert    M. 

Stevenson,  D.D.,  became  acting  president  until 
the  election  6f  Guy  W.  Wad-worth.  D.D.,  who 
entered  upon  his  duties  September  1.  1905. 


Rev.  Robert  i. 'ins  Wheeler,  d.D. 
A  leading  Presbyterian  minister  of  Nebraska 

The  location  of  the  college  is  "beautiful  for 
situation,"  commanding  an  extended  view  of 
river  and  bluffs,  hills  and  plateau,  such  a 
rarely  be  seen  in  any  part  of  our  country.  To 
the  one  building  which  crowned  the  bill  when 
Dr.  Kerr  began  his  work  there  have  been  added 
five  others,  used  for  president's  house  and 
dormitories,  and  all  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
posi  of  their  erection.  The  library  contains 
4,500  books  and  3,000  pamphlets;  and  110  pa- 
magazines,  and  other  p  are  regu- 

larly    received.       The     laboratories     are 
equipped    for    the    U"rk    of    that    department. 
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Athletic  fields  and  gymnasium  provide  ample 
accommodations  for  healthful  recreation.  The 
Kible  is  taught  regularly  and  systematically, 
and  is  fundamental  in  the  whole  course  of  in- 
struction. Young  men's  and  young  women's 
Christian  associations  and  literary  societies  are 
maintained.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the 
faculty  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  instruc- 
tion and  scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cultivate  and  develop  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side  of  the  student  life.  The  attendance  has 
steadily  increased  till  the  present  year,  which 
shows  an  enrolment  of  180.  The  material 
resources,  including  lands,  buildings,  library, 
and  apparatus,  aggregate  about  $120,000. 


1916,  a  period  of  two  and  one  half  years. 
In  August,  1916,  Dr.  David  R.  Kerr  returned 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college  under  the 
urgency  of  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the 
institution. 

The  buildings  of  the  college  at  this  period 
in  the  history  —  Alarch,  1918  —  are  seven; 
Administration  and  class  rooms,  gymnasium, 
president's  house,  and  four  dormitories.  The 
library  contains  a  little  over  7000  volumes. 

The  people  of  Hastings,  who  had  taken 
the  initiative  in'  the  matter  of  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  first  meeting  of  the  synod,  felt 
that  they  must  have  an  institution  of  their 
own,  being  so  far  distant  from  Bellevue,  and 


Bellevue  College 


The  successor  of  Dr.  Kerr  as  president  of 
Bellevue  College  was  Dr.  Wadsworth,  who 
continued  in  office  until  the  summer  of  1908. 
The  college  authorities  elected  Stephen  S. 
Stookey,  A.M.,  LL.D.  He  came  to  the  posi- 
tion in  the  college  well  acquainted  with  the 
work,  as  he  had  been  dean  of  Coe  College, 
Iowa.  He  served  until  January  1,  1914. 
During  his  administration  the  Synod  of  Ne- 
braska decided  that  Bellevue  College  should  be 
an  independent  institution  approved  by  the 
Presbyterian  church.  During  the  same  period 
Bellevue  College  gave  up  the  charter  as  the 
University  of  Omaha  under  the  expectation 
of  being  included  in  the  new  charter  for  the 
University  of  Omaha.  Dr.  Stooky  retired 
from  the  presidency  in  the  middle  of  the  col- 
lege year,  1913-1914.  Professor  William  E. 
Nicholl,  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  dean  of  the 
faculty  and  head  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, was  made  acting  president.  Dean 
Nicholl    served    most    acceptably    until    July, 


having  so  large  a  territory  that  would  natu- 
rally be  tributary  to  them.  Hence  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kearney,  covering  at  that  time  all 
the  western  portion  of  the  state,  on  September 
2,  1881,  took  steps  toward  organizing  a 
presbyterial  academy  at  Hastings.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  synod  this  action  was 
approved,  and  the  coming  institution  com- 
mended to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
churches. 

The  first  -board  of  trustees  incorporated  the 
institution  as  Hastings  College,  May  10,  1882, 
and  secured  an  initial  subscription  of  $10,000. 
The  educational  work  began  September  13, 
1882,  and  has  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  present  time. 

President  Ringland  resigned  in  1895  and 
Professor  W.  N.  Filson  was  acting  president 
until  1896.  He  was  succeeded  by  S.  G. 
Patterson  who  served  as  president  until  1902. 
Again  Professor  Filson  was  called  on  and 
continued  in  office  until   Tune,  1903,  when  E. 
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Van  Dyke  Wight,  D.D.,  became  president. 
Dr.  Wight  was  president  for  rive  years.  \\  hen 
he  resigned  the  trustees  elected  President  A. 
E.  Turner,  LL.D.,  who  resigned  in  February, 
1912,  to  take  up  work  in  Philadelphia.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  the  trustees  elected 
R.  B.  Crone,  Ph.B.,  of  Iowa.  President 
Crone  came  to  the  college  and  Nebraska  with 
a  reputation  for  good  school  work  and  with 
well  defined  educational  ideas.  This  reputa- 
tion he  had  earned  by  fifteen  years  of  earnest 
and  successful  work  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  state  from  which  he  came. 

McCormick  hall,  which  was  completed  in 
18S4,  and  Ringland  hall  in  18S5,  have  been 
followed  by  Alexander  hall  in  1907  —  a  dor- 
mitory for  young  women  —  by  Carnegie 
library  and  science  building  in  1909,  and  by 
Johnson  gymnasium  and  domestic  science  hall. 
Hastings  College  has  gained  and  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  colleges  of  the  country.  The 
college  has  graduated  198  students  with  the 
regular  bachelor's  degree.  There  has  been 
an  increased  enrollment  especially  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  interest-bearing  endow- 
ment is  now  more  than  $200,000.  The  plans 
of  President  Crone,  the  purpose  of  the 
trustees,  and  the  efforts  of  friends  are  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  funds  and  equipment  of  the 
college  to  the  end  that  the  institution  may 
minister  to  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  who  seek  and  who 
need  college  education. 

The  Omaha  Seminary.  The  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  theological  seminary  in  Omaha  was  in- 
dorsed by  the.  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  a  meeting  held  in  Detroit 
in  1891.  The  seminary  was  incorporated  in 
February,  1891,  by  representatives  of  the 
synod  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dal 
Iowa,  and  Missouri.  The  directors  secured 
the  use  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
building  in  Omaha,  and  the  work  of  the 
inary  was  begun  in  September.  1891.  Later. 
the  board  of  directors  decided  that  the  school 
was  too  far  from  the  city  and  the  business  and 
educational  interests  of  Omaha,  and  a  new 
site  was  sought  and  secured.  The  Cozzens 
House,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Harney 
streets,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  William  Thaw 


of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Thomas 
McDougall  cji"  Cincinnati,  <  Ihio,  and  presented 

to  the  seminary.  In  1903  the  seminary  erected 
a  $50,000  brick  building  on  two  blocks  of 
ground  lying  adjacent  to  the  Florence  boule- 
vard and  Spencer  street  in  <  Imaha.  This  is 
an  attractive  and  valuable  site  in  North  •  Ima- 
lia  and  is  a  property  of  which  the  church  and 
all  the  city  can  well  be  proud.  The  building 
is  well  equipped  for  use  as  a  modem  theo- 
logical seminary  and  annually  sends  forth  a 
class  of  young  men  fitly  qualified  to  make 
the  world  better  for  their  part  in  it. 
Charles  Vanderburgh  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota, left  a  legacy  to  the  seminar)-.  The 
money  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "Vanderburgh  House."  It  is 
used  as  the  residence  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  institution  stands  for  "The  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  The  purpose  of  the 
seminary  is  to  ground  the  students  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  to  cause  them  to  do 
faithful  and  skilful  work  in  the  fields  to 
which  they  are  called.  Fitness  for  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry  and  qualifications  for  the 
life  and  service  of  today  are  constantly  kept 
before  the  students.  The  object  of  the  in- 
stitution is  set  forth  thus  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States 
of  America:  "The  object  of  the  Seminary 
shall  be  to  instruct  candidates  for  the  < ', 
ministry  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of 
God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  only  supreme  and 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  of  the 
doctrine,  orders  and  institutes  of  worship 
taught  in  the  Scripture  and  summarily  ex- 
hibited in  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
cherish  in  them  by  all  the  mean-  of  divii 
pointment,  the  life  of  true  godliness;  to  cul- 
tivate in  them  the  true  gifts  which  Christ  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  by  His  Spirit,  confers 
upon  those  whom  He  calls  to  the  ministry; 
and  to  impart  to  them,  so  far  as  may  be.  the 
various  learnings  by  which  they  may  be  fur- 
nished for  the  work;  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  trained  up  a  SU  ble,  faith- 

ful ai  ministers  of  the  Divine  Word." 

The    first    faculty    i  the    Rev. 
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William  A.  Harsha,  D.D.,  LL-D.,  professor 
of  diction  and  polemic  theology ;  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Philps,  D.D.,  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal, homiletical  and  pastoral  theology;  the 
Rev.  John  Gordon,  D.D.,  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history;  the  Rev.  Matthew  B.  Lowrie, 
D.D.,  professor  of  New  Testament  literature 
and  exegesis,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ster- 
ling, Ph.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Sextion,  D.D.,  as  lecturer 
on  home  missions. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  seminary  in  1S99, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Mar- 
shall, D.D.,  in  1910. 

The  faculty  for  the  college  year  1917-1918 
is  as  follows :  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Marshall, 
D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  homiletics 
and  pastoral  theology ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  L. 
Lamp,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  professor  emeritus  of 
Hebrew,  Old  Testament  literature  and  exe- 
gesis ;  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Riggley,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Old  Testament  literature 
and  exegesis ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Jenkins, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  dean  and  professor  of  diction  and 
polemic  theology ;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Mit- 
chell, Ph.D.,  D.D.,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  and  exegesis  ;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Herron,  D.D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  missions. 

Special  lectures  are  given  this  year  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Coleman  of  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana, on  studies  in  Christian  socialism ;  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  on 
the  significance  of  the  cross  and  foreign  mis- 
sions; and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Marquis,  D.D.,  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Presbyterian  United  Move- 
ment. 

Grand  Island  College.  Grand  Island  Col- 
lege is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists  of 
Nebraska.  At  their  first  state  convention  in 
1867,  with  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  feeble 
churches  of  their  faith  in  existence,  the  Ne- 
braska Baptists  passed  a  resolution  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  They  wanted  a  school  that  would 
train  recruits  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world ;  where  their  young  people,  while  pre- 
paring themselves  for  all  forms  of  honorable 
service,  would  be  educated  in  intelligent  sym- 


pathy with  their  denominational  life  and  work. 

In  1884,  an  education  society  was  formed  to 
Bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  college 
under  conditions  that  would  augur  success. 
This  society  became  the  delegated  body  of  the 
whole  denomination  in  the  state.  When  the 
purpose  of  the  society  to  found  a  college  be- 
came known,  six  cities  competed  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  new  school.  The  offer  of  Grand 
Island  was  considered  the  most  substantial  and 
desirable.  The  gift  of  this  city  was  a  campus 
of  ten  acres,  two  buildings,  and  several  acres 
of  city  property,  the  whole  gift  being  ap- 
praised at  $60,000.  This  college  property 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  local  building 
committee  to  the  Nebraska  Baptist  Education 
Society,  then  to  the  American  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society;  thence  to  the  trustees  of  Grand 
Island  College. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  provide  that 
the  trustees  shall  be  twenty-one  in  number; 
that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  a  self  per- 
petuating body ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees 
must  be  members  of  regular  Baptist  churches ; 
that  the  president  of  the  college,  also,  must  be 
a  Baptist.  Aside  from  the  provisions  made 
with  reference  to  the  denominational  relations 
of  trustees  and  president,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions made  nor  questions  asked  in  regard 
to  the  denominational  affiliations  of  teachers 
or  students. 

In  October,  1892,  Grand  Island  College 
opened  as  an  academy  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  A.  M.  Wilson.  Four  instructors 
assisted  the  president.  The  first  year  was  a 
disappointing  one.  It  was  generally  expected 
by  the  denomination  in  the  state,  that  the  col- 
lege buildings  would  be  thronged  with  stu- 
dents the  opening  day.  The  school  opened 
with  thirty-two  students  in  attendance.  The 
enrollment  increased  to  fifty  during  the  year. 

The  American  Baptist  Education  Society, 
which  represented  in  part  the  generosity  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  offered  $5,000  to  the 
new  college  on  condition  that  $15,000  more 
should  be  raised  in  Nebraska  by  January  1, 
1894.  It  was  stipulated  that  $10,000  of  the 
total  sum  might  be  used  for  current  expenses. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  about  $6,000 
of  the  $15,000  had  been  subscribed.  Then  the 
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financial  secretary  resigned  in  discourage 
ment.  Others'  connected  with  the  college 
tried  to  complete  the  canvass  for  funds,  but 
without  success.  The  teachers  were  not  paid  ; 
they  found  other  places  for  service  for  the 
year  ensuing;  the  president  resigned;  the  stu- 
dents scattered,  not  expecting  to  return. 

In  1893  Professor  George  Sutherland,  of 
Ottawa  University,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency and  continued  in  this  office  for  eighteen 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  coming  the  panic  of 
1893  was  in  full  blast.  The  college  owed 
$6,000,  with  some  of  the  creditors  clamoring 
for  their  money.  The  new  president  secured 
a  new  faculty ;  the  school  was  changed  from 
an  academy  to  a  college.  The  college  opened 
with  forty  students  in  attendance;  twenty-five 
additional  students  enrolled  during  the  year. 
The  most  important  thing  attempted  was  the 
completion  of  the  endowment  effort.  Of  the 
$9,000  needed  to  complete  the  $15,000,  $6,000 
was  pledged  in  one  evening  at  a  Baptist  state 
convention  in  Lincoln.  With  the  enthusiasm 
generated  by  this  success,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  the  remaining  $3,000.  Little  of  the 
amount  raised  at  this  time  could,  by  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  offer,  be  used  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  most  of  it  was  set  aside 
to  become  the  nucleus  of  an  adequate  endow- 
ment. In  scoring  this  success  the  college  made 
the  record  of  being  the  only  college  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  working  at  that 
time  under  an  offer  of  the  American  Baptist 
Education  Society,  that  raised  what  it  set  out 
to  raise  within  the  stipulated  time.  Every 
other  college  thus  working  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time. 

In  1896  another  effort  was  made  to  increase 
the  endowment.  During  the  summer  of  1895 
the  president  visited  many  cities,  in  many 
states,  and  concluded  that  the  east  would 
again  help  the  institution  if  its  needs  were 
strongly  presented.  At  the  close  of  his  in- 
vestigations he  called  on  the  secretary  of  tin- 
Education  Society  and  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  received  from  them  as- 
surance of  assistance.  The  college  thereupon 
received  a  grant  of  $7,500,  conditioned  on  its 
raising  the  supplementary  sum  of  $17,875. 
To  assist  in  securing  this  amount  the  Rev.  I  »r. 


A.  S.  Merrifield  was  emp  financial 

retary.  Dr.  Merrifield  was  indeed  an  apostle 
of  Christian  education.  He  solicited  for  the 
college  for  eleven  years  and  raised  altogether, 
for  all  purposes,  generally  in  small  amounts, 
over  8100,000.  He  and  the  president  working 
er  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount 
iry  to  secure  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ben 
tion  together  with  other  important  gifts  for 
current  expenses  and  equipment. 

Another  campaign  for  endowment  was  made 
in  1 ' '00.  The  amount  sought  was  835,000. 
The  American  Baptist  Education  Society, 
among  its  last  gifts  before  going  into  com- 
mission, pledged  $10,000  on  condition  that  the 
supplementary  sum  of  $25,000  should  be  rais- 
ed in  Nebraska.  The  campaign  for  this  Mini 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Merrifield. 
Excepting  the  city  of  Grand  Island  he  can- 
vassed the  whole  state  and  secured  $15,000. 
Grand  Island  alone  contributed  $11,000.  If 
there  had  been  no  shrinkage  in  the  pledges 
made  during  the  four  campaigns,  the  endow- 
ment in  1901  would  have  reached  $70,000. 

During  these  trying  years  several  gentle- 
men of  means  became  interested  in  the  in- 
stitution, chiefly  on  account  of  its  successful 
struggles  to  maintain  an  existence.  Mr.  J. 
V.  Hinchman  of  Iowa  bequeathed  $10,000 
for  endowment  and  instructed  his  executor  to 
pay  this  sum  to  the  college  at  his  death  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  all  the  college  debts  were 
paid.  To  assist  in  paying  these  debts,  which 
now  amounted  to  $15,000,  Mr.  I..  B.  Merri- 
field, of  Illinois,  pledged  $10,000.  (  >n  receipt 
of  this  gift  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Hinchman  was 
secured.  Struck  with  admiration  for  the  in- 
stitution that  could  live  and  thrieve  during 
the  Strenuous  years  between  1892  and 
Mr.  John  A.  T.  Hibbs,  of  Omaha,  gave  the 
college  cash,  bonds,  United  State-  certifii 
and  well  located  Lincoln  lot-  to  the  amount  of 

$15,000.      The  generosity  of   Mr.   Hibbs  made 

ile  the  construction  of  Hibbs  Hall.  <  'llier 

men  of  means  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  have 

made  Grand  Island  College  a  beneficiary  in 

their    wills.      If    these    wills,    which    ar< 
probated,   shall   yield   a   percentage   equal   tc 
those    that    have    already    been    probated,    the 
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future  of  the  college  will  be  very  bright  indeed. 

Up  to  June  6,  1911,  2,234  different  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  institution  and  are 
credited  to  the  following  departments :  col- 
lege, 233  ;  academy,  697 ;  normal,  247 ;  com- 
mercial, 269;  music,  750;  art,  49.  How  long 
each  of  these  students  remained  in  school 
would  be  difficult  to  compute.  On  the  aver- 
age 117  new  students  enrolled  each  year.  Ex- 
cluding music  students,  the  yearly  enrollment 
of  college  students  has  been  about  175.  In- 
cluding music  students  about  225  have  at- 
tended the  various  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. The  conservatory  of  music  attracts 
large  numbers,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
vitally  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  school 
and  its  increase  does  not  greatly  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  college. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sutherland  on 
June  10,  19.11,  Dr.  L.  A.  Garrison,  A.M., 
D.D.,  became  president.  For  the  five  years 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Grand  Island  Col- 
lege he  had  been  president  of  Central  Uni- 
versity at  Pella,  Iowa.  He  continued  with 
the  college  two  years.  During  his  presidency 
the  foundations  of  a  gymnasium  were  laid. 
Dr.  Garrison's  successor  was  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Taft,  D.D.  He  came  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Hastings  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  college.  He  employed 
many  of  the  methods  of  a  successful  pastor 
in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege and  succeeded  in  making  many  personal 
friends.  After  three  years  he  retired,  Nov- 
ember 1,  1917,  from  the  office  and  college. 
The  trustees  elected  as  his  successor  E.  F. 
Jorden,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Jorden  came 
to  the  college  with  an  enviable  reputation  as 
an  educator  and  college  builder.  He  had  been 
president  of  Sioux  Falls  College,  South  Da- 
kota, for  ten  years  and  had  done  great  work. 
His  plans  and  leadership  resulted  in  addition- 
al buildings  for  the  institution,  in  a  faculty 
of  capable  men  and  women,  and  in  a  large 
body  of  students.  He  is  energetically  devot- 
ing himself  to  Grand  Island  College.  The 
friends  of  Dr.  Jorden  and  the  friends  of  the 
college  believe  a  great  educational  work  is  to 
be  accomplished. 


Union  College.  Educational  work  among 
the  Seventh-day  Adventists  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  began  with  the  "Minnesota  Conference 
School,"  at  M-innneapolis,  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
This  school  was  held  three  years  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  church 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Lake 
street.  It  enrolled  each  year  over  one  hun- 
dred young  men  and  women  as  students.  From 
the  first,  the  accommodations  were  too  small 
and  were  otherwise  unsuitable,  hence  a  coun- 
cil was  held  at  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  May 
20,  1889,  to  plan  for  better  facilities.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Prescott,  president  of  Battle  Creek  College 
and  educational  secretary  of  the  denomina- 
tion ;  Pastor  A.  J.  Breed,  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  conference;  Pastors  W.  B.  White 
and  N.  P.  Nelson,  from  Dakota ;  Pastors 
H.  Grant,  Allen  Moon,  and  F.  L.  Mead, 
representing  the  Minnesota  conference;  and 
C.  C.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  Minneapolis 
school.  At  this  council  it  was  recommended 
that  the  several  conferences  of  the  northwest 
unite  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  well 
equipped  and  centrally  located  school,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  each  conference,  with 
power  to  act  in  the  matter  of  building  and 
opening  such  a  school.  The  committee  was 
called  to  meet  again  at  Owatonna  in  July, 
1889. 

The  meeting  thus  appointed  was  not  held. 
Before  the  time  arrived,  the  idea  had  entirely 
outgrown  its  original  form.  At  a  meeting 
held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  few  weeks  later, 
a  large  council  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  educational  institution  of  college  grade 
which  would  serve  all  the  conferences  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  general  confer- 
ence held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  col- 
lege, under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination, 
at  some  point  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Rocky  mountains.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  suitable  location. 
Invitations,  accompanied  by  promises  of  a 
substantial  bonus,  were  received  from  various 
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cities  in  Iowa,  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska. The  committee  spent  some  time  in 
investigating  these  places,  and  considering  the 

advantages  offered.  While  the  question  of  a 
central  location  with  reference  to  the  territory 
from  which  the  patronage  was  expected  was 
regarded  as  an  important  one.  there  were 
other  considerations  also  that  were  deemed  to 
be  weighty.  The  general  atmosphere  of  the 
community  and  its  attitude  toward  education 
in  general  are  important  features  in  deciding 
a  question  of  this  character.  It  was  found 
that  while  Lincoln  was  comparatively  a  new 
city,  it  was  at  the  front  in  its  efforts  to  ad- 


citizens  of  Lincoln  and  vicinity  donated  three 
hundred  a  ind,  three  and  three  fourths 

miles  southeast  of  the  state  capitol,  and  the 
general   conferem  i  .  ■  nth- 

day  Adventists  gave  a  bond  of  one  thousand 

dollar^   to  erect,  by  July    1.    1911,  huildii 
cost    not    less   than    seventy    thousand    dollars. 
The  raising  of  funds  and  the  erection  of  the 
buildings   were   under   the   direction   of   A.    R. 

Henry,  agent  and  attorney-in-fact  for  the 
general  conference.  \V.  C.  Sisley  was  the 
architect    and    superintendent    of    the    work. 

Pastor  J.  P.  Gardiner,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska conference,  and  J.   .M.   Morrison,  one 
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vance  the  well  being  of  its  citizens.  Its 
substantial  school  buildings,  its  many  and 
well  built  churches,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  three  universities  already,  with  a 
prospect  that  this  number  would  soon  1 
creased,  testified  to  the  interest  of  its  citizens 
in  education  and  religion.  These  consider- 
ations, together  with  the  hearty  interest  shown 
in  the  project  by  leading  citizens  and  the 
offer  of  very  substantial  aid.  led  the  commit- 
•  a  meeting  held  at  Knoxville.  Iowa.  June 
28,  1S90,  to  determine  upon  the  city  of  Lincoln 
as  the  location  of  the  new  institution,  which 
was  afterwards  named  Union  (  The 


of  the  first  builders  at  College  View,  with 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  labored 
strenuously   for  th(  of  the  enterprise. 

(  )n   April    10.   1890,  ground  was  broken   for 
the  main  college  building,  and  on   May  3d  the 
first    Stone   was   laid.      There  were  many   diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  all  were  overcome,  and 
the  buildings  were  reads    for  dedication 
tember  24,  1891.     (  »n  that  occasion  the  i  ' 
with  a   seating  capacity  of   live  hundred, 
tilled   to   overflowing   with   citizens    from   Lin- 
coln. College  View,  and  the  surrounding 
try.     Pastor   <  >.    \    '  »lsen,   pn  f   the 

Seventh-Day    Adventist    general    • 
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presided,  and  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer. 
Professor  Wm.  P.  Aylsworth,  of  Cotner  Uni- 
versity, conducted  the  scripture  reading. 
W.  S.  Siley  presented  to  the  trustees  the  keys 
of  the  college  buildings,  accompanying  the 
presentation  with  a  history  of  the  work  of 
building.  A.  R.  Henry,  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  received  the  keys  and  responded  in  an 
appropriate  address.  The  chief  address  of  the 
occasion  was  delivered  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Prescott,  the  first  president  of  Union  College. 
In  this  address  he  emphasized  the  three  lead- 
ing features  of  Christian  education  as  consist- 
ing of  the  study  of  God's  word  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  study  of  His  works  in 
nature,  and  the  study  of  His  dealings  with 
men  and  nations  as  revealed  in  history.  Chan- 
cellor James  H.  Canfield,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  followed  with  an  appropriate  speech 
of  welcome,  delivered  in  his  happiest  manner. 
The  dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Pastor 
Uriah  Smith,  editor  of  the  Review  and  Herald, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  Pastor  W.  B.  White,  pres- 
ident of  the  Nebraska  conference. 

The  first  board  of  managers  and  the  first 
faculty  of  Union  College  were  as  follows : 

Board  of  managers:  A.  R.  Henry,  presi- 
dent; W.  C.  Sisley,  secretary;  W.  B.  White, 
J.  P.  Gardiner,  J.  H.  Morrison,  A.  J.  Breed, 
W.  W.  Prescott.  Faculty :  William  W.  Pres- 
cott, president ;  James  W.  Loughhead,  prin- 
cipal;  Charles  C.  Lewis,  higher  English  and 
Hebrew  ;  E.  I_.  Stewart,  mathematics  ;  John  A. 
Bobbs,  biblical  history  and  literature  (died 
the  day  before  school  opened)  ;  C.  Walter  Ir- 
win, Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  George  A. 
Droll,  natural  sciences ;  Joel  C.  Rogers,  gen- 
eral history;  O.  A.  Johnson,  Scandinavian 
department ;  Professor  Severin,  German  de- 
partment ;  Ida  E.  Rankin,  preceptress ;  Mrs. 
Cora  M.  Loughhead,  assistant  in  English  lan- 
guage; Mrs.  Lydia  M.  Droll,  assistant  in 
Latin;  Angelia  Washburn,  assistant  in  math- 
ematics; Effie  M.  Rankin,  superintendent  of 
domestic  department ;  Alma  J.  Warren,  phys- 
ical culture ;  Lars  Nelson,  steward. 

When  Union  College  was  founded  there 
were  only  two  or  three  farm  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  and  no  trees  but  a  few  locusts  and 


cottonwoods  on  the  campus.  Now  College 
View  is  a  pleasant  village  of  about  seventeen 
hundred  inhabitants,  well  shaded  with  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees.  It  is  far  enough  from 
the  city  to  avoid  its  noise  and  smoke  and  ex- 
citement, yet  near  enough  to  obtain  its  benefits. 
By  its  charter  no  saloon  can  ever  be  erected, 
nor  intoxicating  drinks  be  sold,  within  its 
limits.  Electric  cars  run  between  the  campus 
and  Lincoln,  thus  connecting  sufficiently  the 
village  with  the  city. 

The  college  campus  consists  of  twenty-two 
acres  upon  elevated  ground,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  in  every  direction,  and  over- 
looking the  city  of  Lincoln.  The  grounds 
have  a  natural  slope,  thus  affording  perfect 
drainage,  and  are  carpeted  with  blue  grass  and 
clover  sod,  dotted  with  trees,  thus  producing 
a  restful  and  pleasing  effect.  The  main  build- 
ing stands  well  forward  in  the  midst  of  the 
campus,  and  is  flanked  by  North  and  South 
halls,  retiring  modestly  a  little  to  the  east. 

The  main  college  building  is  80  x  140  feet, 
four  stories  in  height.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower,  which  was  furnished  by  the  students 
with  a  two  thousand  pound  bell.  North  hall 
is  130  x  68  feet,  four  stories  in  height.  South 
hall  consists  of  the  main  part,  38  feet  square, 
with  two  wings,  each  36x60  feet.  All  of 
these  buildings  are  veneered  with  pressed  brick, 
and  have  stone  basement  and  trimmings,  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  them 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  matter  of  heating  and  proper  ven- 
tilation and  to  other  sanitary  conditions.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  one  centrally  located 
boiler  house,  a  building  covering  about  one 
hundred  feet  square,  with  laundry  and  electric 
light  plant  all  under  one  roof.  The  class 
rooms  of  the  main  building  are  large,  well 
lighted,  and  steam  heated.  The  chapel  is  a 
beautiful  room,  seated  with  opera  chairs,  with 
accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  stu- 
dents. In  the  main  building,  besides  chapel 
and  class  rooms,  are  the  business  office,  pres- 
ident's office,  the  faculty  room,  laboratories, 
library  and  reading  room,  music  rooms,  gym- 
nasium, museum,  and  book  store.  The  dor- 
mitory, or  South  hall,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
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is  a  comfortable  substantial  structure,  located 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  college  building.  The 
buildings  are  all  heated  with  steam  and  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  are  provided  with  bath 
rooms  and  a  perfect  sewerage  system,  so  that 
everything  possible  is  done  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  students.  Fire  escapes 
are  providing  for  each  building,  and  a  well- 
organized  system  of  fire  protection  is  main- 
tained. 

The  Nebraska  Sanitarium  stands  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  main  college  building.  Originally, 
it  was  built  as  a  dormitory  for  young  men,  and 
was  called  North  hall ;  but  as  academies  and 
intermediate  schools  were  established  in  the 
different  conferences  tributary  to  Union  Col- 
lege, thus  accommodating  many  of  the  pre- 
paratory students,  this  building  was  not  so 
much  needed  for  its  original  purpose,  and  was 
leased  to  the  Nebraska  Sanitarium  Associa- 
tion in  1896,  and  finally  sold  to  the  same  as- 
sociation in  1905. 

The  entire  property,  as  estimated  by  ap- 
praisers appointed  by  the  state,  was  originally 
valued  at  $305,000.  The  college  property  now, 
since  the  sale  of  the  building  for  sanitarium 
purposes,  is  valued  at  about  $200,000. 

When  William  W.  Prescott  resigned  the 
presidency  Charles  C.  Lewis,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  higher  English,  was 
appointed.  He  continued  in  office  until  the 
summer  of  1910.  When  he  resigned  the 
trustees  elected  as  his  successor  Frederick 
Griggs  who  was  at  the  time  general  secretary 
of  education  for  the  church  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Griggs  in  1914  re- 
tired from  the  college  to  take  up  again  the 
work  of  secretary  of  the  general  educational 
board.  The  trustees  elected  Henry  A.  Morri- 
son, A.M.,  president.  Professor  Morrison 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, a  member  of  the  faculty  and  head  of 
the  department  of  mathematics.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administrative  work  of  the  col- 
lege Mr.  Morrison  retains  the  direction  of 
the  mathematical  work.  There  has  been  an 
encouraging  and  substantial  growth  in  the  coL. 
lege  from  year  to  year  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history.  The  gains  have  been  especially 
marked  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.     A 


building  for  the  bakery  business  has 
erected  at  a  cost  including  the  equipment,  of 
$10,000.  A  modern  dairy  bam  has  been  put 
up  at  a  cost  of  $6,400  and  a  herd  of  especially 
fine  cattle  lias  been  developed.  For  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  barn  was  constructed  it  is 
regarded  by  good  judges  as  one  of  the 
to  be  found  anywhere.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  about  $15,000  has 
spent  in  repairing  and  improving  tbe  buildings. 
During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  students  of  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  began  in  September,  1891, 
there  has  gone  out  about  two  hundred  teachers 
and  students  as  missionaries.  Twenty-five  of 
this  number  have  gone  to  foreign  fields  with- 
in the  last  four  years.  The  college  during  the 
last  three  years  raised  the  money  and  paid  off 
debts  of  $72,000.  This  effort  took  off  a  heavy 
burden  as  it  placed  the  institution  free  of  any 
debt.  The  president,  faculty,  and  teachers 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
debts.  And  more  particularly  do  they  rejoice 
that  this  condition  gives  them  the  time  and 
freedom  to  devote  their  thought  and  energy  to 
the  development  of  the  institution.  It  enables 
them  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Union 
College  shall  occupy  the  place  and  possess  the 
strength  for  which  they  have  been  hoping  and 
striving  from  the  day  it  was  determined  at 
Knoxville,  Iowa.  June  28,  1890,  to  establish 
and  maintain  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers'  E 
[NARY  (Normal),  Seward,  Nebraska.  This 
institution  was  founded,  1893,  by  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  states.  The  organization  was 
the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  such  a  school  in 
the  west  other  than  tbe  one  at  Addison,  Illi- 
nois. Four  members  of  St.  John's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  of  Seward,  Nebraska,  offered 
twenty  acres  of  ground  and  $8,000,  and  the 
college  was  located  at  this  point.  The  donors 
to  this  fund  were  Herman  Dicrs.  J,  I". 
Goehner,  O.  E.  Bernecker,  and  P.  Goehner. 
The  present  board  of  trustees  is  as  follows: 
The  Rev.  C.  II.  Becker.  t  :  the  Rev.  II. 

Miessler,  secretary.  Columbus,   Nebraska;  O 
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E.  Bernecker,  J.  F.  Goehner,  Herman  Diers, 
and  Paul  Herpolsheimer,  treasurer,  all  of 
Seward,  Nebraska.  The  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  the  Rev.  Prof.  Weller,  director;  Prof. 
J.  A.  F.  Strieter;  Prof.  Karl  Haase,  professor 
of  music;  Prof.  H.  B.  Fehner;  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Aug.  Schuelke;  Prof.  J.  T.  Link;  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Paul  Reuter.  The  growth  of  the  school 
has  been  steady  and  satisfactory.  From  an  en- 
rollment of  fourteen  the  first  year,  the  number 
has  increased  each  year,  until  last  year  the 
number  was  120.  Most  of  these  students 
come  from  Nebraska,  some  from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  South  Dako- 
ta, Minnesota,  and  Germany.  The  principal 
business  of  the  college  is  the  fitting  of  teachers 
for  parochial  schools,  the  course  of  training 
being  about  the  same  as  in  the  Nebraska  state 
normals,  with  the  addition  of  religion  and 
music.  A  teachers'  training  school  is  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  college.  The 
main  building,  lecture  hall,  containing  six  class 
rooms,  a  large  (36x80  feet)  assembly  hall, 
library  rooms,  office,  etc.,  is  built  of  brick. 
The  second  building,  the  oldest,  has  a  number 
of  small  and  one  large  music  room,  living 
rooms,  dormitory,  lavatories,  etc.  A  boarding 
hall  and  hospital  are  maintained,  well  equipped 
to  care  for  150  scholars.  The  demand  for 
teachers  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Prof.  George  Weller,  who  was  the  first 
teacher  of  the  college  in  1894,  is  the  president 
of  the  faculty.  He  was  born  January  8,  1860, 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Shortly  after  the 
war  was  closed  his  parents  moved  to  New 
York  City  and  after  a  short  time  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  where  the  son  received  his 
training  in  the  parochial  school  of  St.  Paul's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  he  entered  Concordia  college  of 
the  Missouri  synod  at  Fort  Wayne.  After 
graduating  he  took  a  theological  course  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  Concordia  Seminary,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1882  and  took  charge  of 
the  Lutheran  church  and  school  at  Marysville, 
near  Staplehurst,  Nebraska.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  elected  as  first  teacher  of 
the  new  institution  at  Seward,  the  Lutheran 
Seminary.  He  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss 
Clara  Eirich,  of  Nashville,  Illinois.    The  chil- 


dren born  to  them  are  John,  Hulda,  George, 
Elsie,  Helen,  Anna,  Paula,  Raymond,  and  Al- 
fred. John,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  department  of  civil  engineering,  is 
engaged  on  the  Panama  canal.  He  achieved 
considerable  fame  as  captain  of  the  football 
team  of  the  university  in  1907.  George  is 
one  of  the  teachers  of  St.  Paul's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  parochial  school  at  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana. 

The  Rev.  Carl  H.  Becker  became  president 
of  the  college  board  of  trustees  and  supervisors 
in  1901,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  district  of  the  Missouri  synod,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  had  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  district  synod  since  1891  up  to 
his  election  as  president.  The  Nebraska  dis- 
trict, one  of  the  twenty  districts  of  the  Mis- 
souri synod,  was  organized  in  1882,  and 
elected  as  its  first  president  the  Rev.  John 
Hilgendorf,  Arlington  Nebraska,  and  as  sec- 
retary the  Rev.  John  Meyer,  Davenport,  Ne- 
braska, who  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 
The  district  synod  is  composed  of  147  min- 
isters, 208  organized  congregations,  and  75 
missions.  The  communicants  number  23,877, 
and  the  total  adherents,  42,028.  There  are 
168  parochial  schools  in  the  district.  Of  these 
55  are  taught  by  parochial  school  teachers, 
the  others  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective 
congregations,  instructing  4,953  children.  The 
Missouri  synod  has  from  its  very  beginning,  in 
1847,  recognized  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
day  school.  As  the  state  cannot  provide  it  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  congregations  and  the 
pastors  of  this  synod  considered  it  their  duty 
to  supply  what  the  state  cannot  and  shall  not 
supply  according  to  Scriptures  and  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country.  Parochial  schools  were 
taught  and  are  taught  by  the  clergy  of  the  Mis- 
souri synod  so  long  as  the  congregation  is  not 
in  position  to  engage  a  teacher  for  that  pur- 
pose. Synod  maintains  large  institutions  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  furnishing  well 
trained  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools. 
These  institutions  and  schools  are  provided  for 
by  free  offerings  and  collections  of  the  congre- 
gations. They  are  maintained  not  from  opposi- 
tion to  the  state  school.  The  Lutherans  will- 
ingly pay  their  public  school  taxes  as  citizens 
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who  love  their  country  and  "seek  the  peace 
of  the  city."  But  they  consider  as  most  im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  their  children 
Christian  education,  not  merely  instruction  in 
religion,  but  Christian  training  and  nurture. 
Scripture  teaches,  experience  verifies,  and 
schoolmen  who  have  grown  up  with  and  he- 
come  renowned  by  their  success  in  the  state 
school  work,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  not  brought  up  in  the  mir- 


Lutheran  seminary.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kmd  in  Nebraska.  The  denomination  main- 
tains an  orphans'  home  al  Fremont 

York  College.  York  College,  York,  Ne- 
braska, is  owned  and  operated  by  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

An  eduational  institution  was  talked  of 
as  early  as  the  co  at  Grand  Island, 

which  was  in  1876,  hut  nothing  was  really  ac- 
complished  till    1886,   when  an  academy   was 


York  College 


ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  is  morally 
defective.  Therefore  these  Lutherans  main- 
tain the  Christian  day  school,  and  93,890 
children  are  educated  in  the  2,100  parochial 
schools  of  the  Missouri  synod,  which  is  one 
of  the  Lutheran  Synods  of  our  country  laying 
great  stress  on  the  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren. For  this  reason  it  maintains  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  among 
others,  its  institution  at  Seward.  Nebraska,  the 


founded  at  Gibbon.  This  school  was  in  oper- 
ation for  four  years.  C.  M.  Brooke,  J.  F.  Lef- 
ler,  and  F.  W.  Jones  following  each  other  as 
principal.  In  1890  the  institution  was  located 
at  York,  a  full  collegiate  department  being 
added.  York  College  has  grown  at  a  rapid 
rge,  D.D.,  served  as  president  for 
the  first  tour  years  ;  \V.  S.  Reese.  1  >.D.,  for  the 
next  three  \ears.  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Win. 
!•"..  Schcll.  A.M..  D.l).     M.  O.  McLaughlin  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time. 
Under  his  administration  the  college  has  rap- 
idly come  into  the  front  rank  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  state.  Collegiate,  academy,  nor- 
mal, pharmacy,  business,  music,  oratory,  and 
art  departments  are  maintained.  The  college 
has  three  good  buildings.  The  equipments  are 
first  class  in  every  respect.  It  has  state  rec- 
ognition and  issues  all  grades  of  state  certif- 
icates. Its  assets  will  reach  about  $135,000. 
The  surroundings  are  ideal,  the  advantages  are 
second  to  none,  and  the  rates  are  exceedingly 
low.  Many  graduates  have  already  gone  forth 
from  its  halls,  and  are  doing  a  good  and  hon- 
orable part  in  the  business  and  professional 
work  of  the  great  world.  The  enrollment  of 
adult  students  for.  the  last  year  was  over  five 
hundred.  When  Dr.  Schell  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  college  to  accept  the  office 
of  educational  secretary  for  the  denomination 
the  board  of  trustees  elected  as  his  successor 
M.  O.  McLaughlin  of  Omaha.  President 
McLaughlin  was  at  the  time  of  his  election  the 
minister  of  the  United  Brethren  church  in 
that  city.  The  work  in  all  departments  of  the 
college  has  continued  to  grow,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  institution  for  earnest  and  de- 
voted work  has  constantly  increased.  Presi- 
dent McLaughlin  and  those  associated  with 
him  understand  the  demands  upon  the  college 
as  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  they 
are  measuring  up  to  the  demand  in  a  masterful 
way.  The  years,  as  they  come  and  go,  are 
seeing  the  endowment  increasing,  the  student 
body  enlarging  and  the  influence  of  the  college 
extending. 

Nebraska  Central  College.  Nebraska 
Central  College,  Central  City,  Nebraska,  is 
owned,  maintained,  and  conducted  by  an  or- 
ganization of  the  Friends  in  Nebraska.  The 
organization  was  made  early  in  the  year  1S96 
The  articles  of  incorporation  were  signed  Oc- 
tober 4,  1898.  The  corporate  name  of  the  or- 
ganization which  controls  the  college  is  "The 
Nebraska  Church  and  Educational  Association 
of  Friends."  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  or- 
ganization are  presented  in  these  words : 
"To  establish  and  maintain  at  Central  City, 
Nebraska,  an  educational  institution  for  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  of 


such  grade  and  character  as  the  situation  may 
demand  and  the  patronage  justify."    The  prop- 
erty was  deeded  to  the  Association  of  Friends 
free  from  obligations  of  all  kinds.     Thus  the 
people  of  the  church  secured  the  property  at 
Central  City  free  of  charges  of  every  kind. 
This  freedom  from  debt  in  the  beginning  has 
had  much  to  do  in  determininng  the  financial 
policy  of  the  church  towards  the  college  and, 
also,  the  policy  of  the  institution  itself.      The 
officers   and   trustees   of   the  Association   of 
Friends  were  made  an  executive  board  and  to 
this  body  was  committed  the  management  of 
the  college.     The  doors  of  the  institution  were 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  Sep- 
tember, 1899.     The  college  was  continued  un- 
der the  management  of  the  executive  board 
until  1908.     At  this  time  the  Nebraska  Yearly    ., 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  organ- 
ized.    When  this  was  accomplished  the  col- 
lege was  placed  under  its  care.       From  that 
date  the  college  has  represented  the  educational 
work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.       Besides  the 
main  building  the  college  owns  a  boys'  dor- 
mitory and  a  dormitory  for  girls.     Besides  the 
college   courses   the   institution   maintains   an 
academy.     Both  the  college  and  the  academy 
are  accredited  to  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
From  May,   1904,  until  June  1,   1917,  Elie 
H.  Parisho,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  was  president.  Pro- 
fessor   Parisho    resigned    and    the   board    of 
trustees  on  January  8,  1917,  elected  Homer  J. 
Coppock,  A.B.,  A.M.,  to  the  position.       The 
institution  prospered  under  the  administration 
of  President  Parisho  and  the  earnest,  devoted 
work  is  being  continued  under  the  leadership 
of    President   Coppock.     The  first   class   was 
graduated   in   1903,  and  year  by  year  since 
that  date  the  alumni  have  been  increased.     A 
campaign  conducted  by  the  Nebraska  Yearly 
Meeting  for  funds  for  the  college  and  for  the 
church  extension  work  was  closed  August  15, 
1917.     The  net  result  for  the  college  was  $50,- 
886.75.     This  is  considered  a  good   founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  endowment  fund. 

Luther  College.  The  founding  of  Luther 
Academy  at  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  was  inspired 
by  the  ideas  and  ideals  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "No  people  that  neglects  the 
training  of  the  ideal  side  of  man's  nature  can 
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prosper.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  our  church 
in  the  state  recognized  this  fact,  and  acted  . 
cordingly.  As  soon  as  a  rude  shanty  or  sod 
house  on  the  plains  was  built  they  planned 
for  a  congregation  and  a  church.  In  less 
than  twenty  years  they  were  ready  for  the 
second  step,  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion." 

So  far  as  history  makes  any  record,  the 
first  person  to  give  expression  to  the  idea  that 
an  institution  of  learning  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished was  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Nordling. 
Mr.  Xordling  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Larson  were 
strolling  about  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  college  buildings  now  stand  when  he  said 
to  Mr.  Larson;  "What  a  beautiful  site  for  a 
school?"  In  the  summer  of  1882,  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Nyquist  came  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  at  Malmo.  He  aided  in  establishing 
Gustavus  College  in  St.  Peters,  Minnesota,  and 
was  very  much  interested  in  having  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  of  like  character  in  Ne- 
braska. The  need  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  was  discussed  publicly  first  at  a 
mission  meeting  held  near  York,  Nebraska,  in 
November,  1882. 

A  committee  to  take  up  the  question  was 
appointed.  It  consisted  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Ny- 
quist, C.  J.  E.  Harterus,  and  E.  A.  Fogelstrom. 
After  investigation  and  consideration  of  the 
advantages  of  different  places  the  committee 
agreed  in  March,  1883,  to  locate  the  college  at 
Wahoo.  It  was  stipulated  that  $6,000  should 
be  raised  in  Wahoo  and  $4,000  by  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise  in  the  churches  in  Mead, 
Swedeburg,  and  Malmo.  This  $10,000  with 
the  campus  of  ten  acres  where  the  buildings 
now  stand,  were  the  material  beginnings  of 
Luther  College.  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  filled  March  29,  1883.  Plans  for  the 
main  building  were  accepted  the  first  of  May 
of  that  year.  The  corner-stone  for  the  south 
wing  of  the  building  was  laid  July  23.  1883. 
The  school  was  opened  for  students  October 
18,  1883.  The  roll  for  the  first  year  contained 
the  names  of  thirty-seven  students.  The  be- 
ginning years  were  in  some  respects  especially 
difficult.  The  Swedish  churches  were  not  many 
in  number  at  that  day  in  Nebraska  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  contribute  money 


to  build  and  maintain  an  institution  v 
paratively  small.     But  those  who  had  entered 
into   this  college   enti  rj  i  ed   the   many 

difficulties  with  faith  and  hope,  with  coui 

and  intelligence,  with  zeal  and  determination. 
Debts   were  paid,  money   was  raised,  stu. 
were  found,  buildings  were  erected,  equipped, 
and  supplied,  a  library  was  started,  a  reading 
room  was  arranged,  and  of  study  were 

constructed. 

The  academy  sent  out  the  first  class  of 
graduates,  nine  in  number,  at  the  commence- 
ment, May  20,  1886.  The  Rev.  Martin  Noyd 
was  the  first  president,  who.  with  Prof.  S.  M. 
Hill,  did  the  academic  work  for  the  first  few- 
years.  As  the  years  have  come  and  gone  new 
and  additional  courses  of  study  and  depart- 
ments of  work  have  been  added,  the  number 
of  students  has  increased,  the  interests  of  the 
college  have  taken  hold  of  the  people  in  whose 
behalf  the  institution  was  established,  and  the 
circle  of  influence  has  continued  to  enlarge. 
The  completion  of  the  new  building  in  1903 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  college  and 
most  naturally  that  event  linked  the  past  with 
the  future  of  the  institution.  The  dedication 
of  the  building  after  twenty  years  of  life  and 
work  gave  an  opportunity  to  recount  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken  during  that  period.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  calling  up  memories  of  the 
past  and  looking  to  the  successes  of  the  future. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  tin 
were  Dr.  C.  A.  Swanson  of  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas; Dr.  Nord,  the  first  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Johnson,  who  was 
president  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  dedica- 
tion. The  years  which  have  followed  this 
planting  of  a  mile-tone  which  marks  a 
in  the  progress  in  the  institution  have  been 
full  of  hope  and  accomplishments.  The  roll 
of  student^  from  year  to  year  shows  a  slow 
and  at  the  same  time  a  healthy  and  appreciable 
growth.  The  policy  of  the  institution  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  maintain  a  faculty 
of  men  and  women  of  religious  faith  and 
character,  of  intellectual  sight  ami  insigl 
mental  ability  and  intelligei  ducational 

vision    and    ideals,    and    of    moral    earn. 
and    appreciation.       These     fundamental    and 
outstanding  charai  have 
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at  no  time  in  the  history  been  more  marked 
and  distinctly  recognized  than  at  the  present 
time  under  the  presidency  and  leadership  of 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Seashore.  President  Seashore 
cultivates  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
guided  and  tempered  by  aspirations  for  the 
best  and  the  highest  things  in  life  and  con- 
duct, and  inspired  by  the  sanctions  of  things 
divine  and  eternal. 

Among  the  teachers  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  college  we  find  Dr.  S.  M.  Hill, 
who  was  faithful  to  his  duties  for  thirty-two 
years.  He  is  professor  emeritus  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  long  and  devoted  services  re- 
ceives a  pension.'  Mrs.  J.  H.  Foldman  served 
faithfully  and  endeared  herself  to  the  students 
by  twenty-three  years'  continuous  work. 
President  O.  J.  Johnson,  D.D.,  now  president 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  was  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  Luther  College  for  twelve 
years. 

During  the  last  seven  years  the  Park 
Association  has  greatly  beautified  the  campus, 
giving  it  a  very  inviting  appearance.  The 
park-like  appearance  and  conditions  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  community.  At  the  present 
time  the  college  is  represented  on  the  foreign 
mission  fields  in  the  continents  by  twenty-one 
persons  who  have  been  students.  One  who  is 
familiar  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  college 
says  that  no  one  can  estimate  the  influences 
for  good  which  have  been  exerted  during  the 
thirty-four  years  of  the  history  of  the  college. 
He  adds  that  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  on  the 
earth  that  is  not  a  little  better  because  of  the 
training  men  and  women  have  received  in  her 
chapel  and  class-rooms.  The  long  file  of  the 
farmers,  merchants,  bankers,  salesmen,  doc- 
tors, engineers,  professors,  teachers,  artists, 
ministers,  and  missionaries  is  a  record  ot 
which  any  institution  may  well  be  proud. 
Luther  College  has  been  an  honor  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  supported  it,  to  the  devoted  men 
and  women  who  have  made  up  her  faculty,  to 
the  city  of  Wahoo,  and  to  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. 

University  of  Omaha.  The  college  cata- 
logue for  1915-1916  gives  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  beginning  and  progress 
of    this    institution   of    learning:     "The   Uni- 


versity of  Omaha  owes  its  existence  to  a  felt 
need  for  an  institution  of  learning  in  Omaha. 
Such  an  institution  could  not  well  have  its 
origin  elsewhere  than  in  the  spirit  of  philan- 
throphy  and  devotion  to  civic  welfare.  Actu- 
ated by  this  spirit  and  by  a  conviction  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  action,  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative citizens,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1908,  organized  a  board  of  trustees  and  began 
the  active  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the 
founding  of  a  university  under  Christian 
ideals  and  influences  but,  at  the  same  time 
free  from  ecclesiastical  control.  The  board 
of  trustees  was  incorporated  on  October  8th, 
1908.  The  articles  of  incorporation  defined 
the  object  for  which  the  university  was 
founded  in  the  following  terms :  The  object 
of  this  incorporation  shall  be  to  establish,  en- 
dow, conduct  and  maintain  a  University  for 
the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  educa- 
tion, such  as  is  usually  contemplated  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  under  such  influences 
as  will  lead  to  the  highest  type  of  Christian 
character  and  citizenship,  with  the  Bible  as 
supreme  authority." 

The  university  was  opened  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  November  14,  1909.  The 
ground  and  buildings  are  in  the  city  of  Omaha 
at  3612  North  Twenty-fourth  street.  Early 
in  1916  the  trustees  secured  an  option  on 
forty  acres  of  land  as  a  site  for  the  institu- 
tion and  for  new  buildings. 

As  soon  as  the  option  was  secured  the  trus- 
tees began  a  campaign  for  funds  with  which 
to  erect  buildings.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
trustees  to  erect  at  first  two  buildings  on  the 
new  site.  It  was  planned  that  each  building 
would  cost  about  $50,000.  George  A.  Joslin 
started  the  subscription  with  $25,000,  and 
other  enterprising  citizens  were  ready  to  aid 
with  equal  liberality.  Before  all  the  plans 
had  been  matured  and  before  many  steps  had 
been  taken  to  carry  this  work  to  a  successful 
end  the  war  in  Europe  came  on  and  condi- 
tions changed.  Instead  of  occupying  the  new 
site  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  campus  where  it  was  started.  The 
grounds  contain  the  John  Jacobs  gymnasium, 
and  Joslyn  hall.  The  gymnasium  is  modern 
and  well   equipped.     When   it  is  used  as  an 
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auditorium  about  1000  people  can  be  seated. 
Joslyn  hall  houses  the  chapel,  college  offices, 
class  rooms,  laboratories,  library,  and  art 
rooms.  Mr.  joslyn's  $25,000  was  the  first 
subscription  to  the  building.  With  the  fur- 
nishing the  building  cost  $175,000.  As  soon 
as  the  war  conditions  will  permit  a  ■ 
will  he  made  for  productive  endowment.  Small 
sums  have  already  been  contributed  for  en- 
dowment. Also  provision  has  already  been 
made  in  the  wills  of  some  citizens  to  this 
worthy  end.  The  Stoddard  scholarship  and 
the  Spalding  scholarship  have  become  perma- 
nent endowments.  While  the  Omaha  Theo- 
logical Seminary  has  no  legal  or  organic  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Omaha  the  two 
institutions  work  together  by  interchange  of 
instruction  and  academic  credits.  The  uni- 
versity sustains  a  course  of  study  for  students 
who  expect  to  take  the  regular  medical  course 
of  study  and  to  practice  the  profession.  There 
is  maintained  likewise  a  school  of  law.  For 
the  college  years  1916-1917  the  enrolment,  in- 
cluding the  students  in  the  summer  school, 
was  386. 

Among  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Nebraska  the  University  of  Omaha  occupies 
a  unique  position  in  some  respects.  Nearly 
all  of  its  students  are  from  the  homes  of 
Omaha  people.  Because  of  this  condition 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  college  are  local 
and  are  to  be  solved  by  the  people  of  the  city. 

The  university  has  the  following  depart- 
ments :  Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  art,  home 
economics,  law,  and  medical  preparatory.  It 
is  authorized  to  confer  the  bachelor  of  arts 
and  the  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  and  also, 
the  master  of  arts  and  master  of  science  de- 
grees. The  policy  of  the  university  has  been 
to  maintain  a  faculty  of  earnest,  devoted  call- 
able men  and  women,  whose  lives,  teachings, 
and  influence  have  been  pronounced  for  cul- 
ture, for  scholarship,  ami  for  character.  I 
dent  Daniel  K.  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Dean  Walter 
N.  Halsey.  M.  V.  and  .Miss  Selma  Anderson 
have  been  with  the  institution  from  the  open- 
ing day.  Other  members  of  the  faculty  for 
a  shorter  time  have  been  equally  loyal  and  de- 
voted.    The   growth    in    equipment    and    en- 


largement in  every  department  insures  a  fu- 
ture of  g  ulm 

w'm.i.i,  I  Iaj  i ..     Brownell  I  [all,  an  Epis- 
copal boarding  school   for  girls,  wa 
September  17,   1863,  and  is  in  point 

tinUOUS     existence    the  |    the 

state.     When,   in    1860,   the    Rev.   Joseph   C. 
Talbot  was  coi  i  bishop  of  the  North- 

west, he  found    three   pari  hes    in    Nebraska 

territory.  One  of  these  was  at  Nebraska 
City.  On  the  site  of  old  Fort  Kearney,  now 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  Nebraska  City, 
Still  stands  the  old  church  which  awaited  his 
ministrations.  lie  decided  to  found  a  girls' 
boarding  school  in  or  near  the  city  of  <  " 
Between  Omaha  and  Florence,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Omaha,  lay  Saratoga, 
then  fraught  with  as  many  civic  possibilities 
as  its  northern  or  southern  neighbor.  Numer 
ous  springs  abounded.  Why  should  not 
Saratoga  become  a  second  Saratoga  Springs? 
In  1859  an  enterprising  group  of  men  formed 
a  company  and  erected  (on  paper)  a  town 
called  Saratoga  Springs.  On  the  main  street 
they  built  a  hotel  located  at  what  is  now 
Twenty-fourth  street  and  Grand  avenue.  As  it 
proved  more  a  resort  for  summer  than  a  sum- 
mer resort,  the  hotel  was  closed  after  th< 
season.  In  1861  Bishop  Talbot  bought  the 
property  for  $3500  for  his  school.  As  a 
large  part  of  the  purchase  money  came  from 
Connecticut  the  school  was  named  in  honor 
of  its  bishop,  "Brownell"  Hall.  The  young 
ladies  were  not  permitted,  for  fear  of  Indians, 
to  visit  tin-  various  springs,  except  in  groups. 

The  weekly  Nebraskian,  of  Omaha,  of  Sep- 
tember IS,  1863,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  opening  of  Brownell  Hall: 

"We  witnessed  yesterday  the  opening  i 
cises   of   Brownell    Hall,   the  new   Episcopal 
Seminary,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Omaha. 

"The  institution,  we  are  happy  to  state,  com- 

der  the  most  favorable  auspices.  It 

onsisting  of   Re\     O.  C 

A  \1..    Principal;   Miss    Helen    M.    I.id- 

diard.    Miss    M.    Louise  Gillmore,  assistants; 

Miss  Sarah   1.  Miser.  Music  T  ind  is 

we  believe,  upon  a  sound  finani  ial  b;    is,     The 

present  buildings  have  thirty   four  room 
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can  accommodate  thirty  boarders.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  this  number  will  be  ob- 
tained in  a  few  weeks." 

The  school  opened  with  pupils  from  Ne- 
braska City  and  vicinity,  Bellevue,  Florence, 
Omaha,  Fontanelle,  and  Decatur,  forty  in  all. 
Sometimes  pupils  came  from  Nebraska  City  by 
boat,  and  from  other  towns,  either  in  private 
conveyances,  lumber  wagons,  or  stage  coaches. 
Day  pupils  from  Omaha  went  back  and  forth 
in  an  omnibus,  or  the  "Black  Maria." 

The  Rev.  O.  C.  Dake,  rector  of  Trinity  par- 
ish, in  Omaha,  was  its  first  principal  and  rec- 
tor. The  head  teacher  was  Miss  M.  Louise 
Gillmore.  Her  young  sister,  Mrs.  Hattie  Gill- 
more  Hough,  still  living  in  Chicago,  was  the 
first  boarder,  Miss  Miser  was  the  first  music 
teacher,  Miss  Root  the  second;  Miss  Helen 
Liddiard  was  matron.  The  first  class  pre- 
sented for  confirmation  consisted  of  Miss 
Ophelia  Taylor,  Miss  Elizabeth  May  Davis, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stillman  Arnold.  In  1867 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hermann,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, the  rector,  organized  a  branch  school 
for  day  pupils,  first  in  the  old  state  house,  and 
later  at  "250  Dodge  Street,"  being  between 
Fourteenth  and   Fifteenth  streets. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Helen  In- 
galls  Drake  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hoyt  Burr,  was 
graduated  in  1868. 

The  Omaha  Herald,  of  July  10.  1868,  says 
of   the  first  commencement : 

A  large  concourse  of  our  citizens  attended 
the  closing  exercises  of  this  popular  educa- 
tional institute  on  last  Friday.  The  proceed- 
ings opened  with  prayer,  after  which  the 
opening  chorus  was  rendered  with  a  very  har- 
monious and  pleasing  effect  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  seminary.  Next  was  a  duet 
polka  by  the  Misses  Nellie  Clarkson  [now 
Mrs.  Fred  Davis]  and  Morton. 

Music,  Mazurka,  by  Miss  Libbie  Poppleton 
[now  Mrs.  Shannon]. 

Song,  "Something  Sweet  to  Tell  You,"  by 
little  Jennie  Morrison. 

Music,  "Andes,"  Miss  Helen  Ingalls  [later 
Mrs.  Drake]. 

Reading  of  the  Chimes  by  Miss  Penfield, 
editress. 

Music,  "Fra  Diavola,"  quartet,  Misses  In- 
galls, Jordan,  Poppleton  and  White. 

Reading  reports  and  awarding  of  prizes. 


Song  and  duet,  "In  the  Star  Light,"  by  the 
young  Misses  Poppleton  and  Sears. 

Music,  quartet,  by  Misses  Jordan,  Ingalls 
and  Clarkson. 

Bishop  Talbot,  having  been  transferred  to 
the  diocese  of  Indiana  in  1865,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert H.  Clarkson  of  St.  James  Church,  Chicago, 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Ne- 
braska and  became  the  head  of  the  school. 
Being  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of 
a  day  school  in  connection  with  the  hall  was 
advisable,  and  that  its  interests  would  be  bet- 
ter subserved  by  removal  of  the  institution  to 
Omaha,  it  was  decided  to  relocate.  Accord- 
ingly, in  November,  1868,  Brownell  Hall  was 
incorporated.  Its  articles  were  signed  by  the 
following  persons,  names  written  large  in  the 
history  of  our  state,  and  many  of  whose  chil- 
dren.and  grand-children  have  been  pupils  of 
the  school :  Bishop  Clarkson,  Rev.  Samuel 
Herman,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Betts,  R.  C.  Jordan, 
Geo.  W.  Doane,  G.  C.  Monell,  C.  S.  Chase,  J. 
M.  Wool  worth,  John  I.  Redick,  Benj.  Alvord, 
Henry  W.  Yates. 

On  Monday,  October  5,  1868,  the  school  was 
opened  in  its  new  home  on  the  corner  of  Six- 
teenth and  Jones  streets,  a  three-story  wooden 
building,  heated  by  coal  stoves,  lighted  with 
coal-oil  lamps,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
a  well.  Here  it  remained  until  January  4, 
1887. 

The  rector  resigning  in  February,  1869, 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  left  their  own  com- 
fortable home  and  took  under  their  own  per- 
sonal supervision  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
the  bishop  himself  teaching  and  Mrs.  Clark- 
son acting  as  matron  and  housekeeper.  In 
1869  Miss  Elizabeth  Butterfield,  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  was  retained  as  principal.  Im- 
buing all  about  her  with  something  of  her  own 
efficiency,  nobility  of  character,  and  Christian 
grace,  the  school  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
spiritual  and  educational  attainment.  In 
August,  1887,  Miss  Butterfield  resigned  and 
was  married  to  the  Hon.  James  M.  Wool- 
worth. 

In  1871,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Hall,  a  sister  of  Bishop 
Clarkson,  was  principal,  the  Rev.  George  Pat- 
erson,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Paterson,  matron, 
the  bishop  himself  being  chaplain  and  visitor. 


I'.ki  >w.\ku.  hall 
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Mrs.  Hall  possessed  the  very  rare  gift  of  in- 
spiring in  her  students  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  subjects  taught.  Miss  Luanda  B; 
Loomis,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  well  known  in 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  especially  in  university 
circles,  taught  for  nine  years. 

The  hard  times  of  the  early  seventies,  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  crops  by  grass- 
hoppers, the  consequent  inability  of  many  stu- 
dents to  pay  their  hills,  would  have  discour- 
aged hearts  less  firm  than  the  bishop's  or 
Mrs.  Hall's.  Theirs  was  strength  born  of 
love  and  sympathy  with  all  human  kind.  And 
if,  as  it  is  said,  the  voice  responds  most  readily 
to  the  emotions,  no  wonder  that  those  whom 
the  bishop  confirmed  and  upon  whose  heads 
lie  laid  apostolic  hands,  said  they  could  almost 
feel  a  special  blessing  come  straight  from  our 
Heavenly  Father,  as  they  heard  the  bishop's 
wonderful  voice  saying,  "Defend,  O  Lord,  this 
Thy  child  with  Thy  Heavenly  Grace;  that  she 
may  continue  Thine  forever ;  and  daily  in- 
crease in  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  more  and  more, 
until  she  come  unto  Thy  everlasting  kingdom. 
Amen." 

With  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Doherty,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Windsor,  in  1875,  and  of 
Miss  Emma  Windsor,  whom  Dr.  Doherty 
married,  commenced  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented growth.  Side  by  side  they  labored  for 
twenty-two  years,  until  1897.  Although  the 
old  building  at  Sixteenth  and  Jones  streets 
had  been  added  to,  it  became  entirely  inade- 
quate. A  new  building  and  new  location  were 
proposed.  Bishop  Clarkson  had,died  in  1884, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Worthington  suc- 
ceeded him.  Bishop  Worthington  bequeathed 
to  the  Hall  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  schol- 
arship endowment. 

On  June  12,  1886,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
third  building  was  laid  at  Tenth  and  Worth 
ington  streets.     A  hymn  for  the  occasion  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Burgess  of   PI 
mouth,    a    pioneer    clergyman    well    known 
throughout  the  state. 

The  new  building,  valued  with  its  furnish- 
ings at  $125,000,  was  occupied  January  4. 
1887.  It  is  entirely  modern,  four  stories  in 
height,    built    of    brick,    with    ample   ground-, 


and  very  handsome.     Connected  with  it  is  a 
gymnasium  and  infirmary. 

In  1891,  under  Dr.  Doherty's  rectorship, 
there  were  reported  seventy-three  boarders 
and  fifty-nine  day  scholars  —  the  high  water 
mark  in  attendance  up  to  that  time. 

Some  of  |)r.  Doherty's  teachers  remained 
in  the  school  a  long  time.  Among  these  were 
Miss  Wallace,  teacher  of  music.  Miss  Ethel 
Davenport,  mathematics,  Miss  Kate  Lyman, 
a  Vassar  graduate.  In  1889,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  Windsor,  an  alumnae  association 
was  formed,  having  for  its  objects  the  promo- 
tion of  a  higher  life  in  woman,  the  further- 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  the  en- 
couragement of  girls  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Opportunities  for  Christian  education  which 
Brownell  Hall  afforded.  The  association  has 
founded  a  scholarship  fund  of  $3,000,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  used  for  the  expenses  at  the 
1 1, ill  of  a  clergyman's  daughter.  It  has  pre- 
sented valuable  additions  to  the  library,  and 
through  its  endeavors  Brownell  Hall  has  been 
made  an  accredited  school  to  our  State  Uni- 
versity and  to  women's  colleges. 

In  1897  Dr.  Doherty  resigned,  having  in 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Doherty  and  Mrs. 
Windsor  brought  the  school  to  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  influence.  Dr.  Doherty's 
genial  personality,  his  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  school,  and  ministrations  in  the  remote 
parishes  and  missions  of  the  state,  will  be  i 
held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Williams  was 
made  bishop  coadjutor  of  Nebraska,  and 
served  until  the  death  of  Bishop  Worthington 
in  1908.  Mrs.  Louise  Upton  of  Detroit  was 
named  as  principal  in  L898  and  after  three 
years  of  efficient  service  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Euphan  Macrae.  In  her  regime  the 
school  prospered  in  point  of  numbers  ami  in 
scholarship  and.  especially,  a  greater  inter- 
est was  awakened  in  college  education  for 
women. 

Upon    Miss   Macrae's   resignation   in   1909, 
Miss  Edith  Marsden,  a  college  gradual 
sumed  the  principalship,  maintaining  with  an 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  the  hoi  •Hid- 

ing of  the  school,  whose  present   head  is   Miss 
Euphemia   Johnson,  ami  under  whose  admin- 
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istration  the  ideals,  aims,  and  aspirations  of 
the  founders  and  teachers  of  the  institution 
have  been  constantly  fostered  and  developed, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  trend  of 
education  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
of  the  age. 

The  school  has  lived  its  life  under  four  bish- 
ops :  Talbot,  Clarkson,  Worthington,  and 
Williams,  and  except  for  their  labors  and  those 
of  Dr.  Doherty,  is  almost  wholly  the  product 
of  women's  work. 

State  Normal  School  at  Peru.  The  leg- 
islature which  met  a  few  weeks  after  Ne- 
braska became  a  state,  March  1,  1867,  passed 
the  bill  which  authorized  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Peru.  The  act  was  approved  by  the 
governor  and  became  a  law  June  20,  1867. 
Like  many  of  the  schools  of  that  day  it  began 
as  a  community  enterprise.  While  the  early 
settlers  were  cutting  the  timber  found  on  the 
rich  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and 
were  breaking  the  uplands  back  from  the  river, 
they  were  thinking  and  planning  for  the  future 
of  the  community  and  especially  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  youth.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  earliest  movement  was  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  in  granting  a  charter  in 
1860  for  an  institution  of  college  grade.  The 
matter  was  not  carried  any  farther  at  that 
time. 

The"  first  plans  after  that  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  when  seventeen  citizens  of  Peru  and 
vicinity  met  in  a  store  building  in  September, 
1865,  and  determined  to  establish  a  school. 
While  a  building  was  being  erected  the  school 
was  conducted  in  the  basement  of  a  dwelling 
house.  Dr.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  afterwards  so 
well  and  so  favorably  known  as  the  president 
of  the  Normal  School  and  as  state  school  su- 
perintendent, was  persuaded  to  leave  a  private 
school  at  Pawnee  City  and  take  charge  of  the 
school.  Among  the  first  acts  of  real  impor- 
tance which  helped  to  determine  the  course  of 
events  was  the  purchase  of  the  sixty  acres  for 
school  purposes  which  are  now  the  property 
of  the  Normal  School.  The  grounds  were 
bought  by  John  Neal,  Mrs.  J.  M.  McKenzie, 
the  Rev.  Hiram  Busch,  and  Major  William 
Daily.  The  building  Dr.  McKenzie  found  and 
in  which  he  and    Mrs.    McKenzie    lived    and 


taught,  was  far  from  ready.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  up  the  work  with  faith 
and  courage,  with  hope  and  determination.  It 
was  the  expectation  of  those  who  were  most 
interested  and  enthusastic  in  the  enterprise  to 
secure  aid  in  building  the  school  and  to  gain 
a  greater  constituency  in  maintaining  it,  that 
it  would  become  a  seminary  of  learning  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  church.  The 
conference  of  the  church  was  consulted  with 
this  in  view.  It  was  the  judgment  of  those 
making  up  that  body  that  the  means  could  not 
be  secured  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Colonel  T.  J.  Majors  and  Major  William 
Daily  were  members  of  the  legislature. 
Through  their  leadership  and  the  assistance  of 
others  it  was  agreed  to  take  over  the  property 
and  establish  a  State  Normal  School.  The 
first  thought  of  these  men  was  to  establish  at 
Peru  the  State  University.  The  majority  of 
the  members  in  the  legislature  were  controlled 
by  the  idea  that  the  university  ought  to  be  at 
the  capital  city.  When  this  became  apparent 
the  next  thing  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  secure  for  the  community  and 
for  the  state  a  normal  school.  The  effort  was 
successful,  and  as  already  stated  the  act  was 
approved  June  20,  1867.  The  bill  was  both 
general  and  specific  in  its  requirements.  It 
provided  that  the  Normal  School  should  de- 
vote its  instructions  to  persons  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  public  schools ;  that  all 
branches  should  be  taught  which  pertain  to 
good  common  school  education ;  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  mechanic  arts,  in  hus- 
bandry and  in  agricultural  chemistry,  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  required  also  that  the  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  Peru  Semi- 
nary be  secured  by  deed  from  the  trustees  to 
the  state  of  Nebraska  and  that  the  grounds  be 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  provision  was  made  that  the  school 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  body  called 
the  state  board  of  education,  consisting  of 
seven  members  —  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,   each,  after  the  first  appointments. 
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for  five  years,  and  two  ex  officio  members  — 
the  state  school  superintendent  and  the  state 
treasurer. 

The  law  gives  the  board  of  education  full 
power  to  buy  and  sell  and  to  do  all  oilier  tin 
which  relate  to  the  progress  and  management 
of  the  school.  Some  things  in  the  act  till  us 
how  well  the  members  of  the  legislature  un- 
derstood the  enriching  power  of  the  higher 
studies.  It  says.  "Lectures  on  chemistry,  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  mechanic  arts,  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  and  any  other  science  or 
branch  of  literature  that  the  board  of  education 
may  direct."  The  bill  directs  that  the  gov- 
ernor shall  select  and  set  apart  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  twenty  sections 
of  land  belonging  to  the  state  and  not  other- 
wise disposed  of. 

The  voices  of  history  unite  in  saying  that 
the  Normal  School  has  always  had  a  capable 
and  devoted  faculty.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  presided  in  the  class-rooms  have 
been  worthy  of  all  praise  for  their  scholarly 
attainments,  for  their  sincere  devotion,  and 
for  their  worthy  character. 

Also  it  is  agreed  that  it  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  twelve  men  who  in  the  fifty- 
one  years  have  been  called  to  the  presidency. 
The  names  and  periods  are  as  follows:  1.  M. 
McKenzie,  A.M..  I.L.D.,  1867  to  1871  ;  Henry 
If.  Straight,  January,  1871,  to  September, 
1871  :  A.  I).  Williams.  A.M..  LL.D.,  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  to  June,  1872;  General  T.  J.  Mor- 
gan, A.M..  June,  1N72,  to  June,  1875;  L.  S. 
Thompson,  A.M.,  June,  1875,  to  June,  1877; 
Robert  Curry,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  June,  1877,  to 
June,  1883;  George  L.  Farnam.  A.M..,  June, 
1883,  to  June,  1S93 ;  A.  \Y.  Norton,  A.M., 
June,  1893,  to  1896;  J.  A.  Beattie,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  June,  1896,  to  August,  1900;  W.  A. 
Clark,  A.M.,  Ph.B.,  August,  1900,  to  June, 
1904;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  A.M.,  June,  1904,  to 
June,  1910;  D.  W.  Haves.  AB.,  A.M.,  June. 
1910. 

The  student  body  has  always  been  made  up 
of  a  superior  class  of  young  men  and  young 
women;  as  a  whole  they  have  been  animated 
with  righl  aims  and  directed  by  true  purpb 

The  schools  and  fire  Nebraska  and 

elsewhere  as  well  owe  much  to  the  teachers 


who  have  gone  out  from  the  balls  and 

ns  of  the  Normal  School  at  Peru,     The 
grounds  are  beautiful,  the  build  good 

and  commodious,  the  library  and  other  equip- 
ment among  the  best,  and  the  natural  ai 
quired  surroundings  such  as  inspire  true  de 
VOtion  and  honest  effort 

The  fifty-one  years  of  history  are  but  a 
pledge  and  a  prophecy  of  the  good  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  years  to  co 

State  Normal  School  at  Kearney.  The 
legislature  of  1903  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  State  Normal  School  in 
Nebraska.  Among  the  first  provisions  of  the 
bill  was  the  one  which  related  to  the  location 
and  that  it  should  be  selected  by  the  state  b 
of  education.  The  act  restricted  the  selection 
to  a  city  or  a  town  that  shall  be  at  a  point  west 
of  a  point  not  exceeding  five  mil.  e  t  of  the 
''Nth  meridian.  By  looking  at  the  map  of  Ne- 
braska it  will  be  seen  that  this  gave  the 
of  education  the  opportunity  to  consider  places 
along  the  line  across  the  state  which  is  marked 
by  Superior,  Clay  Center.  Aurora,  bull 
Central  City,  Albion.  Neligh,  and  all  other 
places  in  the  state  which  are  west  of  these 
cities.  Out  of  the  ten  or  more  places  which 
asked  for  the  school  and  were  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  any  re- 
quirements the  board  of  education  migll 
fit  to  impose,  Kearney  was  scle 

The  act  required  that  the  ;■  vhich  the 

school  would  go  must  provide  free  of  cost  to 
tin-  state  for  "the  perpetual  use  of  said  school 
a  suitable  tract  of  land  not  less  than  twenty 
acres  in  extent,"  said  land  to  be  won 
S75  per   acre.      The   legislature   appropi 
$50,000  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  act  into 

The   first   buildii  1    was   tl 

wing  of  the  main  building.     It  was  com; 

iber  20,  1905.     To  this  additions  have 
made.     One  of  these  is  a  very  beautiful 

auditorium  which  was  completed  in  Mav,  I'M". 

The  legislature  of  1905  appropriated  $15,000 

for  equipment  and  for  current  expenses.     Su- 
perintendent   V  •  ».  Thomas  of  the 

•  esident.     1  >r.  Tl 
and   the   board    of   edUcatioi  d   an   able 

ICT  and  women   for  a    faculty.     The 
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school  was  opened  in  June,  1905.  As  the 
building  was  not  ready  for  use  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  and  during  this  summer  session, 
use  was  made  of  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Kearney  high  school.  The  first  regular  school 
year  began  in  September,  1905.  The  school 
occupied  the  completed  parts  of  the  building 
for  the  first  part  of  the  year.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  enrollment  for  the  first  summer  ses- 
sion (863  different  students)  was  the  largest 
for  the  opening  session  of  any  normal  school 
in  the  United  States. 

The  school  has  had  a  large  field  from  which 
to  draw  students,  and  it  has  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  by  the  president  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  make  it  a  worthy  place 
in  which  to  be  in  training  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  The  library  and  other  equipment 
are  not  only  adequate  for  the  present  needs, 
but  also  they  are  increased  as  rapidly  as  they" 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  In  common  with 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  Wayne,  and 
Chadron,  there  is  given  at  the  close  of  a  full 
four  years'  course  above  the  high  school  the 
bachelor  of  arts  degree. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  left  the  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  George  S.  Dick  of  the  State 
College  for  Teachers  in  Iowa  was  elected 
president  as  his  successor.  The  efficient  work 
of  the  first  years  has  been  maintained  by  Presi- 
dent Dick  and  those  associated  with  him.  They 
are  building  worthy  structure  upon  the  foun- 
dation which  had  its  beginning  in  June,  1905. 

Satte  Normal  School  at  Wayne.  The 
State  Normal  School  at  Wayne  was  organized 
as  a  private  normal  school  in  1S91  by  President 
J.  M.  Pile.  It  was  continued  under  his  man- 
agement until  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
1909-1910.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  school  prospered  during  the  nineteen  years 
of  its  history.  Many  young  men  and  women 
look  to  their  school  days  in  the  institution  of 
that  period  and  are  glad  they  were  taught  and 
their  characters  formed  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Pile  and  the  teachers  they  gathered  about  them. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of 
1909  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $90,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  with 
which  to  purchase  the  Wayne  Normal  College 
property  for  a    State    Normal    School.      The 


power  to  buy  was  vested  in  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  board  of  education  made  an 
inspection  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ment and  fixed  the  value  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  at  $70,000.  The  sum  of  $20,000  which 
remained  after  the  purchase  price  was  paid 
was  set  aside  to  conduct  the  school  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1910,  to  April  1.  1911.  The  board  of 
education  elected  as  president  U.  S.  Conn,  who 
at  the  time  was  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Columbus,  Nebraska.  President 
Conn  organized  a  faculty  of  capable  and  de- 
voted men  and  women  and  the  school  was 
opened  as  a  State  Normal  School  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  From  the  beginning  day  the  insti- 
tution has  made  constant  and  commendable 
progress.  The  property  has  been  improved 
from  year  to  year.  A  complete  sewer  and 
water  system  has  been  installed.  The  campus 
has  been  enlarged  from  ten  to  forty  acres. 
Three  modern  fireproof  buildings  have  been 
erected.  One  of  these  buildings  is  used  by  the 
library  and  the  department  of  science;  another 
contains  the  office  of  administration ;  and  the 
third  is  used  by  the  physical  and  industrial 
training  departments.  The  building  which 
contains  the  office  of  administration  contains 
also  a  large  assembly  hall  and  many  of  the 
class  rooms.  The  total  amount  expended  by 
the  state,  not  including  the  purchase  money, 
is  about  $350,000.  The  country  naturally  trib- 
utary to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Wayne 
is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  Nebraska.  The 
school  has  shown  appreciation  of  its  situation 
and  the  people  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  it  has  furnished.  If  the  life  and 
accomplishment  of  the  years  since  September 
1,  1910,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  that 
which  shall  be,  the  future  is  full  of  hope  and 
promise. 

State  Normal  School  at  Chadron.  The 
first  work  in  education  in  addition  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  good  school  system  of  the  city  of 
Chadron  was  done  by  the  academy  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  an  association  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  1888.  Other  towns  and 
cities  in  that  part  of  the  state  wanted  the 
school,  as  was  the  case  when  the  board  of  edu- 
cation came  to  select  a  location  for  the  State 
Normal    School    which    the    legislature    had 
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authorized.  But  the  natural  advantages  and 
the  enterprise  of  the  people  were  such  that  it 
went  to  Chadron.  The  academy  was  opened 
lor  students  in  a  building  which  the  city  pro- 
vided,  in  September,  1890.  The  first  building 
belonging  to  the  academy  was  dedicated  De- 
cember 3,  1890,  and  occupied  by  the  school  the 
same  day.  This  building  was  destroyed  by 
tire  in  November,  1892,  hut  the  school  went 
on.  A  dormitory  tor  women,  in  which  there 
was  a  dining  hall  for  all  students,  was  built  in 
1894..  The  principal  of  the  academy  was  I.. 
M.  Oherkotter. 

The  legislature  of  1909  authorized  another 
State  Normal  School,  appropriating  $35,000, 
and  fixed  the  location  within  certain  limits  — 
that  is,  "west  of  the  east  line  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  and  north  of  the  42d  paral- 
lel   of    latitude    in    the    State   of    Nebraska." 
Among  the  provisions  enumerated  by  the  legis- 
lature was  that  the  people  in  the  community 
where  it  is  located  must  furnish  eighty  acres  of 
land  for  a  campus,  and  for  such  other  uses  as 
the  school  in  its  work  and  progress  might  need. 
The  board  of  education  began  at  once  a  build- 
ing and  other  matters  relating  to  the  school. 
The  building  erected  was  planned  and  situated 
so  that  parts  could  be  added  as  they  might  be 
needed  and  independent  buildings  so  placed  as 
to   give    a    good    appearance.      Mr.    Joseph 
Sparks  was  elected  president.     At  the  time  of 
his  appointment  he  was  connected  with   the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  and  had 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of 
Aurora.     lie  gathered  about  him  a  faculty  of 
able  men  and  women.     The  first  session  of  the 
new  school  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
was  in  the  summer  of  1911.    President  Sparks 
continued  in  office  until  the  summer  of    1916 
He  and   those   associated    with    him    laid   the 
foundations.     They     were    successful    in    the 
numbers  of  students,    in    the    quality    of    the 
work,  and  in  making  the  school  worthy  of  an 
honorable  place  among  the  institutions  of  like 
grade   in    the   state   and   in   that   part   of   the 
country    where    it    is    situated.     When    he    re 
signed,  the  board  of  education  elected  Robert 
I.  Elliott  of  Kearney.     At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion Mr.  Elliott  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kearney.  Presi- 


dent Elliott's  ability  had  been  tested  whill 

ing  the    work    of    a    superintendent    of    city 

schools  at  Wayne  and  Broken  Bow  and  while 
holding   the   office  of   deputy  hool   su- 

perintendent. During  the  years  which  lie  in 
between  June.  1911,  and  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing—  near  the  beginning  of  thi 
mester  of  the  school  year  1917-1918  -the 
school  has  made  gratifying  progress.  Each 
year  has  seen  the  sphere  of  its  influence  en- 
larged, Each  year  has  seen  its  equipment,  its 
library,  and  its  laboratories  increased.  The 
period  of  less  than  seven  years  from  the  open- 
ing day  has  seen  three  fine  buildings  take  their 
place  on  the  campus.  The  people  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  state  cannot  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  education  has  Kern 
generous  in  appropriations  and  the  members 
of  the  faculty  have  been  earnest  and  devoted, 
intelligent  and  faithful  in  doing  the  work 
committed  to  their  hands. 

The  University  oi-  Nebraska.  It  is  often 
said  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  true  that 
the  one  controlling  passion  of  the  American 
people  is  money,  money  getting  and  money 
spending. 

The  same  thing  is  put  in  another  form  when 
we  are  told  that  the  one  outstanding  fact  which 
at  once  and  everywhere  marks  the  American 
at  home  and  abroad  is  the  "almighty  dollar." 
However  true  these  statements  may  be,  or 
however  distant  they  may  be  from  the  real 
life  and  true  heart  of  the  genuine  American 
there  is  one  thing  even  stronger  in  the  thought 
and  in  the  purpose  of  every  intelligent,  fi  i 
ing  American,  and  that  is  the  desire  to  see  the 
members  of  his  household  and  the  children  of 
his  neighbors  and  friends  have  an  open  door 
to  the  advantages  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  When  these  two  are  completed 
he  desires  ,-m  unobstructed  path  to  the  best 
and  most  varied  course-  of  study  in  the  uni- 
versity. That  this  was  the  case  in  Nebraska 
nt  as  in  any  other  state  and 
to  a  marked  degree  as  anywhere  else  is   indi- 

by  the  action  <>f  the  second  state  li 
ture  in  establishing  the  University.     Tin 
sion   for  schools  and  education 
more    remarkable    when    we    remember    how 
■ 
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tively  small  number  of  people  within  her  bor- 
ders, the  very  meager  physical  development  of 
the  country,  the  financial  condition  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  the  privations  of  pioneer  life  and 
conditions. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  which  established 
the  University  was  approved  by  the  governor 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1869,  and  went  into 
effect  the  same  day.  From  that  date  for  all 
these  years  this  day,  the  15th  of  February,  has 
been  known  and  observed  in  University  circles 
as  "Charter  Day."  The  bill  contained  many 
specifications  and  nearly  all  of  them  testify  to 
the  intelligent  purpose  and  far-sightedness  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Among  other  things  the  act  prescribed  the 
legal  name  and  style  by  which  the  institution 
is  to  be  known,"  The  University  of  Nebraska"  ; 
the  purpose  for  which  the  University  is 
created ;  the  authority  by  which  it  is  to  be 
governed  —  "The  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska" ;  the  name  and  number  of  de- 
partments of  which  the  University  shall  con- 
sist; the  chairs  of  instruction  to  be  estab- 
lished as  the  needs  of  the  state  increase;  the 
campus  and  buildings  to  be  located  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles  of  the  state  house;  the 
governor  is  authorized  to  set  apart  two  sec- 
tions of  land  belonging  to  the  state  as  a  part 
of  the  college  of  agriculture;  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  regents ;  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  those  who  desire  to  receive  a  diploma  from 
the  University ;  the  general  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  organizing  the  institution ;  that  no 
discrimination  should  lie  against  any  person 
on  account  of  "age,  sex,  color,  or  nationality"  ; 
the  way  in  which  the  funds  are  to  be  divided 
and  used ;  and  the  general  provision  for  the 
work  of  the  institution  the  legislature  was  call- 
ing into  life  and  being.  For  corporate  pur- 
poses the  name  of  the  University  in  law  is 
"The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska." 
The  six  departments  of  the  University  in 
the  enabling  act  are  designated  thus :  A  col- 
lege of  ancient  and  modern  literature;  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences ;  a  coljege  of 
agriculture ;  a  college  of  law ;  a  college  of 
medicine;  and  a  college  of  fine  arts. 

The  act  which  created  the  university  made 
the  governor,  the  state  school  superintendent, 


and  the  chancellor  ex\  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  regents,  and  the  governor  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Besides  these  three  the 
board  was  to  consist  of  nine  members.  The 
law  of  1869  was  amended  from  time  to  time, 
making  the  board  to  consist  of  six  elected 
members.  The  members  are  chosen  at  the 
time  of  the  general  election.  They  are  elected 
two  at  a  time  for  a  term  of  six  years.  As  is 
often  the  case  in  undertakings  of  this  kind 
many  things  are  criticised  and  much  fault  is 
found.  The.  passing  years,  however,  have  in 
a  large  measure  justified  the  work  of  the  leg- 
islature and  the  board  of  regents. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln that  the  citizens  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  first  build- 
ing and  in  making  repairs  in  the  foundation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  funds  which  erected 
the  first  building  came  from  the  sale  of  lots. 
This  sale  began  on  June  5,  1869.  It  is  said 
that  105  lots  were  sold  the  first  day  for  about 
$30,000.  The  corner-stone  of  the  first  build- 
ing was  laid  on  September,  23,  1869.  After 
much  trouble  the  final  repairs  and  changes  in 
the  foundation  of  the  building  were  made  upon 
the  recommendation  of  four  architects  who 
were  called  in  by  the  board  of  regents.  The 
people  of  Lincoln  were  vitally  interested  in 
all  that  was  done.  '  The  architects  made  their 
report  on  June  23,  1871.  To  quiet  the  whole 
matter  and  to  make  the  building  safe  beyond 
any  question  a  new  foundation  was  put  under 
the  building  at  a  cost  of  $6,012.  This  bill  was 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  Lincoln.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1877. 

The  difficulty  with  the  foundation  was  not 
because  any  one  was  trying  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  regents,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
The  foundation  was  built  out  of  untried  ma- 
terial. It  was  in  a  new  country  where  not 
many  things  had  been  tested.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  sandstone  when  taken  out  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  would 
harden.  This  in  fact  was  true  of  a  part  of  it 
but  not  of  all.  Some  of  it  crumbled  instead 
of  hardening.  The  result  was  a  wall  which 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  build- 
ing. The  fault  in  the  foundation  was  not  in 
the  men  who  put  it  up,  nor  in  the  contractor, 
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Inn  because  untried,  untested  stone  was  used. 
This  is  not  at  all  strange  when  we  remember 
the  delay  which  would  have  been  caused  by  an 
attempt  to  bring  stone  from  a  long  distance 
without   the   railway. 

The  University  was  opened  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  September  6,  1871.  The 
number  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  first  week 
was  about  ninety.  The  law  at  that  time  vested 
in  the  governor  the  power  to  appoinl  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  regents,  except  the  three 
ex  officii  members  for  which  the  act  provided. 
The  law  provided  that  three  should  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  judicial  district.  The  first 
board  of  regents  consisted  of  twelve  members 
—  nine  appointed  by  Governor  Butler  ana 
three  ex  officio  members.  They  are  as  follows  : 
From  the  first  judicial  district,  Robert  W.  Fur- 
nas, David  R.  Dungan,  and  John  E.  Elliott : 
from  the  second  judicial  district,  Abel  B.  Ful- 
ler, the  Rev.  John  B.  Maxwell,  and  Champion 
S.  Chase;  from  the  third  judicial  district,  Wil- 
liam B.  Dale,  F.  H.  Longley,  and  William  G. 
dinger.  The  three  ex  officio  members  were 
Governor  David  Butler,  State  Superintendent 
Samuel  D.  Beals,  and  Chancellor  Allen  R. 
Burton. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  University 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  first  chancellor, 
the  Hon.  William  II.  James  was  acting  govern- 
or and  president  of  the  board  of  regents.  In 
presenting  the  keys  to  the  chancellor  Governor 
James  closed  a  short  address  with  these  words  : 
*'You  have  been  chosen  to  a  high  and  respon- 
sible office,  one  that  will  be  surrounded  with 
difficulties  which  may  require  time  to  over- 
oine;  and  yd  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you 
that  the  confidence  which  prompted  your  se- 
lection has  been  strengthened  by  our  acquain- 
tance and  association.  To  you  belong  the  duty 
of  inaugurating  our  system  of  education  ;  to 
you  we  entrust  the  enlightrhent  of  our  youth 
—  the  beautifying  and  adorning  of  those  most 
enduring   monuments." 

In  accepting  the  keys  from  the  governor 
Chancellor  I'.enton  responded  in  these  words: 
"With  a  profound  -cum-  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  assumed  1  receive  from 
your  ban. Is  those  symbols  of  that  authoritv 
which  the  regents  have  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 


I  he  cordial  greetings  of  your  honorable 

body  ,m,l  that  of  the  people  of  the  state,  1  re- 
turn with  hearty  thankfulness  on  m\  own  be- 
half, and  of  the  University  faculty.  It  shall 
be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  justify  the  confi- 
yOU  have  reposed  in  us  while  we  shall 
continue  to  rely  on  you  for  your  sympathy 
and  unfailing  support.  Assisted  then,  by  th. 
skillful  and  experienced  educators,  armed  with 
\'>nr  authority  and  sustained  by  your  confi- 
dence, and  relying  on  the  aid  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, without  which  all  our  labors  will  be  in 
vain,  we  enter  hopefully  on  the  work  to  which 
you  have  called  us." 

'Ibis  part  of  the  inaugural  program  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  formal  address  in  which 
Chancellor  Benton  outlined  the  work  and 
policy  of  the  institution,  lie  concluded  with 
these  three  sentences:  "On  this  Autumn  day, 
long  to  be  held  in  memory,  as  the  Autumn  sun 
declines  to  the  west,  the  crescent  glorj  of  a 
new  fountain  of  intellectual  light  takes  its 
place  in  the  firmament  of.  literature  and 
science.  As  a  ship,  it  begins  to  glide  over  the 
water,  well  manned,  rejoicing  in  its  bounding 
life,  its  canvas  full  spread,  and  every  heart 
beating  with  joy  and  hope  of  a  prosperous 
voyage.  Speaking  for  the  Regents,  the  Uni- 
versity. Students,  and  all  represented  in  this 
work,  I  say,  God  bless  the  ship;  God  bless  the 
builders;  God  bless  the  picked  crew  :  and  not 
to  be  forgotten,  God  bless  all  the  passenf 

The  first  faculty  consisted  of  Allen  R.  Ben- 
ton, A.M.,  LL.D.,  chancellor  and  professor 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  S.  11. 
Mauley.  A.M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature;  Henry  E.  Hitchcock,  A.M., 
profess,, r  of  mathematics;  <  >.  C.  Dake,  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature;  Samuel 
Augney,  A.M..  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural    sciences;    <",■  Church.    A.M., 

principal    of   the    Latin    school;   and    S.    R. 
Thompson,  professor  of  agriculture. 

In  the  beginning  years  only  one  of  the  six 
departments  was  opened,  the  college  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  mathematics,  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  It  provided,  the  firs!  j 
for  four  curses  of  study  —  Latin,  Gn 
classical,  and  science.  I.  Stuart  Pales  from 
Last   Rochester,  <  Ihio,  who  b-i- 
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and  honorably  connected  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  regents  and  with  the  admistration 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  was 
graduated  in  1873.  He  was  the  first  person 
to  receive  a  diploma  and  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Along  with  him  was  William  H.  Snell  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska.  Mr.  Snell  is  now  in  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  is  judge  of  the  circuit  court. 
Mr.  Dales  came  first  only  because  the  diploma 
and  degrees  were  presented  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  names  of  the  students. 

Independent  of  the  money  which  comes  to 
the  University  from  appropriations  by  the  leg- 
islature every  two  years,  there  are  several 
sources  from  which  large  sums  are  received. 
By  what  is  known  as  the  land  grant  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1862,  the  college 
of  agriculture  when  organized  in  1872  secured 
90,000  acres  of  land.  This  land  has  been  sold 
or  leased.  The  college  of  agriculture  receives 
the  rent  and  the  interest  on  certain  specified 
work.  The  University  came  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1864,  and  re- 
ceived seventy-two  sections  (46,080  acres)  of 
land.  The  University  receives  the  rent  of 
the  unsold  part  of  these  lands  and  the  interest 
on  the  part  sold.  The  rent  and  interest  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  there  may 
be  need.  The  Hatch-Adams  fund,  as  it  is 
called,  of  about  $30,000;  the  Morrell-Nelson 
fund  of  about  $50,000;  and  the  Smith-Lever 
fund  of  about  $43,000  are  sums  received  from 
the  national  government. 

The  enlargement  of  the  University  began  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  when  the  regents  on 
June  25,  1872,  authorized  the  college  of  agri- 
culture and  appropriated  $1,000  for  equipment 
and  improvements.  From  that  time,  as  the 
needs  of  the  state  have  appeared,  there  has 
been  enlargement  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  University. 

The  appropriations  of  the  legislature,  both 
for  maintenance  and  for  additional  buildings, 
have  seemed  small,  and  yet  when  we  remember 
that  Nebraska  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918  is 
only  fifty-one  years  old.  that  we  have  com- 
paratively a  small  number  of  people,  and  that 
until  within  a  few  years  we  have  not  had  many 
citizens  of  wealth,  we  can  realize  that  on  the 
whole  the  University  has  received  fair  treat- 


ment at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

In  1885  the  legislature  appropriated  $25,000 
for  a  chemical  building.  In  1889  provision 
was  made  for  Grant  Memorial  Hall,  and  in 
1891  $37,000  was  appropriated  for  a  library 
building.  Thus  year  by  year  buildings  have 
been  added  until  now  there  are  nineteen  on 
the  city  campus  and  at  the  state  farm  twenty- 
three  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
new  and  substantial  buildings,  well  fitted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  Ten 
or  more  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  funds  which  arise  from  a  special  levy  made 
by  the  legislature  in  1913  for  buildings  and 
expansion. 

The  University  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
the  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  chancellor. 
They  have  been  men  of  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, of  faith  and  courage,  of  honor  and  judg- 
ment, of  hope  and  earnestness,  of  vision  and 
insight,  of  devotion  to  the  University  and  to 
the  state,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  people 
and  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  Nebraska. 

The  list  is  as  follows :  Allen  R.  Benton,  A. 
M.,  LL.D.,  January' 6,  1870,  to  June  22,  1876; 
Edmond  B.  Fairfield,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  June  23, 
1876,  to  1883;  Dean  E.  B.  Hitchcock,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  acting  chancellor  1883  to  January  1, 
1884;  Irving  J.  Manett,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1884,  to  June  1,  1889;  Charles  E.  Bes- 
sey,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  acting  chancellor  January 
1,  1889,  to  August  1,  1891 ;  James  H.  Canfield, 
A.M.,  LL.D,  August  1,  1891,  to  September 
1,  1895;  George  E.  MacLean,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
September  1,  1895,  to  September  1,  1899; 
Charles  E.  Bessey,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  September 
1,  1899,  to  August  1,  1900;  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews, A.M.,  LL.D,  August  1,  1900,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1909;  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.D.,  LL.D, 
acting  chancellor  January  1,  1909,  to  May  20, 
1909,  when  he  was  made  chancellor. 

The  great  scope  and  diversity  of  work  which 
the  University  carries  on  are  indicated  by  the 
colleges  and  schools  which  are  maintained  in 
this  forty-eighth  year  of  its  activity.  They 
are  as  follows  :  The  graduate  college,  the  col- 
lege of  fine  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  teachers  col- 
lege;  the  college  of  engineering;  the  college  of 
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agriculture;  the  college  of  law;  the  college  of 
medicine;  and  the  college  of  pharmacy. 

The  graduate  college  includes  the  graduate 
school  of  education;  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  includes  the  school  of  fine  arts  and 
the  school  of  commerce;  the  teachers  college 
includes  a  training  school  for  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  high  schools ;  the 
college  of  agriculture  includes  a  high  school 
of  agriculture  at  the  state  farm  and  another 
at  Curtis.  The  regents  of  the  University  have 
in  their  charge  the  Nebraska  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  experimental  substa- 
tions at  North  Platte,  Valentine,  and  Scotts 
Bluff.  The  regents  are  vested  also  with  the 
disbursement  of  the  funds  which  the  state 
provides  for  the  legislative  reference  bureau, 
the  geological  survey,  the  conservation  survey, 
and  the  bureau  of  agricultural  botany  and 
entomology. 


Every  year  oi  the  life  and  h  the 

University  has  brought  t<>  the  reg  id  all 

connected  with  it  problems  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  the  conditions.  1  tow  well  these  prob- 
lems have  been  understood  and  what  pro 
lias  been  made  in  solving  them  are  indicated 
in  part  by  that  which  was  in  the  first  year,  and 
that  which  i-  in  the  fort)  eighth  year  of  the 
University's  life.  The  first  year  there  was 
but  one  building;  now-,  including  those  at  the 
experiment  stations,  seventy-eight.  During 
the  first  year  there  were  only  nine  members 
and  helpers  in  the  faculty;  now,  including 
those  at  the  stations,  nearly  seven  hundred. 
Appropriations  for  the  first  year  were  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars;  now,  they  are  for  all 
purposes  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  number  of 
-indents  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  was  130; 
now,  including  those  at  the  stations  and  at  the 
agricultural  school,  more  than  5,000. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Organizing  the  State  Government  —  Removal  oe  the  Capital —  Establishing  Lincoln 


THE  SESSION  of  the  general  assembly 
from  July  4  to  July  11,  1866,  was  the 
first  overt  act  of  Nebraska  statehood,  and 
from  that  occurrence  until  the  first  governor 
of  the  state,  David  Butler,  formally  super- 
seded Alvin  Saunders,  the  last  governor  of 
the  territory,  March  27,  1867,  the  common- 
wealth wore  a  mixed  territorial  and  statehood 
garb.  The  enabling  act  passed  by  the  fed- 
eral Congress,  April  19,  1864,  authorized  the 
governor  of  the  territory  to  proclaim  an  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention, 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  might 
prescribe.  The  election  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1864,  but  since  a  majority  of  the  vo- 
ters declared  themselves  against  the  proposi- 
tion for  statehood,  which  was  submitted  to 
them  at  this  time,  the  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  met  at  the  designated  time,  July 
4th,  and  adjourned  without  action.  But  in  1866 
the  territorial  legislature  submitted  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  adopted  at  a  popular  election 
held  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  in- 
strument itself,  on. the  2d  of  June,  1866.  By 
authority  of  the  constitution,  also,  members  of 
the  first  state  legislature  were  elected  on  the 
same  day  and  met  on  the  4th  of  July  fol- 
lowing. In  accordance  with  the  supplemental 
enabling  act,  passed  by  Congress  February  9, 
1867,  which  imposed  the  condition  that  the 
legislature  should  formally  declare  that  there 
should  be  no  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  by  the  proposed 
state,  Alvin  Saunders,  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, called  the  legislature  which  had  been 
chosen  in  October,  1866,  to  meet  in  special  ses- 
sion, February  20,  1867;  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting this  condition ;  but  David  Butler,  who 
had  been  elected  governor  of  the  proposed 
state  in  June,  1866,  delivered  a  message  to  the 


assembly  at  this  meeting,  as  if  there  was  a  real 
state  and  he  was  actual  governor.  This  ses- 
sion began  two  days  after  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, and  it  lasted  two  days.  Though  the 
admission  of  the  territory  as  a  state  was  for- 
mally proclaimed  on  March  1,  1867,  the  terri- 
torial governor  performed  the  executive  func- 
tions until  he  was  relieved  by  Governor  Butler, 
March  27th. 

The  first  official  act  under  statehood  was 
Turner  M.  Marquett's  assumption  of  the  of- 
fice of  representative  in  Congress  to  which  he 
had  been  elected,  June  2,  1866,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  which  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  on  the  same  day.  The 
territorial  law  provided  that  a  delegate  to 
Congress  should  be  chosen  at  the  regular  elec- 
tion held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
1866.  On  account  of  the  hostility  between 
President  Johnson  and  the  republican  majority 
in  Congress,  it  was  uncertain  in  1866  when 
the  territory  might  become  a  state ;  and  so  at 
the  republican  convention  for  that  year  it  was 
decided  that  Marquett  should  be  the  candi- 
date at  the  regular  fall  election  for  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  John  Taffe  for  representative  in 
case  the  territory  should  be  admitted  as  a 
state  during  the  time  in  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  his  seat. 

Furthermore,  the  new  constitution  provided 
that  returns  for  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive in  Congress  should  be  canvassed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  a  delegate,  and  the 
territorial  law  in  force  in  1866  required  that  the 
votes  for  delegates  should  be  canvassed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  for  territorial  officers. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  law  pointed  out 
that  a  second  provisional  election  for  repre- 
sentative in   Congress   should  be  held  at  the 
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time  of  the  regular  territorial  election  in  Oc- 
tober. These  explanatioi  are  pertinent,  be- 
cause friends  of  Mr.  Marqu  red- 
ly contended  that  he  deserved  great  praise  for 
not  insisting,  when  the  state  was  admitted  so 
early  in  1867,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  seal  as 
representative  for  the  full  term  of  the  40th 
Congress  by  virtue  of  his  election  in  June, 
1866,  notwithstanding  his  intervening  accept- 
ance of  a  candidacy  for  the  office  of  del 
and  which  at  the  time  seemed  more  certain  to 
give  him  a  seat  than  to  be  a  candidate  for  rep- 
resentative under  statehood.  Moreover,  the 
enabling  act  provided  that  a  representative  in 
Congress  "may  be  elected  on  the  same  day  a 
vote  is  taken  for  or  against  the  proposed  con- 
stitution and  state  government."  which  day 
was  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  1864. 
Therefore  the  election  of  a  representative  in 
June,  1866,  was  not  authorized  at  all.  In  the 
meantime  the  regular  election  came,  which 
the  convention  evidently  decided  was  the 
proper  time  for  electing  a  prospective  repre- 
sentative to  the  40th  Congress  whose  term 
would  begin  March  4.  1867,  whether  or  not 
such  election  would  supersede  the  as  yet  un- 
recognized election  of  June  2,  1866.  Congress 
might  have  cured  the  first  irregularity,  but  by 
so  doing  it  could  not  have  cured  Marqtictt's 
bad  faith  if  he  had  sought  to  displace  Taffe. 

Mr.  Marquett  was  admitted  to  the  house  of 
representatives  March  2,  1S67,  the  day  after 
Nebraska  became  a  state.  James  M.  Ashley, 
of  Ohio  (who  moved  the  impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson),  said,  in  making  the  motion  for 
Marquett's  admission,  that  the  proclamation 
admitting  Nebraska  had  been  published  that 
morning  in  the  official  organ.  Ashley  moved 
also  that  Marquett  be  paid  from  June  2,  1S66, 
the  day  of  his  election.  Spalding  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  Nebraska  was  not  a  state,  to 
which  Ashley  replied  that  having  been  admit- 
ted in  the  last  session  by  the  vote  of  Congress 
which  was  vetoed  and  since  then  having  been 
admitted  over  the  veto  the  act  became  effective 
on  the  2d  of  June.  Spalding,  inn 
this  logic  which  did  not  connect,  said  :  "Make 
it  a  donation,  then,  and  not  call  it  the  i 
a  member  of  Congress."  Ashley  said  also  thai 
Marquett  had  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the 


.  which  would  give  him 

more  paj   and  mileage  than  his  motion  pro- 

d,  but  the  intervening  adm  if  the 

state  hail  kept  him  out  of  that.      Asl 

lion    was    defeated  105. 

Dawes,  of  Ma  tts,  moved  a  i 

era!  ion  with  the  view  of  making  Marquett's 
term  take  eff<  i 

ning  of  the  session,  but  the  motion  was  la 
the  table.  67  to  56. 

On  the  second  day  of  the 

governor's    message    had    been    received. 
Senator  I  ■  Following  partisan, 

or.  rather,  factional  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the 
ture  of  the   State  of   Nebraska   bearti! 
dorses  the  policy  and  acts  ,,t"  Andrew  Johi 

dent  of  the  United  in  all  his  legit- 

imate and  conservative  efforts  to  restore  the 
Southern  States  recently  in  rebellion,  to  their 
legal  status  in  the  American  Union,  and  that 
we  pledge  him  our  heart)-  and  cordial  support 
in  all  such  efforts  and  against  the  heresies  of 
radicalism,  as  advo  Stevens  and  Stun- 

ner, whom  the  President  himself  patriotically, 
on  the  22d  day  of  February,  A.  ]>.,  1866 
nounced  as   disunionists. 

This  endorsement  of  "my  policy"  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  party  vote  of  7  to  6.  In  the 
house.  Mr.  Robertson,  democrat,  offered  a 
similar  resolution,  which  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  5  to  20.  Mr.  Frazier  then  sugar- 
coated  a  friendly  Johnson  resolution,  similar 
to  that  offered  in  the  house,  with  a  resolution 
invoking  the  favorable  action  of  Coi 
statehood,  and  it  passed  by  a  party  vote  of  22 
to  15. 

Mr.   Rob  of   Sarpy  county,  submitted 

a  memorial  to  the   President  of   the  United 
asking  for  an  investigation  ol   the  al- 
leged official  maladministration  of  Edward  B. 
r,  superintendent  of   Indian  affair 
Orthwest,  and  <  IrsamUS  II.  Irish,  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affai:  ithern  Nl 

1  .1  :  but  the  house  refused  to  adopt  it  by  a 
party  Mr.    Durant,   vice   presidei 

the  Union  Pacaific  railway  company,  invited 
the  members  of  the  legislatun  »n  an 

excursion  to  the  end  of  the  track  —  133  miles 
—  on  Saturday  July  7th.     The  1 
the  invitation  and  went:  the  senate 
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on  the  plea  of  pressing  business,  but  a  large 
part  of  it  went  too;  and,  after  a  vain  call  of 
the  house  Saturday  morning,  there  was  an  ad- 
journment until  Monday. 

The  burden  of  the  governor's  message  was 
an  argument  that  the  territory  had  a  right  to 
immediate  admission  as  a  state.  In  1S64, 
when  the  enabling  act  was  passed,  the  popula- 
tion was  30,000;  now  it  was  70,000.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  track  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railway  would  be  laid  200  miles  west  of  Kear- 
ney. Territorial  bonds  were  now  worth 
ninety-seven  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  gov- 
ernor recommended  the  adoption  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Maxwell  introduced  the 
measure  in  the  house ;  but  no  action  was 
taken    upon    it. 

The  second  legislature,  at  its  first  and  spe- 
cial session,  February  20  and  21,  1867,  per- 
formed no  other  function  than  to  organize 
and  formally  accept  the  condition  imposed 
by  the  federal  Congress  for  the  admission  of 
the  territory  as  a  state.  Governor  Saunders 
(territorial  governor)  stated  the  object  of 
the  session  in  a  message  in  which  he  said  that 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  he  thought  to  the  members,  if  Con- 
gress had  referred  the  question  to  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  to  the  legislature. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Doom 
of  Cass  county  introduced  a  bill  declaring 
the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  the  condition 
prescribed  by  Congress,  which  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee  composed  of  Doom, 
Hascall,  and  Reeves.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, Doom  and  Hascall  reported  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  at  once  passed,  before 
Reeves  could  prepare  his  minority  report,  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  3,  Freeman,  Reeves,  and  War- 
dell  voting  nay.  On  the  next  day  Reeves 
offered  his  report,  which  the  senate  declined 
to  receive.  Doom  moved  to  strike  out  certain 
passages  of  this  report  which  he  declared 
were  offensive,  and  the  motion  was  carried ; 
whereupon  Reeves  withdrew  the  report  en- 
tirely, and  Freeman,  Reeves,  and  Wardell 
left  the  chamber  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  but  they 
were  afterward  permitted,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  to  record  their  votes  against  the 


bill.  J.  N.  H.  Patrick,  who  had  not  been 
sworn  in  when  the  bill  was  passed,  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  arrangement. 

The  senate  bill  was  promptly  passed  in  the 
house,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  8,  Anderson,  Bates,  Crawford, 
Dunham,  Graves,  Harvey,  Rolfe,  and  Trumble 
voting  nay.  All  the  democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  but  Hascall  adhered  to  the 
party  policy  of  opposing  the  measure.  If  ad- 
mission to  statehood  had  been  the  one  ques- 
tion at  issue,  their  course  would  have  been 
unwise;  but  since  the  proposition  involved 
also  the  question  of  consenting  that  Congress 
and  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  annul  by 
resolution  a  provision  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, the  democrats  followed  their  plain  duty, 
and  Hascall's  recreancy  deserved  the  re- 
proaches it  won,  though  it  seemed  to  surprise 
no  one. 

The  third  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
being  the  second  session  of  the  second  legis- 
lature, was  convened  by  the  call  of  the  now 
full-fledged  governor,  dated  April  4,  1867,  on 
the  16th  of  May  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  such  laws  as  the  governor  throught 
necessary  for  the  new  state.  The  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  session  was  the  removal 
of  the  capital  from  Omaha  to  Lincoln,  ac- 
complished by  the  passage  of  an  act,  approved 
June  14,  1867,  which  constituted  the  govern- 
or, secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  a  commis- 
sion to  select  a  new  location  before  July  15, 
1867,  within  certain  specified  limits,  as  fol- 
lows; the  county  of  Seward,  the  south  half 
of  Butler  and  Saunders  counties  and  that  part 
of  Lancaster  county  north  of  the  sout'h  line 
of  township  nine,  the  new  capital  city  to  be 
called  Lincoln.  A  bill  (S.  No.  44)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
and  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  there- 
at," was  introduced  in  the  senate,  June  4th, 
by  Mr.  Presson,  and  its  counterpart  was  in- 
troduced in  the  house  (H.  R.  No.  50)  by  Mr. 
Crowe.  The  senate  bill  passed  that  body  on 
the  10th  of  June;  it  passed  the  house  on  the 
13th,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor  on 
the    14th. 

The  bill    (S.   No.   44)    which   was  passed 
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originally  provided  that  a  commission  consist 
ing  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
and  the  auditor  should  select,  before  July  1?, 
1867,  from  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  with- 
in the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Seward,  and  the 
smith  half  of  Butler  and  Saunders,  not  less 
than  ()40  acres  for  a  town  to  be  named  and 
known  as  "Capitol  City."  The  commission- 
ers should  cause  the  site  to  be  surveyed  and 
tix  a  minimum  price  on  the  lots  of  each  alter- 
nate block,  these  lots  to  be  sold  at  public  ven- 
due to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  proceeds 
deposited  with  the  state  treasurer  as  a  state 
building  fund,  out  of  which  a  capitol,  "to  be 
designed  as  part  of  a  larger  edifice,"  should 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000, 
the  building  to  be  completed  before  No 
ber  1,  1868.  The  state  university  and  the 
agricultural  college,  united  in  one  institution, 
should  be  situated  within  the  city,  and  a  state 
penitentiary  within  or  adjacent  to  the  city. 
The  removalists  had  their  project  firmly  in 
hand,  and  the  bill  was  pushed  through  with 
remarkably  little  halting  or  change.  It  was 
read  the  second  time  on  the  5th  of  June,  and 
on  motion  of  Majors  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  finance,  ways  and  means,  composed  of 
Presson,  Reeves,  and  Holden  —  all  of  the 
South  Platte  section.  Hascall  of  Douglas 
county  attempted  to  have  it  referred  to  the 
committee  on  public  buildings  where  it  really 
belonged,  but  without  success,  as  two  ol  the 
three  members  of  this  committee — Patrick 
and  Baird  —  were  of  the  North  Platte.  The 
next  day  Presson  reported  the  bill  back  from 
the  committee  with  amendments  not  of 
importance ;  June  7th  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  the  bill  for  the  third  reading, 
and  on  the  Nth  it  was  made  a  special  order 
for  the  10th ;  on  that  day  Rogers's  motion  to 
extend  the  limits  of  choice  to  all,  instead  of 
half  of  the  counties  of  Butler  and  Saunders 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  5  to  8;  and  his  motion 
to  strike  out  the  word  permanent,  applying 
to  the  relocation  of  the  capital,  was  defeated 
by  a  like  vote.  Sheldon's  motion,  to  amend 
so  that  the  location  might  be  made  anywhere 
within  Seward  county  or  the  south  half  of 
Saunders  and  Butler  and  that  portion  of  Lan- 
caster count v  lying  north  of  the  south  line  ol 


township  9,  was  earrir. 1  b)  to  4, 

Freeman,  I  I  'atrick,  and  Rogers  . 

Patrick's  motion  to  amen  in  11, 

so  as  to  locate  the  state  university  and  agri- 
cultural college  at  Nebraska  City,  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  8;  and  the  motion  to  li 
the  same  institution  at  such  place  in  Wash- 
ington county  as  the  county  commissioners 
might  select,  was  defeated  by  a  like  vote. 

It  was  left  to  Senator  Patrick,  an  uncom- 
promising democrat  —  called  in  the  drastic 
political  phrase  of   the  day  a   i  ad  — 

to  move  the  substitution  of  Lincoln  instead  of 
the  inexpressibly  clumsy  and  ugly  original 
name,  Capitol  City;  and  the  motion  was  car- 
ried without  division.  It  was  read  the  first 
tune  in  the  house  on  the  11th,  the  second  time 
on  the  12th.  Mr.  Woolworth's  motion  to 
place  the  state  university  and  agricultural 
college  at  Nebraska  City  instead  of  Lincoln 
was  defeated,  11  to  26.  Griffin's  motion  to 
change  the  location  to  some  place  in 
county,  not  particularly  designated,  but  no 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  Missouri 
river,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  10  to  25. 

The  charge  that  there  was  corrupt  collu- 
sion between  the  removalist  members  of  the 
legislature  and  promoters  and  beneficiaries 
inside  and  outside  of  that  body  of  various 
railway  land  grant  schemes,  was  pressed  with 
tremendous  force  but  with  little  effect  against 
removal.  But  the  attacks  along  this  line  were 
effective  in  defeating  all  the  land  grant  bills 
excepting  that  for  the  Air  Line.  Even  while 
his  home  city  and  county  were  the  backbone 
of  the  removal  cause,  Morton  now  began. his 
opposition  to  land  grant-  of  this  kind,  which 
he  persistently  Kept  up  through  his  life. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  successful  re- 
moval bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate, 
another,  identical  with  it  ill.  I\.  No.  50),  was 
introduced  in  the  hmi-e  ;  but  it  was  dropped 
after  having  been  favorably  reported  from 
the   committee  on    ways   and   means.      On   the 

1 1th  of  June  Mr.  Frost  of  I  touglas 

the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  presi 

a  minority  report  on  thi^  bill,  in  which  were 

compressed  all  the  objections  of  the  ai 

movalists.     The    number    of    commiss 

t  large  i  nough    for   so    important   a 
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task,  and  there  was  danger,  in  particular,  that 
the  choice  of  a  location  would  be  too  far  from 
a  railroad.  "Railroads  in  this  country  are 
too  expensive  to  be  run  in  every  direction, 
and  a  capital  with  public  buildings  located  at 
any  inconvenient  distance  from  one  would 
soon  be  removed."  The  time  was  too  short 
for  the  selection  of  grounds;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  objections  to  the  bill,  it 
failed  to  submit  the  location  to  the  people  for 
approval  or  rejection.  "The  question  has  not 
been  fully  discussed  whether  the  university 
and  agricultural  college  should  be  united  or 
should  be  different  institutions,  wholly  sepa- 
rated in  their  organization.  Some  of  the  best 
minds  prefer  the  one  course  and  some  the 
other,  but  no  expression  could  be  obtained 
during  the  few  days  of  the  session  to  elapse." 
There  was  doubtful  propriety  in  locating  all 
the  public  buildings  in  one  place.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  removal  of  the  capital.  "We 
have  the  best  building  ever  occupied  by  any 
territorial  government,  and  consequently  the 
best  ever  belonging  to  a  new  state.  With  a 
trifle  spent  for  repairs,  it  will  be  all  that  would 
be  required  for  years.  It  is  located  centrally 
so  far  as  our  thoroughfares  are  concerned, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  proposed  site 
could  be  for  many  years." 

The  same  day  on  which  these  two  bills 
were  introduced,  Mr.  Hascall  of  Douglas 
county,  introduced  another  (S.  No.  45)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  locate  the  Capitol,  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Agricultural  College."  The  bill 
provided  that  a  commission  composed  of  Gov- 
ernor Alvin  Saunders  and  Turner  M.  Mar- 
quett  should  procure  for  the  state  of  Nebraska 
an  entire  section  of  land  in  the  valley  of  Salt 
creek  within  ten  miles  of  its  junction  with 
the  Platte  river  and  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  $5  per  acre.  This  land  should  be  the 
site  of  the  capitol,  the  state  university,  and 
the  agricultural  college,  and  reservations 
should  also  be  made  for  buildings  for  an  in- 
sane asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and  for 
other  purposes,  "as  the  state  may  hereafter 
see  fit  to  erect."  The  name  of  the  proposed 
capital  was  left  blank  in  the  bill.  It  provided 
that  the  capitol  at  Omaha  should  revert  to 
the  city  of   Omaha    for   school  purposes,   on 


payment  of  the  cost  of  the  site  of  the  new  city. 
On  the  7th  of  June  Mr.  Patrick,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  buildings,  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  on  the  8th  Mr.  Pres- 
son,  of  the  same  committee,  reported  against 
it,  holding  that  the  location  proposed  in  the 

other  bill  —  No.  44 "will  better  subserve 

the  interests  of  the  state,  in  that  it  contem- 
plates a  more  central  location  for  the  seat  of 
government,  and  fixing  the  same  where  it 
will  enhance  the  value  of  our  state  lands  at 
least  three  hundred  per  cent."  On  the  12th 
the  senate,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  tabling  the  bill,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it.  The  movement  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  was  almost,  if  not  al- 
together, a  conspiracy,  and  the  speculative 
gain  of  the  conspirators  was  its  chief  motive 
and  impulse. 

If  the  capital  commissioners  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  early 
territorial  legislatures  —  and  probably  they 
were  by  hearsay,  at  least  —  their  attention 
had  been  already  directed  to  Lancaster  county 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs  as  a  favor- 
ite site  of  a  new  capital  city.  In  the  removal 
bill  of  the  second  legislature — 1856  —  the 
proposed  capital  was  to  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  salt  springs  and  called  Chester, 
the  name  by  which  the  principal  salt  basin 
was  known.  It  is  important  to  revert  here 
to  the  fact  that  J.  Sterling  Morton  signed 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  favored 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  In  1857  the  capital 
narrowly  escaped  removal  to  a  place  to  be 
called  Douglas  City,  also  in  Lancaster  county, 
but  not  near  to  the  salt  springs.  According 
to  a  map  drawn  in  1856  there  were  two 
places  —  or  rather  prospective  places  —  of 
that  name,  one  situated  near  the  point  where 
the  Burlington  railroad  leaves  Lancaster 
county  and  enters  Cass,  three  miles  south- 
west of  the  present  town  of  Greenwood ;  and 
the  other  about  two  miles  northwest  on  Salt 
creek,  near  the  mouth  of  Camp  creek.  These 
locations  on  the  map  correspond  with  the 
statement  of  Governor  Izard  in  his  veto  of 
the  bill :  "All  agree,  however,  that  there  are 
two  towns  in  Lancaster  county,  by  the  name 
of   Douglas,   already   made  upon   paper.     To 
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which  of  these  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  remove  the  seat  of  government  1 
am  left  wholly  to  conjecture.  It  might  so 
happen  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  specu- 
lative genius  of  a  certain  class  of  our  citizens, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  should  the  hill 
under  consideration  become  a  law  each  of  these 
rival  towns  would  set  up  a  claim  to  the  cap 
ital,  which  it  might  require  long  and  tedious 
litigation  to  settle;  leaving  the  people  of  the 
territory  in  the  meantime  without  a  seat  of 
government." 

A  bill  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
the  same  neighborhood  precipitated  the  riot 
in  the  next    (fourth)   legislature. 

There  are  extant  certificates  of  shares  in 
Salt  City  and  Bedford,  issued  in  1856,  which 
show  that  the  salt  basin  lent  the  contiguous 
land  a  speculative  value  for  townsites.  Salt 
City  was  to  be  situated  on  the  western  border 
of  the  basin,  the  site  comprising  640  acres. 
According  to  a  prospectus  contained  in  the 
certificates  of  shares,  Bedford  had  hopes  of 
becoming  the  county  seat :  "It  is  situated 
near  the  center  of  Lancaster  county,  contains 
MO  acres,  or  2,200  lots,  200  of  which  are  to 
be  given  to  the  county  in  case  the  county-seat 
is  there,  besides  public  grounds  for  court 
house,  churches,  and  parks.  The  timber  on 
Stephen's  Creek  and  Salt  Creek  lies  conve- 
nient to  Bedford;  and  the  noted  Salt  Spring 
in  Lancaster  county  is  a  sure  evidence  that 
it  will  at  no  distant  day  be  the  wealthiest 
county  in  the  territory."  The  stock  of  each 
of  these  townsites  was  divided  into  200 
shares,  and  to  Daniel  II.  Wheeler,  the  prom- 
inent Cass  county  pioneer,  they  seemed  to 
have  more  than  a  paper  value.  He  paid  in 
gold  $150  for  a  single  share  of  Salt  City  and 
$100  for  a  share  of  Bedford,  its  rival. 

The  suggestion  or  contention,  often  heard 
in  recent  years,  that  the  confluence  of  several 
minor  creeks  was  a  strong  secondary  reason 
for  placing  the  capital  in  the  salt  basin,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  easj  grades  they  of- 
fered would  be  a  drawing  invitation  to  con- 
verging railroads,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
apologetic  afterthought.  The  first  two  and 
vitalizing  lines  and  two  other  distinct  lines  — 
the  Chicago  &   Northwestern  and   the   R 


Island  —  entered  by  the  salt  valley;  the  t 

principal  western  lines  of  the  Burlingto 

tem    climb   arduous    gradi  I    out,    and 

only  two  of  the  four  creek-beds  in  question 
are  used  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Engine 
of  the  converging  systems  assert  that  in  com- 
parison with  Milford  or  Seward,  for  example, 
Lincoln  is  unfavorably  situated  in  this  re- 
nd that  to  avoid  the  heavy  grades  the 
through  freight  traffic  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
Burlington  should  be  diverted  to  a  new  track 
along  the  Blue  river.  The  "especial  advan- 
tage" urged  by  the  commissioners  for  the  site 
of  their  choosing  was  that  it  lav  approxi- 
mately in  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  diam- 
eter of  110  miles  whose  circumference  in- 
tersected or-  passed  near  Omaha,  Fremont, 
Columbus,  Pawnee  City,  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska line,  Nebraska  City,  and  Plattsmouth. 

On  the  29th  of  July.  1867,  the  commission 
ers  chose  "Lancaster"  for  the  site ;  August 
14th  they  made  proclamation  of  the  event,  and 
the  next  day  August  1*.  1  larvcy  and  A.  B. 
Smith  began  to  survey  the  ground,  which 
comprised  960  acres. 

Sale  of  lots  at  public  auction,  which  began 
September  IS,  1867,  was  characterized  by 
questionable  expedients  and  irregularities.  It 
was  a  common  practice  to  hid  in  lots  and  hold 
them  for  an  advance  without  paying  for  them, 
and  the  commissioners  in  their  report  made 
the  remarkable  admission  that  they  deliber- 
ately violated  the  mandate  of  the  law  thai 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should  he  deposited 
in  the  state  treasury,  because  they  assumed 
that  the  treasurer  might  be  as  lawless  as  them- 
selves and  would  refuse  to  give  up  the  memos 
for  its  lawful  purpose —  for.  being  a  resident 
of  Omaha,  he  was  personally  hostile  to  the  re- 
moval scheme. 

But    whatever   the   sins,    omissive   or   coin 
missional,   of    the   commissioners   and   other 
founders  of    Lincoln,   they  at   lea 
great   courage  and   enterprise.      The   fact   that 
the  mere  arbitrary   and   fiat   beginning  ha 
soon  developed  into  a  prosperous  and  n 
attractive  city  challi  niratioii    for   the 

unexcelled    faith,    resolution,   and   self-denial 
its  pioneer  citizen!  v,  "thy  !■ 
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ers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters,  but 
thy    builders    have   perfected   thy   beauty." 

The  Brownville  Advertiser  of  February  12, 
1870,  congratulates  the  state  on  the  business 
sagacity  which  has  produced  "a  state  house, 
ample   for  present   purposes,   completed,   and 


has  the  funds  raised  from  the  sale  of  a  section 
and  a  half  of  land,  worth,  three  years  ago,  five 
dollars  an  acre,  to  provide  two  other  fine 
buildings,  and  some  500  lots  left  for  future 
use."  The  entire  sales  of  1867,  1868,  and 
1869  brought  $400,000. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


STARTIiNG   THE    STATE  —  SCANDAES    IN    THE    STATE      GOVERNMENT   —    SENATOR      TlPTON      RE- 
ELECTED —  Governor  Butler's  Third  Election  —  Hitchcoi  k  United  States  Si 

—  Impeachment  Proceedings 


THE  CALL  for  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature lor  providing  the  legal  machinery 
necessary  for  operating  the  state  organization 
covered     thirty-one    subjects    of     legislation, 
though  the  last   was  a  catch-all   of   doubtful 
validity.     The     first     fourteen     specifications 
proposed  revision  or  amendment  of  existing 
statutes.      The    eighth    proposed    "to    abolish 
the   distinction    between    actions   at   law    and 
suits  in  equity"  by  supplying  the  omission  of 
the  last   territorial   revision.     The  eighteenth 
specification  called  for  provision  for  the  "lo- 
cation and  disposition  of  such  lands  as  are,  or 
may  be  hereafter  donated  to  the  state  by  the 
general  government   for  any  purpose."     The 
school  lands  had  all  been  located  except  the 
proper  sections  in  the  half-breed  Indian  tract, 
which,  it  was  contended,  was  subject  to  such 
reservation.     The  principal  enactments  of  the 
session   were  as   follows:     The  state  auditor 
was  constituted  state  land  commissioner  and 
he  was  authorized  to  offer  for  sale  all  school 
lands  at  an  appraised  value  which  should  not 
be  less  than  seven  dollars  an  acre.     The  state 
was  divided   into  three  judicial   districts,  the 
first  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Rich- 
ardson,   Nemaha,    Otoe,    Johnson,    Pawnee, 
Gage,   Jefferson,    Saline,    Fillmore.    Nuckolls, 
and  the   territory   west  of  them;  the  second 
district  comprised  the  counties  of  Cass,  Sarpy, 
Douglas,   Saunders,   Lancaster,   Seward,    But- 
ler, and  the  territory  west  of  them  ;  the  third 
district,  the  counties  of  Washington,  Dodge, 
Platte,  Cuming,  Burt,  Dakota,  Dixon.  Cedar, 
L'eau  qui  court,   Kearney.    Lincoln,   Merrick, 
Hall,  Buffalo,  and  the  counties  west  and  north 
of  the  Platte  river.     The  chief  justice,  I  'liver 
P.    Mason,  was  assigned  to  the  fir-t   district, 


Associate  Justice  George  B.  Lake  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  Associate  Justice  Lorenzo  Crounse 
to  the  third.    The  office  of  district  attorney 
for  each  district  was  established  with  an  an- 
nual   salary   of   $1,500.      The  bill   locating   the 
seal  of  government  and  the  public  buildings 
thereat  was  passed;  a  state  seal  was  adopted; 
provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  suits 
from  the  territorial  to  the  state  courts ;  also 
for  the  appointment  of    four  commissioners 
.who  should  select  and  enter  the  public  lands 
donated   to   the   Mate;  an  apportionment  act 
created  eleven   senatorial   districts   with   thir- 
teen members  and  nineteen  representative  dis- 
tricts with  thirty-nine  members.     Four  mem- 
bers each  were  allotted  to  Cass,  Nemaha,  and 
Richardson    counties;    five    to    Otoe;    six    to 
Douglas;  two  each  to  Sarpy  and  Washington  ; 
one  each   to   Dakota,    Dodge,   Johnson,    Lan- 
r,  Platte,  and  Pawnee;  one  to  Gage  and 
Jefferson   jointly;   one   to    Butler,    Saunders, 
and    Seward;,  one  to   Kearney.   Lincoln,  and 
Saline;   one   to   Buffalo,    Hall,   and    Merrick; 
one  to  Burt  and  Cuming;  and  one  to  Cedar, 
Dixon,  and    L'eau  qui  court.     Fifteen  thou- 
sand dollar-  of  the  fund  granted  by  the  fed- 
eral Congress  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  mili- 
tia raised  for  defense  against  Indians  was  ap- 
propriated to  pay  current  and  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  state  for  the  year  1867.     It  was 
provided  that  one  term  of  the  supreme  court 
should   be   held   at   <  imaha   and   oni 
braska  City  each  year;  but  unless  the  commis- 
liould  offer  the  u 
irt   house  for  the  term,   free  of  ch 

it   should  be  held   inst< 

such  other  place  south  of  tl  may 

offer  the  '  1 1 rt   room  free  of  ch 
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Distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity  were  abolished ;  the  revenue  act  was 
amended ;  a  bill  was  passed  to  locate,  establish, 
and  endow  a  state  normal  school  at  Peru, 
provided  that  the  tract  of  not  less  than  sixty 
acres  adjacent  to  the  town,  known  as  the 
grounds  of  Peru  Seminary  and  College,  with 
all  buildings,  should  be  donated  to  the  state; 
the  new  school  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  seven  members,  five  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  the  other  two  to  consist  of 
the  state  treasurer  and  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Twenty  sections  of 
state  lands  were  appropriated  to  the  school  as 
an  endowment,  and  $3,000  was  appropriated 
for  completing  the  school  building,  procuring 
apparatus,  and  putting  the  school  in  operation. 
It  was  provided  that  the  secretary  of  state 
should  be  state  librarian.  A  drastic  general 
registration  law,  under  which  the  registrar  of 
a  precinct  might  exclude  names  from  the  vot- 
ing list  for  "disloyalty"  and  other  reasons, 
was  passed ;  the  general  school  law  was  re- 
vised; seventy-five  sections  of  the  public  lands 
were  granted  to  the  Northern  Nebraska  Air 
Line  railroad  company  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  De  Soto  to  Fremont. 
The  act  provided  that  the  company  should  re- 
ceive twenty  sections  on  completion  of  each 
ten  miles  of  the  road,  but  definition  of  what 
"completion"  meant  was  singularly  neglected. 
The  boundary  of  the  new  county  of  Cheyenne 
was  defined,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  was  ratified. 

Memorials  to  the  federal  Congress  prayed 
that  a  land  office  might  be  established  at  Lone 
Tree  for  the  convenience  of  the  many  settlers 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
and  vigorously  protested  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Indian  policy :  "We  represent  to 
you  the  unvarnished  and  unpalatable  truth  that 
at  no  point  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Texas  to  the  British  Possessions  can  either 
trade  or  travel  be  prosecuted  from  the  western 
settlements  to  the  Rocky  mountains  without 
imminent  danger  to  life  and  property."  This 
danger  was  much  greater  than  it  had  been 
twenty-five  years  before.  It  was  insisted  that 
the  policy  of  treating  with  the  Indians  as  in- 
dependent nations  was  impracticable;  for  "the 


Indians  will  not  and  the  government  cannot 
respect  them  [the  treaties]  and  fulfil  their 
stipulations.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  are 
proverbially  faithless."  The  only  order  to  the 
military  commander  sent  against  the  Indians 
ought  to  be  to  chastise  them  until  they  should 
sue  for  peace.  With  due  allowance  for  the 
selfishness  of  the  settlers  who  knew  by  actual 
experience  the  conditions  of  which  they  com- 
plained in  urging  this  drastic  policy,  yet  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  policy  was  soon  adopted 
and  permanently  adhered  to  illustrates  the  su- 
periority of  popular  judgment  to  that  of  the 
few  wise  men  in  whom  authority  is  vested  by 
virtue  of  their  theoretical  wisdom,  as  also  the 
advantage  of  local  over  absentee  government. 
Since  by  the  cruel  but  inexorable  rule  of  social 
progress  the  superior  race  was  predestined  to 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  inferior, 
and  forcibly  dispossess  it,  the  ultimate  forci- 
ble subjugation  of  the  latter  was  inevitable, 
and  its  inevitability  should  have  been  sooner 
recognized  in  our  Indian  policy. 

In  the  year  1867,  the  capital  contest  had  dis- 
tracted and  all  but  demoralized  the  common- 
wealth which,  still  wrestling  with  the  doubts 
and  discouragements  of  occupying  and  sub- 
duing the  unpromising  interior  plains  that  con- 
stituted most  of  its  domain  and  its  main  pro- 
ductive dependence,  needed  its  utmost  re- 
sources for  the  difficult  industrial  conquest. 
But  the  year  1868,  with  the  capital  experiment 
still  held  doubtful,  with  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature,  with  state  elections,  involving 
the  choice  of  a  LTnited  States  senator,  and  the 
presidential  election  as  well,  gave  no  relief 
from  the  continuous  curse  of  politics  but 
rather  an  increase  of  its  distractions.  The 
first  important  political  incident  of  the  year 
was  the  appointment  of  a  federal  district 
judge.  Dundy  had  the  advantage  of  holding 
the  corresponding  office  under  the  territorial 
organization,  but  his  application  for  appoint- 
ment for  the  district  covering  the  whole  state 
was  sharply  disputed,  and  it  took  a  year  to 
settle  the  controversy.  In  the  early  part  of 
January  it  was  publicly  reported  that  Judge 
Lake  had  been  appointed,  and  after  the  party 
organs  had  dutifully  commended  the  choice, 
it    was    announced    that    Colonel    Henry    G. 
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Worthington  had  been  nominated.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  was  a  carpet-bagger,  having 
come  to  Nebraska  but  a  year  before,  and  by 
political  stages  from  far  off  California,  via 
Nevada,  where  he  had  achieved  the  office 
of  delegate  to  Congress,  the  Omaha  Repub- 
lican accepted  the  appointment,  carpet-bag 
and  all,  as  a  solution  oi  a  difficult  problem. 
But  the  wily  Dundy  had  won  the  territorial 
judgeship  after  he  had  apparently  lost  it,  and 
lie  soon  repeated  that  rather  remarkable  feat. 
The  warring  executive  and  senate  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  Dundy's  favor,  and  his  appointment 
was  confirmed  in  the  early  part  of  April. 

A  democratic  state  convention  was  held  at 
Nebraska  City,  January  8,  1868,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention. The  national  party  was  divided 
upon  the  question  whether  the  5-20  bonds 
should  be  paid  in  greenbacks  or  in  gold,  as  it 
was  divided  in  1896  on  the  silver  question, 
though  not  as  sharply.  Not  only  did  the  Ne- 
braska delegates  to  the  convention  support 
George  H.  Pendleton,  apostle  of  greenbacks, 
for  the  nomination  for  president,  but  the  two 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  party  in  the 
state — Dr.  Geo.  L.  Miller  and  J.  Sterling 
Morton  —  who  left  the  party  in  1896,  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  silver,  stoutly  ad- 
vocated the  greenback  theory,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volved redemption  of  the  bonds  in  that  cur- 
rency. Though  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly 
provided  by  law  that  the  10-40  bonds  should 
be  paid  in  gold  while  there  was  no  such  pro- 
vision as  to  the  5-20s,  afforded  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  it  was  the  original  intention  that 
the  latter  should  be  redeemed  in  the  same  kind 
of  money  that  the  capitalist  holders  had  paid 
for  them,  namely,  greenbacks,  and  that  such 
payment  would  not  involve  bad  faith,  yet.  at 
bottom,  the  question  was  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  silver  question  of  1896. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1868 
was  held  at  Nebraska  City  on  the  29th  of 
April.  The  state  administration  had  been  the 
object  of  constant  merciless  attack  by  the  dem- 
ocratic press,  and  its  defense  was  left  mainly 
to  the  republican  organ  at  the  capital.  It  was 
necessarv.  therefore,  either  to  repudiate  the 
old  crowd  or  to  put  on  a  bold  front  and  unan- 


imously   endorse    them.       i  ilter- 

native  was   postponed,  and  thi 

were  nominal, 
term. 

Turner    M.    Marquett's    bom  had 

urged  that  the  nomination  for  memb 
gress  was  due  him  because,  though  he  had  been 
elected  twice,  he  had  held  the  office  only  two 
and  because  "he  met  upon  the  stump 
the  great  war  horse  of  democracy  —  the  | 
and  eloquence  of  the  democratic  party  —  the 
acknowledged  best  democratic  stump  oratoi 
in  the  west,  J.  Sterling  Morton  —  and  he  com- 
pletely whipped  him,  a  thing  which  dem 
say  was  never  before  done."  But  consider- 
able virile  ability  did  not  find  favor  in  com- 
petition with  smooth  and  comparatively  color- 
less vote-getting  qualities,  and  John  TalTe 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  by  a  vote 
of  34  to  18.  At  this  time  the  civil  war  capital 
of  the  republican  party  was  drawn  on  with- 
out stint,  and  it  found  characteristic  e> 
sion  in  the  resolutions  through  the  medium  of 
General  Robert  R.  Livingston's  appropriately 
florid  phrase.  Though  an  anti-prohibition 
plank  was  introduced  with  studied  apology, 
it  was  afterward  summarily  ejected.  This  in- 
cident shows  that  though  the  party  had  be- 
come a  great  business  machine,  politically  and 
commercially,  it  showed  a  lingering  trace  of 
the  sentimental  philanthrophy  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

The  second  democratic  convention  for  the 
year  1868  was  held  at  Omaha  on  the  5th  of 
August.  Democratic  and  republican  news- 
papers alike  expatiated  on  the  harmony  of  the 
respective  party  conventions  this  year.  It  has 
been  heretofore  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the 
extreme  factional  discord  in  the  republican 
party,  which  had  grown,  mainly,  out  of  tlie  re- 
moval of  the  capital  and  the  questionable 
methods  of  the  pro  removal  administration,  a 
show  of  harmony  was  die  alternative  of  re- 
pudiation of  the  administration  ;  and  since 

■•.  er  and  of  spoils  was  at 
harmony  was  For  the  dem< 

harmony  r.     They  had  nothing  mate- 

rialistic to  quarrel  over  but  unpromi 

r.      \t  the  Janu  i  ntion, 

S.    II.   Calhoun,   a    leader   of   the   anti-Mi 
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"young  democracy"  of  Otoe  county,  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman,  permanent  presi- 
dent, and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  res- 
olutions, and  Morton  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention. 

In  the  convention  of  August  5th,  Andrew  J. 
Poppleton,  a  favorite  of  Morton  and  of  the 
Omaha  Herald,  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion as  the  candidate  for  Congress  and  thus 
made  leader  of  the  party  for  the  campaign, 
and  he  sympathized  with  the  general  Pendle- 
ton-greenback  sentiment  of  the  party  in  the 
state.  The  specific  declaration,  in  his  speech 
to  the  convention,  in  favor  of  a  policy  which 
should  encourage  the  building  of  railroads  in 
the  state,  while  in  accord  with  a  prevailing 
and  natural  public  sentiment,  yet,  between  the 
lines,  foreshadowed  a  subsequent  division  of 
the  party  which  tended  to  keep  it  in  an  almost 
inconsequential  minority  until  it  united  with 
the  professedly  anti-monopoly  populist  party 
in  1894.  The  candidates  for  the  state  offices 
were  also  nominated  by  acclamation,  a  mode 
of  choice  with  which  democratic  conventions 
became  familiar  through  the  common  practice 
of  some  twenty-five  years.  The  office  seeks 
the  man  only  when  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
that  it  will  find  him. 

The  political  campaign  of  1868  was  a  tor- 
nado of  vehement  offense  and  defense  —  viru- 
lent epithets  and  violent  personalities ;  though 
the  climax  of  this  viciousness  was  not  reached 
until  the  eve  of  the  impeachment  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  auditor.  It  excites  the  wonder  of 
their  successors  of  the  very  next  generation 
that  these  men  of  considerable  parts  could 
have  played  the  game  of  politics  on  a  plane 
so  mean.  Morton  in  the  Nezvs  and  Miller  in 
the  Herald  led  in  this  unbridled  offensive  par- 
tisanship, partly  because  it  was  the  business 
of  the  outs  to  attack  the  ins,  partly  because 
the  reckless  conduct  of  the  administration  of- 
fered so  many  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  but 
more  largely  because  Morton  and  Miller  were 
greater  masters  of  epithet  than  their  still  will- 
ing and  resourceful  antagonists  of  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  republicans  won  the  elections  by  ma- 
jorities ranging  above  2,000,  though  it  is 
questionable  whether   they   fairly   won  at   all 


two  years  before.  While  local  conditions  fa- 
vored the  democrats,  the  result  of  this  con- 
test plainly  indicated  that  thenceforth,  owing 
to  the  prevailing  republicanism  of  the  large 
immigration  and  the  great  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  the  national  republican  party,  the 
organization  in  Nebraska  was  destined  to  be 
invincible  for  very  many  years.  But  the 
democratic  party  was  not  wanting  in  faults 
which  strengthened  and  lengthened  republican 
power  in  the  state. 

At  this  time  the  "old  soldier"  shibboleth 
began  to  be  an  open  sesame  to  public  office. at 
•whose  door  it  continued  to  knock  for  some 
twenty-five  years  with  a. persistency  and  suc- 
cess unfavorable  to  fair  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment. The  indebtedness  and  general  pref- 
erence which  were  naturally  conceded  to  this 
peculiar  class,  were  naturally  overworked  and 
overdrawn,  sometimes  by  themselves  and  con- 
stantly by  selfish  partisan  demagogues  at  the 
frequent  expense  of  due  discrimination. 

The  interval  between  the  elections  of  1868 
and  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  regular 
session  January  7,  1869,  was  busily  employed 
by  the  democratic  press  in  continuing  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  state  administration  —  and 
Governor  Butler  in  particular — for  corrup- 
tion, and  by  the  administration  organs  in  deny- 
ing, rather  than  refuting  the  damaging 
charges.  The  Journal,  the  organ  at  the  cap- 
ital, was  the  thick-and-thin  defender,  and  the 
Omaha  Republican,  for  the  time,  substituted 
a  policy  of  apology  for  its  former  hostility. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  capital 
coterie  of  politicians  began  agitation  for  a  new 
state  constitution.  The  first  constitution  was 
condemned  as  inadequate  and  otherwise  faulty 
because  it  limited  the  number  of  judicial  dis- 
tricts to  three  for  the  next  six  years,  and  they 
were  "entirely  inadequate,  even  now" ;  be- 
cause under  its  provisions  the  supreme  court 
was  composed  of  the  three  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior judicial  districts,  whereas  a  distinct  and 
independent  supreme  tribunal  was  necessary ; 
because  the  salaries  of  state  officers  were  too 
low  —  so  paltry  that  they  degraded  the  state ; 
because  the  period  of  forty  days  to  which  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  were  limited  was  too 
short  for  the  proper  transaction  of  business; 
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and  because  improved  provisions  for  the  crea- 
tion   and    regulation    of    corporations    were 

needed. 

Alter  the  third  session  of  the  legislature 
had  adjourned  it  was  discovered  that  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  election  of  presi- 
dential electors,  and  on  account  of  this  over- 
sight it  became  necessary  in  call  the  fourth 
special  session  which  began  at  <  >maha,  <  >ctu- 
ber  27,  1S08,  and  lasted  two  days.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  legislature  were  elected  in  Octo- 
ber. 1866. 

The  beginning  of  the  period  of  almost  safe 
supremacy  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
state  was  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the 
third  state  legislature  —  but  the  first  to  have 
a  regular  session  and  the  first,  also,  to  hold  a 
session  at  Lincoln.  The  observation  that  the 
half  dozen  democratic  members  looked  very 
lonesome  does  not  impute  partisan  bias  in  the 
observing  party  organ ;  for  this  was  a  familiar 
phenomenon  of  many  succeeding  sessions. 
This  legislature  convened  in  the  new  capitol 
January  7,  1869.  The  officers  of  both  houses 
were  elected  unanimously.  Edward  B.  Tay- 
lor of  Douglas  county  was  president  of  the 
senate,  and  William  McLennan  of  Otoe, 
speaker  of  the  house.  The  prospectively  rich 
resources  of  the  salt  springs  had  lured  the 
capital  to  its  site  and  largely  carried  the 
hazardous  enterprise  of  establishing  it.  The 
result  of  actual  experiment  in  their  develop- 
ment had  already  become  disappointing  and 
embarrassing  to  the  sponsors  of  the  capital 
removal  scheme.  The  governor  complained 
in  his  message  that  the  Nebraska  Salt  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  which  had  acquired  a  half 
interest  in  Tichenor's  lease  of  the  principal 
springs,  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations ; 
even  the  local  demand  for  salt  had  not  been 
supplied,  and  the  company  "has  been  unable 
at  times  to  supply  even  a  single  bushel  for 
home  consumption,  and  has  refused  t<>  pay 
its  debts  among  our  citizens."  The  gov 
urged  the  legislature  to  take  such  action  as 
would  promote  the  manufacture  of  salt  to  the 
greatest  extent.  He  urged  the  legislature  to 
provide  compensation  for  the  company  of  vol- 
unteers which  had  been  organized  under  his 
advice  in  the  fall  of  1867,  consisting  of  those 


settlers  who  had  been  plundi  thing 

and  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes,  lie- 
also  urged  the  pa  a  militia  organiza- 
tion law. 

Tin  citing  pre 

was  the  choosing  of  a  United  States  senator 

to  succeed  .Mr.  Tipton.  In  the  first  caucus. 
Senator  Tipton  commanded  in  a  third 

of  the  total  number  of  votes.  Me  was  sup- 
ported by  the  eleven  members  from  Nemaha 
and  Richardson  counties,  the  representative 
from  Gage,  and  from  one  to  three  from  the 
North  Platte.  Turner  M.  Marquett  of  Cass 
and  Dwight  J.  McCann  of  Otoe,  each  con- 
trolled the  seven  members  from  bis  own 
county  and  those  attached  to  make  up  the  dis- 
tricts, and  in  addition  two  to  three  scattering 
votes.  Governor  David  Butler  controlled  the 
votes  of  ten  to  twelve  members,  four  from 
back  counties  south  of  the  Platte,  two  from 
Douglas,  and  the  remainder  scattering  from 
the  North  Platte.  Four  scattering  ballots 
from  Douglas  county  were  probably  held  in 
reserve  for  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock.  At  the 
second  caucus,  held  Saturday  evening.  Janu- 
ary loth,  Tipton's  highest  vote  was  15,  But- 
ler's 12,  Marquett's  11,  McCann's  10.  Butler 
and  Marquett  tried  to  tie  up  their  forces  in 
the  hope  of  winning  enough  to  elect  one  of 
them,  but  at  the  third  caucus,  held  January 
18th,  the  votes  needed  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  began  to  go  to  Tipton,  the  first  vote 
standing,  Tipton  22,  Marquett  15.  McCann  8. 
The  third  ballot  stood  Tipton  27,  Marquett 
15,  McCann  2,  and  the  independent  and  re- 
calcitrant senator  succeeded  to  a  long  term, 
while  his  carefully  conforming  colleague, 
Thayer,  was  put  off  with  a  single  fractional 
term  of  four  years.  Charles  II.  Brown  of 
Douglas  county,  as  aggressive  and  indepen- 
dent as  Tipton,  but  without  bis  -races  of  ora- 
tory and  too  harsh  in  his  methods  for  a  suc- 
cessful politician,  received  the  complimentary 
vote  of  the  seven  democratic  memi 

The  most  important  question  of  tl. 
was  that  of  applying  the  public  improvement 
lands  to  encourage  the  building  of  rail- 
There  was  a  general  public  sentiment  in  I 
of  the  general   policy  of   subsidizin 

with  these  lands,  and  the  only  im- 
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portant  dispute  was  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
grants  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
be  awarded.  While  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  subsidizing  railroads  or  other  private  enter- 
prises with  public  property  is  open  to  question, 
and  certainly  it  has  been  very  often,  if  not  gen- 
erally misapplied  or  abused,  yet  there  were 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor  in  this  case. 
For  without  railroads  there  could  be  no  ap- 
preciable market  for  land  or  its  products  and 
so  no  general  settlement.  Locally,  then,  the 
question  was  one-sided ;  for  the  settlers  who 
had  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Plains  coun- 
try could  not  afford  to  await  the  voluntary 
coming  of  the  railroads.  But  whether,  con- 
sidering the  ample  room  and  the  undeveloped 
condition  of  states  farther  to  the  east  which 
railroads  had  already  reached,  it  was  good 
economic  policy  to  force  the  development  of 
the  trans-Missouri  plains  by  expensive  sub- 
sidies, is  another  question.  So  the  present 
question  is  one  of  local  speculation  — ■  whether 
in  a  particular  case  it  will  pay  a  local  com- 
munity to  invest  a  part  of  its  property  with 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  re- 
mainder. In  this  case  the  state  at  large  came 
within  the  purview  of  a  local  community.  In 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  allegation 
that,  "by  common  consent  these  lands,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  seem  destined  to  be  used 
for  railroad  purposes"  is  explicable,  and  it 
was  also  a  correct   forecast. 

A  resolution  declaratory  of  the  policy  of  the 
legislature,  offered  in  the  house,  provided  that 
all  of  the  internal  improvement  grant,  "or  as 
much  thereof  as  the  legislature  may  deem 
proper,"  should  be  reserved  for  actual  settle- 
ment, all  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
lands  to  be  used  for  aiding  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  for  such  other  improvements 
as  the  legislature  should  deem  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  state.  This  policy  was  im- 
practicable because  it  involved  the  immediate 
sale  of  the  land  and  therefore  at  a  very  low 
price,  so  that  the  proceeds  would  have 
amounted  to  but  a  small  gratuity ;  while  under 
the  policy  which  was  adopted,  of  granting  the 
lands  themselves,  the  corporations  would 
reckon    on    their    prospective    values    which 


arise  largely  from  the  building  of  the  roads 
in  their  propinquity. 

The  measure  adopted  was  the  product  of  a 
compromise  between  the  differing  views.  It 
provided  that  two  thousand  acres  should  be 
granted  for  each  mile  of  road  that  any  com- 
pany should  construct  ready  for  rolling  stock, 
within  the  state;  but  ten  consecutive  miles  of 
road  must  be  built  within  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  before  any  land  could 
be  awarded.  To  prevent  injurious  compe- 
tition with  the  lands  retained  by  the  state,  the 
railroad  companies  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing their  subsidy  lands  at  less  than  $1.25  an 
acre,  and  to  prevent  "large  tracts  of  land  from 
being  held  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  thereby  retarding  settlement  and  culti- 
vation," the  companies  were  required  to  offer 
annually  at  public  sale  all  lands  which  they 
should  still  hold  after  five  years  from  the  time 
they  were  acquired.  The  act  contained  the 
conservative  provision  that  it  should  not  re- 
main in  force  more  than  five  years.  The 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
companies  were  let  into  limited  participation 
by  the  provision  that  companies  which  had 
received  grants  from  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  two  thousand  acres  for  each 
mile  of  road  thereafter  constructed,  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Lingering  resentment  against  the  notorious 
grant  of  seventy-five  sections  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  Northern  Nebraska  Air  Line  R. 
R.  Co.  at  the  session  of  June,  1867,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  vote  —  12  affirmative,  23  nega- 
tive —  on  a-  bill  offered  by  Brush  to  repeal  that 
measure  and  to  appropriate  the  lands  for  the 
construction  of  bridges  across  the  Platte  river. 

Another  important  act  of  the  session  was 
that  providing  for  the  establishment  of  "The 
University  of  Nebraska."  An  act  requiring 
the  state  treasurer  "to  keep  constantly  on  hand 
the  identical  funds  received  by  him  from  any 
source  whatever,"  until  they  were  paid  out 
according  to  law,  was  so  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice that  it  was  repealed  at  the  special  session 
in  March  of  the  following  year.  Doubtless  the 
sense  of  the  inconvenience  was  manifested 
quite  as  much  by  those  who  hoped  to  profit 
by  an  open-door  policy  as  by  the   treasurer 
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himself.     Disastrous  experience  in  later  years 
has  shown  that  the  makers  of  the  inconvenient 

law  did  not  act  without  provision  or  re 

A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  on  election  day.  Similar 
laws  are  now  generally  in  force  throughout  the 
Union.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  compensation  of  Capl  John  R. 
Brown's  militia  —  company  A,  First  Nebraska 
cavalry  —  "called  into  service  against  the  In- 
dians by  the  governor  from  August  13  to 
November  15.  1867,  and  to  satisfy  claims  of 
citizens  who  furnished  to  said  company  trans 
portation  and  quartermaster's  stores."  The 
■:  of  the  capital  commissioners  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Lincoln  was  formally  declared  the 
capital  of  the  state.  The  original  capital 
grounds  at  Omaha  were  re-transferred  to  that 
city,  "for  the  purpose  of  a  high  school,  col- 
lege or  other  institution  of  learning,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatever."  Alvin  Saunders. 
George  W.  Frost,  Thomas  Davis,  John  II. 
Kcllom,  Augustus  Kountze,  James  M.  Wool- 
worth,  and  their  successors  were  constituted  a 
board  of  regents  to  manage  and  control  the 
contemplated  school.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  recommending  the  people  to  vote 
upon  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a 
constitutional  convention  aroused  more  atten- 
tion and  caused  more  contention  than  any 
other  enactment  of  the  session. 

A  bill  "to  regulate  the  passenger  fare  and 
tariff  of  freight  on  all  railroads  in  the  state" 
was  prematurely  perhaps  introduced  into 
the  house  by  Stout.  Tender  nursing  i.nd  in- 
dulgence of  this  class  of  corporations,  rather 
than  correction  or  restraint,  was  a  natural 
public  policy  when  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  area  of  settlement  was  a  serious, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  public  care.  But  a 
self-seeking  and  powerful  standpat  element 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
peculiar  condition  to  project  it-  influence  far 
beyond   a   legitimate   period. 

As  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  union. 
Nebraska  was  required  by  the  national 
gress    to    grant    the    right    of     suffrage    to 
negroes.     Just    three   years     later    the 
was  called  on  to  give  the  assenl   needed   for 
the  adoption   of   the   fifteenth   amendment   to 


federal    constitution    which    guarai 
universal  right  of   suffrage  to  the  black   men. 
The  motive  for    the    first    requirement 
mainly  philanthropic  and  was  animated 
small   number    of    political    idealists    led    by 
Charles  Sumner.     The  motive  for  t; 

also  partly  philanthropic  but  very  largely 
selfish  partisan  advantage.  'This  partisan 
exigency  or  ambition  demanded  expedition, 
and  of  the  objects  of  a  special  session  of  the 
lature,  the  governor's  call,  issued  Febru- 
ary 7,  1870,  first  specified  the  ratification  of 
the   amendment.     The    second  A    the 

session  was  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
penitentiary.  Among  the  other  proposed 
subjects  of  legislation  were  the  ratification  of 
the  remarkable  contract  made  by  the  governor 
with  Isaac  Cahn  and  John  M.  Evans  for  the 
development  of  salt  manufacturing,  and  di- 
vision of  the  state  into  congressional  districts. 

The  republican  state  convention  for 
was  held  at  Lincoln  on  the  10th  of  August. 
John  Taft'e  was  nominated  for  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
third  and  last  term,  on  the  first  ballot,  his 
principal  competitor  being  Joseph  !•"..  Lam- 
aster.  After  a  fierce  contest.  David  Butler 
was  nominated  for  governor  for  the  third 
time  on  the  ninth  ballot.  I  lis  principal  com- 
petitors were  Robert  W.  Furn;  tmuel 
Maxwell.  Furnas  received  sixty-live  votes 
on  the  seventh  ballot — -within  three  voti 
a  choice.  Maxwell  received  his  highest  vote 
—  32  —  on  the  informal  ballot. 

The  omission  from  the  resolutions  ad> 
by    the    convention   of   any   reference   to    the 
state  administration  or  state  affairs  was 
nilicant   and  in  harmony  with  the  adage  that 
the  least  said  about  some  things  the  better. 
and  it    was    tacit    approval    of    Mr.    CI 
warning  as  to  the  impropriety  of  nominating 
Butler.     The     glittering-generality     chai 
of   the   platform   was   illustrative  of   the 
that  the  republican  party  was  still  restii 
the  prejudices  and  laurels  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  had  not  yet  grappled  with  economic  prin- 
ciples   or    accepted    tl  tnic    polit 
Pennsylvania  and    other    almost    exclu 
manufacture 

This    y(  ar   a    third    p 
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formed,  composed  in  the  main  of  republican 
dissenters  and  in  effect  chiefly  an  ally  of  the 
democrats.  This  dissenting  and  fusion  move- 
ment progressed,  though  intermittently,  until, 
twenty-four  years  later,  it  came  into  power 
in  the  state  and  held  it  for  six  years.  At  this 
time  the  mainspring  of  the  movement  was 
opposition  to  the  maladministration  of  the  re- 
publicans, or  the  Lincoln  machine  ;  and  though 
at  the  period  of  its  greatest  strength  the  third 
party  espoused  drastic  and  radical  principles, 
maladministration  of  its  opponents  still  lent 
it  a  large  part  of  its  strength.  The  new  party 
adopted  the  same  name  —  the  people's  party 
—  by  which  it  was  known  in  later  years  until 
the  more  distinctive  and  technical  adaptation, 
"populist,"  displaced  it.  The  state  conven- 
tions of  the  democratic  party  and  the  new 
people's  party  were  held  simultaneously  at 
Plattsmouth  on  the  7th  of  September,  and 
their  proceedings  were  in  substantial  harmony. 

The  political  canvass  was  violent  even  for 
an  unsettled  frontier  society.  The  democrats, 
led  by  an  able  and  unrestrained  press,  let  slip 
its  dogs  of  war  more  particularly  at  Governor 
Butler,  and  they  were  ably  assisted  by  anti- 
Butler  republican  insurgents,  including  Sen- 
ator Tipton,  now  in  open  rebellion  and  prob- 
ably the  cleverest  campaigner  in  the  state. 
Andrew  J.  Cropsey  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den  and  was  elected  state  senator  over  his 
straight  republican  competitor,  Dr.  Stewart 
of  Pawnee  county,  carrying  his  home  county 
of  Lancaster  by  a  vote  of  742  against  393.  The 
republicans  made  virulent  charges  of  crooked 
business  transactions  against  Croxton,  the 
democratic  candidate  for  governor,  but  they 
naturally  had  little  effect  as  an  offset  to  the 
charges  of  official  corruption  urged  against 
Butler.  The  chief  and  most  specific  of  the 
accusations  was  that  the  governor  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  a  large  sum  of  the 
.public  school  fund.  In  the  face  of  unsatis- 
factory and  often  evasive  denials,  Mr.  Crox- 
ton, accompanied  by  General  Experience  Es- 
tabrook,  demanded  permission  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  treasurer's  office,  which  was  re- 
fused. 

While  Butler  received  a  majority  of  only 
2.478  votes  over  Croxton,  Taffe,  the  repub- 


lican candidate  for  member  of  the  federal 
house  of  representatives,  received  a  majority 
of  4,408  votes  over  his  opponent,  Judge  Lake, 
a  much  stronger  candidate  than  Croxton. 
This  discrepancy  does  not  fully  reflect  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  bold  and  relentless  attacks 
on  Butler  in,  and  previous  to,  the  campaign, 
and  since  he  was  peculiarly  apt  in  turning 
obloquy  into  reactionary  sympathy,  belief  in 
his  guilt  as  charged  must  have  been  wide- 
spread. Audacity  is  a  very  effective  force 
in  a  political,  as  well  as  a  military  campaign; 
but  unless  it  is  backed  by  rectitude  and  other 
substantial  qualities  it  soon  deteriorates  into 
mere  hardihood,  and  a  fall  follows. 

Though  older  northern  states  were  be- 
ginning to  drop  out  of  the  republican  ranks, 
a  premonition  of  the  long  period  of  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  began  four  years  later, 
yet,  in  the  dependent  new  community,  the 
perquisites  of  power  were  so  strong  a  stimu- 
lus and  stay  of  popular  support  that  to 
cry  the  republican  shibboleth  loudly,  as  the 
organs,  and  especially  as  the  organ  at  the 
capital  cried  it,  in  alarming  tone,  insured 
victory  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
And  so  the  republicans  were  able  to  carry 
off  a  crippled  state  victory  and  also  to  win 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. The  sensitive  and  solicitous  ma- 
chine at  the  capital  was  rudely  jarred  by  the 
election  of  Cropsey  as  a  senator,  but  its  in- 
terests were  otherwise  sustained  at  the  polls 
by  a  vote  of  798  for  Butler  and  only  318  for 
Croxton,  and  523  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
convention  and  only  2  against  it. 

In  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  ma- 
jority party  at  this  time  negative  qualities  in 
a  candidate  for  office  were  most  successful, 
and  so  in  this  rather  perilous  campaign  John 
Taffe  easily,  if  not  triumphantly,  achieved 
his  third,  though  last  election  as  member  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  against 
a  man  of  decided  ability  and  individuality. 

The  eighth  session  —  second  regular  ses- 
sion—  of  the  state  legislature  convened  Jan- 
uary 5,  1871.  Ebenezer  E.  Cunningham  of 
Richardson  county,  was  president  of  the 
senate;   John   C.    Myers   of    Douglas   county, 
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was  temporary  speaker  of  the  house;  and 
George  W.  Collins  of  Pawnee,  was  elected 
permanent  speaker,  over  Elam  Clark  of  Wash- 
ington county,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  16.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  house,  Mr.  Doom  of 
Otoe  county,  anticipated  in  a  virtuous  resolu- 
tion, though  less  sweepingly,  what  Governor 
Folk  actually  did  at  the  session  of  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  in  1905,  as  follow^  : 

Resolved,  That  all  lobby  members  of  this 
legislature,  who  have  any  business  to  attend 
to  at  home,  and  all  federal  office-holders 
within  the  state,  who  are  drawing  salaries 
from  the  government,  be  granted  leave  of 
absence  until  the  25th  day  of  June,  1871. 

That  federal  officers,  holding  office  in  any 
other  state  or  territory,  be  excused  from 
further  attendance  upon  this  legislature. 

This  was  a  Hitchcock  broadside  against 
Thayer's   platoon   of   placeholders. 

The  showing  of  the  state's  finances  in  the 
governor's  message  was  still  unfavorable. 
There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  De- 
cember 1,  1868,  of  $48,526.92.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources,  up  to  November  30,  1870, 
had  been  $937,414.97,  and  the  disbursements, 
including  $315,1S8.60  expended  for  public 
buildings,  were  $908,055.33,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $77,886.56;  but  current  funds  were  want- 
ing, and  the  message  complained  that  a  large 
amount  of  warrants  on  the  treasury  remained 
unpaid,  and  they  had  been  at  a  discount  of 
ten  cents  to  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar  much  of 
the  time  during  the  last  two  years.  This  was 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing taxes.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
in  the  state  had  increased  from  thirty-two 
million  dollars  in  1868,  to  fifty-three  million 
in  1870.  The  total  amount  of  public  lands 
received  by  the  state  was  727,960  acres.  This 
was  exclusive  of  the  2,643,080  acres  of  com- 
mon school  lands,  of  which  72,578  acres  had 
been  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $8.93  an 
acre.  Of  the  500,000  acres  of  public  im- 
provement lands,  257.312.71  acres  had  been 
awarded  to  railroad  companies  as  bonu 

During  the  past  two  years  2,382,157  acres 
of  land  had  been  entered  — 918,081  an 
homesteads    and    the    remainder    as    preemp- 
tions.    The  entries  at  the  Lincoln  land  office 


wen-    S77.121',    and    at    the    Beatrice    office, 
381,931  :  at  the  Dakota  City  office,  737,176 

.  and  at  the  We-t  Point  o 
Thus  the  growth  of  the  North  Platte  and  that 
of  the  South  Platte  sections  were  nearly 
equal.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  company 
had  sold  289,644.42  acres  of  their  land  grant 
in  the  state  —  since  July  28,  1S69  —  and  the 
Burlington    &    Missouri    company,    61,303.25 

res.  Lincoln  lots  and  saline  lands  which  had 
been  sold  at  auction  but  not  taken  by  the  bid- 
ders, to  the  amount  of  $74,200,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  This  indi- 
cates either  a  remarkable  unreliability  of  buy- 
ers or  a  very  loose  way  of  conducting  the 
sales. 

The  movement  for  encouraging  immigra- 
tion had  been  organized  under  the  law  passed 
at  the  last  special  session  of  the  legislature 
by  the  appointment  of  C.  C.  Smith  of  Falls 
City,  William  Bischolf  of  Nebraska  City,  and 
Fred  Krug  of  Omaha,  as  members  of  the 
board  of  immigration;  and  C.  N.  Karstcin 
of  Nebraska  City,  was  chosen  as  the  commis- 
sioner to  reside  in  New  York  city. 

The  election  of  a  United  States  senator 
is  usually  the  star  play  of  a  legislative  ses- 
sion, but  in  that  of  1871  this  special  feature 
was  outshone  by  its  more  dramatic  impeach- 
ment rival.  The  three  principal  candidates 
for  senator  were  John  M.  Thayer,  who  sought 
reelection,  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  and  Alvin 
Saunders,  —  all  residents  of  Omaha.  The 
twelve  democratic  members  decided  in  caucus 
to  vote  for  Hitchcock,  and  he  owed  his 
tion  to  their  questionable  policy.  Since  they 
were  too  weak  to  conquer  their  greatly  out- 
numbering enemy,  they  would  inflict  as  much 
damage  as  possible  by  assisting  one  of  the 
factions  to  the  defeat  of  the  "regular" 
candidate. 

nlarity  was  Thayer's  standing  and 
standard  virtue,  and  he  was  more  objection- 
able to  the  democrats  than  either  of  the  other 
candidates  because  he  particularly  represi 
and  was  the  willing  sponsor  of  the  national 
administration. 

It  was  charged   with   truth,  that   Thayer's 

only  o  in   since  he  i  Nebraska 

king  and  officeholding,  and 
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this  objection  yielded  some  advantage  to  those 
candidates  who  had  been  less  persistent  or 
less  prosperous  in  this  regard.  He  was  "al- 
ways a  candidate  for  office,  never  a  lawyer, 
save  in  name,  nor  a  plain  or  ornamental 
farmer;  he  has  joined  his  senatorial  fortunes 
with  Stout  and  Kennard."  After  his  defeat 
he  was  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  office 
of  governor  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming 
.  during   nearly    four  years. 

General  Thayer's  military  merit  lay  chief- 
ly in  the  careful  execution  of  superior  orders, 
supplemented  by  the  more  superficial  and  yet 
important  qualities  of  good  personal  appear- 
ance and  deportment.  This  disposition  not 
to  reason  why,  which  was  a  virtue  of  the 
soldier,  was  a  fault  of  the  statesman,  though 
it  was  not  then  rated  and  resented  by  the 
public  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  This  defeat 
ended  General  Thayer's  important  officehold- 
ing  in  Nebraska  during  his  virile  years.  Ed- 
ward Rosewater  opposed  the  election  of 
Hitchcock,  but  his  political  temper  was  anti- 
thetical to  Thayer's.  Instead  of  bending  to 
the  success  of  the  object  of  his  opposition,  he 
forecast  his  future  career  as  the  leader  in 
Nebraska  journalism  by  regarding  the  assault 
as  the  mere  beginning  of  a  war  to  the  finish. 
He  took  counsel  of  the  future  instead  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  the  now 
triumphant  Hitchcock  met  his  quietus  —  the 
first  important  victim  of  this  nemesis  of  num- 
berless Nebraska  politicians. 

Impeachment  of  Governor  Butler.  As 
soon  as  the  senatorial  question  was  out 
of  the  way,  the  legislature  took- up  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment  of  Governor  Butler. 
The  anti-Butler  press,  both  democratic  and 
republican,  had  crystallized  the  sentiment  for 
such  act  before  the  legislature  convened.  On 
the  25th  of  January  Edward  Rosewater  of- 
fered a  resolution,  requesting  the  governor  to 
communicate  to  the  house,  "at  the  earliest 
moment,"  the  name  of  the  agent  appointed, 
by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  collect  from  the 


United  States  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  made  before  the 
admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  the 
amount  collected,  and  the  amount  paid  the 
agent  for  his  services. 

The  governor  reported  that  the  $16,881.26 
had  been  collected  and  deposited  in  the  state 
treasury,  and  that  there  were  no  fees  for  the 
collection.  It  developed  that  the  governor 
had  used  the  funds  for  private  purposes  and 
had  given  the  state  real  estate  mortgages  as 
security.  The  governor  made  a  plain  admis- 
sion of  the  act.  The  governor  was  suspended 
during  the  trial,  and  after  the  impeachment 
abdicated  the  office. 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  March  3,  1873,  a 
commission  composed  of  the  governor,  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  the  state  treasurer,  was 
authorized  to  liquidate  and  settle  all  claims  of 
the  state  against  David  Butler  by  taking  from 
him  a  warranty  deed  for  lands  in  lieu  and  re- 
lease of  all  mortgages  against  him,  but  neither 
his  residence  nor  his  lands  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty should  be  included  in  the  deed  which  in- 
cluded 3,400  acres  lying  in  Gage,  Jefferson, 
and  Pawnee  counties. 

Impeachment  of  Auditor  Gillespie.  Audi- 
tor Gillespie  had  joined  the  anti-Butler  fac- 
tion and  had  assisted  in  exposing  Butler's 
derelictions.  The  sobriquet  "Honest  John" 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  reform  faction 
as  a  sort  of  objective  contrast.  This  was  a 
dangerous  distinction,  and  the  Butler  parti- 
sans used  it  as  a  derisive  epithet.  As  soon  as 
the  Butler  proceedings  were  out  of  the  way, 
Galey  of  Lancaster  county  offered  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  letting  of  printing  contracts  in  1868.  A 
summons  was  issued  for  Gillespie  and  he  ap- 
peared before  the  senate  with  his  counsel ;  he 
was  allowed  six  days  in  which  to  prepare  an 
answer.  The  anti-Butler  faction  prevented 
action  by  breaking  the  quorum,  and  finally  by 
adjournment  until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  1872. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Anarchy  in  the  Legislature  —  Sessions  of  1871-1872  —  The  Lunatic  Asyium  Buri 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1871 


THE  BUTLER  faction  in  pressing  the 
impeachment  of  Gillespie  was  only  play- 
ing a  game  of  tit  for  tat;  and  its  organ, 
the  State  Journal,  made  the  most  of  its  op- 
portunity to  take  the  right  side  of  a  tech 
question  of  the  controversy  : 

The  two  houses,  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  having  failed  to  do  the  only  thing 
they  had  a  constitutional  right  to  do,  viz :  to 
adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  dispatch  the 
sergeant-at-arms  after  absentees,  are  dead  as 
a  doornail  and  can  no  more  meet  on  the  "2d 
Tuesday  in  January,  1872,"  or  any  other  time. 
of  their  own  motion,  than  a  cow  can  jump 
over  the  moon.  They  cannot  adjourn  over 
twenty-four  hours  unless  a  Sunday  inter- 
venes, when  they  can  make  it  forty-eight. 

Nevertheless,  the  excommunicated  legisla- 
ture, or,  rather,  a  part  of  it,  did  reconvene  on 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1872.  There  were  eight 
senators  present  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  three  of  those  who  had  been  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  were  admitted.  Only  twenty- 
three  members  were  present  when  the  house 
was  called  to  order.  Each  house  could  mus- 
ter a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  it 
was  easy  for  the  senate  to  fall  short  of  the 
two-thirds  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  trial 
of  the  auditor.  Corrupt  and  despotic  pro- 
cedure, incident  to  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
capital,  demoralized  and  divided  the  fourth 
territorial  legislature.  Sectional  animosity 
arising  out  of  the  actual  removal  which  large- 
ly justified  itself  b  ure  of  the  ro 
ness  of  the  successful  capital  cabal,  together 
with  unbridled,  though  rather  small-bon 
litical  ambitions,  produo  d  a  like  state  of  an- 
archy at  this  adjourned  of  1872.  The 
Butler  faction  approximately  localized  in  the 
South  Platte  section,  longing  for  a  more  com- 


prehensive state  constitution  —  and  with  par- 
ticular regard  lo  more  offices  and  It 
salaries  —  and  unwilling  to  follow  again  the 
slow  course  of  regular  procedure,  was  bent 
on  the  remarkable  scheme  of  revivin 
islative  enactment  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  had  surely  become  extinct  by  its 
own  act  of  adjournment   without  day. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  convention  to  reconvene  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  passed  the  house,  21  to  9.  The 
next  day  —  January  12th  —  the  senate  con- 
curred in  an  amendment  by  the  house;  on  the 
15th  Acting  Governor  James  vetoed  the  bill; 
on  the  17th  the  senate  passed  it  over  the  veto 
by  a  bare  constitutional  majority  —  8  to  4  — 
but  on  the  19th  the  house  failed  in  its  attempt 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  21.  The  veto  message  set 
forth  that  in  section  1,  under  the  title  "Amend- 
ments," the  constitution  provided  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature 
might  call  a  convention  to  revise  or  change 
instrument  whenever  they  should  deem 
it  necessary,  and  thereupon  the  proposal  of 
the  joint  resolution  in  f;  holding  a  con- 

vention passed  February  15,  1869,  wasadopted 

by  a  meager  vote  at  the  general  election  in 
<  Ictober  of  that  year;  that  by  authority  of  the 
act  of  March  27,  1871,  del  •  the  con- 

vention were  elected  and  convened  June  13, 
1871,  and  after  fifty-eight   days  laboi 

body  by  an  adjournment,  sine 

nd  were  resolved  back  to  the  body  of  the 
people.    The   constitution    prepared    by    this 

ntion   was  rej  tion  held 

according  to  a  provision  in  the  instrument 
itself. 

tion   1  of  Article  9  of  the  constitution, 
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which  the  short-cut  device  of  the  legislature 
would  have  avoided,  provided  that  if  a  ma- 
jority of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  should 
deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise 
or  change  the  constitution,  they  should  recom- 
mend to  the  electors  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
convention  at  the  next  election  of  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors should  vote  for  a  convention,  then  the 
legislature,  at  its  next  session,  should  provide 
for  calling  it.  The  population  at  that  time 
was  very  unstable,  and  since  no  method  had 
been  prescribed  for  filling  vacancies,  it  is 
probable  that  many  districts  would  have  been 
without  representation  at  the  proposed  second 
sitting  of  the  convention  which  must  have  oc- 
curred nearly  a  year  after  the  delegates  had 
been  elected.  Inasmuch  as  the  method  of 
procedure  in  question  is  incorporated  in  sub- 
stance in  the  present  constitution,  according 
to  the  contention  of  the  revivalists  of  1872, 
of  whom  the  State  Journal  was  evangelist, 
the  convention  of  1875  is  a  perpetual  body 
whose  powers  are  merely  dormant  and  cap- 
able of  being  reinspired  into  action  at  the  call 
of  any  legislature.  That  venerable  body,  thus 
reassembled  by  the  omnipotent  legislative  fiat, 
might  well  recur  to  the  apostrophe  of  St.  Paul 
(or  Alexander  Pope)  :  "O,  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory!"  Mr.  Estabrook's  contention 
that  this  was  "the  next  legislature"  which  had 
power  to  call  the  convention  and  therefore 
had  power  to  recall  it,  was  merely  ingenious 
and  scarcely  to  be  taken  seriously. 

On  the  19th  a  conference  committee  of  the 
two  houses  reported  a  resolution  to  adjourn 
sine  die  on  the  24th,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
house  adopted  the  report  the  same  day,  but  a 
motion  in  the  senate  to  concur  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  was  defeated,  and  in  the  reg- 
ular order  the  question  lay  over  one  day.  The 
senate  remained  in  fruitless  session  all  night, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  during  a  call 
of  the  house,  Sheldon  moved  to  adjourn  until 
December  31st.  Thereupon  Scofield  raised 
the  point  of  order  that  no  business  could  be 
transacted  while  the  call  was  pending,  which 
the  president  overruled.  On  the  question, 
"Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand  as 
the    judgment    of    the    house?"    there    was 


an  even  division,  Abbott,  Cropsey,  Metz, 
Sheldon,  Thomas,  and  President  Hascall 
votinge  aye,  and  Hilton,  Linch,  Larsh,  Sco- 
field, Tennant,  and  Tucker,  no,  which,  it 
was  asserted,  of  course  defeated  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  the  question  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  senate  and  all  other  legislative 
bodies.  But  political  assemblies,  especially 
when  under  factional  incitement,  seldom  hesi- 
tate to  live  up  to  the  venerable  maxim  that 
where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way ;  and  with 
Hascall  in  the  chair  that  was  an  easy  task  — 
as  easy  as  it  had  been  in  former  not  more  or 
less  halycon  days,  with  Hanscom  presiding  on 
the  floor.  On  the  same  day,  the  acting  gov- 
ernor, with  good  reason,  construing  this  con- 
trary action  as  a  constitutional  "case  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  houses  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  adjournment,"  interposed 
the  following  message : 

State  of  Nebraska,  Ex.  Chamber, 
January  20,  1872. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives : 

Whereas,  The  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  to  adjourn  sine  die  on 
the  24th  inst,  in  which  the  senate  failed  to 
concur  and  adopted  a  resolution  to  adjourn 
until  the  31st  day  of  December,  1872:  And 
whereas,  no  reasonable  hope  is  entertained 
that  the  longer  continuance  in  session  of  this 
legislature  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  which  have  for  their  object  the  pub- 
lic good, 

Now,  Therefore,  I.  William  H.  James,  Act- 
ing Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution,  do  hereby  declare  this  legis- 
lature adjourned  without  a  day. 

William  H.  James. 

Having  declared  the  senate  adjourned,  Has- 
cal  dropped  out,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  Hilton  was  elected  president  pro  tern. 
On  Monday,  the  22d,  the  senate,  ignoring  the 
action  of  the  acting  governor,  took  up  the  con- 
ference report  in  regular  order  and  adopted  it. 
With  the  exception  of  Kennedy  of  Douglas, 
only  the  old  guard  of  the  Butler  faction  — 
Hilton,  Linch,  Larsh,  Scofield,  Tucker,  and 
Tennant  ■ —  were  present.  In  attempting  to 
prorogue  the  legislature  without  day,  the  act- 
ing governor  exceeded  his  constitutional  au- 
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thority,  which  was  as  follows:  "In  ca 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  [the 
governor]  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  the 
legislature  to  such  time  as  he  may  think 
proper,  hut  not  beyond  the  regular  meetings 
thereof." 

On  the  22d  the  rump  remnant  of  the  senate 
also  agreed  to  a  preamble  and  joint  resolution, 
declaring  the  office  of  governor  vacant,  and 
that  the  two  houses  should  till  the  vacancy  on 
the  24th.  When  the  house  met  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  its  journal  was 
missing,  but  it  was  found  in  the  auditor's 
office  with  the  governor's  adjournment  mes- 
sage, which  had  not  been  regularly  received, 
"attached  by  some  other  hand  than  that  of  the 
clerk  who  made  up  the  journal ;  and  it  was 
forthwith  expunged  from  the  record."  The 
attempted  sessions  of  the  23d  were  a  farce, 
and  the  meetings  of  both  houses  on  the  24th 
expired  of  imbecility.  On  the  23d,  the  act- 
ing governor  illustrated  the  efficiency  of  the 
vaunted  "checks  and  balances"  of  our  consti- 
tutions by  shutting  off  the  coal  supply  from 
the  legislative  chambers. 

The  most  important  of  the  few  enactments 
of  the  session  of  1871  was  a  law  providing  for 
a  constitutional  convention  which  should  meet 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  June  of  that  year. 
The  law  provided  that  fifty-two  delegates  to 
the  convention,  one  from  each  senate  and  rep- 
resentative district,  should  be  chosen  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  that  the  delegates 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  convention  should 
receive  $3  a  day  and  the  same  mileage  that 
was  allowed  members  of  the  legislature.  A 
herd  law  was  enacted  which  held  owners  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  swine  re- 
sponsible for  all  damage  done  by  them  upon 
cultivated    lands. 

In  a  memorial  which  recited  that  Nebi 
had  never  received  more  than  the  500,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  given  on  admission  as  a 
state,  while  not  less  than  one  million  acre-  had 
been  given  to  foreign  corporations  and  an 
equal  amount  for  the  endowment  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  Congress  was  ■  grant 
lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Lincoln  to  Denver,  and  another  from 


Brownvillc-   to    Denvei  :    the 

Omaha  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Fremont, 
Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Vallej  lii 
owing   to   the  n    in   bus 

preemptors  of  lands  could  not  pay  for  them, 
Congro-  •  d  to  extend  the  time  ol 

ment  to  three  years  from  the  time  of  filing, 
ress  was  petitioned  also  to  grant  90,000 
of  land  for  the  endowment  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  —  30,000  acres  for  i 
ator  and  representative  —  under  the  act  of 
July  2,  1862;  to  reimburse  citizens  of  the 
state  for  losses  on  account  of  Indian  depre- 
dations during  the  last  eight  years ;  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  national  capital  to  the  great 
basin  of  the  Missouri  valley. 

At  the  adjourned  session  of  1872  only  four- 
teen acts,  none  of  much  importance,  were 
passed.  By  one  of  these,  Guy  A.  Brown  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  revise  and  com- 
pile the  laws  of  the  state,  a  work  in  which  he 
continued  for  many  years  until  his  death ;  an 
act  appropriated,  annually,  $3,000  to  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  and  $2,000  to  the  state 
horticultural  society,  "for  the  sole  purpose  of 
advancing,  developing,  and  making  known  the 
agricultural  and  horticultur.  ties  of  the 

state";  and  another  appropriated  $4,500  out 
of  the  insane  asylum  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  hospital  in  place  of 
that  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Thomas  P.  II all.  chairman  of  the  way- 
means  commitl  h  had  been  directed  by 
the  house  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
state  treasury,  on  the  fifth  of  June  reported 
the  r  of  the  treasury  as  follows:  tax 
levy  of  1870,  general  fund,  $122,500;  general 
fund  1870,  delinquent,  $60,500;  levy  of  1870, 
sinking  fund.  $2<'>.S00;  sinking  fund  delin- 
quent, $18,000.  The  report  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  short  100,000  in  col- 
lections of  these  nominal  resources  There 
000  unit  in  the  permanent 
school     fund:    $73,000    invested    in    United 

000  due  the  state  from  insurai 

The  liabil 

general  fund,  $200,000;  int 

floating    indebtedni  nding 

warrants,    general     fund.    $130,000;    building 
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fund,  $40,000;  territorial  bonds  belonging  to 
school  fund,  $36,300;  loan  of  university  fund 
(to  pay  impeachment  expenses),  $16,000;  to- 
tal $447,300,  leaving  a  balance  of  indebted- 
ness, 219,500.  The  warrants  were  fifteen  per 
cent  below  par  value. 

By  the  state  treasurer's  report  it  appears 
that  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury 
from  January  21,  1869,  to  January  11,  1871, 
was  $893,268.66.  This  report  was  largely  a 
statement  of  grievances.  Owing  to  the  finan- 
cial depression,  farmers  were  scarcely  able  to 
realize  prices  for  their  crops  exceeding  the 
cost  of  production,  consequently  nearly  all  the 
taxes  of  1869  and  a  large  part  of  the  levies  of 
former  years  remained  uncollected.  "Besides 
this,  wealthy  railroad  corporations,  operating 
lines  of  railroad  within  the  borders  of  the 
state,  and,  doubtless,  fully  able  at  any  time  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  taxes 
assessed,  are  delinquents,  proposing,  as  is 
supposed,  by  the  power  of  their  wealth  and 
influence,  to  override  the  just  demands  due 
the  state  for  the  protection  afforded  by  law 
to  their  rights  and  privileges,  thereby  casting 
the  whole  burden  of  the  state  government  up- 
on the  less  powerful." 

The  year  1871  in  Nebraska  was  one  of 
gloomy  poverty  —  morally  and  economically  ; 
its  only  resource,  agriculture,  was  as  yet 
doubtful  and  undeveloped.  Prices  of  pro- 
ducts which,  owing  to  imperfect  transporta- 
tion to  long  distant  markets,  were  normally 
,  low,  were  pressed  by  the  impending  indus- 
trial panic  down  to  an  unprofitable  scale.  As 
we  have  seen,  official  speculation  and  faction- 
al strife  had  demoralized  and  almost  de- 
stroyed social  order.  This  very  bad  condition 
was  illustrated  and  made  worse  by  the  in- 
cendiary burning  of  the  insane  asylum  on  the 
17th  of  April. 

One  inmate  perished  in  the  fire.  Ten  con- 
victs escaped  from  the  penitentiary  during  the 
night  of  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  charged, 
though  without  proof  or  probability,  that  they 
were  let  loose  to  assist  in  kindling  it.  The 
leading  republican,  but  anti-administration, 
organ  summed  up  the  case  as  follows: 

The  lunatic  asylum  ought  to  have  been  a 


substantial  public  building  and  an  honor  to  the 
state.  By  law  the  expense  was  limited  to 
$50,000,  but  the  state  officers  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  increasing  it,  until  the  amount  actual- 
ly paid  was  about  $150,000.  The  main  build- 
ing was  72x90  feet,  and  five  stories  high, 
with  a  four  story  wing  running  northward, 
42x80,  making  a  total  frontage  of  170 
feet.  A  brick  structure  of  this  size,  and  costing 
so  much  money,  should  have  been  something 
for  every  Nebraskan  to  be  proud  of.  But  this 
asylum  did  not  excite  emotions  of  that  sort, 
being  so  badly  put  together  that  visitors  were 
fearful  it  would  fall  while  under  its  roof.  . 
The  builder  of  this  matchless  specimen  of 
architecture  was  one  Joseph  Ward.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  burn  it  several  months 
ago,  by  placing  combustibles  in  the  roof,  but 
failed.  .  .  Of  the  grand  delivery  of  peniten- 
tiary convicts,  we  have  too  few  facts  to  justify 
comment.  But  ten  convicted  criminals  are 
certainly  at  large.  .  .  What  a  history  the 
capital  has  furnished  of  late.  The  state  offi- 
cers charged  with  peculating  and  speculat- 
ing —  Impeachments,  queerly  handled  — 
Burning  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  and  Lunatics  — 
and  winding  up  with  the  quiet  departure  of 
one-third  of  the  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary. 
Surely  it  is  about  time  for  a  constitutional 
Convention  that  will  build  for  the  state  anew, 
and  let  it  start  again  with  a  clear  record. 

The  chief  care  of  the  compilers  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1866  was  to  make  it  a  password 
to  statehood ;  and  so  they  craftily  contrived 
that  it  should  resemble  the  territorial  organic 
act  as  closely  as  practicable.  The  judicial 
system  for  the  state  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  of  the  territory ;  there  was  no  change 
in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive houses ;  the  number  of  executive  officers 
was  not  increased  and  their  salaries  were  kept 
down  nearly  to  the  old  beggarly  level ;  and 
against  the  emotional  sentiment  for  negro  en- 
franchisement with  which  the  republican  party 
was  possessed,  its  devotees  in  Nebraska  op- 
posed the  ancient  and  reactionary  restriction 
to  white  suffrage.  This  concession  was  cal- 
culated to  weaken  or  subdue  the  opposition  of 
the  democrats  who  lacked  the  stimulus  of 
prospective  senatorships  and  high  federal  of- 
fices which  temporarily  stifled  the  principles 
and  stultified  the  philanthropic  professions  of 
the  expectant  republicans.  But  by  1869  the 
partisan  emoluments  of  the  change  to  statehood 
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had  been  seized  and  the  dominant  Butler  fac- 
tion felt  that  its  new  capital,  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  admission,  was  now  established 

so  that  it  might  safely  proceed  to  enlarge  its 
powers,  privileges,  and  emoluments  thi 
a  new-  constitution  of  broader  scope.  The 
malcontents  insisted  that  the  state  was  "ham- 
pered by  the  want  of  courts,  by  the  need  of 
proper  grades  in  the  judiciary  and  by  the 
picayunishness  and  general  meanness  that 
breathes  throughout  our  organic  law."  Every 
fourth  year  two  general  elections  were  neces- 
sary hecause  the  constitution  fixed  the  time 
of  the  state  election  earlier  than  that  of  the 
national  election  ;  the  supreme  court,  en  banc, 
"sit  on  their  own  decisions"  ;  the  code  "is  a 
conglomerated  patchwork,  it  is  neither  the 
Ohio  nor  the  New  York  code,  which  are  rad- 
ically different  from  foundation  to  turret,  hut 
is  a  compromise  between  the  two  with  a  lot 
of  loose  rubbish  culled  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  states  thrown  in." 

The  constitution  of  1871  was  in  the  main  a 
replica  of  that  of  Illinois  which  had  been 
adopted  the  year  before,  and  the  long  session 
of  the  convention  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
rather  tedious  discussion  over  proposed 
changes  of  the  Illinois  pattern,  but  very  few  of 
which  were  made.  The  spirit  of  the  Granger 
movement,  at  that  time  becoming  rife  in  the 
north  central  states,  was  positively  and  plen- 
tifully reflected  in  the  Illinois  constitution; 
and  since  the  principal  debates  in  the  Ne- 
braska convention  were  devoted  to  questions 
of  that  class  they  served  to  disclose  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  members  toward  the  new  and 
progressive  doctrines  and  also  to  disseminate 
them  among  the  people  with  the  recommenda- 
tion or  approval  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citizens  and  political  leaders. 

The  convention  is  subject  only  to  the  sec- 
ondary liability  of  an  endorser  for  the  long 
preaching  preamble  which  it  copied  verbatim 
from  its  Illinois  model.  The  Illinois  bill  of 
rights  was  also  copied  with  few  and  unim- 
portant changes.  Five  sections  wire  added  — 
defining  treason;  guaranteeing  the  right  to  a 
writ  of  error  in  cases  of  felony  ;  requiring  the 
passage  of  property  exemption  laws;  i 
lishing  the  same  rights  of  property  for  aliens 


a-    lor  native  citi:  ng   to  the 

people    all    rights    not    dele-., led    b)     I 
lution.      The    section    regulating    eminent    do- 
main was  amplified,  and  through  the  pi 
ency  of   Mason  there  was  added  tin-  n 
provision    that    compensation    for   takii 
damaging  property,  except  in  time  o 
other    public    exigency    or    for    roads    which 
should   he  open   to   the   public   without   charge, 
"shall  in  every  case  be  without  deduction   for 
benefits  to  any  property  of  the  owner."     In 
the  Illinois  constitution  this  question  of  dam- 
ages was  left  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury,  "as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law";  and  the  Nebraska 
constitution  of  1875  has  only  the  simple  pro 
vision  that,  "the  property  of  no  person 
be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation  therefor."     There  was  no 
counterpart  of   the  robust,   radical   democrat, 
.Mason,  in  the  convention  of  1875. 

The  article  relating  to  corporations  in  the 
constitution  of  1871  differs  from  that  of  the 
Illinois  constitution  only  in  permitting  coun- 
ties and  municipal  subdivisions  to  make  do- 
nations to  them  after  a  proposal  to  make  such 
grants  had  been  submitted  to  the  electors  of 
the  district  or  division  to  be  affected  and  ap- 
proved by  three-fifths  of  those  voting  upon 
the  question,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  few 
precautionary  restrictions.  The  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  1871  and  of  its  Illinois 
original  that  "the  legislature  from  time  to  time 
shall  pass  laws  establishing  ble  maxi- 

mum rates  of  for  the  transportation 

of  passengers  and  freight  on  the  different  rail- 
roads in  this  state."  was  changed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1875  by  substituting  the  merely 
permissive  "max"  for  the  mand  hall." 

While    thi>    change    wa  practical    im- 

because  there  is  no  power  except  its 
own  will  which  can  compel  a  legislative  body 
to  this  or  that  action,  yet  it  foreshadowed  the 
ncy  to  the  railroads  which 
the  political  '  of  the 

state. 

That    the   committee    on    r.aih 

were  willi  port  the  Illinois  article 

indicates  that  the  inspiriting  influence  of  the 
Granger   sentiment    had    reached    across   the 
iri :  and   the  thunder 
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reveal  that  the  idea  of  control  was  clear  and 
insistent.  The  bold  heroics  employed  by  the 
chief  justice  in  opposing  public  donations  to 
railroads  are  not  improved  upon  by  the  stump 
speeches  or  in  the  judicial  harangues  of  the 
present  anti-corporation  heyday,  which  neither 
cost  courage  nor  inspire  caution : 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  king 
was  hateful  to  the  whole  American  people. 
When  our  forefathers  rebelled  against  British 
tyranny  they  came  to  couple  in  their  minds, 
with  their  dislike  of  oppression,  an  aversion  to 
the  very  title  under  which  tyrannical  power 
had  been  personified.  But  now  we  hear  con- 
stantly of  railroad  kings  ■ — ■  just  as  if  railroad 
kings  were  any  less  odious  than  political  kings  ! 
We  want  no  kings  of  anv  kind  in  America  — 
neither  political  kings  nor  railroad  kings!  If 
the  power  of  the  great  railway  corporations 
be  not  curbed  and  repressed  and  lessened,  and 
that  right  speedily,  we  fear  it  will  be  difficult 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  oppo- 
sition to  them.  Such  aggregations  of  capital 
are  always  naturally  and  inherently  unfavor- 
able to  popular  instincts  and  rights.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  collection  and  concentration 
of  capital  may  not  sometimes  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  good,  but  then  it  should 
be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  strong  hand 
of  law.  It  should  also  be  vigilantly  and  always 
watched  as  liable  at  all  times  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  public  enemy.  Our  great  rail- 
way corporations  already  elect  state  legisla- 
tures. These  legislatures  make  laws  and  ex- 
ercise more  or  less  power  over  state  judges. 
At  any  election  of  president  they  may  be  able 
to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  one  candidate 
or  the  other.  Presidents  appoint  federal 
judges,  and  thus  the  national  courts  may  be 
reached.  The  railway  power  is  the  most 
dangerous  power  existing  in  the  country  to- 
day ;  to  make  this  fact  generally  realized  is 
the  first  step  toward  effecting  the  reduction  of 
that  power. 

Robinson  skilfully  argued  that  each  case 
of  voting  aid  to  railroads  and  other  partially 
public  enterprises  was  one  of  expediency  to  be 
decided  in  some  fair  way  by  the  people  them- 
selves and  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
principle  between  taxing  private  property  to 
aid  in  building  railroads  and  in  doing  the 
same  thing  to  maintain  public  highways  or 
public  schools. 

Now  relative  or  conventional  necessity  is 
but  another  term  for  expediency.     So  if  the 


proposition  is  to  have  any  force  at  all  strict 
necessity  must  be  meant.  .  .  A  small  amount 
of  travel,  a  low  state  of  commerce  would  not 
demand  a  railroad,  while  it  might  demand  a 
highway.  Again,  travel  and  trade  might  be 
so  low  as  to  make  even  a  highway  unneces- 
sary. In  the  one  case  it  would  be  expedient 
to  build  a  railroad,  in  the  other  to  build  a 
highway.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  quality  of  the  necessity  which  ought 
to  enter  into  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  wholly 
conventional  and  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  tax  ought  to  be  levied  for  a  given  purpose, 
wholly  a  question  of  expediency.  Where  a  tax 
is  levied  upon  all  for  a  purpose  which  is  ex- 
clusively for  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the 
community,  that  is  wrong ;  but  that  case  is  not 
this  case  nor  resembles  it. 

There  was  an  ostentatious  anti-monopoly 
demonstration  also  in  the  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion over  the  liability  of  stockholders  in 
banking  corporations.  The  committee  on 
banking  reported  the  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois  which  provided  for  a  liability 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  held  in  addi- 
tion thereto  — the  provision  of  the  present 
constitution  of  Nebraska.  This  convention 
discussed  at  length  a  proposed  section  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  years  and  sixteen  years  and  for  es- 
tablishing a  reform  school.  The  usual  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  compulsory  education  were 
advanced  by  Estabrook,  Lake,  Manderson, 
Neligh,  Vifquain,  and  Wakeley,  and  the  fa- 
miliar arguments  against  it  by  Kirkpatrick, 
Maxwell,  Newsom,  and  Robinson.  Apparent- 
ly owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proposal  for 
compulsory  education  was  complicated  with 
that  for  a  reform  school  which  certain  mem- 
bers feared  might  lead  to  unwarranted  ex- 
pense, the  section  was  separately  submitted  to 
the  popular  vote. 

A  proposal  to  insert  a  section  providing  that 
lands  granted  within  the  state  by  the  United 
States  to  railroad  corporations  should  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  as  soon  as  the  grant  became 
effective  provoked  an  aggressive  discussion  in 
which  Boyd's  voice  alone  was  heard  in  oppo- 
sition. At  Judge  Mason's  instance,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee, 
with  Estabrook,  Sprague,  and  Wakely  added, 
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for  information  as  to  the  legal  power  of  the 
convention  to  reach  the  desired  end.  A  less 
definite  section  than  that  proposed  was 
adopted. 

There  was  a  stirring  discussion  of  Phil] 
proposal  to  add  to  the  section  of  the  bill  of 
rights  which  made  the  usual  exclusive  pro- 
vision for  the  grand  jury  system  a  proviso 
that  "the  grand  jury  system  may  be  abolished 
by  law  in  all  cases."  Estabrook,  always  pro- 
gressive, said,  "it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  oc- 
casion for  the  grand  jury  has  gone,"  and 
Lake.  Majors,  Maxwell,  Strickland,  and 
Thomas  also  supported  the  amendment, 
while  Campbell,  Manderson,  Mason,  Myers, 
Wakeley,  and  Wilson  opposed  it.  Mason,  as 
usual,  spoke  to  the  principle  involved,  con- 
tending emphatically  that  the  alternative 
method  of  accusation  by  information  placed 
an  undemocratic  and  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  The  dispute  resulted  in 
a  compromise  by  which  it  was  left  to  the  courts 
to  impanel  grand  juries  in  their  discretion  — 
substantially  the  provision  of  the  Illinois  con- 
stitution and  the  present  constitution  of  Ne- 
braska. The  convention  frequently  set  out 
on  an  original  departure  from  its  Illinois 
copy  but  seldom  got  far  astray. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  committee  pro- 
vided that  the  first  senate  under  the  new  con- 
stitution should  have  twenty-five  members  and 
the  first  house  of  representatives,  seventy-five. 
This  precipitated  a  heated  debate,  and  the 
number  was  reduced  to  nineteen  for  the  sen- 
ate and  fifty-seven  for  the  house.  In  ' 
cases  it  was  left  to  subsequent  legislat' 
to  fix  the  number  of  members,  hut  it  should 
not  exceed  thirty-three  for  the  senate  or  one 
hundred  for  the  house.  Delegates  from  the 
western  counties  clamored  for  the  larger  num- 
ber so  that  they  might  have  effective  represen- 
tation. The  more  conservative  members  in- 
sifted  first  the  chambers  would  not  accommo- 
date the  proposed  numbers  and  that  the  ex- 
panse of  so  large  a  body  would  be  too 

Lake  warned  the  convention  that  a  f< 
cf  opposition  to  the  constitution  throughout 
the  state  had  already  been  ei  1  on  ac- 

count of  its  extravagant  provisions  which 
might  defc.  ;    i        doption,     He  pointed  out 


that  there  were  only  two  important  • 
reforming  tin-  constitution,  the  fir-: 
an   independent   supreme  court   and   perhaps 
add  one  more  judicial  district,  and  tl 
to  consider  the  question  of  extending  county 
and  municipal  aid  to  railroads;  but.  In-  com- 
plained,   "we    are    getting    up    a    constitution 
which  will  require  a  much  largi  i  diture 

of  money  in  order  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
properly  than  is  expended  in  many  of  the 
older  stati 

The  various  petitions  relating  to  the  liquor 
traffic  were  referred  to  a  special  commit! 
which  Oliver  I'.  Mason  was  chairman.      I 

port  which  was  chiefly 
an  arraignment  of  the  traffic,  and  it  stopped 
short  of  recommending  absolute  prohibition 
only  because  the  committee  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  a  practicable  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  the  report  portrayed.  "Had  your 
committee  the  evidence  that  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law  would  be  sustained  by  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
State,  they  would  earnestly  recommend  to  this 
convention  the  adoption  of  the  inhib 
principle  .  .  .  but  not  having  this  evidence 
before  us  and  realizing  that  such  a  law  un- 
sanctioned by  the  people  might  be  productive 
of  evil  and  not  good,"  the  committee  proceed- 
ed to  recommend  an  article  directing  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  local  option  law  essentially 
the  same  as  the  measure  later  favored  by 
prohibitionists  and  which  came  near  being 
adopted  at  the  session  of  1911.  The 
tion  was  compromised  by  submitting  the  pro- 
hibition provision  separately  and  simply  au- 
thorizing the  taxing  of  liquor  dealers  in  the 
article  on   revenue  and  finance. 

The  proposal  to  confer  the  right  of  suffi 
upon  women  caused  a  rath  i 
in    which    Estabrook    and    Manderson    at 
for    the    affirmative    in    extended    ami    able 
speeches.     Manderson  saw  the  early  advent 
of    the    expanded    suffrage   in   the 
then  L;oi:'L:  on  in  England.     ".     .     Ml 
being   held   in   every   cil  I  iwn  and 

of  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  that 
country  ■  i  ating  the  mi  They 

are  knocking  at  thi 
we  are  told  that  not  many  months  will  el 
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ere  this  [right]  will  be  extended  to  woman." 
The  fact  that  just  such  a  demonstration  is 
now  stirring  English  politics  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Wakeley's  statement  in  the  conven- 
tion that  he  wanted  women  to  have  the  right 
to  vote  whenever  they  demanded  it  and  fa- 
vored the  submission  of  the  question  to  them 
alone  expresses  the  present  common  sentiment 
of  men  toward  the  question  and  indicates 
that  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  its 
status  in  the  intervening  forty  years.  Esta- 
brook  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  able  con- 
stitutional lawyers  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  conferred  the  right  to 
vote  upon  women,  and  he  cited  the  recent  fa- 
vorable expression  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black  and 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  leading  democrats,  as  the 
basis  of  his  belief  that  woman  suffrage  would 
soon  be  adopted  as  an  issue  of  the  democratic 
party.  But  neither  of  the  national  party 
conventions  of  1908  seriously  thought  of  fa- 
voring woman  suffrage.  The  convention 
evaded  the  question  by  shifting  it  on  to  the 
people  by  the  convenient  separate  submission 
device. 

The  clause  affecting  the  taxation  of  church 
property  was  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  constitution  because  it  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  its  rejection  by  the  people;  and  yet  it 
was  adopted  after  thorough  discussion  and 
was  probably  just  and  fair.  Mason  precipi- 
tated the  debate  by  a  motion  to  strike  the 
word  "religious"  from  the  section  reported 
by  the  committee  which  classified  the  property 
usually  held  exempt   from  taxation. 

A  section  reported  by  the  committee,  which 
provided  that  "the  capital  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment shall  remain  at  the  city  of  Lincoln." 
precipitated  a  lengthy  and  heated  debate. 
Boyd  moved  an  amendment  which  provided 
that  it  should  remain  in  Lincoln  until  1880  and 
thereafter  until  it  should  be  removed  by  a  law 
designating  some  other  place  to  be  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Estabrook,  Hascall 
and  Myers,  all  of  Omaha,  and  Kirkpatrick 
and  Stevenson  advocated  the  original  section, 
while  Thilpott  of  Lancaster  county,  Mason, 
and  Wakeley  supported  Boyd's  amendment 
which  was  carried.  The  constitution  cured 
the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  functions  of 


an  impeached  officer  should  cease  by  provid- 
ing that  no  officer  shall  exercise  his  office  after 
he  shall  have  been  impeached  and  notified 
therof  until  he  shall  have  been  acquitted. 
This  amendment  was  carried  into  the  consti- 
tution of  1875  though  that  instrument  lodged 
the  power  of  impeaching  in  both  houses  in- 
stead of  the  House  of  Representatives  alone 
and  the  authority  to  try  the  impeached  officers 
in  the  supreme  court  instead  of  the  senate. 

The  constitution  was  rejected  at  the  elec- 
tion held  September  19th,  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  641  votes.  While  some  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  were  legitimate,  yet 
they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant its  repudiation ;  but  they  were  used  to 
increase  and  justify  the  factional  and  sec- 
tional prejudices  and  to  cover  the  corpora- 
tion hostility,  which  together  mainly  inspired 
the   opposition. 

Owing  to  the  adverse  conditions  in  which 
Nebraska  was  first  occupied  by  white  settlers, 
the  plea  of  poverty  became  a  habitual  state  of 
mind  which  has  long  outlived  the  economic 
fact  which  produced  it.  The  chief  objection 
to  statehood  in  1860  and  in  1866,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutions  of  1871  and  1875 
was  that  they  would  be  too  expensive.  This 
now  venerable  obsession  reduced  salaries  of 
public  officers  to  the  level  of  beggar}'  in  the 
first  constitution,  to  inadequacy  in  the  two 
subsequent  constitutions,  and  still  keeps  cer- 
tain of  the  state  institutions  in  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  starvation.  And  so  economy 
was  the  war  cry  against  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  objected  that  it  was  better 
fitted  for  a  state  of  half  a  million,  than  for 
one  of  only  175,000  people;  that  the  salaries 
of  executive  officers  were  too  high;  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  legislature  was 
too  large,  and  that  their  compensation  was 
unnecessarily  increased  from  $3  to  $4  a  day, 
and  no  limit  was  fixed  to-  the  length  of  the 
sessions.  By  defeating  the  constitution  the 
state  would  save  annually  $17,000  in  judicial 
and  $10,000  in  executive  salaries  ;  $10,000  in 
extra  expense  of  census  taking;  and  $60,000 
bv  avoiding  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. At  an  anti-constitution  public  meeting 
held   in   Omaha,   August  29th,   the  statement 
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was  made  that  the  salary  provided  for  ji 
of  the  supreme  court  in  the  proposed  consti- 
tution—  $3,500  —  was  the  highest  of  a  list 
of  salaries  paid  such  officers  in  twenty-three 
states.  Judge  '  'liver  P.  Mason  spoke  in 
favor  of  adoption  at  this  meeting. 

The  fact  that  the  recently  adopted  consti- 
tion  of  [llinois  had  been  drawn  on  free! 
material  by  the  Nebraska  convention  was  used 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  approval  of 
its  work.  It  was  said  that  it  contained  "near- 
ly all  the  wholesome  reforms  embodied  in  the 
new  constitution  of  Illinois,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  in  the  United 
States,"  and  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  100,000  votes.  Although  the  pro- 
posed constitution  was  bitterly  assailed,  on 
the  other  hand  its  friends  were  alike  active, 
and  the  arguments  in  its  favor  were  promul- 
gated with  ability  and  industry.  Printed 
copies  of  the  instrument,  preceded  by  an  ad- 
dress which  explained  and  moderately  ex- 
tolled its  merits,  and  underwritten  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Chas.  F.  Manderson, 
chairman ;  John  C.  Campbell,  David  T.  Moore, 
Eleazer  Wakeley,  Enos  F.  Gray,  Alexander 
S.  Stewart,  and  Charles  A.  Speice,  were  dis- 
tributed to  voters.  Friendly  speakers  and 
newspapers  also  enlivened  the  thirty  days' 
campaign. 

Encouragement  of  railroad  building  had 
thus  far  been  the  prime  article  of  economic 
and  political  faith  in  Nebraska ;  and,  there- 
fore, railroad  interests  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined  to   nip   in   the   bud   the  presumptuous 


.  that  \\a>  pi  i  in  the  regulator) 

urns,  i  nher  corporation  interests  had 
is  of  their  own  for  joining  the  rail- 
roads in  opposition  to  adoption.  But  while 
these  considerations  contributed  toward  re- 
jection, it  was  chiefly  due.  no  doubt,  t<>  the 
general  public  disapprobation  and  distru 
the  political  status.    The  spi  of  the  im- 

peachment proceedings  and  the  succeeding  po- 
litical anarchy,  which  just  then  filled  the  public 
eye,  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  restive 
public  disposition.  While  sentiment  for  and 
against  the  constitution  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined by  the  old  Platte  river  sectional  line, 
yet  the  vote  of  the  North  Platte  section  was 
4,932  against  and  2,068  for;  whi  of  the 

South  1  Matte  was  5,918  for  and  3,695  against, 
and  eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  North  Platte 
counties  gave  majorities  against,  and  ten  of 
the  sixteen  South  Platte  counties  for  adop- 
tion. The  vote  of  the  four  North  Platte 
counties  that  favored  the  constitution,  with 
the  exception  of  Cuming,  was  very  small. 
It  is  significant  also  that  the  decidedly  demo- 
cratic counties  of  Dakota,  Platte,  and  S 
were  almost  unanimous,  and  Dodge  was 
strongly  against  the  constitution. 

The  vote  on  the  five  sections  submitted  sep- 
arately follows;  Liability  of  stockholders, 
7,286  for,  8,580  against ;  municipal  aid  to  cor- 
porations, 6,690  for,  9,549  against ;  compulsory 
education,  6,286  for,  9,958  against ;  submis- 
sion of  prohibition  proposition,  6,071  for, 
1,060  against;  woman  suffrage,  8,502  for. 
12,676  against. 
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FT  DID  NOT  satisfy  the  hunger  for  disor- 
-*-  der  that  the  cup  of  anarchy  had  been 
filled  by  the  performances  of  the  adjourned 
session  of  1872;  and  the  enemies  of  the  acting 
governor's  regime  set  about  causing  an  over- 
flow. The  disturbers  had  won  over  to  their 
side  Hascall,  the  president  of  the  senate,  who 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Acting  Governor 
James  from  the  state,  himself  assumed  the 
office  of  acting  governor,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  hastily  issued  a  call  for  the  legis- 
lature to  convene  in  special  session,  February 
15th.  The  objects  of  the  session  as  stated 
in  the  call  were  to  enact  laws,  (1)  providing 
for  the  encouragement  of  immigration;  (2) 
for  the  issuance  of  funding  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000;  (3)  to  declare  the  cases  in 
which  offices  were  deemed  vacant  and  the 
mode  of  filling  them;  (4)  for  investigation; 
(5)  relating  to  common  schools;  (6)  to  cities 
and  towns;  (7)  to  new  counties;  (8)  appro- 
priation of  money  for  the  general  welfare; 
(9)  for  the  keeping  of  state  prisoners;  (10) 
increasing  jurisdiction  of  probate  judges  ;  ( 1 1 ) 
correction  of  the  journals  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Acting  Governor  James  left  the  state  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  to  go  to  Washington  on  public 
business.  He  did  not  take  the  usual  course  of 
notifying  Mr.  Hascall,  who,  according  to  the 
constitution,  would  become  acting  governor  in 
case  of  his  own  absence  from  the  state,  prob- 
ably because  he  was  unwilling  to  contribute 
toward  Hascall's  authority  for  convening  the 
legislature.    The  faction  which  was  clamoring 


for  a  special  session  charged  James  with  bad 
faith  in  violating  an  alleged  agreement  to  call 
it,  as  a  condition  of  the  settlement  of  the  ad- 
journment imbroglio  of  the  January  session. 
Whether  this  assertion  is  true  or  not  is  past 
finding  out,  and  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  propriety  or  legality  of 
Hascall's  obtrusion.  On  the  13th,  Acting 
Governor  James  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  issued  by  Hascall  unauthorized,  null, 
and  void,  and  enjoining  the  legislature  to  dis- 
regard it. 

On  the  15th,  seven  senators  —  a  bare  quo- 
rum—  and  fifteen  members  of  the  house  — 
five  less  than  a  quorum  —  mustered  at  the 
capitol  in  response  to  the  spurious  call,  but 
they  found  the  doors  of  the  chambers  locked 
and  barricaded  on  the  inside.  Twenty  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  — ■  presumably  all  who 
were  whole-hearted  in  the  enterprise  —  united 
in  a  petition  to  the  acting  governor,  who  had 
hastened  back  from  Washington  after  a  stay 
of  only  six  hours,  for  admission  to  their  re- 
spective halls.  A  teapot  revolution  followed 
the  firm  denial  of  the  request,  and  emissaries 
of  the  insurgents  gained  access  to  the  cham- 
bers by  unusual  and  devious  ways.  Those 
who  honored  the  call  were,  in  the  main,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Lincoln  cabal,  and  the 
coterie  which  had  favored  the  salt  subsidy 
and  the  impeachment  of  Gillespie.  "After  the 
room  was  cleared  of  the  barricades,  and  the 
janitors  had  made  the  fires,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded to  business,"  which  consisted  of  the 
appointment    of   a   committee   to    inform   the 
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house  that  it  was  ready  for  business,  and 
another  to  report  rules.  The  house  appointed 
T.  B.  Hartzell  as  sergeant-at-arms,  and  seven 
assistants,  and  instructed  them  to  bring  in 
absentee  members.  On  the  second  day  the 
accession  of  Cropsey,  I. inch,  and  Tennant, 
with  the  loss  of  Sheldon  and  Smith,  raised  the 
number  of  senators  to  eight.  The  house  re- 
ported twenty  absent,  which  meant  one  less 
than  a  quorum  present.  But  trickery  and 
fraud  quite  commonly  defeat  themselves.  On 
the  17th  the  senate  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  executive  offices. 
But  it  was  now  easy  to  discern  that  this  ill- 
considered  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  as  rats 
desert  the  sinking  ship,  the  members  who 
came  were  not  inclined  to  stay.  On  the  19th 
the  opposition  played  its  trump.  On  the  ar- 
rest of  Senator  Tennant  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  to  compel  his  attendance,  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  applied  for  in  the  supreme 
court.  At  the  hearing  on  the  21st.  the  testi- 
mony of  Acting  Governor  James,  his  private 
secretary,  and  Senator  Hascall  was  taken. 
In  the  report  of  the  case  it  is  stated  that, 
"Hascall,  who  resided  in  Omaha,  learning  of 
James's  absence,  went  at  once  to  Lincoln,  the 
capital,  and  under  pretense  that  the  document 
was  one  certifying  that  some  person  was  a 
notary  public,  obtained  from  James's  private 
secretary  the  great  seal,  long  enough  to  get  its 
impress  to  a  paper  of  which  the  following  (the 
proclamation)  is  a  copy,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  papers  of  the  state." 

Eleazer  Wakeley  and  Mark  H.  Sessions, 
counsel  for  Tennant,  adopted  and  emphasized 
the  theory  that  Hascall  had  not  assumed  the 
office  of  governor,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
form  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  He- 
had  not  acted  in  good  faith,  but  had  clandes- 
tinely slipped  into  the  g  -  office  and. 
under  a  false  pretense,  appropriated  and  used 
the  seal  for  this  single  specific  purpose. 
Judge  Lake  leaned  to  this  view  in  his  opin- 
ion;  but  Crounse  did  not  commit  himself  on 
that  point.  Both  of  these  judges,  however. 
contended  that  the  executive  had  complete 
control  of  the  proclamation  up  to  the  time 
when  it  had  become  finally  effective,  and  that, 
having  recalled  it,  the  legislature  was  not  in 


legal  session,  had  no  authority  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members,  anil 

without  the  shl  nihority."     Judge  Ma- 

son,  in   his   dissenting  opinion,   made   th. 

strong  point  that  the  regularity  of  tin-  proced- 
ure, preliminary  to  the  assembling  of  the  1 
lature,  could  not  be  questioned  collaterally;  it 
had  resulted  in  a  session,  at  least  de  fa<  I",  of  a 
coordinate  department  of  the  government  of 
which  the  other  departments  were  bound  to 
take  judicial  notice.  The  chief  justice  also 
strenuously  maintained  that  Hascall's  call  be- 
came vitalized  beyond  revocation  the  moment 
that  it  was  issued,  lie  plausibly  more  than 
hinted  that  the  majority  was  governed  by  po- 
litical bias.  "Courts  should  yield  to  no  clamor, 
and  shrink  from  no  responsibility,"  he 
Justice  Crounse  protested  against  Mason's  in- 
sinuations in  a  curt  note  appended  to  the  opin- 
ions, in  which  he  said  that  his  opinion 
and  that  of  Judge  Lake  were  given  hastily 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  while  Mason  had 
taken  time  for  investigation  before  preparing 
his  own. 

Decisions  of  questions  with  a  political  bear- 
ing by  mere  majorities  in  our  courts,  high  and 
low,  are  so  common,  that  Judge  Mason's  stric- 
tures need  not  excite  our  wonder.  It  seems 
relevant  to  note  that  the  domicile  of  the  two 
agreeing  judges  was  in  the  North  Platte,  and 
that  of  the  dissenter  was  in  the  South  Platte. 
There  is  ground  for  perpetual  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  contention  of  the  majority  or  that 
of  the  minority  is  the  better  sustained  by  rea- 
son. The  effect  of  the  decision  was  at  least 
salutary  in  summarily  circumventing  the  cheap 
trickerv  of  Hascall  and  relieving  the 
from  another  scandalous  exhibition  of  imbe- 
cility. For  it  is  not  probable  that  a  working 
quorum  could  have  been  kept  together.  The 
attitude  of  the  press  is  as  clearly  explicable  as 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  judges  are  inde- 
terminate and  confusing.  The  Lincoln  ■ 
was  o  in  favor  of  a  session,  and  so  the 

Tribune-Republican  at   (  >maha 

-ed   to   it.     The   Bee,  just   then 
fighting  I  Hold  in  the  <  Hn.il. 

istic  field,  was  against  its  local  ri\ 
supported   Hascall.     The  i  1  the 

nearly  republican  organ   in    the    neighboring 
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state  to  a  drastic  summing  up  of  political  con- 
ditions in  Nebraska : 

That  the  state  of  Nebraska  is  blessed  with 
the  scurviest  set  of  political  rascals  outside  of 
New  York,  no  one  who  has  noticed  the  course 
of  events  in  that  state  during  the  past  twelve 
months  will  question.  The  governor  has  been 
impeached  and  deposed,  and  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  was  an  illegitimate  and  abnor- 
mal affair,  characterized  throughout  by  scenes 
of  violence  and  disorder  that  would  have  dis- 
graced the  lowest  bar-room  brawl.  And  now 
comes  Senator  Hascall,  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, proclaiming  himself  acting  governor  in  the 
absence  of  Governor  James  who  is  at  present 
out  of  the  state.  His  first  act  is  to  issue  a 
proclamation  convening  the  legislature  on  the 
15th  inst.  .  .  The  Omaha  Tribune,  in  a 
double-leaded  article,  denounces  this  action  as 
revolutionary,  "the  cheap  and  dirty  trick  of  an 
irresponsible  and  unprincipled  politician,  an 
insult  to  the  state  and  a  dastardly  game  of  per- 
sonal revenge  against  Gov.  James." 

The  game  of  politics,  played  upon  a  larger 
scale  and  by  the  larger  men,  though  never  fas- 
tidious or  on  a  very  high  plane,  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  this  degenerate  aspect, 
however,  its  petty  story  is  told  and  tolerated 
chiefly  for  the  incidental  light  it  throws  upon 
the  evolution  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  February,  1872,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  decided  that  the    statute    confining    the 
legal  right  to  sit  on  juries  to  free  white  males 
was  overruled  by  the  condition  to  admission 
interposed  by  Congress,  which  declared  that 
there  should  be  "no  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  person  by 
reason  of  race  or  color."    The  question  arose 
in  the  trial  of  one  Brittle  on  a  charge  of  bur- 
glary, in  the  district  court  of  Douglas  county, 
when   the   right  of    Howard  W.   Crossley,   a 
negro,  to  sit  on  the  jury  was  challenged  by 
the  defendant.    Chief  Justice  Mason  dissented 
from   the   decision    of   Justices    Crounse   and 
Lake.     Justice  Mason  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive his  question,  "Could  Congress  change  the 
constitution  which  the  people  had  adopted  and 
admit  the  state  into  the  Union  with  its  funda- 
mental law  so  changed,  without  the  consent  of 
the    people?"      He    contended    that,    "being 
elected  by  the  people  to  legislate  under  the  re- 
strictions  of   the  constitution,   the  legislature 
was  not,  nor  could  Congress,  by  recognition  or 


otherwise,  constitute  it,  the  representative  of 
the  people  to  overturn  the  law  which  the  peo- 
ple had  established  for  it  as  well  as  for  the 
citizen."  The  "very  best  constitutional  law- 
yers of  the  land,"  who  were  members  of  the 
Congress  which  imposed  the  condition,  knew 
that  it  was  without  force  or  effect.  "The  peo- 
ple of  this  state  never  voluntarily  entered  the 
Union  with  a  constitution  amended  by  the 
erasure  of  the  word  'white.'  Congress  admit- 
ted representatives  from  the  state,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial government  was  withdrawn  ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  for  the  people  but  to  go  on  under 
the  state  government.  Coerced  in  this  way 
their  action  is  now  said  to  conclude  them." 

This    question    "is    too    serious    to    be    an- 
swered by  a  sneer.     It  is  too  profound  to  be 
solved  by  an  appeal  to  partisanship.     .     .     It 
has  always  been  conceded  that  Congress  could 
not  prescribe  a  form  of  government  to  a  peo- 
ple, save  that  it  should  be  republican  in  form." 
In  the  majority  opinion  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  enabling  act  —  of   1864  —  prescribed 
that  a  convention,  organized  according  to  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  should  meet  in  July,  1864, 
and  form  a  constitution  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  territory,  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober ;  and  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  at 
that  time  being  opposed  to  a  change  to  state- 
hood, the  convention  "refused  to  make  a  con- 
stitution and  adjourned  sine  die."    Afterward, 
in   1866,  "as  is  well  known,  the  constitution 
was  originally  drafted  in  a  lawyer's  office  by  a 
few  self-appointed  individuals,"  who  "impor- 
tuned the  legislature  then  sitting,  to  submit  it 
to  a  vote  of  the  people." 

And  then  the  opinion  proceeds  to  pronounce 
little  short  of  a  dictum  that  the  constitution 
was  not  fairly  adopted  by  the  popular  vote  on 
account  of  the  throwing  out  of  the  Rock  Bluffs- 
ballots  and  the  improper  counting  of  the  sol- 
dier vote: 

Suppose,  then  ...  a  criminal  is  put 
upon  his  trial ;  and,  as  a  defense,  he  offers  to 
show  that  at  the  June  election  in  1866,  a  clear 
majority  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  notwithstanding  the  board  of  can- 
vassers have  declared  otherwise.  .  .  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  could  make  a  fair  showing  in 
that  direction.    It  is  said  that  a  whole  precinct 
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in  one  county  was  thrown  out,  where  the  ma- 
jority was  alread  t  the  constitution; 
that,  in  another  place,  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers voted  in  its  favor,  with  no  pretext  of 
right  so  to  do;  and  in  other  respects,  irregu- 
larities intervened  which  might  easily  over- 
come the  declared  majority  of  a  hundred. 
This  might  well  be  where  a  vote  was  had 
under  no  competent  authority,  and  where  no 
one,  for  ballot-box  stuffing  or  for  false  returns 
could  be  punished.  Would  the  court  allow  the 
evidence? 

The  opinion  held  that  it  was  clearly  too  late 
to  question  the  validity  of  statehood,  and  so  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  admis- 
sion  to    statehood   had    been    effected.    The 
federal    constitution    simply    prescribed  that, 
"new  states  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union.' 
and  "this  is  all  that  is  said.     The  manner  in 
which  such  states  shall  be  formed,  or  how  they 
shall  be  introduced,  is  nowhere  prescribed.     It 
is  a  political  question,  to  be  settled  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Congress  on  the  other.    When  the  fact  of  ad- 
mission is  established,  the  courts  are  bound  by 
it  and  cannot  go  behind  it."     It  was  argued 
that  the  question,  how  or  by  whom  the  consti- 
tution was   formed,    was  of  no  consequence, 
neither  was  it  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.     Congress  had  prescribed  sub- 
mission in  the  original  enabling  act,  but  that 
act  was  not  regarded  as  a  standing  offer;  so 
in  1867  Congress  amended  the  constitution  of- 
fered by  the  legislature,  the  territory  accepted 
the  amendment,  the  territory  was   then   for- 
mally  admitted   under  this   last  provision  of 
Congress  and  assumed  the  functions  of  sti 
hood. 

Justice  Mason  was  no  doubt  right  in  his 
emphatic  contention  that  Congress  could  not 
force  a  constitution,  or  any  part  of  one,  upon  a 
prospective  state,  and  that  the  condition  of  ad- 
mission which  undertook  to  confer  suffl 
upon  negroes  was  null  and  void.  "At  the  tune 
of  the  discussions  over  the  Lecompton  coi 
tution  in  Kansas,  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  convulsed,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  doctrine  was  once  and  forever  settled. 
that  no  territory  could  be  forced  into  the  I  Fnion 
until  its  people  had  a  full.  fair,  free  opportun- 
ity to  express  their  approval  or  disapproval  of 


titution,     .     .     Until  ■  our 

single  instan.  i 
Con  mitting  a  state  without  the  popular 

approval  of  the  constitution."  The  Congn 
which  imposed  this  condition  comprised  many 
very  able  men  —  among  them  the  most  emi- 
nent leader^  of  the  republican  party  —  most  of 
whom,  without  partisan  distinction,  emphati- 
cally expressed  the  opinion  adopted  by  Justice 
.Mason.  His  dissenting  opinion  reduced  the 
controversy  to  two  points  ;  "There  are  hut  two 
umstances  in  the  whole  course  of  this  his- 
tory which  deserve  a  moment'-  I— 
one,  the  vote  of  the  people  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, without  which  all  that  had  gone  before 
was  of  no  avail ;  the  other  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. Each,  in  its  turn,  cured  all  irregularitii 
which  preceded  it,  and  relieves  us  of  the  ncces- 
sity  of  any  inquiry  in  respect  of  everything 
else." 

Jurisprudence  being  very  far  from  an  exact 
science,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  not  infrequent 
five  to  four  decisions  of  our  highest  judicial 
tribunal,  we  may  not  be  expected  to  see  clearly 
why  subsequent  uses,  by  assumption  of  the 
functions  of  statehood  under  the  color  of  a 
contract,  consisting  of  the  acceptance  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  constitution  by  a  formal 
popular  vote  and  of  another  alleged  pari  of  it 
by  the  legislature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  act 
of  Congress  and  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent on  the  other,  should  have  cured  all  irregu- 
larities except  the  suffrage  condition  or 
amendment.  Yet  when  it  is  considered  that 
the    constitution    which    the    |  pproved 

does  not  contain  the  suffrage  condition,  there- 
appears  to  he  at  least  a  judicial  distinction.  '>r 
color  of  reason,  which  justifies  Justice  Ma-- 
conclusion. 

lint  fustice  Masi  d  contention,  that 

the  statute  excluding  negroes  from  jury  service 
was  not  inimical  to  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  federal  constitution,  w  .way  by 

decision  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  in 
1879.  The  court  made  a  distinction  which  left 
ir  plausibility  for  Justice  Mason's  distinc- 
tion that  jury  service  was  not  a  "right"  hut 
a  public  3uty  or  burden.  "We  do  not  say  that 
within  the  limits  from  which  it  is  not  • 
tale  may  not 
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jurors,  and  in  so  doing  make  discriminations. 
It  may  confine  the  selection  to  males,  to  free- 
holders, to  citizens,  to  persons  within  certain 
ages,  or  to  persons  having  educational  qualifi- 
cations" ;  but  the  aim  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  and  this  was  the  effect  of  the 
statute  of  West  Virginia,  as  also  of  that  of 
Nebraska  in  question. 

The  year  1872  was  distinguished  by  political 
revolt :  within  the  republican  party  agains"t  a 
corrupt  and  despotic  machine,  commonly  called 
Grantism ;  within  the  democratic  party  against 
a  bourbonism  which  kept  it  chained  to  a  dead 
past.  The  movement  led  to  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley  for  president,  by  a  formidable 
rebellious  faction  called  "Liberal  Republicans" 
and  also  by  the  democratic  party,  whereby  the 
latter  turned  its  back  on  its  traditions  and  on 
some  of  its  principles.  Dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
gust with  local  conditions  had  particularly  pre- 
pared those  Nebraska  republicans  who  were 
courageous  enough,  to  revolt  even  in  the  cause 
o'f  reform  for  the  general  weal. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  liberal  republicans,  held 
in  Nebraska  City,  the  last  week  in  April,  Geo. 
W.  Ambrose  and  John  McCormick,  of  Omaha, 
Dr.  Renner,  of  Nebraska  City,  and  A.  W.  Kel- 
logg, of  Lincoln,  were  chosen  as  delegates  to 
the  liberal  republican  national  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Cincinnati.  In  June  and 
July,  David  Butler,  ex-governor;  Oliver  P. 
Mason,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court ; 
Thomas  W.  Tipton,  United  States  senator; 
Monroe  L.  Hayward,  many  years  afterward  a 
United  States  senator;  Experience  Estabrook, 
ex-attorney-general ;  and  Elder  John  M. 
Young,  of  Lincoln,  all  prominent  republicans, 
made  speeches  for  Greeley.  Hayward,  Mason, 
and  J.  Sterling  Morton  spoke  at  a  Greeley 
meeting  in  Nebraska  City.  Spectacles  of  like 
incongruity  are  found  only  in  the  proverbial 
strange  bedfellowships  of  politics ;  though 
all  three  of  these  men  were  inclined  to  in- 
dependent action.  Mr.  Hayward  also  signed 
the  call  for  the  liberal  republican  state  conven- 
tion held  this  year.  The  prematurity  of  this 
attempted  local  fusion  almost  equaled  the  like 
attempt  in  the  national  campaign,  and  in  such 
conditions  success  in  either  case  was  not  to  be 


expected.  The  signal  failure  of  this  reform 
movement  in  its  national  aspect  greatly 
strengthened  the  regulars  locally  and  left  them 
in  power  until  the  successful  populist  revolt 
twenty  years  later.  A  republican  convention 
was  held  at  Lincoln,  May  15th  and  16th,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  The  strained  formality  of 
long  lists  of  vice  presidents  and  large  commit- 
tees and  tedious  two-day  sessions,  even,  with 
but  a  single  simple  function  to  perform,  was 
still  in  vogue.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the 
convention  was  the  advocacy  of  popular  elec- 
tion, not  only  of  United  States  senators,  one 
of  our  present-day  most  prominent  objective 
reforms',  but  federal  administrative  officers  in 
general.  Acquiescence  by  this  body  in  nation- 
al political  conditions  was  perfunctory  and  a 
matter  of  course. 

But  that  devil  which  had  so  long  inspired 
the  local  republican  machine  was  content  to 
recognize,  monk-like,  the  sickness  of  the  na- 
tional organization  and  to  prescribe  civil  ser- 
vice reform ;  and  revenue  reform,  also,  by  "ad- 
justment of  the  tariff  until  protection  shall  bear 
equally  upon  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try." The  republican  organ  at  Omaha  con- 
tinued its  complaints  against  the  northeastern 
sectional  tariff  policy,  but  to  which  the  party 
throughout  the  west  fell  complete  captive  dur- 
ing the  following  decade. 

The  democratic  convention,  held  at  Lincoln 
on  the  20th  of  June,  joined  the  Greeley  reform 
movement,  which  had  been  formally  started  at 
the  Cincinnati  convention.  Notwithstanding 
the  consistency  and  justification  of  the  reform 
slogan,  of  which  there  was  forcible  local  illus- 
tration, and  the  considerable  license  allowed  in 
politics  for  strange  bed  fellowship,  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  leader  and  the  new  depart- 
ure following  was  too  great  to  be  taken  se- 
riously. The  moral  effect  of  this  independent 
protest  was  lasting  and  greatly  aided  the  log- 
ical leadership  of  Tilden  to  sweep  the  country 
—  by  the  popular  vote  at  least  —  four  years 
later,  and  substantial  victory  eight  years  later 
still.  Greeley  and  his  traditions  were  a  dish 
bitterer  than  crow  for  bourbons  of  the  Mor- 
ton type,  who  were  leaders  of  the  Nebraska 
democracy ;  but  their  lane  of  defeats  had  been 
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very  long,  with  still  no  sign  of  turning,  and 
anything  that  involved  a  possibility  of  chai 
doubtless  seemed  better  than  to  further  pursue 
the  monotonously  dim  i  course  to  failure. 

In  the  fall  there  was  a  formal  fusion  of 
democrats  and  liberal  republicans  for  the  la 
campaign  by  the  same  methods  which  w 
employed  by  democrats  and  populists  in  and 
after  1894.  Henry  C.  Lett  of  Nemaha  county, 
headed  the  fusion  ticket  as  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor; James  M.  Woolworth  of  Douglas  coun- 
ty, was  nominated  for  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court ;  and  Jesse  F.  Warner  of  Da- 
kota county,  for  member  of  the  lower  hot 
of  Congress.  At  the  republican  convention, 
held  Sepember  4th,  Robert  W.  Furnas  was 
nominated  for  governor,  and  George  B.  Lake 
for  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  John 
TatTe  was  at  last  retired  from  Nebraska  poli- 
tics by  this  convention,  and  Lorenzo  Crounse, 
an  improvement  in  ability  and  virility,  was 
nominated  for  member  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  in  his  stead.  Lett,  Wool- 
worth,  Warner,  Lake,  and  Crounse  were  all 
men  of  a  higher  average  of  character  and 
ability  than  previous  nominees  for  the  same 
offices.  While  not  nearly  as  bright  a  man  as 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Furnas  had  an  advantage 
of  military  prestige  and  as  a  pioneer  devotee 
:.nd  demonstrator  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. 

It  can  only  be  said  that  the  political  canvass 
of  1872  was  less  acrimonious  than  its  biter 
predecessors.  The  recent  shocking  exposure 
of  crookedness  which  had  characterized  the 
whole  career  of  the  state  ought  to  have 
caused  a  reaction  which  would  have  assured 
the  nomination  for  governor  of  a  man  above 
corruption  or  suspicion.  But  the  relentless 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Herald  remembered  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  third  territorial  legisla- 
ture, Furnas  had  been  charged  with  receiv- 
ing a  bribe  to  vote  against  the  removal  of  the 
capital  from  Omaha  to  D  and  the 

Herald  opened  its  campaign  with  specific  re- 
iteration of  the  old  accusations.  The  fad 
that  fear  of  defeat  drove  Furnas  to  boldl) 
meet  the  accuser  by  beginning  a  libel 
against  the  Herald  at  least  indicates  the  ap- 
pearance,  or   reappearance,   of   a   public  con- 


science, though  friends  of  the  candidate,  much 

der  than  he,  gainst  tl 

as     unneci  and     unwise.     Thi 

counter  charges   that    Lett   had    fraudulently 
obtained  twenty  tho«sand  ■ 
public  improvement  lauds  for  the  Brownville, 
For)   Kearney  &  Pacific  rai 
which  he   was   president,  by   making  a   fake 
affidavit  that  ten  miles  of  the  road  had 
Constructed  when   rail:-   had  been   laid  on  only 
seven  miles,  and  all  of  the  work  done  v, 
very      inferior      quality.      Incidentally,      the 
Omaha  &  Southwestern,  or  the  Atchiso 
Nebraska    company    had    been    thus    swil 
out  of  a  just  right  to  these  lands.     John   J. 

r,   republican   candidate'    foi 
state,    was    also    smirched    by    the    cam' 
character-painters. 

Because  the  independent  or  insurrectionary 
movement  meant  chiefly  a  "new  departure," 
looking  to  the  weakening  or  breaking  of  now 
unnecessary  and  only  hurtful  party  bonds  — 
this  purpose  was  emphasized  by  Greeley  —  it 
was  premature.  It  also  unwisely  sought  to 
unite  incongruous  political  elements,  ('.reeky, 
therefore,  carried  only  six  states,  all  of  the 
south.  Economic  conditions  in  Nebraska  still 
encouraged  dependence  on  the  paternalistic 
republican  party,  and  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fection of  many  of  its  influential  leaders,  it 
was  successful  by  an  increased  majority  of 
about  6,000.  But  the  charge  of  bribery 
against  Furnas  was  not  ineffective,  and  he 
ran  about  COO  behind  the  average  vote  for  his 
party   ticket. 

The  fifth  legislature  met   in   the  ninth 
sion,  being  the  third  r<  .  January 

9,  1873,  and  finally  adjourned  March  3,  1873. 
William   A.   Gwyer  of    Douglas  county,  was 
elected  president  of  the  senate.  <".u 
ton  of  Lincoln  county,  the  democratic  candi- 
date, receiving  only  tw<  Mark  II 
sions  of  Lancaster  county. 
of    the   house:   hi                   it.    R.    F.    St< 
son  of  Cuming  county,  receiving  only 
\otcs. 

Acting  Governor  James,   who  had  at 

lly  held  on  to  his  ■■  ith  perti- 

nacity against  the  sch<  i  ations 

of  the  Lincoln  machine,  in  his  retiring 
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sage  to  the  legislature  expressed  the  hope 
that  "the  animosities  engendered  by  the  fierce 
political  strifes  through  which  we  have  passed 
in  the  last  two  years,  may  be  buried  and  for- 
gotten." Practical  encouragement  to  immi- 
gration was  still  urgently  needed,  and  the 
message  justly  commended  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  com- 
panies "for  their  material  aid  in  advancing 
this  important  interest."  In  the  face  of  the 
chronic  denunciation  of  the  State  University 
as  a  failure  by  the  Omaha  press,  the  message 
commended  its  purpose  and  progress  —  a 
needed,  and,  coming  from  the  North  Platte, 
a  notable  concession. 

Governor  Furnas  in  his  inaugural  address 
complained  that  the  law  exempting  lands 
planted  to  trees  from  taxation  had  become 
oppressive,  causing  an  annual  loss  to  the  state 
in  revenue  of  $200,000;  he  urged  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  possible;  recommended  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  and  salt  deposits  by  the  state; 
and  insisted  that  the  Indians  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  reservations,  and  from  the 
state.  Governor  Furnas  was  a  man  of  hu- 
mane and  gentle  impulses,  and  to  the  Indians 
the  persistent  determination  to  dispossess  them 
of  their  ancient  domains  was  cruel.  But 
this  was  a  question  of  economic  competition, 
which  is  in  its  nature  relentless,  and  by  its 
pressure  within  a  decade  three  of  the  tribes 
of  the  weaker  race  were  forced  to  go  because 
they  were  the  weaker  race. 

Political  turbulence,  which  had  thus  far 
characterized  the  state's  career,  had  apparent- 
ly exhausted  itself.  No  doubt  the  formidable 
beginning  of  dismemberment  of  the  dominant 
party  had  also  a  sobering  effect ;  and  so  the 
session  of  the  legislature  was  not  marked  by 
so  much  as  a  single  violent  episode  or  even 
by  any  procedure  of  unusual  importance. 
William  F.  Cody,  beter  known  as  Buffalo 
Bill,  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  mem- 
ber of  the  house  from  the  twenty-sixth  dis- 
trict and  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
board  of  canvassers  of  the  district  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  44  votes.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elec- 
tions   disclosed    that    the    clerk    of    Harlan 


county  had  neglected  to  transmit  the  returns 
of  the  election  in  that  county  to  the  can- 
vassers of  Lincoln  county  as  he  was  by  law 
required  to  do.  The  committee  found  that  by 
counting  the  votes  of  Harlan  county,  D.  P. 
Ashburn,  Cody's  opponent,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  42  votes.  The  house  thereupon 
decided  to  "go  behind  the  returns"  of  the 
canvassers  and  seat  Ashburn.  Mr.  Cody  did 
not  appear  to  claim  the  seat;  and  the  errone- 
ous popular  belief  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  arose  from  the  finding  of  the 
canvassers  of  Lincoln  county  who  were  au- 
thorized to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  seven 
counties  comprising  the  district. 

Two  resolutions  were  reported  in  the  house 
authorizing  the  resubmission  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1871  with  such  changes  as  the  legisla- 
ture might  make.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  they  were  referred  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  one  of  them  (H.  R. 
71),  but  Babcock's  minority  report,  which  con- 
tended that  the  proposed  "revision  and  sub- 
mission of  the  so-called  new  constitution" 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  and 
recommended  that  the  question  of  calling  a 
new  constitutional  convention  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, was  adopted ;  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  convention  of   1875. 

Erroneous  information  that  a  bill  to  remove 
the  capital  had  passed,  sent  to  the  Omaha 
newspapers  on  the  12th,  led  them  to  expose 
their  anti-Lincoln  animus.  The  next  morning 
the  Herald  entitled  its  editorial  leader,  "Move 
It,  yes,  move  It !"  and  the  Republican  was 
equally  vociferous.  On  the  same  day,  also, 
over-sanguine  removalists  telegraphed  to 
Senator  Hitchcock  at  Washington,  that  the 
capital  was  on  wheels,  Lincoln  was  dead,  and ' 
an  appropriation  for  a  postoffice  was  needless. 
A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  this  bill  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  14  to  22 ;  but  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  demoralize  the  removalists  because  they 
could  not  agree  on  a  new  location,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  11,  six  members  from  the  North 
Platte  —  Bartlett  and  Goodman  of  Douglas 
county,  May  of  Dodge,  Nelson  of  Burt,  Sprick 
of    Washington,    and    Tzschuck    of    Sarpy  — 
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voting  with  the  majority.  The  eleven  who 
voted  against  the  motion  were  all  of  the 
North  I  Matte  section,  except  Brown,  of  Cass. 
Two  of  the  six  members  from  Douglas  voted 
for  postponement. 

The  Bee,  February  19,  1873,  declared,  "that 
Lincoln  could  not  remain  the  permanent  seat 
of  state  government  must  be  conceded  on  all 
hands."  It  uttered  as  a  sake  for  its  unwar- 
ranted cocksure  conclusion  the  theory  or  argu- 
ment that  the  Herald  had  used  when  <  Mnaha 
lost  the  capital,  namely;  that  Lincoln  as  a  city 
was  now  a  fixed  fact  and  would  not  per- 
manently suffer  from  removal.  Its  solicitude 
for  getting  the  capital  away  was  ostensibly 
based  on  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  "A  most 
pernicious  atmosphere  of  corruption  sur- 
rounds our  legislators  whenever  they  assemble 
there." 

Reiterated  charges  by  the  press  that  the  act 
of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  state  penitentiary  had  been  corruptly  vio- 
lated by  the  state  prison  inspectors  in  entering 
into  a  contract  whose  consideration  greatly 
exceeded  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  which 
were  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  structure, 
and  that  the  contractors,  Stout  and  Jamison, 
had  done  dishonest  and  inferior  work,  forced 
the  legislature  to  enter  on  an  investigation. 
A.  K.  White,  J.  S.  Brown,  Charles  I..  Met/., 
and  R.  H.  Wilbur  of  the  house  committee  on 
the  penitentiary  made  a  majority  report  which 
was  little  more  or  less  than  a  whitewash. 
Henry  Sprick  made  a  minority  report  which 
contended  that  the  original  act  appropriating 
the  fifty  sections  of  pententiary  land  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  penitentiary  and  the 
amendatory  act  granting  twenty  additional 
sections,  "commonly  known  as  the  capitol 
building  lands,"  for  the  same  purpose,  clearly 
contemplated  that  the  cost  of  the  building 
should  be  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  the  land-. 
and  that  the  contract  made  June  13,  1870. 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  $307,950.  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands, 
violated  the  law.  The  report  showed  also 
that  the  builders  had  not  complied  with  the 
specifications.  A  special  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  house,  consisting  of  Silas  <'>ar- 
ber,    M.    Dunham,    A.    H.    Babcock,    L.    M. 


Howard,  and  C.   \Y.   Wheeler,  madi 
tended  inquiry  in  which  many  v. 
examined.     All  of  the  members  of  the 
mittee   excepting    Wheeler   joined    in 

a  finishing  whitewash  to  the  ti 

,\lr.    Wheeler's   minority    n 
enforced  that  of  Mr.  Sprick.     He  pointed  out 
that   the  provii  he  original   act,   which 

limited  the  time  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing to  one  year,  clearly  showed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  act  to  limit  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  proceeds  of  the  appropriatio 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  time  limit 
was  ii>. i  extended  by  the  legislature  until 
February  10,  1871,  eight  month-  after  the 
excessive  contract  had  been  made.  Experi- 
ence proved,  what  this  unlawful  contract 
showed  on  its  face,  that  it-  execution  would 
take  a  great  man)  years.  Mr.  Wheeler  con- 
tended that  if  the  inspectors  who  executed 
the  contract  could  bind  the  state  for  any 
amount  whatever  beyond  the  appropriation 
they  could  have  so  bound  it  to  an  unlim- 
ited amount,  and  that  the  proposed  building 
was  disproportionate  to  the  ind  finan- 

cial condition  of  the  state.  In  July,  1870, 
new  plan--  and  specifications  were  improperly 
substituted  for  the  originals  ;  inferior  limi 
used  in  the  walls  when  the  specifications 
called  for  cement;  and  heading  courses  had 
been  omitted. 

The  administration  of  our  i;reat  public  land 
trust  has  been  distinguished  bj  rands 

during  the  last  forty  years,  but  it  is  only  under 
the  administration  of  the  late  strenuous  execu- 
tive that  the  honest  determination  and  indom 
itable    will    requisite    for    their    detection    and 
punishment  have  come  together.     In  that  ear- 
lier heyday  of  fraud  and  profligacy  it  would 
not  be  expected  that  a  legislature  of  Nebi 
whose  paramount   fealty  was  party   fctiehism. 
would  have  the  will  to  find  the  way  to  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  the  penitentiary  land  if  the  vo 
ciferous  allegations  of  their  perpetration  were 
true     The  Omaha  newspapers  led  of  course 

in  these  charges  of  fraud.     The  Herald  al 
that   land-  wen-  sold   for  two  dollars  an  acre 
which     under    an  would     have 

brought  from  five  dollar-  to  ten  dollars     The 
Republican  was  equally 
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to  us  that  $307,000  was  a  pretty  large  sum  for 
the  prison  inspectors  to  pay  for  a  penitentiary 
in  so  young  a  state  and  so  sparsely  populated, 
and  it  further  seems  to  us  that  $174,000  was 
a  low  price  for  44,800  acres  of  land."  The 
lands,  it  was  insisted,  were  to  pay  in  full  for 
the  buildings.  It  was  never  dreamed  that  the 
state  would  be  called  upon  for  the  payment 
of  $160,000  or  any  other  sum.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  legislature  authorized 
the  levy  of  a  half  mill  state  tax  for  1873  and 
1874,  and  a  mill  tax  for  1875  and  1876  to 
pay  the  excess  which  was  incurred  not  only 
unlawfully  but  unreasonably.  This  tax  was 
a  grievous  burden  on  the  settlers  in  those 
years  of  grasshopper  devastation  and  a  still 
more  hurtful  burden  for  many  years  to  come 
in  the  shape  of  Stout  politics  as  well  as 
Stout  contracts. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault  of  the  newspapers 
at  that  time  to  make  extravagant  and  often 
reckless  assertions  as  to  malfeasance  of  public 
officers  upon  hearsay.  Thus  the  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Herald  made  the  boldest  charges 
against  the  Butler  administration  and  in  the 
penitentiary  affair,  yet  in  both  cases,  when 
summoned  to  testify,  he  as  positively  asserted 
that  he  did  not  know  "a  solitary  fact"  —  ex- 
cept of  course  by  hearsay.  A  juster  public 
opinion  today  requires  of  newspapers  an 
available  basis  of  fact  to  justify  accusations 
of  this  nature;  and  so  the  press  is  doing  the 
most  effective  as  well  as  genuine  detective 
and  reform  work.  Demands  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions,  upon 
the  late  acting  governor,  auditor,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  insane  asylum,  for  funds  and 
furniture  belonging  to  the  state,  which,  the 
resolutions  alleged,  had  been  wrongfully  ap- 
propriated by  those  officers  to  their  personal 
use,  illustrate  the  continuing  disgraceful  public 
corruption,  or  else  a  mean  and  outrageously 
slanderous  spirit.  The  legislature  seconded 
the  contention  of  the  governor  that  the  state 
should  be  rid  of  the  Indians  by  memorializing 
Congress  to  that  end,  and  continued  the  now 
familiar  complaint  of  manipulation  by  the 
railway  companies  of  their  land  grants  in  a 
manner  unfair  and  oppressive  to  the  home- 
steaders and  preemptors. 


The  continuing  aggression  of  the  Indians 
on  the  westerly  settlements  was  set  forth  in 
a  request  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
post,  west  of  Red  Willow  county,  by  the 
federal  government ;  and  the  impracticability 
of  leaving  an  uncivilized  and  unassimilable, 
though  peaceably  inclined,  people  in  juxta- 
position with  aggressive  civilization  was  em- 
phatically set  forth  in  a  demand  that  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri,  Omaha,  and  Pawnee  be  abso- 
lutely restrained  from  passing  through  the 
white  settlements  on  their  way  to  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  now  beyond  the  frontier. 

The  public  scandals  which  had  been  con- 
tinuous since  the  organization  of  the  state 
government  —  and  especially  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  Lincoln  —  up  to  this 
period,  were  varied  or  signalized  by  periodical, 
explosive  episodes.  There  was  the  impeach- 
ment of  Governor  Butler  in  1871,  the  an- 
archical disturbances  between  the  legislature 
and  Governor  James  in  1872,  and  now,  in 
1873,  another  famous  state  trial  in  which 
Governor  Furnas,  though  nominally  plaintiff, 
was  really  defendant.  Furnas  foolishly  began 
the  suit  but,  in  view  of  the  damaging  facts 
which  it  judicially  established,  he  more  fool- 
ishly allowed  it  to  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
defendants  were  George  L.  Miller  and  Lyman 
Richardson,  publishers  of  the  Omaha  Herald, 
and  they  were  charged  with  having  libelously 
alleged  that  Furnas  stipulated  to  receive  and 
had  received  $3,000  in  gold,  while  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  third  territorial  legisla- 
ture, in  1857,  to  influence  his  vote  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Omaha  to  Douglas  City.  The  trial  began 
June  19,  1873.  Oliver  P.  Mason,  Seth 
Robinson,  and  John  C.  Corwin  were  counsel 
for  Furnas,  and  Eleazer  Wakeley,  James  W. 
Savage,  and  George  W.  Ambrose  for  the 
defendants. 

Furnas  voted  for  the  removal  bill  when  it 
passed  the  council,  but  on  the  dilatory  mo- 
tions made  by  its  friends  who  favored  a  test 
vote  on  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  over 
the  governor's  veto,  he  changed  sides  and 
voted  with  the  anti-removalists.  Finney, 
member  of  the  house  from  Nemaha  —  the 
same    county    which    Furnas    represented  — 
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voted  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  These 
two  were  the  only  members  from  the  S 
Platte  section  who  stood  against  passing  the 
bill  over  the  veto,  and,  more  significantly, 
only  the  vote  of  each  was  lacking  in  his 
respective  house  to  override  the  veto. 

Benjamin  P.  Rankin,  who  had  been  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  legislature  and  also 
treasurer  of  the  territory,  was  a  lobbyist  in 
the  legislature  of  1857  and  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  Furnas.  At  the  time  of  the 
trial  he  lived  at  San  Jose,  California,  and 
Oliver  P.  Mason  took  his  deposition  at  that 
place.  In  the  course  of  his  testimony  he  said : 
"I  may  have  told,  and  probably  did  tell,  Pop- 
pleton  and  others  that  I  had  paid,  or  was  to 
pay,  R.  W.  Furnas  money  in  consideration  of 
hi-  vote."  He  also  testified  that  he  made  no 
offer  or  promise  of  money  to  Furnas  except 
to  compensate  him  for  loss  of  profit  on  public 
printing  which  might  be  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  majority  of  the  legislature,  which  fa- 
vored removal  of  the  capital,  if  he  should  vote 
against  them.  The  witness  "understood"  that 
there  was  $3,000  deposited  at  Moffat's  bank 
to  secure  the  vote  of  R.  W.  Furnas,  but  did 
not  see  it  deposited  or  taken  from  the  bank. 

The  following  pledge  which  Furnas  signed 
was  introduced  in  evidence:  "I  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  oppose  any  and  every  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Omaha  city  at 
the  present  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  the  division  of  Douglas 
county  and  for  the  change  of  the  county  seat 
of  said  county."  Furnas  testified  that  this 
pledge  was  in  Rankin's  handwriting,  but  he 
himself  signed  it.  Rankin  said  to  him,  "If 
you  will  sign  this  pledge  I  will  protect  you 
in  the  profits  of  public  printing."  "I  think 
since,"  Furnas  answered,  "that  it  was  very 
improper  for  me  to  sign  it.  Other  men  may 
have  reaped  benefits  from  it,  and  I  have  had 
to  lay  under  that  cloud  for 
He  expected  that  citizens  of  Douglas  county 
1  make  up  the  loss  of  the  profits  on  his 
contract  for  the  territorial  printing  if  there 
should  be  any,  and  that  was  the  admitted 
reason  why  he  signed  the  pledge.  Hi-  n 
for  having  torn  his  name  from  the  pledge  was, 
"I  did  not  want  my  name  to  remain  there  any 


He  thought  there  was  no  impropriety 

in  tin  i   are  aware  that    was   the  way 

things  were  done  in   those  da 

Furnas  voted  in  accordance  with  the  pl< 
si  the  Douglas  count}  division  hill  a 
against   the  sentiment  of  hi-   section  of  the 
territory. 

There  were  printed  -lures  of  the  site  of 
las  City  which  were  promoted  by 
McComas  and  Nuckolls.  He  tool. 
these  shares  himself,  hut  that  was  before  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  council.  To 
Wakeley's  question,  "Did  you  know  it  was  a 
fact  that  McComas  had  distributed  shares  to 
all  the  members  who  would  go  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital?"  he  answered  no.  He 
admitted  that  he  heard  about  the  charge  that 
money  had  been  deposited  for  him  in  the 
Moffat  hank  the  following  winter.  When 
pressed  to  explain  why  he  did  not  go  to  the 
hank  to  look  up  such  an  important  matter, 
he  answered,  "I  don't  know  why  I  didn't." 
He  testified  that  he  was  never  in  the  bank,  but 
Alfred  D.  Jones  and  lame-  A.  Jackson  tes- 
tified that  they  saw  him  there  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature.  Furnas  also  denied 
that  he  received  the  certificate  of  deposit  as 
alleged  by  other  witnesss. 

David    II.     Moffat,    who    became    a    very 
prominent    banker    and    railroad    builder,    ol 
Denver,    Colorado,    was    at    the    time   of    the 
alleged  bribery  teller  and  bookkeeper  of  the 
Bank   of   Nebraska  at   I  >maha  and  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.    I  le  te-titied  as  follows : 
"There  was  a  sum  of  $3,000  deposited  in  the 
bank    in    which    I    was    teller,    to   he    paid    to 
Robert  W.   Furnas  on  the  condition  that  he 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  capital  at  <  >n  1.1 
ha.     I    issued  a  certificate  of  deposit,  payable 
on  the  condition  above  mentioned  to  the 
of  Robert  VV.  Furnas,  and  delivered  that 
tificate  to   Benjamin    P.    Rankin.     After  the 
adjournment  of   the   legislature  that   winter, 
Mr.  Rankin  and  Robert  W.  Furnas  came  into 
the  hank  with  the  certificate  properly  endi 
and  satisfied  me  that  its  conditions  had 
complied  with,  and  I  paid  over  the  mone 
suppose  that  certificate   i^   am. 
of  the  Bank  of  Nebraska,  in  th<  >n  of 
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of  Iowa.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  Rankin 
took  the  package  of  money  away  from  the 
counter,  or  whether  Furnas  did.  They  were 
both  together."  Q.  "Do  you  know  for  whose 
use  the  package  of  money  was  received,  or 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it  ?"  A.  "I  under- 
stood it  was  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Robert 
W.  Furnas." 

Andrew  J.  Poppleton  testified  that  B.  P. 
Rankin  told  him,  "during  the  canvass  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress,"  that  he  got  $3,000  for  Fur- 
nas on  his  vote  on  the  question  of  capital 
removal  and  that  Furnas  used  the  money  to 
pay  debts  and  buy  a  printing  press. 

Theodore  H.  Robertson  testified  that  he 
saw  the  certificate  of  deposit  in  Moffat's 
bank,  that  it  was  payable  to  Furnas  or  his 
order,  on  condition  of  the  defeat  of  the  cap- 
ital removal  bill  and  the  bill  for  the  division 
of  Douglas  county  at  that  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Witness  also  saw  the  pledge  signed 
by  Furnas  with  the  certificate  of  deposit. 
Joshua  Hanscom's  testimony  showed  that  the 
certificate  was  delivered  to  Rankin  but  was 
payable  to  Furnas,  and  that  he  saw  the  pledge. 
Experience  Estabrook  showed  that  Furnas 
was  in  favor  of  the  removal  bill  until  the  gov- 
ernor vetoed  it.  This  witness  also  saw  the 
certificate  in  the  bank  in  the  fall  of  1858  and 
made  a  copy  of  it.  William  B.  Hail,  member 
of  the  first  five  territorial  legislatures,  testi- 
fied that  Furnas  advocated  removal  in  the 
caucuses  of  the  legislature  which  were  held 
for  the  consideration  of  that  question,  "up  to 
near  the  time  of  the  bill  being  voted  on  by 
the  council." 

James  A.  Jackson  testified  that  Rankin 
represented  to  him  that  a  fund  must  be  raised 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  capital,  and 
$3,000  was  collected.  Furnas  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  would  have  to  be  done  to  pre- 
vent removal.  "About  the  time  the  bill  was 
to  come  up  for  final  action  in  the  council," 
said  this  witness,  "myself  and  others  were  no- 
tified to  make  a  deposit  of  the  fund  of  $3,000 
raised  that  morning  for  Furnas,  the  plaintiff, 
or  it  would  be  too  late.  I  went  to  the  Bank 
of  Omaha  [Nebraska],  of  which  one  David 
Moffat  was  cashier  [teller],  on  the  morning 
designated,    and    found    plaintiff    Furnas    in 


waiting  with  Dr.  Rankin.  The  $3,000  raised 
was  that  morning  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Moffat  in  the  presence  of  Furnas,  the  plaintiff. 
At  the  time  the  money  was  so  deposited,  Mr. 
Furnas,  the  plaintiff,  said  to  me,  'My  constitu- 
ents will  go  after  me  for  this,'  or,  'make 
it  mighty  hot  for  me,'  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  money 
so  deposited  or  any  portion  thereof  since." 

The  jury  disagreed,  but  only  two  stood  for 
the  plaintiff,  which  was,  of  course,  a  damaging 
defeat.  Furnas  complained  that  sectional  pre- 
judice was  so  strong,  that  he,  being  of  the 
South  Platte  section,  could  not  have  a  fair 
trial  in  Douglas  county,  and  that,  through  the 
influence  of  the  defendants,  "the  court  officer 
having  principally  in  charge  the  making  up 
and  handling  of  the  jury,  there  were  and  are, 
good  grounds  for  a  belief  that  partiality  would 
be  and  was  exercised  for  the  defense  and 
against  the  plaintiff."  The  defendants,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  in  the  Herald  that  the  jury 
was  composed  of  six  republicans,  only  four 
democrats,  one  "temperance  party"  and  one 
"mixed." 

The  principal  tactics  of  the  prosecution  was- 
to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Rankin.  His  reputa- 
tion so  nearly  adjusted  itself  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  as  to  make  the  theory 
that  Rankin  was  the  real  culprit  and  beneficiary 
of  the  bribery  fund  at  least  very  plausible. 
Mr.  Cowin  contended  in  his  argument  to  the 
jury  that  Rankin's  testimony  showed  that 
Furnas  was  the  victim  of  conspirators  who- 
divided  the  plunder  they  procured  in  his 
name.  When  the  trial  went  against  him, 
Furnas  pursued  the  same  policy  by  extra-ju- 
dicial methods.  In  January,  1873,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  trial,  he  wrote  to  Rankin  request- 
ing him  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  charges  as  he  remembered 
them,  as  he  thought  it  might  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  suit  without  trial.  Rankin's  reply 
was  evasive  and  of  little  help  to  Furnas,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  his  deposition. 
After  the  trial,  Furnas  made  a  passionate  ap- 
peal to  Rankin  to  write  a  statement  exonerat- 
ing him  from  the  guilt  which  the  evidence  and 
the  verdict  of  the  trial  had  fastened  upon  him, 
and  the  response  was  more  favorable,  though 
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still  equivocal.  James  A.  Jackson  and  I 
II.  Moffat  wrote  letters  to  Furnas  in  which 
they  expressed  a  belief  that  he  had  been  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  base  con  pir;  i  ) 
nas  was  severely  criticised  for  publishing  these 
letters  of  his  friend  Rankin,  who  had  admon- 
ished him  to  regard  them  as  confidential. 

The  testimony  of  David  II.  Moffat  that  he 
out  the  certificate  of  deposit  of  the 
$3,000  payable  to  Furnas,  which  Furnas  and 
Rankin  afterward  brought  to  the  hank  "prop- 
erly endorsed,"  and  of  Theodore  11.  Robert- 
son that  about  eighteen  months  afterward  he 
saw  the  certificate  so  described  in  Moffat's 
bank,  with  the  strong  corroborative  evidence, 
is  very  difficult  to  overcome  or  explain  away ; 
but  it  leaves  some  room  for  the  theory  that 
Rankin  fooled  Furnas  with  promises  and  ac- 
tually got  all  the  money  himself.  But  Fur- 
nas's own  admissions  leave  him  in  a  plight 
but  little  better  than  if  he  had  confessed  to 
taking  the  money  itself.  Though  the  Bee  was 
only  less  hostile  and  aggressive  in  personal 
attack  than  the  Herald,  yet  its  estimate  of 
Furnas's  admissions  seems  fair  and  correct : 
"That  testimony  needs  no  comment.  It  proves 
that  things  were  'loosely  managed  in  those 
days.'  It  exhibits  a  lack  of  moral  stamina 
that  was  properly  characterized  by  one  of  the 
able  legal  councillors  [counsel]  of  the  gov- 
ernor as  decidedly  compromising.  .  .  The 
admissions  made  by  the  plaintiff  are,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend what  can  be  gained  by  dragging  this  suit 
to  another  court  or  before  another  jury."  But 
Furnas  came  to  comprehend  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  for  himself  by  a  retrial,  and 
he  dismissed  the  suit  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
mature and  too  heroic  declaration  that  he 
would  "be  further  vindicated  though  it  cost 
me  my  last  dime  and  last  breath."  The  un- 
usual temptations  and  vicious  practices  inci- 
dent to  newly  formed  societies  are  commonly 
but  unwisely  pleaded  in  palliation  of  di 

in  public  relations.     Moreover,  there  were 
public  servants  in   Nebraska   from  the  b 
ning  who  walked  uprightly. 

There  were  no  general  elections  in  the  state 
in  1873  and  so  no  partisan  convention,  hut  a 
convention  of  the  "Grand  Castle  of  the  I  >rdcr 


of   American    I 

braska"  was  held  in  Lincoln  Ji 
1873.     The  resolutions  adopted  decli ired  that 
ts  of  the  order  ■..  ert  a 

general  benevolent,  beneficent,  educational  in- 
fluence, yet  a  part  of  its  duty  was  to  rid 
latures  and  the  federal  Congress  of  moi 
l^ts  and  corruptionists  and  procure  th< 
sage  and  enforcement  of  just  1  .  that 

the  beneficiaries  of  the  "hack  and  incn 

m  Congress  were  knowingly  guilty  of  a 
gross  and  brazen  fraud  upon  the  nation:  that 
freight  and  passenger  railroad  tariffs  on  trunk 
lines  were  unjust  and  oppressive;  that  there 
should  be  no  pooling  or  combinations  of  rail- 
roads; mi  subsidy  for  railroads  or  other  cor- 
porations—  hotels,  printing  companies,  and 
flouring  mills  were  as  much  entitled  to  such 
aid  as  railroads ;  that  the  members  of  the  or- 
der were  friends  to  the  railroads  as  servants 
but  opposed  to  them  as  masters  ;  and  that  or- 
ganization of  all  industrial  classes  was  neces- 
sary. 

All  of  the  state  conventions  of  1874  were 
held  in  Lincoln.  The  republican  convention 
was  in  session  September  2d  and  3d.  Charles 
H.  Gere  of  Lancaster  county,  was  temporary 
chairman  and  Nathan  K.  Griggs  of  I 
county,  president.  Lorenzo  Crounse  of  Wash- 
ington county,  was  nominated  by  acclamation 
for  member  of  Congress  for  a  second  term. 
Garber  of  Webster  county,  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  on  the  first  ballot  ;  Patrick 
O.  Hawes  of  Douglas  county,  for  contingent 
member  of  Congress;  I'.runo  Tzschuck 
Sarpy  county,  for  secretary  of  state:  I.  C. 
McBride    of    Colfax    county,  'irer; 

C.nir»c  11.   Roberts  of   Marian  comity,  for  at- 
neral;   I.   M.   McKenzie  of   Nemaha 
county,  for  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion; Nathan  S.  Porter  of  Dixon  county,  for 

state  prison  inspector.     Two  of  the  state  offi- 
cers,  Governor  Furnas  and  Attorn. 
Webster,   were  denied   the  customary   second 
term  —  Furnas.  |„  the  scar 

!  with  his  political  career,  and  Webster, 
ISe  be  had  not   been  as  subservient  to  the 

ruling  political   powers 

and.    in    particular,  e   with    impru 

temerity  he  had  begun  suit  for  the  state  a. 
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Thomas  P.  Kennard  to  recover  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  certain  lots  of  the  capitol  site 
which,  the  petition  alleged,  the  defendant  had 
not  accounted  for. 

The  platform  contained  a  timid  recommend- 
ation for  return  to  a  metallic  basis  for  money; 
a  milder  insinuation  of  the  monopolistic  ten- 
dency of  the  national  bank  system ;  a  positive 
declaration  against  a  presidential  third  term, 
aimed  at  signs  of  a  movement  to  again  nomi- 
nate General  Grant  in  1876 ;  and  positive  de- 
nunciation of  political  outrages  in  the  south- 
ern states  and  of  the  so-called  Quaker  Indian 
policy  which  had  "failed  to  afford  either  bene- 
fits to  the  Indians  or  protection  to  the  frontier' 
settlers."  The  declaration  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  election  by  direct  popular  vote  of 
the  president,  vice  president,  and  all  other  fed- 
eral officers,  and  also  of  United  States  sena- 
tors, superficially  regarded,  seems  an  inex- 
plicable freak  of  radicalism;  but  it  should 
probably  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
the  republican  party  then  still  felt  the  pro- 
gressive impulse  of  youth  and  had  not  yet 
attained  the  condition  of  an  almost  reaction- 
ary defender  of  vested  interests,  now  popu- 
larly known  as  "big  business,"  which  charac- 
terized it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
up  to  the  revival  of  recent  years.  There  was 
an  apologetic  show  of  protest  against  exces- 
sive railroad  rates,  earnest  of  the  long  innocu- 
ous policy  of  the  party  which  was  to  follow. 
The  pristine  radicalism  of  the  party  broke  out 
also  in  the  declaration  favoring  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  by  the  federal  government 
of  a  double-track  railroad  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  in  view  of 
the  burden  imposed  upon  people  and  products 
by  the  still  uncontrolled  system  of  private 
ownership,  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  stig- 
matize this  policy  of  the  young  republican 
party  as  radical.  The  demand  for  equable 
taxation  of  railroad  property  was  direct,  and 
it  was  emphasized  and  particularized  by  the 
request  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  taxing 
non-patented  subsidy  railroad  lands  in  the 
state,  which  had  been  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  Crounse. 

The  convention  recognized  that  there  was 


by  this  time  a  positive  and  growing  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  stricter  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  by  advising  that  the  question  of 
incorporating  prohibition,  local  option,  and 
license  in  the  new  constitution  be  submitted 
separately.  A  resolution  offered  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor David  Butler  declaring  in  favor  of  a 
local  option  law  which  should  empower  the 
people  of  the  several  towns,  precincts,  and 
municipalities  to  decide  to  prohibit  or  regu- 
late the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  47  to  181.  Governor  But- 
ler led  in  the  debate  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
and  Edward  Rosewater  against  it. 

The  "People's  Independent  Convention" 
met  September  8th,  with  about  one  hundred 
delegates  in  attendance.  J.  F.  Gardner  of 
Richardson  county  was  temporary  chairman 
and  A.  Deyo  of  Cass,  temporary  secretary. 
Robert  R.  Livingston  of  Cass  was  president 
and  John  D.  Calhoun  of  Franklin,  secretary 
of  the  permanent  organization.  J.  F.  Gard- 
ner was  nominated  for  governor ;  Fred  Weibe 
of  Hall  county,  for  secretary  of  state;  Thomp- 
son Bissell  of  Saunders  county,  for  attorney- 
general  ;  R.  H.  Walker  of  Douglas  county, 
for  state  prison  inspector;  J.  M.  McKenzie  of 
Nemaha  county,  for  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction ;  James  W.  Davis  of  Doug- 
las county,  for  member  of  Congress,  and  John 
D.  Calhoun  for  contingent  congressman.  The 
platform  declared  with  emphasis  that  all  po- 
litical power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  in  fa- 
vor of  the  restoration  of  gold  and  silver  as  the 
basis  of  the  currency  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  "at  the  earliest  practicable  day 
without  injury  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,"  and  the  maintenance  of  the  credit 
of  the  country  until  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  by  "a  system  of  currency  based  upon 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment directly  to  the  people" ;  opposed  all  com- 
binations and  devices  that  tend  to  increase 
the  cost  of  transportation  beyond  a  fair  re- 
muneration to  the  carrier ;  and  demanded  the 
exercise  of  all  constitutional  powers  to 
remedy  these  evils ;  opposed  any  further  land 
grants',  subsidies  to  steamships,  and  all  dona- 
tions of  bonds  to  aid  public  enterprises ;  fa- 
vored a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  demanded  the 
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n  of   President  and   United  States  sen- 
ators by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people;  Favored 

strictest  economy  in  all  public  affairs;  stated 
that  taxes  in  the  state  were  high  beyond  en- 
durance and  must  be  reduced;  favored  re- 
vision of  homestead  laws  and  a  memorial  to 
Congress  for  relief  of  homesteaders  in  the 
grasshopper  district;  declared  that  interstate 
commerce  should  be  regulated  bj  Congress 
and  that  railroad  pools  like  that  of  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri,  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern, Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Joe  &  Council  Bluffs,  lie  pro- 
hibited so  that  competition  might  be  encour- 
aged. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  held 
in  the  opera  house,  September  10th.  E.'  A. 
Allen  of  Douglas  county  was  temporary  chair- 
man and  Frank  P.  Ireland  of  Otoe,  temporary 
'  secretary.  Mr.  Allen  was  president  of  the 
permanent  organization  ;  Samuel  Cowdrey  of 
Saline  county.  J.  W.  Pollock  of  Cuming,  Lor- 
en  .Miller  of  Douglas,  Dr.  John  Black  of  Cass, 
and  Israel  I.oomis  of  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dents ;  Frank  P.  Ireland  and  F.  G.  Beecher  of 
Platte  county,  secretaries.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  J.  F.  .Morton,  Stephen  II.  Calhoun, 
Benjamin  Hankins,  Milton  Montgomery,  and 
James  E.  North  reported  the  following  plat- 
form which  was  adopted  by  the  convention: 
1st.  The  restoration  of  gold  and  silver  as  the 
basis  of  currency;  resumption  of  specie  pay 
ments  as  soon  as  possible  without  disaster  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  by  stead- 
ily opposing  inflation  and  by  the  payment  of 
the  national  indebtedness  in  the  money  of  the 
civilized  world.  2d.  Individual  liberty  and 
isition  to  sumptuary  or  prohibition  laws, 
free  commerce,  and  no  tarilT  except  for  reve- 
nue purposes.  3d.  Rigid  restriction  of  the 
governments,  both  state  and  national,  to  the 
legitimate  domain  of  political  power  by  ex- 
cluding therefrom  all  executive  and  legislative 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  so 
whereby  monopolies  are  fostered,  privileged 
classes  aggrandized,  and  individual  fi 
unnecessarily  and  oppressively  restrained.  4th 
The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  extortion  and  unjust  discrim- 
ination by  chartered  monopolies.     5th.    That 


we  appreciate  the  beneficial  infl  rail- 

ping  the  resource-  of  the  l 

in     that 
direction,    but 
equitable  ii  ication  both  | 

rporations.     6th.     That   v.  the 

people  arc  the  I  that 

their   will   and   not    the   wishes   of    mere   party 
demag  form  th< 

basis  of  all  republican  governments. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  with- 
out opposition:  For  governor,  Albert  Tux- 
bury  of  Otoe  county;  secretary  i  John 
A.  Fatherly  of  York  county;  treasurer,  Rob- 
ert C.  Jordan  of  Hall  county:  atlornc;. 
eral,  Milton  Montgomery  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty; superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Eli 
Iluber  of  Otoe  county;  state  prison  inspector, 
R.  II.  Walker  of  Douglas  county;  member 
of  Congress,  James  W.  Savage  of  Douglas 
county.  Only  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-eight 
counties  on  the  secretary's  list  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  republicans  foreshadowed  the  facile 
opportunism  which  later  came  to  characterize 
their  party  by  making  theirs  the  most  radical 
of  the  three  platforms.  The  money  plank  of 
the  democrats  shows  that  they  had  ceased  to 
follow  the  greenback  god  of  Pendletomsm, 
where  J.  Sterling  Morton  had  led  them  a  few 
years  before,  and  it  is  more  orthodox  than 
the  republican  declaration.  The  independents 
contradicted  themselves  by  demanding  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payment,  but  also  that  its  way 
be  blocked  by  an  intermediate  system  of  uti- 
covi  red  papi  r  currency.  They  took  what  was 
then  advanced  ground  in  favor  of  the  regula- 
tion   of    il  commerce    by    CongTi 

ion  which  the  already  apparent  and  to  be 
Ion-  continued  devotion  of  the  leaders  of   the 
old  parties  to  railroad  interests  prevented 
them    from    assuming;    and    so    their    d© 
lions    on    this    subject    were   perfunctor) 
eralities.  lacking  point  and  specific.!!- 
tial  to  real  meaning.     The  declaration  of  the 
republicans  in  favor  of  the  constru 
railroad  by  the  federal  government  and 
ular  election   of   United    Stat 

a  temporary  lap 
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ration,  and  misrepresented  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of  the  party  at  that  time. 

The  first  prohibition  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a  state  ticket  was  held  September  9th. 
It  kept  the  middle  of  the  road,  steadfastly 
refusing  to  endorse  the  nominations  of  the 
other  parties  save  one.  Notably,  also,  the 
convention  declared  in  favor  of  a  currency 
convertible  into  gold  and  silver  but  upon  a 
gold  basis.  This  is  .the  first  declaration  dis- 
tinctly favoring  a  gold  standard  ever  made 
by  a  party  convention  in  Nebraska.  Besides 
demanding  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  convention  called  for  the 
lowest  rates  of  railroad  transportation.  But 
the  influence  of  the  railroad  corporations  was 
soon  able  to  check  this  rising  popular  reform 
sentiment,  and  through  the  subserviency  of  the 
political  leaders  they  were  able  to  hold  it  in 
virtual  subjection  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Though  the  political  campaign  this  year  was 
much  milder  than  its  predecessors  under  the 
state  government,  yet  the  republicans  were 
again  vigorously  assailed  on  account  of  the 
continuing  corruption,  now  centered  in  the 
Kennard-  Stout  ring,  successors  to  the  Butler 
regime.  The  staunch  party  habit  of  that  pe- 
riod inevitably  induced  ring  and  boss  domi- 
nance and  graft,  which  in  turn  commanded 
the  submission  of  all  aspirants  to  place  and 
power,  irrespective  of  their  original  inclina- 
tion to  cleanliness  or  corruption.  The  report 
of  the  Garber  penitentiary  investigating  com- 
mittee was  adduced  to  show  the  subserviency 
of  the  republican  candidate  for  governor  to 
the  dominant  ring.  This  report,  it  was 
charged,  whitewashed  "the  most  monstrous 
system  of  swindling  that  has  occurred  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  state."  That  the  pen- 
chant for  personal  attack  still  survived,  ap- 
peared in  the  showing  that  Roberts,  repub- 
lican candidate  for  attorney-general,  while 
captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry, had  been  dishonorably  discharged  in 
1864.  The  republicans,  however,  published 
an  order  issued  by  direction  of  the  president 
"to  correct  the  record"  and  to  issue  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  It  was  contended  that  the 
first  order  was  obtained  through  spite. 

The  republican  candidate  for  governor  re- 


ceived 21,568  votes;  the  democratic  candidate, 
S,946;  the  people's  independent  candidate, 
4,159;  and  the  prohibition  candidate,  1,346. 
The  vote  for  the  rest  of  the  candidates  did 
not  vary  much  from  that  for  the  heads  of  the 
tickets,  except  that  Roberts,  candidate  for  at- 
torney-general, received  only  19,797  votes, 
while  his  fusion  opponent,  General  Montgom- 
ery, whose  career  in  the  Civil  war  left  him 
with  an  empty  sleeve,  received  15,709.  The 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  convention  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  18,067  to  3,880.  The  opposi- 
tion was  scattered  irrespective  of  sections  — ■ 
Burt,  Cass,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Nemaha,  Otoe, 
Pawnee,  Platte,  and  Sarpy  making  the  lar- 
gest relative  showing.  In  this  campaign  the 
Omaha  Bee  fairly  entered  on  its  long  course 
of  peculiarly  aggressive  and  relentless  person- 
al political  journalism  which  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  political  ambitions  —  in  most  cases, 
however,  to  the  public  advantage.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  United  States  senator, 
was  Mr.  Rosewater's  principal  target  and  his 
fire  proved  fatal.  For  defense  the  senator, 
striving  for  reelection,  bought  the  Union. 
John  Taffe  was  again  editor  of  the  Republi- 
can, which  pursued  a  conservative  course  and 
so  considered  the  Union  a  useless  injection  in- 
to the  already  overfilled  field  of  Omaha  jour- 
nalism. 

Butler,  the  star  of  the  political  stage,  hav- 
ing been  driven  off,  Kennard  was  now  the 
principal  target  of  the  anti-graft  fire.  His 
faults,  though  similar  to  Butler's,  were  not 
tempered  by  the  latter's  virtue  of  open-hand- 
edness  and  natural  leadership.  Kennard's  al- 
leged acquisitiveness  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  public  land  grafters  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  recklessly  asserted  that  by  virtue  of 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  capital 
commissioner,  with  a  salary  of  $600,  his  prof- 
its on  the  sale  of  Lincoln  lots  were  half  a 
million  dollars.  It  was  charged  that  Govern- 
or Furnas  falsely  denied  that  he  had  appointed 
Kennard  state  agent,  under  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  February  8,  1873,  to  recover 
what  might  be  clue  the  state  under  the  pro- 
vision entitling  it  to  the  usual  five  per  centum 
for  lands  filed  upon  with  military  bounty  war- 
rants and  on  account  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
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tions,  and  also  to  have  swamp  land-,  given 
over  to  the  state.  It  was  vehemently  in 
that  Kennard  was  not  fit  for  the  agency  and 
that  he  could  not  consistently  undertake  it  if, 
in  view  of  his  public  record,  the  people  were 
suspicious  of  him. 

The  charge  that  Furnas  had  secretly  ap- 
pointed Kennard  agent  arose  from  the  asser- 
tions  that  during  the  year  1873  he  diligently 
prosecuted  the  claims  of  the  stale  in  Wash 
ington  while  his  contract  with  the  slate  for 
that  purpose  was  not  executed  until  <  >i 
15,  1874.  .Mr.  Kennard  based  his  contention 
that  under  the  enabling  act  the  state  was  en- 
titled to  five  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  state, 
rated  at  $1.25  an  acre,  on  similar  allowances 
made  under  specific  acts  of  Congress  to  the 
states  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The  so- 
licitor of  the  Indian  department  approved  the 
claim,  the  total  percentage  amounting  to  about 
$58,000,  but  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
refused  to  concur  in  the  decision.  After  the 
passage  of  the  acts  authorizing  the  sale  of 
the  Pawnee  and  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  reser- 
vations, Kennard  again  presented  his  claim, 
this  time  asking  for  five  per  cent  of  the  ac- 
tual proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands.  On  the 
14th  of  January,  1881,  the  commissioner  of 
the  general  land  office  decided  to  allow  the 
claim  as  to  the  Pawnee  reservation,  five  per 
cent  of  the  sales  amounting  to  $43,807.42, 
and  $27,043.99  was  actually  paid  to  the  state; 
but  then  the  decision  of  the  land  commission- 
er was  questioned,  and  no  more  payments 
were  made.  The  first  payment  on  account 
of  the  sale  of  the  Pawnee  lands,  amounting 
to  $6,275.47,  was  made  direct  to  the  state. 
but  Governor  Nance  denied  Mr.  Kennard's 
application  for  half  that  sum  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  contract  with  the  state.  A  bill 
appropriating  the  amount  of  this  claim  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  1883,  but 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  se  if  the 

senate  it  was  not  presented  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  that  body  for  signature.  In  1895,  the 
iture  passed  a  resolution  permitting  Mr. 
Kennard  to  sue  the  state  on  his  contract,  and 
in  a  suit  begun  in  the  district  court  of  Lan- 
caster county.    May   2''.    1897,  he  obtained  a 


judgment      for     .-  '  —  half     of     the 

amount  the  state  had  received  on  an 
of  the  Pawnee  sales.  But  on  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  tin.-  judgment  was  re- 
el On  the  ground  that  the  r> 
public  land  and  therefore  it  was  within  the 
provision  of  the  a.  t  <.i  1873  authorizing  the 
nt  which  excepted  cash 
sales  of  public  lands.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  assume  jurisdic- 
tion on  appeal  because  no  federal  question  had 

been  pleaded  in  the  state  court,  but  it  inci- 
dentally held,  what  Mr.  Kennard's  attorneys 
contended  for  in  the  state  supreme  court  in  a 
rehearing,  that  the  reservation  did  not  consti- 
tute public  lands.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, they  showed,  conclusively,  it  would  seem. 
that  the  reservation  had  been  segregated 
the  public  lands  when  it  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  tribe  in  question,  and  that  the  United 
States  accounted  to  the  Indians  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  lands.  By  the  final 
decision,  then,  of  the  land  department,  con- 
curred in  by  the  dictum  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  I'nited  States,  the  state  was  not  legally 
entitled  to  the  money  it  received,  but  still  holds 
by  a  characteristic  quip  of  the  law.  The  state 
then  unjustly  remains  the  beneficiary  of  one- 
half  of  the  $27,043.99.  which  it  is  not  dis- 
puted Mr.  Kennard  procured  for  it. 

The  sixth  legislature  convened  in  the  fourth 
regular  session,  January  7,  1875.  There  were 
only  fifteen  opposition  members  —  democrats 
and  independents  —  in  both  houses,  and  the 
officers  were  chosen  without  party  division. 
Nathan  K.  Criggs  of  Gage  county  was  chosen 
president  of  the  senate  and  Edward  S.  Towle 
speaker  of  the  house  —  both  unanimously. 
Daniel  H.  Wheeler  of  Cass  county  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  senate,  receiving  ten  votes 
against  three  for  Thomas  Wolfe  of  Seward 
George  L.  Brown  of  Battler  county 
lected  chief  clerk  of  the  house,  receiving 
27  votes  against  7  for  L.  S.  Chadwick  and  4 
for  I".  M.  Dorrington. 

'I'll,  to  the  legislature 

contains    an    unusual    amount    of    information 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.     Up  to  this 

time  the  state's  growth  and  development 

obstructed  by  the  same  influence  which 
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usually  causes  and  extends  industrial  depres- 
sions ;  namely,  lack  of  public  confidence.  At 
last,  it  seemed,  the  conditions  for  great  agri- 
cultural prosperity  had  come  to  be  quite  gen- 
erally recognized.  "The  crude  and  erroneous 
idea  formerly  prevailing  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  our  entire  state  to  profitable  cultivation, 
has  been  exploded  by  actual  experiment.  Our 
population  has  quite  doubled  itself  within  two 
years  past,  numbering  now,  without  doubt,  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  souls."  Thence- 
forth success  would  fatten  upon  itself. 

But  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  bad.  Delinquent  taxes  amounted 
to  $599,460.47.  "The  disbursements  desig- 
nated for  the  past  two  years  were  $600,000, 
while  the  revenues  were  but  $400,000."  The 
trouble  was  ascribed  largely  to  exemptions 
and  evasions.  The  total  valuation  for  tax- 
able purposes  was  eighty  million  dollars,  while 
there  was  "not  less  than  three  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  property  in  the  state  which 
should  be  made  to  yield  revenue."  But  the 
principal  cause  of  the  excessive  taxation  com- 
plained of  was  extravagant  local  expenditure 
and  indebtedness.  The  aggregate  local  indebt- 
edness, as  shown  by  statements  from  the  sev- 
eral counties,  was  nearly  $4,500,000.  The  gov- 
ernor urged  that  "additional  restraining  pro- 
visions be  thrown  around  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  voting  aid  to  the  various  and  numerous 
enterprises  so  frequently  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple." Exclusive  of  the  two-mill  tax  for  school 
purposes  the  state  tax  levy  was  four  and  one- 
fourth  mills,  and  "a  judiciously  adjusted  sys- 
tem of  revenue  could  be  made  to  reduce  this 
one-half  to  three-fourths  at  least." 

But  notwithstanding  the  inequitable  and 
generally  defective  system  of  taxation,  state 
warrants  were  at  par,  and  those  registered  had 
all  been  paid.  There  was  no  bonded  indebted- 
ness ;  but  the  permanent  investment  of  the 
common  school  fund,  comprising  general  fund 
warrants,  $184,119.67,  "and  certificate  of  state 
indebtedness  for  a  former  investment  under 
authority  of  law,  $158,837.67,  amounted  to 
$342,957.34,  drawing  ten  per  cent  annual  in- 
terest." The  auditor's  report,  December  15. 
1874,  showed  that  there  were  building  fund 
warrants  outstanding  in  the  amount  of  $43,- 


812.19,  which,  with  accrued  interest,  $17,- 
524.84,  amounted  to  $61,337.03.  The  re- 
sources with  which  to  meet  these  warrants 
were  314  Lincoln  lots  and  8,000  acres  of  saline 
lands.  The  governor  stated  that  "these  war- 
rants were  originally  issued  without  authority 
of  law,  for  expenditures  in  excess  of  appro- 
priations for  the  erection  of  the  capitol,  in- 
sane, and  university  buildings,"  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  ratified  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  and  ordered  paid  from  the  building 
fund.  The  only  resources  of  this  fund  re- 
maining were  Lincoln  city  lots,  "their  entire 
value  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
alone."  A  bill  (H.  R.  206)  providing  for  the 
payment  of  these  warrants,  was  introduced  at 
this  session,  and  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
proposition  reported  that  they  were  issued  in 
payment  of  expenditures  on  the  construction 
of  the  State  University  and  that  they  were  a 
valid  claim  against  the  state.  The  committee 
recommended,  "that  said  warrants  be  paid  out 
of  the  state  general  fund,  and  the  state  be  re- 
imbursed from  the  proceeds  of  the  university 
lands  which  should  be  sold  for  that  purpose." 
But  the  bill  was  defeated  after  the  third  read- 
ing by  a  vote  of  14  to  21. 

The  message  showed  that  improved  indus- 
trial conditions  were  reflected  in  the  growth 
of  the  public  schools.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  1S73  and  1874  there  were  1,345 
school  houses  in  the  state  valued  at  $1,300,000, 
while  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1872  there 
were  only  538  school  houses  valued  at  $700,- 
000.  The  number  of  school  children  at  the 
close  of  1872  was  51,123  ;  at  the  close  of  1874, 
72,991.  The  apportionment  of  school  money 
for  1871  and  1872  was  about  $370,000;  that 
for  1873  and  1874  showed  an  increase  of  near- 
ly $100,000.  The  school  lands  were  sold  by 
county  authorities  and  though  the  notes  given 
in  consideration  were  payable  to  the  state, 
they  were  held  by  the  counties,  which  under- 
took the  collection  of  the  annual  interest.  The 
evidences  of  indebtedness  for  the  sale  of  these 
lands  amounted  to  $1,119,621.44,  which,  the 
message  complained,  "should  yield,  if  prompt- 
ly collected  and  accounted  for,  $111,962.14 
annually;  whereas  it  has  returned,  under  the 
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present  management,  but  $69,309.48,  showing 

a  loss  to  the  state  in  one  year  of  $42,652.66. 

The  governor  pointed  out  that  the  law  per- 
mitting school  districts  to  issue  bonds  almost 
without  restraint  had  worked  disaster.  "Some 
districts  have  recklessly  involved  themselves 
beyond  ability  to  pay.  .  .  The  extravagant 
disposition  to  issue  bonds  has  also  reduced 
their  value  in  the  market  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  them  almost  unsalable  at  any  price." 

The  new  building  for  the  normal  school,  "as 
far  as  completed,  and  occupied  but  little  over 
a  year,"  had  cost  $2S,500,  and  210  students 
were  enrolled.  The  demand  of  the  state  for 
indemnity  school  lands  in  lieu  of  sections  16 
and  36  within  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  reser- 
vation had  been  disallowed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  interior;  but  further  prosecution  was 
urged,  "the  claim  being  a  just  and  equitable 
one."  The  policy  of  leasing  the  labor  of  con- 
victs "at  mere  nominal  and  speculative  rates" 
—  that  of  the  state  penitentiary  for  "the  mea- 
gre sum  of  42  cents  a  day"  —  was  severely 
condemned. 

The  message  gave  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  received  by 
the  state  from  the  public  domain.  Of  the 
seventy-two  sections  of  saline  lands  so  do- 
nated, twenty  had  been  given  to  the  normal 
school  at  Peru,  two  for  the  model  farm  of  the 
agricultural  college,  one-fourth  of  a  section 
for  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  17,511.38  acres 
had  been  sold,  12.744.10  acres  were  still  on 
hand,  and  four  and  one-sixteenth  sections  had 
not  yet  been  selected.  The  internal  improve- 
ment lands  had  all  been  given  to  railroads. 
The  twenty  sections  of  public  building  lands 
had  been  appropriated  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  state  penitentiary  and  all  but  1,- 
676.56  acres  of  the  fifty  sections  of  peniten- 
tiary lands  had  been  sold  for  the  same  pur 
pose.  The  governor  stated  that  when  he 
sumed  his  office  (January.  1873)  none  of  the 
university  and  agricultural  college  land-  had 
been  selected;  and  he  had  caused  them  to  be 
selected  and  confirmed.     The  ex;  do- 

ing  this  having  been  paid  out  of  the  university 
fund,  the  governor  recommended  that  the 
state  should  pay  it  back. 

The   city   of    Lincoln   originally   com] 


2N7  lil.  taining  3,447  lots.    Eight  bl 

had  been  donated  for  public  squares  and  as 

many   for  railroad  depots;   155  lots  bad 
given    in   excha  Lan- 

caster which  was  included  in  tin-  new 

twelve  lot-  iven  to  the  State   Histl 

.  ;  forty  to  various  church  organizations 
and  benevolent  societies;  twelve  to  the  l.r 
Steam  Mill  Company;  2.1>\.:>  bad  been  sold  for 
the  aggregate  prici  75.     Th< 

lots  which  had  not  been  sold  or  otherwise  ap- 
propriated were  "principally  in  the  Salt  Creek 

hi  and  of  no  considerable  value  at  ; 
cut." 

The  disguised  but  really  defensive  tone  of 
the  discussion  of  railroad  taxation  ami  restric- 
tive legislation  in  the  message  shows  that  this 
now  dominant  issue  or  problem  had  then 
begun  to  excite  serious  public  consider. 
and  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  attitude  of 
the  place-holders  and  leading  politicians  of  the 
state  for  the  next  thirty  years.  It  required  a 
far  more  rugged  personality  —  both  mental 
and  moral  —  than  that  of  Furnas  to  resist  a 
lasting  impression  by  this  one-sided  view,  and 
especially  since  it  was  framed  in  the  alluring 
halo  of  the  free  pass  of  which  he,  in  common 
with  his  compeer^,  was  the  lifelong  beneficiary. 
While  some  lapses  from  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic virtue  with  which  readers  have  already 
been  made  acquainted  destroyed  the  govern- 
or's availability  for  the  usual  second  nomina- 
tion and  for  important  elective  office  there- 
after, yet  his  innate  practical  interest  in  public 
affairs  and,  more  particularly,  his  devotion  to 
matters  affecting  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  state  —  virtually  its  only  resource  — 
almost  raised  him  out  of  hi-  otherwise  native 
commonplaceness  and  kept  him  in  the  public 

•id  also  in  public  office,  as  pn  < 
secretary  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  to 
the  end  of  a  lengthy  life.    The  fad  thai 
ernor    Furnas    nearly    always    held    political, 
military,  or  other  publi  nd  in  the  brief 

inter-. 
ing    ti  weakness    with 

qualities  in  his  character.  r  Furnas 

in   his   i  tly  that   be   is 

to   the   great   impn 

ng  this  1  ■ 
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one  individual."  The  severe  castigation  he 
had  recently  received  on  account  of  his  par- 
don of  Weber  doubtless  had  something  to  do 
with  this  conviction.  Public  disapproval  of 
the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  by  Gov- 
ernor John  H.  Mickey  during  his  second  term 
of  office  revived  a  demand  for  a  distinct  "par- 
doning board  or  council"  which  Governor 
Furnas  recommended. 

It  is  learned  from  the  message  that  "dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  1873,  severe  storms  so 
damaged  the  capitol  and  insane  hospital  build- 
ings as  to  render  their  occupancy  impossible, 
and,  in  fact,  their  permanency  seriously  jeop- 
ardized." The  governor,  who  was  then  the 
legal  custodian  of  public  buildings,  expended 
$5,897  in  repairing  the  capitol  and  $1,307.28  in 
repairing  the  hospital.  "While  the  senate  and 
representative  halls  were  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  undergoing  repairs,"  the  message 
recites,  "it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  out 
the  gallery  over  the  speaker's  stand  and  to  put 
up  railings  in  both  halls  to  separate  bystanders 
from  members'  seats." 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
papers  had  been  issued  for  the  organization  of 
eight  new  counties  —  Furnas,  Hitchcock, 
Holt,  Keith,  Phelps,  Red  Willow,  Sherman, 
and  Valley.  Organization  had  been  perfected 
in  all  of  these  counties  except  Holt,  in  whose 
case  it  appeared  that  the  pretended  application 
of  forty-three  persons  claiming  residence  in 
the  county,  on  which  documents  were  issued 
April  4,  1873,  and  returns  formally  made  to 
the  secretary  of  state  of  an  election  said  to 
have  been  held  in  conformity  with  the  law, 
was  fictitious  ;  in  short,  "the  whole  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  seeking  organi- 
zation was  a  fraud."  The  message  discussed 
at  length  the  grasshopper  devastation  and 
means  of  aiding  the  sufferers.  On  the  whole 
it  is  an  unusually  interesting  and  useful  docu- 
ment and  reflects  the  governor's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, acquired  through  active  citizenship 
during  nearly  all  of  its  life.  But  the  excel- 
lence is  marred  by  slovenly  and  incorrect 
verbal  construction. 

Two  special  features  or  episodes  —  choos- 
ing a  United  States  senator  and  attempted  re- 


moval of  the  capital  —  attracted  more  public 
attention  than  any  other  incident  or  measure 
of  the  session.  Senator  Tipton,  at  least  one  of 
the  brightest  debaters  among  the  members  of 
Congress  yet  credited  to  Nebraska,  had  by 
common  consent  forfeited  the  succession  by 
his  independent  progressiveness  which  at  that 
period  of  party  fetichism  was  an  unpardonable 
sin.  Mr.  Tipton  lacked  the  plasticity  and 
flexibility  which  were  essential  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  rigid  mold  in  which  the  republican 
party  of  that  day  was  confined.  Allegiance  to 
the  party  during  his  second  term  required  him 
to  be  an  apologist  of  the  corruption  which  was 
called  Grantism  and  to  sustain  the  coercive 
policy  or  method  of  reconstructing  the  rebel 
states  which  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  Hayes  administration  as  impracticable 
and  inexpedient.  Mr.  Tipton,  like  his  after 
associates  in  the  anti-machine  revolt,  Schurz 
and  Sumner,  was  temperamentally  a  remon- 
strant. Though,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the 
ablest  republicans  of  Nebraska  joined  him 
in  the  support  of  Greeley  against  the  regular 
republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in 
1872,  yet  according  to  party  usage  this  rebel- 
lious act  barred  him  from  reelection. 

Though  wiser  statesmanship  would  have 
foreseen  and  avoided  the  probable  effect  of  his 
insurgent  protest  against  evil  practices  and 
policies,  yet  he  deserves  credit  for  unusual 
courage  and  perhaps  disinterestedness.  He 
anticipated  by  thirty  years  inevitable  general 
revolt  against  conditions  and  tendencies  which 
under  Roosevelt  revolutionized  the  republican 
party,  if  it  has  not  ended  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Senator  Van  Wyck  subsequently  took  a 
like  advanced  position.  Samples  of  Tipton's 
parliamentary  oratory  which  he  himself  se- 
lected for  his  political  memoirs,  are  character- 
ized by  piquancy  and  aggressive  alertness 
rather  than  depth.  While  his  sallies  won  at- 
tention in  a  body  which  contained  many  able 
men  and  gained  him  notoriety,  at  least,  in  the 
country  at  large,  yet  his  penchant  for  sarcasm 
and  wit,  not  always  of  a  high  order,  detracted 
from  such  strength  as  his  speeches  otherwise 
possessed.  This  is  indeed  the  usual  effect  of 
such  a  course  in  important  deliberative  bodies. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  Tipton  must  be  ranked  dis- 
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tinctly  above  the  avei  nator   from   Ne- 

braska. It  Tipton's  son-in-law,  Henry  M.  At- 
kinson, could  have  shared  with  him  his  own 
excess  of  political  astuteness,  the  senator 
would  have  been  a  more  successful  politician 
and  perhaps  a  more  useful  statesman ; 
would  have  won  another  election  and  the  coun- 
try the  benefit  of  his  salutary  insurgency. 

The  senatorial  situation  was  a  counterpart 
of  that  of  1871,  inasmuch  as  the  republican 
members  were  in  a  large  majority  in  the  joint 
assembly  of  the  two  houses  but  could  not 
unite  a  majority  for  either  of  the  candidates; 
so  that  the  opposition  members  —  democrats 
and  independents  —  dictated  the  choice.  In 
1871  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock.  Alvin  Saunders, 
and  John  M.  Thayer  were  the  three  principal 
candidates.  Thayer's  chief,  though  strong 
claim,  lay  in  his  title  to  regularity  ;  he  knew 
no  impulse  and  recognized  no  obligation  out- 
side the  bounds  of  party  conformity,  and  his 
first  term  was  fractional  —  only  four  years. 
But  these  considerations  were  not  sacred  to 
democrats,  and  they  threw  the  balance  of  the 
ballots  to  Hitchcock.  In  1875.  Thayer,  Klmer 
S.  Dundy,  Algernon  S.  Paddock,  and  Oliver  P. 
Mason  were  the  principal  candidates.  But 
there  was  more  independence  in  the  political 
atmosphere  than  there  had  been  in  1871,  and 
the  democratic  members,  unappreciative  of 
Thayer's  chief  claims  —  poetical  justice  and 
regularity  —  irreverently  chose  Paddock,  the 
low  man  among  republican  candidates. 

On  the  first  joint  ballot,  cast  January  20th, 
Thayer  received  18  votes,  Dundy  14.  Paddock 
8,  Mason  6.  Of  the  fourteen  opposition  votes 
'  —  Alexander  Bear  was  absent  on  sick  leave  — 
five  went  to  candidates  of  their  own  kind  — 
two  to  Henry  C.  Lett,  and  one  each  to  Church 
Howe,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  and  J.  X.  H.  F 
rick.  The  remaining  eight  were  di\  ided  equal- 
ly betWi  -n  and  Paddock.  Dundy  and 
Thaver  were  the  regular  candidates  and  so  in- 
eligible to  democratic  accretion.  The  second 
ballot  stood.  Tli.-..  r  17.  Dundy  14.  Paddock  S. 
Mason  6.  Barnes,  one  of  Dundy's  support 
voted  this  time  for  Turner  M.  Marquett.  The 
third  ballot  Stood,  Dundy  15.  Thayer  14.  ! 

The    fourth   ballot    v  the  next   day. 


Thayer  receiving  21    votes,   Dund)    1''. 

lason  3.    (  In  the  22d  the  fifth 
decisive  ballot 

38,  Thayer  11.1;  d  for  Mi 

Craw  fi  Patrick,  and  Beat  ill  ab- 

all  the  rest  of  tin-  denux  i  inde- 

nts went  to  Paddock,  who  unexpectedly 
was  the  beneficiary  of  Dundy's  withdrawal. 
md  independents  from 
the  tir^t  gave  their  support  to  Mason  and  Pad- 
dock, presumably  because  both  of  the  latter 
had  shown  decided  symptoms  of  demo 
They  were  progressive  enough  to  recognize 
the  need  of  reforms  and  independent  enough 
to  stand  for  the  interests  of  their  own  section 
of  the  country  against  the  increasing  encroach- 
ments of  their  party  which  was  dominated  by 
eastern  power  and  animated  by  eastern  inter- 
ests. 

Though  Padi  '.lion,  which  involved 

the  defeat  of  Thayer,  who  never  broke  with 
Lincoln  or  any  other  ring,  meant  cleaner 
State  politics,  yet  the  statement  that  Thayer 
"was  killed  by  an  overdose  of  Stout  and  Keh- 
nard  administered  by  Drs.  Balcombe  and 
Kosewater,"  and  that  the  defeat  was  in  I 
"a  complete  slaughter  of  the  Stout  and  Ken- 
nard  brand."  was  extravagant;  for  the  corrupt 
and   corrupting   Stout    influ  ted   many 

years  more.  The  just  complaint  that  the 
dominant  senatorial  aspirants  were  barnacles 
and  the  hopes  for  a  new  deal  were  rewarded 
in  the  new  choice  —  or  rather  in  the  defeat-  it 
involved.  Dundy  and  Thayer  were  done  for, 
and  the  defeat  of  the   I  litclicock  -Cunningham 

combination,  coupled  with  the  demand  made 

at  the  time  by  the  Republican  and  the  /■'■ 
an   investigation  of  the  charges  that   bribery 
had   been    used    in    Hitchcock's   election,    fore- 
shadowed    his     defeat     in     the    next 
Whili 

tory  it  was  a  republican  ■! 
but  the  demo,  i  i  ibed  I".,  much  impor- 

The  ephemerally  named  mouth- 
of  the  parts  .pital  pr 

rd  this  mere  temporal") 
nent  disability  n  the 

democratic  banner  in  Nebraska  in  tl 
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broken,  the  rotten  rings  of  corruption  have 
received  their  death  blow.  .  .  The  fight 
was  a  hard  one  but  right  has  triumphed." 
As  a  consequence,  Nebraska  was  soon  to  be 
numbered  among  democratic  states. 

The  influence  or  training  of  the  Civil  war 
ha'd  given  the  republican  party  a  military 
aggressiveness  and  discipline  and  an  au- 
dacious opportunism,  and  had  so  strongly 
fortified  it,  withal,  by  popular  passion  and 
prejudice  and  the  reactionary  condition  of 
bounding  industrial  prosperity  that,  however 
glaring  its  faults,  it  was  not  seriously  vulner- 
able. It  seemed  to  possess  the  unnatural 
quality  of  Milton's  angel   (Satan)   which 

"Vital  in  every  part 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die." 

Even  though  overwhelmed  by  popular  con- 
demnation at  the  national  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  yet  held  the  field  and  the 
spoils  of  partisan  victory.  In  Nebraska  this 
condition  was  emphasized.  The  state  had 
but  one  resource  ■ — ■  agriculture.  Its  growth 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon,  could  only 
follow  the  extension  of  railroads.  It  fol- 
lowed, therefore,  that  the  politicians  of  the 
dominant  party  and  the  railroads  pooled  their 
interests.  This  close  partnership  had  an  eco- 
nomic basis  and,  however  pernicious  on  the 
one  hand,  was  for  a  time  not  without  mate- 
rial advantage  to  the  state.  At  any  rate,  the 
dependent  people  were  either  too  worldly- 
wise  or  too  morally  timid  to  entertain  any 
moral  scruples  against  this  arrangement  which 
might  have  knocked  at  the  closed  doors  of 
their  consciences.  This  natural,  if  not  de- 
fensible, acquiescence  developed  into  a  per- 
sistent habit  which  brought  on  injustice,  op- 
pression, and  great  public  corruption.  Not 
until  1908  was  there  a  convulsive  and  noisy 
reaction  against  these  long  encouraged  evils 
which  wise  management  on  the  part  of  the 
people  might  have  largely  avoided.  So  the 
hopes  of  the  democrats  were  destined  to  be 
dashed.  Their  own  leaders,  moreover,  led  in 
a  like  direction. 

Mr.  Paddock  continued  his  long-time  liberal 
inclination  in  the  senate  —  manifested  in  his 
opposition  to  the  coercive  republican  policy  in 


the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  states,  and 
to  the  radical  protectionist  policy.  But  his  at- 
tempt to  serve  two  masters,  though  with  some 
vigor  in  behalf  of  his  democratic  allies  or  mak- 
ers, was  necessarily  unsatisfactory  to  the  lat- 
ter, who  criticised  him  with  overdue  severity. 
The  personally  ambitious  democratic  leaders 
were  averse  to  helping  republicans  into  place 
and  power  because  they  had  symptoms  of 
democracy  —  a  policy  which  the  minority 
rank  and  file  were  inclined  to,  partly  because 
it  gave  them  pleasure  to  displace  a  whole- 
hearted with  a  half-hearted  republican  and 
partially  from  the  public-spirited  motive  of  ad- 
vancing in  some  degree  western  interests  and 
progressive  principles.  The  Herald,  accord- 
ingly, discouraged  democratic  support  of  Pad- 
dock, alleging  that  "he  turns  too  many  cor- 
ners in  politics"  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  stayed 
with  Johnson  but  instead  "now  reposes  in  the 
bosom  of  Grant" ;  and  though  when  the  elec- 
tion had  taken  place  that  journal  assumed 
credit  for  it  as  "a  triumph  of  the  democrats 
and  conservatives"  which  had  been  won  by 
their  votes,  yet  after  a  few  months  of  trial  it 
disowned  and  denounced  him  for  recreancy. 
"Elected  by  democratic  votes* as  a  conserva- 
tive and  declaring  himself  'in  accord  with  the 
democratic  party  on  the  main  issues  of  the 
day  and  time,'  he  secured  their  votes,  without 
which  he  knows,  and  we  know,  his  election 
would  have  been  impossible."  His  last  words 
to  Dr.  Miller  (editor  of  the  Herald)  before 
he  left  for  Washington  were,  "I  am  a  repub- 
lican ;  you  understand  that :  but  no  caucus  will 
control  my  action.     You  know  my  views." 

Notwithstanding  his  obligations  and  prom- 
ises Senator  Paddock  became  a  caucus  repub- 
lican. But  many  stronger  politicians  and 
statesmen  than  Paddock  have  thus  sacrificed 
obligation  and  profession  on  the  r.ltar  of  our 
tyrannous  two-party  system.  Under  the  free- 
dom of  the  modern  logical  group  system  there 
would  have  been  an  effective  alliance  of  all 
those  who  stood  for  the  imminent  and  vital 
questions  of  western  and  southern  interests. 
As  it  was,  the  member  of  Congress  who  could 
not  get  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  blanket 
mortgages  which  covered  respectively  the  re- 
publican   and    the    democratic    party    was    a 
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pariah.     Paddock,  therefore,  naturally  eli 
slavery    to    his    old    party    and    therefon 
himself  off  from  effective  service  of  his 
tion  and   the  constituents   which   had   created 
him  their  representative. 

Immediately  after  the  senatorial  election 
Thayer  was  appointed  governor  of  Wyoming, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  him  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  further  interference 
with  the  senatorial  succession;  but  in  part, 
also,  in  recognition  of  his  fixed  aversion  to 
doing  anything  else  but  hold  public  office. 
Henry  M.  Atkinson  was  propitiated  with  the 
important  office  of  commissioner  of  pensions. 
Judge  Dundy  continued  until  his  death  to 
covet  the  senatorship.  The  routine  and 
drudgery  of  his  judicial  place  became  irksome 
to  his  temperament;  but,  though  desiring  an 
active  political  career,  he  was  too  shrewd  to 
risk  the  comfortable  life  tenure  of  the  judge- 
ship by  a  resignation  in  advance.  In  this 
campaign  democratic  leaders  resumed  their 
attack  upon  his  character,  and  Atkinson 
shared  with  Dundy  this  marked  but  not  pl< 
surable  distinction. 

This  second  defeat  of  Thayer  ended  his  im- 
portance as  a  political  figure.  He  was  taken 
up  for  the  governorship  ten  years  later  when 
his  over-ripeness,  physical  and  mental,  which 
increased  his  normal  habit  of  conformity, 
made  him  useful  to  the  dominating  political 
influences.  While  Tipton,  his  colleague  in  the 
senate,  was  so  independent  that  he  was  all  but 
erratic  and  could  not  be  confined  to  the  party 
rut,  it  was  Thayer's  natural  habitat,  and  be- 
liever got  out  of  it.  He  was  mentally  rather 
dull  and  his  abilities  in  general  were  not  of  a 
high  order,  and  though  an  imposing  physical 
appearance  of  the  military  style  and  some 
supplemental  martial  gifts  made  him  success- 
ful as  a  subordinate  military  commander,  he 
lacked  the  alertness,  breadth  of  view,  plas- 
ticity, and  independence  essential  to  si 
manship.  Very  luckily  for  himself  he  lived 
just  at  that  time  when  military  deportment 
and  ambition  passed  for  the  most  and, 
with  the  soldier's  disposition  not  to  p 
why  as  a  part  of  the  rigid  political  machine, 
was  an  open  sesame,  also,  to  high  civil  office 
Still,  his  military  stiffness  in  time  made  him 


Unpopular    with    politicians     who    called    him 
Popular  sympathy  neral 

Thayer  on  account  of  his  rather  forlon 

shrewdly    manipulated    by    tin 
"system,"  resurrected  him   tor  the  governor- 
ship in    1885.     After  serving  tl  mary 

two  terms   in   that  office,   hi  warded  a 

0  a  month  which  kept  him 
his  extreme  old  age.     Tli 
incident  of  his  career  illustl  utter  de- 

pendence  upon    the   bounty   of   public    ] 
While    no    one    opposed    or    begrudged    this 
gratuity,  and  it  was  bestowed  under  President 
Cleveland's    adminisl  ration,    characteristically 
le  to  spcci.il  pensions  of  this  s,,rt,  yet  it 

favor  due  largely  to  political  conditions. 
The  career  of  General  Amasa  Cobb,  for  ex- 
ample, was  in  the  main  a  counterpart  of  Gen- 
eral Thayer's,  except  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  his  long  service  in  Congress  he  went 
to  Work  in  private  business  and  continued  at 
it  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  saving  only  his 
term  as  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Thus, 
through  wholesome  activity,  he  achieved  and 

ed  independence  and  competence  —  the 
chief  comfort  if  not  the  main  merit  of  a  life. 
There  was  a  culmination  of  the  long  gath- 
ering capital  removal  sentiment  in  this  legis- 
lature, and  a  clear  majority  of  its  members 
came  to  Lincoln  with  the  intention  and  e: 
tation  of  carrying  out  thai  n  the 

southeastern  counties  were  fiercely  and  ex- 
plicitly hostile  to  Lincoln,  i  Itoe  county,  which 
had    led    in    the    Strug]  g     the 

capital  to  Lincoln,  now  led  in  the  attempt  to 
•  .  i  it  away  again.  This  hostility  was  due  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  ire  or  disgust  with 

the  Lincoln  political  junta,  but  chiefly  to  the 
ripened  realization  of  the  original  economic 
mistake  of  erecting  a  barrier  to  the  growth  of 
Nebraska    City    which    it    was    now    apparent 

In  was  destined  ti 

ore  the  session   began   it 
that   it   was   very  well   settled  that   t' 

iture  would  remove  it  to  some  point  in 
the  western  part  of  tin  .nioval  would 

in  public  buil  •  "the 

university  will  fall  down  i  how; 

the  capital  should  I  Lincoln 

lower  part    for  a  I  ble,  the  upper 
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block-house  —  the  upper  windows  would  be 
good  port-holes.  The  penitentiary,  after  Boss 
Stout  takes  out  the  windows,  will  make  a  first 
class  ruin."  The  new  lunatic  asylum,  it  was 
conceded,  was  a  good  building.  The  Tecum- 
seh  Chieftain  favored  removal  for  the  osten- 
sible reason  that  a  location  nearer  the  center 
of  the  state  was  desirable  and  that  the  building 
would  have  to  be  remodeled.  The  Nemaha 
Journal  and  the  Kearney  Times  asserted  that 
when  the  last  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Unit- 
ed States  senator  was  taken,  Mr.  Griggs,  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  requested  occupants  of  the 
chamber,  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, to  refrain  from  stamping  for  fear  the 
building  would  collapse. 

The  history  of  1873,  when  the  Kearney  ring 
and  the  Columbus  ring  killed  each  other,  was 
repeated  in  1875.  The  divided  rival  aspirants 
blocked  one  another  while  the  alert  Lincoln 
partisans,  Napoleon  like,  whipped  them  in  de- 
tail —  with  argument  and  other  influences  less 
legitimate  but  perhaps  more  effective.  The 
removalist  cause  was  roughly,  though  not  un- 
justly, summed  up  thus :  "For  no  good  to  the 
state  is  the  removal  advocated.  The  reasons 
for  removal  are  that  a  lot  of  land-sharks, 
dead-beats  and  carpet-baggers,  having  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former  Lincoln  before  their  eyes, 
want  a  new  deal." 

Though  some  members  required  and  re- 
ceived direct  payment  in  lawful  money  as  the 
consideration  of  waiving  their  patriotic  and 
dutiful  intention  to  remove  the  capital  to  a 
more  nearly  central  site,  many  were  satisfied 
with  reciprocal  sops  in  the  shape  of  enact- 
ments favorably  affecting  their  pockets  but  in 
a  less  direct  way.  Moudy  was  at  least  partially 
appeased  by  the  grant  of  a  state  road  from 
Kearney  Junction  on  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road southward  to  the  Kansas  line,  to  be  laid 
out  without  expense  to  his  own  county  of 
Kearney  which  it  would  centrally  intersect. 
A  gift  of  the  unappropriated  saline  lands  — 
about  twelve  thousand  acres  — ■  to  the  Mid- 
land Pacific  railway  company,  "for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  extending  its  lines  of 
railway  from  Nebraska  City  to  Omaha,  and 
from  Brownsville  to  a  connection  at  St. 
Joseph,   Missouri,  with  other  railroads  so  as 


to  form  a  continuous  line  of  railway  from 
Omaha  to  the  south  line  of  the  state  and 
thence  to  St.  Joseph,"  contributed  powerfully 
toward  smothering  the  cry  for  removal,  loud- 
est in  the  populous  eastern  border  counties 
which  were  the  expectant  beneficiaries  of  the 
grant.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  es- 
tablishing an  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Nebraska 
City  tended  directly  to  soften  the  harsh  ag- 
gressiveness of  members  from  that  particular- 
ly disappointed  quarter.  The  partisans  of  Lin- 
coln naturally  held  a  good  hand  of  palliative 
cards,  and  they  were  played  off  with  skilful 
finesse  so  as  to  take  the  most  advantage  of 
the  internal  rivalry  of  the  disunited  removal- 
ist forces.  This  was  the  last  direct  attempt 
at  removal  until  1911.  The  law  providing  for 
a  constitutional  convention  and  the  provisions 
for  relief  for  sufferers  from  the  depredations 
of  grasshoppers  were  most  important  enact- 
ments of  the  session.  .  The  convention  was  to 
be  composed  of  sixty-nine  members  and  to 
be  held  at  the  capitol  on  the  second  Tuesday 
—  the  11th  —  of  May,  1875.  The  western 
counties  fared  better  in  the  apportionment  for 
the  convention  than  in  the  membership  of  the 
legislature.  The  legislature  authorized  the  is- 
sue of  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000, 
to  run  ten  years  and  bear  ten  per  cent  interest 
payable  semi-annually,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing "seed  grain  for  distribution  among  the 
citizens  of  this  state  made  destitute  by  the 
ravages  of  grasshoppers  in  the  year  1874." 
The  act  authorized  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  grand  assessment  roll  annually  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  bonds. 

The  homestead  exemption  was  amended  so 
as  to  restrict  it  to  the  value  of  $2,000.  This 
provision  has  continuel  to  the  present  time. 
The  property  rights  of  women  were  enlarged 
by  adding  to  the  continual  separate  holding 
of  all  that  they  owned  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage or  might  afterwards  acquire  by  descent 
or  gift,  all  "which  she  shall  acquire  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise."  But  the  school  suffrage 
of  women  was  restricted  by  an  amendment 
which  confined  it  to  unmarried  women  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
owned  property  subject  to  taxation ;  whereas, 
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before   the  change,   "every   inhabitant"   of   a 

district  —  which  included  all  women  o 

of    twentj  one    -could    vote   at    the    district 

meetings. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  1869 
which  provided  for  organizing  the  university, 
the  chancellor  was  left  off  the  hoard  of  regents 
which  thereafter  was  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
with  the  governor  and  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  as  ex  officio  members.  The 
office  of  treasurer  was  aholished  and  the  state 
treasurer  was  constituted  the  custodian  of  the 
university  funds.  This  act  comprised  a  I  >ra 
conian  provision  that  the  regents  might,  "by 
discharging  professors  and  otherwise  reducing 
the  expenses  of  the  university,  apply  the 
amount  so  saved  or  reduced  from  the 
expenses  of  1874,  in  building  a  dormitory." 
An  act  granting  block  29  of  Lincoln  to  that 
city  for  "market  purposes"  some  time  after- 
ward aroused  severe  though  unjust  criticism. 
The  block  was  originally  devoted  to  the  use  of 
a  state  historical  society  but  because  no  society 
competent  to  receive  the  grant  had  been  organ- 
ized, it  would  have  been  included  in  the  re- 
mainder of  unsold  lots  which  another  act  of 
this  legislature  authorized  the  governor,  audi- 
tor, and  secretary  of  state  to  appraise  and  sell 
at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be 
turned  into  the  public  treasury,  which,  owing 
to  the  pinching  poverty  of  that  grasshopper 
period,  particularly  needed  replenishment.  The 
city  had  given  up  its  original  "market  square" 
to  the  public  use  as  a  site  for  the  postoffice, 
and  since  the  commissioners  named  in  the  bill 
to  sell  all  unappropriated  lots  were  determine!  1 
to  include  this  historical  block,  the  members 
from  Lancaster  county  properly  thought  that 
it  would  be  wise  and  just  to  retain  this  block 
for  public  use  as  a  market  place  in  lieu  of  Un- 
block they  had  relinquished  for  another  public 
purpose.  This  action  was  additionally  justi- 
fied by  the  consideration  that  at  forced  sale 
in  that  period  of  depression  the  block  would 
yield  very  little  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  decided  that  the 
intended  grant  to  a  historical  society  had 
lapsed  by  nonuser  and  that  the  state  might 
dispose  of  the  property  at  its  will. 


A  joint  riM.;:  ,ol  for  the  passage  of 

a  bill  which  had  been  introdui  i  nator 

Hitchcock,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the   Fort 
icy  military  reservation,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  the  erection  ol  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  ;  but  the  act  of  I  fuly  24 

provided  for  the  offer  of  "said  land  to  actual 
settlers  only  at  a  minimum  price,  under  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead laws." 

Another  memorial  to  Congress  was  the  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  present  general  demand  for 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  directly 
by  the  people.  "Your  memorialists,  the  legis- 
lature of  Nebraska,  would  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  they  express  the  will  of  the  people  of 
this  state  in  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  State-  which  shall 
provide  for  the  election  of  United  States  sena- 
tors by  the  whole  people,  and  not  by  delegated 
authority."  During  the  last  decade  the  federal 
house  of  representatives  many  times  expressed 
by  formal  resolution  the  demand  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  for  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  providing  for  the  reform,  but 
the  senate  itself  persistently  ignored  this  posi- 
tive popular  demand  until  the  special  session  of 
Congress  in  the  year  1911.  This  remarkable 
lack  of  political  efficiency  is  owing  largely  to  a 
lethargic  constitutional  habit.  '  Hir  political 
confinement  for  more  than  a  century  within  a 
rigid  constitution  which  it  is  very  difficult,  in- 
deed virtually  impracticable,  to  amend,  is  in 
turn  responsible  for  this  unfortunate  condition 
which  has  inculcated  a  pernicious  popular 
habit  of  reiving  upon  a  forced  construction 
of  the  constitution  by  our  politically  as  well 
as  judicially  habited  supreme  court  for  the 
little  progression  in  polity  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve.  The  people  of  the  several  state-  are 
now  quite  generally  recognizing  and  avoiding 

this  denial  of  din  On,  though 

without    authority  •  union   and    in 

tion  of  its' spirit,  by  dictating  to  the 
lature  their  choice  for  senati  i 

The  only  important  I 

lion  which  informed  the  president  and  the 
thai  the  legislature  heartil; 

the  pr  heridan  for  assum- 

nsibility    for   the  actii 
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De  Trobriand  in  driving  out  of  the  capitol 
certain  democrats  who  claimed  seats  in  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  but  had  been  denied  cer- 
tificates by  the  returning  board,  was  to  disclose 
the  identity  of  the  fifteen  anti-republican  mem- 
bers whom  it  drew  together  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  The  passage  by  both  houses  of 
the  bill  which  placed  railroad  property  in  a 
class  by  itself  and  specified  a  maximum  rate 
of  taxation  for  it,  indicates  the  nearly  com- 
plete control  of  the  state  government  by  rail- 
road corporations  which  had  now  been  estab- 
lished and  which  continued  almost  uncontested 
until  the  republican  revolt  of  1907.  An 
amendment  by  the  house  of  the  senate  revenue 
bill  providing  "that  no  railroad  shall  be  as- 
sessed at  a  greater  amount  than  $10,000  per 
mile,"  was  referred  to  a  conference  committee 
which  comprised  Barton,  Hoyt,  and  Chapman 
of  the  senate,  and  Thurston,  Crawford,  and 
Howe  of  the  house.  The  committee  recom- 
mended "that  the  senate  concur  in  said  amend- 
ment," Chapman  alone  dissenting.  But,  re- 
markably and  inexplicably,  Governor  Garber 
proved  to  be  a  missing  link  of  the  otherwise 
complete  chain  of  procedure.  He  vetoed  the 
bill,  not  only  on  account  of  some  technical 
irregularity  but  because  in  his  opinion  it  was 
class  legislation  "and  repugnant  alike  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  laws.  .  .  Laying 
aside  the  legal  and  technical  objections  that 
may  be  urged  against  this  measure,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  expedient.  It  would 
reduce  the  grand  assessment  roll  of  the  state 
a  million  and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars. 
It  would  relieve  the  railroad  companies  of  at 
least  $75,000  in  taxes  and  place  the  burden 
upon  the  people."  The  governor  very  perti- 
nently reminded  the  subservient  legislative 
body  that  the  people  had  been  persuaded  to 
vote  large  subsidies  to  the  railroads  largely  by 
the  argument  or  promise  that  they  would  be 
repaid  by  the  resulting  great  increase  of  tax- 
able property. 

The  relentless  determination  or  policy  of  the 
white  masters  of  the  commonwealth  to  dispos- 
sess the  Indians  even  of  the  small  remnant  of 
their  original  domain  which  they  held  as  reser- 
vations was  manifested  in  two  memorials  to 
the    federal    Congress.      The   first   urged   the 


passage  of  the  bill,  already  introduced,  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  Otoe  and  the  Paw- 
nee reservations.  The  second  memorial  was 
a  very  insistent  —  almost  truculent- — -protest 
against  the  action  of  the  federal  government 
in  assuming  the  authority  in  the  treaty  of  1868 
to  grant  the  Sioux  the  privilege  of  hunting  in 
that  part  of  the  state  lying  north  of  the  North 
Platte  river  and  recognizing  it  as  unceded  ter- 
ritory. The  same  memorial  protested  also 
against  the  removal  of  the  Red  Cloud  and 
Spotted  Tail  agencies  from  Dakota  to  a  loca- 
tion within  the  northwestern  borders  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Investigation  of  official  malfeasance  still  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  duty  or  diversion  of 
the  legislature.  Because  it  was  "reported  that 
divers  sundry  abuses  are  practiced  in  the  pen- 
itentiary" and  "barbarous  and  unknown  pun- 
ishments inflicted  upon  convicts  confined  in 
said  penitentiary  and  that  the  management  of 
the  same  is  inefficient,"  and  also  because  "a 
serious  revolt  has  recently  occurred  in  said 
prison,"  a  committe  of  the  house,  consisting 
of  Enyart,  Folda,  Baumer,  Fisher,  and  Lucas, 
made  an  extended  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  prison.  The  majority  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  found  that  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  had  been  inflicted  upon 
prisoners  and  barbarous  and  inhuman  prac- 
tices had  been  resorted  to  in  the  manage- 
ment. The  report  recommended  "a  thorough 
and  complete  reformation  in  the  treatment  of 
the  convicts" ;  that  the  stocks  and  the  bull-ring 
should  be  abolished  ;  that  "the  prisoners  should 
not  be  confined  on  seats  in  one  position  during 
the  Sabbath  day";  and  that  Noboes,  deputy 
warden,  and  three  of  the  guards  "be  discharged 
for  cruel,  inhuman,  and  barbarous  conduct." 
Folda  and  Lucas  made  separate  reports,  the 
former  recommending  the  removal  of  the  war- 
den, Woodhurst,  who  had  held  the  office  since 
December  6,  1873.  Lucas  minimized  the 
abuses  which  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  acknowledged  and  condemned. 
Senator  Perky  testified  that  the  attempt 
of  the  senate  committee  to  investigate 
the  prison  was  stifled  and  that  Senator 
Burr  —  of  Lancaster  county  —  was  an  ob- 
structionist. 
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A  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  in- 
vestigating the  charge  that  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications had  heen  changed  after  their 
tion  and  that  they  were  not  tiled  with  the  prop- 
er state  officer  applied  a  rather  dull  coat  of 
whitewash.      The   committee    found   that    the 


plans  were  changed  in  1873  bul  t<>  the  public 
advantage.  'The  reputation  <<i  the  alleged  <>t- 
fender,  W.  II.  B.  Stout,  suggests  a  presump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  the  di- 
luted whitewash  o  committee  scarcely 
overshadi 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Constitutional  Convention    1875  —  Constitutions   Compared  —  Elections   of    1875 - 

Rise  of  Van  Wyck  —  Politics  of  1876 


THE  sixty-nine  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  were  elected  Tuesday, 
April  6,  1875.  While  party  distinctions 
were  not  strictly  observed  in  their  selec- 
tion, the  statement  that  "in  every  district 
of  the  state  party  has  been  ignored 
in  selecting  candidates  for  delegates  to 
the  convention"  was  not  sustained  by  re- 
sults. It  was  not  difficult  for  the  two  lead- 
ing counties  —  Douglas  and  Otoe  — ■  to  agree 
upon  an  equal  division  of  their  representation, 
since  they  were  politically  doubtful  at  elec- 
tions. The  Omaha  Herald  approved  the  Bee's 
proposal  that  seven  members  from  Douglas 
county  should  comprise  three  democrats,  three 
republicans,  and  Judge  Lake,  who  at  that  time 
conld  not  be  accurately  classified.  The  con- 
ventions of  the  several  parties  accepted  the 
plan,  but  the  democratic  convention  recom- 
mended Clinton  Briggs  instead  of  Judge  Lake 
for  the  odd  member,  and  the  republicans 
adopted  the  recommendation.  Two  republi- 
cans and  two  democrats  were  chosen  for  Otoe 
county,  and  a  like  division  was  made  of  the 
two  members  for  Dodge.  Richardson  county 
conceded  one  member  —  Franklin  Martin  — 
of  her  four  to  the  democrats,  and  Cass  did 
likewise  in  the  person  of  her  distinctively  dem- 
ocratic war  horse,  Jacob  Vallery,  Sr.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  safely  democratic  counties  of 
Cuming,  Platte,  and  Sarpy  chose  members  of 
their  political  complexion. 

The  election  of  Beach  I.  Hinman,  democrat, 
of  Lincoln  county,  was  a  concession  to  fitness, 
while  that  of  a  democratic  member  for  Dixon, 
and  also  for  Seward,  was  probably  due  to  the 
chance  of  politics  in  those  uncertain  counties. 
York  chose  an  independent  because  it  was 
then  so  inclined.    All  the  rest  of  the  members 


were  chosen  by  and  of  republicans  because 
they  had  full  power  so  to  choose.  The  con- 
vention comprised  fifty  republicans,  sixteen 
democrats,  and  three  independents.  Of  the 
rather  small  number  of  democrats,  Brown, 
Boyd,  Calhoun,  Hinman,  Martin,  Munger,  and 
Stevenson  were  well  equipped  for  effective  and 
corrective  work.  Abbott,  Boyd,  Grenell,  Hin- 
man, Kirkpatrick,  Manderson,  and  Maxwell 
assisted  in  a  very  important  degree  in  doing 
the  preparatory  work  of  this  convention  by 
virtue  of  their  service  in  the  convention  of 
1871.  The  Omaha  Bee  advocated  the  election 
of  the  delegates  by  the  legislature  on  the 
ground  that  stronger  men  would  be  chosen  by 
this  method  than  by  popular  election ;  but  the 
Herald  properly  opposed  that  plan.  The  peo- 
ple no  doubt  chose  a  convention  more  nearly 
representative  of  their  spirit  and  wishes  than 
the  legislature  would  have  chosen,  and  that 
was  more  important  than  the  mere  question  of 
ability.  No  representative  newspaper  would 
now  suggest  delegating  a  function  of  that  na- 
ture to  a  legislature,  because  in  the  interim 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  self-confi- 
dence among  the  people  and  a  great  decrease 
of  popular  confidence  in  legislative  bodies. 

The  convention  met  on  the  11th  of  May  in 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Lin- 
coln and  was  called  to  order  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  by  Bruno  Tszchuck,  secretary  of 
state.  Alexander  H.  Conner  of  Buffalo  coun- 
ty was  temporary  president  and  Guy  A.  Brown" 
of  Lancaster,  temporary  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee on  credentials  was  composed  of  twelve 
members,  one  from  each  senatorial  district. 
John  L.  Webster  of  Douglas  county  was 
chosen  for  permanent  president ;  Guy  A. 
Brown   of    Lancaster,   secretary ;   Cassius   L. 
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Mather  of  Webster,  assistant  secretary; 
Phelps  Paine  of  Seward,  sergeant-at-arms ; 
J.  W.  McCabe,  doorkeeper  and  postmast 
and  Edward  Bragg,  Richard  Miller,  and  R. 
C.  Talbot,  pages.  Abbott,  Connor,  Gere, 
Sterns,  and  Robertson  were  the  committee  on 
rules.  A  committee  of  twelve  members  —  one 
from  each  senatorial  district  —  was  appointed 
to  report  the  best  practical  mode  of  procedure. 
On  the  second  day  a  committee  of  five  on  rules 
reported  in  favor  of  adopting  the  rules  of  the 
convention  of  1S71  with  slight  alterations.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  hear  evidence  in 
the  case  of  the  contest  for  membership  from 
Franklin,  Gosper,  and  Phelps  counties.  Pas- 
tors of  the  city  were  invited  to  act  as  chaplain 
in  regular  turn  without  compensation. 

Though  a  sensible  public  sentiment  and  the 
election  as  delegates  of  a  goodly  number  of 
democrats  of  ability  prevented  domineering 
partisanship,  yet  a  republican  faction  organ- 
ized the  convention.  Charles  F.  Manderson 
had  a  long  distance  eye  on  the  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  occupied  by  Mr.  Mitch- 
cock,  and  with  the  alert  purpose  of  precluding 
prominence  of  his  local  rival  the  senator  put 
forward  John  L.  Webster  to  contest  against 
Manderson  for  the  presidency  of  the  conven- 
tion. While  Webster  easily  won  on  the  gen- 
eral vote,  it  was  ominous  for  Hitchcock  that 
his  representative  did  not  get  a  single  vote 
from  Douglas  county  where  all  three  of  these 
ambitious  men  resided.  Reaction  of  Mander- 
son's  defeat  probably  promoted  somewhat  his 
subsequent  elevation  to  two  terms  of  the  sen- 
atorship,  while  his  victorious  indirect  oppo- 
nent was  put  off  with  but  one. 

The  convention  considered  three  plans  of 
procedure.  The  first  was  to  take  the  old  con- 
stitution as  a  model  and  through  the  aid  of  a 
small  number  of  the  committee  make  such 
alterations  and  additions  as  seemed  desirable; 
the  second  was  to  work  upon  the  rejected 
stitution  of  1871   in  the  same  way;  the  third 

;>roceed  dc  novo  without  any  specific  model. 
By  the  first  two  methods  most  of  the  work- 
would  have  been  done  in  committee  of  the 
whole.    The  last  plan  w.  I,  chiefly  be- 

cause the  larger  number  of  committees  it  in- 
volved humored   the  natural  ambition  of   the 


memb  mspicuous  part   in  the 

procedure.     Then  the    committer 

twelve  on  procedure   was  then 
and  that  of  the  committee  of  five  on  rules  pro- 
posing  thirty-!  which    si 
proceed  to  construct  a  new  constitution, 
adopted.    The  reasonable  brevil  :i  the 
convention  and  the  constitution  indicate  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  plans  of 
cedure  was  not  of  great  importance. 

The  work  of  the  convention  was  cone' 
on  the  12th  of  June  and  the  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  great  preponderance  of  30,202 
votes  against  5,474  on  the  second  Tuesday  — 
the  12th  —  of  October,  which  was  also  the  day 
of  the  general  election  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  new  constitution  provided  that  ex- 
ecutive officers  should  be  chosen  at  the  general 
election  of  the  following  year —  1876.  Those 
who  were  elected  in  1874  —  governor, 
tary  of  state,  auditor,  and  treasurer  —  filled 
out  their  regular  terms,  and  their  successors 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  offi- 
cers—  lieutenant-governor,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  attorney-general,  and  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  buildings.  By 
provision  of  the  constitution  the  six  regents 
of  the  university,  judges  of  the  supreme,  dis- 
trict, and  county  courts,  and  elective  county 
and  precinct  officers  were  chosen  at  the  first 
general  election  —  October  12th.  A  district 
attorney  for  each  of  the  three  new  judicial 
districts  was  also  elected  at  this  time,  but  the 
tenure  lasted  only  until  the  expiration  of  the 
regular  term  of  the  three  who  had  1><  i 
under  the  old  constitution  in  1X74.  The  nine 
regents  of  the  university,  elected  by  the 
lature  under  the  old  constitution,  w 
lated  out  of  office  by  the  new.  but  four  of  them, 
William  Adair.  Charles  A.  Holmes,  E.  M. 
Hungerford,  and  Samuel  J.  Tuttle,  were 
elected  on  the  republican  ticket  at  the  fir 
suing  election.     Republican   legislatures    had 

Chosen   tWO  dl  -Alexander   Hear  and 

lames  \\  -as  members  of  the  pre- 

cedin  but  under  the  popular  ell 

:    ill.  re  SUCh    wholesome   |  I 

ery  board  was  solidlj  partisan  until 
the   republicans  lost  control  of  the  state  i; 
The   new    constitution    was    about    two 
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one-half  times  as  long  as  that  which  it  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  varied  but  little  in  substance  or 
length,  from  the  rejected  constitution  of  1871. 
Judged  by  the  original  conception  of  Ameri- 
can constitutions  - —  that  they  should  be  merely 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  government  and 
of  such  statutory  law  as  might  be  required  in 
the  course  of  time  —  the  constitution  of  1866 
was  long  enough.  But  the  popular  distrust  of 
representative  bodies  which  has  been  increas- 
ing since  that  time,  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing length  of  later  state  constitutions,  by 
the  general  adoption  of  direct  primary  elec- 
tions, and  the  growing  use  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  was  responsible  for  the  in- 
corporation in  the  new  constitution  of  many 
provisions  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
left  to  legislative  enactment.  The  latest  state 
constitution  —  that  of  Oklahoma  —  illustrates 
the  constantly  growing  tendency.  It  is  as 
much  longer  than  the  Nebraska  constitution 
of  1875  as  the  latter  is  longer  than  its  prede- 
cessor of  1866. 

There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  any 
mandate  or  advice  of  the  constitution  touching 
the  regulation  of  railroad  business  has  had  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  legislature  which 
has  responded  only  to  the  mandate  of  public 
sentiment.  The  legislature  ought  to  have 
passed  an  apportionment  bill  at  the  session 
which  just  preceded  the  convention,  thus  sav- 
ing that  body  from  a  distinctively  partisan  task 
and  the  constitution  from  its  incongruous  and 
unnecessary  bulk.  The  legislation  in  the  con- 
stitution is  mainly  comprised  in  those  two  mea- 
sures. The  excess  in  its  length  over  the  con- 
stitution of  1866,  outside  those  two  subjects,  is 
in  the  much  greater  detail  of  the  provisions  for 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  education,  and  the 
schedule.  This  minute  attention  to  detail  is, 
however,  due  to  the  same  motive  and  spirit 
which  are  manifested  in  the  legislative  fea- 
tures. The  only  other  important  new  principle 
incorporated  into  the  new  constitution  was 
that  forbidding  special  legislation  in  a  long 
list  of  specified  cases  and  "in  all  other  cases 
where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable." 
The  section  containing  this  prohibition,  with 
the  exception  of  the  provision  relating  to  the 
bonding  of  municipalities,  which  is  added,  was 


copied  from  the  constitution  of  1871.  The 
constitution  of  1866  merely  prohibited  the  pas- 
sage of  special  acts  conferring  corporate  pow- 
ers and  provided  that  "corporations  may  be 
formed  under  general  laws." 

After  all  the  lands  available  for  such  a  pur- 
pose had  been  bestowed  upon  railroad  com- 
panies, the  new  constitution  provided  that 
"lands  under  control  of  the  state  shall  never 
be  donated  to  railroad  companies,  private  cor- 
porations, or  individuals."  While  this  was 
chiefly  a  response  to  a  subjective  reaction,  per- 
haps there  was  expectation  that  the  swamp 
lands  scheme  would  be  productive. 

The  important  incidental  changes  consisted 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  and  an  increase  in 
compensation  of  members  and  officers.  The 
offices  of  lieutenant-governor,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  attorney-general, 
and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  build- 
ings were  added  to  the  executive  department. 
The  salaries  of  the  four  executive  officers  un- 
der the  constitution  of  1866  were  as  follows : 
Governor,  $1,000;  secretary  of  state,  $600; 
treasurer,  $400 ;  auditor,  $800.  Under  the  new 
constitution  the  salary  of  the  governor,  audi- 
tor, and  treasurer  is  $2,500 ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
executive  officers  receive  $2,000,  except  the 
lieutenant-governor,  whose  compensation  is 
twice  that  of  a  senator.  Under  the  old  consti- 
tution these  officers  were  not  prohibited  from 
receiving  fees  or  other  perquisites,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  treasurer's  meager  allowance 
would  be  swelled  by  interest  on  loans  of  the 
funds  in  his  custody.  The  new  constitution 
prohibits  all  state  officers  from  appropriating 
any  fees  or  perquisites  to  their  own  use.  Long- 
continued  and  wanton  disregard  of  this  inhi- 
bition demoralized  the  civil  service  and  caused 
great  losses  of  the  public  funds. 

The  number  of  judicial  districts  was  in- 
creased from  three  to  six,  with  a  judge  for 
each,  and  an  independent  supreme  court  with 
three  judges  was  established  —  an  increase 
over  the  old  regime  of  three  districts  and  six 
judges.  The  legislature  was  authorized  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  judicial  districts  once 
every  four  years,  after  1880,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members.    The  length  of  the  term 
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of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  remains  the 
same  as  under  the  old  constitution.  The  sal- 
ary of  judges  was  increased  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500.  There  was  no  provision  for  county 
judges  in  the  old  constitution. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1866  the  upper 
house  of  the  legislature  consisted  of  thirteen 
members  and  the  lower  of  thirty-nine;  but 
after  ten  years  from  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution—  that  is,  in  1876  —  the  legislature 
might  increase  the  senate  to  twenty-live  and 
the  house  to  seventy-five  members.  The  new 
constitution  limited  the  membership  of  the 
senate  to  thirty  and  of  the  house  to  eighty-four 
until  1880,  when  that  of  the  former  mighl  be 
increased  to  thirty-three  and  of  the  latter  to 
one  hundred.  The  legislature  raised  the  num- 
ber of  both  bodies  to  the  maximum  at  the  first 
opportunity  —  in  1881.  The  provision  for 
compensation  of  members  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  copied  from  its  predecessor,  but  at 
the  general  election  of  1886  an  amendment 
was  adopted  which  increased  the  per  diem 
from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  for  which  compensation  might  be 
received  in  any  one  session  from  forty  days  to 
sixty  days.  The  amendment  also  limits  the 
number  of  days  for  which  members  may  be 
paid  during  their  entire  term  of  office  to  one 
hundred. 

The  State  University  was  organized  and,  un- 
til 1875,  governed  without  any  constitutional 
paternalism:  but  a  provision  for  its  govern- 
ment was  legislated  into  the  new  constitution. 
This  unfortunately  involves  an  elective  board 
of  regents.  .Members  of  this  important  body 
should  have  special  qualifications.  Under  the 
convention  system  these  offices  were  often 
tossed  as  a  salve  to  some  disappointed  county 
or  individual  without  due  regard  to  fitness.  It 
is  not  likely  that  under  the  present  direct  pri- 
mary system  the  choice  will  be  more  discrimi- 
nating. 

The    new    constitution    designated    certain 

officers  i nstitute  a  board  of  public 

lands  and  buildings  and  another  set  "i  such 
officers  for  a  board  of  education.  Under  the 
old  constitution  the  same  end  was  reached  by 
legislative  enactment. 

The  constitution  of  1871   hit  a  juster  range 


of  salaries  than  that  of  1875.  The  members 
of  tin-  legislature  were  to  receive  four  dollars 

a    day,    without    limitation    of    the    number    of 
tin-  governor  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  -tale  ofl 
two   thousand   doh  | .t   that   the  allow- 

ance for  the  lieutenant-governor  is  the  same  in 
both  constitutions.  It  would  be  difficult  at 
least  n,  overthrow  the  assumption  that  in  1871 
the  superior  dignity  of  the  governor  made  his 
services  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  more 
than  those  of  the  other  stat<  .  but  there 

seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  rating  the  gov- 
ernor, auditor,  and  treasurer  live  hundred  dol- 
lars higher  than  the  other  state  officers  in 
1875.  The  attorney-general,  for  example,  is 
probably  the  hardest  worked,  and  ought  to  be 
the  ablest,  of  them  all.  But  the  convention  of 
1871  was  palpably  wiser  than  its  successor  in 
allowing  a  salary  of  thirty-live  hundred  dol- 
lars instead  of  twenty-live  hundred  for  judges 
of  the  supreme  court.  The  salaries  of  district 
judges  were  the  same  under  both  constitutions, 
but  the  convention  of  1871  conceded  that  the 
legislature  might  well  be  entrusted  with  au- 
thority to  readjust  these  salaries  by  providing 
that  they  should  stand  as  specified  in  the  con- 
stitution "only  until  otherwise  provided  bj 
law.*'  while  in  the  constitution  of  1875  all  sal- 
aries are  rigidly  fixed. 

The  convention  of  1875  followed  that  of 
1871  by  incorporating  in  the  constitution  that 
barren  formalism  which  confines  the  power  of 
introducing  appropriation  bills  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  This  distinction  is  a  mere 
echo  of  a  constitutional  principle  which  was 
■uized    in    England  as   the    four- 

teenth century.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  crown,  grounded  in  expediency,  of  the 
growing  self  assertion  and  power  of  the  com- 
mons represented  in  the  lower  house  of  par- 
liament. The  chief  and  sufficient  reason  for 
the  rule  was  that  the  lords,  by  virtue  of  their 
life  tenure,  were  not  responsible  or  responsive 
to  public  opinion  and  therefore  could  not  JUSt- 
|y  be  entrusted  with  power  of  taking  public 
money.  The  distinction  was  then  logical  and 
vital,  whereas  in  our  state  legislature,  whose 
mem'  d   at   the   same  time  in  the 

•id  for  the  same  term  and 
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the  same  class,  it  is  an  innocuous  memory.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  in- 
creased expense  and  clogging  of  business 
which  flows  from  the  mere  arbitrary  and  ar- 
tificial division  of  this  homogeneous  body  into 
two  segments  is  offset  by  its  assumed  advan- 
tages of  greater  scrutiny  and  deliberation. 
This  dual  system  is  also  a  projection  from  a 
time  when  class  distinctions  were  universally 
recognized  in  political  organization  and  other 
social  relations. 

The  only  allusion  to  the  location  of  the 
capital  in  the  constitution  of  1866  is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  first  state  legislature  should  meet 
at  Omaha.  The  constitution  of  1871  provided 
that  the  capital  should  remain  at  Lincoln  until 
1880,  "and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law 
designating  some  other  place  therefor,  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  voting  thereon."  The 
present  constitution  provides  that  the  seat  of 
government  shall  not  be  removed  or  relocated 
without  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  state  voting  thereupon  at  a  general 
election  or  elections,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  the  number  of  elections  and 
manner  of  voting  and  places  to  be  voted  for 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Of  these  two 
provisions  the  former  was  probably  the  safer 
for  Lincoln.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  legislature  to  settle  upon  a  specific  new  lo- 
cation and  in  turn  still  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure the  assent  of  a  majority;  whereas,  under 
the  present  constitution,  the  legislature  might 
adopt  a  plan  fairer  in  appearance  by  which  all 
aspirants  would  be  voted  upon  together  at 
as  many  successive  elections  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  those  having  the  low  vote, 
thus  reaching  a  final  contest  for  a  majority  be- 
tween the  two  highest,  but  only  after  every 
other  had  had  a  fair  chance. 

While  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
1866  is  not  as  fine  in  form  as  that  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  yet  it  is  concise  and  dignified 
and  superior  to  that  of  the  constitution  of 
1875,  which,  though  commendably  brief,  is 
clumsy  in  construction,  and  that  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1871  is  verbose  sermonizing.  Prob- 
ably the  worst  verbal  blemish  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1875  is  the  utterly  indefensible  substi- 
tution of  "persons"  and  "people"   for  "men" 


in  a  clause  adopted  from  a  noble  passage  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  For  exam- 
ple: "All  persons  are  by  nature  free  and  in- 
dependent;" "to  secure  these  rights  .  .  . 
governments  are  instituted  among  people" 
Mr.  Hascall  attempted  to  perpetuate  this  van- 
dalism in  the  convention  of  1871  but  was  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  mem- 
bers. The  committee  on  the  bill  of  rights  re- 
ported it  in  this  bad  form,  and  it  appears  to 
have  passed  without  protest.  Manderson  gave 
much  attention  to  the  verbal  form  of  this  part 
of  the  constitution,  and  as  he  was  a  champion 
of  the  cause  of  suffrage  for  women  the  use 
of  words  of  common,  instead  of  masculine 
gender  no  doubt  suited  his  purpose. 

The  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  style  of 
the  federal  constitution  in  the  preamble  was 
no  less  unfortunate  than  that  of  improving  the 
style  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Sec- 
tion 24  of  the  bill  of  rights,  which  provides 
that  "the  right  to  be  heard  in  all  civil  cases  in 
the  court  of  last  resort,  by  appeal,  error,  or 
otherwise,  shall  not  be  denied,"  was  a  char- 
acteristic innovation  of  Maxwell,  and  it  has 
caused  no  little  expense  and  delay  in  obtain- 
ing justice,  without  compensating  advantage. 

The  first  democratic  convention  of  1876  was 
held  at  Lincoln,  April  19th.  Miles  Zentmeyer 
of  Colfax  county  was  temporary  chairman  and 
Stephen  H.  Calhoun  of  Otoe  was  permanent 
president.  George  W.  Ambrose  of  Douglas 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
which  demanded  the  prosecution  of  plunderers 
of  the  coffers  of  the  nation ;  declared  that  gold 
and  silver  were  the  true  basis  of  sound  money ; 
demanded  return  to  specie  payment  "as  soon 
as  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try" ;  and  called  on  all  political  committees 
and  candidates  in  the  state  to  abstain  from 
using  money  in  state  elections  except  in  pay- 
ment for  printing.  The  use  of  money  in  po- 
litical campaigns,  they  declared,  was  a  great 
source  of  corruption  in  state  and  nation.  This 
was  a  prelude  to  the  corrupt  practice  acts 
which  continuing  conditions  in  question  have 
been  calling  into  existence  in  recent  years. 
Dr.  George  L.  Miller  of  Douglas  county,  Dr. 
Alexander  Bear  of  Madison,  Gilbert  B.  Sco- 
field  of  Otoe,  Tobias  Castor  of  Saline,  F.  A. 


RISE  OF  VAX  WYCK 


llnrman  of  Franklin,  and  Charles  McDonald 
of  Lincoln,  were  chosen  for  delegates  to  the 
national  convention.  A  motion  instructing 
them  to  support  Samuel  I.  Tilden  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
though  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Miller 
such  instruments  wire  unnecessary.  A  major- 
ity of  the  democrats  of  the  state  favored  the 
nomination  of  Tilden,  though  there  w; 
strong  minority  in  opposition. 

The  republican  convention  for  choosing  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  was  held  at 
Fremont,  May  23,  1876.  The  spirit  of  prog- 
ress —  or  rebellion,  for  social  progress  in- 
volves rebellion  —  which  in  1872  broke  out  in 
open  revolt,  was  active  in  this  convention.  It 
was  manifested  in  the  election  of  Charles  H. 
Van  Wyck  as  temporary  chairman  over  Amasa 
Cobb,  the  candidate  of  the  conservatives  or  re- 
actionists, by  a  vote  of  87  to  77.  Mr.  Van 
Wyck's  address  to  the  convention  on  assuming 
the  chair  was  a  mild  beginning  of  his  subse- 
quent career  of  chronic  insurgency.  "We 
know  well,"  he  said,  "the  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  during  the  last  few  \  cars  to  the 
detriment  of  the  republican  party  ;  and  we  to- 
day witness  an  uprising  of  the  people  declar- 
ing that  they  have  decided  to  take  the  power 
into  their  own  hands.  This  feeling  is  .  .  . 
beginning  to  raise  us  into  the  atmosphere  of 
political  and  financial  honesty.  The  republican 
party  must  save  the  nation  again.  .  ." 
Precisely  the  "insurgent"  song  of  the  present 
hour.  The  persistent  inclination  of  this 
gressive  local  leader  to  profess  reform  within 
the  old  party  was  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justifica- 
tion, for  the  bitter  assaults  which  the  leaders 
of  the  alliance  movement  made  upon  him  many 
years  later.  But  in  the  meantime  this  insur- 
gent note,  artfully  and  persistently  repeated, 
sang  him  into  the  United  States  Senate  —  five 
years  later. 

Two  sets  of  delegates  sought  admission  from 
Douglas  county.  One  of  them  represented  the 
interests  of  Senator  Hitchcock  and  included 
Thomas  M.  Kimball,  William  A.  Gwyfer,  and 
Isaac  S.  Hascall;  the  other  represented  the 
field  of  rivals  and  aspirants  for  Hitch 
office,  led  by  Charles  V.  Manderson,  Alvin 
Saunders,  Clinton  Briggs,  and  John  M.  Thurs- 


ton.      Three  of   these  eventually   realized  their 

ambition,  other-  -Briggs  — was  an 

cessful  candidate  in  li. 
which  Saunders  was  cho  ed  Hitch- 

Thurston's   leadership,   whi<  I 

more  dominant  than  tliat  of  either  of  the  others 
of  the  group,  was  then  just  budding;  but 
Manderson  alone  was  able  to  command  a 
ond  term.  The  convention  bad  no  mind  to 
engage  it:  the  factional  fight  over  the  senator- 
ship  and  so  excluded  both  sets  of  Douglas 
county  claimants.  The  powerful  and  pug- 
nacious opposition  to  Hitchcock  in  his  own 
county  and  the  preponderant  strength  against 
him  in  the  convention  foretold  his  defeat  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  It  was 
little  more  or  less  than  a  rush  of  the  outs  to 
oust  the  ins  —  in  common  political 
"dog  eat  dog."  The  organ  at  Lincoln 
nounced  the  disturbance,  which  was  hurting 
the  party,  with  an  unwonted  temerity.  It  was 
"the  Omaha  delegation  nuisance."  In  a 
friendly  leaning  to  the  incumbent  it  observed 
that  the  Hitchcock  delegates  were  "untitled 
gentlemen,"  while  the  hostiles  were  "a  galaxy 
of  judges,  including  the  chief  justice  himself 
[Lake],  an  ex-governor  [Saunders],  and  an 
ex-general  [Manderson],  with  a  private  or 
thrown  in."  No  opposition  to  James  G. 
Blaine  was  manifested,  and  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion to  use  all  honorable  means  to  proi  ure  his 
nomination  for  president  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  held  at 
Creighton  Hall,  Omaha,  September  6,  1876. 
W.  P.  Connor  of  Fillmore  was  temporary 
chairman  and  F.  J.  Mead  of  Saunders,  per- 
manent president.  S.  B.  Miles  of  Richardson 
county  and  Milton  Montgomery  of  Lani 

were  vice  presidents  and  Stephen  II.  Calhoun 
of   I  Hoc  was  chairman  of  the  committi 
resolution-      Endorsement  of  the  St.   Louis 

national  platform  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
resolutions.  They  denounced  the  republican 
party  for  arming  the  Indians  to  take  the  lives 
of  taxpaying  white  men  and  for  protecting  In- 
dians while  leaving  our  white  frontier  without 
protection  from  them.  The  convention  nomi- 
for  governor,  Paren  England  of  Lan- 
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Charles  H.  Gere 
Private  secretary  Governor  Butler 
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caster  county;  lieutenant-governor,  Miles 
Zentmeyer  of  Colfax;  secretary  of  state.  Jo- 
seph  Ritchie  of  Madison;  treasurer,  Samuel 
Waugh  of  Saline;  auditor,  G.  P.  Thomas 
Burt ;  attorney  general,  I >.  C.  Ashby  of  Frank- 
lin; superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  M. 
Jones  of  Washington;  commissioner  of  public 
lands  and  buildings,  Henry  Grebe  of  Douglas; 
for  presidential  electors,  S.  II.  Calhoun  of 
Otoe.  St.  John  Goodrich  of  Douglas,  M.  C. 
Keith  of  Lincoln. 

The  greenback  party  held  a  convention,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  fifteen  of  the  sixty 
counties,  at  Lincoln  on  the  26th  of  September 
L.  O.  Darker  was  chairman  and  W.  11.  Morris 
of  Saline  county,  Allen  Root  of  Douglas,  J.  F. 
Gardner  of  Richardson,  A.  G.  Wilson  of  Ca 
Marvin  Warren  of  Jefferson,  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  I. 
F.  Gardner  was  nominated  for  governor. 

The  republican  state  convention  met  at  Lin- 
coln, September  26th.  Its  procedure  hinged 
mainly  on  the  senatorial  succession,  and  the 
anti-Hitchcock  faction  elected  Turner  M.  Mar- 
quett  temporary  chairman  over  Charles  II. 
Gere  —  who.  being  editor  of  a  typical  party 
organ  of  the  period  was  therefore  ostensibly 
the  friend  of  the  incumbent  —  by  a  vote  of 
\44l/2  to  141  ,.  There  was  a  long  wrangle 
over  the  temporary  organization,  two  sets  of 
delegates  from  four  of  the  counties  contest- 
ing for  seats;  so  that  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates did  not  begin  until  the  third  day. 
After  the  composition  of  the  convention  had 
been  determined,  Mr.  Cere  was  chosen  per- 
manent chairman  by  acclamation.  Up  to  the 
opening  day  of  the  convention  Crounse  was 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  candidate  for 
the  nomination  for  member  of  Congress  — 
to  succeed  himself;  but  he  kept  out  of  the 
contest  with  the  purpose  of  striving  for  the 
senatorship.  There  was  a  large  field  of  com- 
petitors, the  firsl  ballol  yielding  88  votes  for 
Frank  Welch  of  Madison  county,  74  for  John 
C.  Cowin  of  Douglas,  36  Tor  Charles  A. 
Holmes  of  Join.  'or  Guy  C.  Barton  of 

Lincoln,  24   for   Leander  Gerrard  of   Platte, 
IS  for  Champion  S.  Chase  of  Di  The 

nomination    of    Welch    on    the    fourth    ballot 
was    another   anti-Hitchcock    incident.      The 


withdrawal    o'f    Crounse    was    a    misfortune 
for  the  state  and  for  himself,  because  he 
far  more  capable  than   hi-  r   in   the 

House  and   missed   promotion   to   the 
Claiming    that    the    population    of    the 

■.titled  to  an  additional  member  of  the 
if  Nemaha  county, 
was  nominated  ntingent  r< 

By    tl.  taken    in    the   spring    of    1876 

the   population   wa  '.    which,   though 

too  tar  below  the  lawful  ratio  to  win  an- 
other seat  in  the  House,  was  near  enough  to 
ambitious  politicians  with  hope  that 
it  might  do  so,  and  Majors  was  renominated 
for  the  contingent  honor  over  William  II. 
Ashby,    who    suffered    the    then  lisad- 

vantage  of  having  worn  tl.  colors  in 

the  sectional  war  while  the  race  of  his  com- 
petitor was  expedited  by  the  fact  that  his 
ri.li.r~  had  triumphed.     The  incumbent  execu- 

rs  were  renominated.     The  nomina- 
tions   for  the  offici  1   by  the  new 
stitution    were,    Othman    A.    Abbott    of    Hall 
county,     for    lieutenant-governor:     Professor 
S.    R.   Thompson,  then  principal  of  the  nor- 
mal  school   at    Peru,    for   superintendent   of 
public     instruction  ;     F.     M.     Davis     of 
ruiiui'!,  for  commissioner  of  public  lands  and 
buildings;     George     11.     Roberts     (,f     Harlan 
county,    for  attorney-general.     The  platform 
demanded  that  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany  should   make   pro   rata   charges   on   the 
basis  of  its  own  through  tariff  on  all  bus 
originating   on    connecting    lines    in    Nebl 
and  without  discrimination  as  to  tl 
and  it  asked  thi  of  Representa- 
tives to  admit  an  additional  member  from  Ne- 
braska on  account  of  the  "great  increa 
population  since  1870."     The  convention  was 
very  stormy  and   very   long,  lasting  live 

The  election  was  merely  perfunctory,  the 
republicans  winning  with  unhealthy  ease  —  as 
they  continued  to  do  with  increasing  unhealthy 
I  upon  the  body  politic  until  the  popu- 
list  revolution  of  1890  Welch,  republican 
candidate      for      Congl 

.    Ilollman,    democrat.    1 7.2<  V > ;    Warren. 
greenback,    3  r    contingent    member. 

11,467,  Dech 
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party,  though  small,  and  its  monetary  theory 
unsound,  yet  represented  the  protesting  and 
progressive  element  and  was  the  forerunner 
or  nucleus  of  the  later  triumphant  populist 
uprising.  The  free  silver  propaganda  was 
close  kin  to  the  greenback,  and  it  is  a  curious 


fact  that  after  the  silver  leaders  at  last  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  theory  because  it 
died  on  their  hands,  they  took  up  the  green- 
back principle.  The  national  democratic  plat- 
form of  1908  illustrates  instinctively  this  "re- 
turn of  the  native." 


I'll  U'TI.R  XXVIII 


Blunders  in  Procedure  —  Defeat  of  Hitchcock    Fi  h  —  'I'm 

1877  —  Capital     Removal  —  Increase  in    !  ion  —  Legislation  and 

Politics,  1877-1883  —  Omaha  Labor  Riot  of  1882 


OX  the  1st  of  December,  1876,  Governor 
Garber  called  the  sixth  legislature  elect- 
ed under  the  constitution  to  meet  in  a  special 
session  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  that  month,  and  on  the  5th  he  called  for 
another  special  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  These  were  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  sessions  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth  special  sessions.  The  federal  sta- 
tute at  that  time  required  the  electors  to  meet 
and  cast  their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
appointed  ;  but  the  stale  statute  provided  that 
the  vote  for  representatives  in  Congress 
should  be  canvassed  by  the  legislature  in  joint 
session  and  that  the  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tors should  be  canvassed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  legislature  convened  in  regular  session  in 
January.  1X77,  too  late  to  canvass  the  electoral 
vote ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  special  session 
for  that  function. 

The  democrats  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction against  the  session,  in  the  district 
court  of  Douglas  county,  and  James  R. 
Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  and  Ahram  S.  Hewitt 
and  John  Morrissey  of  New  York,  came  to 
Omaha  to  aid  in  this  enterprise.  But  the 
judge.  James  W.  Savage,  dismissed  the  suit 
for  want  of  equity.  The  democrats,  with  tin- 
exception  of  Knyart,  Munn.  and  Tomlin  ol 
Otoe  county,  refused  to  attend  the  session; 
but  the  seven  republican  senators  and  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  house  —  five  more  than 
a  quorum  —  were  present,  and  the  joint  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  canvass  the  returns  . 
the  objections  of  Church  Howe,  which 
showed    that   under   the   law    as    it    Stood   the 


canvass  of  the  vote  for  presidential  electors 
could  be  made  only  at  the  n  i  in 

January,   1X77. 

After  the  electors  had  been  chosen,  the  eli- 
gibility of  one  of  them  —  Amasa  Cobb  — 
was  in  doubt,  and  the  afternoon  session  v. 
called  to  provide  against  that  danger.  It 
proceeded  to  do  so  by  again  electing  Cobb 
under  the  provision  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion that  "each  state  shall  appoint  (electors) 
in  such  manner  as  thi  ture  thereof  may 

direct."  Senator  James  C.  (.'raw  ford  formally 
objected  to  the  proceeding  for  three  reasons : 
i  1  )  that  the  joint  convention  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
elector,  and  so  no  power  to  fill  it;  iii  that 
the  laws  of  Nebraska,  which  have  never  been 
repealed,  require  the  election  of  electors  by  the 
people  on  the  7th  of  November;  (3)  that 
the  joint  resolution  under  which  it  is  pro],, 
to  appoint  an  elector  i-  void  because  it  ■ 
not  read  at  large  on  three  separate  days  ami 
does  not  repeal  the  existing  law  providing  for 
the  choosing  of  electors. 

This   expensive  and   otherwise   troii 
incident  rom  tin-  second  blunder  of  it- 

kind  by  the  legislature.    Governor  Butler  hid 

en  obliged  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 

islature    just    before    the    election    of     1868 
cause  no  provision  had  been  made   for  the 
election    of    presidential  The 

passed  at  that  session  provided  that  the  \- 

■or  the  i  fl 
tor  should   be  canvassed   in   the  same  manner 
as  for  candidates  for  the  offii  nta- 

tive  in  -.   which,  according  to  thi 

vised  statutes  of  1866,  still  in  fo 
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be  done  by  the  governor,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  auditor,  within  sixteen  days 
after  the  election.  This  left  ample  time  for 
the  electors  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  cast- 
ing their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember, according  to  the  act  of  Congress. 
But  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1869  govern- 
ing elections  —  which,  with  the  act  of  1868 
providing  for  the  choice  of  electors,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  revision  of  1873  —  provided 
that  votes  cast  for  candidates  for  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  should  be  canvassed 
by  the  legislature  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1866  and  that  of  1875,  did  not  meet 
in  regular  session  until  the  January  following 
the  general  elections ;  and  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  1868  that  the  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  the  electoral  college  should  be  canvassed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  members 
of  Congress  remained  unchanged;  hence  the 
hurried  call  for  the  extra  session  to  canvass 
the  vote  in  December,  1876. 

After  Amasa  Cobb  had  been  chosen  as  an 
elector  in  the  regular  way  it  was  discovered 
that  no  "person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector,"  and  that  the  fact  that 
General  Cobb  was  disbursing  officer  of  the 
treasury  department  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  court  house  and  postoffice  at 
Lincoln  probably  made  him  ineligible.  A 
comedy  of  errors  seemed  to  monopolize  the 
stage.  The  democrats  did  their  utmost  to 
turn  the  comedy  into  tragedy  by  applying  for 
an  order  in  the  district  court  of  Douglas 
county  restraining  the  republican  electors 
from  meeting  and  casting  their  votes  on  the 
6th  day  of  December,  on  the  ground  that  the 
votes  cast  for  them  at  the  election  had  not 
been  legally  canvassed. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  irregularity  of 
1876  was  not  as  flagrant  as  that  of  1872,  for 
there  was  an  attempt  to  regularize  it ;  but  we 
are  told  that  "four  years  ago  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  acting  governor,  James,  set  the 
precedent  of  interpreting  the  new  law  as  not 
making  any  change  in  the  old  way  of  can- 
vassing the  electoral  vote,  and  opened  the  re- 
turns on  the  day  required  by  act  of  Congress 
and  canvassed  them  under  the  old  provision," 


and  that  "the  clause  in  the  law  holding  that 
the  vote  for  electors  shall  be  canvassed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vote  for  congressman, 
meant  as  the  vote  for  congressman  was  can- 
vassed at  that  time." 

The  seventh  legislature  convened  in  the 
fourteenth  session  and  the  fifth  regular  ses- 
sion, January  2d,  and  finally  adjourned 
February  15,  1877.  George  F.  Blanchard, 
republican,  of  Dodge  county,  was  elected  tem- 
porary president  of  the  senate,  receiving  19 
votes  to  9  for  Church  Howe  of  Nemaha 
county.  Albinus  Nance  of  Polk  county  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house,  his  principal 
competitor  being  Dr.  Alexander  Bear  of 
Madison  county: 

The  principal  event  of  the  session  was,  of 
course,  the  election  of  a  senator  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  popular  preference  for 
candidates  for  this  office  is  now  expressed  at 
primary  elections  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
formal  election  is  merely  perfunctory,  a  saving 
of  much  time  and  distraction  over  the  old 
method.  On  the  first  joint  ballot,  Phineas 
W.  Hitchcock,  the  incumbent,  received  27 
votes ;  Alvin  Saunders,  14 ;  Clinton  Briggs, 
12;  Lorenzo  Crounse,  12;  George  B.  Lake,  3; 
Charles  F,  Manderson,  4 ;  Theron  Nye,  3. 
The  opposition  cast  25  votes  for  James  W. 
Savage,  democrat.  On  the  first  ballot  taken 
the  next  day  —  January  18th  —  Saunders  re- 
ceived 45  votes ;  Hitchcock,  36 ;  Savage,  26. 
On  a  second  ballot,  taken  after  a  brief  ad- 
journment, Saunders  was  elected,  receiving 
the  entire  republican  support  and  of  ten  in- 
dependents—  88  in  all. 

Only  one  United  States  senator  from  Ne- 
braska —  Manderson  —  has  gained  two  full 
terms.  Tipton  had  a  desperate  struggle  for 
reelection  after  his  very  short  initial  term  of 
two  years,  and  all  the  rest  have  been  put  out 
after  one  term.  The  charges  that  Thayer  had 
been  put  off  with  only  a  fractional  term  by 
bribery  were  kept  alive  during  the  service  of 
his  successful  competitor  and  probably  caused 
his  defeat.  Mr.  Hitchcock  evidently  attrib- 
uted his  misfortune  to  the  bribery  accusation. 

In  the  sensational  campaign  thirty-two  re- 
publican newspapers  actively  opposed  Hitch 
cock's  reelection,  twenty-six  were  neutral,  and 
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duly  thirteen  positively  supported  him.  At 
that  period  no  one  politically  unfriend! 
railroads  could  attain  an  important  political 
office!  and  probably  no  one  not  positively 
friendly  to  them  ever  did.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  enough  truth  in  the  complaint  thai 
Hitchcock-  was  over-friendl)  to  them,  even 
in  that  heydey  of  loyalty  —  largely  pass-in- 
spired  —  to  make  it  an  effective  aid  to  the 
bribery  scandal  and  the  inevitable  disappoint- 
ed office  seekers.  Charged  with  these  poisons 
and  driven  home  by  the  restless  and  relentless 
Rosewater,  the  sting  of  the  Bee  was  destruc- 
tive. 

Another  formidable  attempt  to  remove  the 
capital  from  Lincoln  —  the  last  until  1911  — 
was  centered  in  the  house.  On  the  final  vote 
the  bill  received  36  affirmative,  and  37  negative 
votes.  Twenty-three  of  the  thirty-six  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  were  from  the  North 
Platte  section.  Of  the  eight  members  from 
Douglas  county,  three  voted  aye,  three  nay, 
two  not  voting.  When  "Jack"  MacColl,  in- 
troducer of  the  hill,  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor in  1896,  this  incident  had  apparently 
not  been  quite  forgotten. 

A  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the 
census  showed  that  increase  in  the  population 
of  Nebraska  from  1855  to  1860  was  542  per 
cent ;  from  1860  to  1870,  327  per  cent ;  from 
1870  to  1876,  109  per  cent.  An  exhibit  ac- 
companying the  report  gave  the  population  in 
1874  as  223,657;  in  1875,  246,280;  in  1876, 
257,747.  The  enumeration  from  which  these 
aggregates  were  compiled  was  made  by  pre- 
cinct assessors  under  the  law  of  1869.  and 
it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  they  are  reliable; 
but  they  at  least  served  as  basis  for  compari- 
son. According  to  the  federal  census  the 
population  was  452.402  in  1880.  The  consti- 
tution of  1875  provides  for  an  enumeration 
every  ten  years,  beginning  in  1885.  The  direc- 
tion was  complied  with  that  year  and  the 
population  was  found' to  he  740,645,  hut  it 
has  been  disregarded  ever  sii 

The  laws  passed  at  this  session  were  not 
as  numerous  nor  as  important  as  those  of  sub- 
sequent sessions.  The  so-called  Granger 
cases,  originating  in  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin,   which   established   the  principle   that 


railroad  rates  could  fie  controlled  by  legisla- 
tion, were  decided  this  year  hut  not  in  time 
to  stimulate  legislation  along  that  line.  The 
only  acts  affecting  railroads  passed  at  this 
session  were  an  amendment  strengthening  the 
law  of  1876  making  railroads  liable  for  the 
value  kilk-d  in  transit;  another  re- 

quiring railroad  companies  to 

.  and  another  mal  the  road- 

bed, right  of  way.  depots,  sidetracks,  tics,  and 
rails  a  perpetual  lien  thereon,  and  declaring 
such  property  personal  fur  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation and  collection  of  the  tax.  A  hill  i  11.  R. 
7.7  I  to  fix  the  liability  of  common  carriei 
ceiving  property  for  transportation  was  in- 
definitely postponed  in  committee  of  the 
whole ;  House  Roll  254,  to  require  railroads 
in  Nebraska  to  "pro  rate"  with  one  another. 
was  safely  buried  in  the  commitee  on  rail- 
road's  of  which  I.oren  Clark,  whom  the 
Omaha  Bee  afterward  made  famous  or  in- 
famous by  its  attacks  upon  him  for  corpora- 
tion subserviency,  was  chairman.  This  com- 
mittee recommended  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  a  house  resolution  directing  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  regu- 
lating freight  and  passenger  rates,  for  the 
reason,  as  stated,  that  the  committee  was  in- 
formed that  the  senate  was  about  to  report 
a  bill  of  that  nature.  Such  a  hill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  where  it  was  indefinitely 
postponed  in  committe  of  the  whole  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  8. 

The  most  important  hills  passed  at  the 
sion  were  as  follows:  An  act  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  three  miles 
of  a  place  where  any  religious  society  wa-  as- 
sembled for  religious  worship  in  a  field  or 
woodland;  providing  that  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  grasshopper  bonds  of    1875 

should  he  paid  out   of   the  state  sinking   fund; 

repealing   the  act  of    1875   creating   a 
hoard  of  immigration;  regulating  the  manner 

of  proposing. amendments  to  the  constitution 
and  submitting  them  to  electors;  providing 
inization;  creating  a  com 
mission  for  three  members  to  re\ise  th< 
eral  laws  of  the  state;  authorizing  the  SUper- 
\is,,rs  of  each  road  district  and  supervisors 
to  he  appointed  hy  mayors  of  cities  to  require 
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each  able-bodied  male  resident  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years  to  perform  two 
days'  labor,  at  such  time  and  place  and  in  such 
manner  as  should  be  deemed  most  efficient 
in  the  destruction  of  grasshoppers.  If  it 
should  appear  that  two  days'  labor  would  be 
insufficient,  the  supervisors  might  require  a 
greater  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  ten. 
No  compensation  was  provided  for  such 
work,  and  any  person  refusing  to  perform 
it  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10  with  costs  of 
suit.  Further  enactments  were,  for  estab- 
lishing the  board  of  public  lands  and  build- 
ings and  defining  its  duties ;  offering  a  bounty 
of  $1  for  every  wolf,  wildcat,  and  coyote 
killed,  to  be  paid  by  warrants  drawn  by  the 
auditor  upon  the  state  treasurer.  A  joint 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  members  of 
Congress  from  Nebraska  to  attempt  to  pro- 
cure such  legislation  as  would  provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands  m  the  several  states  devastated 
by  grasshoppers  to  be  used  in  payment  of 
bounties  for  their  destruction.  A  preamble 
and  joint  resolution  was  passed  which  recited 
that  the  state  had  materially  suffered  from 
frequent  and  continued  invasions  of  hostile 
Indians  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  asking 
that  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  war  department  for  more 
efficient  and  economical  administration.  An- 
other joint  resolution  recited  that  the  federal 
census  of  Nebraska  taken  in  1870  failed  to 
show  the  actual  number  of  people  in  the 
state;  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase 
of  population  since  that  time,  that  the  state 
census  of  1875  showed  a  sufficient  population 
to  entitle  the  state  to  two  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  asking  that  an  additional  member 
be  awarded.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed 
reciting,  "That  the  records  of  the  impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office  of  David  But- 
ler, late  governor,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
expunged  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  8th  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  Nebraska." 

J.  Sterling  Morton  and  Dr.  George  L.  Mil- 
ler worked  together  in  politics  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  long  political  activity ; 
but  during  the  decade  of  1880-1890  and  until 


the  new  leader,  Bryan,  with  his  new,  or, 
rather,  more  vitalized,  doctrines  conveniently 
but  superficially  called  Bryanism,  arose  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  decade,  when  they 
made  common  cause  against  him,  they  were 
the  leaders  of  two  mutually  hostile  factions  of 
the  democratic  party.  Their  differences  were 
mainly  due  to  the  overweening  ambition  for 
leadership  and  the  domineering  personal  tem- 
per or  temperament  of  both,  though  Miller  was 
inclined  to  Randall  protectionism  while  Mor- 
ton was  a  radical  free  trader,  and  their  rail- 
road affiliations  were  not  always  identical. 
Morton,  moreover,  after  his  recovery  from  his 
greenback  lapse,  grew  more  "sound"  on  the 
money  question  than  Miller.  As  early  as 
1877  a  quarrel  between  them  was  noticed,  os- 
tensibly over  a  puff  in  the  Herald  of  Dan. 
Yoorhees,  whom  Governor  "Blue  Jeans" 
Williams  had  recently  appointed  to  succeed 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  deceased,  as  United  States 
senator.  Morton  pointed  out  that  the  Herald 
had  formerly  called  the  budding  statesman 
a  wind-bag  and  other  impolite  names  which 
Miller  always  freely  drew  for  editorial  use 
from  his  full-stocked  vocabulary.  Morton 
himself  had  been  alike  impolite  to  "the  tall 
sycamore  of  the  Wabash,"  who  was  too  much 
bent  on  "doing  something  for  silver,"  but 
stuck  to  it  while  Miller  took  it  back. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1877 
was  held  at  Lincoln,  October  10th.  It  was 
called  to  order  by  Charles  H.  Gere,  chairman 
of  the  state  committee;  James  W.  Dawes  of 
Saline,  was  temporary  and  permanent  chair- 
man, George  L.  Brown  of  Butler,  temporary 
secretary,  and  Daniel  H.  Wheeler  of  Cass, 
permanent  secretary.  George  B.  Lake  of 
Douglas  county,  was  nominated  for  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  'second 
formal  ballot.  The  convention,  for  some  rea- 
son not  apparent,  did  not  want  a  platform,  and 
the  usual  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  resolutions  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  119  to  131.  James  W.  Dawes  was 
pitted  against  Edward  Rosewater  for  member 
at  large  of  the  state  committee  and  was  vic- 
torious by  a  vote  of  171  to  82.  This  inci- 
dent was  indicative  of  the  relative  standpat 
and   insurgent   strength   in   the   party.      Self- 
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contained  and  subservient  reactionaries  did 
not  dream,  much  less  see,  that  eventually  they 
must  bow  to  their  ascendant  Nemesis  whom 
they  now  contumeliously  spurned.  Rosewater 
was  to  have-  his  day,  and  a  great  day  it  would 
be.  A  delegate  from  Douglas  county  offered 
a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  lab 
classes  for  their  manly  defense  of  their  rights 
"during  the  recent  attempt  of  capital  to  op- 
press labor."  It  was  supported  by  Rosewater, 
opposed  by  Gere,  and  tabled  by  the  convention 
of  course.  The  standpat  mouthpiece  char- 
acterized it  as  "Rosewater's  communistic 
lution"  and  declared  that  the  Douglas 
delegation  was  composed  chiefly,  if  not  entire- 
ly, of  men  who  bolted  the  organization  last 
fall,  their  chief  object  being  to  destroy  Judge 
Briggs,  "a  man  who  for  a  time  had  got  in 
bad  company." 

On  the  26th  of  October  E.  A.  Allen,  chair- 
man, and  S.  F.  Burtch,  secretary  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  committee,  issued  a  statement  that 
as  "only  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and 
two  regents  of  the  university  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated," they  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  hold  a 
state  convention.  The  committee  had  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  urging  the  State 
Bar  Association  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  judgeship ;  but  the  association  having  de- 
clined to  act  on  its  suggestion,  the  committee 
urged  all  democratic  county  organization-  to 
put  the  name  of  John  D.  Howe  upon  their 
tickets  and  support  him  at  the  polls.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  lawyers,  who  were  usually 
ambitious  politicians  and  perforce,  perhaps, 
members  of  the  dominant  party,  could  not 
afford  to  listen  to  a  proposal  to  divide  official 
honors  and  emoluments  with  the  minority 
party  so  long  as  their  own  party  was  strong 
enough  to  safely  monopolize  them.  Even 
recent  repeated  attempt-,  stimulated  by  the 
present  comparatively  strong  and  growing  in- 
dependence of  partisanship,  have  failed  to 
unhorse  the  pernicious  custom  of  the  partisan 
choice  of  judicial  officers  which  was  so  firmly 
seated  in  those  inauspicious  times. 

Judge  Lake  had  flirted  too  much  with  vari- 
ous parties  to  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  stal- 
wart republicanism  of  that  day;  and  so  the 
State  Journal  was  willing  to  quote  from  the 


free   lance   Lincoln   (,;  ricture 

upon    his   candidacy.      There   was   much 
plaint,  the  Globe  declared,  about  Lake's  nom- 
ination.   Ten  years  of  incumben  tough 
and  many  wanted  a  new  man.     I 
had  probably  missed  the  nomination  by  a 
count  in  the  convention  and  Lake's  managers 
would  not  consent  to  a  recount,     lie  wt 
a  man  of  decided  ability,   (ailing  below  I 
in   that   respect,  and   his   written  opinions   fell 
below  the  standard,  "contributing  for  him  his 
lull  share  of  much  bad  law  confessedly  con- 
1   in   the   Nebraska   reports."     This   was 
the  opinion  of  "the  able  members  of  the  bar." 
While  on  the  bench  he  had  been  a  constant  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  senatorship  and 
for  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of   I 
and  in  1868,  failing  to  get  the  nomination  of 
the  republican  party,  lie  accepted  one  from  it?, 
political  opponents  and  ran  against  the  regular 
republican  candidate,  John  Taffe,  in  the  mean- 
time "remaining  upon   the  bench  against   all 
precedent,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  an  office  in 
any  case."     The  Globe  thought  that  the  bar 
association  would  nominate  Briggs  or  Wakcley. 

Lake  received  25,569  votes  against  15 
cast  for  Howe,  his  democratic  opponent. 
That  palpable  republican  dissatisfaction  with 
Lake's  nomination  should  not  have  been  man- 
ifested in  a  greater  defection  in  his  support  at 
the  polls  is  explained  by  the  unquestioning 
party  loyalty  which  would  still  accept  or  tol- 
erate argument  of  this  sort:  "Politically  the 
republicans  of  Lancaster  county  should  vin- 
dicate the  honor  of  the  old  flag.  .  .  Repub- 
licans of  Lancaster  county,  stand  by  your  guns 
and  vote  Straight  as  you  shot,  and  let  thi 
of  'bloody  shirt'  dismay  those  only  who  got 
their  shirts  crimsoned  in  the  ranks  of  di 
alty  and  secession  "  More  directly  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  party  organs,  there  would  be 
of  annoying  inquiry  into  fat  public 
printing  -  or  other  public  mattei 

practical    import,    so   'org  as   public   attention 
could  In-  diverted  by  such  inspiring  appeals  to 

a   paramount   patriotism, 

A   large  element  of  the  republican  party  at 
thi-  time  favored  the  i 

of  silver.     The  Sta  nal,  which  led 

in    the    movement,    ardently    supported    the 
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Bland  bill  —  which  had  passed  the  House  — 
"restoring  the  old  dollar  of  A\2l/2  grains  as 
an  unconditional  legal  tender  for  debts,  public 
and  private,"  and  insisted  that  it  must  pass  the 
Senate  without  amendment.  This  was  the 
same  radical  principle  which  all  the  leading 
republican  newspapers  of  the  state,  including 
the  Journal,  violently  asailed  William  J.  Bry- 
an for  promulgating  about  fifteen  years  later. 
On  the  12th  and  16th  of  January,  1878,  mass 
meetings  were  held  in  Lincoln  in  the  interest 
of  free  coinage.  Harvey  W.  Hardy  was  presi- 
dent of  the  meetings  and  Allen  W.  Field  sec- 
retary. Lorenzo  W.  Billingsley  offered  a  set 
of  drastic  resolutions  about  the  crime  of  '73, 
for  restoring  free  silver  coinage  and  declaring 
that  if  President  Hayes  should  veto  the  Bland 
bill  our  representatives  in  Congress  ought  to 
endeavor  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  Turner 
M.  Marquett,  Oliver  P.  Mason,  Charles  H. 
Gere,  S.  B.  Galey,  John  L.  McConnel,  John  B. 
'Wright,  and  President  Hardy,  all  republicans, 
and  comprising  most  of  the  party  leaders  of 
the  capital  city,  favored  the  resolutions.  Only 
Nathan  S.  Harwood  and  Genio  M.  Lambert- 
son  opposed  and  favored  a  gold  standard. 
Harwood  advocated  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  equal  in  value  to 
gold  dollars ;  and  he  opposed  the  Bland  bill  be- 
cause it  was  not  honorable  to  pay  debts  in  de- 
preciated money.  In  reply  to  the  assertions  of 
the  resolutions  and  the  other  speakers  that  the 
silver  dollar  was  fraudulently  demonetized  in 
1873,  he  pointed  out  that  the  provision  for  its 
coinage  had  long  been  obsolete  when  it  was 
formally  dropped  from  the  statutes.  John  I. 
Redick  of  Omaha,  who  in  a  few  years  won  a 
reputation  for  changeful  opportunism  —  not 
always  or  necessarily  an  unwise  or  discredit- 
able tendency- — was  for  the  resolutions,  of 
course.  An  amendment  declaring  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  specie  resumption  act,  presented 
by  C.  H.  Gould  and  pressed  by  L.  C.  Pace, 
was  defeated,  it  would  seem  inconsistently. 
Harwood  and  Lambertson  were  among  the 
earliest  and  most  positive  advocates  of  the  gold 
standard  in  the  great  struggle  for  free  coinage 
of  silver  which  began  about  1890. 

The   republican   state  convention   for    1878 
was   held  at   Lincoln,   October   1st.     It   was 


called  to  order  by  James  W.  Dawes,  chairman 
of  the  state  committee,  and  Monroe  L.  Hay- 
ward  of  Otoe  county  was  temporary  and  per- 
manent chairman.  There  were  contesting  dele- 
gations from  Custer,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Gos- 
per, Lincoln,  and  Madison  counties.  Amasa 
Cobb,  who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Gantt, 
May  29,  1878,  was  nominated  for  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  by  acclamation.;  and  Ed- 
ward K.  Valentine  was  nominated  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress  on  the  fourth  formal  ballot. 
The  informal  ballot  gave  Lorenzo  Crounse 
110  votes;  Valentine,  90;  Oliver  P.  Mason, 
25 ;  and  other  scattering  support ;  the  third 
formal,  Crounse,  125;  Valentine,  131;  George 
F.  Blanchard,  36;  Joseph  C.  McBride,  6;  Ma- 
son 1.  Thomas  J.  Majors  was  nominated  for 
the  short  term,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Welch  in  September.  Albinus 
Nance  of  Polk  county  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor on  the  third  formal  ballot.  The  plat- 
form declared  that  "elections  shall  be  free  in 
the  south";  with  some  deference  to  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  inclination ;  squinted  toward  re- 
form of  the  civil  service;  denounced  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  damages  inflicted  on  the 
property  of  southern  states  by  the  war  might 
be  paid  from  the  national  treasury ;  declared 
that  the  ample  power  of  Congress  must  be 
exerted  to  guard  against  extortions  of  corpor- 
ate capital ;  saw  signs  of  reviving  business  ;  in- 
sisted that  the  greenback  should  be  made  as 
good  as  honest  coin ;  approved  the  Bland  bill 
for  coining  standard  silver  dollars  and  restor- 
ing their  legal  tender  character,  but  declared 
that  coinage  should  be  free  and  that  the  thirty 
million  trade  dollars  then  in  circulation  should 
be  made  legal  tender ;  denounced  the  recent 
attempt  of  democrats  to  steal  the  presidency ; 
protested  against  a  proposition  to  withdraw 
public  lands  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meri- 
dian from  homestead,  preemption,  and  timber 
culture ;  demanded  that,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Indians  now  within  our  border  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  territory  set  apart  for  their  use. 
Edward  Rosewater  characteristically  con- 
vulsed the  convention  by  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  declared  that  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
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the  Union  Pacific  bridge  across  the  Missouri 

river  was  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  road 
implied  that  the  special  bridge  toll  of  ten  dol- 
lar- for  each  car  of  freight  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  passenger  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  charter  -ranted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Union  Pacific  company,  was  unjust  and 
oppressive,  and  that  the  question  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  an  act  of  Cot  nd  the 

bridge  rate  reduced  to  that  charged  on  the  rest 
of  the  line.  The  resolution  was  hotly  im- 
posed, John  M.  Thurston  leading  the  attack, 
and  S.  B.  Galey  and  \Y.  11.  Ashby  assisting. 
James  Laird,  William  J.  Connell,  and  others 
supported  it.  But  Nebraska  politics  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  definite,  much  less  drastic,  anti- 
corporation  declaration  such  as  this,  and  the 
resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  127  to 
S4.  Charles  O.  Whedon,  following  his  pen- 
chant for  sardonically  marrying  incongruities, 
offered  an  amendment  as  follows :  "Reso 
that  it  is  an  outrage  for  the  ferry  companies 
at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska  City,  and  Brown- 
ville  to  charge  $10  per  car  for  transferring 
cars  across  the  Missouri  river."  This  was 
added  to  the  Rosewater  resolution  as  an 
amendment  and  fell  with  it.  As  reported  in 
the  Daily  State  Journal,  October  4th,  Mr. 
Whedon  "argued  that  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road had  a  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  toll 
exactly  as  much  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  fix 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  he  has  for 
sale."  The  radical  change  of  attitude  toward 
the  relation  of  transportation  companies  and 
the  state  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  1911  Mr.  Whedon  is  an  "insurgent"  or 
"La  Follette  republican" :  which  means  that  be- 
holds to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  public. 
through  commissions  or  legislatures,  to  abso- 
lutely fix  railroad  rates.  The  irrelevancy  of 
the  Whedon  resolution  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  was  largely  a  giant 
creature  of  the  people  who,  therefore,  par- 
ticipated in  its  management  through  ,: 
of   the   federal  .    while   the    ferries 

in  question  were  at  that  time  regarded  as 
simply  private  concerns. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  held 
at  Lincoln.  September  25th.  A  majority  of 
the  convention   was  chiefly   bent   on   effecting 


fusion  with  the  greenback  part)  and  of  emu- 
lating   the    republican    devotion    to    un 
money.    A  majority  of  the  commits  • 
lotions,   comprising    Prank    P.    Ireland,    lames 

James    E.    North,   I  I 
Pritchett,  James  R.  Gilkeson,  and  A.  J.  Smith, 

ted  a  conservative  plank  in  favi 
rying  out  the  resumption  act  and  of  a  cur- 
rency convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  Their  platform  included,  almost  of 
course,  a  declaration  against  the  protective 
tariff.  The  two  dissenters  —  James  G.  Me- 
geath  and  Nat.  W.  Smi  .red  a  minor- 

ity plank  demanding  the  postponement  of  re- 
sumption until  the  need-  of  the  country  admit 
it,  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  position  it 
occupied  before  it  was  fraudulently  demone- 
tized, the  abolition  of  the  national  bank 
tern,  and  the  substitution  o  tbacks   for 

the  bank  notes,  opposing  any  further  sale  of 
bonds  for  resumption  purposes  and  insisting 
that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  according 
to    the    original    contract.      This    report    was 

ed  in  preference  to  that  of  the  majority 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  53.  The  platform  also 
denounced  republicans  for  defrauding  the 
nation  of  a  president  justly  elected,  and  be- 
cause they  had  "squandered  the  public  lands, 
robbed  the  school  funds,  wasted  the  public 
in  rotten  contracts  for  rotten  public 
buildings,  and  levied  a  tax  of  half  a  million 
dollar-  a  year  for  ten  years  to  enrich  favorites 
and  feed  imbeciles  in  office."  It  declared  for 
"the  liberty  of  individuals  unvexed  by  sump- 
tuary laws"  and  "against  any  and  all  pro- 
tective tai  The  convention  nominated 
candidates  a-  follow-:  For  member  of  Con- 
gress; long  term,  J.  W.  Davis;  short  term.  Dr. 
Alexander  Pear;  governor.  W.  11.  Webster  of 
Merrick  county;  lieutenant-governor,  F.  I. 
Mead:  secretary  of  State  Benjamin  Palmer- 
ton;  auditor.  P..  IP  Benton;  treasurer.  S.  IP 
Cummins;   superintendent   of   public-   in-true  - 

S.  I.  Barrett ;  attorney-general,  Stephen 
II.  Calhoun;  superintendent  of  public  lands 
and   buildings,   Joseph    McCreedy;   judg 

the      supn  :rt.      John    I).    I  (owe.      Dr. 

George  I.  Miller  was  named  in  the  conven- 
tion for  governor  and  J.  Sterling  Morton  for 
member  of  Congress,  but  it   was   incline.! 
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new  deal,  and  the  monetary  principles  of  these 
two  veterans  had  become  rather  too  hard  to 
yield  to  greenback  fusion. 

A  state  greenback  convention  held  at  Lin- 
coln on  the  14th  of  August  nominated  a  ticket 
of  which  the  candidates  for  member  of  Con- 
gress, auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general, 
commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings, 
and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  democrats.  There  was  no  es- 
sential difference  between  the  democratic  and 
greenback  money  planks,  and  the  only  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  republican  plank  was 
its  friendliness  to  national  bank  currency  as 
well  as  greenbacks  and  a  demand  for  the  con- 
vertibility of  greenbacks  into  coin ;  but  the 
virtue  of  the  demand  for  a  coin  basis  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  radical  demand  for  unlimited 
free  coinage  of  debased  silver. 

The  fusion  of  democrats  and  greenbackers 
was  effective  enough  to  alarm  the  dominant 
party  and  did  not  fall  far  short  of  defeating  it. 
Cobb,  candidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  received  28,956  votes  against  23,191 
cast  for  Howe.  Nance,  republican  candidate 
for  governor,  received  29,469  votes  while  the 
opposition  divided  its  support,  giving  Web- 
ster, democrat,  13,473,  and  Todd,  greenback, 
9,475.  All  of  the  other  opposition  candidates 
for  state  offices  received  the  fusion  vote.  Val- 
entine, republican  candidate  for  member  of 
Congress,  received  28,341  votes ;  Davis,  demo- 
crat and  greenback,  21,752;  Dr.  Alexander 
Bear,  national,   110. 

The  eighth  legislature  convened  in  the  fif- 
teenth session  and  the  sixth  regular  session, 
January  7th,  and  finally  adjourned  February 
25,  1879.  The  senate  comprised  eighteen  re- 
publicans, five  democrats,  two  greenbackers, 
and  five  nationals.  The  democrats  were 
Charles  H.  Brown  and  C.  V.  Gallagher  of 
Douglas  county,  D.  T.  Hayden  of  Otoe, 
Lewis  Ley  of  Stanton,  George  A.  Stone  of 
Richardson ;  the  greenbackers,  P.  W.  Birk- 
hauser  of  Richardson,  J.  H.  Grimm  of  Sa- 
line; the  nationals,  William  B.  Beck  of  Burt, 
T.  A.  Bunnell  of  Saunders,  John  A.  Cuffy  of 
Washington,  J.  A.  McMeans  of  Jefferson,  O. 
P.  Sullenberger  of  Dixon.  Of  the  fifty-five 
members  of  the  house  thirty-six  were  repub- 


licans, nine  democarts,  six  greenbackers,  two 
independent  republicans ;  not  designated,  two. 
Charles  P.  Mathewson,  republican,  of  Madi- 
son county,  was  elected  speaker. 

Among  the  enactments  of  this  legislature 
was  a  provision  that  "all  impeachments  of 
state  officers  shall  be  tried  before  the  supreme 
court,"  except  that  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  should  be  tried  by  all  the  district  judges. 
Nance  county  was  formed,  its  territory  com- 
prising the  Pawnee  reservation.  Saline  lands 
described  as  follows  were  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  a  Nebraska  hospital  for  the  insane: 
n.  e.  J4  sec.  4,  t.  9  n.,  r.  6  east  6  p.  m. ;  s.  w. 
Yx  sec.  34,  t.  10,  r.  6.  The  excess  of  the  state 
moneys  on  hand  over  $100,000  was  to  be  in- 
vested in  United  States  four  per  cent  bonds. 
The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  out  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  that  amount  of 
the  state  funding  bonds.  A  fish  commission 
was  created  to  consist  of  three  members  whose 
term  of  office  should  be  three  years.  No  sal- 
ary was  provided  for  the  commissioners,  but 
their  expenses  should  be  paid  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500.  A  bounty  of  $2  was  pro- 
vided for  the  taking  of  wolves,  wildcats,  and 
coyotes  whenever  any  county  should  vote  to 
give  such  bounty.  By  the  law  of  1877  $1  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  state  for  each  animal  killed. 
By  the  law  of  1879,  $7,500  was  provided  for 
payment  of  bounties  under  the  law  of  1877. 
The  contract  for  leasing  convict  labor  at  the 
state  penitentiary  to  W.  H.  B.  Stout,  made 
September  22,  1877,  was  extended  six  years 
from  October  1,  1883.  Under  the  conditions 
of  this  law  Stout  was  to  build  for  the  state 
240  stone  cells  before  October  1,  1883.  He 
was  to  receive  forty-five  cents  a  day  for  each 
convict  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  lease, 
and  forty  cents  a  day  for  the  second  three 
years.  All  that  part  of  the  Omaha  and  Win- 
nebago reservation  not  included  in  Cuming  or 
Burt  counties  was  attached  to  Dakota  county 
for  judicial  and  revenue  purposes.  It  was 
provided  that  counties  must  pay  $3.33  an 
acre  for  six  rows  of  trees  planted  along  half 
section  or  north  section  lines  east  and  west 
and  cared  for  not  less  than  five  years.  A  gen- 
eral election  law  provided  that  one  judge  of 
the   supreme   court   and   two   regents    of   the 
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university  should  be  elected  in  1879  and  every 
two  years  thereafter,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Judges  of  district  courts  should  be  elected  in 
1879  and  every  four  years  thereafter;  state 
officers  and  members  of  Congress,  in  1880 
and  every  two  years  thereafter;  county  offi- 
cers/in 1879  and  every  two  years  thereafter; 
one  county  commissioner  in  1879  and  one  an- 
nually thereafter.  At  the  general  election 
immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  a  United  States  senator,  electors 
might  express  by  ballot  their  preference  for 
his  successor.  It  was  provided  that  county 
treasurers  should  be  eligible  to  office  for  only 
two  consecutive  terms.  The  sum  of  $75,000 
was  provided  for  building  the  west  wing  of  a 
new  capitol.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appro- 
priated for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  re- 
form school  at  Kearney,  provided  that  the 
city  should  donate  to  the  state  a  site  for  the 
same  comprising  not  less  than  320  acres. 

Memorials  and  joint  resolutions  were  passed 
asking  Congress  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  1SS0  and  1S55,  relative  to  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands,  to  Nebraska  and  other 
new  states;  to  transfer  the  Indian  bureau  to 
the  war  department,  "believing  it  will  give 
greater  protection  to  our  exposed  settlers," 
and  be  less  expensive ;  to  place  the  Santee 
Sioux  Indians  on  the  old  Ponca  reserve  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  Spotted  Tail  band,  only 
six  miles  distant  from  the  lands  held  by  the 
Santee  in  Knox  count)-,  which  were  seized 
by  the  interior  department  after  being  settled 
upon  and  cultivated  by  citizens  of  that  county. 
A  memorial  set  forth  that  incursions  of  hos- 
tile Indians  east  of  Fort  Robinson  had  re- 
cently resulted  in  the  loss  of  several  lives  and 
much  damage  to  property;  and  senators  and 
representatives  from  Nebraska  were  asked  to 
urge  upon  the  war  department  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  post  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  Congress  was  asked  to  repeal  that  part 
of  section  640,  revised  statutes  of  the  Tinted 
States,  1873-1874,  under  which  railroad  cor- 
porations operating  within  the  state  removed 
cases  between  such  corporations  and  citizens 
from  state  to  federal  courts.  Application  was 
made  for  indemnity  for  school  land  section-  m 
the  Otoe  and  Pawnee  reservations.    The  mem- 


of  Congress  from  Nebraska  wei 
to  oppose  the  paymi  ithern  war  claims. 

The  attorney-general  of  the  state  was  instruct- 
ed to  proceed  by  suit  or  otherwise  to  collect 
moneys  loaned  out  of  the  permanent  school 
fund  in  1870  and  1871  and  to  report  to  the 
next  legislature  the  condition  o 

In  hi-  i'  rber  reported 

as  outstanding  ten  per  i  ent,  t<  n  y<  ar 
hopper  bonds  of  1875  to  the  amount  of 
000  and  eight  per  cent  funding  bonds  of  April, 
1877,  to  the  amount  of  these 

bonds  $123,000  had  been  sold  to  the  hij 
r  at  $1.07,  and  the  balance  was  in\ 
in  the  permanent  school  fund.  The  governor 
reported  that  "for  some  time  pat  the  miter 
walls  of  the  capitol  have  keen  considered  un- 
safe. Last  October  architects  were  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  building,  and  they 
pronounced  the  north  wall  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing." It  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $777.98.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  a  new  building 
must  be  erected.  The  governor  recommended 
that  citizens  of  Lincoln  should  be  reimbursed 
for  their  expense  in  replacing  the  foundation 
of  the  university,  hut  this  just  request  was 
ignored. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  law  of 
1S77  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  state  re- 
ported to  the  legislature  of  1879  that  they  had 
prepared  a  new  school  law,  a  new  revenue 
law.  and  a  new  railroad  law.  According  to  a 
statement  made  by  John  II.  Ames,  a  member 
of  the  commission,  the  legislature,  fearing 
that  a  comprehensive  report  might  not  be  up- 
held by  the  courts,  adopted  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work.  The  legislature  of  1S77  not 
comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
involved  expected  a  full  report  of  it  the  fol- 
lowing fall.  'I  he  members  of  the  committee 
ed  two  h  receiving  compensa- 

tion of  only  SI. 500. 

The  republii  mention    for   1879 

held  at  i  Imaha  (  fctober  1st.  The  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  lames  \Y.  Dawes, 
chairman  of  the  state  committee.  Monroe  I. 
I  laywanl  temporary  and 

permanent  chairman.      \rni  Lan- 

inty  was  nominated   for  judge  of  the 
supreme    court    by    acclamation.      In    pr 
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ing  his  name  John  M.  Thurston  said  that 
Hayward's  friends  had  pressed  his  candidacy 
for  the  office  against  his  wishes.  John  L. 
Carson  of  Nemaha  county  and  Joseph  W. 
Gannett  of  Douglas,  were  nominated  for  re- 
gents of  the  State  University.  Charles  H. 
Gere  was  a  strong  competitor  of  these  nomi- 
nees. William  M.  Robertson  of  Madison 
county  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  platform  omitted  reference 
to  silver  and  congratulated  the  country  on  the 
successful  resumption  of  specie  payment,  in- 
sisting that  its  credit  and  promises  must  be 
kept  as  good  as  gold.  A  ruby  "bloody  shirt" 
plank  was  inserted.  There  must  be  no  con- 
cessions to  unrepentant  rebels,  and  fear  of 
the  treasonable  utterances  of  rebel  brigadiers 
in  Congress  was  expressed,  and  protection  of 
votes  in  the  South  was  demanded.  There 
were  pleasing  signs  of  returning  prosperity  — 
which  had  been  waited  for  since  1873. 

The  greenback  convention  was  held  in  Lin- 
coln October  2d.  Allen  Root  of  Douglas 
county  was  chairman  of  the  convention  and 
L.  C.  Pace  of  Lancaster  county  was  an  active 
member.  John  Saxon  of  Jefferson  county 
was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  Thomas  Gibson  of  Douglas  and 
J.  H.  Woodward  of  Seward,  for  regents  of 
the  State  University.  Delegates  were  present 
from  fifteen  counties.  Captain  W.  H.  Ashby 
of  Gage  county,  at  one  time  or  another  an 
ardent  member  of  every  one  of  the  parties, 
was  chanticleer  of  this  convention. 

The  democratic  state  convention,  held  in 
Lincoln,  September  9th,  nominated  Eleazer 
Wakeley  of  Omaha,  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  and  Alexander  Bear  of  Madison  coun- 
ty and  Andrew  J.  Sawyer  of  Lancaster,  for 
regents  of  the  University.  Stephen  H.  Cal- 
houn of  Nebraska  City  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  which  complained 
that  the  republican  administration  made  treat- 
ies with  the  Indians  only  to  violate  them,  thus 
turning  the  enraged  savages  loose  on  unpro- 
tected settlers.  They  denounced,  also,  the  re- 
publican policy  of  keeping  a  standing  army 
to  intimidate  voters  in  the  South.  The  plat- 
form lacked  specific  declarations  as  to  state 
affairs.      The    Daily    State   Democrat — -Sep- 


tember 12th,  approved  the  policy  of  leaving 
a  declaration  on  the  money  question  to  the 
next  national  convention — not  a  sound  precept. 

The  democratic  convention  for  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  was  held  at 
Columbus,  April  1,  1880.  Dr.  George  L.  Mil- 
ler still  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  and  strongly  favored  his  remoination. 
General  Victor  Vifquain,  editor  of  the  Daily 
State  Democrat,  was  opposed  to  this  course 
and  had  a  strong  following.  At  the  Lancaster 
county  convention,  held  March  30th,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  state  convention,  the  support- 
ers of  Tilden  were  defeated.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the  delegates  at 
Columbus  favored  the  Miller-Tilden  combina- 
tion. The  257  votes  in  the  convention  were 
divided  among  the  leading  aspirants  for  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  as  follows : 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  211 ;  Dr.  George  L.  Miller, 
200;  J.  W.  Pollock,  188;  James  E.  North, 
157;  F.  A.  Harmon,  127;  Richard  S.  Molony, 
131,  and  they  were  declared  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  convention.  From  motives  of  policy, 
instructions  for  Tilden  were  not  forced,  as 
J.  Sterling  Morton  and  some  others  of  the 
delegates  were  not  primarily  for  him.  The 
fact  that  a  special  train  for  carrying  delegates 
to  this  convention  left  Lincoln  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  March  31st,  and  ran  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Lincoln  &  Northwestern  rail- 
road, from  which  passengers  were  taken  in 
carriages  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to 
Columbus  —  eight  miles  —  illustrates  the  in- 
complete condition  of  the  capital  city's  rail- 
way connection  at  this  time. 

The  republican  convention  for  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention  was  held  at 
Columbus,  May  19,  1880.  There  was  a  very 
heated  controversy  in  the  convention  between 
the  Blaine  and  Grant  factions,  which  in  the 
election  for  delegates  divided,  nearly  two- 
thirds  being  against  Grant. 

Though  the  preponderating  sentiment  prob- 
ably favored  Blaine  and  was  certainly  decid- 
edly anti-Grant,  the  convention  formally  re- 
fused to  instruct  delegates  to  support  the 
favorite.  Though  the  progressive  and  reac- 
tionary cleavage  between  the  two  factions  was 
not  uniform,  yet  the  Blaine  partisans  as  a  rule 
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represented  a  progressive  element  —  as  will 
appear  by  an  inspection  of  the  names  of  the 
candidates.  Senator  Paddock  was,  quite 
strangely,  for  Grant.     When  Garfield  became 

president  there  was  rather  a  petl  iversy 

between  Senator  Paddock  and  Senator  Saun- 
ders along  this  line.  Saunders  supported 
field  in  the  row  with  Conkling  over  the  New 
York  appointments  and  thereby  won  an  ad- 
vantage over  Paddock  in  Nebraska  appoint- 
ment-. When,  however,  Saunders  procured 
the  appointment  of  St.  A.  D.  Balcombe  for 
United  States  marshal,  Paddoek  retaliated  by 
defeating  his  confirmation. 

The  republican  state  convention  was  held  at 
Lincoln,  September  1st.  Charles  A.  Holmes 
of  Johnson  county  was  temporary  and  perma- 
nent chairman.  George  W.  Collins  of  Paw- 
nee, John  M.  Thurston  of  Douglas,  and  James 
Laird  of  Adams,  were  nominated  for  presi- 
dential electors.  Edward  K.  Valentine  of 
Cuming  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  accla- 
mation, and  Thomas  J.  Majors  of  Nemaha, 
was  nominated  for  contingent  member  of 
Congress.  All  of  the  state  officers  excepting 
the  auditor,  commissioner  of  public  lands  and 
buildings,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, were  renominated  by  acclamation. 
The  commissioner  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  were  dropped  because  they 
had  been  in  the  customary  two  terms,  and 
Leidtke,  the  auditor,  was  defeated  on  account 
of  charges  against  him  for  retaining  insurance 
fees.  John  Wallichs  was  nominated  in  his 
place,  A.  G.  Kendall  for  commissioner,  and 
\Y.  W.  W.  Jones  for  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  James  W.  Dawes  was  retained 
as  chairman  of  the  state  committee.  The  plat- 
form declared  that  national  sovereignty  is  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  per- 
petuity of  the  nation  rests;  that  the  principle 
of  home  rule  as  enunciated  by  the  democratic 
party  was  hut  the  cautious  expression  o\  the 
Calhoun  doctrine  of  state's  rights;  denounced 
the  seizure  of  the  polls  by  democratic  officers 
in  Alabama  ;  congratulated  the  state  in  its  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth:  pledged  the  party  to  the 
support  of  such  legislation  by  Congress  and 
the  state  legislature  as  might  he  necessary  to 


-  ami  pi 
extortion    and    discrimination    in    ch 
railroad   corporations;   and   appealed   to   war 
democrat-  •.  ith  republicans  "in  del 

of  national  integrity  ami  the  nation 
There  was  an  incipient  recognition  of  thi 
rather  obtrusive  railroad  issue  hut  expn 
only  in  glittering  generalities.     The  alarmist 
part   of    the   declaration    was    -till   depi 
upon  as  a  blind  to  real  home  issues.     William 
McAllister  of    Platte  county   innocently   intro- 
duced a  set  of  resolutions  favoring  an  expres- 
sion of  the  preference  of  voters  for  candidates 
for  the  office  of  United  State-  senator,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  of  1879  applicable  th< 
The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
194  to  77. 
The  democratic  state  convention  was  held  at 
Hastings,  September  29,  1880.    Frank  P.  Ire- 
land of  Otoe  county  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  Xat.  W.  Smails  of  Dodge,  tem- 
porary  secretary.     The  temporary  organiza- 

\  as  made  permanent,  lames  K.  Bo 
Douglas  county.  Victor  Yifquain  of  Saline, 
and  Beach  I.  Ilinman  of  Lincoln,  were  chosen 
as  candidates  for  presidential  electors,  Boyd 
receiving  21''  votes;  Vifquain,  180;  Ilinman. 
133.  Robert  P.  Livingston  of  Cass  county 
was  nominated  for  member  of  Congress  and 
Thomas  \Y.  Tipton  of  Nemaha,  for  governor, 
receiving  l'H)  votes  against  40  for  Robert  A. 
Batty,  of  Adams.  Stephen  II.  Calhoun  of 
Otoe  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor; 
Dr.  George  W.  John-ton  ,,f  Fillmore,  foi 
retary  of  state;  I'-  C.  Patterson  of  Wayne,  for 
auditor;  Frank  Folda  of  Colfax,  for  treasur- 
er; E.  11.  Andrus  of  Buffalo,  for  commis- 
sioner of  public  lands  and  buildings;  Ih-. 
Alexander  Bear  of  Madison,  for  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction:  and  George  E. 
Prichett  of  Douglas,  for  attorney-general.  In 
the  mutations  of  local  factions  which  peculiarly 
affected  the  two  most  prominent  d 
leader-.  Dr.  <  '.■  Miller  was  left  at  home 

this   time  hut    I.   Sterling   Morton   was  promi- 
nent   in    the   convention.      Char'  rown 
ami    James    Creighl                  'maha.    \ 
opposed  the  nomin                                     vern- 
or  because  he  wa                                   lemo» 
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crat,  but  they  were  overwhelmingly  overruled. 
At  the  election  of  1880  Valentine,  repub- 
lican candidate  for  member  of  Congress,  re- 
ceived 52,647  votes ;  James  E.  North,  demo- 
cratic candidate,  23,634 ;  Allen  Root,  green- 
back, 4,059.  For  governor,  Nance,  republi- 
can, received  55,237 ;  Tipton,  democrat  or 
fusion,  28,167;  O.  T.  B.  Williams,  greenback, 
3,898.  Thomas  J.  Majors,  candidate  for  con- 
tingent member  of  Congress,  had  no  opposi- 
tion and  received  52,985.  The  republican 
candidates  for  district  attorney  in  all  of  the 
six  districts  were  elected.  It  was  a  republi- 
can clean  sweep  of  about  two  to  one. 

The  ninth  legislature  convened  in  the  six- 
teenth session  and  the  seventh  regular  session 
January  4,  1881,  and  finally  adjourned  Febru- 
ary 26th,  the  fortieth  day  of  the  session.  By 
a  provision  of  the  new  constitution  the  house 
of  representatives  comprised  eighty-four  mem- 
bers and  the  senate  thirty  until  the  year  1880, 
when  the  legislature  was  authorized  to  fix  the 
number,  which  should  not  exceed  one  hundred 
in  the  house  and  thirty-three  in  the  senate. 
The  senate  comprised  twenty-seven  republi- 
cans and  three  democrats,  the  latter  being 
John  D.  Howe  and  George  W.  Doane  of  Doug- 
las county  and  Thomas  Graham  of  Seward. 
Edmund  C.  Cams,  lieutenant-governor,  was 
president  of  the  senate,  and  John  B.  Dins- 
more  of  Clay,  temporary  president.  The 
members  of  the  house  comprised  seventy-five 
republicans,  eight  democrats,  and  one  inde- 
pendent. H.  H.  Shedd,  of  Saunders  county, 
was  speaker.  The  legislature  at  this  session 
adopted  the  maximum  number  for  each  house. 

The  struggle  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship,  though  significant,  was  not  sanguinary 
like  the  last  against  Hitchcock ;  but  it  was  like 
the  last  in  having  the  field,  including  the  Bee, 
against  the  incumbent.  While  Beatrice  was 
Senator  Paddock's  actual  or  nominal  resi- 
dence, he  was  for  business  and  political  pur- 
poses regarded  as  the  son  of  Omaha,  and  so 
as  a  Union  Pacific  rather  than  a  Burlington 
man;  Van  Wyck,  according  to  his '  territorial 
location,  was  counted  pro-Burlington.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  Burlington  had  become 
more  important  and  politically  stronger  since 
the  last  senatorial  election  when  the  Journal 


favored  Hitchcock,  yet  its  interest  and  habit 
lay  in  the  support  of  the  powers  that  were, 
so  it  mildly  upheld  Paddock.     Evidently  the 
South   Platte  organ  did  not  then   apprehend 
what  an  anti-monopoly  archangel  was  being 
entertained   unawares   in    Van    Wyck.     The 
first  joint  ballot  yielded  Paddock,  39;  Archi- 
bald  J.    Weaver   of    Richardson   county,    15; 
Van   Wyck,    13;   Judge  Elmer   S.    Dundy   of 
Richardson,  12 ;  Oliver  P.  Mason  of  Lancas- 
ter, 9;  George  W.  Post  of  York,  8;  John  F. 
Kinney  of  Otoe,  democrat,  8.     There  was  no 
material  change  in  the  result  of   the  ballots 
until  the  seventeenth,  by  which  Van  Wyck  was 
elected   with  68  votes,    Paddock   holding  36, 
Kinney  4,  and  4  going  to  Governor  Albinus 
Nance.     The  total  membership  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  114  —  the  senate  containing  30  mem- 
bers, the  house  84  —  and  112  voted,  so  that 
57  were  necessary  to  a  choice.     Sixty-three 
of  Van  Wyck's  supporters  were  republicans, 
so  he  was  not  dependent  for  success  upon  the 
four    democrats    and    one    independent    who 
voted  for  him  on  the  last  ballot.     Franse  of 
Cuming    and    Lehman    of    Platte    voted    for 
Paddock    on    the    last    ballot.      The    contest 
being   the   usual    Nebraska   spectacle   of   the 
field  against  the  incumbent,  Van  Wyck,  par- 
tially because  he  was  the  most  positive  politi- 
cal figure  of  the  field,  and  partially  because 
he  was  in  closest  touch  with  the  incipient  in- 
surgency of  the  time,  was  the  most  practicable 
instrument  for  the  main  operation.     Besides, 
Burlington    politics   had     the     advantage   of 
Union  Pacific  in  its  more  homespun  quality. 
This  was  victory  number  two  for  the  Bee. 
.    Van  Wyck  brought  ripe  political  experience 
to  his  highest  office.    He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  tenth  dis- 
trict of  New  York  in  the  35th,  36th,  40th,  and 
41st    congresses  —  from    1859    to    1863,    and 
from  1869  to  1871.     He  came  to  Nebraska  in 
1874  and  settled  in  Otoe  county  as  a  putative 
fanner.     He  at  once  plunged  into  politics  in 
the  new  field,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional   convention    of    1875,    and    of    the 
state  senates  of  1877  and  1879.     He  did  not 
long  survive  his  political  end,  dying  at  Wash- 
ington October  24,  1895.    He  was  at  least  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
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of  all  Nebraska's  federal  s<  and,  up  to 

that    time,    in    practical      statesmanship      the 
ablest.     As  his  term  progressed   he  became 

obtrusively  aggressive  on  behalf  of  tariff  re- 
form and  corporation  control.  While  he 
could  not  make  much  practical  impression  on 
the  stone  wall  which  capitalism  in  Congress 
then  presented  against  assaults  on  its  pn  i 
ti\v,  yet  he  effectually  stirred  up  an  ag 
sive  aiitimonopoly  temper,  especially  in  his 
adopted  state.  Of  course,  in  the  circum- 
stances, opprobious  epithet  was  the  principal 
weapon  used  against  him,  demagogue  being 
the  common  name  and  "Crazy  Horse"  the 
less  polite  specific  one.  But  what  moving 
appeal  to  the  masses  is  not  demagogic?  De- 
mand governs  supply  in  politics  as  in  all  or- 
dinary business;  and  until  intelligent  think- 
ing, sincerity,  and  honesty  have  spread  apace 
demagogy  will  be  an  important  attribute  of 
statesmanship.  The  Gladstones.  McKinleys, 
Roosevelts,  Bryans,  La  Follettes  are  master- 
ful leaders  chiefly  because  they  are  masters 
of  the  art  of  demagogic  appeal,  though  they 
may  be  more  sincere  and  especially  more 
chaste  and  gentlemanly  about  it  than  was  Van 
Wyck.  For  he  was  uncomely  in  every  aspect. 
His  body  was  ill-proportioned,  his  movements 
awkward,  his  voice  raucous,  his  smile  disen- 
chanting; yet  unusual  physical  and  mental 
force,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  vital  issue  and 
aggressive  courage  in  its  presentation  were 
perhaps  advantageously  manifested  through 
those  unlovely  media  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stituency he  must  affect.  In  short,  his  prin- 
ciples, arguments,  and  methods  anticipated 
those  of  our  present  "progressive"  leaders; 
and  since  he  persistently  and  consistently  pre- 
sented them,  and  at  first  out  of  season,  the 
charge  of  insincerity  or  demagogy  is  secon- 
dary if  not  inconsequential.  That  Van  Wyck 
and  Rosewater  were  wise  in  preferring  to 
achieve  reform  through  the  overhauled  ma- 
chinery of  the  old  party  rather  than  risk  it  to 
a  necessarily  very  crude  new  machine,  at 
least  cannot  be  disproved.  A  considerate 
view  of  political  cause  and  effect  discloses 
that,  whatever  his  insincerity  and  inconsis- 
tency, on  the  whole.  Van  Wyck  deserved 
well  of  his  Nebraska  constituency. 


An  appropriation  of  $1,000 
furnish   a    blcx  Nebraska    stone   to   be 

i   in  the  Washington  monument  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  th 

ot    arms  of  the  state  and   such  Other   in 
nun-,  as  the  bi  nd  build- 

might  consider  appropriati  nsion 

of  time  to  September   1,   1SS2,   for  the 
struction  of  the  west  wing  of  the  capitol  was 
granted.     One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated    for  building   th  wing,   and 

.in  option   for  furnishing  plans  ifica- 

tions  at  one  and  one  half  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price  was  given  to  William  II.  Wil- 
cox,  architect   of    the    wot    wing. 

The  Slocumb  act  was  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
gressive and  effective  license  law  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  The  legislature  of  1*77 
appropriated  $10,000  to  be  expended  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  general  laws  of  the  slate,  and 
John  II.  Ames  of  Lincoln,  Alexander  II. 
Conner  of  Kearney,  and  Stephen  II.  Calhoun 
of  Nebraska  City,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  do  the  work.  The  time  allowed 
for  completing  the  revision  —  to  January  1, 
1878  —  was  too  short.  They  began  the  work 
May  15.  1*77,  and  reported  it  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  1879.  The  task  of  revising  the  lii 
law  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Ames,  so  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Slocumb  act  which  was 
passed  substantially  as  he  drafted  it.  The 
most  important  departures  from  preceding 
laws  of  its  class  consisted  in  giving  licensing 
boards  discretionary  power  to  grant  license 
"if  deemed  expedient,"  thus  explicitly  r< 
nizing  and  establishing  the  local  option  prin- 
ciple, and  the  increase  of  the  li.  I  .Inch 

itly   reduce  the  number  o 
loons.     The  Slocumb  law  required  a  minimum 
fee  of  w  ith  a  population 

of  over  ten  thousand  in  which  the  minimum 
is  SI. 000:  whereas  the  old  law  required  a 
minimum  fee  of  S25  and  a  maximum  of 

i     for  ■incorporated    cities    and    towns 
which  might  require  an  additional  sum  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.     By  the  Slocumb  law  there 
is  no  restraint  as  to  the  maximum  amor 
the    fee    which    is    left    to    the    option    of    the 

several  municipalities.  Under  the  high  mini- 
mum license  it  has  been   impracticable  I 
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tablish  saloons  outside  of  incorporated  towns 
where  they  are  under  direct  police  surveil- 
lance. The  high  degree  of  adaptability  of  the 
law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no  impor- 
tant changes  were  ever  made  in  it.  In  1897 
a  law  was  passed  giving  incorporated  villages 
and  towns  the  right  to  direct  popular  local 
option.  The  only  important  addition  to  the 
Slocumb  law  is  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
1909  limiting  the  open  hours  of  saloons  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1881 
met  at  Lincoln,  October  5th.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  James  W.  Dawes,  chairman  of  the 
state  committee.  George  H.  Thummel  of 
Hall  county,  was  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman,  and  Datus  C.  Brooks,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  Republican,  was  chairman  of  the  plat- 
form committee.  Samuel  Maxwell  was  nom- 
inated for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  on  the 
first  ballot,  receiving  253J4  votes,  against 
86^  for  C.  J.  Dilworth,  39  for  O.  B.  Hewitt, 
and  15  for  Uriah  Bruner.  L.  B.  Fifield  and 
Isaac  Powers  were  nominated  for  regents  of 
the  State  University,  and  James  W.  Dawes 
was  chosen  for  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee, receiving  275  votes  against  136  cast 
for  Charles  O.  Whedon.  Though  this  was 
the  off  year  in  national  politics  the  platform 
wholly  ignored  state  questions  but  eulogized 
Garfield  and  Arthur. 

The  democratic  state  convention  for  1881 
was  held  at  Omaha,  October  13th.  William 
H.  Munger  of  Dodge  county  was  nominated 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  S.  D. 
Brass  of  Adams  and  Dr.  Alexander  Bear  of 
Madison  for  regents  of  the  State  University. 
The  platform  declared  for  free  trade,  honest 
money,  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  state  and  national  affairs,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  the  so-called  Slocumb  law  or 
else  its   unconditional  repeal. 

The  ninth  legislature  convened  in  the  tenth 
special  session  May  2,  1882.  It  finally  ad- 
journed May  24th,  the  thirteenth  day. 

Governor  Nance,  in  his  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, stated  that  the  session  had  been  called 
for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  state  into 
three    congressional    districts ;    to    amend    the 


act  of  March  1,  1881,  regulating  the  duties 
and  powers  of  cities  of  the  first  class;  to  as- 
sign the  county  of  Custer  to  some  judicial 
district;  to  amend  the  law  entitled  "Cities  of 
the  second  class  and  villages" ;  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing the  recent  riots  at  Omaha  and  protecting 
the  citizens  of  the  state  from  domestic  vio- 
lence; to  give  the  assent  of  the  state  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska ;  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the 
special  session.  There  was  legislation  upon 
all  of  these  propositions. 

The  governor  said  that  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  25,  1882,  authorized  the 
election  of  two  additional  representatives  in 
Congress,  to  which  the  state  was  entitled 
under  the  census  of  1880.  He  recited  that  on 
the  9th  day  of  March  he  was  officially  notified 
by  Mayor  James  E.  Boyd,  of  Omaha,  that  a 
formidable  riot  was  in  progress  in  that  city 
and  he  was  requested  by  the  mayor  to  fur 
nish  a  military  force  to  protect  the  people  of 
Omaha  from  mob  violence,  the  civil  authorities 
being  powerless.  On  the  same  day  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  signed  jointly  by  the  mayor 
and  sheriff  of  Douglas  county  alleging  that 
the  civil  authorities  were  powerless  to  pro- 
tect peaceful  laborers  and  that  United  States 
troops  were  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
order.  Another  despatch  of  the  same  purport 
was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  business  men 
of  Omaha.  Thereupon  the  governor  at  once 
placed  the  Nebraska  National  Guards  under 
orders  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  duty,  and  he 
made  a  formal  requisition  upon  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  troops  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing domestic  violence.  The  president  re- 
sponded to  the  requisition  of  the  governor 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  March, 
a  force  of  United  States  troops  and  state 
militia,  numbering  about  600  men,  reached 
Omaha  and  were  placed  under  the  mayor's  or- 
ders. On  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  laborers 
who  had  been  compelled  by  an  infuriated  mob 
to  abandon  work,  resumed  it.  "The  rioters 
were  overawed  by  the  unexpected  display  of 
military  force  but  were  not  subdued.  For 
several  days  their  riotous  demonstrations  con- 
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tinned  and  the  troops,  both  state  and  national 
were  subjected  to  every  form  of  insult  and 
abuse.  The  final  restoration  without  great  loss 
of  life  was  largely  due  to  the  forebearance 
of  the  soldiers  under  the  most  exasperating 
circumstances.  Gradually  the  violence  of  the 
mob  subsided  and  the  troops,  being  no  longer 
required,  were  withdrawn."  The  gov< 
highly  commended  the  soldierly  conduct  of  tin- 
Nebraska  National  Guard  which  was  under 
the  command  of  General  I..  W.  Colby.  Moore 
of  York  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  state  to  establish  the  precedent 
of  making  appropriations  to  pay  the  expense 
of  calling  out  troops  without  making  careful 
inquiries  as  to  its  necessity  and  instructing 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  to  make 
careful  inquiry-  as  to  the  cause  of  the  late 
labor  riot  in  Omaha  and  the  necessity  of 
calling  out  troops  to  establish  peace.  The 
resolution  was  adopted.  The  committee  on 
claims,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  referred, 
reported  that  the  riot  was  of  a  dangerous 
character  and  required  military  interference. 
A  communication  from  Mayor  Boyd  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  500  policemen  could  not 
have  protected  men  at  their  work  and  the 
result  showed  that  500  militia  could  scarcely 
more  than  maintain  their  ground,  and  unless 
the  regular  federal  troops  had  been  present 
there  would  have  been  a  bloody  collision  be- 
tween the  rioters  and  the  militia.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  committee,  Governor  Xancc 
said  that  the  mob  had  driven  laboring  men 
from  their  work  on  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
railroad  grounds,  severely  injuring  some  of 
them,  and  laborers  at  the  smelting  works  had 
been  compelled  to  join  the  rioters.  Many 
business  men  in  the  city  were  terrorized  by 
threats  of  a  boycott,  and  the  city  was  in  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  the  mob.  The  governor 
insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  mili- 
tary force  to  stop  lawless  proceedings  and  to 
enforce  the  right  of  every  individual  to  work. 

The  trouble  centered  in  a  strike  for  I 
wages  by  laborers  on  a  large  grading  enter- 
prise in  the  grounds  of  the  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri railroad  company  at  Omaha,  but  it  sym- 
pathetically extended  to  other  industries.     All 


reasonably    conducted    attempts    to    im] 
labor  conditions  by  methods  of  tin-  kind  are 
now    regarded    as    legitimate,    the 
question   turning  on   the  distinction 

fair  and  unfair  methods.     It  1-  significant  that 
tin-    Omaha    papei  ting   the    Bee,   the 

Lincoln   Journal,   ami   the   state   government 
'.Mir   distinctly   biased   in    favor  of   the   rail- 
road company,  the  Bee  alum-  l;i\  ing  the  • 
side  a  hearing.     That  the  labor  side  was  prob- 
ably guilty  of   improper  violence  is  another 

i if  this  very  grave  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion. 

The  committee  of  the  house  appointed  at 
the  regular  session  to  investigate  charges  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  found  that  in  r< 
to  the  charge  against  J.  C.  Roberts,  member 
of  the  house  from  Butler  county,  th<  ri 
conflict  of  testimony,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Cams  testifying  that  during  the  sixteenth 
session,  Roberts,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
bouse  committee  on  railroads,  made  demand 
upon  him  [Cams]  for  the  sum  of  §5.000  to 
procure  his  [Roberts's]  influence  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  legislation.  Roberts,  on  the 
other  hand,  testified  that  Cams  approached 
him  and  offered  him  $5,000  if  he  would  use 
his  influence  as  a  member  of  the  house  to  as- 
sist the  railroad  companies.  The  testimony 
of  both  men  was  partially  corroborated,  but 
the  committee  was  unable  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  was  telling  the  truth.  The  committee 
said  that  if  the  allegation  of  Cams  was  true, 
then  Roberts  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  ofl 
against  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  that  if  the 
allegation  of  Roberts  was  true  then  Cams  had 
Keen  guilty  of  gross  impropriety  in  n< 
ing  to  report  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
house  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and  there- 
fore deserved  the  censure  of  the  house. 
Tin-  testimony  adduced  was  voluminous  and 

1  to  incriminate  both  the  accused  men  as 
well  as  others  incidentally.  Franse  of  Cum- 
ing county,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that 
tin-  charges  against    Roberts   were   nol 

tabled.      M.Sbane  of    Douglas   offend   a 
stitute  as  foil. 

Wh  '  testimony  it  ap| 

that  Monorali'-  irns,  Lieutenant  G 
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pacity  of  bearer  of  a  proposition  between  the 
high  contracting  parties ;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  J.  C.  Roberts,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  did  not  indignantly  resent 
the  said  proposition  and  report  to  the  house ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Hon.  E.  C.  Cams, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nebraska,  and  Hon. 
J.  C.  Roberts,  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, have  merited  the  solemn  censure  of 
this  House. 

McShane's  substitute  was  lost  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  31  to  32.  After  many  dilatory  mo- 
tions had  been  disposed  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  amended  by  Franse,  finding  that 
the  charges  were  not  sustained,  was  agreed  to. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Political  History  1882-1890  — Tin:   Period  oi  o  Pro- 

cure Reform  Legislation  Culminating  in  the  Populist  Revolution  —  Fii    i  Rail- 
road Commission  —  Three  Cent  Passenger  Rate 


AX  anti-prohibition  convention  was  held 
at  Omaha,  September  11,  1882.  James 
Creighton  of  Omaha  was  president  of  the 
convention  and  C.  A.  Baldwin  of  Omaha, 
Peter  Carberg  of  Lincoln,  James  Donnelly 
of  Ashland,  Gus  Kirkow  of  Fremont, 
James  E.  North  of  Columbus,  constituted 
the  committee  on  resolutions.  Letters  were 
read  from  General  Charles  F.  Mander- 
son  and  J.  Sterling  Morton  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  the  convention.  A 
set  of  the  old  time,  perfunctory  resolutions 
were  adopted,  including  a  declaration  that, 
"We  will  not  support  any  man  for  any  office 
who  will  not  satisfactorily  pledge  himself  to 
oppose  any  and  all  attempts  to  force  upon  the 
people  a  prohibitory  law." 

A  greenback  convention   was  held  in   Lin- 
coln, September  7,  1882.    Levi  Todd  of  Cass 
county  was  chairman.    The  platform  declared 
that  class  legislation  had  exempted  from  tax- 
ation  a   large  amount   of   the  wealth   of   the 
county  in  the  hands  of  the  rich;  denounced 
national  banks,  including  the  well  worn  com- 
plaint that  they  drew  double  interest   u 
the     law;     demanded     that     the     government 
should  issue  all  money,  and  that  it  shoul 
be  legal  tender;  that   freight  tariffs  should  he 
regulated  by  law;  denounced  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  lands  to  private  corporal 
declared  thai   all  important  offices  should  be 
filled  by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  for  equal 
pay    for    equal    labor    for    both    si 
demned  the  action  of  the  last  legislatun 
preventing  the  people  from  expressing  them- 
selves  on   the   temperance   question.     L.   C. 
Pace  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  central 
mittee.      A   committee  of   thirty-five   was   ap- 


pointed to  meet  at  Hastings  September  JTili. 
This  committee  conferred  with  the  antimo- 
nopolist  state  convention,  and  the  two  par- 
ties united  on  a  ticket  and  a  platform.  E. 
P.  Ingersoll  of  Johnson  county,  president  of 
the  State  Farmer.-.'  Alliance,  was  nominated  for 
nor;  D.  B.  Reynolds  of  Hamilton,  for 
lieutenant-governor;  Thomas  |.  Kirth 
Franklin,  for  secretary  of  state;  Phelps  D. 
Sturdevant  of  Fillmore,  for  state  treasurer; 
John  Beatty  of  Wheeler,  for  auditor;  John 
Barnd  of  Buffalo,  for  attorney-general;  J.  J. 
Points  of  Douglas,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction:  Charles  II.  Madcley  of  Adams, 
commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings ; 
Thomas  Bell  of  Otoe,  regent.  1  >r.  S.  Y. 
Moore  of  York  county,  and  Moses  K.  Turner 
of  Platte,  were  nominated  for  members  of 
Congress  in  the  second  and  third  districts  re- 
spectively. Jay  Burrows  and  Edward  Rose- 
water  were  members  of  the  resoltuions  com- 
mits 

'Flu-  Omaha  Bee  of  September  29th  wa 
fiant  against   the  corporation  control  of  the 
republican  party. 

republican   -tate  convention   for 

•naha.  September  20th.    Nathan 
:  county  was  temporary  and 

permanent    chairman    and    I 

hairman  of  the  committee  on  resolul 
The  platform  indulged  only  in  glittering  gen- 
eralitii  •  ring  nothing  specifically.    '  >n  the 

tir-t  ballot  to  nominate  fames  W. 

Saline  county   n 

e  W.  E  muel  .1 

.  John    B,    Dinsm  i  lenry   T. 

22;  W.   J.   Irwin.    18;  Champii 
.   Milton    I.   I  lull 
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nominated  in  a  break-up  on  the  third  bal- 
lot, and  Charles  H.  Gere  for  regent  of  the 
University.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  state  committee. 
There  was  an  open  break  at  this  time  against 
Senator  Van  Wyck  by  the  regulars,  includ- 
ing the  State  Journal.  The  prohibition  con- 
vention met  at  Lincoln,  September  13,  1882. 
Ex-Senator  Thomas  W.  Tipton  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  They 
declared  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  a  pro- 
hibition amendment  and  against  voting  for 
any  candidate  of  either  party  who  did  not 
favor  it.  The  democratic  state  convention  for 
1882  was  held  at  Omaha,  September  14th.  J. 
Sterling  Morton  was  nominated  for  governor ; 
Jesse  F.  Warner  for  lieutenant-governor ; 
Charles  J.  Bowlby,  secretary  of  state ;  Phelps 
D.  Sturdevant,  treasurer;  James  C.  Craw- 
ford, attorney-general ;  Henry  Grebe,  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  buildings ;  C. 
A.  Speice,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  John  M.  Burks,  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  platform  denounced  the  issue  of 
free  passes  to  public  officers  and  demanded 
legislation  against  it,  and  denounced  railroad 
interference  with  political  conventions. 

The  republican  ticket  was  successful  again 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Dawes  received  43,495 
votes  against  28,562  for  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
although  the  latter  ran  about  2,000  votes 
ahead  of  the  general  ticket.  Ingersoll,  the 
antimonopoly  candidate,  received  16,991  votes, 
and  Phelps  D.  Sturdevant,  candidate  for  treas- 
urer on  the  democratic  and  antimonopoly 
tickets,  was  elected,  receiving  46,132  votes 
against  42,021  for  Loren  Clark,  his  republi- 
can opponent.  It  seems  probable  that  a  gen- 
erally successful  combination  of  progressives, 
such  as  that  of  1894,  might  have  been  made, 
though  perhaps  the  Omaha  Bee's  aggressive 
opposition  to  Clark  caused  his  defeat.  Suc- 
cessful insurgency  then  would  have  hastened 
reform  and  avoided  the  revolutionary  radi- 
calism caused  by  inconsistent  delay.  The 
woman  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority,  the  vote  being  25,756  for 
and  50,693  against.  In  the  first  congressional 
district,  Archibald  J.  Weaver,  republican,  re- 
ceived   17,022  votes ;  John   I.   Redick,   demo- 


crat,    12,690 ; 


Gilbert,     antimonopolist, 


3,707.  In  the  second  district,  James  Laird, 
republican,  received  12,983 ;  S.  V.  Moore, 
antimonopolist,  10,012 ;  Harman,  democrat, 
3,060.  In  the  third  district,  Edward  K.  Val- 
entine, republican,  11,284;  Moses  K.  Turner, 
antimonopolist,  7,342 ;  William  H.  Munger, 
democrat,  9,932. 

The  tenth  legislature  convened  in  the  eigh- 
teenth session  and  the  eighth  regular  session, 
January  2,  1883,  and  finally  adjourned  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  the  forty-second  day.  Alfred  N. 
Agee,  lieutenant-governor,  was  president  of 
the  senate,  and  Alexander  H.  Conner  of  Buf- 
falo county  was  temporary  president.  George 
M.  Humphrey  of  Pawnee  county  was  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  senate 
comprised  fifteen  republicans,  eleven  demo- 
crats, five  antimonoplists,  one  greenback,  one 
republican-antimonopolist.  The  house  com- 
prised fifty-two  republicans,  twenty-nine  dem- 
ocrats, eleven  antimonopolists,  four  republi- 
can-antimonopolists,  one  independent  republi- 
can, two  independents,  one  greenback-antimo- 
nopolist.  This  remarkable  variation  illustrat- 
ed a  somewhat  blind  rebellion  against  the  old 
party  allegiance  which  was  to  assume  effective 
form  seven  years  later. 

On  the  first  joint  ballot  for  United  States 
senator  Charles  F.  Manderson  received  6 
votes ;  Alvin  Saunders,  14 ;  Alexander  H. 
Conner,  6 ;  J.  Sterling  Morton,  16 ;  Joseph  H. 
Millard,  13;  John  M.  Thayer,  11;  John  C. 
Cowin,  10;  J.  H.  Stickel,  9;  Charles  H. 
Brown,  7 ;  James  W.  Savage,  5 ;  James  E. 
Boyd,  5.  Cowin  and  Millard  each  command- 
ed one  of  the  two  republican  votes  of  Doug- 
las county.  Charles  F.  Manderson  was 
elected  on  the  seventeenth  ballot,  receiving 
75  votes  against  17  cast  for  James  E.  Boyd, 
democrat ;  14  for  J.  Sterling  Morton,  demo- 
crat; 5  for  Charles  II  Brown,  democrat;  20 
for  J.  H.  Stickel,  antimonopolist.  Stickel  — 
of  Thayer  county — received  all  antimonop- 
oly, greenback,  and  independent  votes  except 
five.  The  democrats  who  ought  then  to  have 
been  making  hay,  as  the  antimonopoly  or  pro- 
gressive sun  was  just  beginning  to  shine,  by 
developing  a  consistent  ar.d  persistent  pro- 
gressive policy,  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
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gave  their  principal  support  to  two  strong,  but 

ultra-conservative  or  reactionary  men  —  J. 
Sterling  Morton  and  James  E.  Boyd;  and  so 
permitted  or  forced  the  over  radical  and  un- 
stable populists  a  lew  years  later  to  reap  the 
ripened  progressive  harvest  which  they  them- 
selves might  have  garnered.  On  the  repub- 
lican side  Douglas  county  had  the  call  from 
the  first.  In  the  sc\cnteen  successive  assaults 
its  four  strongest  aspirants  killed  off  one  an- 
other so  that  the  weakest  took  the  prize.  In 
sixteen  ballots  Cowin.  Millard,  Saunders,  and 
Thayer  held  remarkably  uniform  and  nearly 
equal  support,  .Millard  slightly  leading  and 
Cowin  slightly  at  the  rear.  Eight  was 
derson's  favorite  figure  and  highest,  until  in- 
creased to  ten  on  the  next  to  the  last  ballot. 
In  point  of  deportment,  at  least,  he  was  the 
fittest  among  the  republican  rivals  and  at  least 
their  peer  in  ability.  As  to  the  political  prin- 
ciples and  social  temperament,  he  was  precise- 
ly antipodal  to  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy 
which  already  presented  an  almost  formidable 
front  and  an  ominous  menace  to  the  dominant 
bourbonism  of  both  of  the  old  parties.  While 
Stickel  was  not  the  equal  of  his  principal  op- 
ponents in  ability,  he  was  either  more  consci- 
entious or  more  socially  sympathetic,  or  both, 
than  any  of  them.  Strong  leaders  are  more 
often  prompted  by  and  led  into  progressive 
social  movements  than  they  are  initiators  of 
them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the 
capitol  were  completed,  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  board  of  public  lands  and  buildings 
to  take  bids  for  razing  and  removing  the  "Id 
capitol  from  the  grounds.  The  construction 
of  the  main  part  of  the  new  capitol.  according 
to  plans  already  submitted  by  William  1 1.  Wil- 
cox, at  a  cost  not  exceeding;  $450,000,  was 
authorized.  The  State  Historical  Society  was 
recognized  "as  a  state  institution"  and  $500 
was  appropriated  for  its  maintenance.  The 
counties  of  Brown,  Cherry,  Custer.  I  I 
Wheeler,  Sioux,  and  Loup  were  constituted. 
All  voted  in  1884,  except  Hayes,  which  fol- 
lowed in  1885.  The  old  Ponca  reserve  — be- 
tween the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  n 
to  the  extension  of  the  line  between  rai 
and  range  9,  west  —  was  added  to  Knox  coun- 


ty, the  act  tn  take  effect  when  the  president 

should    declare    the    Indian    title    extinguished 
and  the  voters  pt  the 

addition.      An    act     v,  d     authorizing 

counties  to  adopt  township  organization  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  number  of  judicial  dis- 
tricts was  increased  from  six  -the  number 
fixed  by  the  constitution  and  not  to  be  changed 
before  1880  — to  ten.  The  old  third  district, 
rising  Douglas,  Sarpy,  Washington,  and 
Burt  counties,  was  not  changed  Five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  appropriated  toward  erecting 
the  monument' to  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  in  place  of  the  appropriation  of 
1869,  which  had  not  been  drawn  against  be- 
cause  the  monument  was  not  yet  compli 
The  sum  of  $13,640.50  was  appropriated  tn 
reimburse  the  Nebraska  City  National  bank 
on  account  of  a  judgment  "unjustly  collected" 
by  the  state  for  a  sum  of  money  received  by 
Acting  Governor  William  II.  James  in  behalf 
of  the  state  and  converted  in  lii~  own  use. 
Here  the  legislature  arbitrarily  and  doubtless 
improperly  overruled  the  court;  now  a  com- 
mon complaint  is  heard  against  the  courts  for 
overruling  the  legislatures,  state  and  national. 
A  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  made 
to  John  W.  Pearman  for  "military  services," 
presumably  in  campaigning  against  Indians  as 
a  major  in  the  Second  regiment,  Nebraska 
cavalry,  in  1862.  The  appropriation  was  to 
be  paid  from  a  balance  of  $7,077.55  remain- 
ing of  the  amount  paid  to  the  state  by  the 
United  States  for  expenses  incurred  in  re- 
pelling  Indian  hostilities.  The  sum  of 
$6,824.14   was   appropriated   toward   th< 

of  pro*.  I.    P.  Olive  and  others 

for  murder,  and  William  I.ee  fur  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  and  Tip   I. ante.  John   Kin- 
ind  Henry  Hargraves  fur  murder"   Joint 
uions  were  passed  to  amend  section  4, 
article  3,  of  the  constitutioi  to  tix  the 

salan  h    member   of    the   legislature   at 

$300   for  the   full   term  of   i  in  place 

a  day.  and  increasing  the  length  of  the 
■  ■1    from    forty    t"    sixty    d 
amend  1.  article  •"  provid 

an  elective  board  of  railway  commi 

membi  i  s  from  Nebi 

tu  procure  the 
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tolls  on  railroad  bridges  across  the  Missouri 
river,  so  that  products  might  reach  consumers 
as  cheaply  as  possible ;  demanding  such  action 
by  heads  of  departments  or  legislation  by  Con- 
gress as  would  compel  railroad  companies  to 
take  out  patents  on  land  grants  so  that  they 
might  be  taxed;  demanding  settlement  of  the 
"Kneeval's  Land  Claims"  against  patentee 
settlers.  The  claims  arose  through  a  grant  to 
the  St.  Joseph  &  Denver  railroad  company 
and  many  had  been  rejected.  Congress  was 
urged  to  repeal  the  duty  on  barbed  wire  for 
fencing  and  the  material  from  which  it  was 
made.  The  request  passed  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  2  —  and  the  two  were  farmers. 
The  vote  in  the  senate  for  free  trade  was  28 
to  2.  That  these  two  farmers  and  the  other 
two  direct  dependents  upon  farming  in  Ne- 
braska should  have  voted  to  continue  the  en- 
forced payment  by  the  people  of  Nebraska 
of  an  enormous  gratuity  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  necessity  of  Nebraska  life,  will  now 
seem  strange  to  almost  all  Nebraskans  alike, 
who  have  come  to  resent  the  payment  of  such 
bounties  to  any  manufacturer  whatever. 

Governor  Nance,  in  his  message,  made  the 
statement  that  the  railroad  commission  system 
had  been  adopted  in  about  twenty  states.  He 
referred  especially  to  the  progress  in  regula- 
tion of  railroads  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  It  appeared  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  Illinois  for  1SS1  that  "the 
right  to  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  by 
railroads,  either  by  direct  statutes  or  by  offi- 
cers created  by  law,  is  no  longer  seriously 
questioned."  But  these  hints,  even,  were  in- 
congruous and  premature. 

A  bill  to  create  a  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
31.  The  senate  refused  to  take  it  from  the 
general  file  by  a  vote  of  12  to  12.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  three  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  state  should  be  commissioners,  but  they 
should  employ  secretaries  to  do  the  actual 
work.  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
fix  maximum  freight  rates.  Lyman  H.  Tower, 
a  democrat  and  banker  at  Hastings,  made  a 
minority  report  which  included  all  the  now 
familiar  archaisms  arainst  the  constitutional- 


ity of  the  bill.  Four  bills  prohibiting  the  use 
of  free  railroad  passes  were  introduced  in  the 
senate  and  two  in  the  house.  Four  of  these 
six  bills  sought  to  confine  the  prohibition  to 
officeholders.  Five  bills  for  the  regulation  of 
rates  were  introduced  into  the  senate  and  four- 
teen into  the  house.  One  of  these  was  aimed 
at  sleeping  car  rates.  In  addition,  a  bill  de- 
fining the  liabilities  of  common  carriers,  three 
memorials  to  Congress  affecting  railroads, 
and  one  to  Colorado  and  another  to  Kansas, 
seeking  cooperation  in  procuring  railroad  re- 
form, were  introduced.  All  this  heroic  en- 
deavor resulted  in  the  passage  of  only  three 
memorials  to  Congress. 

According  to  the  message,  the  bids  for  the 
east  wing  of  the  capitol  were  submitted  July 
12,  1881,  as  follows :  Butler  and  Krone,  $98,- 
490;  Robert  D.  Silver,  $86,400;  W.  H.  B. 
Stout,  $96,800.  The  total  cost  of  the  west 
wing  was  $83,178.81 ;  of  the  east  wing, 
$108,247.92.  That  the  contract  was  let  to 
Stout  —  in  July,  1881 — though  far  from  the 
lowest  bidder,  was  a  matter  of  course  and  is 
explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  corrupt  po- 
litical preference.  The  west  wing  was  begun 
in  1879  and  finished  by  the  close  of  1881. 
The  east  wing  was  accepted  by  the  board  of 
public  lands  and  buildings,  December  1,  1882. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1883 
was  held  at  Lincoln  September  26th.  Church 
Howe  was  both  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman.  Manoah  B.  Reese  was  nominated 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  ninth 
ballot ;  Francis  G.  Hamer  was  his  principal  op- 
ponent. Hascall  of  Douglas  county  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  balloting  that 
Lake  was  not  a  candidate  for  renomination 
unless  it  should  occur  that  the  convention 
could  not  agree  upon  any  of  the  candidates 
who  had  been  presented.  This  string  of 
Lake's  pulled  out  mischief  for  Hamer.  On 
the  first  ballot  Reese  had  83  votes,  Hamer  97, 
Edwin  F  .Warren,  of  Nebraska  City,  79.  The 
third  ballot  gave  Hamer  121,  Reese,  92,  War- 
ren, 80 ;  the  sixth,  Hamer  142^,  Reese,  103  J4  ; 
Warren,  103.  On  the  ninth  ballot,  it  being 
apparent  that  Lake  had  absorbed  Warren's 
strength,  Hamer  turned  the  delegates  of  his 
own  county  to  Reese,  whereupon  a  stampede 
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followed  and  Reese's  nomination  was  made 
unanimous.  Milton  J.  Hull  of  Clay  county 
and  John  T.  Mallaieu  of  Buffalo,  were  nom- 
inated for  regents  of  the  University  for  the 
long  term,  and  for  the  short  term,  Jesse  M. 
lliatt  of  Harlan  county  and  Edward  P. 
Holmes  of  Pierce,  in  place  of  Isaac  Powers 
and  L.  B.  Fifield,  who  had  resigned. 

The  platform  favored  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph commission  without  stating  the  method 
of  choosing  it;  demanded  that  all  railroad  land 
grants  not  strictly  earned  be  forfeited;  de- 
clared that  public  lands  must  not  be  monopo- 
lized for  cattle  ranges,  but  left  open  for  set- 
tlers ;  for  a  tariff  so  adjusted  as  to  favor  and 
protect  domestic  industries  and  encourage  im- 
migration of  laborers  to  perform  the  services 
we  need  on  our  own  soil,  paying  tribute  to  our 
own  government,  rather  than  the  importation 
of  products  of  labor  that  is  tributary  to  a  for- 
eign and  perhaps  hostile  government.  This 
tariff  plank  probably  stands  unique  anions 
creations  of  its  kind.  George  W.  E.  Dorsey 
was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee. 

The  democratic  convention  for  1883  was 
held  at  Omaha  August  29th.  James  W.  Sav- 
age was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court;  James  M.  Woolworth  of  Douglas  and 
E.  R.  Daniels  of  .Madison,  regents  for  the  long 
term.  The  platform  was  characteristically  J. 
Sterling  Morton's.  It  declared  that  all  tariff 
taxes  except  to  support  the  government 
"ought  to  be  utterly  abolished" ;  approved  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
in  the  interest  of  good  order,  "but  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
drinks  within  the  state  is  contrary  to  the  fun- 

nental  rights  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  social  and  moral 
conduct."  Such  interference  would  be  neu- 
tralized by  interstate  commerce  sanctioned  by 
the  United  States  constitution.  The  platform 
declared  further:  "Democrats  of  Nebraska 
denounce  all  railroads  within  the  state  which 
elect  or  attempt  to  elect,  influence  or  attempt 
to  influence  delegates  to  political  conventioi 
members  of  the  legislature  and  senators  or 
members   of   Congress.     .     .     We   assert   the 


right  of  the  legislature  l  the  raili 

but   we  deny   the  right 

the  legislature.     We  demand   the  enactment 
of  a   law   which   shall,  under  severe  pen 
forbid  the  issuance  of  or   free  • 

portation  of  any  kind  whatsoever  by  any  rail- 
road in  Nebraska  to  any  person  holding  either 
an  elective  or  appointive  office  or  any  othi 
licial  position  under  the  constitution  or 
laws."  It  commended  Sturdevant,  the  dem- 
ocratic treasurer,  for  voting  to  let  the  capitol 
contract  to  the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest 
bidder  and  condemned  letting  it  to  Stout,  be- 
cause his  leased  convict  labor  competed  with 
free,  honest  labor.  The  bid  of  Robert  D.  Sil- 
ver, a  responsible  builder,  was  $41,1 
under  Stout's. 

Judge  Savage,  with  the  support  of  the  dem- 
ocrats and  antimonopolists  and  of  the  Omaha 
Bee,  received  47,795  votes  against  52,305  cast 
for  Reese.  The  republican  regents  were  elect- 
ed by  far  larger  majorities. 

The  first  republican  convention  of  1 
held  at  Lincoln  May  1st,  was  called  to  order 
by  George  \V.  E.  Dorsey,  chairman  of  the 
state  committee,  and  Edward  K.  Valentii 
Cuming  county  was  temporary  chairman  and 
Ray  Nye  of  Dodge,  temporary  secretary.  The 
temporary  organization  was  made  permanent. 
John  M.  Thurston  of  Douglas  county  ;  Nathan 
arwood,  Lancaster;  John  Jensen,  Fill- 
more; George  A.  Brooks.  Knox,  were  elected 
at  large  to  the  national  convention 
—  Thurston  by  acclamation.  George  W.  Post 
of  York  county  was  chairman  of  the  platform 
committee.  The  resolutions  declared  for  a 
tariff  so  adjusted  as  to  eni  home  in- 

dustries without  being  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple and  denounced  attempts  of  the  democratic 
house  of  representatives  to  make  indiscrimi- 
nate reductions.  The  resolutions  were  char- 
acteristically lacking  in  specific  statement  and 
were  ignored.  A  motion  to 
declare  a  preference  for  Janus  G.  Blaine  as 
a    candidate    fi  tabled    by    a 

vote  <  '".    The  <  toaha  Republican 

was  the  only  prominent  new  the  state 

that  stood  for  Blaine  instructii 

Th' 

to   the  national  o 
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was  held  at  Lincoln  May  22d.  John  McMani- 
gal  of  Lancaster  county  called  the  convention 
to  order,  but,  in  the  great  confusion  which 
arose  in  choosing  between  Miles  Zentmeyer  of 
Colfax  county  and  Beach  I.  Hinman  of  Lin- 
coln county,  for  temporary  chairman  of  the 
convention,  McManigal  lost  control  and  An- 
drew J.  Poppleton  of  Omaha  was  obliged  to 
mount  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly 
and  restore  order.  Zentmeyer  represented  the 
Miller-Boyd  faction  and  Hinman  the  Morton 
faction.  McManigal  decided  that  Zentmeyer 
was  elected  by  the  first  vote,  taken  viva  voce. 
Hinman  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  182  to  96. 
Poppleton  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  which  demanded  vigorous  frugal- 
ity in  every  department  of  the  government,  a 
tariff  limited  to  the  production  of  necessary 
revenues  and  to  bear  upon  articles  of  luxury 
and  prevent  unequal  burdens  upon  labor;  and 
they  declared  that  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  policy  of  federal  administration  was  im- 
perative. If  united,  the  party  would  reelect 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 
The  platform  ignored  state  issues.  The  four 
delegates  at  large  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  James  E.  Boyd,  259 ;  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  241;  W.  H.  Munger,  179;  Tobias 
Castor,  141.  James  E.  North  received  103 
votes  and  George  W.  Johnston,  114.  Dele- 
gates from  the  first  district  elected  George 
P.  Marvin  and  John  A.  Creighton  as  delegates 
to  the  national  convention ;  second  district, 
Robert  A.  Batty,  A.  J.  Rittenhouse;  third  dis- 
trict, Patrick  Fahy,  John  G.  Higgins.  There 
was  sharp  division  between  the  two  factions, 
Morton's  home  delegates  — ■  from  Otoe  coun- 
ty — ■  refusing  to  vote  for  Boyd  and  Boyd  re- 
turning the  compliment.  The  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  hostile  to  Morton,  as  they  were 
again  in  1888,  when  they  shut  him  out  from 
his  usual  place  as  a  member  of  the  platform 
committee  in  the  national  convention. 

The  republican  state  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha  August  27th,  with  Charles  H.  Gere 
chairman.  There  was  opposition,  amounting 
to  "revolt,"  to  the  renomination  of  Dawes  for 
governor,  but  it  was  easily  overcome  before 
the  convention  met  —  illustrating  incidentally 
the  prime  advantage  for  boss  rule  of  the  con- 


vention over  its  successor,  the  primary  election 
plan.  The  platform  declared  that  "we  recog- 
nize as  a  prime  necessity  for  the  unification  of 
our  party  in  Nebraska  ...  a  statute 
regulating  our  railroads  according  to  a  fixed 
principle" ;  and  it  pointed  with  satisfaction  to 
"efforts  of  our  party"  during  the  last  meeting 
of  the  legislature  to  accomplish  this  result. 
This,  however,  was  typical  bourbon  procrasti- 
nation which,  like  French  bourbonism  before, 
waited  until  the  inevitable  reform  came 
through  the  shock  of  inevitable  political  revo- 
lution. The  platform  commended  the  efforts 
of  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
from  Nebraska  to  secure  immediate  issue  of 
patents  to  lands  earned  by  railroads  in  the 
state  under  the  national  land  grants,  with  the 
intent  that  they  should  be  subject  to  taxation. 
There  was  no  declaration  about  money. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha  September  11th,  James  E.  Boyd,  chair- 
man. The  convention  united  with  the  antimo- 
nopolist  party  in  the  distribution  of  the  offices, 
candidates  for  secretary  of  state,  attorney-gen- 
eral, treasurer,  and  two  presidential  electors 
being  conceded  to  the  democrats  and  the  rest 
to  their  partners.  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  for 
the  third  time  nominated  for  governor.  This 
unequal  yoking  together  of  factions,  to  each 
other  so  notoriously  unbelievers,  returned  to 
plague  Morton  when  he  assailed  democratic 
and  populist  fusion  "on  principle"  in  1894. 

Dawes  received  72,835  votes ;  Morton,  57,- 
634 ;  James  G.  Miller,  prohibition,  3,075.  The 
republican  candidates  for  the  offices  of  district 
attorney  were  elected  in  all  of  the  ten  judicial 
districts.  Among  all  the  monopolies  the  re- 
publican party  monopoly  was  still  supreme. 
The  legislative  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  51,959  to  17,766. 
The  executive  amendment  —  for  establishing  a 
railroad  commission  —  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  22,297  to  44,488.  The  contrast  between 
the  treatment  of  these  two  amendments  illus- 
trates the  still  backward  state  of  interest  and 
intelligence  touching  the  railroad  question. 
The  proposition  for  a  railroad  commission  was 
at  least  equally  as  important  as  that  to  extend 
the  session  of  the  legislature.  Both  amend- 
ments lacked  a  constitutional  majority.     The 
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republican  candidates  for  presidential  el 
received  76,912  votes;  the  democratic 

dates,  54,391  :  prohibition,  2,889. 

The  progressive  forces  united  in  all  of  the 
three  congressional  districts  and  by  nominat- 
ing progressive  men  gained  a  moral  victory. 
In  the  first  district  Weaver,  republican,  held 
his  place  only  by  the  slender  margin  of  2 
votes  over  21,669  for  Charles  H.  Brown  of 
Omaha.  In  the  second  district  James  Laird's 
prestige  was  crippled  and  the  standard  ma- 
jority alarmingly  reduced  by  John  H.  Stickel's 
great  vote  of  17,650  to  21.182  for  Laird;  and 
in  the  third  district  George  W.  R.  Dorsey  was 
maimed  for  life  by  the  vote  of  20,671  cast  for 
William  Neville  of  North  Platte,  to  25,985 
for  himself. 

The  eleventh  legislature  convened  in  the 
ninth  regular  session  January  6,  1885.  It 
finally  adjourned  March  5th,  the  forty-third 
day  of  the  session.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Shedd  was  president  of  the  senate  and  Church 
Howe  temporary  president.  The  senate  com- 
prised twenty-five  republicans  and  eight  demo- 
crats ;  the  house  of  representatives,  seventy- 
nine  republicans,  twenty  democrats,  and  one 
independent  —  William  A.  Poynter,  after- 
ward governor  of  the  state.  Allen  W.  Field 
of  Lancaster  county  was  speaker  of  this  body. 
The  governor's  message  disclosed  that  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  state  was  $499,267.35  — 
$449,267.35  in  the  form  of  funding  bonds  due 
April  1,  1897,  and  $50,000  in  grasshopper  re- 
lief bonds  due  March  1,  1885.  It  appears 
from  the  message  that  the  number  of  students 
at  the  State  University  during  the  last  term 
was  282  —  at  the  newly  established  college  of 
medicine,  54 ;  that  a  contract  had  been  let  to 
W.  IF.  B.  Stout  for  the  erection  of  the  main 
building  of  the  capitol  for  the  consideration 
of  $439,187.25;  that  a  draft  for  $500.  repre- 
senting the  appropriation  by  the  last  lej 
ture  toward  the  Lincoln  monument  fund,  had 
been  sent  to  Springfield  ;  that  in  September, 
1883,  $11,746.67  was  received  on  account  of 
the  five  per  cent  sale  of  federal  lands  in  Ne- 
braska ;  in  June,  1884,  $17,495.95,  five  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Pawnee 
reservation;  in  November,  1884.  SIS?  on  ac- 
count of  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  In- 


fo   September,    ;     : 

275. N"  had  been  n 

makin  ;2.     A  bill  pi 

both    ! 

priating  a   half  of   the  sum  ol 
Thomas  I'.  Kennard,  . 

the    same    under    an    al  with 

Governor  Furnas;  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
law   because   the  officers  of   the  tv 
lected  to  sign  it. 

ublican  ivention    fur    lxx5 

was  held  in  Lincoln  '  October  14th.     Lorenzo 
Crounse    pn  ssed  'inn    of    John    M. 

Thayer   fur  temporary  chairman  of  the 
vention  ;  but  Thayer  insisted  that  he  did  not 
dt -ire  the  office,  and  Monn 
<  >toe  county  was  chosen  over  him  by  a  vote 
of  318  to  143.     Ilavward  was  retail 
manent  chairman.     Amasa  Cobb  was  renomi- 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  without 
opposition  and  Charles  II.  Cere  of  Lancaster 
and  Leavitt  Burnham  of  Douglas,  were  nomi- 
nated for  regents  of  the  University  by  accla- 
mation.    James  1..  Caldwell  of  Lancaster  was 
chairman    of    the    committee    on    resolutions, 
which  were  devoted  to  natii 
cept  the  single  declaration  that  if  the  act  of 
the   last   legislature  creating  a   railroad  com- 
mission  with  advisory  powers   fur  regulation 
should  be   found  inadequate,  then  the  party 
stood    pledged    to    sufficiently    amend    it 
resolution  for  a  prohibition  amendment  which 
was    innocently   introduced   was   "rejected   by 
an  overwhelming  vote."     A  resolution  declar- 
ing thai  the  tariff  on  imports  ought  to  : 
duced,  temerariously  introduced  by  Dominic 
I '.    Courtney,  "was  voted  down  enthusiasti- 
cally," in  the  State  Journal's  parlai 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  in  Lin- 
coln October   15th.     In  the  struggle  between 
the  Morton  and  Miller 
chronic  and  acute.   Albert   W.  Crites  of  I 
county    and    of    the    Miller   clan,    v. . 
chairman  over  Alfred  W.  Hazli  e.  by 

18.    Thomas  I  »'Day  of  An- 
inty  introduo  ilution  declar- 

ing that  every  democrat  had  a  right  to  apply 

id  no 
right    to    diet.  leral    ap] 

ments.    This  was  intend 
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Morton,  who  was  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee and  who  had  been  accused  of  using  his 
official  influence  in  procuring  offices  for  his 
friends.  But  Morton  executed  a  great  coup 
by  himself  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1886 
was  held  at  Lincoln  September  29th.  James 
Laird  of  Adams  county  was  temporary  chair- 
man and  Archibald  J.  Weaver  of  Richardson, 
permanent  chairman.  On  the  informal  ballot 
for  governor,  John  M.  Thayer  received  306 
votes;  H.  T.  Clarke,  123;  J.  B.  Dinsmore,  37; 
Leander  Gerrard,  27;  John  H.  MacColl,  47; 
Thomas  Appleget,  13.  After  this  ballot  John 
M.  Thurston  withdrew  the  name  of  Clarke, 
and  Thayer  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
There  had  been  a  general  movement  in  favor 
of  Thayer's  nomination,  partially  due  to  the 
sympathy  and  the  friendship  of  the  old  sol- 
dier element  and  in  part  due  to  the  partiality 
of  the  corporations  for  Thayer,  who  was 
known  to  be  at  least  innocuous. 

The  platform  avoided  state  issues  and  was 
a  studied  and  specious  condemnation  of  the 
democratic  national  administration.  A  mi- 
nority report  by  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  con- 
demning the  state  railroad  commission  and 
demanding  its  abolition,  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty.  A  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  commission,  offered  by 
Edward  Rosewater,  was  safely  referred  to 
the  committee  of  which  Charles  H.  Gere  was 
chairman.  The  then  usual  plank  in  praise  of 
Irish  home  rule,  Gladstone,  and  Parnell  was 
inserted  in  the  platform.  A  resolution  favor- 
ing the  submission  to  the  people  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  importation  of  spirituous, 
malt,  or  vinous  liquors  was  adopted,  after  a 
very  hot  debate,  by  a  vote  of  341  to  189. 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Hastings  October  7th.  It  was  called  to  order 
by  James  E.  North,  chairman  of  the  state 
committee.  General  Milton  M.  Montgomery 
of  Lancaster  county  was  temporary  chairman 
and  Frank  Martin  of  Richardson,  permanent 
chairman.  The  convention  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Boyd-Miller  faction.  G.  E. 
Pritchett  of  Douglas  county  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  which  denounced 


prohibition  and  sumptuary  laws;  insisted  that 
the  next  legislature  should  pass  laws  abolish- 
ing the  present  oppressive  freight  rates  and 
unjust  discrimination,  and  that  Congress 
should  give  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion such  power  as  to  "relieve  the  people  of 
the  agricultural  states  from  the  thralldom  of 
railroad  monopoly."  The  expression  of  sym- 
pathy for  Gladstone,  Parnell,  and  the  Irish 
people  in  the  struggle  for  home  rule  which  was 
to  be  inserted  in  many  subsequent  platforms 
of  both  parties  was  begun  in  this  one.  James 
E.  North,  of  Columbus,  was  nominated  for 
governor  by  acclamation.  There  was  a  fac- 
tional fight  in  the  convention  over  the  manner 
of  choosing  a  state  committee  and  a  mild 
obeisance  to  the  Cleveland  admonition  against 
offensive  partisanship  in  a  letter  sent  by 
Stephen  H.  Calhoun.  He  had  been  appointed 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  so,  out  of 
respect  to  the  president's  views,  he  had  re- 
frained from  attending  the  convention. 

The  twelfth  legislature  met  in  the  tenth 
regular  session  January  4,  1887,  and  finally 
adjourned  March  31st,  the  sixty-second  day 
of  the  session.  The  senate  comprised  twenty- 
five  republicans  and  eight  democrats';  the 
house,  seventy-one  republicans,  twenty-eight 
democrats,  and  one  independent.  George  D. 
Meiklejohn  of  Nance  county  was  elected 
temporary  president  of  the  senate  and  N.  V. 
Harlan  of  York  was  speaker  of  the  house. 

Governor  Dawes  stated  in  his  message  that 
the  $50,000  relief  bonds  which  matured 
March  1,  1885,  had  been  paid  from  the  sink- 
ing fund,  leaving  a  state  indebtedness  of 
$449,267.35  in  the  form  of  twenty-year  eight 
per  cent  bonds  maturing  April  1,  1897,  and 
incurred  before  the  restriction  of  the  indebt- 
edness to  $100,000  in  the  constitution  of  1875. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  original 
amount  of  these  bonds  had  been  paid.  The 
assessed  value  of  the  state  in  1885  was  $133,- 
418,699.83,  an  increase  of  $9,802,812.98  since 
1884.  In  1886  it  had  increased  to  $143.- 
932,570.51.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  state 
purposes  for  1885  was  seven  and  twenty-nine 
fortieths  mills  and  in  1886  seven  and  five- 
eighths  mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation.  A 
census  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Febru- 
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ary  9,   1885,  which  appropri;  sum  of 

$50,000  therefor.  The  work  had  been  done 
under  the  superintendency  of  '  I.ane, 

the  total  cost  being  $39,774.35,  of  which  the 
federal  government  paid  S.U.759.12  for 
prompt  and  accurate  reports,  leaving  S5.015.23 
as  the  actual  cost  to  the  state.  There  is  irony 
in  the  statement  of  the  governor  that,  "The 
original  returns  of  enumeration  and  other 
original  reports  have  been  deposited  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
as  required  by  law."  These  reports  were  sub- 
sequently hurned  by  carelessness  or  otherwise, 
so  that  there  is  no  record  of  their  important 
data  available  except  fragmentary  statements 
in  the  newspapers. 

The  legislature  authorized  a  recount  of  the 
vote  on  the  legislative  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution which  resulted  in  counting  it  in.  The 
counties  of  Arthur,  Grant,  McPherson,  and 
Thomas  were  constituted.  The  act  providing 
a  charter  for  metropolitan  cities,  meaning 
Omaha,  flouted  the  important  principle  of 
Inane  rule  by  giving  to  the  governor  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  members  of  the  fire  and 
police  board,  the  mayor  being  the  fifth  mem- 
ber, ex  officio.  The  "Nebraska  Industrial 
Home"  was  authorized,  the  government  to  be 
under  trustees  of  the  "Woman's  Associate 
Charities  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,"  and  $15.- 
000  was  appropriated  for  the  site  and  build- 
ings. A  "Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  and  In- 
dustrial Statistics"  was  established,  the  com- 
missioner to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year. 
"An  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane  of  Ne- 
braska" was  established  at  Hastings  on  con- 
dition that  not  less  than  160  acres  of  kind 
should  be  donated  for  the  purpose;  and  $75,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  buildings.  "The 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Pharmacy"  was  es- 
tablished to  consist  of  the  attorney-general, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  buildings.  The 
office  of  the  state  inspector  of  oils  was  estab- 
lished, carrying  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

The  act  of  1885  fixing  classified  pas-, 
rates  at  three  cents,  three  and  one-half  a 
and   four  cent-  per  mile  was  am  es- 

tablishing a  general  rate  of  tl  mile. 

This  was  an  important  manifestation  of  a  vital 


opinion    touchii 

An   act   w 

railroad    corns 

"board  of  transportation."    The  Hatch  bill,  a 

law  of  Congre->  which  appropr 

a  year   fur  carryin  perimenl 

was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  . 

sity ;  and  the  organization  of  the  university 

battalion  v  d  "Universitj  I 

The  republican   state  convention   for 
was  held  at  Lincoln  October  5th.    Luther  W. 
irn   of   Washington   county   was   tempo- 
rary chairman  and  George  D.  Meiklejohn  of 
Nance    county,    pcrmar  nnan.      Judge 

Oliver  P.   Mason,  in  his  characteristic   vein, 
presented  Samuel   Maxwell   for  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  and  he  was  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot.     Dr.  B.  B.  Davis  of  Red  Willow 
county  and  Dr.  George  Roberts  of  Knox,  were 
nominated  for  regents  of  the  University.     1 1 
C.  Andrews  of  Buffalo  county  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions.     The  plat- 
form   expressed    confidence    in    the    existing 
board  of  transportation,  but  favored  an  i 
ive  commission.    It  declared  that  it  was  gross- 
ly unjust   that    Nebraska   should   pay   1. 
of  transportation  than  Iowa.  Minn, 
and    Dakota.      There  were   no  other  declara- 
tions on  state  questions.    The  usual  approval 
of  the  struggle   for  Irish  home  rule  wa 
pressed  and  Omaha  was  favored  for  the  next 
republican  national  convention.     A  resolution 
introduced  by  Oliver  P.  Mason  declaring  that 
if  the  state  supreme  court  should  decide  that 
the   legislature   had   not   conferred    upon    the 
board  of  transportation  i  \]\  maximum 

freight   charges  the  governor  ought  to  call  a 
special   session   for  the   puq^ose  of  don 
was   debated   fiercely   until    daylight    when    it 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  2  '■     A  pro- 

hibition   submission    resolution    wa 
also. 

The    democratic    convention    was    held    at 
Omaha  October   11th.     Miles   Zentme) 

mnty  was  temporary  and  pei 
chairman.     Thorn. 

ty  was   nominated   for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  and  Fred  I..  1  Ian 
■ 
sity.     The  platform  a: 
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ministration ;  made  a  somewhat  hazy  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  tariff  reform;  called  for  strin- 
gent legislation  against  railroad  discrimina- 
tion, demanding  that  "higher  rates  for  freight 
and  passengers  must  not  be  tolerated  in  Ne- 
braska than  are  charged  in  other  states  simi- 
larly situated."  As  in  the  republican  plat- 
form, there  was  a  sympathetic  declaration  for 
Gladstone,  Parnell,  and  Irish  home  rule.  The 
last  prison  contract  bill  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture was  condemned,  as  also  Governor  Thayer 
for  signing  it.  The  platform  was  drafted  by 
O'Day  of  the  committee  and  George  E. 
Pritchett  of  Omaha.  The  republican  ticket 
was  successful  at  the  election.  Maxwell  re- 
ceived 86,725  votes;  O'Day,  56,548;  Joseph 
W.  Edgerton,  labor  candidate,  2,653 ;  E.  S. 
Abbott,  prohibitionist,  7,359.  Republican 
candidates  in  the  twelve  judicial  districts  were 
all  successful  except  two  in  the  third  —  George 
W.  Doane  and  Eleazer  Wakeley,  democrats, 
being  elected. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1888 
was  held  at  Lincoln  August  23d.  Judge  Aaron 
Wall  of  Sherman  county  was  elected  tempo- 
rary chairman,  receiving  395  votes  against 
273  cast  for  A.  E.  Cady  of  Howard  county. 
The  temporary  organization  was  made  per- 
manent. Governor  Thayer  was  renominated 
without  opposition,  and  a  resolution  favoring 
the  submission  of  a  prohibition  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  378 
to  197.  Lucius  D.  Richards  of  Dodge  county 
succeeded  Meiklejohn  as  chairman  of  the 
state  committee.  The  declarations  of  the  plat- 
form were  almost  all  devoted  to  national  ques- 
tions, among  them  a  denunciation  of  capital 
organized  in  trusts  —  but  it  professed  to  ap- 
prove the  acts  of  the  railway  commission  and 
promised  to  carry  out  the  correction  of  all 
evils.  The  repeated  approval  of  the  railroad 
commission  by  republicans  was  self-stultify- 
ing because  the  general  want  of  public  confi- 
dence which  was  soon  to  result  in  its  aboli- 
tion was  all  along  apparent.  The  democratic 
national  administration  was  denounced  "for 
its  effort  to  destroy  the  bimetallic  system  of 
currency  and  restore  the  single  gold  standard 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  importers  and  money 
lenders." 


The  democratic  convention  was  held  at  Lin- 
coln August  29th.  Matt  Miller  of  Butler 
county  was  temporary  and  permanent  chair- 
man. John  A.  McShane  was  nominated  for 
governor  by  acclamation  and  was  pressed  into 
acceptance  much  against  his  own  wishes.  A 
large  element  of  the  convention  preferred  that 
he  should  become  a  candidate  for  Congress 
again.  Andrew  J.  Sawyer  of  Lancaster 
county  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  platform  declared  that  the 
state  was  overrun  by  a  band  of  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives who  intimidated  peaceful  citizens ; 
that  republicans  were  responsible  for  this 
abuse  and  laws  preventing  it  were  demanded. 
The  Mills  tariff  bill  was  approved,  and  Laird 
and  Dorsey,  members  of  Congress,  were  de- 
nounced for  voting  against  free  lumber  and 
free  salt.  The  regular  Parnell  and  Gladstone 
plank  was  inserted.  In  the  Herald's  phrase, 
"The  anti-prohibition  plank  elicited  a  roar  of 
approval  that  made  several  republican  audi- 
tors perceptibly  shiver."  The  platform  de- 
manded reform  of  railroad  rates ;  attacked  the 
republican  creature  known  as  a  "trust" ;  fa- 
vored an  elective  railroad  commission  and 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  In  the  cam- 
paign the  Omaha  Herald  made  the  most  of 
the  temporary  lapse,  of  the  republicans  to  pro- 
hibition. It  declared  that  "there  are  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  in  Nebraska  driven  here 
by  the  prohibition  which  threw  a  pall  over  the 
prosperity  of  Iowa.  There  are  five  thousand 
of  these  people  in  Omaha  alone."  These  were 
of  the  thriftiest  and  most  law-abiding  class. 
"In  the  hope  of  catching  the  prohibition  vote 
the  republicans  of  Nebraska  have  consented  to 
the  exact  course  which  was  the  initial  step  in 
Iowa.  .  .  They  think  there  is  no  danger 
that  a  sumptuary  law  will  result,  but  there  is." 
The  vote  for  republican  candidates  for  presi- 
dential electors  was  about  108,000;  for  demo- 
cratic candidates  about  80,500.  John  M. 
Thayer,  republican  candidate  for  governor,  re- 
ceived 103,983 ;  John  A.  McShane,  democrat. 
85,420;  George  E.  Bigelow,  prohibitionist, 
9,511;  and  David  Butler,  labor  candidate, 
3,941. 

The  thirteenth  legislature  met  in  the  elev- 
enth   regular    session    January    1,    1889,    and 
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finally  adjourned  .March  30th,  the  sixty- 
seventh  day.  The  senate  contained  twenty- 
republicans  and  six  democrats.  Politics 
was  nominally  clean-cut  in  this  legislature, 
there  being  no  hybrid  factions;  but  it  w; 
result  of  a  calm  which  preceded  the  storm 
soon  to  break.  A  diminishing  number  of 
democrats  was  ominous  of  the  real  alignment 
of  1890.  George  D.  Meiklejohn,  lieutenant- 
governor,  was  president  of  the  senate, 
Church  Howe,  temporary  president.  The 
house  contained  seventy-nine  republicans, 
twenty  democrats,  and  one  union  laboritc. 
John  C.  Watson  of  Otoe  county  was  speaker. 

Governor  Thayer,  in  his  message,  alluded 
to  the  opposition,  expressed  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Leese  in  his  report,  to  the  passage  of  the 
pending  hill  in  Congress  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  to  the  United  States.  The  only 
fair  method  was  to  declare  the  company  in- 
solvent and  sell  the  road,  and  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska should  control  it.  The  governor  of 
course  opposed  this  view  in  a  long  argument. 
He  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  an  elective  railroad  com- 
mission, declaring  that  rates  in  Nebraska  must 
be  no  higher  than  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  other 
states,  and  that  the  "commission  should  have 
full  power  over  the  question  of  rates.  He  had 
appointed  two  democrats  and  two  republicans 
as  members  of  the  Omaha  fire  and  police  com- 
mission.  A  great  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised 
against  them  by  bad  element  and  the  city, 
council  but  they  had  given  the  city  the  best 
force  and  police  government  it  had  ever  had. 
The  supreme  court  had  sustained  the  law. 
The  counties  of  Box  Butte,  Grant,  Perkins, 
Roclc,  and  Thomas  had  been  organized  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  Banner,  1  >euel,  Scott's 
Bluff,  and  Kimball  would  complete  their  or- 
ganization by  January  15th.  The  reacti> 
spirit  of  this  legislature  as  well  as  the  omi- 
nous fact  that  there  was  a  strong  minority  in 
it  determined  upon  effective  railroad  legisla- 
tion, is  illustrated  by  the  tone  of  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Isaac  M.  Raymond  and  its 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  senate. 

Laws  were  passed  constituting  Hooker  and 
Thurston  counties;  changing  the  liquor  li 


commissioners  of   cities  of   the  met 

and  an  i  rd  in  cities  of  thi 

-more  than  J5.IKH)  and  less  than  SO.000 
al!!   lice;  rpor- 

'tlioritics"  under  the  old  law;  inter; 
ing  section  20,  chapter  50,  making  tl. 
-ion  of  liquors  without  iption 

thai  the}  I  the  law ; 

in  21  providing  that  at  a  bearing  the 
magistrate  might  order  the  destruction  of  the 
liquors.     Section  22  provided  that  after  the 
idant    should    be    acquitted    on    a    hearing 
the  liquor  should  be  returned  to  him,  but  if 
!   guilty   he   should   pay   a   tine  and 

ible  attorney's  fee.  Other  laws 
to  compel  trains  to  stop  at  crossi 
for  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  for 
manufactured  in  the  state  from  beets,  sor- 
ghum, or  other  sugar  canes  or  plants  grown 
within  the  state;  taxing  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  used  within  the  state  but  not  owned  by 
corporations  within  the  state;  appropriating 
$5,000  for  beautifying  the  capitol  groum 

pended  under  a  landscape  gardener;  con- 
stituting the  first  Monday  in  September  a.  holi- 
day known  as  "I.  "  Three  :r 
ments  to  the  constitution  were  submitted;  one 
providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  another  to 
lie  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  from  three  to  five,  .and  the  third  fixing 
the  salary  of  the  judges  at  $3,500  and  of  dis- 
trict '  $3,000.  Senate  File  9.  submit- 
ting an  amendment  providing  for  an  elective 
d  of  railroad  commissioners,  and  Senate 
File  238,  for  an  appointed  board,  were  m. 
the  merger  —  S.  F.  238  —  providing  for  three 

'rd  by  the  govern- 
d  confirmed  by  tl-  rm  of 

28  to   1.  but   it   -ot  no  farther  than  tl 
reading  in  the  house,  where  it  ■■  litely 

with  all 

of    til' 

The  prohibition  amendment  was  as  foil 
•'The  manufai 
of  intoxicating  liqu 
ever  prohibited   in   this 
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of  this  provision."  It  passed  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  11,  and  the  house  by  60  to  38. 
Thus  democrats  were  solidly  on  the  negative 
side  and  republicans  were  seriously  divided  — 
which  portended  defeat.  Cady  offered  an  ad- 
ditional proposition  as  follows :  "The  manu- 
facture and  sale  and  keeping  for  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage  shall  be  li- 
censed and  regulated  by  law."  This  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  58  to  40;  and  in  the  senate 
by  23  to  10;  substantially  the  same  members 
who  had  voted  for  the  original  proposition 
sustaining  it.  Whichever  part  of  the  dual 
amendment  might  be  adopted  would  be  section 
27,  article  I  of  the  constitution. 

Charles  F.  Manderson  was  elected  United 
States  senator  on  the  first  separate  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 76  votes  in  the  house  against  21  for 
John  A.  McShane  and  one  for  J.  Sterling 
Morton ;  and  27  in  the  senate  against  6  for 
McShane. 

The  republican  convention  for  1889  was 
held  at  Hastings  October  8th.  J.  W.  Bixler 
of  Lincoln  county  was  temporary  and  per- 
manent chairman.  The  question  whether  in- 
structions of  a  county  convention  that  its 
delegates  should  fill  vacancies  should  overrule 
a  proxy  —  shutting  out  Patrick  O.  Hawes  of 
Douglas  —  raised  pandemonium  in  which 
Bixler  collapsed,  Church  Howe  taking  his 
place.  T.  L.  Norval  of  Seward  county  was 
nominated  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
over  Manoah  B.  Reese  by  a  vote  of  545  to 
269.  Charles  H.  Morrill  of  Polk  and  J.  L. 
H.    Knight    of    Custer,    were    nominated    for 


regents  of  the  University.  Lucius  D.  Rich- 
ards was  retained  as  chairman  of  the  state 
committee.  The  platform  contained  no  ref- 
erence to  state  issues  and  was  composed  of 
glittering  generalities  referring  to  corporations. 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha  October  15th.  Andrew  J.  Poppleton 
was  temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  John 
H.  Ames  of  Lancaster  county  was  nominated 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  W.  S. 
McKenna  of  Adams  and  E.  W.  Hess  of 
Platte,  for  regents.  Dr.  Luther  J.  Abbott  of 
Fremont  unjustly  attacked  Senator  Manderson 
for  drawing  a  pension  and  yet  being  able  to 
get  a  nice  insurance  policy  from  a  leading  com- 
pany. J.  Sterling  Morton  was  chairman  of 
the  platform  committee  and  William  J.  Bryan 
was  also  a  member  of  it.  The  resolutions  de- 
nounced the  protective  policy  of  the  republican 
party  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  a  purely 
agricultural  commonwealth ;  protested  against 
appropriations  to  irrigate  desert  lands,  there 
being  already  enough  arable  land  to  glut  the 
home  market  for  nearly  all  farm  products  ;  de- 
nounced the  sugar  bounty  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature;  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  substitution  of  land  or  money  for 
private  corporations  and  declared  that  a  well 
regulated  license  law  was  the  best  solution  of 
the  liquor  question. 

A  union  labor  convention  endorsed  John  H. 
Ames,  democratic  candidate,  for  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  nominated  William  Blakely 
and  Omer  M.  Kem  for  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


The  Populist  Revolution  — The  Strangled  State  I'.i  i  Iontest  of  1890-1891  —  De- 

ikat   of   the    Prohibition    Amendment  —  ]' 

1890  to  1892  —  1.1...  s  of  1891  and  1893  —  Election  of  William  V. 

Allen,  Populist,  for  United  States  Senator— Impeachment  of 

State  Officers 


Tl  I  E  populist  revolution  broke  out  with 
great  force  in  1890.  The  Alliance,  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Lincoln  and  the 
organ  of  the  new  movement,  printed  a  mani- 
festo signed  by  J.  M.  Thompson,  secretary  of 
the  State  Alliance,  and  also  signed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  urging  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  calling  of  a  convention  and  for  fixing  the 
ratio  of  representation. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1890,  John  II.  Powers, 
president,  and  J.  M.  Thompson,  secretary,  and 
Jay  Burrows,  chairman  of  the  state  executive 
committee,  issued  a  statement  that  "originally 
a  call  was  issued  by  the  Alliance  men  of 
several  counties  for  a  distinctively  Alliance 
convention.  This  not  being  thought  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  and  it  being 
feared  that  such  a  convention  might  disrupt 
the  Alliance,  its  promoters  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw  their  call,  and  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  petition  for  tin-  People's  Indepen- 
dent convention  was  sent  out."  The  new- 
manifesto  stated  that  "while  the  state  Alliance 
is  not  a  political  party,  its  objects  are  political 
reform."  It  stated  that  the  Alliance  had  70,- 
000  members  in  Nebraska,  and  that  20,000 
men  had  pledged  themselves  to  support  the 
ticket. 

Tin-  Alliance  of  July  12th  pointed  out  that 
the  Omaha  Republican  had  suddenly  flopped 
to  prohibition  ;  so  that  between  that  organ 
the  Bee,  which  was  violently  opposed  t"  | 
hibition.  voters  might  be  caught   coming  and 
going.     The    railroads    were    straining    even- 


nerve  to  make  prohibition  the  main  i-sue  to 
divert  attention  from  themselves.  In  the 
same  issue  was  publish  i  if  typical  i 

lutions  adopted  by  the  South  Platte  Alliance 
They  demanded  the  immediate  restoration  of 
silver  to  its  legal  tender  function  and  its  free 
and  unlimited  coinage;  government  ownership 
of  railroads  to  be  operated  at  actual  cost  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people:  endorsed  the  pro- 
I  of  Senator  Stanford  to  loan  money  on 
real  estate  at  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent  per 
annum:  declared  that  the  government  should 
issue  paper  money  direct  to  the  people  :  pli 

S   to   support   for  any  legislative  or 
ressional    office   only   members   ■>:'    their 
order  and  whose  record  showed  them  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  labor:  demanded   that   tl 
porta:  immediately  reduced  I 

respond  with  Iowa  rat  red  the 

tion   of  the   Australian'  ballot   and   the  pro- 
on  amendment:  at  red  that  under 

existing    licet  m     farm 

>rt    the  cities.     This   last   com- 
plaint 

tion  campaign  of  Plfl;  but  it  could  not 
logical  analy 
Tin-  people's  independent  i 

r  the  third  district  was  made  • 
one  <\  raemtx  i 

n    of   the    Alliance.    Knight 
inions.    and 
■ 
of  such  classes  being  entitli 

The  call    fur  the  I. a;  iunty 

convention  ntation 
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every  precinct,  but  it  had  been  calculated  on 
the  strength  of  the  farmers',  trades,  and  labor 
organizations.  The  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Beulah  Alliance  stated  that  J.  F.  Dietz, 
an  extensive  dealer  in  lumber,  had  tried  to 
stop  Alliance  agents  at  Clarks  from  buying  it 
at  wholesale  rates  and  he  appealed  to  the  Ne- 
braska Lumber  Dealers'  Association  for  pro- 
tection. The  independent  convention  of  Fill- 
more county  declared  that  license  moneys 
should  go  to  counties  instead  of  cities  or 
towns ;  that  all  property  should  be  assessed  at 
its  full  value  and  that  the  mortgage  or  note 
indebtedness  should  be  subtracted  from  the 
assessed  value.  The  Alliance  of  July  26th  ad- 
vised, as  a  matter  of  policy,  against  inserting 
a  prohibition  plank  in  the  state  platform ;  and 
thus  early  the  imperious  and  doughty,  but 
faithful  editor  —  Burrows  —  was  obliged  to 
castigate  Craddock  for  recreancy  in  making  a 
row  about  unfair  apportionment  in  the  call  for 
the  convention,  though  he  had  joined  Burrows 
in  signing  it. 

The  people's  independent  state  convention 
met  at  Lincoln  July  29,  1890.  It  was  called  to 
order  by  John  H.  Powers  of  Hitchcock  county, 
president  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance.  Allen 
Root  of  Douglas  county  was  temporary  and 
permanent  chairman,  and  Charles  M.  May- 
berry  of  Pawnee  was  temporary  and  perma- 
nent secretary  of  the  convention.  John  H-. 
Powers  was  nominated  for  governor ;  William 
H.  Dech  of  Saunders,  lieutenant-governor; 
Charles  M.  Mayberry,  Pawnee,  secretary  of 
state;  Jacob  V.  Wolfe,  Lancaster,  treasurer; 
Joseph  W.  Edgerton,  Douglas,  attorney-gen- 
eral ;  John  Batie,  Wheeler,  auditor ;  W.  F. 
Wright,  Nemaha,  commissioner  of  public  lands 
and  buildings ;  A.  D'Allemand,  Furnas,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Charles  H. 
Van  Wyck  was  the  principal  competitor  of 
Powers  for  the  governorship,  receiving  390 
votes  to  474  for  Powers.  At  the  close  of  the 
state  convention  Van  Wyck  was  nominated 
unanimously  for  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
first  district,  but  he  declined  the  secondary 
honor. 

The  platform  declared  that  our  financial 
system  should  be  reformed  by  the  restoration 
of  silver  to  its  old  time  place  in  our  currency 


and  its  free  and  unlimited  coinage  on  an 
equality  with  gold,  and  by  increasing  money 
circulation  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $50 
per  capita.  All  paper  issues  necessary  to  se- 
cure that  amount  should  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment alone  and  be  full  legal  tender.  Land 
monopolies  should  be  stopped  either  by  limi- 
tation of  ownership  or  graduated  taxation. 
Public  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs  and  the  reduction  of  freight 
rates  in  Nebraska  to  the  Iowa  level ;  reform 
of  the  tariff;  eight  hours  a  day  for  labor  ex- 
cept in  agriculture,  and  the  Australian  ballot 
were  demanded.  The  temperance  question 
was  judiciously  dodged  in  accordance  with  the 
admonition  of  the  party  organ,  which  held 
that  it  was  not  a  practicable  issue  at  that  time. 
Prompted  partly  by  fear  of  the  populist  up- 
rising and  partly  by  an  independent  reform 
spirit,  a  group  of  republicans  assembled  at 
the  Capital  Hotel  in  Lincoln  on  the  27th  of 
March  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  action. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Daniel  M.  Nettle- 
ton  of  Clay  county,  Charles  K.  Keckley  of 
York,  William  Leese  (attorney-general)  of 
Lancaster,  J.  R.  Sutherland  of  Burt,  and  J.  R. 
Ballard  of  Fillmore,  reported  an  address  which 
asseverated  that  "the  time  has  come  when  an 
earnest  protest  should  be  made  against  the 
domination  of  corporate  power  in  the  repub- 
lican party"  and,  in  support  of  this  bold 
avowal,  that  in  the  convention  of  1889  "the 
railroad  managers,  by  the  aid  of  286  proxies, 
made  good  their  threat  and  defeated  Judge 
Reese  for  renomination  as  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  railroad  company  and  the 
railroad  attorneys,  division  superintendents, 
roadmasters  and  section  bosses,  by  passes  and 
other  means,  induced  many  county  delegations 
to  violate  the  instructions  of  their  county  con- 
ventions in  favor  of  Judge  Reese"  ;  that  "a  part 
of  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  are  being  used 
to  subsidize  the  public  press" ;  and  that  there 
were  many  more  outrages  of  the  sort  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The  ad- 
dress called  a  mass  convention  to  meet  in  Lin- 
coln on  the  20th  of  May.  The  convention 
duly  assembled  and  seventy  republicans  signed 
a  test  of  good  faith. 
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The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
viewed  "with    alarm    the    intense    discontent 
among  republican  voters  of  the  state,  chiefly 
due  to  the  mischievous  and  demoralizing  inter- 
ference of  corporations,"  and  demanded  that 
they  should  go  out  of  politics ;  denounced  rail- 
road passes  distributed   for  political  purposes 
as  a  species  of  bribery  and  demanded  their 
prohibition  under  severe  penalties ;  demanded 
the  enactment  of  a  maximum  railroad  rate  bill, 
inasmuch  as  the  state  board  of  transportation 
had  failed  to  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
it;    the   national    convention    of    1888   having 
pledged  the  republican  party  to  a  reduction  of 
import  duties,  "as  republicans  we  request  our 
delegates  in  congress  to  oppose  the  McKinley 
bill  in  its  present  form."     The  last  resolution 
provided  for  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  draft  an 
address  and  to  urge  the  republican  state  com 
mittee  to  fix  the  date  of  the  state  convention 
not  later  than  July  8th  and  from  which  prox- 
ies should  be  excluded.     The  call  for  the  con- 
vention yielded  to  the  anti-proxy  demand,  but 
conserved  its  dignity  by  .fixing  the  date  of  the 
convention  at  July  23d,  thus  disregarding  the 
letter  but  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  specific 
demand  for  an  early  convention.     Mr.  Rich- 
ards,  chairman   of   the   state  committee,  was 
also  to  be  the  convention's  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor.    In   the  meantime  the  insurgent  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
regular    state    committee    where    differences 
were  formally  adjusted. 

On  the  24th  of  May  Governor  Thayer  cre- 
ated great  consternation  in  the  republican 
party  and  general  disapproval  by  issuing  a  call 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
vene on  the  5th  of  June.  The  objects  of  the 
session  were  to  pass  a  maximum  railroad  rate 
law  and  h  the  board  of  transportation, 

to  adopt  the  Australian  ballot,  and  to  consider 
and  give  expression  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  cum  1  of  the  free  coin- 

age of  silver.  It  was  rather  vociferously  al- 
leged in  some  quarters  that  this  surprising 
coup  was  due  to  Church  Howe's  cunning  and 
his  influ  vcrnor  exercised  with 

some  ulterior  personal  motive.  But  the  blame 
—  for  the  mow  was  generally  condemned  — 
was  probably  placed  at  Howe's  door  I 


teral  principles,  that  was  at  least  an  ap- 
propriate or  natural   place   for  it.     The 

I  d  upon   for  I 
improbable  that  this  conditioi  n  impor- 

tant, if  not  the  governin 
plied  b)  the  astute  part)  mat 

political   disquietu  d   in   him  a 

childlil  to  make  a  master  stroke;  and 

it  would  lie  a  natural  impulse  or  part  of  the 
game  to  keep  his  project  a  secret  until  it 
suddenly  sprung,  As  a  sensation-monger  the 
call  must  have  fully  nut  the  governor's  fond- 
est expectations;  but  a  prompt  anil  positive 
outburst  of  public  disapproval,  ami  especially 
from  men  and  interests  whom  be  could  not 
ured  his  brilliant  rocket  in  it- 
upward  flight  and   forced   from  him  a  p 

the  end  i  if  a    ■■  1 1 '    which  brought  it 
down  truly  like  a  stick.     Tl  e  did 

not,  however,  change  the  governoi 
for  the  public  saw  that  he  had  merely  slipped 
ading  strings.     The  question  was  deri- 
sively asked  by  the  opposition  why  the  l< 
aire,  which  so  lately  bad  conspicuously  r< 
act  the  proposed  laws  in  a  regular 
sion,  could  be  expected  to  pass  them  in  a 
cial  session.    The  governor  chose  jn  as 

reasons  for  his  act  of  revocation,  which  was 
I  May  31st,  that  many  members  had  be- 
disqualified  and   thai   several   vacancies 
had  actually  occurred  which,  according  to  the 
statute,  would  have  to  be  Idled  by  special 
tions  before  a  special  session  could  be  lawfully 
The   Omaha   Republican    insisted   that 
the  party  could  not  properly  '  d   for 

the  governor's  "exhibition  of  puerility,"  and 
more  than  hinted  that  he  had  n  the 

real  reasons  for  the  recall  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  issued.     The  B  I  that  the 

>  nor  had  mad'  l  rioii-  mi-take  :  but 

it    commended    hi>    wisdom    in    rectifying    the 

mistake,   alleging   that   public   sentiment 

rwhelmingly  opposi 
It  declared  that  "the  jubil  hibited  by 

the  leading  democi  noverthepri 

I 
fort  to  counteract  the  sentiment  in 
m  was  in  itself  a  very  tangil 
for  the  |  This  journal  did 
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not  oppose  the  proposal  of  the  call  that  the  leg- 
islature should  urge  Congress  to  provide  more 
money  and  for  free  coinage  of  silver  or  for 
the  enactment  of  a  maximum  freight  rate  law, 
but  it  contended  that,  confronted  with  full 
local  and  national  tickets  and  three  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  voters  ought  not  to 
be  further  puzzled  by  a  new  imported  ballot. 

The  republican  state  convention  was  held  at 
Lincoln  July  23d.  Lucius  D.  Richards  of 
Dodge  county  was  nominated  for  governor  on 
the  third  formal  ballot,  receiving  447  votes 
against  219  for  John  H.  MacColl  of  Dawson 
county,  and  143  for  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Mercer  of 
Douglas.  On  the  informal  ballot  John  M. 
Thayer  received  139  votes ;  Manoah  B.  Reese, 
29;  Thomas  J.  Majors,  41;  Samuel  D.  Mer- 
cer, 47.  Charles  E.  Magoon  of  Lancaster 
county  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions. The  railroad  plank  in  demanding  a 
reduction  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  to 
correspond  with  rates  now  prevailing  in  ad- 
jacent states  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  thereby 
virtually  repudiating  its  innocuous  commis- 
sion policy,  indicated  an  awakening  to  real 
conditions  in  the  old  party.  But  it  preserved 
its  fatuous  bourbonism  in  the  tabling,  by  a 
vote  of  486  to  330,  of  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  state  board  of  transportation  had  ig- 
nored the  just  demands  of  the  people  for  re- 
lief from  extortion  and  demanding  their  cen- 
sure. The  old  party  did  leap  forward  to  de- 
mand the  Australian  ballot  and  the  abolition 
of  free  passes  by  proper  legislation.  On  the 
money  question  it  inclined  its  ear  to  a  rapidly 
growing  popular  sentiment  in  the  state  rather 
than  to  sound,  long-run  financial  principles  by 
demanding  that  efforts  to  fully  remonetize 
silver  should  be  continued  until  it  was  put 
upon  a  perfect  equality  with  gold  as  a  money 
metal.  The  tariff  plank  was  inane.  A  vital- 
ized offering  by  Edward  Rosewater,  which  de- 
manded a  free  list,  including  lumber,  sugar, 
wool,  woolen  goods  in  common  use,  salt,  coal, 
and  iron  was,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Journal,  "overwhelmingly  rejected."  A 
resolution  favoring  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, the  submission  of  which  the  preceding 
convention  had  favored,  was  sidetracked  in 
the  committee.     In  the  complication  of  issues 


it  may  not  be  dogmatically  asserted  that  this 
timid  hesitancy  was  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
Air.  Richards  in  the  election;  but  it  is  prob- 
ably true.  Though,  according  to  opposing 
newspapers,  including  the  Bee,  he  was  "a  rail- 
road man,"  he  was  of  larger  parts 'than  the 
average  governor  of  Nebraska. 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha  August  14th,  and  William  G.  Hastings 
of  Saline  county  was  its  temporary  and  per- 
manent chairman.  James  E.  Boyd  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  on  the  first  ballot,  receiv- 
ing 440  votes  to  109  for  John  E.  Shervin  of 
Dodge  county,  a  strong  "Morton  man."  The 
platform  was  mainly  devoted  to  national  ques- 
tions. It  declared  for  free  coinage  of  silver 
on  its  former  footing  with  gold ;  against  sump- 
tuary legislation  —  but  inconsistently  ap- 
proved high  license;  taunted  the  republicans 
for  dodging  the  prohibition  issue  in  its  late 
convention  after  having  brought  about  its  sub- 
mission ;  declared  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  the  people  and  for  the 
Australian  ballot ;  and  denounced  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  state  militia  and  demanded  its 
abolition. 

The  campaign  was  signalized  and,  needless 
to  say,  enlivened  by  the  nomination  of  William 
J.  Brvan  for  member  of  Congress  in  the  first 
district.  The  congressional  convention  was 
held  at  Lincoln  July  30th  and  Mr.  Bryan  was 
nominated  on  the  first  formal,  ballot,  receiving 
137  votes  to  21  for  M.  V.  Gannon  of  Douglas 
county.  Mr.  Bran's  platform  declared  for 
the  "free  coinage  of  silver  on  equal  terms  with 
gold,"  and  for  the  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  the  people.  Gilbert  L.  Laws  was 
elbowed  out  of  the  nomination  for  the  long 
term  in  the  second  district,  owing  largely  if  not 
mainly  to  the  persistent  opposition  of  the 
Omaha  Bee,  which  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Harlan  of  York.  The  Bee  strenuously  ap- 
pealed to  Nebraska  farmers  to  keep  out  of  the 
independent  movement,  which  it  declared  was 
only  a  conspiracy  of  ambitious  politicians 
against  the  old  party.  In  its  issue  of  October 
20,  1890,  it  published  an  impassioned  letter 
from  General  Van  Wyck,  addressed  to  George 
W.  Blake,  chairman,  and  C.  H.  Pirtle,  secre- 
tary of  the  people's  independent  state  commit- 
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tee.  They  had  sent  out  a  letter  saying  that 
"it  having  been  evident  that  .Mr.  Van  Wyck 
has  turned  squarely  against  the  independent 
movement,  we  recommend  that  he  be  not  in- 
vited to  address  independent  meetings  nor 
given  any  opportunity  to  use  his  unfriendly  in- 
fluence." In  his  reply,  G<  ral  Van  Wyck  at- 
tacked Burrows  as  a  malicious  dictator  and 
charged  that  a  shameful  gerrymandt  r  had  been 
made  in  the  southwest  counties  in  the  interest 
of  Powers  and  the  rest  of  the  cabal.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  he  himself  was  the  first  to  de- 
clare for  independent  action  by  the  Alliance 
and  that  Burrows  was  driven  into  it  only  after 
the  people  had  held  county  and  congressional 
conventions.  In  its  next  issue  the  Bee  de- 
fends and  applauds  Van  Wyck.  Owing  to 
the  "state  of  his  health,  the  demands  of  of- 
ficial duties  and  the  condition  of  his  private 
affairs"  Senator  Paddock  was  unable  to  per- 
sonally participate  in  the  campaign,  hut  con- 
fined his  activities  to  correspondence.  His 
pronunciamento  was  especially  untimely  — 
characteristically  slipshod  and  evasive. 

The  virgin  campaign  of  the  populists  dis- 
closed  a    fresh    phase   of    American    political 
temperament.     It  was  a  composite  of  Hugo's 
pictures  of  the  French  Revolution  and  a  v. 
tern   religious  revival.     The  popular  emotion 
ire  marly  approached  obsession  than  it  had 
theretofore  seemed  possible  for  the  American 
temperament  to  permit  it  to  do.     The  public 
meetings,  while  less  sanguinary,  were  in  tem- 
per reminders  of  those  of  the  great  Revolution. 
"These  unequal   events,  seriously  threatening 
all  benefits  at  once,  outburst  of  mad  progress, 
"boundless    and    unintelligible    improvement." 
There  was  among  them  a  French,  rather  than 
an    American    comradery.     "They    no    lor 
said    gentleman    and    lady,    but    citizen    and 
citizeness."     The  sudden  attitude  of  scornful 
irreverence  toward  the  old  "God  and  Moral- 
ity" party,  till  then  held  sacred,  was  startling. 
"They  danced  in  ruined  cloisters  with  church 
lamps  on  the  altar     .     .     .      ;  they  tilled  the 
public  gardens;  they  ploughed  up  the  gard 
of  the  Tuileries.     .     .     Playing  cards  too  were 
in  a  state  of  revolution.     Kings  were  rept 
by  genii;  Queens  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty; 
Knaves  by  Equality  personified;  and  aces  by 


ters  representing  law."     '1 
stimulate  their  spirit  the  French  |  had 

"libetl  thr  American,  a  "liberty  build- 

Their  L;rcat  |  ]  the 

air    and    ardor    of    old-time    camp    □ 
Their    favorite   i  ith   relij 

unction,  sometimes  supplemented  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  At  a  Wym  meeting 
in  September  there  were  ten  hundred  and  fif- 
teen teams  in  line  "by  actual  count,"  and  nine 

.  nd  people  ;  at  I  [; 
sixteen  hundred  teams  and  twelve  thousand 
people.  A  demonstration  in  Lincoln,  the 
enemy's  country,  in  crowds  and  pageantry 
rivaled  a  circus  parade  and  in  enthusiasm  a 
Bryan  homecoming.  Though  the  temper  of 
the  movement  was  overheated  and  the  public 
speeches  were  more  or  less  irrational 
visionary,  yet.  as  a  whole  and  in  general,  it  was 
not  ill-tempered ;  it  knew  what  it  wanted  and 
went  to  the  mark;  and  within  twenty  years  it- 
demands —  except  as  to  the  money  policy  — 
were  substantially  complied  with  so  far  as  the 
forms  of  law  could  grant  them.  Relath 
i  onditions,  the  populist  revolution  was  as  fruit- 
ful as  its  French  prototype. 

The  Bee's  efforts  in  the  campaign  were  de- 
voted more  to  defeating  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment than  to  any  other  question.  The  eld 
were  all  hut  a  clean  sweep  against  the  republi- 
cans, democrats  and  populists  dividing  the  re- 
sults of  the  victory.  Boyd,  den  andi- 
Eor    governor,    received    71,331 

independent.  70,187;  Rich- 
ards, republican,  68,878;  1'..  L.  Paine,  prohibi- 
tionist,  3.676.    The  resl  of  the  republ 
ticket  was  successful  1".  small  m  rang- 

ing from  3.000  to  4.000.    The  republican  can- 
in   ever;. 
district.      The    vote    in    the    first    district 
Bryan,  democrat.  32,376;  William  J.  Council, 
republican,  25,663;   Allen    i  pie's  inde- 

pendent. 13,066;  F.  II.  Chapman,  prohibition- 
ist, 1,670.  In  the  second  district  William  A. 
McKeighan,  demo 

104;  X.  V.  Harlan,  republican,  21.776;  and  L. 

dmer.  prohibitionist,  1,220.     In  the  third 

district,  Omer  M.  Kern,  31331  W.  F. 

republican,  William     II. 
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Thompson,   democrat,  22,353 ;  W.  L.   Pierce, 
prohibitionist,  961. 

It  was  generally  charged  and  believed  that 
the  vote  of  Douglas  county  was  corruptly 
swollen  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  prohibition 
amendment.  Comparison  of  votes  cast  at  the 
election  of  1890  with  those  for  two  years  pre- 
ceding and  two  years  following  seems  to  sus- 
tain the  belief.  In  1888  the  total  vote  cast  for 
state  officers  was  202,855,  of  which  Douglas 
county  cast  10.6  per  cent.  In  1889  the  total 
vote  was  169,733,  Douglas  county  casting  7.5 
per  cent.  In  1890  the  total  vote  was  214,072, 
of  which  Douglas  cast  12.2  per  cent.  In  1891 
the  total  vote  was  156,080;  Douglas  county, 
1 1.8  per  cent.  In  1892  the  total  vote  was  197,- 
473  ;  Douglas  county,  11.2  per  cent.  The  total 
vote  cast  in  1890  was  8.4  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  total  vote  in  1892.  The  vote  cast  in  Doug- 
las county  in  1890  was  17.5  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  vote  of  the  county  in  1892.  The  vote  on 
the  prohibition  amendment  for  the  whole  state 
was  82,292  for  and  111,728  against.  The  vote 
of  Douglas  county  was  1,555  for  and  23,918 
against. 

The  fourteenth  legislature  convened  in  the 
twelfth  regular  session  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1891,  and  finally  adjourned  April  4th,  the  sev- 
enty-first day.  The  senate  comprised  eighteen 
independents,  eight  democrats,  and  seven  re- 
publicans, the  independents  having  a  majority 
of  three.  In  the  house  there  were  fifty-four 
independents,  twenty-five  democrats,  and 
twenty-one  republicans,  yielding  the  inde- 
pendents a  clear  majority  of  eight.  Samuel 
M.  Elder,  independent,  of  Clay  county,  was  ' 
elected  speaker,  receiving  54  votes  to  25  cast 
for  Frank  E.  White,  democrat,  of  Cass  coun- 
ty, and  20  for  J.  O.  Cramb,  republican,  of 
Jefferson  county.  The  independents  took  all 
the  offices  of  both  houses  for  themselves. 

On  the  request  of  the  joint  convention  for 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  as  to  the 
legal  power  of  the  convention  to  proceed  to 
open,  publish,  and  canvass  the  election  re- 
turns, that  officer  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  legislature  to  submit 
to  the  order  of  the  supreme  court  until  a  bet- 
ter remedv  could  be  obtained;  that  the  court 
has  stated  as   law  that  the  first  duty  of  the 


legislature  is  to  open,  publish,  and  canvass 
the  returns ;  and  that  the  speaker  is  the  pre- 
siding officer.  To  the  query  of  Senator  Ste- 
vens as  to  whether  the  supreme  court  had  de- 
cided that  the  speaker  of  the  house  is  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  this  time,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral replied :  "I  understand  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no  other  officer 
is  recognized  — ■  that  the  speaker  of  the  House 
is  the  presiding  officer."  Whereupon  the  con- 
vention took  a  recess  until  half  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  reassembling  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  read  a  communication 
from  the  attorney-general  in  which  he  said 
that  his  former  statement  that  the  supreme 
court  had  decided  that  the  speaker  of  the 
house  should  preside  at  the  joint  session  was 
based  upon  misinformation  and  that  the  court 
had  not  passed  upon  that  question.  Where- 
upon the  returns  of  the  election  were  brought 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  delivered  to  the 
speaker.  The  lieutenant-governor  insisting 
upon  presiding  over  the  proceedings,  Senator 
Stevens  offered  a  formal  protest  declaring 
that  the  assumption  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  in  violation  of  section  67,  chapter  26,  of 
the  compiled  statutes  of  Nebraska  for  1887. 
The  speaker  then  canvassed  the  returns  from 
the  several  counties  and  after  delivering  them 
to  the  secretary,  declared  as  follows :  : 

By  virtue  of  my  position  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska and  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
this  joint  convention  I  have  opened  the  returns 
of  the  general  election  held  on  the  4th  day  of 
November,  1890,  within  and  for  the  state  of 
Nebraska  and  to  me  directed  and  now  publish 
and  declare  that  James  E.  Boyd  for  governor ; 
T.  J.  Majors  for  lieutenant  governor ;  John  C. 
Allen,  for  secretary  of  state;  T.  H.  Benton  for 
auditor  of  public  accounts ;  J.  E.  Hill  for 
treasurer ;  G.  H.  Hastings  for  attorney  gener- 
al ;  A.  R.  Humphrey  for  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  buildings ;  A.  K.  Goudy  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  W.  J. 
Bryan  for  congressman  from  the  first  district ; 
W.  A.  McKeighan  for  congressman  from  the 
second  district ;  O.  M.  Kem  for  congressman 
from  the  third  district,  all  having  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  cast  were  duly  elect- 
ed. 

On  the  26th  of  January  the  senate  passed  a 
resolution,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  8,  recognizing 
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James  E.  Boyd  as  governor  and  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  to  wait 
upon  him  and  ascertain  whether  he  had  a  mes- 
sage to  deliver  and  to  appoint  a  time  to  hear 
it  and  asking  that  the  house  appoint  a  similar 
committee. 

On  the  28th  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
42,  tabled  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  act  with  the  senate  committee,  on  the  ground 
that  Boyd  was  not  rightfully  governor;  but, 
after  further  consideration,  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary it  agreed  to  such  an  arrangement  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  42,  and  February  6th  was  fixed 
Upon  for  the  function.  An  arrangement  to 
hear  the  outgoing  governor's  customary  fare- 
well message  was  easily  made,  because,  at  the 
time,  he  was  content  to  be  called  ex-governor, 
while  there  was  stout  rebellion  against  recog- 
nizing Boyd. 

The  attempt  of  the  supreme  court  to  coerce 
or  interfere  with  the  action  of  a  coordinate 
body  in  commanding  the  legislature  to  canvass 
the  votes  was  probably  usurpation,  as  Shra- 
der's  resolution  characterized  it.  The  persis- 
tent attempt  of  Meiklejohn  to  preside  over  the 
joint  convention  united  specious  bravado  with 
usurpation  which  due  courage  and  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  might  have  prevented 
and  properly  rebuked.  The  result  of  this  un- 
warrantable interference  on  the  part  of  the 
court  and  president  of  the  senate  did  a  great 
injustice  to  the  independent  contestants,  as 
there  was  certainly  good  ground  for  a  very 
general  belief  that  an  investigation  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Douglas  county  would  have  seated 
them. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  decision  that 
a  resolution  fixing  a  day  for  hearing  the  con- 
test required  executive  signature  was  sound; 
and  the  consideration  that  an  affirmative  inter- 
pretation handed  over  to  a  party  to  the  con- 
test power  to  block  it  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
resolution  it  seems  should  have  constrained 
the  court  to  give  the  >  in  ef- 

fect, the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  courts 
elected  on  partisan  tickets  naturall)  respond 
to  party  exigencies.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
feeling  of  tl  court,  fur  obvious  reasons,  pre- 
ferred the  democratic  Boyd  to  the  populist 
Powers ;  and  so  it  had  the  courage  of  it- 


1    went    up.      In    i:  .4   in- 

stance,   tl.  prefern 

Thayer  to  thi  ain  it 

its  feelings  and 
down — •  until  the  federal  Supreme  I 
remote  for  small  partisanship,  picked  him  up 
again.  The  plain  moral  is  that  in  pure  politi- 
cal procedure  like  this  the  court  should  be 
kept  cut  altogether,  as  in  all  states  with  mod- 
ern constitutions. 

While  the  independents  were  disconccrtrd. 
they  were  nut  deterred  by  the  interfere; 
the  court;  and  so  on  the  30th  of  January  the 
Ote  "f  7 '4  to  IS.  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  designating  February  17th  as 
the  day  for  hearing  the  contest ;  but  the  fine 
and  final  work  was  done  in  the  senate  when, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  it  was  rejected,  11 
to  14.  three  independent  senators  —  Collins  of 
Gage,  Turner  of  Saline,  and  Thayer  of  Loup 
—  being  the  recreant-.  Even  though  in  parti- 
san war  it  was  fair  for  democratic  and  re- 
publican members  to  deny  the  contestants  a 
hearing  of  their  cause,  which  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain,  yet  the  independents  who 
voted  to  deny  that  constitutional  right  clearly 
deserved  the  accusations  of  treachery  and  cor- 
ruption which  their  fellow  partisans  hi 
upon  them.  The  testimony  taken  had  at  least 
colorably  sustained  the  independent  charges 
of  fraud  at  the  elections.  Mr.  Tow.  • 
a  dignified  remonstrance  against  the  denial  of 
the  forms  of  justice.  "Every  citizen  1 
sacred  right  to  be  beard  before  the  judicial 
tribunal  provided  for  his  relief.  .  .  The 
secretary  of  state  said  that  lame-  ]■*.  Boyd 
received  1.114  more  votes  than  I  did.  I  have 
proved  that  over  2.000  persons  wire  bribed 
in  Douglas  county  to  vote  for  Boyd,  and  that 
uver  1,300 of  them  voted  in  I  'm.dia."   Whether 

a  trial  of  the  cause  w'ould  have  sustained  this 

it i<>n  or  changed  the  practical  result  may 
always  remain  an  open  question,  but  that  there 
was  a  scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice  in  de- 
nying the  trial  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  naturally  emptied  mo 
it-   vials  of  wrath  on  the  three  recti 

•its  : 

Rarely   does    it    happen    when    the   inti 
of  the  corporations  and  the  money  [>ower  are 
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pitted  against  the  interests  of  the  people  that 
traitors  are  not  found  to  betray  the  latter.  The 
Judas  who  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and 
by  kisses  betrayed  the  Savior  of  mankind  — - 
betrayed  the  divine  man  who  by  his  teachings 
has  always  stood  by  the  great  plain  people  — 
has  found  his  vile  counterpart  throughout  all 
the  ages.  He  has  been  here  in  Lincoln  through 
the  contest.  He  had  three  doubles  in  the  Sen- 
ale.  .  .  We  dislike  to  defile  our  pages  with 
their  names. 

Collins  made  a  weak  attempt  to  justify  his 
course,  but  it  placed  him  in  a  worse  plight 
than  Turner's  silence  left  him ;  and  Taylor 
shirked  the  ordeal  altogether  by  flight.  The 
full  force  of  conventional  cunning  and  all  the 
arts  of  scared  capitalism  were  turned  against 
the  all  but  untutored  populists.  The  World- 
Herald  openly,  and  the  Bee  really  were  for 
Boyd,  while  the  State  Journal,  if  not  warmly 
for  Thayer,  was  hotly  against  the  populists. 
Of  the  larger  dailies,  the  Lincoln  Daily  Call 
alone  battled  for  a  fair  and  square  deal. 
For  effect  the  ^dependents  were  constantly 
called  prohibitionists  by  their  allied  op- 
ponents. 

On  the  6th  of  February  Governor  Boyd  de- 
livered a  business-like  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture. He  counseled  acceptance  of  the  decision 
of  the  people  against  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  gave  cautionary  advice  as  to  rail- 
road legislation.  "The  people,"  he  said,  "ap- 
pear to  regard  the  present  board  of  transpor- 
tation as  having  accomplished  little  or  nothing 
in  their  behalf.  Their  interests  might,  and 
doubtless  would,  be  better  subserved  by  the 
creation  of  such  a  commission  as  exists  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  Iowa.  Your  right  to  es- 
tablish maximum  tariff  rates  is  not  denied. 
Such  legislation,  however,  is  deemed  to  rest 
on  delicate  ground,  because  of  the  vast  diver- 
sity of  commodities  and  the  many  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  features  which  enter  into 
the  carrying  trade.  The  present  board  of 
transportation  has  the  right  to  establish  rea- 
sonable maximum  rates  though  it  has  never 
exercised  its  authority.  If  your  honorable 
bodv,  however,  should  decide  to  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  your  work  in  that  direction  be  confined 
to  a  limited  number  of  commodities  in  carload 


lots  such  as  coal,  grain,  live  stock,  lumber  and 
others." 

He  recommended  the  passage  of  an  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law  and  strongly  argued  that 
presidential  electors  should  be  chosen  by  con- 
gressional districts.  Deprecating  the  fact  that 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  to 
provide  for  two  more  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  had  been  defeated,  he  advised  calling  a 
convention  for  a  general  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  governor  congratulated  the  people  over 
the  fact  that  peace  with  the  Indians  had  been 
restored,  after  the  ill-starred  Wounded  Knee 
campaign,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  killed  in 
battle.  It  had  not  been  his  intention  to  recall 
the  Nebraska  National  Guards  until  the  In- 
dians had  been  disarmed,  and  he  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  that  effect  to  Brigadier-General 
Colby  January  13th;  but  it  was  received  after 
Major-General  Miles  had  informed  Colby 
that  he  could  safely  withdraw  his  troops  and 
he  had  already  ordered  the  Nebraska  National 
Guards  to  their  homes. 

The  legislature  promptly  repealed  the  sugar 
bounty  law  of  1889,  the  measure  passing  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  78  to  16  and  the  senate  by 
25  to  6.  The  nays  in  the  house  comprised 
five  democrats,  eight  republicans,  and  three 
independents ;  in  the  senate,  one  democrat  and 
five  republicans,  thus  the  repeal  was  mainly  a 
party  measure.  Boyd  county  was  constituted 
out  of  unorganized  territory.  The  most  im- 
portant measure  of  the  session,  probably,  was 
the  Australian  ballot  act  which  both  of  the 
old  parties  also  had  promised.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  W.  F.  Porter  of  Merrick 
county,  as  house  roll  141.  It  passed  the  house 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  20  and  in  the  senate  it  re- 
ceived 32  ayes  and  no  nays.  Of  the  20  nays 
in  the  house  thirteen  were  independents,  four 
democrats,  and  three  republicans.  Fifteen  of 
these  were  farmers.  Congressional  districts 
were  apportioned,  the  number  being  raised 
from  three  to  six  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890. 
Judicial  districts  were  increased  from  twelve 
to  fifteen.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  that 
railroad  stations  should  be  given  the  same 
names  as  towns  in   which  they  are  situated. 
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The   state  board   of   health    was   > 
consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney-general, 

and  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and 
the  act  provided  that  the  board  should  have 
four  physii  secretaries  to  assist  and  ad- 

vise it.  A  "Girls'  Industrial  School  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents"  was  established 
on  condition  that  forty  acres  of  land  should 
be  donated  therefor;  and  an  appropriation 
was  made  of  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  maintenance.    The  sum  of  $100,000 

ippropriated  from  the  state  treasury 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  drouth  stricken 
counties  of  the  state  of  Nebraska."  A  "relief 
commission"  was  created  by  the  same  act,  con- 
sisting of  Samuel  M.  Elder,  Luther  P.  Lud- 
den,  R.  R.  Greer,  Louis  Meyer,  George  W. 
Martin,  John  Fitzgerald,  Andrew  J.  Sawyer, 
Charles  W.  Mosher,  J.  W.  Hartley,  W.  N. 
Nason.  The  act  provided  that  county  com- 
missioners, county  clerks,  and  sheriffs  should 
distribute  supplies  furnished  by  the  relief 
commission.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,  to  run  five  years  at  four  per  cent  interest, 
were  authorized  ;  and  the  governor  was  em- 
powered to  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  a  "board  of  relief"  of  nine  members, 
who  should  sell  the  bonds  and  deposit  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  state  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
commission.  A  tax  of  one-eighth  of  a 
mill  was  levied  for  the  interest  .-111(1  principal 
of  the  relief  bonds.  County  boards  were  au- 
thorized to  use  the  surplus  general  funds  of 
the  county  to  buy  food,  fuel,  seed  grain,  and 
food  for  teams  and  sell  them  to  the  needy 
families  at  cost,  taking  promissory  notes  run- 
ning three  years  with  interest  payabli 
nuallv.  County  boards  were  also  authorized 
to  issue  bonds,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three 
I»  r  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county 
or  $20,000  in  the  aggregate,  for  providinf 
and  feeding  teams  for  raising  crops  in  1891. 
This  authority  required  a  majority  vote,  and 
the  bonds  were  to  be  payable  in  ten  year-  and 
draw  interest  at  a  rate  not  over  seven  per  cent. 
A  depositor'  law  which  was  destined  to 
much  lc--  a  id  trouble  was  passed.  It  autho- 
rized state  and  county  treasurer-  to  deposit 
current  funds  in  si  itional  banks,  three 

per  cent  interest  to  be  paid  therefor  on  daily 


balaro  1   bonds   approved   by   the 

governor,  secretarj 

eral    were    required.      It    v. 

general  principles  to  loari  publii 

bonds,  but  the  Irouth 

and    panic    illustrated    tin-    truth    in   an    u 

d    and    harmful   manner.     Tip 
$50,0**1  wa-  appropriated  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  the 
ernor  was  authorized  to  appoint  six  commis- 
sioners, two   from  each  COI  d  district 
and    two   of   them    from   each   of    three   par- 
ties, with  compensation  of  $5  a  day  for  actual 
time  devoted  to  duties,  and  traveling  expi 
The  sum  of  $24,000  was  appropriated  to  pay 
the   militia  and   its   maintenance,   and   $1 
for  railroad  transportation  on  account  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  Indian  campaign.     The  sum 

;|)l)  was  allowed  to  eai  ; 
For   attorne)  's  eli  ction   contest, 

Major-  getting  $125  for  witness  and  sheriff's 
fees  also;  to  John  II.  Powers  $300  for  at- 
torney fees  and  $250  for  witness  and  sheriff's 
fees;  to  Boyd  $100  and  Dech  $125  for  wit- 
ness and  sheriff's  fees ;  and  from  S250  to  $350 
each  to  eleven  notaries  public  and  lesser  sums 
to  two  others;  also  $5,000  for  reporting  and 
transcribing  testimonj 

It  was  left  to  the  so-called  revolutionarj 
populist  movement  to  respond  in  a  material  or 
practical  way  to  the  long  continued  popular 
demand  lor  railroad  legislation;  and.  notwith- 
standing the  doubtful  propriety  of  reform  by 
this  necessarily  somewhat  crude  method,  the 
measure  at  least  deserves  that  credit.  The 
Newberry  bill  (II.  R.  12),  50  <  tiled  bi  ause  it 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Newberry, 
wa-  passed  in  the  house  by  a  vi  to  17 

and  in  tl  2  5  to  7. 

ed  to  the  class,  distinctive  at 
the  time,  known  as   railroad  nun:  SO  that  his 

of  the  liill  was  not  a  sttrpr  on  the 

contrary,  was  i  Notwithstanding  that 

the  bill  was  necessarily  crude  in  form  and  that 
it  might  be  unfair  to  the  railroad-,  vet  it  was 
the  delili*  •  cplicit  demand 

of  the  majority  party  r  1  in  tin- 

cture,   and    also   to    the    reptile 
The  veto,  ther  )t  the 

spirit    of   modern  '.-eminent. 
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and  it  was  rightfully  resented  as  such.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  an  act  of  political  suicide  on 
the  part  of  the  governor,  and  it  emasculated 
his  party  besides.  Disapproval  of  the  veto 
was  so  strong  that  J.  Sterling  Morton,  in  spite 
of  his  fixed  opposition  to  legislation  of  that 
sort,  could,  as  he  did,  publicly  denounce  it,  as 
bad  party  policy,  at  once  thereby  getting  re- 
venge out  of  his  political  enemy  and  gaining 
such  popular  approval  as  to  be  unanimously 
nominated  as  Boyd's  successor. 

The  republican  convention  for  1891  was  held 
at  Lincoln  September  24th.  George  H.  Thum- 
mel  of  Hall  county  was  temporary  and  perma- 
nent chairman.  Alfred  M.  Post  of  Platte 
county  was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  on  the  fourth  formal  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 294  votes  to  135  for  M.  B.  Reese,  126 
for  Amasa  Cobb,  the  incumbent  of  the  office, 
and  17  for  Judge  William  H.  Morris  of  Sa- 
line county.  The  platform  was  devoted  espe- 
cially to  national  questions.  It  approved  the 
silver  coinage  law  of  the  administration  "by 
which  the  entire  product  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  United  States  is  added  to  the  currency 
of  the  people,"  but  denounced  the  democratic 
doctrine  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  and  it 
repeated  the  usual  generalities  about  railroad 
control.  John  L.  Webster  of  Douglas  county 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
and  Charles  H.  Gere  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee.  H.  B.  Shumway  of  Dixon  county 
and  C.  H.  Marple  of  Douglas  were  nominated 
for  regents  of  the  University. 

The  democratic  convention  was  held  at 
Grand  Island  September  17th.  Frank  P.  Ire- 
land was  president  of  the  convention.  Judge 
Jefferson  H.  Broady  was  nominated  for  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  and  F.  A.  Brogan  and 
S.  F.  Henniger  for  regents  of  the  University  — 
all  by  acclamation.  Judge  Broady  resolutely 
declined  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  the 
democratic  organization  favored  giving  the 
support  of  the  party  to  Edgerton,  the  people's 
party  candidate.  The  platform  condemned 
the  state  board  of  transportation  for  "refusing 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  demands  to  fix 
reasonable  freight  rates  and  give  the  people 
relief  from  exorbitant  transportation  charges" 
and    declared    in    favor    of    a    constitutional 


amendment  providing  for  three  elective  rail- 
road commissioners.  It  declared  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
government  economically  administered  and 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popu- 
lar vote.  It  favored  "a  law  establishing  rea- 
sonable maximum  freight  rates."  The  friends 
of  Governor  Boyd  in  the  convention  wished  to 
endorse  his  recent  veto  of  the  Newberry 
maximum  freight  bill,  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  been  denounced  by  nearly  all  the  demo- 
cratic newspapers  of  the  state;  but,  largely 
through  Bryan's  influence,  the  question  was 
left  without  action.  The  World-Herald, 
which  disapproved  the  veto,  sharply  and  just- 
ly criticised  the  convention  for  dodging  the 
issue.  The  first  sharp  contest  between  the 
gold  democrats  and  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  follow- 
ing upon 'the  money  question  occurred  at  this 
convention.  He  proposed  a  plank  advocating 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  but 
most  of  the  Lancaster  delegates  stood  stoutly 
against  the  proposal,  and  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon  to  strike  out  "and  unlimited"  so 
that  the  plank  read:  "We  favor  the  free 
coinage  of  silver." 

The  people's  independent  convention  was 
held  at  Hastings  August  18,  1891,  seventy- 
eight  counties  b'eing  represented  by  over  six 
hundred  delegates.  William  A.  Poynter,  then 
a  state  senator  from  Boone  county,  was  chair- 
man, and  C.  H.  Pirtle  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion. Joseph  W.  Edgerton  was  nominated  for 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  without  opposi- 
tion, and  A.  D'Allemand  of  Furnas,  and  E.  A. 
Hadley  of  Greeley,  for  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  platform  contained  the  now  recog- 
nized orthodox  planks  of  the  populist  faith  — 
all  money  to  be  issued  by  the  government; 
abolition  of  national  bank  currency ;  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver ;  no  alien  owner- 
ship of  land ;  graduated  taxation  of  incomes ; 
government  ownership  of  all  means  of  public 
communication  and  transportation  ;  election  of 
president,  vice  president,  and  United  States 
senators  directly  by  the  people.  It  denounced 
the  veto  of  the  maximum  freigh'  rate  bill  and 
expressed  sympathy  for  laborers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  enforce  the  eight-hour  law.  After  a 
virulent  campaign  in  which  the  World-Herald 
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insisted  that  the  judicial  contest  was  a  sharply 
defined  railroad  issue  and,  in  particular,  in- 
dulged in  violent  personal  attacks  upon  | 
Post,  he  was  elected,  receiving  76,447  votes 
it  72,311  cast  for  Edgerton.  If  the  inde- 
pendents had  nominated  a  stronger  lawyer 
than  Edgerton  fusion  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Mrs.  Ida  M.  Bittenbender,  the  pro- 
hibition candidate,  received  7,322  votes. 

The  national  convention  of  the  people's  in- 
dependent party  for  1892  was  held  at  Omaha 
July  2d. 

The  republican  state  convention  to  elect 
ites  to  the  national  convention  was  held 
at  Kearney  April  27.  1S92.  Bradner  D. 
Slaughter  of  Nance  county  was  temporary 
and  permanent  chairman.  John  I,.  Webster 
of  Douglas,  Edward  D.  Webster  of  Hitch- 
cock—  who  was  a  delegate  from  Nebraska  to 
the  national  republican  convention  of  1860  — 
Lucius  D.  Richards  of  Dodge,  and  Amasa 
Cobb  of  Lancaster,  were  elected  delegates  at 
large.  A  motion  that  Edward  Rosewater  be 
made  national  committeeman  was  carried 
after  a  spectacular  fight. 
in  the  convention  to  choosing  John  L.  Web- 
ster as  a  delegate,  on  account  of  doubt  of  his 
fealty  to  President  Harrison,  compelled  him 
to  come  before  the  convention  and  spell  the 
name  of  the  president  in  staccato  fashion. 
The  platform  endorsed  the  McKinley  bill, 
Blaine's  reciprocity  scheme,  and  Senator  Pad- 
dock for  reelection.  The  '  were  in- 
structed to  support  President  Harrison  for  re- 
nomination. 

The  first  democratic  convention  for  1892 
was  held  at  Omaha  April  13th  and  14th.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  spectacular 
political-  conventions  ever  held  in  the  state. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Bryan  had  become  character- 
istically positive  and  aggressive  in  the  advo- 
cacy  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  while  a 
majority  of  the  democrats  were  loyal  to  Cleve- 
land and  approved  his  conservatism  with 
reference  to  the  silver  question.  At  the  Lan- 
caster county  convention,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  d  to  the  state  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  very  heated  contest  between 
the  Cleveland  democrats  and  the  followers  of 
Mr.   Bryan.     The  former  were  in  the  major- 


ity hut.  being  unwillin  rshly 

with  so  promising  and  popular  an  acqui 
to  tin-  part)  a-  Mr.  Bryan  had 
moreover,  not  appreciating  at   that  time  the 

h  to  which  his  audacity  might  hurl  it 
they  magnanimously  put  him  upon  the  d< 
tion.     Robert  A.  Patty  of  Adams  i  ounl . 
chairman  of  the  convention.    The  tir-t  contro- 
versy was  between  the  Boyd  and  ami 

'i-    for   repr<  ounty 

i  of   I  lOUglas  county  there  had  been 

1  a  double  set  of  delegates 
for  admission  to  th<  onvention.    Charles 

<  M'fut  and  Charles  <  )gden  were  the  leaders  of 
►yd  faction  and  Euclid  Martin.  Timothy 
J.  Mi  ii. !   Michael  V.  Gannon  of  the 

anti-Boyd    faction.     The  contest   resulted   in 
the  seating  of  Boyd's  friends.    The  Lam 

ation  elected  Andrew  J.  Sawyer,  a  gold 
democrat,  as  it-  representative  upon  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions;  but  the  convention 
added  Bryan  as  a  member  at  large  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  platform  a-  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee merely  emphaticall)  1  the  na- 
tional platform  of  1884,  saying  nothing  spe- 
cific about  the  money  question.  Mr.  Bryan  in 
a  minority  report  introduced  the  additional 
resolution  that.  "We  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver." 

Half  an  hour  was  allowed  each  side  for  dis- 
cussing the  minority  silver  plank.  Bryan's 
friends  conceded  all  the  time  to  him  for  the 
affirmative  .and  the  negative  time  was  divided 
ttj  of  Adams  county, 
Nathan  S.  Harwood,  Andrew  J.  Sawyer,  and 
Albert  Watkins  of  Lancaster,  Charles  (  iffut 
of  p, itiijas.  and  Judge  bun  wford  of 

Cuming.      Immediately    after   the   temporary 
organization  was  made  permanent  (1 

nt  as  the  writer  remember'-  for  the 
move  was  not  strictly  in  order-)  Albert  Wat- 
kins  offered  a  resolution  favoring  Cleveland. 
As  the  Cleveland  resolutioi  id,  "it  was 

wildly  cheered  and  unanimi  '        As 

lirst   offered'  the   resolution   contained   instruc- 

eland  ;  but,  on  hearing 
numl  of  it.  the 

mover  promptly  withdrew  it  and  the  remain- 
der v  ted  withi  with 
enthusiasm.     Mr.  Bryan' 
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his  silver  plank  was  the  first  taste  that  a  gen- 
eral assemblage  of  the  democrats  of  the  state 
had  of  his  magnetic  eloquence;  and,  though 
at  the  beginning  the  convention  was  over- 
whelmingly for  Cleveland,  after  he  disclosed 
the  fact,  which  he  had  theretofore  kept  secret, 
that  he  favored  Horace  E.  Boies  of  Iowa,  for 
president,  it  seemed  as  if  the  convention  was 
almost  willing  to  follow  him.  This  part  of 
the  proceedings  was  very  exciting.  Mr. 
Offut,  who  was  a  dramatic  Kentuckian,  while 
speaking  on  the  stage  against  the  resolution, 
turned  around  and  facing  Mr.  Bryan,  who  sat 
near,  thinking  to  surely  catch  him  in  an  incon- 
sistency, demanded,  "You  are  for  Cleveland, 
are  you  not?"  But  Bryan  promptly  and  unex- 
pectedly answered  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  audience  and  with  the  utmost  dra- 
matic fervor,  "I  am  for  Horace  E.  Boies." 
The  free  silver  part  of  the  convention  was 
very  boisterous  and  unwilling  to  give  the  anti- 
silver  speakers  a  hearing.  After  the  first  roll 
call  the  chairman  announced  that  Bryan's 
amendment  was  defeated  by  237  to  267. 

And  then !  it  was  like  the  hot  chamber  of 
hell.  Men  climbed  over  the  tables  and  yelled 
in  angry  denunciation.  .  .  And  that  con- 
vention went  mad — -absolutely  insane.  Men 
could  not  do  things  crazy  enough.  Batty  was 
hooted  at  and  sworn  at.  Bryan  tried  to  soothe 
things.  It  was  impossible.  .  .  Governor 
Boyd  and  three  reliable  gentlemen  on  the  stage 
had  kept  tab.  .  .  At  last  in  the  sheol  of 
noise  it  was  decided  to  take  another  vote.  .  . 
The  recount  was  taken  amid  much  excitement, 
and  Chairman  Batty  finally  announced  its  re- 
sult—  229  yes  ;  247  no  !  .  .  .  The  major- 
ity report  was  then  adopted. 

In  the  midst  of  the  collective  brainstorm 
Bryan's  livid  face,  compressed  lips,  and  defiant 
eyes  were  a  vivid  reminder  of  Edwin  Booth  in 
his  most  dramatic  moments.  In  after  years 
Bryan  could  not  have  repeated  that  remark- 
able theatrical  role  because  only  the  impetu- 
ous abandon  and  daring,  the  freshness  and 
fire  of  youth,  unhampered  by  knowledge  and 
unrestrained  by  experience  could  accomplish, 
or  would  undertake  it.  The  master  actor  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  low  tariff  or  free  trade 
school,  and  his  speeches  on  the  tariff  question 
at  that  time  were  inimitably  apt  and  taking; 


but  he  had  given  little  attention  to  the  deeper 
and  more  difficult  principles  of  money,  so  that 
his  sympathy  and  his  ambition  fell  easy  cap- 
tive to  the  superficial  shibboleth,  "free  silver." 
That  great  turbulent  body  of  men,  representa- 
tives of  the  state's  sufferings,  hopes  and  fears, 
was  of  course  less  schooled  than  the  ambitious 
leader,  and  a  majority  of  them,  perhaps,  were 
ready  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 
It  was  from  the  first  apparent  to  the  maturely 
thoughtful  that  this  captivating  issue  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived,  and  it  was  dis- 
credited by  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  people.  Economic  privation  was  an 
inevitable,  if  not  legitimate  source  and 
stimulus  of  its  strength  in  Nebraska.  On  the 
eve  of  winter  in  1890  there  were  from  1,500 
to  2,000  families  in  destitute  condition  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  soulless  rail- 
roads were  hauling  coal  to  Jhem  without  com- 
pensation. It  was  even  argued  that  the  al- 
leged gross  election  frauds  of  that  year  should 
be  condoned  lest  investigation  might  delay 
relief  by  the  legislature.  "What  does  our 
legislature  mean  by  this  unseemly  wrangle 
when  20,000  of  our  citizens  are  now  starv- 
ing?" This  was  not  the  temper  to  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait  before  venturing,  for  pos- 
sible immediate  relief,  to  dislocate  a  vast  na- 
tional financial  system.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  Miller-Boyd  faction  President  Cleve- 
land had  made  the  mistake  of  going  to  J. 
Sterling  Morton's  home  town  to  select  a  reve- 
nue collector  —  in  the  person  of  Morton's  im- 
memorial political  and  personal  enemy,  Ste- 
phen H.  Calhoun. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  acute  politi- 
cians upon  the  Nebraska  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional convention  that  but  for  the  aggressive 
fight  made  against  Bryan  in  the  Lancaster 
county  convention  and  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  state  convention,  the  enemies  of  Cleve- 
land would  have  defeated  him.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  delegation  from  his  own 
state  was  aggressively  against  him  and  with- 
out the  sixteen  delegates  from  Nebraska  he 
could  not  have  sustained  his  strength  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  vote  under  the 
rule  of  the  national  convention. 

The   people's    independent   convention   was 
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held  at  Bohannan's  Hall,  in  Lincoln,  Juno 
30th.  Jacob  V.  Wolf  of  Lancaster  county  was 
temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  All  of 
the  counties  except  ten  participated  in  the  con- 
vention  with  a  representation  of  722 
The  welcome  return  of  Van  Wyck  to  favor 
and  the  passing  of  Burrows  was  the  principal 
incident  of  the  proceedings.  Though  the 
name  of  the  late  imperious  leader  was  present- 
ed as  a  candidate  for  delegate  at  large  it  was 
passed  with  apparently  unanimous  tacit  assent, 
while  Van  Wyck  received  almost  as  many 
votes  as  John  H.  Powers,  the  high  man.  The 
independents  proudly  pointed  out  that  where- 
as sixteen  delegates  to  the  republican  national 
convention  comprised  seven  lawyers.  >i\ 
bankers,  and  not  one  farmer,  their  own  delega- 
tion of  thirty-two  contained  twenty-four  farm- 
ers, three  lawyers,  and  three  editors. 

The  republican  state  convention  for  1892 
was  held  at  Lincoln  August  4th  and  5th.  John 
R.  Mayes  of  Madison  county  was  temporary 
chairman  and  A.  I-'..  Cady  of  Howard  county, 
permanent  chairman.  Samuel  1).  .Mercer  of 
Douglas,  chairman  of  the  state  committee, 
called  the  convention  to  order.  Church  Howe 
seconded  the  nomination  of  his  immemorial 
political  rival,  Thomas  J.  Majors,  for  govern- 
or. On  the  first  ballot,  he  received  344  votes; 
Lorenzo  Crounse,  376;  A.  E.  Cady,  82.  On 
the  second  day  Crounse  was  nominated  on  the 
fifth  ballot,  receiving  446  votes  to  327  for 
.Majors.  The  platform  declared  in  favor  of 
an  elective  railroad  commission,  empowered 
to  fix  local  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and 
for  postal  telegraph  and  savings  banks,  besides 
approving  the  national  platform. 

The  state  convention  of  the  people's  inde- 
pendent party  was  held  at  Kearney  August 
4th.  The  platform  demanded  reduction  of 
freight  rates  to  the  Iowa  level:  declared 
against  the  restoration  of  the  sugar  bounty, 
and  that  all  obligations  payable  in  money 
should  be  payable  in  money  authorized  by  the 
United  States  government  —  stipulations  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  favored  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  authorizing  the  loan  of 
the  school  fund  to  citizens  on  first  mort| 
real  estate  security  at  an  interest  rate  of  not 
more  than  five  per  cent;  the  settling  of  labor 


differences  by  arbitration,  and  equal 

work   to   both   n  de- 

nounced convict  labor;  demanded  tin 
of  president,  vice  j 
senators   by   direct   vote  of   thi 
nounced  the  state  militia  as  an  c- 
ment.     A  plank  in   favor  of  woman  sui 
was  laid  on  the  table.    Charles  II.  Van  \. 

nominated  for  governor  on  the  first  bal- 
lot,  receiving   552    votes   to    1  17    for   William 

and  six  for  William  A.  I 'oynlcr.  loin: 
H.  Powers,  the  first  candidate  of  the  party 
for  governor,  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for 
office  before  the  convention  ami  also  re- 
I  to  take  the  nomination  for  state  auditor. 
With  a  fickleness  characteristic  of  politics  the 
convention     showed     a     continuing     reaction 

t   the  late  "Dictator   Burrows"  and  in 
favor  of  Van  Wyck. 

Tin'   democratic   slate   eon  was   held 

at  Lincoln  August  30th.  Matthew  W.  Ger- 
ing  of  Cass  county  was  temporary  chairman 
and  William  H.  Thompson  of  Hall,  perma- 
nent chairman.  A  reaction  of  sentiment 
against  Governor  Boyd  had  taken  place,  due 
largely  to  his  veto  of  the  Newberry  maximum 
freight  rate  bill.  Even  Morton  himself,  re- 
garded as  an  ultra  conservative  on  the  ques- 
tion of  railroad  legislation,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  publicly  di  .In  the 
convention  there  was  ;  1  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Morton's  coming  back — explicable 
largely  by  the  feeling  in  the  party  and  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  Morton  faction  of  it. 
that  Cleveland  would  be  reelected  and  that  to 
strengthen  Morton's  leadership  would  be  of 
rial  aid  in  the  resulting  division  of  fed- 
eral spoils;  and  so  the  old  leader  of  many 
campaigns  and  as  many  defeat-  was  enthusi- 
astically nominated  by  acclamation.  The  name 
of  Samuel  X.  Wolbach  of  Hall  county  was 
presented  to  the  convention  by  Constantino  V. 
Gallagher  of  <  >maha,  and  Prank  P.  Ireland  of 
'  (toe     was    also     named,     but     both     withdrew. 

Charles   II.  Brown  of  Omaha,  a  bitter 

nent  of  Miller  and  Boyd,  presented  Morton's 

name  to  the  convention. 

All    three   of    the   candidates    for   governor 
made  rounse 

and  Van  \Vy<  int  discus 
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all  over  the  state.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign  Morton  displeased  many  of  his  old 
time  friends  by  directing  most  of  his  energies 
to  lampooning  Van  Wyck,  thus  apparently 
playing  the  role  of  tail  to  Crounse's  kite.  The 
nomination  of  Crounse  was  a  recognition  by 
republicans  of  the  serious  antimonopoly  in- 
roads into  their  party,  this  present  help  in  time 
of  need  having  been  long  and  consistently  op- 
posed to  the  aggression  of  railroads.  Though, 
measured  by  present  standards,  Crounse  was 
a  conservative,  yet  his  appreciably  progressive 
attitude  toward  the  paramount  railroad  ques- 
tion and  Van  Wyck's  radical  advocacy  of  free 
silver  coinage  gave  the  Bee  sufficient  excuse 
for  abandoning  its  old  ally.  It  went  so  far  as 
to  charge  him  with  degeneracy  because  in  the 
joint  debate  with  Crounse  at  Beatrice  he  de- 
clared that  the  republican  Congress  of  1873, 
in  abrogating  free  coinage  of  silver,  benefited 
the  "shylocks  of  Europe"  at  the  expense  of 
the  "toilers"  of  the  United  States.  Crounse 
was  elected  by  a  vote  of  78,426 ;  Van  Wyck 
receiving  68,  617;  Morton,  44,195  ;  C.  E.  Bent- 
ley,  prohibitionist,  6,235.  On  account  of  his 
aggressive  hostility  to  Van  Wyck,  the  anti- 
monopolist  candidate,  Morton's  vote  was  about 
2,500  behind  the  average  of  his  ticket.  The 
republicans  lost  three  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts. William  J.  Bryan,  democrat,  was 
elected  over  Allen  W.  Field,  republican,  in  the 
first  district ;  William  A.  McKeighan,  people's 
independent  and  democrat,  over  William  E. 
Andrews,  in  the  fifth  district;  and  Omer  M. 
Kem,  people's  independent,  over  James  White- 
head, republican,  in  the  sixth  district.  By  ra- 
tional cooperation  among  those  voters  who 
stood  substantially  upon  the  same  ground  all 
of  the  republicans  would  have  been  defeated. 
Americans,  long  inured  to  the  two-party 
habit,  are  slowly  —  but  surely  —  learning  to 
vote  for  present  issues  regardless  of  past 
names. 

The  fifteenth  legislature  met  in  the  twenty- 
third  session  and  the  thirteenth  regular  ses- 
sion January  3,  1893,  and  finally  adjourned 
April  8th.  the  sixty-eighth  day.  The  senate 
comprised  fourteen  republicans,  thirteen  in- 
dependents, and  six  democrats ;  the  house 
forty-eight    republicans,    forty    independents, 


and  twelve  democrats.  The  republicans  of 
the  senate  took  the  honorary  office  by  electing. 
Erasmus  M.  Correll  of  Thayer  county,  tempo- 
rary president,  and  the  democrats  and  inde- 
pendents evenly  divided  the  substantial  spoils. 
Three  democrats,  Babcock  of  Douglas,  Mattes 
of  Otoe,  and  North  of  Platte,  voted  with  the 
republicans,  making  Correll's  total  17.  Two 
democrats,  McCarthy  of  Howard,  and  Thom- 
sen  of  Dodge,  voted  with  the  independents  for 
William  Dysart  of  Nuckolls  county.  Hale  of 
Madison,  democrat,  voted  for  Mattes.  There 
were  three  ballots  to  choose  the  officer  in 
question,  on  three  successive  days.  J.  A. 
Sheridan,  independent,  of  Red  Willow  county, 
was  elected  temporary  speaker  over  Church 
Howe  by  a  vote  of  51  to  48.  J.  N.  Gaffin,  in- 
dependent, of  Saunders,  was  elected  speaker 
over  Jensen,  republican,  of  Fillmore,  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  47.  The  independents  took  the 
chief  clerkship,  also,  for  Eric  Johnson.  They 
allowed  the  democrats  six  minor  places. 

For  eight  days  beyond  his  term,  pending  the 
revolutionary  proceedings  of  the  legislature  of 
1891  over  the  contested  election  case,  Govern- 
or Thayer  held  to  the  executive  office  at  the 
capitol  which,  under  his  orders,  was  guarded 
by  armed  militia.  After  the  canvass  of  the 
returns,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1891,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  supreme  court  for  a  writ  of  quo 
warranto  to  oust  Boyd.  On  granting  leave  on 
the  13th,  the  court  intimated  to  Thayer  that  in 
the  meantime  he  had  better  yield  the  office  to 
Boyd,  whom  the  legislature  had  recognized  as 
governor,  and  on  that  hint  on  the  15th  Thayer 
complied  with  an  order  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  lands  and  buildings  to  vacate  the  execu- 
tive office,  whereupon  Governor  Boyd  took 
possession  of  it.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  court 
entered  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  Boyd,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  was  therefore  ineligible, 
and  Thayer  was  reinstated. 

It  appeared  at  the  trial  that  Governor  Boyd's 
father,  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  Ireland, 
took  out  his  first  naturalization  papers  in  1890, 
after  the  governor  had  arrived  at  legal  age. 
The  attainment  of  citizenship  by  the  father, 
therefore,  did  not  apply  to  the  son,  and  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  decided  that  his 
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election  was  invalid;  but  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  decided,  February  1.  1892,  that  when 
Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  state.  Boyd  was 
a  resident  and  therefore  became  a  citizi 
adoption.  Justice  Maxwell  had  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  state  court  on  thi 
On  the  6th  of  February,  John  L.  Wi 
Thayer's  attorney,  sent  him  a  letter  which 
convincingly  assured  him  that  he  had 
actuated  by  the  highest  patriotic  motives  in 
holding  over  until  it  had  been  established  that 
his  prospective  successor  was  e i ■: i~t itutionally 
eligible  to  fill  his  official  shoes,  and  that  he 
might  now,  with  safety  to  the  commonwealth, 
relinquish  the  post  he  had  so  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  guarded.  In  turn,  the  hold- 
over governor  wrote  a  letter  to  Boyd  recount- 
ing the  information  he  had  received  and  pro- 
posing to  relinquish  the  office  on  the  following 
day ;  whereupon  Boyd  again  became  governor 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1892. 

During  nine  months  of  his  administration 
there  had  been  a  saving  in  expenses  at  thi 
pital  for  ins:.ne  of  $15,637.48  over  expenses 
of  the  previous  nine  months,  a  difference  of 
nearly  twenty  per  cent.  He  claimed  a  large 
saving  for  other  state  institutions  and  that 
they  could  be  conducted  on  an  expenditure  of 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  prevailing  expenses, 
exclusive  of  salaries.  He  recommended  an 
investigation  of  all  the  state  institutions.  The 
sum  of  $38,000  had  been  expended  in  the 
Wounded  Knee  affair  —  in  January,  1891,  and 
a  bill  for  reimbursing  the  state  for  this  ex- 
penditure had  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  was  pending  in  the  House.  A  year 
after  the  vote  of  the  Newberry  freight  rate 
bill  he  had  queried  members  of  the  legislature 
to  find  out  whether  they  would  pass  such  a 
reasonable  measure  as  he  had  recommended  in 
his  first  ir  if  he  should  call  a  special 

session  of  the  legislature;  but  he  found  them 
still  radical,  from  his  point  of  view.  The 
■it  board  of  transportation,  he  said,  had 
the  same  right  to  fix  and  regulate  rates  of 
freight  as  the  Iowa  commission,  but  seldom  if 
ever  exercised  it.  If  the  board  were  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  there  would  be  bet- 
ter   results.      He    recommended   a    choice   of 


lential  el  e,  by 

the  people.  Michigan  bad  adopted  that  plan 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

the  relief  commission,  aid  had 
aboul  pproximatel) 

families,  averaging  five  in  number,  and  during 
four   to    six    weeks.      Already   $30,000  of    the 
ipropriati  ount  of  the  world's 

fair   at    Chicago   had    been    expended  — 

;  for  the  building  —  and  hi  mend- 

ed an  appropriation  of  $50,000  more. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of   March  2. 
(Stat.   26,   p.   822),   all   direct   taxes   levied   by 
the  United  States  under  the  act  of  August  15. 

(Stat.   12.  p.  294),  were  to  be  refunded. 
It  appeared  from  this  refunding  act  that  only 

one  tax   had   been   levied,  thl  or  all 

the  states  and  territ.  ries  being  $20,000,000. 
and  Nebraska's  quota  thereof,  $19,312.  The 
usual  allowance  of  $20,000  for  the  expenses 
of  the  legislative  session  of  1863  had  been  off- 
set against  the  tax  and  no  session  was  held. 

Governor  Crounse  delivered  his  inaugural 
message  January  13.  1893.  He  found  the  state 
enjoying  a  prosperity  rarely  equalled  in  its  his- 
tory. Crops  had  been  bountiful  and  pri< 
the  main  fairly  satisfactory.  There  had  been 
good  crops  in  the  former  drouth  stricken  dis- 
tricts. Like  his  pri  ir  he  made  a  strong 
I  for  economy  in  expenditures,  Appro- 
priations for  state  institutions  should  be  cut  to 
the  minimum.  The  other  recommendation 
was  for  a  firm  but  wise  Control  of  railroads. 
"Your  authority  to  control  these  railroads  is 
undisputed,  and  you  will  stop  short  of  your 
duty  if  you  fail  to  do  so,  if  occasion  demands 
it."  He  remarked  that  nearly  70.000 
hail  been  cast  for  a  ticket  resting  on  a  platform 
which  declared  that  the  roads  were  by  unjust 
rates  taking  millions  of  from  th( 
nnually. 

Another  Newberry  bill  (  II.  K    33  |,  cla 
ing  freight  and  fixing  maximum  charges  was 
I  at  this  ind  the  board  of  trans- 

portation  was   ant!  nd   directed   I 

duce  its  rates  on  a  or  commodity  and 

Railroad  companies  might   I  i 
in   the  supreme  court   ti  'hat   the   I 
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were  unjust  and  the  court  might  order  the 
board  of  transportation  to  permit  the  roads  to 
raise  rates  in  amounts  fixed  by  said  board  but 
not  higher  than  those  charged  by  any  road  on 
January  1,  1893.  The  bill  passed  the  house, 
63  to  30,  the  nays  all  republican  but  three  — 
Leidigh  and  Sinclair  of  Otoe,  and  Withnell  of 
Douglas,  democrats.  All  the  members  from 
Douglas  and  Lancaster  voted  no  except  Rick- 
etts  of  Douglas,  who  was  absent.  A  phe- 
nomenally strong  if  not  complete  control  of 
public  sentiment  by  the  railroads  in  the  two 
large  cities  of  the  state  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  this  vote,  which  was  typical  up  to  this  time. 
The  bill  passed  the  senate  18  to  14.  The  nays 
comprised  three  democrats  —  Babcock  of 
Douglas,  Mattes  of  Otoe,  North  of  Platte. 
The  other  eleven  were  republicans.  The  in- 
dependent members  voted  solidly  in  the  af- 
firmative. Clarke  of  Douglas  and  Everett  of 
Dodge,  republicans ;  and  Hale  of  Madison, 
McCarty  of  Howard,  and  Thomsen  of  Dodge, 
democrats,  voted  aye. 

A  bill  (H.  R.  138)  was  passed  authorizing 
the  supreme  court  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  assist  the  court  under  such  rules  as 
it  should  adopt.  Their  term  of  office  was  fixed 
at  three  years  and  no  two  of  them  should  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  It  was 
enacted  that  the  professors  of  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  entomology,  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, should  be  called  state  botanist,  state 
geologist,  etc.  The  sum  of  535,000  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  expense  of  a  commissioner- 
general  and  employees  for  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  with  authority  for  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  the  commissioner-general  at 
a  salary  of  $2,000;  combinations  for  fixing 
prices  on  commodities  were  prohibited ;  the 
bringing  of  persons  or  associations  into  the 
state  for  police  work  was  prohibited  and  every 
■undersheriff  or  deputy  was  required  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  state.  This  much  mooted  law, 
directed  against  the  Pinkerton  system,  which 
is  still  in  force,  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  1,  Van  Duyn,  republican,  of  Saline 
county,  voting  nay.  It  passed  the  senate  19 
to  12.' 

There  was  an  exciting  contest  over  the  sena- 
torial election,  William  V.  Allen,  independent, 


being  chosen  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the 
session  and  by  the  eighteenth  joint  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 70  votes  to  59  for  Algernon  S.  Pad- 
dock. All  of  the  53  independents  and  all  of 
the  IS  democrats,  except  Farrell,  who  did  not 
vote,  supported  Allen  on  the  successful  bal- 
lot. All  of  Paddock's  supporters  were  repub- 
licans. Kyner  of  Douglas  voted  for  Paul 
Yandervoort ;  Ricketts  of  Douglas,  for 
Crounse,  and  Clarke  of  Douglas  did  not  vote. 
Allen  received  only  one  vote  on  the  fourteenth 
ballot  and  one  on  the  fifteenth.  On  the  six- 
teenth he  received  65  and  the  same  number 
again  on  the  seventeenth.  Paddock  had  32 
votes  to  begin  with  and  for  thirteen  ballots  his 
strength  varied  from  20,  the  lowest,  to  33,  the 
highest.  His  nearly  full  republican  support 
on  the  last  ballot  was  merely  a  compliment  to 
incumbency,  the  die  of  defeat  having  already 
been  cast  by  the  opposition  compromise  on 
Allen.  On  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  ballots  John  M.  Thurston  re- 
ceived 61  votes,  within  one  of  the  total  repub- 
lican strength  and  within  three  of  victory. 
John  H.  Powers,  candidate  for  governor  on 
the  independent  ticket  of  1890,  received  the 
full  independent  vote  on  most  of  the  ballots  up 
to  the  thirteenth,  when  for  three  ballots  it  was 
given  to  William  L.  Greene  of  Buffalo  county. 
Powers  had  1  additional  vote  on  four  ballots 
and  Greene  3  —  56  in  all  —  on  one  ballot. 
The  highest  votes  received  by  other  prominent 
candidates  were,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  6 ;  James 
E.  Boyd,  5 ;  William  J-  Bryan,  8 ;  Thomas  J. 
Majors,  13. 

The  disclosures  of  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings and  kindred  prosecutions  showed 
that  republicans  would  have  chosen  the  wiser 
as  well  as  the  better  part  if  they  had  volun- 
tarily undertaken  their  own  neglected  house 
cleaning  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  be  forced 
upon  them  by  their  enemies.  The  Bee's  in- 
surgency in  the  next  state  campaign  was  vir- 
tually an  acknowledgment  of  this  mistake.  A 
resolution  was  passed  to  employ  three  lawyers, 
one  of  each  political  party,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  several  parties  in  the  house. 
The  republicans  selected  Stephen  B.  Pound ; 
the  independents,  William  L.  Greene ;  the 
democrats,    Eleazer   Wakeley.     Judge   Wake- 
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ley  declined  to  servo,  and  George  W.  Doane 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Barry,  indepen- 
dent, of  Greeley  county;  Van  Housen,  demo- 
crat, Colfax;  Lockner,  republican,  Douglas, 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  impeachments. 
A  resolution  for  the  impeachment  of  John  C. 
Allen,  secretary  of  state;  Augustus  l\.  Hum- 
phrey, commissioner  of  public  lands  and  build- 
ings; George  II.  Hastings,  attorney-general, 
and  John  E.  Hill,  treasurer,  passed  the  house 
unanimously. 

A  resolution  that  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  executive  officers  above  named  for 
misdemeanor  in  office  be  prepared  and  pre 
sented  to  the  supreme  court  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  127  to  4.  Those  voting  nay  were 
Cooley,  republican,  of  Cass  county;  Kyner, 
republican,  Douglas;  North,  democrat.  Platte; 
and  Rhea,  republican,  Seward;  the  articles 
against  Hastings  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
95  to  24;  against  Humphrey,  92  to  5 ;  against 
Allen,  87  to  4;  against  Hill,  95  to  9.  Barry, 
independent;  Colton,  republican;  and  Casper, 
democrat,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  em- 
ploy attorneys  and  prosecute  the  impeachment. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  four 
executive  officers  named,  who  constituted  the 
board  of  public  lands  and  buildings,  were  con- 
fined to  charges  of  fraud  which  had  been  per- 
petrated at  the  state  penitentiary  and  at  the 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Lincoln.  Article 
1st,  against  George  1 1.  1  tastings,  attorney-gen- 
eral, for  example,  recited  that  at  the  twenty- 
second  session  of  the  legislature  $40,000  had 
been  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a 
cell  house  at  the  penitentiary.  The  firsl 
fication  alleged  that  Charles  W.  Mosher  con- 
trolled the  labor  and  service  of  the  convicts  in 
the  penitentiary  under  a  contract  with  the 
state  and  during  the  year  1891  and  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1892,  he  employed  William  II.  Dor- 
gan  as  his  foreman  and  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  said  convicts  ;  that  the  board  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  buildings,  well  knowing  that  said 
Dorgan  was  the  agent  of  Mosher,  empl 
him  as  the  agent  and  superintendent  of  the 
state  to  superintend  on  its  behalf  the  construc- 
tion of  said  cell  house :  that  Dorgan  in  render- 
ing his  account-  from  time  to  time  to  the  state 
board  of   public  lands  and   buildings    for  the 


labor  of  said  •  with 

the  sum  of  £1  a  da  nvict  wh- 

in the  contract-  made  '  i  in  behal 

Mosher  to  individuals,  firm 
he  lei  the  said  i  bor  at  th  forty 

.!  day  and  tb.it  the  board  of  public  lands 
and  buildings  should  have  procured 
for  the  construction  of  the  cell  house  at  the 
same  i  nts.     Sp 

charged    that    the   board    of    public    land- 
buildings  from  time  to  time  paid  over  to  1 'or- 
gan as  the  agent  of  the  state  large  sums  of 
money  in  advance  of  his  pn  if  ma- 

terial or  expenditure  of  labor  for  which  the 
o  be  paid.  Specification  4th. 
1  Morgan  with  having  expended  a  part 
of  said  funds  of  the  state  for  material  which 
was  not  needed  or  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  cell  house.  Specification  1st  of  article  3, 
charged  that  the  board  of  public  lands  and 
buildings  let  the  contract  for  a  supply  of  coal 
required  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane at  Lincoln,  for  the  quarter  commencing 
April  1.  1890,  to  the  firm  of  Betts,  Weaver  & 
Company;  that  said  firm  furnished  under  the 
contract  for  the  month  of  April,  1890,  coal  to 
the  amount  of  336,000  pounds  and  no  more, 
but  rendered  an  account  for  438,000  pounds 
and  that  the  board  of  public  lands  and  build- 
in--  approved  the  fraudulent  account. 
fications  2d  and  3d,  made  similar  allegations 
of  startling  discrepancies  between  the  amounts 
allowed  to  the  same  firm  and  the  amounts 
actually  furnished.  Specification  4th.  ch 
that  in  the  month  of  July,  1890,  the  W'hitc- 
impany  of  Lincoln  actually  fur- 
nished  to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  250,000 
pounds  of  coal  and  no  more,  but  made  an  ac- 
count for  720,000  pounds,  which  the  board  al- 
low- 

neral   investigation  of   the 
administration  of  the  state  institutions  in  ro- 
of corruption  and  misman- 

nt.     A  committei  ht,   four  from 

the  house  and  four  from  the  senate,  and 
prising  members  of   all   political   p 
ported  unanimously  that  the  death  of  Pi 

vict  at  the  penitential 
and  proximate  result  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment   inflicted   upon   him."     The 
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mittee  found  from  the  evidence  that  "the  pun- 
ishment in  vogue  in  the  Nebraska  state  peni- 
tentiary for  many  years  has  been  inhuman, 
barbarous  and  cruel  in  many  cases,"  and  gave 
revolting  details  in  illustration  of  this  charge. 

A  committee  of  seven  members  of  the  house, 
comprising  three  independents,  two  demo- 
crats, and  two  republicans,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  administration  of  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  committee's  unanimous  report 
found  gross  corruption  and  mismanagement. 

A  committee  of  the  house,  consisting  of  G. 
A.  Felton  and  Austin  Reiley,  independents, 
and  C.  D.  Casper,  democrat,  found  a  still 
worse  state  corruption,  if  possible,  in  the 
administration  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Lincoln. 

The  committee  of  the  house  to  whom  the 
penitentiary  contract  between  the  state  and 
William  H.  Dorgan  and  Charles  W.  Mosher 
was  referred,  requested  the  opinion  of  William 
Leese,  attorney-general,  as  to  its  validity,  and 
they  were  informed  by  that  officer  that  the 
act  of  1879,  which  undertook  to  extend  the 
contract  -with  W.  H.  B.  Stout,  and  that  of 
1887,  to  extend  the  contract  to  Mosher,  assig- 
nee of  Stout,  were  both  invalid.  Thereupon 
the  committee  reported  unanimously  that  in  its 
opinion  the  contract  was  null  and  void  and 
recommended  that  the  state  take  charge  of  the 
plant,  prison,  and  grounds.  The  house 
adopted  the  report.  A  motion  of  Jensen  of 
Fillmore  county,  that  this  action  of  the  house 
be  referred  to  the  senate  with  the  request  that 
that  body  should  concur  was  also  adopted : 
but  the  senate  appears  to  have  smothered  the 
report.  The  house  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  management  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  reported  that  "the  state  has  lost 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  form  of  interest 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  temporary 
school  fund,  the  exact  amount  of  which  has 
not  been  computed  by  your  committee."  The 
committee  recommended  that  action  be  brought 
against  Hill,  ex-state  treasurer,  to  recover  the 
money  so  lost.  This  report  was  signed  by  two 
of  committee,  the  third  member  refusing  to 
concur. 

Steven  and  Casper,  of  the  committee  "to 
investigate  the  charges  of  improper  use  of  or 


offers  of  money  to  influence  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  the 
election  of  United  States  senators,"  reported 
that  offers  of  money  were  made  to  eight  mem- 
bers for  the  alleged  purpose  of  so  influencing 
their  votes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee the  offers  were  made  with  corrupt  intent. 
McKesson  of  Lancaster  county  made  a  mi- 
nority report  in  which  he  said  that  Krick  and 
Soderman,  members  of  the  house,  were  guilty 
of  soliciting  corrupt  offers  of  money  for  their 
votes ;  that  W.  A.  Dungan,  sergeant-at-arms, 
was  guilty  of  making  false  statements  as  to  the 
corruption  of  members  and  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  office;  and  that  R.  B.  Thomp- 
son, "who  unblushing  tells  of  offers  made  by 
him,  is  deserving  of  the  contempt  of  his  fel- 
lowmen,  and  I  only  regret  that  suitable  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  meted  out  to  him." 

Goss  of  Douglas  and  Gerdes  of  Richardson, 
of  the  committee  to  investigate  charges  that 
money  had  been  used  in  relation  to  insurance 
legislation,  found  that  corrupt  influence  of 
members  had  been  attempted,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. The  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  bill  presented  by  Shilling  Brothers  for 
merchandise  furnished  to  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska found  that  the  firm  had  made  a  gross 
overcharge  and  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
$1,870.88  be  allowed  for  the  bill  instead  of 
$2,314.48,  the  amount  claimed.  The  committee 
to  investigate  charges  of  the  improper  admin- 
istration of  the  institute  for  feeble-minded 
vouth  at  Beatrice  was  able  to  make  a  report 
that  was  relatively  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
Superintendent  A.  T.  Armstrong  of  the  insti- 
tute, a  clean  score  for  his  management. 

Four  of  the  accused  men  were  indicted 
under  the  charge  of  corrupt  dealing  with  the 
hospital  for  the  insane.  Nova  Z.  Snell  had 
been  elected  county  attorney  of  Lancaster 
county  in  1890  on  the  democratic  and  inde- 
pendent ticket  and  the  prosecutions  were  begun 
under  his  adiministration.  In  the  meantime, 
at  the  beginning  of  1893,  he  was  succeeded  by 
William  H.  Woodward  ;  but  Governor  Crounse 
appointed  Mr.  Snell  and  the  law  firm  of  Reese 
&  Gilkeson  —  Judge  M.  B.  Reese  and  J.  R. 
Gilkeson  —  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
class   of   cases.     Gorham   F.    Betts   was   con- 
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victed  and  sentenced  to  rs  in  the  peni- 

tentiary. He  escaped,  however,  with  a  few 
months  in  the  Lancaster  county  jail  because  the 

county  attorney  failed  to  make  out  in  due  time 
a  bill  of  exceptions  on  the  appeal  of  the  case 
to  the  supreme  court.  The  other  per- 
sons indicted  were  tried  and  were  acquitted, 
although  the  c<  igainst  them  was  i 

the  same  as  that  upon  which  Betts  was  con- 
victed. The  special  attorneys  for  the 
complained  that  the  county  attorney  ham- 
pered them  in  the  trial  of  these  cases  and  that 
they  were  unable  to  procure  proper  jurymen. 
It  happened  that  the  Betts  &  Weaver  business 
had  been  sold  before  Betts  was  tried,  and  their 
successors  in  the  business  furnished  yard 
sheets  which  showed  conclusively  thai  car 
loads  of  coal  which  had  been  charged  to  the 
asylum  and  paid  for  were  really  run  into  the 
private  yard  of  Betts  &  Weaver  and  sold  as 
their  private  property. 

The  impeachment  case  against  John  K. 
Hill,  ex-treasurer,  and  Thomas  1 1.  Benton,  ex- 
auditor,  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the 
defendants  had  retired  from  office  in  January, 
1893,  the  power  of  impeachment  conferred  by 
the  constitution  upon  the  legislature  extend- 
ing only  to  civil  officers  of  the  state  and  could 
hot  be  exercised  after  such  officers  had  become 
private  persons.  The  case  against  Attorney- 
General  Leese  was  dismissed  on  the  same 
ground,  and  also  upon  the  ground  that  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  bad.  without 
constitutional  authority,  changed  the  articles 
which  had  been  presented  by  the  legislature 
The  case  against  George  II.  Hastings,  attor- 
ney-general, John  C.  .Mien,  secretary  of  state. 
and  Augustus  R.  Humphrey,  commissioner  of 
public  lands  and  buildings,  was  also  decided 
rather  upon  a  technicality  than  upon  the 
eral  facts.  Two  of  the  judges,  Norval  and 
Post,  held  that  where  an  official  act  for  which 
an  officer  is  impeached  results  from  a  mere 
error  of  judgment  or  ommission  of  duty  with- 
out the  element  of  fraud,  it  is  not  impeachable 
although  it  may  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  state.  Impeachment,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  held,  i-  essentially  a  crim- 
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Justice  Maxwell  dissented   from  thi 

of  the  majority,  holding  that  the  duties  of  the 

members  of  the  bi  public    I: 
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Judge  Maxwell  .  i  thai  Dr.  W. 

M.  Knapp,  superintendent  of  the  asylui 
I  that  he  did  not  believe  the  amount  ol 
■■  d  had  been  deliv<  rid.  and  yet  he  ap- 
proved vouchers  for  the  full  amount. 

Judge  Post,  while  agreeing  with  Judge  Nor- 
val in  the  theory  which  protected  the  defend- 
ants from  prosecution,  was  unsparing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  transactions  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  impeachment,  lie  said  in 
reference  to  the  coal  bills  at  the  asylum:  "The 
overcharge  for  the  first  three  month-;  of  the 
respondents'  term  of  office  which  the  legisla- 
ture failed  to  detect  was  2.020,000  pounds, 
while  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  accord- 
■  the  specification,  it  is  less  than  twice 
that  amount.  It  is  not  contended  that  negli- 
gence of  the  legislature,  however  gross,  would 
excuse  the  wilful  disregard  of  duty  by  the  re- 
spondents.    . 

lie    said    again:     "It    appears    further    that 

n.  the  superintendent,  rendered  a  bill  for 

their   (convicts')    labor  at  $1   per  day  during 

all  of  said  time  (  when  they  were  laid  off. )     I  le 

attempts  to  justify  his  action  by  reference  to  a 

custom  to  charge  subcontractors  for  the  labor 

nvicts  from  the  time  of  their  assignment 

or    disabled.      This    explanation 

merely  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  scriptural 

saying   tb  annot    serve   two   m. 

appointed    to   employ   laborers 
by  the  day  and  to  mala-  time 
r." 
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The  Populist  Probation  —  Return  of  the  Republican    Prodigal 

Populism  —  A  Period  of  Party  Rotation 


■  His    Conversion    to 


npHE  DEMOCRATIC  convention  for  1893 
-■-  ivas  held  at  Lincoln  October  4th.  Euclid 
Martin,  chairman  of  the  state  committee, 
named  T.  J.  Mahoney  for  temporary  chair- 
man, and  he  appointed  Carroll  S.  Montgomery 
as  temporary  secretary.  The  temporary  or- 
ganization was  made  permanent.  Under  the 
very  vigorous  management  of  Tobias  Castor. 
Nebraska  member  of  the  national  democratic 
committee,  the  convention  was  composed  of  a 
compact  majority  of  Cleveland,  or  gold,  demo- 
crats. But  William  J.  Bryan,  then  possessing 
unbounded  faith  in  his  personal  influence, 
made  almost  as  spectacular  a  fight  to  gain  con- 
trol as  he  made  in  the  famous  convention  of 
1892.  He  began  the  struggle  by  moving  that 
Joseph  E.  Ong  of  Fillmore  county  be  substi- 
tuted for  Mahoney  as  chairman,  urging  that 
Judge  Ong  represented  principles  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  those  of  Mahoney.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  390  to  106.  Mr.  Ma- 
honey's  speech  to  the  convention  was  in  a 
conciliatory  strain  and  expressed  a  personally 
friendly  feeling  toward  Bryan.  On  a  second 
test  of  strength,  the  motion  by  Bryan  was  de- 
feated, 335  to  146.  A  motion  by  Falloon  of 
Richardson  county,  that  Bryan  be  made  a 
member  of  the  resolutions  committee,  on  be- 
half of  free  silver,  was  defeated  by  373  to 
122.  Constantine  J.  Smythe,  Edward  P. 
Smith,  and  C.  V.  Gallagher  of  Omaha,  pro- 
tested against  the  solid  unit  vote  of  the  103 
delegates  from  Omaha,  but  without  avail. 

Bryan  closed  the  unequal  controversy  in  a 
notably  impassioned  and  defiant  speech.  "If 
I  am  right,"  he  said,  "and  so  help  me  God,  I 
believe  I  am,  it  matters  not  whether  you  en- 
dorse rne  or  not.  If  I  am  right,  I  am  right, 
and  time  will  tell  if  I  am  right.     If  you  rep- 


resent the  democratic  party  in  saying  you  are 
for  the  gold  standard  of  Wall  street,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  if  the  democratic  party  rati- 
fies your  action,  I  will  go  out  and  serve  my 
party  and  my  God  under  some  other  name  than 
as  a  democrat.  The  democratic  party  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  party  of 
the  masses.  For  twenty  years  the  demo- 
cratic party  has  denounced  the  demonetization 
of  silver.  If  you  want  to  get  down  on  your 
knees  and  apologize  for  what  you  have  said 
you  will  go  without  me."  The  clarion  tone  of 
the  keynote  "right"  as  it  rang  emphasized 
from  Bryan's  lips  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
his  hearers.  Though  Bryan's  impassioned 
proclamation  that  the  free  silver  dogma  was 
right  and  the  gold  standard  wrong  and  that 
time  would  prove  it,  was  dramatically  fine  and 
effective,  yet,  considering  that  within  a  few 
years  "the  gold  standard  of  Wall  street"  was 
adopted,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  it  but  illustrated  the 
remark  of  Froude  —  extravagant,  of  course, 
as  most  epigram  is  —  that  "great  orators  have 
always  been  proved  wrong." 

The  republican  state  convention  was  held  at 
Lincoln  October  5th.  It  was  called  to  order  by 
Addison  E.  Cady,  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee, and  George  H.  Thummel  of  Hall  county 
was  temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  On 
the  first  formal  ballot  Samuel  Maxwell  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  candidates 
for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  —  380  out  of 
a  total  of  927.  He  ran  no  higher  than  this  on 
subsequent  ballots.  T.  O.  C.  Harrison  of  Hall 
county  was  nominated  on  the  fourth  formal 
ballot  with  664  votes.  Monroe  L.  Hayward, 
Joseph  E.  Cobbey,  Elisha  A.  Calkins,  Othman 
A.  Abbott,  J.  E.  Frick,  and  Manoah  B.  Reese 
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developed  some  strength  during  the  ballo 
Benjamin  S.  Baker  of  Douglas  county  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
which  denounced  the  democratic  House  of 
Representatives  for  repealing  federal  election 
laws  ;  favored  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  under  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  maintain  parity  of  values;  de- 
nounced the  independent  party  for  attempt- 
ing in  array  the  West  and  South  against  the 
North  and  East;  denounced  Smith,  sec- 

retary of  the  interior,  for  cutting  off  pensions 
of  disabled  soldiers. 

The  people's  independent  convention  was 
held  in  Lincoln  September  5th,  and  William  A. 
Poynter  of  Boone  county  was  temporary 
chairman,  and  Walter  F.  Dale  of  Harlan,  per- 
manent chairman.  Silas  A.  Holcomb  of  Cus- 
ter was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  first  formal  ballot.  John  F. 
Ragan  of  Adams  and  J.  F..  Bush  of  Gage  were 
his  leading  competitors.  Samuel  .Maxwell  re- 
ceived 19  votes  on  the  informal  ballot.  E.  L. 
Heath  of  Sherman  count}',  and  A.  A.  Mon- 
roe of  Douglas,  were  nominated  for  regents 
of  the  State  University.  Professor  W.  A. 
Jones  of  Adams  county  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  which  reaffirmed  the 
national  platform  adopted  at  Omaha,  July  4, 
1892;  called  on  Congress  to  pass  a  law  "tor 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  with  that  of  gold 
with  a  ratio  of  16  to  1":  denounced  republi- 
can and  democratic  leaders  "who  are  attempt- 
ing to  demonetize  silver,  thereby  placing  the 
business  of  the  country  on  a  gold  basis" ;  com- 
mended McKeighan  and  Kem,  populist  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  silver 
act;  declared  that  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  lines  should  be  owned  and  cont! 
by  the  government ;  denounced  political  or- 
ganizations, secret  or  open,  based  on  religious 
prejudice:  alleged  that  while  republicans 
claimed  that  the  state  was  free  from  del  it. 
there  were  warrants  outstanding  in  tin 
of  $700,000  drawing  interest  at  seven  per 
cent ;  denounced  state  officers  for  approving 
the  bond  of  Charles  \Y.  Mosher.  president  of 
the    failed    Capital    National    Bank,    in 


form  that  the  Si 

000;  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  I 

berry  freight  law  and  tin-  pn 

under  indictment  tor  asylun 

At  the  ensuing  electii 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  supr 

■ 
republican,  72  I    .  s  A.  I  foil 

v.t.i, :  Frank  Irvine,  gold  d 
crat,  37,545;  Ada   M.   Bittenbender,  prohibi- 
tion, 6,357.     The   republican   candidates   for 
ts    of    the    State    University    were,    of 
course,  electi 

The  republican  convention  for  IS' '4  was 
at  Omaha  August  22d  ;  it  was  called  to 
order  by  Bradner  D.  Slaughter,  chairman  of 
the  state  committee,  who  named  Captain  C.  E. 
Adams  of  Nuckolls  county  for  temporary 
chairman  ;  and  the  temporary  organization  was 
"made  permanent.  On  the  informal  ballot  for 
a  candidate  for  the  governorship,  Thomas  J. 
Majors  of  Nemaha  county  received  493^ 
votes  and  John  II.  MacColl  of  Dawson,  4i 
The  sixty  votes  of  Lancaster  went  to  Majors 
and  the  108  of  Douglas  to  MacColl :  and  in  a 
general  way  the  support  of  the  respective  can- 
didates was  divided  by  the  North  Platte  and 
South  riatte  line.  Lorenzo  Crounse  of  Wash- 
ington county  received  a  complimentary  vote 
of  32,  and  Addison  F.  Cady  of  Howard.  6. 
The  first  formal  ballot  stood.  552)4  for 
Majors  and  401 X'  for  MacColl.  Both  of  the 
■leading  candidates  represented  the  reactionary 
and  so-called  railroad  element  —  Burlington 
and   Union    1'.  I   neither 

available,  '  'here  was  a  real  upris- 

ing in  the  party  against  the  old  order,  which 
the  wheel  horses,  with  obtuse  obstinacy,  failed 
izc,  playing  bravado  instead  of  level 
judgment.      This    red  ictionism    was 

manifested  by  the  nomination  of  V 
against  the  well-known  and  old-standing 
tility  and  f  the  domineering,  but 

e   antiit  f    the 

Anticipating    this    theatrical    gauntlet- 
throwing,    Mr.    Rosewater    had    pn 

—  a  letter  resigning  his  membership  in 
ine  n  imittee  —  which  he 
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defiantly  threw  into  the  convention.  The 
scathing  arraignment  contained  in  this  letter 
was  incessantly  pressed  by  the  relentless  Bee 
and  echoed  by  the  opposition  press  throughout 
the  campaign. 

The  long  undisturbed  exercise  of  power  by 
men  singly  or  in  parties  surely  induces  mental 
and  moral  obtuseness  or  atrophy.  And  so  re- 
publican leaders  could  not  read  the  plain  les- 
son of  the  defeat  of  "Tom"  Majors,  but  the 
next  time  blindly  bucked  the  line  with  "Jack" 
MacColl  —  not  perceiving  that  these  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school  had  had  their  day  in  Ne- 
braska. In  each  instance  they  put  these  staled 
players  into  the  power  of  the  repudiated  Rose- 
water  who,  perforce,  proceeded  to  put  them 
out  of  the  game.  These  were  the  last  of  the 
old  line  plunges  but  one  —  the  disastrous  suc- 
cess behind  Dietrich  in  1900. 

The  people's  independent  convention  was 
held  at  Grand  Island  August  24th.  William 
L.  Greene  of  Buffalo  county,  the  most  silvery 
tongued  of  all  the  populists  of  Nebraska,  was 
temporary  and  permanent  chairman.  Silas 
A.  Holcomb  of  Custer  county  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  governor  on  the  first  ballot, 
receiving  A37l/2  votes  to  294^  for  James  N. 
Gaffin  of  Saunders  county.  The  resolutions 
endorsed  the  Omaha  national  platform;  they 
demanded  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  municipal  own- 
ership of  public  works ;  liberal  pensions  for 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  national  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  irrigation ;  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes;  a  new  maximum 
freight  rate  law  or  enforcement  of  the  existing 
law ;  the  immediate  relief  of  sufferers  from 
the  drouth ;  and  they  denounced  as  treason  the 
repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sher- 
man silver  act.  The  convention  was  large  and 
confident.  The  committee  on  credentials  re- 
ported that  747  of  the  entire  list  of  751  dele- 
gates were  actually  present. 

The  democratic  convention  for  1894  was 
held  in  Omaha  September  26th  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Euclid  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
state  committee,  who  named  Matt  Miller  of 
Butler  county  for  temporary  chairman.  W.  S. 
Shoemaker  of  Douglas  county,  moved  to  sub- 


stitute Edward  P.  Smith  of  that  county.  Mil- 
ler, thereupon,  said  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  convention  instructed  for  16  to  1  free 
silver  and  Robert  A.  Batty  of  Adams  county 
was  in  the  same  predicament.  Miller  with- 
drew and  Smith  was  elected  chairman,  unani- 
mously. Even  the  conservative  Samuel  W. 
Wolbach  of  Hall  county  yielded  to  the  be- 
witching panacea  and  corrected  a  statement  by 
William  H.  Thompson  that  he,  Wolbach, 
was  against  16  to  1.  Thompson,  who  for  a 
time  assumed  a  conservative  attitude  toward 
the  money  question,  was  now  for  Bryan's 
radical  regime.  Willis  D.  Oldham  of  Buf- 
falo was  permanent  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. William  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  unani- 
mously for  United  States  senator,  and  a  reso- 
lution for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting 
for  the  consent  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and 
declarations  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the 
election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  constitutional  convention  to  ratify 
the  amendment,  were  adopted.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  Holcomb,  about  fifty  delegates 
bolted  from  the  convention,  assembled  in  an- 
other hall  and  elected  Dan  W.  Cooke  of  Gage 
county,  chairman.  Among  the  bolters  were 
George  P.  Marvin,  editor  of  the  Democrat  at 
Beatrice,  George  W.  West  of  Polk  county, 
Judge  James  C.  Crawford  of  Cuming,  De- 
forest P.  Rolfe  of  Otoe,  John  A.  McShane 
and  Euclid  Martin  of  Douglas,  and  John  D. 
Carson  of  Fillmore.  The  bolters  nominated 
John  A.  McShane  for  governor ;  John  D.  Car- 
son for  lieutenant-governor;  Deforest  P.  Rolfe 
of  Otoe,  for  secretary  of  state ;  Otto  Bauman 
of  Cuming,  for  auditor;  Luke  Bridenthal  of 
Gage,  for  treasurer;  John  H.  Ames  of  Lan- 
caster, for  attorney-general ;  Jacob  Bigler  of 
Chase,  for  commissioner  of  public  lands  and 
buildings;  and  Milton  Doolittle  of  Holt,  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Mc- 
Shane declined  the  nomination  for  governor 
and  Phelps  D.  Sturdevant  of  Fillmore  was 
substituted  and  Rodney  E.  Dunphy  of  Seward 
was  substituted  for  Carson.  The  platform  en- 
dorsed the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land and  approved  the  national   platform  of 
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1892,  especially  the  money  plank  and  Cleve- 
land's interpretation  of  it. 

There  were  two  principal  reasons  why 
Bryan  overcame  the  majority  of  the  last  year 
against  him  and  came  into  full  power.  The 
convention  of  1893  was  composed  largely  of 
expectant  aspirants  to  federal  offices  under  the 
new  democratic  administration;  and  while  the 
few  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  chosen  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  ostensible  principles,  the 
easy  or  natural  tendency  of  the  time  to  flock 
to  the  silver  standard  was  stimulated,  in  the 
case  of  the  many  who  were  left,  by  disappoint- 
ment or  revenge.  The  second  powerful  factor 
which  worked  to  Bryan's  advantage  was  the 
increasing  hard  times.  Free  silver  was  a  siren 
note  to  sing  to  people  in  those  pinching  con- 
ditions, and,  falling  from  his  silvery  tongue, 
was  to  the  many  irresistibly  seductive.  On 
the  28th  of  August,  1S94,  the  World-Herald 
made  the  important  announcement  that  from 
September  1st  William  J.  Bryan  would  be  its 
editor-in-chief.  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock- 
made  the  statement  that  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  would  continue  in  his  hands, 
but  that  "its  editorial  policy  will  be  mapped 
out  by  Mr.  Bryan  from  time  to  time  along  the 
line  of  his  well  known  political  convictions." 
This  event  insured  the  permanency  of  the  fu- 
sion policy  of  the  democratic  party. 

The  campaign  was  desperately  fought  on 
both  sides.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  fusion  of  the  democrats  with  insurgent 
republicans  had  often  been  attempted  but  with- 
out successful  results.  This  year,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  these  diverse  elements  had  a 
leader  in  William  J.  Bryan  peculiarly  adapted 
to  getting  and  holding  them  together  and  es- 
pecially for  making  the  most  of  the  misdoings 
and  misfortunes  of  the  party  in  power.  Per- 
sistent bad  crops,  for  which  it  was  not  respon- 
sible, could  be  played  against  it  mere  ef- 
fectually, even,  than  the  persistent  bad  admin- 
istration for  which  it  was  i  ible.  The 
majority  had  been  so  long  and  so  successfully 
'.aught  that  general  economic  prosperii 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  worst  govern- 
ment seemed  inconsequential,  were  due  to  the 
party  which  had  continually  been   in   \ 


that  it  was  qu  |y  held  responsible 

fur  the  pinching  adversity.     And  then  li 
publican,    had    be,  tomed    to 

political    su  under    \ .  ration 

leadership  and  government  that  they  were 
slow  to  comprehend  or  care  for  the  omim 
increasing  demands  fur  reform. 

.Majors,   the  republic  for  gov- 

ernor, was  emphatically  a  politician  of  the 
school  which  naturally  arose  and  flourished 
after  the  Civil  war  — a  blend  of  the  "old  sol- 
dier" and  the  railroad  servant.  His  arm 
ord  had  been  £ood  in  the  South  and  on  the 
Plains  in  the  Indian  war  of  1864;  he  was  a 
good  neighbor,  with  a  large  local  following; 
and  throughout  the  state  one  of  "the  l>oys." 
Hut  the  Bee  on  the  republican  side-  ami  the 
democratic  and  populist  press  on  the  other  side 
so  aggressively  exposed  his  now  misfit  virtues 
that  his  respectable  opponent,  whose  merits 
'.\eie  mainly  negative,  was  victorious  by  a 
vote  of  97,815  to  94,113  for  his  putatively 
popular  antagonist. 

William  J.  Bryan  made  a  campaign  for  a 
vote  of  preference  for  the  office  of  United 
States  senator;  but  John  M.  Thurston,  his  re 
publican  opponent,  refused  to  enter  the  con- 
test in  that  manner.  Bryan  received  80,472 
votes,  Thurston  1,866,  and  C.  E.  Bentley.  the 
prohibitionist  candidate.  25.5"4.  The  oppo- 
sition candidates  foi  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  received  heavy  support,  but  only 
one  of  the  six.  Omer  M.  Kern  of  the  sixth 
district,  was  elected.  Though  fusion  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  for  the  head 
of  the  state  ticket,  it  failed  in  detail,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  disorderly  factionism  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  C 
which  insured,  if  il  wholly  responsible 
for  republican 

The  legislature  promptly  restored  tl 
ty    which    its    predi  hail    rep 

The  revived  act  pn  or  a  bounty  of  five- 

eighth  .'it  a  pound   '  manufac- 

tured   from    I  hum.    or    other 

yield:-  ka.  nil   i 

lion    that    the   product    should    contain    ninety 

nd  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  hi 
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ton  to  the  producer  for  them.     Three-eighths 
of  a  cent  additional  was  yielded  to  factories 
established  after  the  passage  of  the  act.     Re- 
publicans were  more  obtuse  than  the  populists 
in  thus  persistently  pressing  this  gratuity  upon 
the   despotic,    insatiable,   and    faithless    sugar 
trust  —  or  else   they   were  incorrigible.     The 
attorney-general,  state  auditor,  and  state  treas- 
urer were  constituted  a  state  banking  board 
with  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  at  $1,500  a 
year.     The    legislature    appropriated    $50,000 
for  the  relief  of  persons  who  were  in  want  on 
account  of  dry  weather  and  hot  winds,  the  ex- 
isting commission  of  nine  members  to  control 
the   distribution   of   this   fund.     The   sum   of 
$200,000  was  appropriated  for  supplying  seed 
and  food  for  teams  during  the  spring  of  1895. 
Another  act  authorized  the  county  boards  of 
the   several    counties    to   issue   bonds    for   an 
amount  not  exceeding  $50,000  for  seed  and 
food    for    teams.    '  Still    another    authorized 
county  boards   to   use   surplus  general   funds 
and   county   bridge   and   road    funds    for   the 
same   purpose.     Another    act    authorized    the 
loaning   of   sinking    funds  and  other   surplus 
funds  of  counties  and  townships  for  supplying 
seed  and    food    for  teams,    for   which   notes 
should  be  taken  running  not  less  than  twelve 
months    nor    longer    then    twenty-four,    with 
annual  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
one  per  cent  of  which  should  go  to  the  county 
treasurer  for  the  expense  of  transacting  the 
business.     County    commissioners    were    also 
authorized  to  use  any  surplus  in  any  precinct 
bond  fund  for  seed  and  feed  for  teams..     The 
sugar   bounty   bill    was   vetoed   by    Governor 
Holcomb  and  passed  over  the  veto  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-eight  to  twenty-three  in  the  house  and 
twenty-five  to  five  in  the  senate.     Those  vot- 
ing nay  in  the  senate  were  Bauer,  Campbell, 
Dale,  Sprecher,  Stewart,  all  populists ;  but  two 
populists  voted  aye.     In  the  house  five  demo- 
crats  and   eighteen   populists   voted   nay   and 
none  of  either  party  aye.     As  might  have  been 
expected    in    the    reactionary   political    condi- 
tions, there  was  no  constructive  or  progressive 
legislation  in  this  session. 

Encouraged  by  their  success   of   1895,  but 
unwisely  forgetting  their  reverses  of  the  years 


before,  the  republicans  nominated  for  the  head 
of  their  ticket,  John  H.  MacColl  of  Dawson 
county,  widely  reputed  as  a  railroad  man  of 
the  old  school  and  substantially  a  replica  of 
the  Majors  nomination  of  1894.     The  popu- 
lists and  regular  democrats  renominated  Gov- 
ernor Holcomb  and  the  handful  of  gold  demo- 
crats,   with    fatuous    persistency,    nominated 
Robert  S.  Bibb  of  Gage  county.     The  Omaha 
Bee  again   opposed   the  republican   candidate 
and  threw  its  influence  in  favor  of  Holcomb, 
who  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  116,415  against 
94,723  for  MacColl,  3,557  for  Bibb,  5,060  for 
Joel  Warner,  prohibitionist,  and  913  for  Rich- 
ard A.  Hawley,  nationalist.     In  the  congres- 
sional contests  the  fusonists  came  back  over- 
whelmingly.    There    was    formal    fusion    of 
democrats  and  independents  in  all  the  districts, 
and  the  republican  candidates  were  successful 
in  only   two   of    them.      In    the   first    district 
Strode  was  reelected  over  Jefferson  H.  Broady 
by  a  slender  margin  of  17,356  to  17,113;  and 
in   the   second   district,    Mercer  also  was   re- 
elected,  receiving   14,861   votes  to   13,286  for 
Edward  R.  Duffie ;  in  the  third  district  Sam- 
uel Maxwell  defeated  Ross  L.  Hammond  by 
23,487  to  18,633;  in  the  fourth,  William  F. 
Stark  defeated  Eugene  J.  Hainer  by  20,515  to 
18,844;  in  the  fifth,  Roderick  D.  Sutherland 
defeated   William   E.   Andrews  by    18,332  to 
15,621;  in  the  sixth,  William  L.  Greene  de- 
feated Addison  E.  Cady  by  19,378  to  14,841. 
On  the  average  the  all-round  ability  of  the  re- 
publican and  fusionist  candidates  was  nearly 
equal,  but  the  republicans  had  the  advantage 
of  measurably  greater  stability.     All  the  other 
fusion    candidates    of    the    state    ticket    were 
elected  by  majorities  somewhat  less  than  Gov- 
ernor Holcomb's  lead. 

The  seventeenth  legislature  met  in  the  fifth- 
teenth  regular  session,  January  5,  1897,  and 
finally  adjourned  April  9th,  the  seventy-fourth 
day.  The  senate  comprised  seventeen  inde- 
pendents, seven  democrats,  seven  republicans 
and  two  silver  republicans ;  the  house,  forty- 
nine  independents,  twenty-eight  republican:., 
twenty-one  democrats  and  two  silver  republi- 
cans. Frank  T.  Ransom,  silver  republican, 
of    Douglas    county,    was    elected    temporary 
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president  of  the  senate  and  James  N.  Gaffin, 
independent,  of  Saunders  county,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house,  receiving  68  votes  against 
29  for  George  L.  Rouse,  republican,  of  Hall 
county.  Frank  D.  Eager,  independent,  was 
elected  chief  clerk.  There  were  scandalous 
charges  of  bribery  at  the  Douglas  county  elec- 
tions, and,  after  an  investigation,  John  Jeff- 
coat,  democrat,  was  seated  in  the  senate  in 
place  of  J.  II.  Evans,  republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  13.  There  were  ineffectual  attempts  by 
this  legislature  to  get  hold  of  the  key  to  the 
coming  reform  revolution  by  passing  a  law- 
prohibiting  the  issue  and  use  of  free  railroad 
passes.  House  roll  40,  a  sweeping  prohibition  ; 
house  roll  336,  which  applied  only  to  office- 
holders ;  house  roll  418,  applying  to  delegates 
to  political  conventions,  were  all  indefinitely 
postponed.  A  bill  limiting  passenger  fare  on 
railroads  to  two  cents  a  mile  (H.  R.  419)  met 
the  same  fate.  The  most  notable  measure  of 
the  session  was  an  act  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  stock  yards  and  fixing  the  charges 
thereof.  This  tardy  victory  was  proof  and 
product  of  the  improvement  of  this  legislature 
over  its  predecessors,  both  as  to  mind  and 
morals ;  for  theretofore  all  measures  of  this 
kind  had  been  defeated  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
But  in  the  gauntlet  of  the  court  it  was  turned 
into  a  barren  victors-.  Judge  Smith  Mel  Mar- 
son,  of  the  southern  district  of  Iowa,  presid- 
ing in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  decided  that  the 
act  was  invalid  on  account  of  its  defective  title. 
At  the  election  of  1897,  John  J.  Sullivan, 
fusionist,  defeated  Alfred  M.  Post,  republi- 
can, both  of  Platte  county,  for  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  by  a  vote  of  102,828  to  89,009. 
Charles  W.  Kaley  and  John  N.  Dryden.  re- 
publican candidates  for  the  office  of  regent  of 
the  University,  were-  defeated  by  E.  Von  Forell 
and  George  F.  Kenower.  fusionists.  In 
the  republicans  of  Nebraska  for  the  first  time 
declared  definitively  in  favor  of  the  in. 
money  standard  :  "We  are  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  gold  standard  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver."  This  declaration  was  time- 
ly, because  it  contributed  toward  reassuring 


ami  calming  the  skepti 

of  tin-  public  mind.     Such  an  avowal,  made 
two  years,  <>r  cue  year,  in  the  full  of 

the  perturbation,  would  have  had  more  mural 
merit  it  would  have  cost  something  — 

courage  and  perhaps  temporary  disadvai 
<  Inly  the  new  craft  challenges  the  gale  with 
full  sail.  The  republican  party  had  thi 
long  fed  on  power  that  its  only  thought  « 
trim  to  conserve  it.  In  this  emergency,  what- 
ever merit  lay  in  merely  being  good  ball 
deserved.     A  uw  r  Attila  Roosevelt, 

scourge  of  standpatism,  perceived  that  the  bal- 
last stage  was  coin 
again  with  sails. 

William  It.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  democratic  con- 
vention of  the  same  year,  fatuously  declared 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  paramount 
issue  of  1900.  In  the  same  convention,  Con- 
stant ine  J.  Smythe,  attorney-general,  said  in  a 
speech  that  Judge  Charles  L.  Hall  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Lancaster  county,  where  Eugene 
Moore,  state  auditor,  had  been  prosecuted  on 
the  charge  of  converting  to  his  own  use  in- 
surance fees  to  the  amount  of  $23,208  05 
he  was  guilty;  that  Judge  Cornish  of  the 
court,  also  said  Moore  was  guilty ;  and  that 
•  Sullivan  of  the  supreme  court,  said  he 
guilty:  but  the  other  two  judges.  N 
and  Harrison,  said  that  lie  guilty  and 

two  were  stronger  than  one.     Moore 
certain   facts  before  Judge  Albert  J.  Cornish, 
of  the  district  court  of  Lan  mty.  who 

thereupon  found  him  guilty  and  '  him 

to  thi  '  enitentiary  for  a  term  of  eight 

years.     On  appeal,    the    j" 
Cornish  was  r<  art  on 

the  technical  ground  that   Moore  had  not  the 

■  the  insuram 
the  misappropriation  of   which  he  had 
convicted.     The  court  held  that  the  insurance 

paid  t1  i  the 

auditor  when  uld  have  been  paid  to 

the  treasurer.    Thi  ot  the  fir  i 

which 

throu  finicality   of    the 

court.      Such  ' 
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characterized  by  the  press  and  the  public  in 
general.  Judge  Sullivan,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  cited  a  case  tried  before  Judge  David 
J.  Brewer  —  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  —  in  which  he  shattered 
a  similar  defence  by  apparently  common  sense 
logic.  "But  we  hold  that  when  one  assumes 
to  act  as  agent  for  another,  he  may  not,  when 
challenged  for  those  acts,  deny  his  agency; 
that  he  is  estopped,  not  merely  as  against  his 
assumed  principal,  but  also  as  against  the 
state;  that  one  who  is  agent  enough  to  receive 
money  is  agent  enough  to  be  punished  for  em- 
bezzling it."  The  state  also  brought  a  civil 
suit  in  the  district  court  of  Lancaster  county 
to  recover  those  fees  from  Moore.  The  case 
was  tried  before  Judge  Charles  L.  Hall  and 
judgment  was  rendered  against  Moore,  but  the 
supreme  court  reversed  it  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  on  which  it  had  reversed  the  criminal 
case. 

In  1898  William  A.  Poynter,  fusionist,  was 
elected  governor  over  Monroe  L.  Hayward, 
republican,  by  a  vote  of  95,703  to  92,982,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fusion  candidates  for  state  of- 
fices were  elected  by  majorities  about  the  same 
as  Poynter's  majority.  Republicans  carried, 
the  first  and  second  congressional  districts 
and  the  fusionists  the  other  four. 

The  republicans  came  back  into  power  in  the 
legislature  of  1899,  having  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  against  twelve  fusionists, 
and  fifty-two  members  of  the  house  against 
forty-eight  fusionists ;  two  of  them,  however, 
were  unseated  during  the  session.  Adolph  R. 
Talbot  of  Lancaster  county  was  temporary 
president  of  the  senate  and  Paul  H.  Clark  of 
Lancaster,  speaker  of  the  house.  Hayward 
was  rewarded  for  his  Sacrifice  in  the  campaign 
of  1898  by  election  for  United  States  senator, 
but  died  before  taking  his  seat.  The  choice  of 
Hayward  was  simply  a  republican  recourse  to 
respectability  in  lieu  of,  or  as  a  sop  to  reform, 
which  the  party  was  not  yet  prepared  directly 
to  endorse.  Hayward  had  been  a  competent 
and  thrifty  business  lawyer  with  a  dignified 
leaning  toward  politics,  but  lacking  real  equip- 
ment for  statesmanship  and  the  instinct  and 
the  impulse  for  reform  which  are  now  essen- 


tial to  the  acceptable  statesman.  While  he  was 
not  notoriously  and  essentially  a  railroad  at- 
torney, like  Thurston,  for  example,  yet  he  was 
regarded  as  the  local  attorney,  with  the  impli- 
cation of  next  friend,  of  the  Burlington  com- 
pany. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find,  at  that  time,  a  virile  politician  who  was 
not  a  railroad  politician.  Hayward  had  never 
evinced  sympathy  with  reform  aspirations.  He 
was,  therefore,  as  much  out  of  joint  with  the 
times  as  Dietrich  and  Millard. 

Governor  Holcomb,  in  his  farewell  message, 
said  that  Nebraska  had  furnished  for  the  war 
with  Spain  three  regiments  of  infantry  of  max- 
imum strength  —  1 ,326  men  —  and  one  troop 
of  cavalry.  He  drew  rather  a  lugubrious  pic- 
ture of  the  western  part  of  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  the  successive  years  of  drouth.  His 
financial  statement  showed  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1894  there  were  funding  bonds  out- 
standing to  the  amount  of  $449,267.35 ;  grass- 
hopper relief  bonds,  $100,000;  general  fund 
warrants,  $577,825.75.  At  the  close  of  1896 
there  was  $468,267.35  in  bonds;  $1,936,273.47 
in  warrants,  a  total  of  $2,404,540.82.  In  No- 
vember, 1898,  there  was  $153,267.35  in  bonds 
and  $1,571,684.01  in  warrants,  a  total  of  $2,- 
724,951.36.  This  condition  showed  shameful 
mismanagement  and  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  legislature  of  1899  amended  the  non- 
compulsory  primary  election  law ;  passed  the 
first  corrupt  practices  act ;  created  a  food  com- 
mission under  the  fiction  imposed  by  the  in- 
adequate constitution  constituting  the  gov- 
ernor the  commissioner  but  authorizing  him  to 
appoint  a  deputy  to  do  the  work  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year;  established  a  soldiers'  and  sail- 
ors' home  at  Mil  ford  and  appropriated  $2,000 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  First  regiment,  Nebraska  infantry,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  a  like  sum  for  the 
Third  regiment  then  in  Cuba. 

In  a  fierce  struggle  for  control  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Lancaster  county  to  the  republican 
state  convention  of  1900  David  E.  Thompson 
successfully  opposed  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  Lincoln,  including  Charles  H.  Gere, 
editor  of  the  State  Journal,  Allen  W.  Field, 
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Frank  M.  Hall,  Genio  M.  Lambertson,  Robert 
E.    Moore,    and    Charles   O.    Whedon.     The 

county  convention  passed  a  resolution  favor- 
ing Thompson  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator.  The  sudden  and  forceful  advent  of 
Mr.  Thompson  into  politics  and  his  starting 
of  the  Lincoln  Daily  Star—  in  1902  —  had 
the  salutary  effect  of  driving  the  Journal  from 
its  nearly  lifelong  standpatism  into  me. 
able  progression ;  a  very  timely  change  for  the 
Journal,  withal,  inasmuch  as  it  was  borne  to 
greater  prosperity  on  the  incoming  tide  of  re- 
publican insurgency  while  the  Star  was  left  on 
the  flats  of  receded  standpatism. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1900,  electors 
for  William  McKinley,  republican,  carried  the 
state  against  those  for  William  J.  Bryan, 
democrat,  by  a  majority  of  about  8,000.  The 
prohibition  candidates  received  about  3,600 
votes;  the  middle-road  populists,  about  1,100, 
and  the  socialists  about  800.  Governor  Poyn- 
ter  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self by  Charles  II.  Dietrich  of  Adams  county, 
by  a  vote  of  1 13.01S,  to  113,879;  John  S. 
Robinson  of  the  third  congressional  district, 
William  L.  Stark  of  the  fourth,  Ashton  C. 
Shallenberger  of  the  fifth,  and  William  Neville 
of  the  sixth,  all  fusionists,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives; 
Elmer  J.  Burkett  and  David  11.  Mercer,  re- 
publicans, were  elected  in  the  first  and  second 
districts. 

In  the  senate  of  the  legislature  of  1901  there 
were  nineteen  republicans,  twelve  fusionists, 
and  two  democrats ;  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, fifty-three  republicans,  thirty-four 
fusionists,  ten  democrats  and  three  populists. 
The  acts  of  this  session  were  prolific  of  boards 
and  commissions.  The  exciting  episode  or 
more  accurately,  the  principal  business  of  the 
session,  was  the  election  of  Governor  Charles 
H.  Dietrich,  and  Joseph  H.  Millard  of  Omaha 
for  United  States  senators.  The  contest  con- 
tinued from  January  15th  to  March  28th,  in- 
clusive, the  election  occurring  on  the  fifty- 
fourth  ballot,  the  successful  candidates  re- 
ceiving all  of  the  seventy  republican 
David  E.  Thompson  of  Lancaster  county, 
afterward  ambassador  from  the  United  States 


to  Mexico,  was  apparently  the  st  formid- 
able i  through  the  of  the 
contest.  March  20th,  hi-  om  a 
range  of  about  36  to  56,  alter  an  all< 
cus.  lie  reached  hi-  high  —six 
short  of  success — March  22d  ami  March 
26th,  and  withdrew  March  28th.  Though  un- 
able to  gain  the  prize  himself,  he  bad  sti 
enough  to  dictate  the  election  of  the  two  suc- 
cessful candidate-.  William  V.  Allen,  incum- 
bent, started  in  with  ?7  rob  ndidate  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Hayward;  and  W.  II.  Thompson,  candidate 
for  the  full  term,  received  58  votes.  On  the 
second  ballot.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  had  57 
votes,  Allen  57.  Allen  received  a  high  vote 
all  through  the  contest  but  his  highest  was  the 
same  as  Thompson's — -59  —  lacking  six  of 
election.  On  the  last  ballot  Allen  had  58 
votes.  W.  II.  Thompson.  52.  Hitchcocl 
Edward  Rosewater  received  from  14  to  16 
votes  most  of  the  time;  and  from  the  forty- 
seventh  to  the  fifty-thin  from  29  to  32, 
the  last  being  his  highest  number.  Dietrich 
was  chosen  for  I  la\  ward's  unexpired  term. 

It  was  strenuously  alleged  that  David  1". 
Thompson  at  a  critical  time  during  the  contest 
made  a  bargain  with  the  fusionists  for  enough 
to  secure  hi-  election.  The  alleged  for- 
mal agreement  to  that  end  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  many  affidavits  and  less  for- 
mal  assertions  were  made  by  members  of  the 
lure  that  they  knew  that  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  compact  was  genuine. 
While  this  alleged  agreement  did  violet 
the  code  of  party  fealty  then  in  vogue,  yet 
of  the  COi  nut  innocuous  and 

therefore  inconsequential  were  creditably  pro- 
gressive. The  two  new  were  entirely 
antipathetic  to  the  reform  spirit  which  had  at 
last  filtered  through  the  bourbonism  which  had 
encrusted  the  state  since  its  beginning. 

During  the  year  l'HIl  both  of  the  old  p 

h(    id  that  the  demand  for  re- 
form  ">   for  the  aboli- 

}  in  earn. 
in  a  t  ary  temper.     In  the  democratic 

tition  of  that  year  the  resolul 
mitte 
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the  use  of  railroad  passes  by  officeholders,  of- 
f erred  by  Edgar  Howard  of  Platte  county,  but 
when  he  included  newspaper  passes  the  bob- 
tail concession  to  reform  was  accepted. 

The  republicans  dodged  this  issue  but  right- 
eously faced  another  more  pressing.  Joseph 
S.  Bartley,  state  treasurer,  1893-1897,  embez- 
zled $555,790.66  of  the  state  funds,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  a  fine  of  $303,768.90.  Ezra  P. 
Savage,  lieutenant-governor,  having  succeeded 
Governor  Dietrich  when  he  became  United 
States  senator,  paroled  Bartley  for  sixty  days. 
The  republican  state  convention,  August  28, 
1901,  by  a  vote  of  998  to  165,  demanded  the 
recall  of  the  parole  which  would  have  expired 
September  13th.  Savage  contended  in  the  con- 
vention that  Bartley,  if  let  alone,  would  restore 
the  amount  for  whose  loss  he  was  responsible, 
estimated  at  $325,000 ;  and  Charles  O.  Whedon 
pleaded,  in  palliation,  that  when  Bartley  went 
out  of  office  he  left  to  his  successor  $1,042,000 
and  added  large  sums  afterward,  some  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest.  The  convention  hissed  the 
delegates  from  Lancaster  county  when  they 
voted  against  the  resolution.  Edward  Rose- 
water  and  Addison  E.  Cady  spoke  strongly  for 
it.  Nevertheless,  on  the  21st  of  the  following 
December,  Savage  commuted  Bartley 's  sen- 
tence to  five  years,  seven  months,  and  eight 
days,  thereby  stirring  up  hot  public  indigna- 
tion. There  was  and  remains  strong  suspicion 
that  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  to 
procure  this  pardon.  It  is  circumstantially 
related  that  Governor  Poynter  was  corruptly 
approached  for  the  same  purpose.  Governor 
Mickey  declared  in  his  annual  message  of  1907 
that,  "the  people  were  robbed  of  this  immense 
sum  which  had  been  exacted  from  them,  to  run 
the  government,  in  times  of  financial  distress." 
The  liability  of  Bartley's  bondsmen  and  others 
involved  in  his  transactions  was  safely  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  the  court. 

The  easy  sailing  for  the  republicans  contin- 
ued in  1904.  Governor  Mickey  was  reelected 
governor,  receiving  111,711  votes  to  102,568 
cast  for  George  W.  Berge,  fusionist.  The  re- 
publican convention  this  year  made  an  initia- 
tive step  toward  the  voluntary  submission  of 


the  choice  of  United  States  senators  to  the 
people,  which  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
so-called  Oregon  pledge  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  1909.  Mr.  Burkett's  election 
was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  conven- 
tion of  the  year  in  question.  This  was  the 
high  tide  year  of  republicanism.  The  opposi- 
tion could  not  claim  a  single  member  of  the 
senate  elected  that  year,  and  in  the  house  there 
were  ninety-one  republican  members  to  nine 
fusionists.  Of  the  forlorn  band  of  fusionists 
two  came  from  Richardson  county,  one  from 
Platte,  two  from  Butler,  one  from  Polk,  one 
from  Holt,  one  from  Custer  and  Logan.  W. 
H.  Jennings  of  Thayer  was  temporary  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  George  L.  Rouse  of 
Hall,  speaker  of  the  house.  Theretofore  con- 
servative if  not  reactionist,  the  old  party  was 
fast  catching  the  revolutionary  reform  spirit 
from  President  Roosevelt ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  in  Nebraska,  it  set  about  resolutely  to 
pass  vital  reform  legislation,  or  to  try  to  do 
so ;  but  effective  regeneration  could  not  be  as- 
similated at  a  single  sitting,  and  so  the  real 
work  was  postponed  to  the  following  session 
of  1907.  In  their  convention  —  September 
14,  1905  —  republicans  declared  in  favor  of 
primary  elections  for  all  public  offices  and  that, 
"We  believe  that  the  giving  of  free  transporta- 
tion upon  railways  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  recommend  that  a  law 
be  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state  to 
prohibit  it."  George  L.  Sheldon's  positive 
stand  for  those  reform  measures  brought  him 
the  governorship  the  next  year.  The  demo- 
crats, at  their  convention,  September  20th,  also 
first  definitively  committed  themselves  to  the 
vital  reform  measures.  They  declared  in  favor 
of  a  general  primary  election  system,  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  demanded  that 
members  of  the  legislature  and  judges  must 
give  up  all  railroad  passes.  Judge  William  G. 
Hastings,  whom  the  convention  nominated  for 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution demanding  the  passing  of  a  law  making 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  give  or  accept  free 
transportation  except  in  case  of  bona  fide  em- 
ployees and  genuine  cases  of  charity,  and  it 
passed  with  one  negative  vote  —  that  of  Glo- 
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ver  of  Hamilton  county,  who  thought  the  in- 
hibition an  infringement  on  individual  rights. 
This  declaration  —  Mr.  Bryan's  contribution 
—  was  passed  without  dissent :  "We  denounce 
the  acceptance  of  the  Rockefeller  gift  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  and  demand  the  with- 
drawal and  the  return  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  of 
any  money  that  may  have  been  received  from 
him."  But  public  opinion  remained  too  sor- 
did to  appreciate  or  appraise  the  moral  value 
of  this  sentiment.  The  money  —  $66,000  — 
was  accepted  and  the  building  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  still  lurking  Machiavellianism 
of  public  moral  sentiment,  namely,  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Perhaps  the  Univer- 
sity, in  its  great  need  for  better  housing,  has 
been  a  material  gainer  by  accepting  this  gift 
from  funds  which  the  people,  owners  and 
sponsors  of  the  institution,  hotly  declared  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  most  piratical 
and  unlawful  methods.  The  least  that  can  be 
said  about  this  bewildering  puzzle  in  ethics  is 
that  thousands  of  the  staunchest  friends  and 
enforced  supporters  of  the  University  have 
been  stung  to  the  quick  by  this,  as  it  seems  to 
them,  venal  lapse  from  common  moral  prin- 
ciple and  will  go  on  believing  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  a  loser  by  such  methods  in  both  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  aspect. 

There  were  only  fifty  delegates  from  twenty- 
three  counties  in  the  populist  convention  this 
year,  and  the  democrats  conceded  them  only 
one  candidate  —  for  regent  —  upon  the  state 
ticket.  Charles  B.  Letton,  republican,  was 
elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  over  his 
fusion  competitor,  William  G.  Hastings,  by  a 
vote  of  96,167  to  72,949,  and  the  two  repub- 
lican candidates  for  regent  of  the  University 
were  elected  by  approximately  the  same  ma- 
jority. 

The  contrast  between  what  was  said  and 
what  was  not  said  by  the  republican  conven- 
tion of  1904  and  its  declarations  of  the  next 
year  are  comical  if  taken  set  at  all.     In 

1904  the  vital  state  questions  were  not  refer- 
red to,  while  the  convention  sorrowed  over  the 
loss   of   "another   gifted    and    beloved    l< 
Senator    Manns    A.    Hanna":   and   it   recom- 
mended John   1..  Webster,  who  continui 


pride  himself  on  his  arch  standpatism, 
candidate   for  vice  president.     A   florid  puff 
for  the  insurgent   President   Roosevelt  added 
variety  to  the  peculiar  mixture.     The  culmi- 
nation and  positive  expression  "i"  anti 
timent  in  1905  precipitated  an  epiden 
form    hysteria    among    the    politicians.     The 
more  susceptible  of  the  state  officials  vied  with 
one  another,  not  only  in  giving  up  the  until  now 

cherished  tokens  of  railroad  favor  but  in  doing 

it  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,     Those  of 

us  who  had  witnessed  the  periodical   religious 

revivals  in  our  earlier  country  settlements  were 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  emotional 
manifestation.  In  the  height  of  the  excitement 
in  those  revival  meetings,  women  would  not 
infrequently  tear  brooches  from  their  breasts 
and  rings  from  their  ears  and  disdainfully 
throw  them  upon  the  floor — usually,  hov. 
to  be  restored  on  the  restoration  of  normal 
temper.  But  the  sacrifices  of  the  religious 
neophytes  were  at  least  sincere. 

The  new  awakening  naturally  culminated  — 
at  a  convention  held  in  Lincoln.  August  22, 
1906  —  in  the  nomination  by  the  republicans 
of  George  L.  Sheldon  of  Cass  county,  for 
governor  on  the  second  ballot,  the  several 
Standpat  aspirants  receiving  but  slender  sup- 
port. The  declarations  of  the  platform  were 
consistent  with  the  well  known  views  of  the 
candidate  and  were  direct  and  unequivocal. 
They  censured  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  and 
Union  Pacific  railroads  for  having  refused  to 
i  the  valuation  of  their  property  by  the 
state  board  of  equalization :  demanded  that 
the  next  legislature  should  enact  a  direct  pri- 
marv  law  for  the  nomination  of  all 
county,  and  district  officers,  including  I  Fnited 
States  senators  and  members  of  the  li 
house  of  the  federal  Congress,  favoring  in  the 
meantime  the  nomination  of  I  "n" 

ators    by  .mention^:    demanded    an 

amendment    of    the    federal    constitution    pro- 
viding    for    ihe    popular    election    of     I 
ators  :    demanded    the 

stringent  ami  ] 

favored  and  approved  the  proposed  ai 

ment  for  an  elective  railroad  commission  and 

red  that  if  it  should  I  the 
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election  the  legislature  must  pass  laws  to  give 
the  state  the  same  advantages  as  Congress  had 
already  given  the  nation  under  the  "railroad 
rate  bill" ;  declared  in  favor  of  the  taxation  of 
railroad  property  within  cities  and  villages  the 
same  as  other  property  for  municipal  purposes  ; 
and  favored  the  passage  of  an  equitable  com- 
pensation act  for  employees  of  corporations. 
The  convention  praised  the  fight  by  state  of- 
ficers against  conspiring  trusts  — ■  the  net  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  promote  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Norris  Brown  to  a  United  States  senator- 
ship. 

The  dramatic  feature  of  this  convention  was 
the  appearance  and  defeat  of  Edward  Rose- 
water  for  the  United  States  senatorship  to 
which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot the  vote  was  401  for  Norris  Brown  of  Buf- 
falo ;  273  J/2  for  Rosewater.  The  remaining 
153  J/2  were  divided  among  four  other  candi- 
dates, A6y2  going  to  Joseph  H.  Millard,  the 
outgoing  senator.  Brown  was  nominated  on 
the  sixth  ballot  with  433  votes  against  29 \y2 
for  Rosewater.  Mr.  Rosewater's  highest  vote 
was  306 y2  —  on  the  fifth  ballot.  The  whilom 
doughty  editor's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test impressed  the  listeners  as  a  premonitory 
farewell.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  Bee  build- 
ing August  30th,  but  a  week  and  a  day  after 
the  curtain  had  been  drawn  in  the  convention 
over  his  political  aspirations.  Mr.  Rosewater 
may  fairly  be  called  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  Ne- 
braska journalism,  though  the  New  Yorker 
was  distinguished  by  genius  in  his  profession 
where  the  Nebraskan  was  limited  to  great  tal- 
ent. They  were  alike  in  the  characteristics  of 
independence,  progressiveness,  and  relentless 
pursuit  of  their  journalistic  quarry,  to  slight 
extent  respecters  of  persons.  While  the  Bee 
did  very  effective  constructive  work  in  the 
building  of  Nebraska,  its  most  important  field 
of  influence,  perhaps,  was  unhorsing  political 
grafters  and  exposing  administrative  corrup- 
tion and  other  abuses.  To  have  established  a 
dominant  newspaper,  such  as  the  Bee,  upon 
original  and  persistent  insurgency,  anticipated 
full  thirty  years,  was  a  great  achievement. 

The  democratic  convention  nominated  Ash- 
ton   C.    Shallenberger  of    Harlan   county    for 


governor  upon  the  first  ballot,  George  W. 
Berge  of  Lancaster  county  being  his  principal 
competitor.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention  promised  that  if  the  democrats 
should  get  into  power  they  would  enact  a 
stringent  anti-pass  law ;  taunted  republicans 
upon  their  neglect  to  enforce  the  law  of  1897 
which  in  effect  prohibited  the  issue  of  railroad 
passes  to  officeholders  and  delegates  to  con- 
ventions; denounced  the  last  republican  legis- 
lature for  defeating  the  anti-pass  law ;  and  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  enacting  a  maxi- 
mum two-cent  passenger  bill. 

The  discriminating  public,  however,  was  in- 
clined to  look  backwards  a  few  years  to  the 
neglect  of  the  fusionists  themselves,  when 
they  were  in  power,  to  keep  their  positive  and 
implied  pledges  for  reform.  Now  that  the 
republicans  had  manifested  complete  conver- 
sion to  a  progressive  program,  they  reaped  the 
advantage  of  their  normal  majority  in  the 
state.  Sheldon,  for  governor,  received  97,- 
858  votes  to  84,885  cast  for  Ashton  C.  Shallen- 
berger, democrat,  who  was  the  nominee  of  the 
people's  independent  party  as  well  as  of  his 
own.  Harry  T.  Sutton,  prohibitionist,  re- 
ceived 5,106  votes,  and  Elisha  Taylor,  socialist, 
2,999.  The  preferential  vote  for  candidates 
for  the  United  States  senatorship  was  taken  in 
earnest  this  year,  Norris  Brown,  republican, 
receiving  98,374  votes  to  83,851  for  William 
H.  Thompson,  his  democratic  opponent.  The 
republican  candidates  for  member  of  Congress 
were  successful  in  five  of  the  six  districts  ;  Gil- 
bert M.  Hitchcock  of  the  second  district  being 
the  only  successful  fusion  aspirant.  Ernest 
M.  Pollard  was  elected  in  the  first  district,  J. 
F.  Boyd  in  the  third,  Edmund  H.  Hinshaw  in 
the  fourth,  George  W.  Norris  in  the  fifth,  and 
Moses  P.  Kinkaid  in  the  sixth.  The  proposed 
amendment  providing  for  an  elective  railway 
commission  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  147,472  to  8,896,  and  three  republi- 
can railroad  commissioners  were  chosen  at  the 
same  election. 

The  republican  candidates  for  membership 
of  the  legislature  were  also  overwhelmingly 
successful.  The  senate  contained  twenty- 
eight  republicans,  three  people's   independent 
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and  two  democrats ;  the  house,  sixty-nine  re- 
publicans, twenty-six  people's  independent  and 
five  democrats.  The  legislature  kept  the  plat- 
form pledges  of  the  party  with  remarkable 
fidelity.  Among  the  progressive  laws  which 
it  enacted  are  a  railroad  employers'  liability 
act;  a  general  primary  election  law;  an  act 
revising  the  pure  food  law:  an  auti-lobbying 
law:  a  sweeping  anti-pass  law;  a  law  fixing 
two  cents  as  the  maximum  rate  for  passenger 
travel :  a  law  providing  for  the  issue  of  rail- 
road mileage  books  and  a  terminal  railroad 
taxation  law.  This  unique  body  in  its  reform 
enthusiasm  kept  the  pledge  of  the  democrats 
also  in  the  passage  of  the  most  radical,  if  not 
the  most  important  measure  of  the  session,  the 
two-cent  rate  bill. 

The  liquor  question,  which  had  been  almost 
dormant,  politically,  for  many  years,  was 
probably  precipitated  by  an  act  prohibiting 
brewers  from  holding  any  interest  in  saloons. 
It  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  4  and 
the  house  by  67  to  21.  The  two-cent  passen- 
ger rate  bill  passed  the  house  without  opposi- 
tion, receiving  90  affirmative  votes,  and  the 
senate  by  27  to  4.  Burns  of  Lancaster  county, 
Glover  of  Custer,  Gould  of  Greeley,  and 
Hanna  of  Cherry,  all  republicans,  were  the 
four  opponents  of  this  measure.  A  bill  was 
also  passed  making  a  flat  reduction  of  fifteen 
per  cent  in  freight  rates.  Both  the  passi 
and  freight  enactments  are  still  in  force  al- 
though their  validity  is  being  tested  in  the 
courts. 

The  first  general  primary  election  in  the 
state  was  held  September  3,  1907.  At  this 
election  Manoah  B.  Reese,  republican,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  was  nominated  for  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  receiving  30.111  votes  against 
22,757  cast  for  his  competitor,  Samuel  II. 
Sedgwick  of  York  county.  George  I.,  l.oomis 
of  Dodge  county  received  the  democratic  and 
people's  independent  nomination  for  the  judge- 
ship. The  republicans  elected  their  ticket, 
which  included,  also,  a  railroad  commi- 
and  two  regents  of  the  University.  Judge 
Reese  received  102.3S7  votes;  Judge  l.oomis, 
77,981.  Under  the  new  primary  act  state  con- 
ventions of  the  several   parties   were  author- 


ized to  be  held  in  Lincoln,  on  the  fourth   i 

of  September  of  each  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  platforms  and  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  party  organi 

•itions    were   lir-t    held    Septembej 
1907.     The  democratic  convention  of  1'" 

ing  deleg  ntion 

instructed  the  delegates  to  vote  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  I.  Bryan  for  president 
the   people's   independent   i  on   was  a 

side  -how  in  this  respect.  The  republican  con- 
vention was  friendly  to  the  nomination  of  Taft 
but  the  delegates  were  not  instructed.    At  the 

election  of  190S  there  was  a  friendly  feeling 
toward  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  he 
carried  the  state,  receiving  a  very  complimen- 
tary majority.  The  maximum  vote  for  demo- 
cratic electors  was  131,099;  for  republican 
electors,  126,997.  The  highest  vote  i"r  a  pro- 
hibition candidate  was  5,179;  for  a  socialist 
candidate.  3,524. 

Three  influences  contributed  to  the  election 
of  Shallenberger  over  Sheldon  and  by  a  I 
majority  than  that  received  by  Mr.  Bryan 
The  state  ticket  was  the  beneficiary  of  the 
friendliness  toward  the  home  candidate  for  the 
presidency:  Governor  Shallenberger  was  an 
dingly  virile  and  taking  campaigner, 
greatly  excelling  his  competitor  in  this  re- 
spect; and  the  liquor  interests  apparently  fa- 
vored  somewhat  the  democratic  state  ticket. 
Shallenberger  gainst 

125,976  for  Sheldon;  and  W.  II.  Cowgill, 
democrat,  was  railroad  commissioner 

over  J.  A.  Williams,  the  republican  incumbent; 
lohn    A.    Maguire,    democratic   candidal' 
member  of  (.'  in  the  first  <li-t rict .  de- 

feated Ernest  M.  Pollard,  the  republican  in- 
cumbent :  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  democrat,  was 

in    the    second    di-triet  :    .lain 
Latta,  democrat,  v  1  in  the  third  dis- 

trict.    The   republican   candidal 

ul   in  the  other  three  districts,  though  in 

the  fourth  district,  C.  F.  Gilbert,  den* 

by  Hinshaw,  the  republican  incum- 
bent, by  the  narrow  margin  of  21,819 
and  !•'.  W.   Vshton 

5  in  the  fifth  district  by  the  -till  narr 
margin  ■  •  The  {■■■■ 
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ments  to  the  constitution  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  from  three 
to  seven  and  their  salaries  from  $2,500  to 
$4,500;  and  enlarging  the  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  state  educational  funds  so  as  to  include 
registered  school  district  bonds  of  this  state 
and  "such  other  securities  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,"  were  both 
adopted  — the  first  by  214,218  to  16,271;  the 
second  by  213,000  to  14,395.  The  democrats 
also  controlled  the  legislature  ;  having  nineteen 
members  of  the  senate  against  thirteen  repub- 
licans and  one  people's  independent,  and  sixty- 
five  members  of  the  house  against  thirty-one 
republicans,  two  people's  independents,  and 
two  fusionists.  Though  the  republicans  appar- 
ently left  the  democrats  nothing  to  conquer  in 
the  world  of  reform  they  discovered  and  ap- 
propriated several  important  measures.  The 
twenty-third  legislature  met  in  the  thirty-first 
session,  the  twenty-first  regular  session,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1909,  and  finally  adjourned  April  1st  of 
that  year  —  the  sixty-fifth  day.  George  W. 
Tibbets,  democrat,  of  Adams  county,  was 
elected  temporary  president  of  the  senate,  and 
Charles  W.  Pool,  democrat,  of  Johnson  county, 
speaker  of  the  house. 

The  most  notable  enactment  of  the  session 
was  that  requiring  all  saloons  in  the  state  to  be 
closed  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  un- 
til seven  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  first 
amendment  of  great  importance  to  the  Slocumb 
license  law,  which  had  been  in  force  ever  since 
1881 ;  and  it  broke  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
saloon  interests.  It  grew  out  of  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  and  innocent  bill  (S.  F. 
283),  introduced  by  Senator  Wiltse,  republi- 
can, which  merely  required  the  closing  of  sa- 
loons on  primary  election  days. 

Other  notable  enactments  of  the  session  were 
a  bank  guaranty  law,  patterned  after  that 
which  had  become  notorious  in  Oklahoma ;  a 
corporation  occupation  tax ;  an  amendment  of 
the  closed  primary  law  permitting  voters  to  re- 
ceive and  cast  ballots  at  the  primary  elections 
without  requiring  from  them  any  declaration 
as  to  their  party  affiliations,  past,  present,  or 
future,  commonly  known  as  the  open  primary ; 
a  fire  commission,  a  supplement  to  fire  insur- 


ance; a  law  providing  that  judicial  and  edu- 
cational officers  should  be  elected  without  any 
partisan  distinction..  Unfortunately  the  su- 
preme court  found  it  necessary  to  annul  this 
very  desirable  measure  because  of  a  technical 
defect  in  its  form.  As  has  already  been 
shown,  the  people  had  found  the  way  to  vir- 
tually choose  United  States  senators  by  their 
own  popular  vote,  but  this  legislature  put  the 
new  departure  into  better  form  by  passing  what 
is  known  as  the  Oregon  pledge  law,  which  per- 
mits candidates  at  the  primaries  for  member- 
ship in  the  legislature  to  pledge  the  public  that 
in  case  they  shall  be  elected  they  will  vote  for 
that  candidate  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship  who  receives  the  highest  vote  for  that  of- 
fice at  the  general  election  next  preceding  the 
election  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  campaign  of  1910  all  normal  calcu- 
lations were  upset  by  the  injection  of  the  pro- 
hibition question  and  the  invasion  of  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  by  large  numbers  of  republicans 
through  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  open 
primary  law  which  had  been  passed  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature.  While  Governor 
Shallenberger  had  incurred  the  bitter  hostility 
of  the  extreme  liquor  interests  by  signing  the 
eight  o'clock  closing  law  and,  naturally,  in  the 
circumstances,  had  not  recouped  from  the 
strong  partisans  of  prohibition  or  county  op- 
tion, yet  his  administration  had  been  so  virile 
and  his  personality  in  general  so  taking,  that 
his  renomination  and  reelection  were  gen- 
erally conceded  by  politicians.  But  the  ag- 
gressive pro-saloon  republicans,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  15,000,  voted  for  James  C.  Dahl- 
man,  the  democratic  mayor  of  Omaha,  and  he 
was  nominated  over  Shallenberger  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  27,591  to  27,287.  If  the  gov- 
ernor had  stood  firmly  on  his  well-known  op- 
position to  county  option,  he  would  have  been 
renominated.  His  announcement  to  the 
democratic  convention  that  he  would  sign  a 
count)-  option  bill,  if  one  should  be  passed, 
was  bad  politics  as  well  as  bad  statesmanship. 
Chester  H.  Aldrich,  a  radical  partisan  of 
county  option,  was  nominated  by  the  republi- 
cans. At  the  same  primary  Elmer  J.  Burkett 
was  nominated  by  the  republicans  to  succeed 
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himself  as  United  States  senator,  and  Gilbert 
M   Hitchcock  of  Douglas  county,  was  no 
inated  by  the  democrat  s. 

The  conventions  of  the  democratic  and 
publican  parties  for   1910.  held  according  to 
the  primary  election  law  on  the  26th  of  July, 
wen-  unusually  exciting,  the  temporary  per- 
turbation of  the  democrats  amounting  to  tur- 
bulence.    Their  convention  was  held  at  Grand 
Island,  and  W.  J.  Bryan  started  the  trouble 
by  an  aggressive  advocacy  of  a  county  option 
plank  as  follows:     "We  favor  county  option 
as  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
question."     The  extreme  or  Dahlman  element 
offered  the  following  plank:     "We   favor  lo- 
cal option  as  now  provided  by  law  but  are  op- 
posed to  county  option."     The  Bryan  plank- 
was    rejected   by   the   overwhelming   vote   of 
647  to  198  and  the  Dahlman  plank  by  638  to 
202.     The  plank  proposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  resolutions  committee  was  adopted  without 
division:     "We    oppose    county    option    and 
making  any   other  plan   of   dealing  with   the 
liquor  traffic  a  question  of  party  creed.     We 
favor  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 
and  any  change  therein  should  be  made  only 
by  direct  vote.     We  do  not  believe  that  good 
government  and  good    morals    are    best    sub- 
served   by    dividing   the    people    into    hostile 
camps  on  strictly  moral  questions."     This  was 
a  palpable  evasion  of  a  question  upon  which 
the  public  mind  had  sharply  divided,  and  it 
was  verbose  at  that.     A  plank  endorsing  the 
eight   o'clock   closing  law   was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of   710  to    163.     Bryan   invited  another 
defeat  by  seeking  to  amend  a  motion  by  Gil- 
bert M.  Hitchcock  providing  that  amendments 
to    the   platform    should    only    be    considered 
through   the   media   of   majority   or   minority 
reports.     The  proposed  amendment   was   de- 
feated by  4< <?  to  394.     This  was  the  first  de- 
feat that  Mr.  Bryan  had  suffered  in  a  demo- 
cratic convention  in  Nebraska  sin  pec- 
tacular  fight  against  the  gold  democrats  in  the 
convention   of    1893. 

Republicans   saw   in    wooing  the   increasing 
prohibition  sentiment  the  only  opportunity 
defeating  Governor  Shallenberger,  wh 
nomination    was    expected    as    a    matter 


course;  and  so  at  th<  ntion,  held  in 

oln,  they  adoj  uinty  option  plank. 

I'Ir-  minority  of  the  resoluti  mittee,  led 

by  John  I..  Webster   of   I  Imaha,    sought    to 
evade  the  issue  by  declaring  that  a  qui 

within    the   purview   of    the   pol  r   bad 

no  place  in  a  political  platform,  but  the  flat 
declaration  for  county  option  was  pre 
to  this  compromise  by  a  vote  of  558  to  276 
This  convention  was  thoroughly  insurgent  in 
■spirit  and  action.  Even  the  long 
"populistic"  initiative  and  referendum,  though 
rejected  by  the  resolutions  committee,  was 
taken  up  by  the  convention  and  adopted  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  524  to  2s'>.  \  resolution 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Congressman  <  • 
W.  Norris,  denouncing  Cannonism  and  ap- 
proving the  insurgent  movement  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  was  also  carried  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority. Thus  democrats  and  republicans  vied 
with  one  another  in  espousing  radically  pro- 
ive  measures  while  each  party  was  sharp- 
ly divided  on  the  prohibition  question. 

There  was  much  bad  logic  wasted  in  both 
conventions  in  attempting  to  differentiate  pro- 
hibition, which  for  the  time  was  called  county 
option,  as  a  moral  question.     Mr.   Bryai 
penally,  emphasized  this  contention  in  a  spe- 
cious declaration  that  the  question  being  moral 
was  therefore  one  of  right  or  wrong  and  there- 
fore he  must  be  for  prohibition  because  that 
was   right   and   nobody   could   afford   to   be 
wrong.     Many    thoughful    and    disinter' 
people  regard  the  question  of  license  or  pro- 
hibition  as  one  of   expediency   to  1" 
upon  one'-  best  judgment  hich  plan 

would  more  satisfactorily  deal  with  the 
mitted    evils    of    the   liquor   traftice.      The 

if  the  tm  tries 

of  the  tariff  is  no  less  immoral  than  the  • 
growing  out  of  the  liquor  traffic;  and.  by  a 
imption  that  they  are  mor 
they,   too,   might    be   taken   out    of    their 
proper  arena  of  politii 

Mr.    Bryan    d  that    "Tl 

Lincoln    i  •  with    having 

■n-  that  they  will 
tied  into  opening  thi 
■ 
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within  a  few  months,  the  people  of  Lincoln, 
confronted  by  a  removalist  legislature,  were 
so  terrified  at  the  menace,  that  the  procurement 
of  liquor  was  facilitated  to  the  uttermost,  and 
on  the  very  heels  of  the  terror — which 
abated  only  with  final  adjournment  of  the  leg- 
islature — ■  they  voted  saloons  in  again  by  a 
decisive  majority. 

The  result  of  the  election  indicated  a  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion  in  the  state 
against  prohibition  —  particularly  spreading 
prohibition  through  the  medium  of  county  op- 
tion in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  plan  of 
municipal  option.  The  attitude  of  James  C. 
Dahlman  toward  the  liquor  question  was  so 
fantastically  unmoral  as  to  make  him  an  un- 
available candidate,  and  his  defeat  was  there- 
fore inevitable.  Aldrich,  republican  county 
optionist,  received  123,070  votes ;  Dahlman, 
107,760.  The  rest  of  the  republican  state 
ticket  was  also  elected,  though  by  much  smal- 
ler majorities  than  that  of  Aldrich.  Charles 
W.  Pool,  democratic  candidate  for  secretary 
of  state,  for  example,  received  111,137  votes 
against  111,229  cast  for  his  competitor,  Addi- 
son Wait.  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  democratic 
candidate  for  United  States  senator,  received 
122,517  votes  against  102,861  cast  for  Burk- 
ett,  republican.  The  democrats  gained  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  having  fifty-four 
members  of  the  house  to  forty-five  republicans 
and  one  people's  independent ;  and  nineteen 
senators  against  fourteen  republican.  The 
republicans,  in  the  circumstances,  had  every- 
thing to  gain,  temporarily,  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  risking  their  chances  upon  the  throw 
of  the  prohibition  die.  Mr.  Bryan  won  noth- 
ing in  the  contest  except  the  defeat  of  Dahl- 
man, his  long  time  friend  and  party  lieuten- 
ant ;  and  since  there  was  no  increasing  menace 
of  the  saloon  interests,  while  on  the  contrary 
they  had  received  in  the  shape  of  the  eight 
o'clock  closing  law  in  the  very  last  legislature, 
their  most  damaging  blow  since  the  passage 
of  the  Slocumb  law  in  1881,  there  was  no 
plausible  call  for  a  sudden  or  radical  change 
of  attitude  toward  them.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Bryan's  sudden  hostility  may  be  attributed  to 
complex  impulses :  to  a  mistake  in  local  politi- 
cal diagnosis ;  to  resentment  against  the  liquor 


interests  which  he  thought  had  opposed  his, 
candidacy  in  1908  and  whom  he  hoped,  by  a 
virtual  alliance  with  the  republicans,  to  pun- 
ish by  the  infliction  of  county  option  —  near 
prohibition ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  his  relations 
toward  the  democratic  party  would  now  per- 
mit him  to  pursue  a  natural  temperamental 
bent  or  predilection. 

Mr.  Bryan  is,  preeminently,  an  evangelist. 
His  greatest  work,  in  the  political,  and  the 
more  extended  sociological  field,  has  been  done 
in  the  role  of  an  exhorter  of  the  religiously 
moral  type.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  he  has 
long  felt  that  the  saloon  as  an  institution  is 
fundamentally  a  wrong  which  ought  to  be  out- 
lawed as  a  matter  of  course.  So  long  as  he 
was  the  titular  leader,  or  strove  to  be  the  real 
leader  of  a  great  national  party,  it  would  have 
been  disastrous,  alike  to  himself  and  the  party, 
for  him  to  espouse  prohibition.  So  long  as 
that  relationship  endured  true  statesmanship 
forbade  such  a  course  on  his  part.  Had  his 
personal  bent  become  paramount  in  1910,  as 
against  party  leadership,  or  did  he  believe  that 
national  party  success  lay  in  prohibition? 
While  for  many  years  Dahlman  had  been  very- 
useful  to  Bryan,  his  own  influence  and  patron- 
age had  given  this  favorite  the  principal  basis 
for  his  political  distinction  and  the  prestige 
which  put  him  into  the  important  office  of 
mayor  of  Omaha.  Republican  enthusiasm  for' 
the  paramount  "moral"  issue  of  county  option 
was  so  rushing  and  so  gushing  that  it  spent  its 
force  within  a  single  year,  and  by  discreetly 
dropping  it  the  backslid  converts  were  able 
to  win  a  normal  victory  at  the  election  of  1911. 

The  twenty-fourth  legislature  met  in  the 
thirty-second  session  —  the  twenty-second 
regular  session  —  January  3,  1911,  and  finally 
adjourned  April  6th  of  that  year  —  the  sixty- 
seventh  day.  The  house  of  representatives 
comprised  fifty-five  democrats  and  populists 
and  forty-five  republicans.  Only  one  mem- 
ber, Frank  Dolezal  of  Saunders  county,  regis- 
tered as  "people's  independent,"  but  seven 
registered  as  democrats  and  independents  — ■  a 
distinction  now  without  an  appreciable  differ- 
ence. There  were  forty-seven  "admitted" 
democrats  in  that  body.  John  Kuhl,  demo- 
crat, of  Pierce  county,  was  speaker.     The  sen- 
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omprised  nineteen  democrats  and  four- 
teen republicans.  John  II.  Morehead  of 
Richardson  county,  democrat,  was  temporary 
president. 

In  point  of  economy  the  public  is  a  great 
gainer  by  the  pn  si  nl  method  of  virtually 
noosing  United  States  senators  at  the  polls. 
leaving  to  the  legislature  the  formal  constitu- 
tional duty  of  ratifying  the  popular  choice. 
Tn  the  senate  all  of  the  democrats  and 
the  republicans  but  one  voted  for  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock  according  to  the  decsion  of  the 
people  al  the  general  election  of  1910.  In  the 
house  the  vote  was  not  so  nearly  unanimous, 
though  Hitchcock  received  X7  votes  to  10  cast 
for  Elmer  J.  Burkett,  his  republican  oppo- 
nent at  the  election.  Two  questions,  the  one 
largely  growing  out  of  the  other,  excited  and 
kept  up  a  lively  interest  during  this  session 
until  they  were  settled.  A  county  option 
license  bill  (II.  R.  392)  was  defeated  in  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  50  to  48  —  not  a  consti- 
tutional majority.  The  fifty  affirmal 
were  cast  by  forty  republicans  and  ten  demo- 
crats: the  forty-eight  negative  votes  by  forty- 
two  democrats,  om  ndent,  five 
republicans.  A  similar  bill  introduced  in  the 
senate  (S.  P.  118)  was  defeated  by  the  close 
vote  of  16  to  17.  Of  the  sixteen  senators 
voting  aye  thirteen  were  republican  and  three 
were  democrats.  All  those  voting  nay  were 
democrats  except  one  —  Bartling,  of  Otoe 
count}-. 

The  great  activity  of  republican  leaders  in 
Lancaster  county  in  favor  of  county  option, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Lincoln  had 
to  abolish  saloons,  aroused  the  hostility 
throughout  the  state  of  the  positive  partisans 
of  the  saloons,  and  the  of  various  lo- 

calities took  advantage  of  thi-  animosity  to 
build  up  a  formidable  sentiment  in  favor  of 
removing  the  Capital  from  Lincoln.  A  bill 
(  II.  R.  21"  i  providing  for  tin-  removal  of  the 
capital  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  third 
reading  in  committee  of  the  whole,  but  it 
failed  of   final   |  in  the  house  by 

of  38  to  58.  Another  bill  of  the  same  nature 
(II.    R.   382  amended   in   the  committee 

of  the  whole  so  as  to  provide  that  any  city  or 
village  might  become  an  aspirant  for  the 


tal  at  an  election   I 

d  by  the  bill.     ']  i 
die   rem. 

imple 
prop,  telud- 

ing  Lincoln  from  the  result 
the  aspirants.     A  motion  to  ur  in  the 

:   of  the  committee  of  the  who'. 

The  bill 
abandoned  at  this  stage,  thus  ending  what  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  session  a] 
formidable  movement. 
idatnre 

Med  progressive, 
erable  number  of   enactments  along  lini 
I  n   growth.      After   a    ' 
were  placed   under  tl  rol   of   the 

state  railway  commission  with  power  to 
late   the    service   and   charges   of    all    kin 
ble  advance  along   the  line  of  corpor 
control.     A    bill    n  i  d    authorizii  i 

with  a  population  of  5,000  or  upwards 
ommission  pi;  .eminent. 

The  form  prescribed  is  similar  t<  ailed 

s  plan.      This  plan  is  not  the  b( 
but  a  proposed  amendment   to  the 
i  tut  ion    permitting   municipalities    with    a 
population  of  5.1  kiii  to  make  their  own  char- 
ters  will   give  a   proper   opportunity    for  the 

■on  of  the  most  approved   form-, 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  t!  ■>  was 

the  p  if  a  joint   resolution   submitting 

an  amendment  giving  the 

people  power  I  directly  and  I 

tionable  aits  ,,\  the  legislature.  The 

under  which  the  power  may  be  in. 
Iculated  to  check  tin-  e  and  in- 

considerate us.-  of  the  initiative  and  ref 
dum  which  has  resulted  in  other  states  where 
the  principle  has  been  ado; 

In  the  election  of  1910  Chester  II.  Aldrich 
ted   governor  over   lames   Dahlman. 
Mr.    Aldrich   1  a   member  of   tl; 

moils  legislate  .md  idei  I 

with   many    reform    measures,   but    the   demo- 
crats had  a   majority  in  both  houses  of  the 
lure  of    1911.      Mr.   Aldrich   - 
'  from  placing  a  pi 
publican  program  ;  low- 

ever,    the    s,-ssj,,ti  !    by    two 
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bills  in  particular;  one,  as  mentioned  on  the 
preceding,  page,  placed  the  stockyards  under 
the  control  of  the  railway  commission. 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  fine  brand  of  gen- 
eralship displayed  by  Senator  J.  A.  Ollis  of 
Valley  county.  The  senate  was  closely  di- 
vided on  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  issue;  Senator 
Ollis,  with  two  or  three  "dry"  democratic 
colleagues,  joined  the  "dry"  republicans  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  some  control  in  the  sen- 
ate. The  second  measure  of  unusual  impor- 
tance was  a  one-mill  levy  for  the  extension  of 
the  University  which,  through  a  period  of  suc- 
cessful years,  had  outgrown  its  quarters  and 
progressive  extension  became  important.  The 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  University 
from  the  city  to  the  farm  campus  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  through  a  referendum 
and  lost. 

In  the  campaign  of  1912  the  republican 
party  was  badly  shattered  by  the  -  stand  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  against  the  regular  party 
nominee  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  election  of  William  Howard  Taft  to  the 
presidency,  but  on  account  of  his  conservatism 
turned  against  him  for  reeelection.  When 
the  national  convention  renominated  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  withdrew  from  the  convention 
and  formed  the  progressive  or  "Bull  Moose" 
party.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  securing  the  nom- 
ination by  the  new  party  for  the  presi- 
dency, compassed  the  defeat  of  the  republican 
party. 

In  the  state  election  of  1912  Mr.  Aldrich 
was  defeated  for  reelection  by  John  H.  More- 
head,  who  succeeded  in  holding  his  place 
through  two  elections.  When  Mr.  Morehead 
became  a  candidate  he  announced  himself  as 
a  one-term  governor,  but  his  leadership  was 
so  acceptable  to  his  party  that  he  was  induced 
to  run  for  a  second  term.  There  was  much 
talk  of  a  third  term,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 
In  the  campaign  of  1914  the  split  in  the  re- 
publican ranks  made  easy  work  for  the  demo- 
crats. Mr.  R.  Beecher  Howell  of  Omaha  was 
nominated  for  governor  on  the  republican 
ticket,  and  Mr.  Morehead  on  the  democratic. 
The  democrats  elected  their  entire  ticket  with 
two  exceptions.  Mr.  Fred  Beckman  (repub- 
lican) succeeded  himself  as  land  commissioner, 
and    Mr.    A.    O.    Thomas    (republican)    was 


elected  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

The  state  election  of  1916  was  influenced 
in  large  part  by  the  national  issues  and  partly 
by  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the 
constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicants  within  the  state.  The 
democratic  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  accepted  the  progressive 
attitude  and  championed  the  peace  policy.  In 
the  initial  campaign,  the  democratic  party 
within  the  state  was  torn  asunder,  but  was 
able  to  recover.  This  trouble  came  about 
through  the  espousal  of  the  temperance  issue 
by  the  Bryan  following.  Mr.  Bryan  had  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet  under  President  Wil- 
son and  had  become  a  free  lance.  He  imme- 
diately took  up  the  crusade  for  a  "dry"  Ne- 
braska and  his  brother,  Charles  Bryan,  be- 
came a  candidate  for  governor  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  accepting  prohibition  as  a  plank 
of  his  platform.  The  republicans  nominated 
Abraham  L.  Sutton  of  Omaha  for  governor. 
Mr.  Bryan  lost  in  the  primaries  to  Keith  Ne- 
ville. The  democrats  elected  their  entire 
ticket  by  majorities  ranging  from  1,300  for 
state  superintendent  to  41,000  for  president. 
The  constitutional  amendment  carried  by  a 
majority  of  30.000. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  legislature  of  1917 
centered  about  the  making  of  a  "bone  dry" 
law  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  legislature  came  in  with  good  intentions, 
but  it  was  up  to  the  liquor  interests  to  make 
their  last  stand.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives passed  the  measure  in  good  form,  per- 
haps strengthened  by  national  legislation,  but 
the  senate  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  pass 
the  measure  until  the  close  of  the  prolonged 
session.  This  session  was  marked  by  the 
number  of  farmers  who  were  seated.  Much 
progressive  legislation  was  attempted  and 
some  excellent  laws  were  enacted.  Among 
the  measures  deserving  special  notice  are  the 
"bone  dry"  law,  a  limited  suffrage  law,  state 
hail  insurance,  a  law  for  the  redisricting  of 
the  county  for  school  purposes,  and  a  law 
placing  state  and  county  superintendents  on  a 
non-partisan  basis.  The  term  of  county  su- 
perintendents was  extended  from  two  years  to 
four   years. 


CHAPTER  XXXI I 

rial  Growth  and  Resources  —  Agriculture  —  Commerce  —  Ma 

Grasshoppee  Plague       Drouths  —Farmers'  Organizations  — 
Trans-Mississippi  Expi 


TI 1 1  -'. i <  1  -".  1  -' <  ik  I',  take  no  thought,  saying, 
What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What  shall  we 
drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall  we  he  clothed? 
For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  : 
.  .  .  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Buddha,  second 
in  importance,  perhaps,  of  the  world's  great 
moral  and  religious  leaders,  anticipated  these 
Christian  sentiments  in  his  teaching 

The  vast,  and  perhaps  paramount  impor- 
tance of  economic  development  requires  and 
excuses  a  little  preparatory  preaching.  The 
favorite  philosophy  of  earlier  civilizations 
undertook  to  work  from  the  top,  downward, 
whereas  our  —  we  call  it  sociology  —  reverses 
the  order  and  works  from  the  bottom,  up- 
ward. The  great  teachers  and  preachers 
among  the  ancients  thought  to  bring  about 
social  amelioration  by  inspiring  the  people 
with  righteous  precepts.  We  seek  the  same 
end  through  appeal  to  enlightened  selfishness 
—  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  physical 
goods  and  comforts  and  putting  them  within 
r:ach  of  all  and  by  arming  all  with  intelli- 
gence enough  to  enable  them  to  enforce  equity 
and  righteousness.  In  the  present  sociolo 
cal  philosophy,  so-called  original  moral  pre- 
cept is  not  superseded  b)  enlightened  or  in- 
telligent social  force  but  tiny  interacl  u] 
each  other:  'he  latter,  however,  doing  the  pri- 
marv  or  principal  pushing.  The  few  and  tar 
between  transcendental  idealist-  of  the  an- 
cients —  exceptions  '>r  -ports  among  natural 
men—  sought  to  convert  the  normal  people- 
to  their  idealism  by  texts;  we  work  out  to  the 
idealistic  texts  as  tin-  best  expression  of  nat- 
ural development.  Our  -v  turns  the 
old  Adam  in  people,  which,  in  spit 


precept,  still  abounds,  upon  itself  to  convince 

them   that   the   less  they   manifest   it   the  bettel 

ol'f  they  will  he. 

In  short,  we  are  the  very  •'■entile-  tin-  great- 
est of  these  transcendentalists  contemned. 
\nd  this  is  why  Nebraska's  material  l 
-cent  so  important  t"  US,  and  why  we  lure 
seek  to  disclose,  and  contribute  toward  show- 
ing how  the  most  may  be  made  of  them;  and 
it  is  tin-  real  source  of  our  state  pride  which 
this  exposition  will  both  illustrate  and  justify. 
For  to  reach  these  ends  of  individual  ami  so- 
cial ad  which  are  closely  related,  there 
must  be  union  and  cooperation 
number  of  people  in  a  territory  of  sufficient 
area  and  economii  omfortably   to 

in  and  maintain  them.  These  conditions 
should  be  such  as  t.>  afford  stij ,p, ,rt .  with  a 
minimum  burden,  to  an  adequate  government, 
to  the  best  school  system,  to  an  ample  system 
of  transportation  and.  in  general,  to  profit- 
ably employ  and  I  in  their  develop- 
ment the  people  who  are  thus  joined  in  the 
society  we  call  a  slate.  The  contribution  of 
live  stock  by  the  grazing  section  of  the  state- 
to  the  eastern  section  for  feeding  or  slaughter, 
for  example,  increases  population  and  builds 
up  large  towns  which,  in  turn,  encourage  the 
establishment  of  large  hid]  can 
lensi .  i  or  the 

enien f  people   from  all  parts  of  the 

The  growth  of  the  cities  and  industrial 
institutions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  -late  is 
stimulated  by  the  development  of  farming  in 
the  western  part,  and  that  growth,  in  turn. 
tends  to  increase  the  value  of  western  farms. 
These   diverse  entcrpi  mutual! 

■  nt  upon  market-   for  bin  il  i  lling 

The    approximately    uniform  the 
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states  is  due  to  the  adjustment  of  these  con- 
ditions:—  of  means  to  ends.  It  is  found  that 
in  an  organization  smaller  than  the  general 
government,  involving  the  whole  nation,  most 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  are  better  sub- 
served and  their  affairs  better  managed,  be- 
cause public  opinion  can  be  more  readily  con- 
centrated in  the  smaller  state  and  is  more  ef- 
fectively brought  to  bear  upon  a  government 
seated  near  at  hand  than  upon  one  at  a  great 
distance,  like  our  federal  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  defense  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, free  interstate  commercial  intercourse, 
and  the  construction  of  great  public  works, 
such  as  waterways  and  irrigation  systems,  seem 
to  require  the  larger  political  association. 
Otherwise,  we  should  be  better  off  if  our 
several  states  were  wholly  independent  of  one 
another.  Our  habit  of  patriotism,  which 
chiefly  glories  in  bigness  and  the  prestige  it 
carries,  gradually  weakens  as  society  becomes 
more  mature  and  national  lines  gradually 
wear  away  under  the  feet  of  increasing  inter- 
course impelled  by  the  impulse  of  a  growing 
sense  of  mutuality  of  interests.  Compassing 
this  wider  view,  George  Eliot  called  patriot- 
ism "a  virtue  of  small  minds,"  and  Herbert 
Spencer  said:  "If  anyone  should  question 
my  truthfulness  or  my  honesty,  I  should  be 
stung  to  the  quick,  but  if  I  should  be  called 
unpatriotic,  I  should  remain  unmoved."  And 
in  the  wider  nation  there  is  a  correspondingly 
wider  scope  for  patriotism  as  Dr.  Johnson 
aptlv  defines  it :  "The  last  refuge  of  scoun- 
drel's." 

But  the  ultimate  meaning  of  our  present 
controlling  philosophy,  pride  in  the  great  ma- 
terial resources  of  our  state  and  solicitude 
for  their  most  complete  development,  may 
spring  from  the  broadest  motive.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  single  fact :  Omaha  is  the  great- 
est distributing  center  for  sheep  of  the 
"feeder"  class  in  the  world.  This  vast  supply 
of  raw  material,  which  is  converted  into  butch- 
ers' stock,  in  part  by  Nebraska  corn  and  hay, 
is  collected  from  all  the  grazing  states  of  the 
West  and  Northwest.  Again,  the  meat-pack- 
ing system  of  Omaha  ranks  third  in  the  coun- 


try—  and  so  in  the  world  —  in  volume  of 
output. 

The  skepticism  and  hesitancy  which,  from 
the  first,  retarded  material  development  of  the 
Nebraska  country  were  not  fairly  dispelled 
until  about  the  year  1878  which  is  marked  by 
the  revival,  or  the  beginning  on  a  general 
local  scale,  of  railroad  building.  Though  the 
intersection  of  the  state  by  railroads  was 
begun  in  the  early  seventies,  it  had  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  grasshopper 
depredations  of  1874-1875  and  the  fear  of 
them,  which  lasted  two  years  beyond  that 
period.  As  late  as  1877  it  was  confidently 
predicted  that  in  twenty  years  Nebraska 
would  be  the  great  cattle  range  of  America, 
and  as  confidently  asserted  that  the  Republi- 
can valley  was  a  natural  grazing  ground ;  but 
at  the  close  of  that  year  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  railroad  company  gave  notice  that 
the  prices  of  its  lands  would  be  raised ;  and 
the  two  great  railroad  companies  of  the  state 
valued  their  properties  so  highly  as  to  begin 
political  strife  to  prevent  their  control  by  the 
state.  But  not  only  were  the  resources  of  the 
state  underestimated ;  there  was  misappre- 
hension as  to  their  character.  About  ten 
years  later  Nebraska  was  distinguished  as 
forming  an  unexcelled  part  of  the  unequalled 
corn  belt  of  the  world,  and  a  few  years  still 
later  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  general 
agricultural  states. 

A  humane  federal  statute  prohibits  the  con- 
tinuous transportation  of  live  stock  upon  rail- 
roads for  more  than  twenty-eight  hours  with- 
out being  unloaded  for  rest.  By  consent  of 
the  shipper,  the  time  may  be  extended,  as  it 
usually  is  in  practice,  to  thirty-six  hours.  By 
a  state  statute,  the  time  is  limited  to  twenty- 
four  hours  for  transportation  wholly  within 
the  state.  Business  interests  reen force  the 
law ;  and  yards  for  feeding  and  resting  are 
maintained  at  convenient  points  along  the 
main  lines.  On  the  Burlington  these  yards 
are  kept  by  the  company ;  on  the  other  lines 
they  are  owned  and  operated  by  independent 
parties.  The  yards  at  Valley  on  the  Union 
Pacific    road   are   the   most   extensive    in   the 
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state,  botli  because  that  ro  the  wid- 

est stock  raising  area  and  because  the  station 
is  about  the  right  distance  from  Omaha  for 
preparing  stock  for  the  great  market  there. 

These  yards  are  owned  and  conducted  bj 
William  ('..  Whitmore  and  Frank  Whitmore, 
his  brother.  During  recent  years,  they  have 
handled  on  an  e,   1.100,000  animals  an- 

nually, three-fourths  of  which  are  sheep. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  cattle:  as  but  few 
hogs  originate  west  of  Nebraska,  not  many 
need  rest  or  care  at  this  station.  Much  the 
larger  part  of  the  sheep  come  from  Wyoming 
and  Idaho.  Wyoming  largely  leading.  The 
rest  come  from  northern  Utah,  Montana, 
Oregon,  California,  and  Washington.  Since 
many  of  these  western  sheep  are  originally 
driven  to  the  northern  grazing  grounds  from 
the  far  south,  they  become  very  experienced 
travelers  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Omaha  or 
Chicago  market;  and  this  phase  of  sheep  life 
illustrates  the  marvelous  capacity  of  mo 
transportation  and  its  important  relation  to 
industrial,  and  general  social  development. 
James  J.  Hill  caused  the  shipment  of  consid- 
erable numbers  of  live  stock  from  the  farther 
western  states  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
orient. 

The  Messrs.  Whitmore  use  3,200  acres  of 
land  adjacent  to  Valley  in  their  stock  care- 
taking  business.  They  own  1,100  acres  and 
they  have  acquired  long  leases  of  adjacent 
farms  to  make  up  the  remainder,  for  which 
they  pay  a  high  rental.  These  lands  have  a 
frontage  of  four  miles  on  the  Platte  river 
The  total  acreage  is  divided  into  thirty-six 
lots  which  are  required  to  separately  ac- 
commodate individual  shipments  or  consign- 
ments. The  lots  are  fenced  with  woven  wire, 
surmounted  by  several  strings  of  barbed  wire 
for  the  protection  of  the  slice])  from  coyotes 
and  dogs.  The  length  of  time  of  detention 
of  the  various  consignments  is  governed  by 
the  condition  of  the  stock  and  of  the  market. 
The  first  is  improved  by  feeding  and  rest,  and 
the  second  may  improve  through  waiting. 
All  the  land  is  devoted  to  pasture  and  mea- 
dow;   all    the    needed    grains    are   purcl 


red  by  driven  wells 
from    which    windmills    pump    the   water   into 

hs  which  in  turn  overflow  into  natural 
depressions  or  pockets,  thus  creating  peren- 
nial ponds  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water.    A 

number  of  yards  and  chub  [uired 

ior  loading  and  unloading.     The  re-shipping 

is   mostly   done   ill   the  night   SO  that  the 

may  reach  I  hnaha  fresh  at  the  opening  of  the 

market. 

$30,000  is  invested  in  buildings, 

of   which   will   house  7,000  sheep,  though 
n   i-  used  only  in  .stormy  weather,  and  another 

<;is  500  tons  of  baled  hay  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency  of  had  weather  or  an 
otherwise  accidental  short  supply.  The  labor 
pay  roll  is  ahout  $20,000  annually  ;  and.  as  the 

requires    the   greatest   care,   high    v 
are  paid  to  secure  responsible  men.   There  are 

ines    I'T  sheep  and    for  various 

other     purposes     and     gasoline     and     electric 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and 
eighty-live  per  cent  of  the  sheep  that  si,,], 
Over  a',  dies,-  yards  are  range  fed.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  class  of  stock  is  in  good 
enough  condition  for  immediate  slaughter; 
the  rest  are  sold  as  feeders.  Chicago  packers 
take  the  larger  part  of  the  fat  animals  and 
(  >maha  the  larger  part  of  the  feelers.  Wil- 
liam G.  Whitmore's  son.  Jesse  D.,  man: 
similar  feeding  station  at  Grand  Island;  and 
there  are  stations  also  at  Sidney  and  Cheyenne 
and  other  points  along  the  Union  Pacific  road. 

The  ereat  plant   near  Central  City,  in   Mer- 
rick  county,    which    was    founded,   conti 
conducted  by  the  late  T.  1',.  fiord,  - 

to    illustrate    tlie    extent    of    the    stock    feeding 

business,  in  Nebra:  rail  a-  the  methods 

emplo 

Mr.  I  lord  came  to  Central  City  from  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  in   1885,  and  at  once  1 
the    business    which    he    developed    into    the 
tablishment  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
country.  .  die  whole  world.     The  first 

year  he   fed  235  head  of  cattle.      In    1908  lu- 
ted   16,000  cattle  and    12,000  hogs.     While 

Central  City   is  the  chief    feeding  point,  there 
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are  branches  at  Belgrade,  Chapman,  Clarks, 
Fiillerton,  Schuyler,  and  Thummel,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  Neligh,  Oakdale, 
and  Tilden  on  the  Northwestern  railroad. 
Four  year  old  steers  are  preferred  for  feed- 
ing because  they  make  the  highest  class  of 
beef  in  the  least  time,  which  the  plant  aims 
to  produce.  A  part  of  this  stock  is  bought 
from  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming,  but  the  Hords  keep  on 
their  ranges  in  Deuel  and  Sheridan  counties, 
from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  head  of 
steers,  mostly  bought  as  two-year-olds. 
When  these  arrive  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
they  are  brought  down  to  the  feeding  stations. 
Some  of  the  young  cattle  are  also  kept  in  Mon- 
tana. The  hogs  are  bought  mainly  in  Ne- 
braska, but  some  of  them  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  and  the  sheep  come  principally  from 
the  two  states  last  named. 

About  16,000  acres  of  land  are  used  in  the 
production  of  hay  and  corn  and  for  yards  for 
the  animals.  Not  more  than  25,000  bushels 
of  corn  are  raised  on  this  land  annually,  but 
it  produces  most  of  the  hay  which  is  con- 
sumed. The  enormous  amount  of  food  which 
is  required  every  year  is  easily  calculated  from 
the  fact  that  about  sixty  bushels  of  corn  and 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  hay  are  fed  to  each 
steer.  The  amount  of  time  taken  for  feeding 
a  steer  is  three  to  six  months,  an  average  of 
about  four  months.  This  of  course  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  of  the 
market.  Nearly  all  of  the  Hord  cattle  are 
sold  in  the  Chicago  market  because  they  have 
been  fed  up  into  the  export  class  and  the  de- 
mand for  this  grade  is  in  that  market.  Be- 
sides hay  and  corn,  a  balance  ration  of  alfalfa 
meal  and  molasses  is  also  given  to  both  cattle 
and  sheep.  Hogs  get  their  corn  mostly  from 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  but  they  are  fed 
besides,  about  a  pound  a  day  per  head  of 
shorts  mixed  with  water.  Cottonseed  meal  is 
fed  more  or  less  to  cattle  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  fattening  period. 

It  is  not  found  necessary  or  profitable  to 
house  cattle  or  sheep,  but  the  yards  are 
protected  by  high  board  fences  for  wind 
breaks.       Houses     are     provided     for     hogs. 


From  125  to  150  head  of  cattle  are  put  into 
each  feeding  yard,  the  tendency  being  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  so  herded  together  for  feed- 
ing. The  sheep  feeding  yards  contain  about 
400  head  to  the  pen. 

The  Hords  own  and  lease  a  part  of  their 
stock  range  in  Deuel  and  Sheridan  counties 
and  a  part  of  it  consists  of  public  lands.  Hay 
cut  in  the  valleys  on  the  ranges  is  kept  ready 
for  use  and  is  fed  mainly  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March.  Wells  and 
windmills  are  quite  generally  resorted  to  for 
supplying  the  range  stock  with  water  and  this 
method  is  found  to  be  quite  practicable.  Only 
steers  are  corn  fed ;  all  cows  being  sold  to  the 
slaughter  market  from  the  range. 

Sheep  feeding  is  not  always  profitable, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
feeders,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wool. 
Dear  corn  also  affects  the  business.  Those 
caught  with  fattening  stock  on  their  hands, 
bought  before  the  panic  of  1907,  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  loss.  While  there  is  more  risk 
in  feeding  on  a  high  corn  market,  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  less  profitable  than  feeding  cheap 
corn.  Mr.  Hord's  very  wide  experience  and 
practical  observation  led  him  to  the  same 
opinion  held  by  Dean  Burnett,  of  our  school 
of  agriculture,  namely,  that  the  fattening  of 
cattle  will  come  to  be  done  more  and  more  by 
the  farmers  themselves  or  small  local  feeders. 

Among  other  large  feeders  in  Nebraska  are 
Edward  Burke  of  Genoa,  E.  M.  Brass  and 
John  Reimers  &  Sons  of  Grand  Island,  and 
E.  D.  Gould  of  Kearney.  The  largest  sheep 
feeders  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibbon, 
Sbelton,  and  Wood  River. 

While  general  intelligence  and  scientific 
skill  are  constantly  increasing  factors  in  gen- 
eral farming,  yet  its  results  will  always  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  uncertain  whims  of 
Mother  Nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stock 
feeding  business,  which  is  an  adjunct  of  farm- 
ing, depends  mainly  upon  human  foresight, 
judgment,  and  intense  attention  to  detail. 
The  key  which  opens  to  success  is  buying 
right,  and  this  requires  skill  of  a  high  order. 
And  then  the  feeding  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  process  of  the  adaptation  of  scientific 
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knowledge  as  well  as  general  good  judgment ; 
and  to  apply  these  and  to  prevent  accident  and 
disease   also    requires    the    utmost    diligence. 

The  exactions  of  this  business  are  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  great  enter- 
prise in  question  did  not  leisurely  reach  his 
office  at  the  hanker'-  or  professional  hour  ol 
nine  o'clock  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
was  found  there,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  as 
early  as  seven,  even  in  the  winter  lime.  If 
there  is  any  royal  roa<!  to  wealth  in  Wall 
street  —  and  there  probably  is  none  -it  is 
as  far  in  this  respect  from  the  western  stock 
feeding  establishments  as  the  two  industries 
are  separated  in  character  or  statute  miles. 

The  picturesque  white  faces  of  the  Here- 
ford hreed  predominate  in  the  yards  of  the 
large  feeders.  This  is  because  they  are  more 
hardv  and  maintain  themselves  more  success- 
fully  than  the  other  beef-producing;  breeds,  in 
the  hard  struggle  for  existence  on  the  far 
western  ranges,  where  many  of  the  feeders 
stocks  originate  and  spend  the  tir-i  two  or 
three  vears  of  their  lives.  If  the  stern  vici 
Hide  of  cattle  experience  ha-  raised  the  same 
question  which  not  uncommonly  troubles  their 
human  contemporaries,  whether  life  is  worth 
living  at  all,  the  Hereford-  doubtless  lament 
that  they  became  physically  so  well   favored. 

The  Fremont  stock  yards,  of  which  Lucius 
D.  Richard-  is  president,  also  carrj  on  a  very 
extensive  business  similar  to  that  at  \  alley. 
These  yards  have  pen-  for  fifty-eight  cars  of 
cattle,  covered  -lied-  for  twenty-four  cars  ol 
sheep,  open  pen-  for  18,000  sheep;  a  dipping 
plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  5,000  head:  ten 
double  deck  unloading  chute-;  set  of  ten  Allen 
machine  shearers,  and  1.2(H)  acre-  of  blue  grass 
pasture  in  the  Platte  valley.  Below  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  illuminating  statement  of  the 
business  done  at  these  yards  during  the  year- 
ending  January  31,  1907,  and  January  31, 
1908. 

year  ei  ding    ranuai      II,  1907 

Sh.  -V*W  car. 

CatUe   •*•••   : 

,,      '      81  cars 

Horses   , 

Hogs    ' 


Sheep   

Cattle   






Busii  -in. try  31,  1908: 


From    Neb 2'. 

S...    |>;ik..       22 

\\    o              I                       10,080 

Ida!                                       !-8"0 

400 

I  (all                            '  'nod 

1,400 
700 

■' 

13,000 

13.1X10 

91,000 

Ne\ 

"       (                      400 

1.40(1 

3,562 

7(X).7i  xi 

21,980 

1,925 

400 

Roads  bringing  in  stock. 


Northwestern 
Union    Pacific 


1,888 
1,674 


333,060    14.8401     1,800 
M,7.tA»      7.14n         125 


400 


I  destination  ; 


Chicago    1.4-ki  .mj.ikki     4.'<m 

So    ''.I..'...  2,162  388,700    17.n.sn 


+  .i 


Classing  stock  : 

Fat    1,5501279,240 

rs    2.<MJ  4'1.4-ii 

13.188 
8,792 

400 

T<.tal 


• 


The  business  of  the  not  quite  completed 
year  of  1908  -how-  a  substantial  increase  over 
that  of  the  year  ending  January  31,  1908. 

The  principal  feeding  and  resting  station  on 
the  Burlington  system  is  at  Burnham,  adjacent 
to  Lincoln.  These  yards  handle  sheep  exclu- 
sively and  have  a  grazing  capacity  of  50.000 
head,  harn  -pace  for  grain  feeding  for  1S,000. 
and  outside  pens  for  12,000.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  eleven  months  of  the  y<  end- 

ing November  30th,  were  555,000  head  with  a 
marketable  val  2,200,000.    <  if  th< 

ceipts,  Colorado  and   Utah  contributed  fifty- 
five    per   cent;    Wyoming,    twenty-eighl 
cent:  Montana,  eleven  per  cent :  Nebrask; 

ent.    The  destination  of  the  year's  receipts 

was:      South   Omaha   and    Nebraska   point-. 

forty-three  per  cent:  St  Joseph  and  Missouri, 

twent)  one  per  cenl  :  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Chi- 

i  cent.    The  yards  do  what 

i-  called  "feeding  in  transit."     Sheep  are  kept 
there  for   from  one  da)    t"  one  hundred 
When    left    as   long  as   the   last    named    i 

ihey  are  fattened  there  ready  for  market.    The 

yards    als  mmencing 

March  1st  :'"S,'  plant. 
bj    which,   in 
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of  a  clip  of  151,000  pounds  of  wool,  with  a 
selling  price  of  about  $23,000.  The  receipts 
comprise  pea  fed  sheep  from  southern  Colo- 
rado, corn  fed  lambs  from  northern  Colorado 
and  Nebraska,  and  range  sheep  from  Utah, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  Fed 
sheep  there  fattened  on  corn,  peas,  or  other 
cereals,  are  marketed,  usually,  from  Decem- 
ber to  July,  and  range  sheep  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year. 

All  interstate  shipments  of  sheep  are  under 
the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry,  whose  authority  is  abso- 
lute, and  in  case  he  finds  that  the  sheep  are 
afflicted  with  any  stipulated  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease,  he  can  order  them  quaran- 
tined and  then  dipped  in  recommended  solu- 
tions and  all  quarters  they  may  have  occupied, 
cleansed  and  disinfected  before  further  use. 

These  establishments,  which  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  their  kind,  very  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  resources  of  Nebraska  and  its  tribu- 
tary territory.  The  Omaha  stock  yards  were 
founded  in  1884,  through  the  business  fore- 
sight and  courage  of  a  group  of  Omaha  men, 
and  they  opened  the  way  for  the  great  pack- 
ing houses  which  were  soon  built  around 
them.  The  total  receipts  of  live  stock  at  the 
yards  during  the  year  1907  were,  cattle,  1,158,- 
716;  hogs,  2,253,652;  sheep,  2,038,777;  horses 
and  mules,  44,020.  The  increase  in  receipts  of 
sheep  during  the  five  years  1903-1907  was 
large,  that  of  cattle  somewhat  less,  while  hogs 
showed  a  slight  decrease.  The  number  of 
cattle  received  in  1907  was  greater  than  the 
number  for  any  other  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  for 
1907  of  the  several  kinds  of  stock  from  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  part 
of  the  total  which  was  shipped  over  the  sev- 
eral railroads.  The  figures  for  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  road  are  not 
exact,  as  that  line  operates  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  a  proportionate  division  of  the 
stock  originating  on  either  side  was  not  made 
in  the  report. 


Railroad 


Cattle       Hogs       Sheep 


Horses 
Mules 


U.  P 266,132 

"Omaha"    66,494 

C.  &  N.   W....  288,727 

C.  B.  &  Q 346.691 

C.  R.  I.  &  P....  22.731 

M.   P 43,263 


Total    1,034,038 


463,29911,053,796 


127,374 

674,875 

395,443 

17,785 

31,962 


74,038 
371,146 
413.800 

10.570 
9,758 


1,710.738|1,933,108 


14,798 

164 

11,282 

8,751 

1,655 

967 

37,617 


We  are  considering  here  two  main  ques- 
tions :  what  the  economic  resources  of  the 
state  are  now  and  what  they  may  become. 
We  get  the  most  intelligent  view  of  these 
questions  by  comparison.  The  state  is  young 
politically  and  very  young  industrially,  and 
yet  it  has  already  won  third  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hogs  and  of  corn  and  fourth  place 
as  to  cattle  and  wheat ;  Illinois  and  Iowa  lead- 
ing in  hogs  and  corn ;  Texas  and  Kansas  in 
cattle;  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
in  wheat.  Illinois  and  Iowa  each  contains  in 
round  numbers,  56,000  square  miles ;  Kansas, 
80,000;  Minnesota,  83,000;  North  Dakota, 
70,000;  Nebraska,  76,000. 

The  section  of  Nebraska  east  of  the  second 
guide  meridian,  west,  with  several  southerly 
counties  west  of  that  line  added,  contains 
40,000  square  miles,  an  area  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  Indiana,  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  and  only  9,000 
miles  less  than  that  of  New  York.  For  uni- 
form productiveness  of  crops  that  are  most 
uniformly  needed  and  demanded  throughout 
those  parts  of  the  world  most  capable  of  buy- 
ing them,  this  section  is  scarcely  equaled.  We 
have  36,000  square  miles  (the  size  of  Indiana) 
of  more  questionable  productiveness  to  match 
the  16,000  excess  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  over 
our  superior  40,000  and  to  overmatch  in  size 
such  states  as  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

In  estimating  the  economic  future  of  Ne- 
braska, it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  its 
agricultural  products  is  now  only  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  like  products  of  New 
York  or  Ohio  and  eighty  per  cent  of  those  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  difference  in  favor  of 
those  naturally  ill-favored  states  is  due  partly 
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to  more  advantageous  markets,  but  chiefly  to 
better  cultivation.  The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
and  corn  is  greater  in  many  northeastern  and 
north  central  states  than  in  Nebraska;  but  ad- 
vantageous conditions  in  the  east  will  not  per- 
manently continue;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
versed,  and  the  proof  of  the  prophecy 
lies  in  the  example  of  what  superior  cultiva- 
tion has  done  there  in  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions. 

Some  of  these  states  have  valuable  minerals 
which  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Ne- 
braska.  But  our  undeveloped  wheat  crop  is 
already  double  the  value  of  the  principal  min- 
erals of  Indiana,  and  such  as  we  do  not  pro- 
duce; far  greater  than  the  like  product  01  [Hi 
nois,  greater  than  that  of  the  great  mining 
state  of  California,  and  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  still  greater  mineral  state  of  Colorado. 
Our  undeveloped  corn  crop  is  worth  more  than 
the  mineral  production  of  Ohio,  leaving  out 
kind-  such  as  clays,  produced  here.  Br 
the  principal  minerals  of  the  eastern  states  in 
question  —  coal,  petroleum,  and  gas  —  are 
destined  to  decrease  greatly;  indeed,  as  a  rule, 
are  greatly  decreasing,  while  the  crops  of  this 
imperfectly  cultivated  and  only  partially  re- 
claimed state  are  destined  to  vastly  incr 
In  view  of  this  unequaled  natural  diversity 
and  skill,  which  science  and  experience  are 
constantly  and  rapidly  supplying,  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  charge  off,  almost  without 
missing  it.  from  our  bounteous  agricultural 
income,  enough  to  offset  the  total  mineral 
product  of  any  state  excepting,  perhaps.  Penn- 
sylvania. Owing  to  its  advantageous  loca- 
tion and  somewhat  superior  soil,  Nebl 
will  easily  keep  the  lead  over  the  I  lakotas  and. 
in  the  long  run,  will  maintain  it-  lead  of  Min- 
nesota. Kansas  is  more  nearly  like  Nebraska 
than  any  other  state  but  is  somewhat  inferior 
agriculturally,  though  it  has  valuable  minerals 
which   Nebraska  lacks.     Nebra  1   not 

falter  in  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the  now 
imperial  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Besides 
some  advantage  in  area,  it  is.  as  has  already 


been  illustrated  by  a  sink; 

the    natural    converter 

material  of  th<  ,f  the 

northwest.     Its  abundant  corn  and  alfalfa  and 

pack:' 

ward  flow  of  that  raw  material  milate 

it  into  condensed  form  for  cheaper  and  more 

convenient  distribution  to  the  markets  of  the 

world. 

Thus    Nebraska    is   distinctly   a    who], 
state,    a    very    distinct    advantage    withal.      In 
manufactures  Nebraska  cuts  a  small  figure,  of 
course,  in  comparison  with  northeastern  states 
and  such  north  central  states  as  (  >hio,  ll1 
and  Wisconsin.     But  in  the  vasl  industi 
meat-packing   Nebraska   ranked   third   in    1900 

and  is  perhaps  second  now.    The  value  of  the 

packing   product    of    the    three    leading    • 

ding  to  the  census  of  1900.  was,  Illinois. 
$279,842,835;  Kansas,  $76,829,139;  Nebr 
$71,018,399.  If  Nebraska  had  as  much  in- 
fluence in  the  adjustment  of  transportation 
rates  as  Illinois  has  it  would  soon  lead  in  this 
business.  It  has  the  advantage  of  lot 
over    Kan  likely    to    lead    its 

southern  neighl  e  time  if  indeed  it  - 

already  doing  so.  The  present  annual  output 
of  the  Nebraska  packing  houses  approximates 
slim, 000,000;  a  pretty  good  start,  in  view  of 
future  prospects,  toward  overtaking  some  of 
the    distinctly    manufacture  More- 

over, an  out  pi  n)0,000  by  ap- 

parently   alien    refining   and    smelting    works, 
conveys  more  than  a  hint  that  not  improbable 
changes  in  transportation   facilities,  and  in  the 
distribution   or  availability  of  motive  power 
and  relative  increase  in  population,  may  very 
greatly    accelerate    our    manufacturing    gain. 
But  in  any  event,  with  everything  to  gain 
competitive  sections  in  the  manufacturing  line. 
sure  of  agricultural  supremacy. 
So   far.  however,  the  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural products  by  packing  houses,  butter  niak- 
rist  mills,  .-mil  breweries  constitutes  about 

ninety  p  if  our  inanufactur. 

Notwithstanding  that  our  are  very 
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imperfect,  we  know  enough  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  main  industry  to  judge  pretty 
well  its  trend.  The  following  illustrative 
tables  of  live  stock  and  five  principal  crops 
are  compiled  from  reports  of  the  department 
of  agriculture. 

CORN 

Acres  Bushels 

1899 8,013,331  224,373,268 

1901 7.740,556  109.141,840 

1905 8,035,115  263.551,772 

1907 7.472,000  179,328,000 

1908 7,621,000  205,767,000 

1909 7,825.000  194,060,000 

1910 8.000.000  206.000,000 

1911 7,425,000  155.925,000 

WHEAT 

Acres  Bushels 

1899 2,018,619  20,791,776 

1901 2,456,543  42.006,885 

1905 2.472,692  48,002,603 

1907 2,535,000  45,911,000 

1908 2,265,000  40,317,000 

1909 2,640,000  49,650,000 

1910 2.450,000  39,515,000 

191 1 3,098,000  41.574,000 

OATS 

Acres  Bushels 

1899 1,715.804  51.474.120 

1901 1.972.991  39,065,222 

1905 1,886,270  58,474,370 

1907 2,524,000  51,490.000 

1908 2.549,000  56,078.000 

1909 2,473,000  61.825,000 

1910 2,650,000  74,200,000 

1911 2,500.000  34,750,000 

POTATOES 

Acres  Bushels 

1899 143,560  13,494,640 

1905 87,144  8.104,392 

1907 81,000  6,424.000 

1908 91.000  7.098,000 

1909 105,000  8.190,000 

1910 110,000  6.600.000 

1911 116,000  6,032.000 

HAY 

Acres         Tons 

1899 3,377.698 

1905 1,053,454 

1907 2,250.000 

1908 1.515,000  2.348.000 

1909 1,550,000  2,325.000 

1910 1,500,000  1,500,000 

HORSES    AND    MULES 

January    1,    1899 658,807 

January    1,    1906 1,056,752 

January    1,    1908 1,015,000 

1909' 1,115,000 

1910   1,123,000 

191 1    1,144,000 

MILCH   COWS 

January    1,    1899 685,338 

January    1,    1906 836.668 

January    1,    1908 879  000 

1909   879,000 

1910   626,000 

1911    613,000 


OTHER   CATTLE 

January    1,    1899 1,521,454 

January    1,    1906 2,450  862 

January    1,    1908 3.265,000 

1909   3,040,000 

1910   2,225,000 

1Q1 1    - 2,002,000 

SHEEP 

January    1,    1899 322,057 

January   1,    1906 444,499 

January    1,    1908 431,000 

1909  275.000 

1910   382.000 

1911   382,000 

SWINE 

June   1,   1900   (U.   S.  Census) 4.128.000 

January   1,    1906 3,004,398 

January   1,    1908 4,243,000 

1909   3,201,000 

1910   3,951,000 

191 1    4,267,000 

The  acreage  of  corn  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  decrease  since  1899,  and  wheat  to  increase 
in  about  the  same  degree.  But  the  acreage  of 
spring  wheat  fell  from  381,299  in  1905  to 
322,000  in  1907.  The  yield  per  acre  in  1905 
was,  fall  wheat,  20.4  bushels ;  spring,  14 
bushels.  For  1907,  fall,  19  bushels;  spring, 
12  bushels.  Oats  about  hold  their  own,  and 
the  other  estimates  for  1908,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  those  here  given,  show  that  there 
is  a  decided  increase  in  potatoes  and  hay.  All 
classes  of  live  stock,  except  sheep,  show  a  con- 
stant increase,  though  in  1910-1911  there  was 
a  decrease  of  cattle  and  sheep,  probably  owing 
to  deficient  rainfall.  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
duction of  live  stock  increases  measurably 
more  than  that  of  cereals. 

The  counties  that  raised  sugar  beets  in  ap- 
preciable quantities  in  1908  are  Boone,  50 
acres;  Buffalo,  7S;  Cheyenne,  234;  Custer,  15; 
Dawson,  52;  Dundy,  46;  Franklin,  19;  Hall, 
471;  Hitchcock,  180;  Keith.  19;  Lancaster, 
108;  .Merrick,  200;  Loup,  718;  Platte,  127; 
Red  Willow,  324;  Scotts  Bluff.  2,500.  The 
total  acreage  fell  from  6,906  in  1907  to  5,167 
in  1908.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  gives  the  acreage  of  Loup  county  at  only 
10  but  devotes  718  acres  to  spelt.  Spelt  is 
now  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  but  principally  in  the  wes- 
tern counties. 

The  beet  sugar  industry,  alone,  languished 
in  spite  of  its  subsidy  sops.  The  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  1901-1902  was  6,660  tons  ;  in  1902- 
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1903.  9,430  tons;  in  1903  1904,  8,669  tons;  in 
1904-1905,  13.355  ions;  in  1905  L906, 
In  1908-1. W  our  single  factor}  consumed 
about  30.000  tons  of  beets,  producing  300  t 
of  sugar.  It  is  quite  pertinent  and  proper  to 
join  the  present  promiscuous  chorus  of  tariff 
reform  by  observing  that  the  only  Nebraska 
industries  that  persist  in  languishing— sugar 
and  sheep  —  arc  also  the  only  ones  that  can,  or 
do  derive  an)  benefit  from  protective  tarii 
If  the  taril'l  on  wool  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
the  little  pauper  sheep  industry  costs  (in 
added  price  of  clothing)  all  the  people  who 
do  the  rest  of  the  state's  business,  which 
stands  on  it-  own  bottom,  about  twice  as  much 
every  year  as  the  total  wool  clip  is  worth. 
Likewise,  sugar  tariffs  enable  the  sugar  trust 
to  levy  an  enormous  tax  on  consumers  while 
the  country  continues  to  import  about  tin 
fourths  of  the  sugar  il  needs  From  lands  which 
a  Providence  —  deemed  all  wise  before  self- 
protective  tariff-makers  superseded  Him  — 
especially  prepared  for  the  production  of  that 
i   staple. 

In  other  words,  in  what  reasonable  measure 
and  by  what  means  will  Nebraska  add  to  its 
agricultural  greatness  already  attained?  (The 
responsibility  rests  chiefly  with  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
the  natural  condition-  for  increase  arc  at 
hand.) 

Let  us  take  the  weakest  and  artificial  ex- 
ample first.    The  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  de- 
creases and  the  number  of  factories  has  been 
reduced  from  three  to  two  owing  to  relatively 
disadvantageous  conditions  —  which,  however. 
cannot   properly   be   regarded   as   permanent. 
Temporary  increased   rainfall,  and  especially 
in    the    latter    part    of    the    season,    reduced 
somewhat  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  1" 
thus  giving  the  California  and  Colorado  fields 
an  advantage.     This  increased  rainfall  ai 
tendency  toward   higher  prices  of  Oth 
cultural    products    during    the    -ante    period, 
stimulated    the    production    of    the   ordinary 
staple  crop-.     In.  reasing  i  osl     •  d 

labor,  an  all-important  factor  in  beet  culture, 
is  the  most  discouraging  of  all  these  incident-. 
Farmer-  in  the  earli  reducing  con- 

have  fell  so  over  good  crops  of  wl 


corn,  and   hay   that   they   would  I   the 

slings  and  arrow-  of  very  bad  labor  condil 
and   the   "docking"   ol    their   beet-   at    tin 
tory   which  ha-   increased  and  the  i 
irritation  been  justified  i  ount 

of  the  somewhat  inferior  quality  of  the 
alluded  to.    Those  comparatively  new  comers, 
fall    wheal    and    alfalfa,    have   b©  ■tally 

potent  competitors  of  sugar  bo 

But  a  general  view  of  the  field 
justify  the  opinion  of  Dean  Burnett  of  the  Ne- 
hool  of  agriculture,  and  expert 
sugar  beet  men,  thai  Nebraska  may  yet  be- 
come an  important  producer  of  beet-  and 
sugar.  Beets  will  thrive  without  irrigation 
where  corn  will  thrive.  At  the  experiment 
Station,  near  North  Platte,  from  ten  to  eleven 
tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  ar<  on  upland 

withoul  irrigation.  The  quality  of  the  beets 
improves  as  you  go  farther  west,  provided  the 
moisture  is  sufficient.  Fifteen  tons  an  acre  is 
id  yield  on  the  high  priced  land-  farther 
east.  Furthermore,  a  recurrence  of  deficient 
rainfall  and  some  evidence  of  over-cropping 
of  wheat  have  stimulated  a  sentiment  in  I 
of  wider  diversity. 

Beets  and  sugar  are  very  successfully  pro- 
duced in  the  irrigable  part  of  the  North  Platte 
valley  where  soil  and  climate  favor  and 

undant.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  this 
industry  is,  to  saj  the  least,  a  greal  reserve, 
awaiting  general  adjustment  and  development. 

Irrigation  farming  began  in  earnest  in  the 
valley,  and  especially  in  the  vicinit) 

Bluff,    after   the    Burlington    railroad    n 

that  place  in   1899.     By  1904  the  production 
of  sugar  bee;-  in  that  neighborhood  became 

important:   but    they   were   -hipped   to   the  old 

ry  at    \me-.     The  closing  of  the    \me- 
:\   in   1905  stimulated  the  ctrltivatii 
nd  alfalfa  in  this  di-trict.      In 
ing  was  again  resumed,  the  product 
shipped  to  the  f  Sterling,  I 

In    1909  a  combination   ■  n  and 

Colorado  capitalists  organized  the  Scott-  Blufl 

ipany,  bought  the  old  Ami 
and  reconstructed  it  at  Sett-  Bluff     It 
daily  consumii  '  about 

The  mill  -tarted  in  November 
continuin  hts,      In    l'MI 
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about  11,000  acres  of  beets  were  grown  and 
the  mill  was  operated  100  days  with  a  daily 
output  of  about  150  tons  of  refined  sugar. 
Contracts  were  made  for  the  growing  of  about 
15,000  acres  of  beets  in  the  season  of  1912. 
The  main  building  of  the  factory  covers  about 
four  acres  and  has  fourteen  acres  of  floor 
space.  The  total  cost  of  the  factory  has  been 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  em- 
ploys from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  men 
the  year  round  and  during  the- active  part  of 
the  season  an  additional  number  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  From  May  to  December  about  one 
thousand  laborers  are  employed  in  the  beet 
fields.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  are  German- 
Russians.  They  live  in  the  city  of  Scotts 
Bluff  during  the  winter,  moving  out  to  the 
fields  for  the  growing  season.  The  other  ten 
per  cent  of  hand  laborers  comprises  Japanese 
and  a  few  Greeks.  Only  team  work  is  done 
by  Americans.  In  this  section  alfalfa,  pota- 
toes, and  grains  are  raised,  of  importance  in 
the  order  named.  During  the  winter  of  1911- 
1912  about  10,000  cattle  and  125,000  sheep 
were  fed  from  the  by-products  of  the  sugar 
factory  and  the  alfalfa  fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Scotts  Bluff.  The  sugar  industry  has  given 
new  life  to  the  town  which,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  contained  1,746  inhabitants 
and  has  grown  rapidly  since  that  time. 

Natural  favorable  conditions  are  reinvig- 
orating  the  sugar  industry  in  the  North  Platte 
valley. 

That  sheep  raising  has  so  far  been  merely 
incidental  and  not  extensive  in  Nebraska,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  its 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  production  of  the 
more  substantial  staples  in  crops  and  live 
stock.  That  sheep  are  not  more  extensively 
kept  on  the  grazing  fields  of  the  northwest,  is 
partly  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  condi- 
tions just  mentioned  and  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact,  as  the  cattle  men  say,  that  they  got 
in  there  first.  On  the  whole,  dairying  seems 
to  increase,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  conditions 
appear  to  warrant.  The  best  observers  in 
Merrick  county,  for  example — -until  recent 
years  regarded  as  within  the  grazing  district 
—  explain  that  dairying  is  not  more  impor- 
tant, relatively,  inthe  county,  chiefly  for  the 


same  reason  that  beet  culture  has  fallen  off 
there  and  elsewhere.  The  farmers  have  been 
doing  so  very  well,  lately,  with  fall  wheat, 
corn,  and  hay,  and  their  concomitants,  hogs 
and  cattle,  that  the  greater  drudgery  involved 
in  dairying  is  not  very  attractive  to  them. 
But  the  great  future  of  this  industry  merely 
awaits  a  further  adjustment  of  conditions,  and 
especially  of  the  present  high  prices  of  grains. 
It  is  probable  that  corn  will  continue  to  be 
king  of  crops  in  Nebraska  and  that  fall  wheat, 
continuing  to  crowd  out  the  spring  variety, 
will  be  a  great  queen.  While  the  South  Platte 
is  the  main  wheat  section,  corn,  in  large 
acreage,  extends  to  the  north  border.  Fall 
wheat  has  spread  very  widely  into  the  south- 
western counties.  It  is  already  an  invaluable 
supplement  to  the  more  or  less  uncertain  corn 
and  may  become  its  rival  in  that  section. 

The  following  estimates  made  by  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  company  in  1908,  show  the 
great  extent  of  the  wheat  area  in  southwestern 
counties  and  its  relation  to  the  acreage  of  corn  : 

Acres  Acres 

Counties                                       Wheat  Corn 

Adams    87,219  75,000 

Chase    8,000  50,000 

Chase,    spring 5,000 

Franklin   42,842  75,551 

Frontier   30,000  135,000 

Furnas    75,000  95.000 

Harlan    64,895  108,967 

Hitchcock    19,641  23,741 

Kearnev    85,255  74,049 

Nuckolls    36,000  108,000 

Phelps    55,108  84,805 

Red  Willow   61,099  76,850 

Webster    41,286  94,198 

The  wheat  acreage  of  the  southeastern 
counties  runs  below  that  of  the  counties  above 
named,  and  corn  runs  proportionately  higher. 
The  extensive  wheat  raising  counties  north  of 
the  Platte  river  are,  Brown,  Buffalo,  Colfax, 
Custer,  Dawson,  Dodge,  Hall,  Howard,  Mer- 
rick, Madison,  Platte,  Nance,  Sherman, 
Thomas,  Valley ;  but  most  of  them  lie  ad- 
jacent to  or  near  the  river.  Sheridan  county 
is  the  only  large  producer  of  spring  wheat, 
with  20,850  bushels  in  1908.  By  the  same 
estimate  the  total  number  of  acres  of  spring 
wheat  in  the  state  in  1908  was  232,344 ;  of  fall 
wheat,  2,054,970.  Custer  county,  formerly 
classed  as  outside  the  successful  dry  farming 
line,   raised   twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
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acre  on   60,860  acres,   and   thirty   bushel 
corn  on  each  of  229,294  acres. 

Alfalfa  is  a  comparatively  recent,  but  per- 
manent  and   very   important   addition   to  the 

's  resources.  The  AY 
May  20,  L875,  said  that  Governor  Furnas  then 
had  a  quarter  section  of  land  planted  with 
"fruit  trees  of  every  variety  suited  to  this 
climate."  lie  had  planted  sixty  acre-  in  llie 
spring  of  1875.  The  same  paper,  of  May  27, 
1875,  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Robert  W. 
Furnas  to  the  land  commissioner  of  the  Bur- 
lington &  Missouri  railroad  company  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  cultivated  alfalfa  a  number 
of  years  "as  an  ornamental  border  plant  and 
also  as  a  forage  crop."  The  letter  wa 
eluded  with  this  true  prophecy:  "]  have  no 
hesitancy  in  advani  mil;  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  our  crop  interests 
and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  of  incalcul- 
able value."  The  school  of  agriculture  main- 
tains that  it  will  do  well  wherever  our  common 
staple  crops  thrive.  On  good  upland  it  will 
yield  from  three  tons  to  four  tons  an  acre 
against  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  timothy  and 
clover.  For  making  beef  or  mutton,  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  will  go  as  far  as  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
wild  hay.  In  favorable  soil  alfalfa  roots  will 
go  down  thirty  feet  to  water.  It  i-.  therefore, 
a  sure  and  rich  refuge  for  forage  throughout 
our  40,000  easterly  square  miles.  In  each  of 
the  years  1906-1909,  selected  upland-  near  tin 
experiment  station  at  North  Platte,  and  with 
an  altitude  300  feet  above  that  town,  produced, 
without  irrigation,  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  The  valley  at  North  Platte  will  produce 
a-  much  as  the  college  farm  at  Lincoln.  Al- 
falfa will  do  well  in  the  fertili  any- 
where in  the  State;  hut  it  catm.it  he  s.aid 
that  it  would  be  a  practicable  crop  on  the 
western  table-lands  nor  a  good  crop  in  the 
valleys  in  the  dry  periods.  The  differem 
tween  dry  seasons  and  wel  IS  appears 
from  the  following  record  of  the  experiment 
station  of  the  State  University  at  North 
Platte. 


1 

1877 

1878 

18.62 

— 

IS,"" 

20.06 

17  -4.S 

—  1 

1881 

+  '; 

"1 

11  15 

1.'  5.! 

22.03 

+  .: 

13.10 

1X.S7 

17.46 

—  1.40 

20.66 

+  1 

12.71 

+  • 

JiM  7 

+  1.51 

1893 

—  .: 

1894 

11  21 

—  : 

14  58 

_  .; 

1896 

16.52 

—  J 

1897 

1711'' 

—  177 

1898 

15  54 

—  3 

13.99 

_  .i 

1900 

1229 

—  6  57 

1901 

11.44 

—  2.42 

1902 

26.27 

+  7.41 

1903 

18.36 

- 

23.17 

+  4.31 

1905 

J',  si 

+  7 

1906 

-'7'" 

-I-  9.13 

1907 

19.61 

+ 

1908 

19.96 

+  1.10 

1909 

22.4 1 

+  3.55 

1910 

—  •- 

1911 

17  4.; 

—  14.! 

While  the  table  shows  that  the  precipitation 
for  the  years  1902-1909,  during  which  the 
careful  experiment-  of  the  Station  have 
made,  is  much  above  the  average,  yet  that  trial 
has  demonstrated  that  alfalfa  can  bi 
fully  raised  in  the  long  run  on  table  lands 
such  as  these  in  question.    Turkestan  alfalfa 

is  most  adapted  to  latitude  north  of  Nebl 
but  will  probably  he  found  practicable  in  our 
dryest   sections.     Brom  more 

suitable  for  the  north,  hut  i-  of  value  hi 

<  inr  production  of  staple  crops  and  so  of  the 
live    -lock    which    they    support    ma>     he    very 

greatly  increased   i  I  >   by  better  methods  of 
cultivation  and  (2)  by  extending  the  an 
production,  especially  in  the  untitled  western 
in.     The  ■  i  improvement  are 

fairly  under  wa)        Bj    a  practicable  imp 

mem  of  seed  corn,  the  product  may  be  in- 

hy    from 
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twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  Experiment  shows 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  every  farm  should  be 
kept  in  clover  or  alfalfa  all  the  time.  The  ro- 
tation should  be  four  or  five  successive  years 
of  ordinary  crops  and  then  three  years  of 
leguminous  plants. 

Expert  summary  of  the  roads  to  increased 
production  is,  (1)  increasing  fertility  of  the 
soil,  (2)  better  cultivation,  (3)  improvement 
of  seeds.  Increasing  numbers  of  farmers  are 
traveling  these  roads  led  by  the  experimenta- 
tion and  moral  stimulus  of  the  University 
school  of  agriculture  and  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  For  example,  the  exist- 
ence of  large  stock  feeding  establishments  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  ability  of  the  owners  to  buy 
advantageously  and  to  use  the  best  methods  of 
feeding.  With  more  education  and  experience 
this  function  will  be  localized  to  the  advantage 
of  the  individual  farmer. 

The  improvement  of  pastures  now  going  on 
will  stimulate  diversity  and  dairying  in  par- 
ticular.    Blue  grass  is  getting  a  good  hold  as 
far  west  as  Buffalo  and  Dawson  counties.   Mr. 
McGinnis,  general  agent  at  Lincoln  of  the  Chi- 
cago &   Northwestern   railroad   company,   re- 
lates that  in  1906  he  supposed  that  a  pasture 
on  his  ranch  in  southwestern  Holt  county  was 
done   for  because  the  native  grass  had  been 
quite  worn  out ;  but  blue  grass  took  possession, 
instead,    and    is    successfully   holding    it.      In 
Merrick  county,  blue  grass  has  not  only  in- 
vaded the  better  soils  but  is  gradually  creep- 
ing into   the  sandy   land.     Thirty   years   ago 
there  was  a  long,  sharply  defined  sand  dune  on 
the  Whitmore  ranch  at  Valley.    In  November, 
1908,  it  was  affording  as  good  pasturage  of 
blue  grass  and  whife  clover  as  could  have  been 
found  in  the  famous  dairying  districts  of  Wis- 
consin.    The  Whitmores  have  long  been  sow- 
ing their  extensive  pastures  to  tame  grasses. 
They  do  not  "break"  the  land,  but  first  disk 
the  wild  pasture,  then  sow  the  seed,  following 
with   the  harrow.      Better  results   follow  this 
method  than  the  more  common  one  of  sowing 
the  grass  seed  on  cultivated  soil.    They  spread 
all  the  farm-yard  manure  they  have  over  these 
pastures,  and  particularly  on  the  more  sandy 
parts.     They  now  have  more  than  1,000  acres 
of    tame   meadow   and    pasture  —  clover   and 


timothy,  more  or  less  mixed  with  blue  grass. 
The  importance  of  this  gradual  process  of 
civilization  is  very  great. 

Climatic  conditions  all  over  the  state  are 
very  favorable  to  poultry  raising.  While  it  is 
already  general  in  an  incidental  way,  more 
particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  it  as  the 
profit  of  more  intensive  farming  increases  and 
its  methods  are  better  understood. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  specula- 
tion as  to  the  destiny  of  the  higher  and  dryer 
lands    of    the    western    section    of    the    state, 
though  scientific  and  general  experiment  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Kinkaid  act  by  Con- 
gress   in    1904,    which    raised   the   homestead 
maximum  to  640  acres,  that  part  of  the  state 
has  been  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers.    This 
increase  has  been  greatest   in   the   northwes- 
terly counties ;  but  it  has  been  checked  by  re- 
cent dry  seasons.  In  1904  there  were  7.834,736 
acres  subject  to  homestead ;  in  1908  there  were 
not  more  than  3,000,000  acres,  nearly  all  in  the 
sandhill    districts    of    the    northwest.      There 
were  in  Holt  county  12,000  acres  ;  Rock,  4,000; 
Keya  Paha,  38,000;  Sheridan,  165,000;  Sioux, 
417,000;  Boyd,  700;  Banner,  82,000;  Cherry, 
1,000,000,  and  Dawes,  9,000.     Filings  can  be 
made  on  this  land  at  the  land  office  at  Valen- 
tine  or   O'Neill.      Every   man   or   unmarried 
woman    over    the    age   of    twenty-one,    every 
widow,  every  minor  orphan  or  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased soldier,  or  anyone  who  is  at  the  head 
of  a   family,  though  an  adopted  or  a   minor 
child,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
may  homestead  640  acres  of  this  land.     The 
fee  for  filing  is  $14.     Not  over  200,000  acres 
of  those  lands  lie  far  enough  to  the  south  to 
be  tributary  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.     In 
recent  years  very  large  numbers  of  actual  set- 
tlers   bought    farms   throughout    the    western 
section,  and  those  lands  have  greatly  increased 
in  price.    The  Kinkaid  act  applies  to  all  terri- 
tory in  the  state  west  of  a  line  running  south 
from   a   point   on   the    Missouri   river  at   the 
northwest  corner  of  Knox  county  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  Howard  county;  thence  west, 
along    the    fourth    standard    parallel,    to    the 
northwest  corner  of  Sherman  county;  thence 
south  along  the   west  boundary  of   Sherman 
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county  to  the  third  standard  parallel,  which  is 
the  north  boundary  of  Buffalo  county;  thence 
west  along  the  third  standard  parallel  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Dawson  county  ;  thence 
south  along  the  west  boundar)  of  Dawson 
county  to  the  north  boundary  of  Frontier 
county;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary 
of  Frontier  county  —  the  second  standard 
parallel  —  to  the  northeast  comer  of  I 
county;  thence  south  along  the  line  between 
Frontier  and  Hayes,  and  Red  Willow  and 
Hitchcock  counties  to  the  south  boundary  of 
the  state.  There  are  shrewd  men,  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  section,  who  still  believe 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  grazing  and  that  the  rapid 
settlement  for  general  farming  now  going  on 
will  turn  out  calamitously.  (  )n  the  other  hand. 
there  are  many  men,  equally  well  informed, 
who  believe  that  the  success  of  these  later  set- 
tlements is  assured.  The  unbelievers  contend 
that  in  the  order  of  nature  there  will  be  peri- 
odical series  of  dry  years,  like  that  of  the  early 
nineties,  when  no  crops  can  be  raised.  The 
optimists  hold  that  all  former  attempts  at 
farming  in  that  section  have  been  made,  in  the 
main,  by  inferior  people,  lacking  in  capacity 
and  financially  destitute,  whereas  the  present 
settlers  are  men  of  nerve  and  experience  and 
many  of  them  having  property  enough  for  a 
good  start.  For  example,  recent  settlers  in  the 
northwestern  counties  arc  very  largely  from 
western  Iowa,  northwestern  Missouri,  and 
eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Many  of  them 
sell  their  high  priced  farms  and  occupy  these 
comparatively  cheap  lands  because  they  believe 
that  they  can  successfully  cultivate  them  and 
in  the  meantime  greatly  profit  bj  the  conse- 
quent great  rise  in  their  value.  The  future 
doubtless  holds  a  golden  mem  which  in  part, 
at  least,  justifies  the  optimists. 

The  conservatives  judge  the  future  mainly. 
if  not  altogether,  by  the  past,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  quite  fair  or  rational.  While 
there  will  doubtless  be  dry  years  jn  thosi 
tions  again,  yet  neither  memories  nor  records 
are  comprehensive  enough  to  warrant  the 
assumption,  as  a  basis  for  business  calculation 
or  forecast,  that  such  years  will  com.'  it 
riously  Ion  en  that  they  will  come 

at  all.     There  is  at  least  a  fair  business  pros- 


pect that  the  favorable  rainfall  of  th< 
preceding   1908  will  l>e  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.    Then  the  absorption  of  the  mois- 
ture that  does  cine,  by  cultivated  fields,  and 
the  passage  of  the  winds  over  the  great  n 
oi  growing  crops,  instead  of  the  unproti 
heat  reflecting  il  old,  will  im  i 

the   <  infall   and    tend    to 

prevent  general  destruction  or  injury 

to    vegetation.      Increasing    competition    for 

available  lands  will  draw  or  force  men  to  these 
ms  with  the  experience,  the  stamina,  and 
the  financial  competence  to  make  the  n* 
them.      Intensive  and  diverse   farming,  Stimu- 
lated by  the  experiments  of  scientific  schools 
will   continue  to   increase   the  availabilil 
the    less    favored    lands.      So    the    confident 
opinion  of  many  shrewd  observers,  including 
scientific    expert-,    that,    before    man} 
elapse,    all    the   hard    lands   of    western    Ne- 
braska  will  he  occupied  by   farmers  who  will 
derive  a  comfortable  living  from  them  i 
sonable. 

An  intelligent  ob  conditions  on  the 

table  lands  of  Cheyenne  county,  a  member  of 
the  statf  of  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  company,  himself  a 
Swede,  believes  that  foreigners,  who  are  more 
inured  to  hardships  and  better  satisfied  with 
modest  returns  tor  their  labor  than  Ameri- 
cans, would  he  certain  to  prosper  here  He 
points  out  that  while  403,121  of  our  foreign 
immigrants  of  1907  stopped  in  New  York, 
223,551  in  Pennsylvania,  and  110.0OH  in  Illi- 
nois,  only   5,789  came  to  the  agricultural  state 

of  fowa  and  6,216  to  Nebraska.    He  says  that 

e  part  of  these  immigrants  have 
-mall    farmers    in    their   native   countries,   and 
that  they  I  rich  on  the  monthly  i 

of  $40.  which  they  would  receive  from  the 
product   of   the   lifi.  which  a    Kinkaid 

i  in  Cheyenne  county  will  maintaii 
sides  a  few  other  cattle,  poultry,  and  produc- 
ing some  grain  and  root  crops 

The  table  lands  in   I  Unci  county  which 

1   for 
.•^X  to  $10  and  settlers  bought  at  sui  h  prii  • 
numbers.      \ 
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cept  those  taken  back  on  default.  Even  under 
present  methods  of  cultivation,  the  southwest- 
ern section  has  only  to  fear  abnormally  dry 
years;  for  with  that  limitation,  they  are  safely 
within  the  corn  and  fall  wheat  belt. 

The  main  irrigable  area  of  the  state  is  the 
North  Platte  valley,  from  the  Wyoming  bor- 
der down  to  Cowanda,  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low Bridgeport.  Farther  than  that  the  valley 
is  too  narrow  for  much  tillage.  This  area 
comprises  about  500,000  acres.  The  river, 
with  the  aid  of  the  flood  waters  stored  by  the 
great  dam,  lately  constructed  at  a  point  two 
hundred  miles  above  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state,  will  supply  enough  water  for  double 
that  acreage.  Scotts  Bluff  county  had  long 
before  been  extensively  supplied  with  water 
through  privately  owned  ditches,  and  their 
rights  are  not  affected  by  the  great  canal  under 
construction  by  the  federal  government  and 
which  will  reach  at  least  as  far  as  Bridgeport. 
Several  smaller  streams  supply  water  for  quite 
limited  areas. 

The  government  will  sell  eighty  acres  of 
land  with  a  perpetual  water  right  to  each  ac- 
tual settler;  but  it  refuses  to  furnish  water  to 
owners  of  other  lands  except  at  the  price 
named.  This  seems  a  harsh  monopolistic  rule 
to  which  some  extensive  holders  of  land  in 
the  valley  are  refusing  to  yield.  Men  well 
known  in  Nebraska  and  who  are  well  in- 
formed upon  this  subject,  assert  that  the 
Wyoming  works  have  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  should  have  cost,  owing  to  mistakes 
and  other  incompetency.  They  say,  also,  that, 
partly  owing  to  that  excessive  cost,  an  excess- 
ive price  is  charged  for  the  lands  held  by 
the  government  subject  to  its  canal.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  pay 
for  this  land  in  ten  years,  as  required,  so  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  enterprise,  namely, 
to  furnish  the  farms  to  men  of  small  means, 
is  defeated  at  the  outset.  Keen-eyed  men  be- 
lieve that  there  will  have  to  be  a  complete  re- 
adjustment of  the  terms  in  question  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works  will  event- 
ually become  a  public  donation.  The  con- 
tribution by  the  east  of  its  pro  rata  share 
toward   this   western   improvement   would   be 


but  a  small  installment  of  its  immemorial  ex- 
actions from  the  west. 

Experiments  at  the  North  Platte  station 
have  been  conducted  expressly  to  try  out  the 
possibilities  of  dry  farming  in  that  district. 
It  has  been  the  practice  there  to  raise  four 
successive  crops  and  then  apply  summer  till- 
age during  the  fifth  season.  This  means  that 
the  land  is  disked  and  harrowed  frequently 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture  as 
far  as  possible  and  put  the  soil  into  the  best 
condition  to  store  it.  After  summer  tillage 
land  has  produced  as  high  as  sixty  bushels  of 
fall  wheat  to  the  acre.  During  the  four  years 
1905-1908  from  twenty  bushels  to  forty  bush- 
els of  corn  an  acre  were  raised  on  other  lands. 
It  has  been  found  that  it  will  pay  to  pasture 
steers  on  the  upland  native  pasture  at  a  valu- 
ation of  $10  an  acre.  Cottonwood,  black 
locust,  green  ash,  box  elder,  and  mulberry 
trees  thrive  under  cultivation.  It  is  necessary 
to  stir  the  soil  about  them  to  conserve  mois- 
ture. Durum  wheat  is  grown  successfully, 
yielding  a  much  larger  crop  than  the  common 
wheat.  So  far  it  is  used  to  feed  stock,  as  there 
is  no  established  market  for  it.  About  seven 
million  bushels  of  this  wheat  are  annually 
mixed  with  ordinary  wheat  in  the  flour  mills 
of  Minneapolis. 

It  is  expected  that  importations  of  grains 
and  forage  plants  from  foreign  arid  countries 
will  be  advantageous,  but  the  chief  reliance  is 
upon  proper  cultivation.  Dean  Burnett  be- 
lieves that  in  the  North  Platte  region  in  ques- 
tion dry  farming  can  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on  in  the  long  run,  and  he  views  the  prospects 
for  the  northwest  table  lands  hopefully. 

One  finds  everywhere  among  business  men 
and  farmers  as  well  as  boomers  great  expec- 
tations of  the  state  school  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  federal  department  of  agriculture  in  the 
development  of  our  fanning  interests.  Even 
railroad  men,  who  habitually  rail  at  the  at- 
tempted control  of  their  business  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  pernicious  socialism,  felicitate 
themselves  and  the  state  upon  the  beneficence 
of  the  purely  paternalistic  institutions  named. 
And  socialism  is  but  paternalism  "writ  large." 
Only  a  few  years  ago  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who 
could  not  see  the  so  very  plain  signs  of  the 
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times  through  his  individualists  preconcep- 
tions, felicitated  himself  on  his  administration 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  because  he 
had  turned  a  considerable  pari  of  his  appi 
priations  hack  into  the  treasury  untouched, 
to  do  which  was  his  chief  Jeffersonian  care. 
His  successor  is  impelled  by  public  opinion 
to  spend  all  he  can  get  and  to  get  all  he  can 
spend  of  the  public  revenues  in  his  socialistic 
propaganda.  It  is  a  palpable  and  significant 
fact  that  the  questions  and  projects  which 
most  engage  the  public  attention  and  approval 
at  the  present  time  are  those  which  are  most 
socialistic  in  their  character. 

Looking  back  over  the  foregoing  quite  con- 
servative and  yet  almost  roseate  sketch  of  Ne- 
braska's economic  conditions  and  prospects, 
we  are  forcibly  reminded  that  instead  of  re- 
peating itself,  according  to  tradition.  Nebraska 
history  has  very  flatly  contradicted  itself. 
For  the  dominating  note  of  the  earlier  years 
of  that  history  was  either  despair  or  negation. 
"It  is  a  land  where  no  man  permanently 
abides,"  said  Washington  Irving,  after  an  in- 
spection of  the  "Nebraska  country"  ;  and  our 
earlier  sages  believed  and  promulgated  the 
faith  that  it  would  be  habitable  only  along  the 
streams  of  the  eastern  portion.  During  the 
grasshopper  invasions  of  the  seventies,  the 
state  was  a  pauper  on  the  national  roll  of 
charities;  and  there  was  wide  belief  that  there 
was  its  normal  place.  It  was  the  courage  and 
penetration  of  great  railroad  promoters  and 
the  great  courage  and  faith  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers which,  for  the  first  time,  as  tradition 
goes,  forced  history  to  reverse  instead  of  re- 
peating itself. 

Nehraskans  have  harped  so  much  upon  their 
prepossession  that  agriculture  is  the  state's 
single  resource  that  they  have  failed  to 
perceive   that   tli  ally   sit- 

uated for  commerce.  Its  situation  is  not 
only  approximately  central  in  relation  to  the 
country  at   large  hut    it    is   inl  I   by   live 

great  railroad  -  live  trunk  lines 

out  from,  or  pass  through  Omaha,  the  com- 
mercial   metropolis   of    the    state.      Two   al- 
ready   count    Lincoln,    the   capital    ci; 
principal    point    on    their    lines :    a    third    will 
probably  soon  assume  that  relation;  while  this 


fortunate  town  is  a   very  important  center   lor 

branch  lines  of  four  great  systems.     A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  map  will  show  why  Ne- 
i  actually  ha  tvorable 

all  parts  of  the  country  and  so  to  the  commer- 
cial world. 

These  considerations  indicate  that  '  imaha 
;iued  to  he  a  large  cit)  of  ill'-  secondary 
class  and  that  Lincoln's  great  transportation 
facilities  will  eventually  overcome  its  present 
tendency  to  a  cramped  growth  on  the  educa- 
tional .side  and  cause  its  development  into  a 
well-proportioned  city  of  considerable  size. 

A  few  citations  of  facts  will  show  that  I 
waiting  resources  have  reasonably  responded 
to  improving  facilities  and  opportunities.  The 
total  shipment  of  Nebraska  products  from  the 
state  for  the  tis.al  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
was  14,000,000,006  pounds.  About  50,000 
car  loads  of  packing  house  products  are  an- 
nually shipped  from  the  state,  mostly  to  points 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  hut  in  part  to  the 
extreme  east  and  west  and  to  Europe.  I  imaha 
has  a  fair  chance  to  displace  K  ity  as 

the  second  meat  packing  center  of  the  world. 
and  the  Nehraska  City  output  is  cor 
In  the  year.  1907,  24,900  car  loads  of  wheat. 
averaging  900  bushels  per  car.  and  35,993  of 
■  about     thirty-two     million     bushels  — 
ware  exported,  chiefly  from  Omaha,  which  is 
- 1  for  barley.    Eight  of  our 
principal  flouring  mills  exported  over  seventy- 
"five   million   pounds  of  flour  in   1907.     Corn 
products    are    of    noticeable    importance,    the 
annual    shipments   amounting   to   about   2.500 
car   loads.      In    1911    Nebraska    ranked   third 
anion-  the  States  in  cereal  mill  products,  and 
iheir  value   for  that  year  was  eleven  million 
dollars.     The  total  output  of  our  creameries 
approximates  thirty  million  pounds;  of  hay. 
ling    two    hundred    thousand 

of  twelve  million  do/ens.  In 
addition  to  packing  house  prod 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  in 
value  a  year,  smelting,  chiefly  lead  matter  at 
Omaha,  brought  from  Rocky  Mountain  min- 
lounting  to  nearly  fifty  million 
dollars  annually,  and  creamery  products, 
amounting  in    I'M1  en  million  dollars, 

there  manufacture. 
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The  total  miscellaneous  manufactures  for  the 
year  1911  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  in  value ;  and 
the  capital  employed  in  such  manufactures 
increased  from  fourteen  million  dollars  in 
1900  to  sixty-three  million  in  1911.  The  total 
value  of  the  eight  principal  crops  of  1911  — 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  native  hay, 
rye,  and  alfalfa  —  was  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  million  dollars.  The  cultivated  area 
in  1911  was  estimated  at  twenty-nine  million 
acres,  much  more  than  half  of  the  total  area. 


000  bushels.  However,  wheat  sown  in  the 
fall,  commonly  called  winter  wheat,  has  come 
to  be  a  very  important  crop,  and,  on  the  whole, 
is  surer  than  corn.  This  grain  was  on  proba- 
tion many  years  before  it  was  accepted  at  its 
full  value.  The  agent  at  the  Council  Bluffs 
sub-agency,  situated  on  the  Missouri  river, 
nearly  opposite  Bellevue,  in  his  report  for 
1845,  says  that,  "A  small  lot  of  wheat  sown 
last  fall  (1844)  has  done  very  well.  The 
troops  at  old  Council  Bluffs  formerly  raised 
large  crops   of   this   grain,   and   the  soil   and 
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According  to  the  United  States  census  report 
for  1911  the  cultivated  area  was  29,046,765 
acres.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  state  in  1911,  was  2,229,976;  of  hogs, 
4,979,784;  of  horses,  918,240;  of  sheep,  383,- 
602;  of  chickens,  9,900,480.  The  output  of 
canned  vegetables  and  the  production  of  pop- 
corn are  important  items  of  commercial  pro- 
duction. 

Ever  since  agriculture  was  established  in 
Nebraska,  corn  has  been  its  chief  product,  a 
normal  annual  yield  now  being  about  200,000,- 


climate  seem  as  well  adapted  to  it  as  they  are 
to  Indian  corn."  This  was  the  first  wheat  cul- 
tivated in  Nebraska  so  far  as  our  records 
show ;  and  it  must  have  been  raised  in  the 
period  between  1819  and  1826,  because  the 
post  —  Fort  Atkinson  —  was  abandoned  in 
1827.  Harvey  W.  Forman,  farmer  for  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  at  the  Great  Nemaha 
agency,  in  his  report  dated  September,  1853, 
says  that  he  had  sown  about  twenty  acres  of 
fall  wheat  on  ground  that  had  "laid  over  this 
season."     In  preparation  he  had  plowed  the 
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ground  well  twice,  then  harrowed  it.  and  next 
rolled  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  I  lis  corn  that 
year  yielded  fift)  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  premium  list  of  the  «  Hue  Agricultural 
Society,  published  in  the  Nebraska  News,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1858,  otters  a  premium  for  the  best 
live  acres  of  fall  wheat  and  a  diploma  for  the 
best  five  acres  of  spring  wheat.  The 
braska  City  News,  of  March  9,  1861,  says 
that  "the  winter  wheat  in  this  section  looks 
line."  The  editorial  opinion  was  that  tin- 
heavy  snows  of  the  winter  had  kept  it  warm, 
and  it  was  ready  for  a  strong  start.  The 
Nebraska  Advertiser,  of  July  4,  1861,  says 
that  some  Nemaha  county  farmers  harvested 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  that  year. 
The  hot,  dry  weather  in  June  injured  spring 
wheat.  In  "the  various  parts  of  the  territory 
fall  wheat  has  produced  much  better  than 
spring,  not  only  this  season,  but  for  the  past 
three  years.  We  cannot  understand  the  cause 
of  the  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  fanners 
against  raising  fall  wheat."  The  same  news- 
paper, of  October  18,  1862,  said  that  fall 
wheat  that  year  yielded  one-third  more  than 
the  spring  variety  in  Nebraska,  and  that  its 
average  for  the  last  five  years  had  been  higher 
than  that  of  spring  wheat. 

The  Daily  State  Journal.  September  28, 
1878,  put  the  yield  of  fall  wheat  that  year  as 
2U8.532  bushels;  45.370  bushels  in  the  North 
Platte  section,  and  223,162  bushels  in  the  South 
Platte.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  for  that 
year  was  10,752,66S  bushels  in  the  South 
Platte  and  5,471,527  bushels  in  the  North 
Platte. 

Dr.  George  L.  -Miller  usually  threw  the 
whole  power  of  his  enthusiasm  into  his  advo- 
cacy of  any  Nebraska  enterprise,  and  the  final 
recognition  of  this  -rain  as  one  of  the  mosl 
important  crops  in  Nebraska  is  largely  due  to 
his  persistent  preaching  in  it-  favor.  The 
Herald  (weekly)  of  August  10,  1870,  s 
that  this  crop  had  "hitherto  been  a  failure," 

because    it    had    winter   killed.      The   editor  — 
Dr.    Miller  —  advocated    deep    planting   as 
remedy  and   suggested   drilling  in   the  wheat. 
This  method  of  planting  was  generally  adopt- 
ed later,  and  was  apparently  a  condition  pri 


dent  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  e,rain 
in  question.     The  Omaha  Daily  Bee,  oi 
tober  3,  1892,  remarks  upon  the  growing  im- 
portance of  fall  wheat.     Thi  was  now 
producing  18,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  the 
Bee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yield  might 
reach  lOO.OOO.lXH)  bushels.    There  was  a  sud- 
den increase  in  the  production  about  1880 
a  still  larger  increase  about   1900      According 
to  the  records  of  the   department  of  agricul- 
ture, at  Washington,  the  average  annual  yield 
for  the  period  of   1870  to   1879,  inclusive,  was 
5J72.55'):     for    the    period     1880-1889,    inclu- 
sive. 18,608.697;  1890  1899,  18,560.914;  1900 
1909,  43,378,151.     According  to  the  estim 
of    the    Nebraska    labor    bureau    the    yield    in 
1906  was  45,389,263;  in  1909,  46,444,735.    In 

the  last  two  years  the  yield  has  not  held  its 
own  on  account  of  drought  conditions  in  a 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  during  the 
three  years  from  1S74  to  1876  threatened  the 
practicability  of  carrying  on  agriculture  in 
Nebraska,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be 
plausible  reason  for  fearing,  if  not  believing, 
that  the  invasion  by  this  pest  might  be  con- 
tinuous. A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Nebraska,  however,  would  have 
largely  allayed  this  fear  because  it  disci 
that  the  immigration  of  these  insects  was 
not  regular  but  at  periodical  intervals.  In 
hi-  famous  Ash  Hollow  campaign  of  1855, 
General  William  S.  Harney  and  his  com- 
mand, when  in  camp  near  Court  House 
.  now  in  Morrill  county,  observed  that 
the  air  was  full  of  grasshoppers;  ami  they 
an  inch  thick  on  the  ground.  '  'f 
course  they  destroyed  "every  blade  of  gi 
W.  A.  Burleigh,  in  his  report  as  agent 
for   tin-   Yankton    Indians    for    1864  -   that 

crops    were    promising    in    that    part    of    the 
country    until    the   grasshoppers    came    in    the 

fuly  and  destJ 
of    them    throughout    the   territory.      The   air 
lied  with  the  insects  so  thickly  as  to  pro- 
duce a   hazy  appearance  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  every   tree,  shrub  ind  plant    was 

literal  •  d   W«th   them       In   many   | 

they  ■  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  from 
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one  inch  to  two  inches.     They  appeared  in  a 
cloud    from   the   northeast   extending  over  a 
belt  some  275  miles  wide  and  passed  on  to- 
wards the  southwest,  leaving  the  country  as 
suddenly   as   they   came  after  an   unwelcome 
visit  of  three  or  four  days.     Mr.  George  S. 
Comstock   made   the   statement   in    1910   that 
grasshoppers  did  great  damage  on  the  Little 
Blue  river,  where  he  resided,  in  1862  and  1864. 
Captain  Eugene  F.  Ware  relates  in  his  history 
of  the  Indian  war  of  1864  (p.  275),  that  in 
August,  1864,  at  Fort  Laramie  —  then  within 
Nebraska  territory  —  the  air  was  filled  with 
grasshoppers.      They   were  bunched   together 
in  swarms  like  bees.    He  saw  a  cluster  of  the 
insects  as  big  as  a  man's  hat  on  the  handle  of 
a  spade.    Indian  women  were  roasting,  drying, 
and  pounding  them  into  meal  to  be  made  into 
bread.     William  M.  Albin,  superintendent  of 
Indian    affairs    at    St.    Joseph,    Missouri,    re- 
ported in  October,  1864,  that  "in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  drought,  the  backwardness  of 
the  spring,  and  immense  swarms  of  grasshop- 
pers, the  crops  in  Kansas  have  been  a  partial, 
and  in  Nebraska  and  Idaho,  a  total  failure." 
In  his  report  for  the  same  year,  Benjamin  F. 
Lushbaugh,  agent  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  said 
that,  "swarms  and  myriads  of  grasshoppers" 
came  to  that  part  of  the  territory  in  August, 
and  thev  had  not  left  a  green  thing.     There 
had   been   no   rain   during   the   entire   season 
until  the  last  of  June  and  none  after  that  of 
any  benefit.    Oats  at  the  Pawnee  agency  were 
injured  by  grasshoppers  in  1873,  and  the  crops 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  pests  in  1874.    This 
destruction  induced  the  1,840  Indians  of  that 
tribe  who  remained  at  the  agency  to   follow 
the  360  who  had  gone  to  Indian  territory  in 
the  winter  of   1873.     The  crops  of  the  Otoe 
and  Missouri  Indians  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers  and  dry  weather  in  1868.    In 
1876   they   destroyed   the  crops   at   the   Red 
Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  in  Nebraska. 
General  Augur  reported  in  1868  that  grass- 
hoppers had  entirely  destroyed  the  gardens  at 
Fort    Kearny    and    Fort    McPherson    in    Ne- 
braska and  also  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming, 
and  Camp  Douglas,  Utah.    The  Nebraska  Ad- 
vertiser,   May    23,    1867,    quotes    statements 


from  Missouri  newspapers  that  grasshoppers 
were  destructive  in  parts  of  that  state;  and 
they  did  some  damage  in  Nemaha  county. 

The  Omaha  Herald  (weekly),  July  11, 
1870,  said  that  not  since  1857,  until  last  fall, 
was  Nebraska  visited  by  grasshoppers.  They 
had  usually  appeared  in  great  armies  in  the 
fall.  They  first  appeared  this  year  in  the 
spring  and  seemed  to  have  been  born  among 
us.  The  law  of  their  migration  was  from 
north  to  south,  rarely  in  the  reverse  direction. 
They  had  never  appeared  in  damaging  force 
east  of  Grand  Island  or  north  of  the  Platte 
river.  "This  year  entire  fields  of  wheat  in 
Cass,  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and  Richardson  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  while  others  have  been 
seriously  damaged.  Their  numbers  may  be 
judged  by  the  statement  of  a  friend  that  in 
one  spot  he  pushed  a  knife  blade  through  a 
solid  layer  of  junior  grasshoppers  while  the 
air  was  swarming  with  the  busy  seniors." 

The  Nebraska  Commonwealth,  August  15. 
1868,  noted  that  a  grasshopper  invasion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lincoln,  lasting  two  days, 
partially  used  up  a  good  many  fields  of  corn. 
The  most  destructive  invasion,  however,  was 
that  of  1874.  On  the  8th  of  September  Gov- 
ernor Furnas  issued  a  proclamation  appoint- 
ing a  committee  of  twenty  citizens  of  the  state 
to  receive  and  distribute  all  contributions  for 
the  aid  of  sufferers  from  the  pest.  In  his 
proclamation  the  governor  said  that  the  state 
as  a  whole  had  reaped  a  fair  harvest.  Though 
the  corn  crop  had  been  greatly  damaged  by 
drought,  as  well  as  grasshoppers,  the  wheat 
and  generally  other  crops  had  been  saved. 
Corn  being  the  principal  first  crop  of  the  set- 
tlers, the  loss  had  fallen  hardest  on  the  fron- 
tier counties  where  the  people  "have  not  the 
means  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies during  the  coming  winter  without  outside 
help."  He  solicited  contributions  from  "the 
older  and  richer  portions  of  the  state  "  The 
drought  had  been  almost  universal  throughout 
the  world  and  had  been  more  injurious  in  Ne- 
braska than  grasshoppers.  The  six  hundred 
Granges  in  the  state,  twenty  of  them  in  the 
western  part,  began  to  gather  relief  data  in 
September,  1874.    Though  most  of  the  suffer- 
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ing  was  in  the  southwestern  part,  they  re- 
ported York  as  one  of  the  needy  counties.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Lincoln,  September  18th.  J, 
Sterling  Morton  advocated  making  loans  in- 
stead of  gifts  to  the  needy,  and  Alvin  Saun- 
ders agreed  with  him.  Colonel  J.  11.  Note- 
ware  reported  that  he  had  visited  twent) 
counties  and  had  received  about  five  hundred 
letters  asking  for  aid,  but  not  as  beggars.  1  [e 
estimated  that  there  were  10,000  people  in  the 
state  in  need  of  contributions.  Amasa  Cobb, 
for  the  committee  on  organization,  reported 
"Articles  of  Association  and  Incorporation  of 
the  Nebraska  Relief  and  Aid  Society,"  whose 
principal  place  of  business  should  be  at 
Omaha.  The  object  of  the  association  was  to 
collect  money,  provisions,  clothing,  seeds,  and 
other  necessary  articles  and  to  distribute  them 
"among  the  people  of  the  western  counties  of 
the  state  who  had  been  reduced  to  necessitous 
circumstances  by  the  drought  and  grasshop- 
pers of  the  past  season."  The  capital 
of  the  association  was  fixed  at  $500,000,  in 
shares  of  $1  each. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  delivered 
January  8,  1875,  Governor  Furnas  stated  that 
cash  receipts  from  all  sources  had  been 
$37,279.73,  and  donations  of  various  kinds  of 
goods  of  the  value  of  $30,800.73  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  governor  reported  that  all  the 
railroads  in  the  state,  as  well  as  those  leading 
up  to  it,  had  transported  donations  free  of 
charge.  Generals  Ord,  Brisbin,  Dudley,  and 
Grover,  of  the  regular  army,  had  engaged  in 
the  work  of  relief  with  great  zeal;  the  secre- 
tary of  war  had  issued  clothing  to  those  in 
need  of  it  through  General  Ord  ;  many  per- 
sons of  the  older  states  contributed  nobly  and 
very  liberally  to  the  relief  fund;  and  the  Ne- 
braska Patrons  of  Industry  organized  a  state 
relief  association  and  kindred  societies  in  the 
other  states  also  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
charitable  enterprise.  A  very  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  those  in  the  border  counties  and 
in  need  of  relief  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
war. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  legislate 
1877   Governor   Sil  'i'l   that, 

trary  to  scientific  theories  as  to  the  habil 


nature   of    the  ppers,    they    bad    again 

visited  the  State  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1876;  ami  although  no  serious 
damage  v.  immediately  by  the  u 

yet   they   deposited  great  quantities  of 
from  which  there  was  apprehension  fur  the 
safety  of  the  estimated  that 

5,000  per  '*  veil  frontier  counties  were 

almost  wholly  dependent  upon  charity  during 
the  winter  of  1874-1875.  The  Daily  State  Jour- 
nal of  November  3,  1874,  notes  that  contribu- 
tions from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  com- 
mercial  points  were  coming  in.  The  Journal 
estimated  that  there  were  10,000  people  to  be 
cared  for  and  $1,500,000  would  be  required, 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  which  could  be 
raised  by  the  relief  society.  Rations  furnished 
by  the  organization  would  not  buy  coal,  wood, 
shelter,  or  clothing.  There  had  been  a  wl 
sale  failure  of  corn  —  mainly  planted  on  sod  — 
and  vegetables  in  a  district  running  across  the 
state   from  north  to  south  and  two  hundred 

wide.  The  Journal  argued  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  spend  $1,000,000  next 
spring  in  grading  railroad  lines  so  as  to  give 
these  people  remunerative  work. 

Professor  A.  D.  Williams  was  sent  out  by 
the  State  Journal  to  investigate  conditions  in 
the  Republican  valley,  and  his  letters  to  the 
paper  contained  many  harrowing  stories  of 
want  and  suffering.  Por  example,  an  elderly 
woman  -aid  that  she  lived  on  a  homestead  near 
Rockton,  Furnas  county,  with  her  husband 
who  was  sixty-eight  years  old.  They  had  lost 
all  their  stock,  except  one  yearling,  by  cattle 
fever.  When  she  left  home  a  few  days  before 
there  was  flour  enough  to  make  not  more  than 
five  loaves  of  bread.  "When  that  is  gone  we 
do  not  know  how  or  wl  el  more  . 

led."     Her  son  (living  near)  had  a  wife 
and    six    children.      They    had    i  .    one 

and  two  yearlings,  of  th< 
which  he  could  not   sell    for  anything,  and 
two  pigs,  hut'  nothing  to  feed  to  them.    Fifty 
flour  v.  >tal  supply  for  the 

winter.     I  lis  childl 
clothing  and   he  could   g<  I 
Another    man    had    a     family 
moth  dren.    The  n 
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had  been  sick  for  a  year.  He  had  a  team, 
two  cows,  and  three  pigs,  but  nothing  to  feed 
them.  He  had  raised  no  wheat  and  only  nine 
bushels  of  rye.  He  had  120  pounds  of  flour 
left  and  no  meat,  and  could  not  get  work.  He 
was  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  his  feet  being 
tied  up  in  pieces  of  straw  or  cane  sacks.  He 
had  come  to  the  county  three  years  ago  with 
$1,600.  Another  said,  "I  am  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  have  a  wife  and  son  (a  young  man),  a 
cow,  and  one  horse  and  nothing  to  feed  them. 
I  planted  fifty-five  acres  of  corn  and  ten 
bushels  of  potatoes  but  raised  nothing."  He 
had  nothing  whatever  to  subsist  on  except  as 
aided. 

A  statement  of  the  Harlan  County  Aid 
Society  showed  that  in  Republican  precinct 
there  were  313  persons  — 186  adults  and  127 
children.  There  were  4,150  bushels  of  wheat, 
but  mostly  owned  by  a  few  persons ;  55  bush- 
els of  corn ;  490  bushels  of  oats ;  432  of  po- 
tatoes; 89  cows;  46  oxen;  121  horses;  9 
mules;  213  hogs;  young  stock,  149;  poultry, 
2,311.  Seed  was  needed  for  2,796  acres, 
seventeen  families  needed  help  and  seven  were 
entirely  destitute.  In  Spring  Creek  precinct 
eleven  families  were  destitute  and  eight  more 
would  need  help  within  a  week.  In  Sappa 
precinct  eleven  families  were  destitute  and 
there  were  thirteen  more  with  but  a  single 
sack  of  flour  a  week  ago.  In  Prairie  Dog  pre- 
cinct nine  families  were  entirely  destitute, 
three  others  would  need  help  within  thirty 
days,  and  seven  others  within  sixty  days.  The 
secretary  said  that  there  was  greater  destitu- 
tion in  two  precincts  not  reported  than  in  Re- 
publican precinct.  There  were  seventy  fam- 
ilies in  the  county  entirely  destitute  and  fifty- 
eight  more  would  be  in  need  within  three 
weeks.  Mr.  J.  M.  McKenzie  —  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  from  1871  to 
1877  —  said  that  Furnas  county  was  in  worse 
condition  than  Harlan  and  clothing  especially 
was  needed  there.  "If  any  person  doubts  the 
reality  let  him  do  the  people  justice  to  visit 
them  before  he  passes  judgment." 

A  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  with  three 
children,  called  at  the  house  in  Furnas  county 
where   Professor   Williams   was   stopping,   to 


get  a  pail  of  salt.  Their  cow  had  died  of 
starvation  and  she  wanted  to  preserve  the 
flesh  for  food.  Her  husband  was  absent  hunt- 
ing buffaloes.  A  man  near  Arapahoe  had 
cultivated  ninety  acres  of  ground  and  got  only 
a  few  beets.  There  were  ten  persons  in  his 
family,  they  had  no  money,  and  nothing  to 
wear  but  garments  made  of  bagging.  Another 
family  of  eleven  had  no  shoes,  were  nearly 
destitute  of  clothes,  and  had  been  without 
bread  for  a  week.  Another  man,  near  Repub- 
lican City,  got  fourteen  and  one-half  bushels 
from  four  acres  of  wheat;  two  ears  of  corn 
from  eighteen  acres ;  and  five  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes. The  only  article  of  food  he  had  was 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of-  flour.  "A  lady  of 
culture  with  her  dress  torn  to  rags  above  the 
knees,  with  neither  stockings  nor  shoes  and  no 
flour  in  the  house,  when  asked  if  she  needed 
assistance,  burst  into  tears  and  said:  'I  hope 
we  are  not  paupers  yet.  .  .'  An  elderly 
gentleman  with  an  old  coat  sleeve  fashioned 
into  a  sort  of  turbaned  cap,  with  his  body 
garments  almost  literally  in  tatters,  and  some 
old  boot  legs  rudely  cut  and  tied  over  his  feet, 
said  he  could  get  along  for  clothing,  if  they 
would  only  give  his  family  something  to  eat." 
General  Dudley  had  made  the  best  investi- 
gation of  conditions.  He  found  that  loca! 
agents,  though  generally  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, were  not  accurate  in  their  estimates. 
They  always  said  "about."  He  estimated  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  people  raised  enough 
wheat  for  their  actual  need ;  another  one-tenth 
had  enough  resources  accumulated  to  carry 
them  through ;  another  one-tenth  lived  by 
hauling  relief  stores  from  the  railroads ;  and 
the  remaining  seven-tenths  on  the  upper  Re- 
publican were  dependent  on  relief  for  six  or 
eight  months.  The  local  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows:  Harlan  county,  3,000; 
Furnas  county,  2,500;  Red  Willow,  1,000; 
Gosper,  260 ;  Hitchcock,  200 ;  total,  6,960.  The 
correspondent  thought  there  were  probably 
5,000  people  in  all  in  these  counties,  3,500  of 
whom  must  be  fed  for  six  or  seven  months  or 
starve.  Franklin  county  was  as  bad,  and  also 
other  counties  north  and  northwest  that  were 
not  included. 
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In  addition  to  the  bonds  and  other  aid  pro- 
vided by  the  state  legislature,  an  account  of 

which  has  already  been  given,  the  federal  Con- 
gress in  the  early  part  of  1875  appropriated 
$30,000  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  rations, 
and  clothing  to  the  value  of  $150,000,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  people  of  the  s< 
states,  which  had  suffered  from  grasshop 
Nebraska  received  only  her  share  of  this  fed- 
eral aid. 

A  convention  to  consider  the  grasshopper 
pest  and  to  take  action  thereon  was  held  at 
( )maha,  October  25  and  26,  1876.  An  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  in  considerable 
detail,  was  prepared  and  signed  by  John  S. 
PUlsbury,  president  of  the  convention,  and 
Professors  C.  V.  Riley  and  Pennock  l'usey, 
secretaries.  A  memorial  asking  the  federal 
Congress  to  establish  a  commission  composed 
of  three  entomologists  and  three  practical  men 
of  experience  with  the  locusts,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  plague,  and  that  the  signal 
service  be  required  to  take  observations  of  the 
movements  of  the  insects,  was  signed  by  the 
governors  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota,  and  Dakota;  by  the  state  ento- 
mologists of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  respective- 
ly ;  by  ex-Governor  Furnas  and  ex-Governor 
Saunders;  by  Professors  C.  D.  Wilbur  and  A. 
D.  Williams  of  Nebraska;  and  by  Professors 
Pennock  Pusey  and  Allen  Whitman  of  Minne- 
sota. The  memorial  set  forth  that  tin-  grass- 
hoppers  overran  sixteen  states  and  territories 
in  the  year  1876;  that  many  settlers  in  thai 
section  had  suffered  a  total  loss  of  crops  for 
four  successive  years ;  and  that  the  ravages  of 
the  insects  had  rapidly  increased  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Repeated  shortage  of  rainfall  in  1ST).  1893, 
and  1894  was  disastrous  to  crops  ally  in 

the  western  part  of  the  state.    I  i  ml  of 

these  losses  a  large  number  of  people  became 
dependent  upon  public  charity,  as  in  the  period 
of  grasshopper  invasions.  The  legislature  of 
1891  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  to  run  :    four 

per  cent  interest,    for  the  purchase  of 
grain  and  other  supplies  to  be  distributed  to 
those  who  lost  their  crops  in  1890,  through  a 
board  of  relief  consisting  of   nine  members. 


The  same  legislature  authi 

use  their  surplus  funds  and 

the  purchase  of  supplies  to  be  sold 

such  sufferers,  and  it  appropriated  ."fHKJ.OOO 

from   the  state  treasury    for  immediate  relief. 

The  legislature  of  1895  appropriated  $50,000 

for    food   and   clothing   and   $200,000    for   the 
purchase   and    distribution    of    Seed,    and 

for  teams.  County  boards  were  also  autho- 
rized to  issue  bonds  and  use  surplus  funds  for 
the  latter  purpose.  In  L891  supplies  were  dis- 
tributed in  thirty-seven  counties  during  about 
six  weeks  to  an  average  of  8,000  families;  in 
1895,  in  sixty-one  counties  and  to  about 
30,000  families.  Donations  amounting  to 
99.38  were  received  from  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  record  of  the  precipitation  in  Nebr 
for  the  years  from  1849  to  1902  inclusive 
shows  that  it  is  distributed  with  remarkable 
uniformity  throughout  this  long  period,  prob- 
ably  more  so  than  is  commonly  thought.  A 
map  prepared  by  the  weather  bureau  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  divides  the  state  into 
six  sections  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
average  annual  precipitation  covering  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years  up  to  1908  inclusive.  The 
rainfall  is  highest  in  the  southeastern  section. 
reaching  30.21  inches  ;  in  the  northeaster 
tion  it  is  27.<o:  in  the  central  section,  which 
extends  about  as  far  easl  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Lincoln  county,  24.64;  the  south- 
western section.  2.V22  :  the  northwa 
tion.  extending  from  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Holt  county  to  the  western  border. 
IS"!.;  and  the  western  section,  which  extends 
from  the  central  section  to  the  extreme 
tern    border  of   the   slate.    17.41.' 
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In  European  countries  reforestation  had 
long  been  a  public  care ;  and  that  important 
duty  has  been  tardily  undertaken  by  our  own 
federal  government.  In  Nebraska  afforesta- 
tion was,  from  the  first,  instinctively  and  sed- 
ulously preached  and  practiced.  The  tree- 
planting  impulse  sprang  from  that  clear  and 
pressing  necessity  which  has  been  acknowl- 
edged in  a  venerable  aphorism  as  the  mother 
of  invention.  Among  the  more  superstitious 
Africans  the  Nebraska  love  and  longing  for 
trees  would  have  developed  into  fetichism.  Ac- 
cording to  mythological  tradition  and  poetical 
conceits  groves  have  been  the  temples  of  the 
whole  family  of  gods ;  but  for  the  people  of 
the  Plains  they  promised  a  far  more  practical 
and  substantial  service  in  the  form  of  physi- 
cal shelter  and  fuel.  This  need  and  hope  led 
to  the  offering  of  rewards  for  planting  trees 
and  to  setting  apart  a  day  for  inculcating 
planting  precepts  and  further  encouraging  its 
practice. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture, held  in  Lincoln,  Thursday,  January 
4,  1872,  Mr.  D.  T.  Moore  offered  the  follow- 
lowing  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  forest  trees  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska, the  State  Agricultural  Society  will 
award  premiums,  in  the  year  1872  and  every 
year  thereafter,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board, 
to  the  person  who  will  plant  and  cultivate  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  in  forest  trees,  said 
trees  to  be  in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  condi- 
tion and  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  each 
way,  as  follows :  For  the  best  five  acres  or 
more  planted  in  1872,  sixty  dollars ;  for  the 
second  best  five  or  more  acres  planted  in  1872, 
thirty  dollars. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  that  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1872,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska ;  and  the  state  board  of 
agriculture  hereby  name  it  "Arbor  Day" ;  and, 
to  urge  upon  the  people  of  the  state  the  vital 
importance  of  tree  planting,  hereby  offer  a 
special  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
county  agricultural  society  of  that  county  in 
Nebraska  which  shall,  upon  that  day,  plant 
properly  the  largest  number  of  trees,  and  a 
farm  library  of  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of 


books  to  that  person  who,  on  that  day,  shall 
plant  properly  in  Nebraska  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  trees. 

On  motion  of  James  T.  Allan,  newspapers 
of  the  state  were  requested  to  keep  the  Arbor 
Day  resolution  standing  in  their  columns  until 
the  next  April,  "to  call  the  especial  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  state  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter  from  time  to  time." 

Though  the  treeless  environment  has  from 
the  first  imbued  the  people  of  Nebraska  with 
the  tree  planting  spirit,  these  formal  admoni- 
tions greatly  stimulated  its  enthusiasm ;  and 
it  was  said  that  a  million  trees  were  planted 
in  the  state  on  the  first  Arbor  Day.  The  Daily 
State  Journal,  April  11,  1872,  said  that  James 
S.  Bishop  planted  10,000  cottonwood,  soft 
maple,  Lombardy  poplar,  box  elder,  and  yellow 
willow  trees,  that  day,  on  his  farm  southwest 
of  Lincoln.  In  the  season  of  1869,  Moses 
Sydenham,  the  well-known  pioneer  of  Buffalo 
county,  headed  an  advertisement  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  evergreen  and  fruit  trees  with  the  slo- 
gan, "PLANT  TREES !  plant  trees  !  plant 
trees !"  displayed  in  three  graded  lines.  J. 
Sterling  Morton  afterward  adopted  an  es- 
cutcheon for  his  stationery  composed  of  the 
picture  of  a  tree  with  this  motto  printed  under 
it.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Morton  really  originated  the  Arbor  Day 
idea.  This  probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
many  men  simultaneously  had  in  mind  methods 
of  this  kind  for  promulgating  tree  planting. 
It  would  have  been  characteristic  of  Morton's 
alertness  to  catch  and  formulate  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  prevailing  sentiment.  At  any  rate, 
the  phraseology  of  the  Arbor  Day  resolution 
stamps  Morton  as  its  author.  The  next  year 
—  1873- — -the  day  was  successfully  observed 
without  official  notice.  The  state  board  of 
agriculture,  at  its  January  meeting,  1874,  re- 
quested the  legislature  to  make  the  second 
Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year  a  legal  holi- 
day and  governors  to  issue  proclamations  in 
the  meantime,  exhorting  the  people  to  observe 
the  day  by  planting  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1874,  Governor  Furnas  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  Wednesday,  April  8th,  of  that 
vear  as  <\rbor  Day.     This  was  the  first  official 
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recognition  of  the  event.  Successive  govern- 
ors issued  similar  proclamations,  annually, 
until  the  22d  day  of  April  of  every  year  — 
the  anniversary  of  Morton's  birthday  —  was 
made  a  legal  holiday  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  18S5. 

This  Arbor  Day  conceit,  first  promulg 
by  the  Nebraska  state  board  of  agriculture, 
was  generally  adopted  by  other  states.  Its 
usefulness  lay  chiefly  in  calling  attention  to  the 
esthetic  and  economic  value  of  trees  and  thus 
stimulating  the  planting  habit.  In  two  re- 
spects, however,  its  effect  was  more  or  less 
unfavorable.  The  trees  were  naturally  planted 
hastily  and  therefore  improperly  and,  in  many 
of  the  states  which  adopted  Mr.  Morton's 
birthday  as  the  anniversary,  too  late  in  the 
season ;  and  it  doubtless  had  a  tendency  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  more  important  neces- 
sity and  work  of  conserving  forests  and  of  re- 
forestation on  a  scientific  and  methodical  plan. 
Since  the  advent  of  scientific  forestry,  by  gov- 
ernmental direction  and  support,  observance 
of  the  day  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 

The  first  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance in  the  United  States  occurred  in  the 
year  1S79.  Its  principal  activity  was  in  the 
northwestern  states,  and  its  main  object  was 
to  unite  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  economic  interests,  which  involved  politi- 
cal reform.  The  first  Alliance  for  Nebraska 
was  organized  near  Filley,  Gage  county,  in 
1880.  The  State  Alliance  was  organized  at 
Lincoln,  in  1881,  when  E.  P.  Ingersoll  of 
Johnson  county  was  chosen  for  the  first  presi- 
dent and  Jay  Burrows  of  Gage  county,  the 
first  secretary.  In  1887  the  State  Alliance  was 
organized  as  a  secret  society  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Lincoln,  when  a  constitution,  by-laws,  rit- 
ual, and  declaration  of  principles  were  formu- 
lated and  adopted.  While  the  declaration  was 
comprehensive  and  quite  idealistic  surcharged 
with  philanthropic  sentiment  and  radical  plans 
for  economic  reform,  the  hard  times  which  be- 
gan to  be  grievously  felt  in  1890  pushed  the 
organization  into  practical  politics.  This  move- 
ment naturally  excluded  other  aims  and  broke 
up  the  organization  of  the  society. 

The   Alliance   overshadowed   and   displaced 


the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  which  at  one  time 
was  active  in  Nebraska;  but  it  no  longer  pre- 
serves an  organization  in  the  state.  There  are 
no  available  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
eitlu-r  of  these  important  organization 
that  their  historical  data  consist  only  of  frag- 
ry  newspaper  paragraphs.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  history  of  the  Alliance 
are  involved  in  the  story  of  the  political  i 
of  the  populist  party  in  this  volume.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
from  the  Daily  State  Journal,  of  December 
21,  1876,  is  of  some  historical  value.  While 
the  Alliance  deliberately  subverted  it>  broader 
sociological  aims  by  resolving  itself  into  a 
political  party,  designing  politicians  deliber- 
ately broke  into  the  Granges  and  this  ended 
their  usefulness  and,  probably,  was  instru- 
mental in  ending  their  existence: 

The  Nebraska  state  grange,  which  met  in 
this  city  at  2  o'clock  Tuesday,  is  an  organi- 
zation that  has  attracted  to  itself  a  great  deal 
of  interest  from  all  over  the  state,  both  within 
and  without  the  order  it  represents.  It  was 
first  organized  in  August,  18/2,  at  which  time 
subordinate  granges  existed  principally  in  the 
river  counties,  and  of  these  Cass  count 
off  considerably  in  point  of  numbers.  There 
were  a  few  in  Saunders  county  and  one.  the 
first  organized  in  the  state,  in  Harlan  county, 
on  the  Republican  river,  of  which  J.  II. 
Painter,  Esq.,  was  master.  At  the  first  or- 
ganization, Cass  county,  holding  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  delegates,  secured  the 
two  chief  offices  in  the  state  grange  to  her- 
self, Hon.  William  B.  Porter,  of  Plattsmouth, 
being  elected  master,  and  William  McCraig, 
of  EJlmwood,  being  chosen  secretary.  Nu- 
merous deputies  were  appointed  with  power  to 
organize  subordinate  granges  in  every  town- 
ship, and  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with 
frequent  meetings,  to  which  the  farmers  and 
their  wives.  Starved,  as  many  of  them  were, 
for  social  entertainment  and  relaxation,  very 
greatly  gathered,  heard  the  constitution  and 
by-laws    read    and    explained,    listened    to    the 

ed  words  of  the  honest  looking  deputy, 
and,  believing  that  they  had  at  last  found  the 
or  all  the  ills  that  a   farmer's  life  is 
subjected    to,    banded    in   their   initiation 
and  wen-  quickly  instructed  in  all  the  n 
of  the  ritual.  Signs,  grips,  and  p 

and  were  declared  rati  fusbandi 

ganized  and  ready  for  work.     Thus  grew  the 
order.      The   depUti  Uld   made 
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hay  while  the  sun  (of  grangerism)  shone 
brightly.  As  the  annual  state  meetings  fell 
due,  the  membership  annually  doubled  until, 
in  1874,  nearly  600  delegates  were  in  the  hall 
with  their  credentials,  and  from  each  grange 
in  the  state. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1873; 
the  state  grange  decided  to  move  in  the  matter 
of  obtaining  the  staple  commodities  of  their 
business  from  first  hands,  thus  hoping  to  save 
to  their  members  the  profits  and  commissions 
they  paid  to  agents  and  dealers  in  agricul- 
tural implements,  household  utensils,  and  some 
of  the  more  staple  cloths  and  groceries.  Ac- 
cordingly the  office  of  state  purchasing  agent 
was  created,  his  compensation  provided  for, 
and  the  mistake  committed  of  electing  the  sec- 
retary of  the  order,  William  McCaig,  to  the 
agency,  he  at  the  same  time  holding  his  posi- 
tion as  secretary.  McCaig  had  exalted  ideas 
on  the  wonderfulness  and  permanency  of  the 
order;  and  hence  of  its  resources,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  true  way  for  the  Patrons  of 
Nebraska  to  get  implements  was  to  manufac- 
ture them ;  and  whether  correct  or  not,  certain 
it  is  that  two  factories  were  started,  one  at 
Plattsmouth  for  the  manufacture  of  corn 
plows,  cultivators,  and  harrows,  and  one  at 
Fremont  for  constructing  a  header,  under  the 
patents  of  one  Turner. 

The  factories  seem  not  to  have  paid  as  was 
anticipated,  and  parties  who  had  become  se- 
curity for  the  material  used  soon  found  them- 
selves unpleasantly  involved.  The  sureties  in- 
cluded a  few  sound  and  well  meaning  men  in 
this  and  Cass  counties,  and  one  or  two  others 
who  meant  well  for  themselves.  The  two 
brothers  of  the  agent  were  also  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  in  some  way  there  had  been  a  miscalcu- 
lation, and  the  Plattsmouth  factory  especially 
was  calling  for  more  money  than  it  produced, 
it  was  charged  that  money  sent  to  the  agents 
in  considerable  sums  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, was  never  afterwards  heard  from 
nor  any  equivalent  sent.  The  matter  was 
touched  upon  somewhat  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1874,  but  so  little  was  then  known  that  no 
suspicion  of  wrong  was  allowed  to  rest  on 
anyone.  The  biennial  election  occurring  at 
that  meeting,  Mr.  Porter  was  reelected  master, 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark,  of  Blair,  secretary;  but 
the  purchasing  agency  was  left  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Caig's  hands,  he  asserting  his  ability  to  clear 
everything  up  if  given  a  little  more  time  to  de- 
vote thereto. 

It  may  be  only  just  to  remark  in  parting 
that  all  these  ventures  and  complications  were 
woven  together  during  the  memorable  grass- 


hopper raid  of  1874  when  the  agricultural 
community  were  nearly  prostrated  in  their  re- 
sources, and  that  had  ordinarily  good  times 
prevailed,  the  factory  venture  might  not  have 
failed  and  the  temptation  to  misappropriate 
moneys  on  hand,  might  not  have  existed. 

Everything  was  now  thought  to  be  serene 
in  the  secretary's  office,  as  the  new  incumbent 
held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  hence  the  affairs  of  that  office 
passed  for  a  long  time  unnoticed,  while  the 
frequent  attention  of  the  executive  was  called 
to  the  business  transactions  of  the  purchasing 
agency  which  resulted  in  the  relief  of  Mr. 
McCaig  from  the  position  in  July,  1875,  and 
the  appointment  of  P.  E.  Beardsley,  Esq.,  in 
his  place.  This  office  Mr.  Beardsley  has  filled 
ever  since;  his  work,  however,  having  been 
mainly  the  thorough  overhauling  and  classify- 
ing of  his  predecessor's  accounts. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  held  in  Fre- 
mont, in  December,  1875,  Worthy  State  Mas- 
ter Mr.  William  B.  Porter  resigned  his  office, 
for  prudential  reasons,  and  Hon.  Church 
Howe,  of  Brownville,  was  elected  his  succes- 
sor. 

Meantime  all  was  lovely  in  the  secretary's 
office  at  Blair.  A  faint  suspicion  began  to  ex- 
ist that  the  new  secretary  was  shaping  his 
bookkeeping  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  up 
questionable  transactions  of  the  old.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  (the  general  committee  of 
safety  for  the  order)  took  occasion  to  look 
over  his  books,  and  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Beardsley  was  immediately  installed  as  his 
successor,  the  secretary's  office  was  moved  to 
Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Beardsley  has  attended  to 
both  offices  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  months. 
As  if  the  measure  of  their  misfortune  was  not 
yet  full,  eventful  fate  has  ordained  that  several 
suits,  growing  out  of  irregularities  (not  to 
use  a  more  expressive  term)  of  the  first  secre- 
tary and  purchasing  agent,  have  been  com- 
menced by  injured  parties  against  the  "State 
Grange  of  Nebraska,"  being  the  body  com- 
posed of  delegates  who  voted  to  appoint  Mr. 
McCaig  to  be  their  agent.  As  purchasers 
they  are  doubtless  to  some  extent  liable,  and 
what  that  extent  may  be  will  be  decided  in  due 
time  by  the  district  and  state  courts.  It  will 
devolve  upon  the  body  assembled  here  today 
to  consider  thoroughly,  carefully,  and  logi- 
cally, the  events  of  the  past  and  note  well  their 
causes  and  effects.  It  will  be  well  for  them 
to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  on  their  action 
depends  solely  the  life  and  future  usefulness 
of  the  order,  or  its  speedy  dissolution  in  the 
state.     Thev   should   not   work    in    haste    for 
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they  cannot  afford  to  execute  one  reckless  or 
ill  considered  act.  They  should  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  entrust  their  future  to 
none  but  able  and  trusty  officers.  They  should 
in  a  great  degree  be  bold,  self-reliant,  and 
enterprising,  exercising  the  while  good  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  Every  proposition 
should  be  critically  weighed,  examined,  and  ad- 
justed, and  no  legislation  blindly  accepted,  nor 
indeed  blindly  rejected.  With  deliberate 
councils  and  wise  legislation  we  believe  the 
Nebraska  State  Grange  can  recover  its  credit, 
strengthen  its  membership,  regain  public  con- 
fidence, reclaim  its  old  friends,  and  casting  off 
the  load  of  rascality  and  incompetency  that 
has  well  nigh  been  its  ruin,  rise  in  its  renewed 
strength,  and  eventually  accomplish  the  great 
mission  of  its  existence,  the  elevation  and  en- 
nobling of  the  profession  of  the  farmer. 

The  twenty  failures  of  national  banks  oc- 
curred in  the  period  from  1891  to  1898  in- 
clusive, except  one  in  1886,  while  there  have 
been  136  failures  in  the  country  at  large  since 
that  time.  No  state  bank  failed  in  1890  but 
there  were  ten  failures  from  1891  to  1900  in- 
clusive. Of  the  twenty  national  banks,  the 
Capital  National  of  Lincoln,  the  First  National 
of  Ponca,  the  First  National  of  Red  Cloud, 
the  First  National  of  Alma,  and  the  First  Na- 
tional of  Neligh  were  wrecked  through  em- 
bezzlement and  other  frauds  of  their  officers; 
nine  failed  through  "imprudent"  management; 
the  rest  of  the  failures,  presumably,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  hard  times,  but  whose  most 
important  effect  was  to  disclose  dishonesty  and 
bad  management.  The  failure  of  the  Capital 
National  of  Lincoln  occurred  January  21, 
1893,  and  it  caused  great  disaster  and  inex- 
pressible suffering.  Its  president,  Charles  W. 
Mosher,  whose  exploits  as  lessee  of  convict 
labor  at  the  penitentiary  have  already  been  re- 
counted, ruthlessly  gutted  the  bank.  By  an 
astonishing  perversion  of  justice,  as  the  pub- 
lic generally  felt  and  believed,  by  pleading 
guilty  he  was  let  off  with  a  term  of  only  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  officers  of  the 
First  National  bank  of  Ponca  and  the  First 
National  bank  of  Neligh  were  also  prose- 
cuted and  three  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  Capital  National  bank  of 
Lincoln  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  17.71 
per  cent  of  the  loss,  $220,126  in  all.     A  pro- 


digious  amount  of  litigation  grew  out  of  thi> 

failure  and  there  was  much  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  Mini  expended  in  it.  The 
legal  expense  of  the  receivership  of  this  hank 
was    $  The    hirst     National    hank    of 

Ponca  was  a  good  second  to  the  Capita]  Na- 
tional in  the  rascality  of  it>  officers.  It  paid 
22.40  per  cent  of  its  losses.  The  first  Na- 
tional bank  of  Alma,  also  a  "criminal"  bank, 
paid  3.70  per  cent ;  the  first  National  bank  of 
Holdrege  nothing  at  all.  The  first  National 
bank  of  Grant,  which  failed  August  11.  1X94, 
paid  100  per  cent;  and  the  first  National  bank 
of  Blair  which  failed  in  1886,  also  paid  out  in 
full.2 

The  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition,  held  at  Omaha  June  1  to  October 
31,  1898,  was  a  splendid  and  very  impressive 
exhibit  of  the  products  and  resources  of  the 
section  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  es- 
pecially of  the  trans-Missouri  part  of  it,  and 
also  of  the  great  creative  and  executive  ca- 
pacity of  citizens  of  Omaha  who  conceived 
and,  in  the  main,  carried  it  to  a  successful  is- 
sue. The  exposition  was  projected  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
gress held  at  Omaha  in  November,  1895.  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  presented  the  preliminary  reso- 
lution declaratory  of  the  intention  to  hold  the 
exposition  and  requesting  the  federal  Congress 
to  give  the  assistance  usual  in  such  cases.  At 
a  public  meeting  held  in  Omaha  December  27, 
1895,  it  was  decided  "that  the  project  of  an 
exposition  should  be  carried  out."  On  the 
6th  of  June,  1896,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  $200,000  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  building  and  making  an  exhibit 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  therein. 

2 'I' ho   records  of   the   state  banking  board   show 

the   following  hanks  closed,  with  the  amount  of  de- 
posits in  such  hank^ : 
Year    No.  Closed  Depi 

1890         none 

1  SO  1  S  no   record     Si 

7- 
17  Dual 

x  197; 

17  584,655.80    1910. 

1896  42  1.I56.8SS  si 

5 

2 
1 

1 
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The  Nebraska  legislature  of  1897  appropri- 
ated $100,000  for  a  similar  purpose  on  behalf 
of  the  state  and  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  six  directors  —  one  from 
each  congressional  district  —  to  expend  the 
money  appropriated  in  conjunction  with  "the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  known 
as  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Ex- 
position Association."  Douglas  county  ap- 
propriated a  like  amount  to  promote  the  en- 
terprise ;  and  the  city  of  Omaha  expended 
about  $30,000  in  parking  and  otherwise  orna- 
menting the  grounds.  Other  states  made  ap- 
propriations as  follows :  Georgia,  $10,000 ; 
Illinois,  $45,000;  Iowa,  $30,000;  Montana, 
$30,000;  New  York,  $10,000;  Ohio,  $3,000; 
Utah,  $8,000 ;  Arizona  territory,  $2,000 ;  total 
public  appropriations,  $338,000.  The  sum  of 
$175,000  was  raised  by  private  subscription 
of  citizens  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming,  and  Los  Angeles  county,  Califor- 
nia. The  states  of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin  erected  creditable  build- 
ings for  their  exhibits  and  social  convenience, 
on  the  exposition  grounds.  The  other  states 
which  contributed  exhibits  were  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming.  The  territo- 
ries of  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  and  New" 
Mexico  were  also  represented. 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Omaha  held  Jan- 
uary 18,  1896,  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  International  Exposition 
Company  were  adopted.  The  articles  pro- 
vided for  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  dollars  in  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 
At  this  meeting  eleven  directors  were  elected, 
namely :  Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  Jacob  E.  Mar- 
kel,  W.  R.  Bennet,  John  H.  Evans,  Dudley 
Smith,  Daniel  Farrell,  Jr.,  George  H.  Payne, 
Charles  Metz,  Isaac  W.  Carpenter,  Henry  A. 
Thompson,  Carroll  S.  Montgomery.  January 
20th  the  directors  elected  officers  as  follows : 


Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  president ;  Jacob  E  Mar- 
kel,  vice  president;  John  A.  Wakefield,  secre- 
tary. December  1,  1896,  the  corporation  was 
reorganized  and  the  number  of  directors  in- 
creased to  fifty.  On  the  16th,  Gurdon  W. 
Wattles  was  elected  president ;  Alvin  Saun- 
ders, vice  president ;  John  A.  Wakefield,  secre- 
tary ;  Herman  Kountze,  treasurer ;  Carroll  S. 
Montgomery,  general  counsel.  An  executive 
committee  was  chosen  as  follows :  department 
of  ways  and  means,  Z.  T.  Lindsey ;  of  publi- 
city, Edward  Rosewater ;  of  promotion,  Gilbert 
M.  Hitchcock ;  of  exhibits,  E.  E.  Bruce ;  of 
concessions  and  privileges,  A.  L.  Reed;  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  F.  P.  Kirkendall ;  of 
transportation,  W.  N.  Babcock.  July  9,  1897, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  resigned  the  office  of  manager 
of  promotion,  and  that  department  was  there- 
upon consolidated  with  the  department  of  pub- 
licity under  the  management  of  Edward 
Rosewater.  James  B.  Haynes  was  superin- 
tendent of  this  department.  The  total  cost 
of  the  buildings  on  the  grounds;  exclusive  of 
state  buildings,  was  $565,034.  The  total  stock 
subscription  collected  was  $411,745;  total  do- 
nations, $141,670.20;  earnings  of  the  exposi- 
tion, $1,389,018.38.  After  the  settlement  of 
the  business  of  the  exposition  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  stock  subscription  was  returned  to 
stockholders,  an  unprecedented  incident  in  ex- 
position experiences  and  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  managerial  skill  of 
President  Wattles  and  his  directory. 

The  general  architectural  effect  of  the  expo- 
sition deserved  the  praise  it  won  on  every  hand 
and  the  electrical  display  of  it,  at  night,  was 
notably  fine.  This  great  enterprise  was  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  Omaha  and  Nebraska ;  but  its 
chief  justification  lay  in  the  enjoyment  it  af- 
forded to  the  vast  number  of  people  to  whom 
it  was  accessible  and  who  had  theretofore 
been  out  of  range  of  great  exhibitions  of  its 
kind.  The  resulting  awakening  and  improve- 
mentt>f  popular  taste  and  insight  into  the  me- 
chanical and  industrial  genius  of  the  country 
were  incalculably  beneficent. 

In  the  year  1910  a  comprehensive  illus- 
trated history  of  the  exposition  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  its  board  of  directors. 
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Burlington  &  Missouri  Lines.  The  com- 
pany now  known  as  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  railroad  company  was  chartered  by 
a  special  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  dated 
February  12,  1849,  under  the  name  of  the 
Aurora  Branch  railroad  company. 

The  incorporators  were  citizens  of  Aurora, 
Illinois,  and  vicinity.  This  company  built 
from  Aurora  to  a  connection  with  the  Galena 
&  Chicago  Union  railroad  (now  Chicago  & 
Northwestern)  at  Turner  Junction,  about 
twelve  miles.  The  track  was  laid  with  wooden 
rails  faced  with  strap  iron  and  was  opened 
for  business  September  2,  1850. 

The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad 
company  was  incorporated  in  Iowa,  January 
15,  1S52.  The  first  incorporators  were  citi- 
zens of  Burlington  and  vicinity. 

The  Burlington  Railroad.  The  original 
incorporators  found  it  impossible  to  raise 
money  enough  to  complete  even  the  first 
thirty  miles,  and  the  aid  of  the  parties  who 
were  then  engaged  in  building  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 
was  sought  soon  after  construction  began.  In 
1856  a  valuable  land  grant  was  obtained,  but 
even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  inves- 
tors, and  it  took  about  seven  years  to  build 
the  first  seventy-five  miles  to  Ottumwa.  After 
that  nothing  was  done  until  1865,  when  it  be- 
came possible  to  sell  at  a  large  discount  the 
bonds  of  the  road  secured  by  the  mad  itself 
and  the  land  grant,  and  the  road  was  slowly 
extended  until  it  was  completed  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  in  1.870. 

A  branch  from  Albia  to  Knoxville,  Iowa.  33 
miles,  was  built  and  opened  November  17, 
1875. 

The  Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  road,  from 
Quincy.   Illinois,  to  Louisiana  and  Hannibal, 


Missouri,  46  miles,   was  leased  and  operated 
by  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  from  February  1,  1876. 

The  C.,  B.  &  Q.  also  purchased  the  securi- 
ties of  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  &  Chicago 
railroad  company  and  operated  the  road  from 
October  1.  1876.  The  mileage  was:  Glad- 
stone to  Keithsburg,  Illinois,  opened  December 
17,  1869,  17  miles;  Sterling  to  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  opened  January  12,  1870,  52  miles; 
Rock  Island  to  Wann,  Illinois,  opened  No- 
vember 21,  1870,  215  miles;  Cleveland  branch, 
2  miles;  a  total  of  286  miles.  This  road  was 
incorporated  in  1855  as  the  Rock  Island  &  Al- 
ton railroad  company  and,  after  several 
changes  of  name  and  foreclosures,  was  finally 
reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis,  Rock  Island  & 
Chicago  railroad  company  and  sold  to  tl 
B.  &  Q.  as  above  stated. 

In  1878  a  branch  was  built  from  Hastings 
to  Sidney,  Iowa,  opened  December  2d.  21 
miles. 

In  1879  branches  were  built:  Chariton  to 
Indianola,  Iowa,  opened  February  2.^.  33 
miles:  Creston  to  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  op 
May  6,  2x  miles;  Clarinda,  Iowa,  to  Burling- 
ton Junction,  Missouri,  opened  October  19, 
21  miles;  I  'It.  Ayr.  Iowa, opened  Sep 

tember  26,  35  mil 

In  1880  branches  and  -  were  built : 

Byron  Junction  to  Ruck  Island,  Illii 

I  January  6,  7  miles;  Knoxville  to  Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  opened  January  10,  35  miles; 

Red  '  rriswold,  Iowa,  opened  January 

17.  18  miles;  Mt.  Ayr.  Iowa,  to  ('.rant  City, 

22    miles  : 
irson,  Iowa,  openi  d  I 
16  mil  lion  to  Bethany,  Mis- 

souri, November   15.  2"'  miles.     The 

Burlington   &    Missouri    River  railn 
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George  W.  Hoi.dredge 
General  manager  of  the  Burlington   &  Missouri   River  railroad  west  of 

Missouri  river 
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pany  in  Nebraska  was  incorporated  May  12, 
1869,  and  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Plattsmouth  to  Kearney  was  begun  in  July  of 
that  year;  it  was  completed  to  Kearney  Junc- 
tion, Nebraska,  September  18,  1872  This 
company  was  consolidated  with  the  C,  B.  & 
Q.  R.  R.  Co.  under  date  of  July  26,  1880,  at 
that  time  having  a  mileage  of  836  miles  as 
follows:  Plattsmouth  to  Kearney  Junction, 
opened  September  18,  1872,  191  miles;  Pa- 
cific Junction,  Iowa,  to  Plattsmouth,  Ne- 
braska, including  the  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri river  at  Plattsmouth,  2  miles;  Repub- 
lican Valley  railroad,  Hastings  to  Red  Cloud, 
Nebraska,  opened  November  4,  1878,  41  miles ; 
Red  Cloud  to  Bloomington,  Nebraska,  opened 
March  10,  1879,  29  miles;  Bloomington  to 
Republican,  Nebraska,  opened  January  25, 
1880,  12  miles;  Republican  to  Orleans,  Ne- 
braska, opened  February  29,  1880,  12  miles; 
Orleans  to  Arapahoe,  Nebraska,  opened  April 
17,  1880,  27  miles ;  Arapahoe  to  Indianola, 
Nebraska,  opened  May  23,  1880,  28  miles  : 
York  to  Aurora,  Nebraska,  opened  November 
3,  1879,  22  miles ;  Aurora  to  Central  City,  Ne- 
braska, opened  April  4,  1880,  20  miles;  Am- 
boy  to  Ilubbell,  Nebraska,  opened  June  13, 
1S80,  53  miles. 

The  Qmaha  &  Southwestern  railroad  was 
incorporated  February  13,  1868,  and  leased  to 
the  B.  &  M.  in  perpetuity  under  date  of  July 
19,  1871.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  and  B.  &  M.  the  mileage  of 
the  O.  &  S.  W.  was:  Omaha  to  Oreapolis, 
Nebraska,  opened  in  1870,  17  miles ;  Crete  to 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  opened  December  22, 
1871,  30  miles. 

The  Atchison  &  Nebraska  railroad  was 
formed  by  the  consolidation,  August  10.  1871, 
of  the  Atchison  &  Nebraska  and  the  Atchison, 
Lincoln  &  Columbus  railroad  companies.  At 
the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  C,  B.  & 
Q.  and  the  B.  &  M.  the  mileage  was:  Atchi- 
son, Kansas,  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  opened 
September  1,  1872,  143  miles;  Branch  to  Rulo, 
Nebraska,  built  by  the  Burlington  &  South- 
western railroad  and  sold  to  the  A.  &  X.  in 
1871,  2  miles. 

The  Lincoln  cS:  Northwestern  railroad   was 


leased  to  the  1'..  &  M.  in  perpetuity  under  date 

of  January  1,  L880.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  C,  B  &  Q,  and  B.  &  M.  the 
mileage  was:  Lincoln  to  Columbus,  Ne- 
braska, opened  May  is,  1880,  7.^  miles 

In  1880  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  also  purchased  the 
securities  of  the  companies  named  below: 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City  railway 
company,  operated  by  C,  I'..  &  Q.  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1880.  This  road  was  the  result  of 
consolidations  and  foreclosures  of  a  number 
of  local  companies  and  at  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase by  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  the  mileage  was: 
.  Iowa,  on  the  Keokuk  branch  of  the 
Missouri,  opened  Sep- 
tember  27,  1876,  15s  miles. 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
railroad  company,  operated  by  C,  B.  I 
from  April  17,  1880.  At  this  date  the  mileage 
was:  Harlem.  Missouri,  to  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  193  miles:  Amazonia  to  Hopkins,  Mis- 
souri, 50  miles;  Nebraska  City  Junction  to 
Missouri  river,  4  miles  ;  Winthrop  Junction  to 
Atchison  bridge,  1  mile.  This  road  was  built 
by  a  number  of  local  companies,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  Missouri  Valley, 
St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  and  Council  Bluffs 
&  St.  Joseph  companies,  the  latter  an  Iowa 
corporation.  All  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  present  company  in  1869  and 
1S70.  The  road  from  St.  Joseph  to  Council 
Bluffs  was  opened  in  December.  1867.  1 
St.  Joseph  south  to  Harlem  and  north  to  1  lop- 
kins  was  built  in   1869  to   1S70. 

St.  Joseph  &  Des  Moines  railroad,  a  narrow 
gauge  road,  extending  from  St.  Joseph  to  Al- 
bany, 48  miles,  opened  <  tctober  15.  1879 

January  1,  1881,  lb.'  C,  B.  8  Q.,  having 
previously  purchased  all  the  securities  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern  raili 

company,  took  possession  of  the  road.  At 
this  date  the  mileage  was  as  below:  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  to  St.  !Yurs.  Missouri,  128  miles.  Keo- 
kuk to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  48  miles.  The 
road  from  Keokuk  to  St.  Peters  was  built  in 
number  of  local  companies, 
which,  by  1  'ion-  ami  foreclosure  sales, 

■  \  into  the  St.   I.  ,   K.  &   X.   \Y. 

R.  R.     Tin-  tir^t  section  completed  was  from 
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West  Quincy  to  La  Grange,  Missouri,  which 
was  ppened  on  January  31,  1871.  It  was 
opened  to  Keokuk  in  March,  1882.  The  sec- 
tion from  Keokuk  to  Mt.  Pleasant  was  built 
in  1880  and  1881  and  was  opened  to  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant January  31,  1881. 

In  1 882  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Bethany  to  Albany,  Missouri,  opened  October 
1,  18  miles;  Beatrice  to  Wymore,  Nebraska, 
opened  February  7,  12  miles ;  Wymore  to  En- 
dicott,  Nebraska,  opened  July  25,  51  miles; 
Table  Rock  to  Wymore,  Nebraska,  opened 
December  5,  38  miles;  Nemaha  to  Calvert, 
Nebraska,  opened  October  10,  9  miles ;  In- 
dianola  to  Culbertson,  Nebraska,  opened  Oc- 
tober 10,  23  miles. 

In  1882  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Sheridan  to  Paw  Paw,  Illinois,  opened  No- 
vember 27,  20  miles;  Clarinda,  Iowa,  to 
Northboro,  Missouri,  opened  July  10,  18 
miles ;  Culbertson,  Nebraska,  to  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, opened  May  29,  244  miles;  Auburn  to 
Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  opened  August  30,  23 
miles. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
railway  was  extended  from  Laclede  to  Sum- 
ner, 10  miles,  opened  July  17,  1882. 

In  1881  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  jointly  with  the 
Wabash  company,  began  the  construction  of 
a  road  in  Iowa  from  Van  Wert  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Iowa  &  Nebraska  (now  Keokuk  & 
Western  railroad)  to  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  95 
miles,  opened  to  Shenandoah  November  18, 
1882.  This  road  was  operated  independ- 
ently until  1896  when  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  bought 
the  Wabash  interest  and  under  date  of  May 
1,  1896,  took  possession  of  the  property. 

In  1883  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Tecumseh  to  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  opened  Sep- 
tember 2,  33  miles;  Nemaha  to  Salem,  Ne- 
braska, opened  December  20,  18  miles ;  Kene- 
saw  to  Holdrege,  Nebraska,  opened  Novem- 
ber 15,  40  miles. 

In  1883  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  purchased  the  stock 
of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad  com- 
pany and  took  possession  of  the  road  on  May 
1,  1883.  At  that  date  the  mileage  was:  Han- 
nibal to  St.  Joseph,  opened  February  15,  1859, 
206    miles ;    Quincy    to    Palmyra,    Missouri, 


opened  April  1,  1860,  13  miles;  Cameron  to 
Missouri  river,  opposite  Kansas  City,  opened 
November  30,  1867,  54  miles ;  Kansas  City 
bridge,  opened  July  3,  1869.  The  H.  &  St.  J. 
R.  R.  Co.  was  incorporated  February  16,  1847, 
and  after  the  usual  financial  difficulties  and 
reverses  finally  secured  aid  from  the  state  in 
land  and  bonds  and  was  completed  as  above. 
The  bonds  issued  by  the  state  were  repaid  by 
the  company. 

In  1884  branches  and  extensions  were 
built :  Chester  to  Hebron,  Nebraska,  opened 
January  3,  12  miles ;  De  Witt  to  Tobias,  Ne- 
braska, opened  May  1,  24  miles ;  Holdrege  to 
Oxford,  Nebraska,  opened  August  4,  20  miles  ; 
Aurora  to  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  opened 
June  8,  18  miles ;  Odell,  Nebraska,  to  Con- 
cordia, Kansas,  opened  August  24,  70  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
railway  was  extended  from  Sumner  to  Bo- 
gard,  21  miles,  opened  October  17,  1884. 

In  1885  branches  and  extensions  were  built: 
Fontanelle  to  Cumberland,  Iowa,  opened  Au- 
gust 5,  20  miles ;  Holdrege  to  Elwood,  Ne- 
braska, opened  August  12,  28  miles ;  Repub- 
lican, Nebraska,  to  Oberlin,  Kansas,  opened 
October  12,  7S  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
railway  was  extended  from  Bogard  to  Carroll- 
ton,  Missouri,  7  miles,  opened  June  23,  1885, 
and  the  St.  Joseph  &  Des  Moines  railroad,  49 
miles,  was  changed  from  narrow,  to  standard 
gauge  and  leased  to  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 

In  1886  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Galesburg  to  Rio,  Illinois,  opened  October  31, 
12  miles ;  Tobias  to  Holdrege,  Nebraska, 
opened  December  26,  113  miles;  Elwood  to 
Curtis,  Nebraska,  opened  October  6,  44  miles ; 
Fairmont  to  Hebron,  Nebraska,  opened  De- 
cember 6,  33  miles ;  Edgar  to  Superior,  Ne- 
braska, opened  August  4,  26  miles ;  Grand 
Island  to  Anselmo,  Nebraska,  opened  Septem- 
ber 13,  101  miles ;  Aurora  to  Hastings,  Ne- 
braska, opened  September  13,  28  miles. 

In  1887  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Omaha  to  Ashland,  Nebraska,  opened  Janu- 
ary 3,  25  miles ;  Anselmo  to  Whitman,  Ne- 
braska, opened  May  30,  99  miles ;  Curtis,  Ne- 
braska, to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  opened  De- 
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ccmber  11,  263  miles;  Central  City  to  Greeley, 
Nebraska,  opened  August  15,  44  miles;  C,n 
ley  to  Burwell,  Nebraska,  opened  December 
15,  41  miles;  1 'aimer  to  Arcadia,  Nebraska, 
opened  October  31,  54  miles;  Ashland  to 
Schuyler,  Nebraska,  opened  October  24,  51 
miles;  Orleans,  Nebraska,  to  Blakeman,  Kan- 
sas, opened  November  13,  95  miles. 

In  1SS7  the  C  .  B.  &  Q.  purchased  the  se- 
curities of  the  Denver,  Utah"  &  Pacific  rail- 
road company,  a  narrow  gauge  road  from 
Denver  to  Lyons,  Colorado,  with  two  short 
branches,  aggregating  about  49  miles  of  road, 
which  had  Keen  huilt  from  1881  to  1885.  It 
was,  however,  operated  independently  and  was 
not  included  in  the  mileage  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q. 
until  1889,  when  it  was  changed  to  standard 
gaug 

In  1888  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Streator  to  Walnut,  Illinois,  opened  June  1, 
59  miles;  Whitman  to  Alliance,  Nebraska 
opened  February  3,  69  miles;  Greeley  Center 
to  Ericson,  Nebraska,  opened  May  7.  19  mil 
Blakeman  to  St.  Francis,  Kansas,  opened  July 
8,  39  miles. 

In  1889  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Alliance,  Nebraska,  to  Cambria,  Wyoming, 
opened  December  1,  162  miles;  Culbertson  to 
Beverly,  Nebraska,  opened  November  1.  10 
miles;  Denver  to  Lyons,  I  olorado,  changed 
to  standard  gauge  and  leased  to  C,  B.  i\  Q 
September  1,  1889,  41  miles. 

In  1890  branches  and  extensions  were  built: 
Newcastle  to  Merino.  Wyoming,  opened  Au- 
gust 5,  30  miles  ;  Edgemont  to  Hill  City,  South 
Dakota,  opened  November  4,  60  m 

In  1890  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  began  an  extension 
of  the  St.  Louis.  Keokuk  &  Northwestern 
railroad  from  old  Monroe,  on  the  main  line 
to  St.  Peters,  to  St.  Louis.  'Phis  e 
was  48  miles  in  length  and  included  a  double 
track  steel  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  at 
Bellefontaine  BlufTs.  It  was  opened  on 
March  4.   1 

In  1890  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  purchased  the 
stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern 
railroad  company,  which  had  been  built  in 
1885  and  1886  from  '  iregon,  Illinois,  to  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and   from   FultO  an- 

na, Illinois.     The  m  ■  vned  i<:  ' 


Illinois,  to  St.  Paul,  332  mil.-. ;  Fultoi 
vanna,   Illinois,    17  miles;  Galena  Junction  to 
Galena,     Illinois,     4     miles;     and     also     short 
•  s    t,,    Dubuque,  tnd    Winona, 

Minnesota,  tting  2  mi 

In     1891     branches     and     extensions 
built:     Beverly  to  Palisade,  Nebraska,  opi 
ber  22,  8    miles :    Merino    to   Gill 
Wyoming,  August   12,  48  miles;  Hill 

City  to  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  opened 
January  2*.  46  miles;  Minnekata  to  I  lot 
Springs,  South  Dakota,  opened  July  3,  13 
miles. 

In  1892  the  Chicago  &  Iowa  railroad,  which 
<r  some  years  been  controlled  by  the  C, 
B.  i\  'J.  through  its  ownership  of  the  C.  &  I. 
securities,  was  under  date  of  January  1. 
leased  to  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  The  road  was  from 
Aurora  to  Forreston,  Illinois,  and  from  Flag 
t'ciiur  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  23  miles. 

In  18' >2  branches  and  extensions  were  built: 
Palisade  to  Imperial,  Nebraska,  opened  Au- 
gust 15,  31  miles;  Gillette  to  Sheridan.  Wyom- 
ing, opened  November  26,  101  miles. 

In  1893  branches  and  extensions  were  built: 
Englewood  to  Spearfish,  South  1  I 
December    11,   32   miles;    Sheridan   to    Alger, 
Wyoming,  opened  July  14.  7  miles. 

In   1894  an  extension  was  built   from    '• 
Wyoming,  to  Billings,   Montana,  opened  Oc- 
r  28,   122  mil 
Under  date  of  May  1.  1896,  the  C  .  B. 

1  the  Humeston  &  Shenandoah  railroad 
from  Van  Wert  to  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  112 
miles,  which  had  heretofore  been  owned 
jointly  by  the  C,  B.,  X  Q.  and  Wabash  com- 
panies. 

In  1899  branches  nsions  were  built: 

('.rant   City  to  Albany.   Mi  I   No- 

vember I',  20  miles;     \rcadia   to   Sargent,    N'e- 

br.  er  31.  19  mil 

In    1899  the   I  Q    purchased   all   the 

the   Keokuk   &   Western   railroad 
company  and  tool  ion  of  the  property 

on    May    1.    1899.     The   road   extended    from 
Alexandi  ouri,-to   Van    Wert.    Iowa. 

143   miles,   completed   in    1880,   and    from    Dea 
Moin  insville,    Missouri,    110 

miles,  completed  in   1 
In  1899  the  l 
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curities  of  the  Chicago,  Fort  Madison  &  Des 
Moines  railroad  and  took  possession  of  the 
road  on  November  1,  1899.  The  road  is  from 
Fort  Madison  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  71  miles. 
In  1900  branches  and  extensions  were  built : 
Alliance,  Nebraska,  to  Guernsey,  Wyoming, 
opened  June  11,  131  miles;  Northport,  Ne- 
braska, to  Brush,  Colorado,  opened  September 
16,  113  miles;  Hill  City  to  Keystone,  South 
Dakota,  opened  February  25,  9  miles.  About 
twenty  miles  of  this  is  leased  from  and  used 
jointly  with  the  Union  Pacific. 

In  1906  a  line  was  built  from  Ashton  to 
Laketon  or  South  Sioux  City  (107  miles),  and 
in  1907  the  line  from  Laketon  to  O'Neill,  Ne- 
barska,  was  purchased. 

In  1909  a  branch,  7  miles  long,  was  built 
from  Lincoln  to  Cobb  Junction,  Nebraska. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Lines.  The 
Sioux  City  &  Pacific  railroad  company  was 
organized  August  1,  1864,  in  Iowa.  The 
Northern  Nebraska  Air  Line  was  organized 
June  7,  1867.  The  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  ac- 
quired the  Northern  Nebraska  Air  Line  by 
consolidation  September  15,  1868.  It  was 
built  from  California  Junction,  in  Iowa,  to  the 
Missouri  river  and  from  the  Missouri  river 
near  Blair,  Nebraska,  to  Fremont,  completed 
in  February,  1869.  -  Its  Iowa  organization  re- 
ceived a  small  grant  of  lands  through  act  of 
Congress,  of  July,  1864.  It  maintained  a 
steamboat  ferry  at  Blair  in  summer,  and  gen- 
erally, in  extreme  cold  weather,  a  track  on  the 
ice  across  the  Missouri  river  in  winter,  to  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  present  Missouri 
Valley  &  Blair  railway  and  bridge,  August  9, 
1882. 

The  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley 
railway  company  was  organized  January  20, 
1869.  This  company  never  had  any  land 
grant.  It  commence'd  construction  at  Fre- 
mont, after  the  completion  of  the  Sioux  City 
&  Pacific  to  that  point  in  1869.  It  was  ex- 
tended in  that  year  to  Maple  Creek,  Nebraska, 
ten  miles  north  of  Fremont.  In  1870  it  was 
completed  to  West  Point  and  in  1871  to  Wis- 
ner,  and  there  rested  till  1879,  when  it  was 
extended  fifty-eight  miles  to  Oakdale,  and  in 
1880  to  Neligh;  also  from  Norfolk  Junction 


to  Plainview.  In  1881  the  branch  was  ex- 
tended from  Plainview  to  Creighton,  ten 
miles,  and  the  main  line  in  the  same  year  was 
extended  from  Neligh  to  Long  Pine,  about 
ninety-eight  miles. 

In  1882  it  was  further  extended  from  Long 
Pine  to  Thacher,  fifty  miles,  and  again  in  1883 
from  Thacher  to  Valentine,  six  miles.  The 
line  to  the  military  post  of  Niobrara,  three  and 
one-half  miles  north  of  Valentine,  was  con- 
structed and  occupied  in  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1880-1S81. 

At  Valentine  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mis- 
souri Valley  railroad  rested  till  1885,  during 
which  time,  or  before  it  commenced  building 
again,  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railway  company,  and  its  fu- 
ture extensions  were  under  the  direction  and 
ownership  of  that  corporation.  In  1885  it 
was  extended  to  Chadron,  and  from  Chadron 
to  Buffalo  Gap,  South  Dakota;  in  1886  from 
Buffalo  Gap  to  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  In 
September,  1886,  another  branch  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  from  Fremont  to  Wahoo, 
and  on  October  25,  1886,  the  same  branch  was 
completed  and  opened  to  Lincoln. 

Another  line  was  completed  and  opened  De- 
cember 6,    1886,   from   Scribner  to  Lindsay. 
The  next  year,  1887,  this  line  was  extended 
through  Boone,  Stanton,  and  Madison  coun- 
ties, to  Oakdale,  the  then  county  seat  of  Ante- 
lope county.     There  it  intersected  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  line.     That  line  was  com- 
pleted June  13,  1887.     November  21,  1887,  the 
Black   Hills   line  was  completed  and   opened 
from  Rapid  City  to  Whitewood,  South  Dakota. 
In  the  same  year,  December  18,  1887,  another 
line,    having    been    constructed,    was    opened 
from   Arlington   to    Irvington    and    to    South 
Omaha,  also  to  a  junction  with  the  C,  St.  P., 
M.  &  O.  railway  into  Omaha.     The  same  year 
another   line   was   built    from   the   Fremont- 
Lincoln  line  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte 
river   to    Linwood    and    extended    from    Lin- 
wood  to  Geneva.     In  1888  this  line  was  ex- 
tended from  Geneva  to  Superior  and  the  Kan- 
sas state  line.     It  was  opened  September  6, 
1888.     In  1888  the  branch  now  known  as  the 
"Niobrara  line"  was  extended   from  Creigh- 
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ton  to  Verdigris,  opened  September  4th.     In 
1890  a  line  was  built  from  Buffalo  Gap  to  Hot 

Springs,  South  Dakota,  and  one  from  White- 
wood  to  Dead  wood,  both  open  iber  29, 
0.  In  1891  extensions  into  Dcadwood 
were  made,  also,  to  Bald  Mountain  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  narrow  gauge  moun- 
tain line. 

In   1886  another  line  was  constructed  from 
the  main  line  in  1  'aw  es  county,  from  a  point 
called  Dakota  Junction,  to  the  Wyoming  state 
line,  and  extended  thence,  under  the  name  of 
the  Wyoming  Central  railroad  company,  from 
the  state  line  to  Douglas,  Wyoming,  opened 
September     1st.      November    21,     1SS7,     the 
Wyoming  Central  was  completed  and  opened 
from  Douglas  to  Glen  Rock,  and  in  1888  from 
Glen  Rock  to  Casper,  Wyoming.  In  PO1-1902 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Missouri  Valley  com- 
pany  built   a   line    from   Deadwood  to   I.< 
standard  (and  by  a  third  rail,  narrow)  gauge 
road.     In  1901  and  1902  it  constructed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  "Niobrara  line"  from  Verdigris 
to  Niobrara,  on  the  Missouri  river,  near  the 
mouth    of    the     Niobrara     river,    into     B< 
countv,    thence    following   the   course   of    the 
Ponca    creek     northwesterly    through     Boyd 
county   to   the   South   Dakota   line,   and    into 
Gregory  county  to  Bonesteel. 

Missouri  Pacific  Lines.  The  roads  operated 
at  present  under  that  name  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  were  originally  constructed  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway  company  of  Ne- 
braska. The  line  extending  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  state  to  Papillion  was 
completed  July  1,  1882;  Sarpy  county  exten- 
sion of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway,  extend- 
ing from  Papillion  Junction  to  the  Sarpy 
county  line,  completed  December  1,  1886; 
Omaha  Belt  railway,  from  Sarpy  county  line  to 
•Omaha,  completed  December  1.  1886;  Lit 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway,  from 
Lincoln  Junction,  near  Weeping  Water,  to 
Lincoln,  completed  August  25.  1886;  Ne- 
braska Southern  railway.  Auburn  Junction  to 
Nebraska  City,  completed  August  2S.  1! 
Nebraska  City  extension  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific railway.  Nebraska  City  to  Weeping  Water 
Junction,   completed   August   28,    1887;   Crete 


branch  of  the   Missouri   Pacific  rail 
tending    from    Talmage    to    I 
November  1,  1888.     The  k..  <rth- 

western  line  only  extends  practical!)  from 
Summerfield  to  \  irginia,  within  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  and  that  portion  of  the 
railway  in  Nebraska  between  Superior  and 
r  is  all  there  is  of  that  railroad  in  Ne- 
brasl 

The   Missouri    Pacific  railway   in   Nebra 
Constructed    under   the    direction    of    Mr. 

lay  Gould  and  Mr.   II.  M.  Hoxie.  president 
and  vice  president,  respectively,  of  tin-  parent 

oration,  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway  com- 
pany, the  former  residing  in  New  York  city 
and  the  latter  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Pacific  railway  in 
Nebraska  were:  A.  S.  Everest  president, 
Vtchison,  Kansas;  F.  I'.  Bonnell,  vice  [.resi- 
dent. Superior.  Nebraska;  I'.  S.  Williams,  sec- 
retary. Superior,  Nebraska;  C.  E.  Adams, 
treasurer.  Superior,  Nebraska.  This  road  was 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jay 
Gould,  president,  and  Mr.  S.  II.  II,  Clarke, 
vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway 
company. 

Rock  Island  Lines.  On  July  13,  1S92.  the 
Chicago    Pock    Island   &    Pacific   railway    \ 

tended  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Lincoln, 
a  distance  of  57  miles;  the  same  year  or  the 
t.  the  line  was  completed  from  Lincoln  to 
Belleville,  Kansas,  to  connect  with  the  main 
line  to  Denver,  about  70  miles  in  Nebraska; 
the  branch  from  Fairbury  to  Nelson  is  51 
miles,  making  a  total  of   178  miles. 

The  Midland  Pacific  Railroad  Lines.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Ryan,  who  has  been  a  conductor 
on  the  Midland  line  between  Lincoln  and  Ne- 
braska City  continuously  sil  contri- 
bute^   the    follow: 

It  was  intended  to  build  the  road  [Midland 
Pacific]  from  Nebraska  City  to  ('.rami  Island, 
but  the  original  company  built  it  only  as  far  as 
Se  I  graded  as   far  as  York.  when,  in 

the  year  1H77.  it  was  bought  by  the  Burling- 

&  Missouri  company.     The  officers  of  the 

d  in  the  earl  re  ;    ]',.  1'    Smith. 

president  :  I    V  Conver  lent  and 

neral  superintendent;  1    II    Wheel, 
tary  and  treasurer;  X    B.  Kendall,  chief 
gineer;    X.    K.    Fleming  freight    and 
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ticket  agent ;  M.  A.  Showers,  trainmaster  and 
assistant  superintendent ;  J.  P.  Taylor,  road- 
master.  The  first  engine  arrived  opposite  Ne- 
braska City  in  December,  1869,  and  was  trans- 
ferred across  the  Missouri  river  on  a  flat  boat. 
In  process  of  loading,  it  got  away  on  the  in- 
cline from  the  river  bank  and  ran  over  the  boat 
and  plunged  into  the  river  beyond,  leaving  but 
a  few  inches  above  water.  It  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  pair  of  shears  above  the  engine 
to  raise  it  and  pull  it  back  on  the  boat. 

In  a  few  days  this  was  done  and  the  engine 
was  safely  brought  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  a  channel  for  the  boat's  passage  having 
been  cut  through  the  ice.  A  track  was  laid 
from  the  landing  as  far  as  South  Table  creek, 
a  double  line  of  rope  was  attached  to  the  en- 
gine and  a  number  of  citizens  of  Nebraska 
City  pulled  it  off  of  the  boat  and  up  the  track 
to  a  point  opposite  the  place  where  the  starch 
works   now   stand.     The  first   flat  cars   were 


hauled  across  the  river,  the  car  trucks  being 
drawn  by  oxen  on  the  ice  and  the  car  bodies, 
loaded  on  heavy  timber  wagons,  were  drawn 
by  oxen  also.  Track  laying  began  in  January, 
1870,  and  reached  Dunbar  that  year.  Grad- 
ing, however,  was  continued  on  the  line  west 
of  Dunbar;  and  in  January,  1871,  track  lay- 
ing was  resumed.  The  road  was  finished  to 
Lincoln  the  following  April.  About  the  year 
1872  the  same  company  began  to  build  what 
was  known  as  the  Brownville,  Ft.  Kearney  & 
Pacific  railroad.  This  road  was  graded  nearly 
to  Tecumseh,  and  ten  miles  of  track  laid,  but 
this  was  all  taken  up  except  about  two  miles 
which  extended  up  the  river  from  Brown- 
ville. 

In  the  year  1874  a  road  was  built  from  this 
track  to  Nebraska  City,  and  trains  were  run 
to  Brownville  in  March,  1875.  The  company 
did  a  fairly  good  business  for  a  year  or  two 
before  it  sold  the  road  to  the  Burlington. 
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Statement  showing  mileage  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  within  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  year 

completed  and  placed  in  operation 
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Final  Indian  Hostilities.  The  reports 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  interior,  the  commis- 
sioners of  Indian  affairs,  and  Indian  agents 
on  one  hand,  and  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and 
the  military  officers  stationed  on  the  western 
plains,  on  the  other,  afford  a  comprehensive 
and  reliable  history  of  the  war  with  the  In- 
dians, which  continued,  with  occasional  cessa- 
tion, throughout  our  state  period,  until  the  In- 
dians had  become  adjusted  and  adapted  to  the 
reservation  system.  The  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  for  1874  indulges  in  rather 
premature  felicitation  over  the  evident  success 
of  the  policy  of  inducing  or  compelling  the 
roaming  tribes  to  settle  on  reservations. 
Though  the  severest  fighting  occurred  after- 
ward, hostilities  were  almost  ended  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1876-1877,  in  which  the  annihilation 
of  General  Custer's  command  of  five  com- 
panies occurred,  on  the  Little  Bighorn  river, 
June  25,  1876.  The  number  killed  was  259 ; 
wounded,  53.  Hostilities  finally  died  out  with 
the  year  1879. 

The  policy  of  dividing  jurisdiction  over  the 
Indians  between  the  department  of  war  and 
the  department  of  the  interior  was  at  least  un- 
fortunate. The  constant  clash  between  these 
departments  caused  much  scandal  and  tended 
to  irritate  the  Indians  and  encourage  their  hos- 
tility. In  his  report  to  General  Grant,  com- 
mander-in-chief, dated  January  25,  1867,  Ma- 
jor-Gen eral  John  Pope,  who  was  commander 
of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  1866-1867, 
severely  criticised  this  arrangement.  The 
building  of  the  Pacific  and  other  western  rail- 
roads meant  to  the  Indians  the  invasion  and 


subsequent  occupation  of  their  domain,  and 
naturally  incited  a  spirit  of  fierce  hostility  and 
resistance. 

General  William  T.  Sherman,  writing  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  from  Fort  McPherson,  Ne- 
braska, June  17,  1867,  doubted  the  belief  of 
General  J.  B.  Sanborn,  one  of  the  six  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  February  of  that  year  to 
investigate  Indian  conditions,  that  peace  could 
be  brought  about.  He  said:  "My  opinion  is 
that  if  fifty  Indians  are  allowed  to  remain  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  the  Platte  we  will 
have  to  guard  every  stage  station,  every  train, 
and  all  railroad  working  parties.  In  other 
words,  fifty  hostile  Indians  will  checkmate 
3,000  soldiers.  Rather  get  them  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  they  be  coaxed  out  by  Indian  com- 
missioners or  killed."  General  Sully,  also  one 
of  the  commissioners,  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  June  22,  1867,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  were  still  hostile.  "It  is  as  hard 
for  an  ignorant  wild  Indian  as  it  is  for  an  edu- 
cated, cultivated  white  man  to  remain  quietly 
at  home  starving  to  death,  having  no  means 
of  hunting,  being  obliged  to  kill  his  horses  to 
keep  himself  and  children  alive,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  allowed  to  purchase  arms  and 
ammunition  to  kill  small  game  with,  while  he  is 
visited  daily  by  Indians  from  the  hostile  camp 
trying  to  induce  him  to  join  them,  and  sees  by 
their  warring  with  impunity  on  the  whites, 
they  have  more  horses  and  mules  than  they 
want,  and  plenty  to  eat,  and  procure  all  the 
arms    and    ammunition    they    want."       His 
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remedy  was  to  provide  fur  the  needs  of  the 
peaceable  Indians  and  vigorously  punish  the 
hostiles. 

In  the  Omaha  Herald  (weekly),  September 
5,  1873,  Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  in  his  best, 
though  characteristically  extravagant  style, 
boldly  defends  the  revolt  of  the  Indians.  They 
were  "simply  defending  their  country  and 
homes  against  armed  invasion." 

This  is  the  standing  crime  of  the  red  man. 
He  fights  for  life  and  liberty  against  lawless 
encroachment  upon  his  birthright  and  rights 
bravely,  as  brave  and  earnest  men  always  fight. 
But  the  Indian  is  not  merely  brave  in  war. 
He  is  logical  and  convincing  in  argument,  sur- 
passingly eloquent  in  oratory,  and  in  his  tin- 
corrupted  life  has  a  power  to  perceive  the 
truth,  and  a  courage  to  tell  it,  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  race  that  first  corrupts,  then 
wrongs,  and  then  crushes  and  slays  him.  No 
man  who  shall  hereafter  write  the  history  and 
doom  of  the  red  man  need  go  farther  than  the 
names  with  which  our  country  is  made  so 
musical  to  find  that  the  Indian  is  also  a  poet 
of  the  highest  type,  although  he  can  neither 
write  nor  steal  rhymes,  nor  discuss  feet  or 
measures  with  the  learned  and  cultured.     .     . 

That  Red  Cloud  is  a  far  abler  man  than 
our  present  minister  to  St.  Cloud  (Elihu  B. 
Washburne),  we  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt. 
That  Washakie  is  the  superior,  intellectually 
and  morally,  of  two-thirds  of  our  United 
States  senators,  we  have  as  little  doubt,  and 
that  Spotted  Tail  has  more  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue than  the  president  of  the  United  States 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  Spotted  Tail  to 
question.  That  Little  Thunder,  whom  Har- 
ney lied  into  ambush,  was  Harney's  equal  as 
a  warrior,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
hero  of  Ash  Hollow  and  Chapultepec,  we  shall 
always  believe,  and  that  Sitting  Bull  is  an 
overmatch  for  Custer,  as  a  stranger  to  both, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm. 

The  subsequent  annihilation  of  Custer's 
command  at  the  battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn, 
through  Sitting  Bull's  strategy,  seems  to  vindi- 
cate the  last  comparison  and  to  invest  the 
others  with  plausibility,  at  least.  Red  Cloud 
and  his  band  of  Ogalalla  Sioux  were  counted 
as  hostile  up  to  1870.  This  famous  chief  is 
characterized  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  in  his  report  for  that  year.  "He  is  an 
Indian  with  considerable  administrative  and 
executive  ability.     As  a  warrior,  he  is  famous 


nergy  and  bravery,  and  \  very 

great  influ  r   his   tribe.     The  circum- 

stances connected  with  bis  visit  to  Washington 
and  the  East,  and  the  impression  created  by 
bis  boldness,  eloquence,  and  ability,  an 
well  known  to  require  more  than  an  allusion 
to  that  visit  at  this  time."  Kid  Cloud  has 
counselled  peace  on  all  occasions  since  bis  re- 
turn ;  but  be  was  the  genius  of  the  war  in  the 
northwest,  the  most  tragic  incident  of  which 
was  the  destruction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fet- 
terman's  party  of  seventy-nine  soldiers  and 
two  citizens  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearny,  December 
21.  1866.  The  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  his 
report  of  1872  (p.  403),  estimates  that  there- 
were  61,000  Indians  between  the  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Central  Pacific  railroad  and  the  pro- 
posed southern  route,  starting  west  from 
Springfield,  Missouri ;  92,000  between  the 
proposed  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union 
and  Central  Pacific;  and  36,000  between  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  British  boundary. 
In  the  same  report  (p.  597)  the  superintendent 
of  the  Omaha  superintendency  says  that  the 
Brule  and  Ogalalla  are  still  making  raids  on 
the  Pawnee.  In  the  report  for  1874  the  sec- 
retary says  that,  after  great  difficulty,  the 
Sioux,  with  the  exception  of  two  bands,  have 
been  enrolled  in  eleven  agencies  where  they 
receive  subsistence. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  of  1875  adopi' 
joint  memorial  and  resolution  stoutly  demand- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  agencies  from  Nebraska,  where  they  had 
been  located  in  1874  without  the  consent  of 
the  state  under  color  of  the  treaty  of  186 
1876  there  were  no  hostilities  in  Nebraska,  but 
there  was  constant  war  with  the  Sioux  in  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming,  which  included  the  Custer 
massacre  of  June  25th.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  war  for  1S<>7.  the  In- 
dians made  a  systematic  attack  on  the  Platte 
route  from  both  north  and  south.  General 
Sherman  went  in  person  to  Fort  Sedgwick  ami 
remained  there  from  June  Mb  to  the  22d.  The 
redoubtable  General  Custer  was  at  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson  in  June  with  six  companies  of  the 
Seventh  cavalry.      This  post  was  tb 

tions  at  that  time.     The  upper  Republi- 
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can  river  was  patrolled,  and  also  the  country 
west  to  the  Colorado  line.  In  his  report  for 
1867,  General  Augur,  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Platte,  speaks  of  the  excellent 
service  of  Major  Frank  North's  four  com- 
panies of  Pawnee  scouts.  This  contradicts 
Eugene  Ware's  disparaging  estimate  of  them 
in  his  history  of  the  Indian  war  of  1864.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  said  that  there  was  little  actual 
danger  of  Indians  in  1867  but  a  great  deal  of 
apprehension  of  it.  General  Augur  reported 
that  depredations  were  begun  in  October, 
1867,  extending  from  Plum  creek  to  Fort  Fet- 
terman  —  400  miles  —  and  he  had  placed 
troops  at  every  railroad  station  between  Fort 
Kearny  and  Cheyenne.  During  1868  scouting 
parties  and  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  vari- 
ous directions  from  Fort  McPherson,  their 
usual  object  being  to  recover  stock  stolen  by 
Indians.  During  1869  troops  were  kept  busy 
protecting  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  from 
Fort  Kearny  westward,  and  other  lines  and 
settlements  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Red  Cloud  had  quieted  the  Indians  on  his  re- 
turn from  Washington  in  1870.  On  the  4th 
of  April  General  Augur  dispatched  Company 
C,  Second  cavalry,  from  Omaha  barracks  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  where  there 
had  been  depredations  for  the  last  five  years. 
About  fi  f  ty  Indians  appeared  May  1 5th  ;  but 
at  sight  of  the  soldiers  they  quickly  dispersed. 
There  were  also  unimportant  excursions  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  state.  General  Augur 
reported  that  not  a  white  man  had  been  killed 
by  Indians  in  the  department  of  the  Platte 
during  1871,  and  Fort  Kearny  and  Fort  Sedg- 
wick were  abandoned  that  year,  "being  no 
longer  necessary."  A  camp  of  one  company 
of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  was  established 
in  April  on  the  Loup  river,  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Grand  Island,  for  the  protection  of 
settlers ;  and  another,  with  a  like  force,  on  the 
Republican,  directly  south  of  Fort  Kearny. 
The  Indians  were  receding  before  white  pres- 
sure. These  Nebraska  outposts  were  placed 
sixty  miles  farther  west  than  those  of  the  year 
before.  Companies  of  cavalry  were  still  main- 
tained at  Plum  Creek  and  O'Fallon's,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  for  the  protection  of 


the  road  and  "neighboring  interests."  In  1872 
Fort  McPherson  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Third  regiment,  one  company  of  which  was  at 
Red  Willow  camp  and  two  at  Sidney  barracks. 
These  were  the  only  posts  in  Nebraska,  except 
Omaha  barracks,  headquarters  of  the  Ninth 
regiment.  There  were  no  general  hostilities  in 
the  division  of  the  Missouri  this  year.  Con- 
dition's were  about  the  same  in  1873.  The 
actual  hostilities  were  in  Dakota.  They  were 
directly  incited  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.  The  military  force 
in  the  department  of  the  Platte — Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Utah,  Wyoming —  comprised  1,502 
cavalry'  and  2.704  infantry.  In  the  winter  of 
1874  six  companies  of  cavalry  and  eight  of  in- 
fantry were  sent  to  suppress  threatened 
troubles  at  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
agencies  in  Nebraska.  Otherwise  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  late  preceding 
years.  Scouting  parties  were  detailed  to  pro- 
tect surveying  parties.  Brigadier  General 
Crook,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  was  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  the  Platte  in 
1875,  succeeding  General  Ord.  Fort  Hartsuff 
was  established  September  5,  1875,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Loup  river,  in  Valley  county ; 
the  sub-station  of  Fort  McPherson  at  North 
Platte  was  created  an  independent  post,  March 
6th ;  and  during  the  year  the  few  buildings 
left  at  Fort  Kearny  were  removed  to  North 
Platte  and  Sidney  barracks.  In  May  there 
was  an  unimportant  disturbance  at  the  Winne- 
bago agency  which  was  quieted  by  a  small 
military  detail.  Between  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  14th  of  May  eighteen  officers  of 
the  department  were  engaged  in  enrolling  vic- 
tims of  the  grasshopper  invasion  of  1874  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa.  On  the  23d  of  April, 
Lieutenant  Austin  Henley,  with  forty  men  of 
the  Sixth  cavalry,  destroyed  nearly  all  of  a 
party  of  seventy  Cheyenne  desperadoes  who 
attempted  to  make  their  way  across  the  Platte 
to  the  Sioux  country.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
1875,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed  at  the 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  which 
relinquished  the  troublesome  privilege,  re- 
served in  the  treaty  of  1868,  of  hunting  in  that 
part  of  Nebraska  north  of  the  Platte  river  and 
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on  ihi-  Repubican  rhcr.  In  Unit  year  the  total 
reported  number  of  Sioux  was  42.77K ;  ami 
they  win-  grouped  about  sixteen  agencies.  Sit- 
ting Hull's  rebel  band  of  3,000  were  still  out, 
and  a  great  campaign  against  them,  begun  in 
the  early  part  of  1876,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
General  Custer's  command,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Little  Bighorn  river,  June  25th  of  that 
year.  A  vigorous  campaign  against  Sitting 
Hull's  force,  under  General  Sheridan's  general 
supervision  and  commanded  by  General  Mile-. 
drove  it  across  the  British  boundary.  On  the 
24th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  the  Fourth 
cavalry,  of  the  Fort  Robinson  garrison, 
tured  and  disarmed  a  troublesome  band  of 
Indians  at  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  led  or  in- 
ly Red  Cloud  himself.  In  the  spring  of 
1S77,  Colonel  Mile-  surprised  and  cut  to  | 
Lame  Deer's  band,  and  killed  the  chief.  Con- 
sequently, September  10th,  the  remnant  of  the 
band.  224  in  number,  surrendered  at  Camp 
Sheridan.  General  Sheridan,  reporting  the  in- 
cident, declared:  "The  Sioux  war  is  now 
over.''  Crazy  Horse  and  his  band  had  sur- 
rendered in  May;  but  he  mutinied  in  Septem- 
ber and  was  killed  in  the  encounter.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
agencies  from  Nebraska  in  November.  1K77, 
ended  Nebraska  Indian  troubles;  and  after 
Red  Cloud  and  his  band  were  finally  settled  at 
the  Pine  Ridge  agency,  in  1878,  the  formidable 
chief  became  permanently  peaceful.  The  re- 
moval of  these  agencies  was  attended  by  the 
usual  scandals.  The  Indians  suffered  int. 
on  the  journey  from  cold  and  privations,  and 
the  carrier  contractors  worked  off  the  usual 
graft  in  over-charges  and  delinquencies.  <  len- 
eral  Crook  boldly  denounced  these  outr.: 

The  last  serious  Indian  tragedy  in  Ne- 
braska resulted  from  the  attempt  of  a  band  of 
Cheyenne  Indians  to  escape  from  Fort  Robin- 
son. They  had  deserted  their  resrvation  in 
Indian  territory  in  September  and  fled  north- 
ward, but  were  captured  in  the  sandhills 
forty  miles  southeast  of  Cam])  Sheridan  and 
confined  at  Fort  Robinson.  They  v 
mined  to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  return 
to  the  insufferable  conditions  of  which  they 
complained  at  that  reservation.     Accordingly, 


on   the   night   of   January  9,    1879,   they   I 
from  their  confinement,  after  a  desperate  fighl 

with   the  sentinels,  and   retreated  to  the  hills; 
but  nearly  all  of  the  band  of  sixty  men 
many  of  the  women  and  children  were  killed 
by  the  pursuing  soldiers.     General  (.'rook 
plained  bitterly  of  the  bad  management  which 
led  to  this  ti'  ry. 

raska    Commonwealth,     E  r    7, 

1867,  quotes  from  the  Nebi 
Judge  John  F.  Kinney,  one  of  the  MX  Spi 
Indian  commissioners,  had  just  returned  home 
after  six  months'  absence,  visiting  all  friendly 
Indians  between  the  Platte  and  the  Yellow- 
stone rivers  to  separate  them  from  hostiles 
The  comm  .\  ith  Spotted  Tail 

near  Fi  >r\    Sed    vi ■  :      Vpri  igned 

ind  a  temporary  residence  south  of  the 
Platte;  then  held  a  conference  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie with  500  friendly  Indians  who  agreed  to 
loin  Spotted  Tail.     When  Generals  Sully  and 

r,  of  the  commission,  went  up  the  Mis- 
souri river,  via  •  >maha,  Commissioners  San- 
bom.  Beauvais,  and  Buford  remained  at  Lara- 
mie, and  Judge  Kinney  went  to  Fort  Phil. 
Kearny  to  confer  with  tin    i  lie  met 

m;  but  the  lir-t  day  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  raided  the  ("rows  and  drove  off 
100  horses.     The  I  ursued  and  recap- 

tured  all   but   seven,   and   killed   three   Sioux. 
flu'  Si. iux  and  Cheyenne  hung  around  thi 

ily,   killing   small   parti'  'diers 

and  citizens,      'file  Crow  country  lay  1><  it 

1  iwder  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  Com- 
missioner Kinney  promised  that  a  large  mili- 
tary i  in  would  be  sent  for  their 
tection.  lie  took  a  mass  of  testimony  relative 
to  the  Phil.  Kearn\  massacre.  About  fifty  In- 
dian- attacked  a  wood  train  near  the  fort  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  J.  Fetterman  and 
eighty  (  seventy-nit  nt  to 
their  rescue,     'flu-  Indians  retreated,  leading 

•man    on    to   a    ridge,    on    either    sii 
which  i.iHHi  Indians  were  concealed,  and  they 
killed  all  tin-  -■  Sixty-fr  were 

found  and  th<  '  \va-  still  stained  with 

blood  when  Judge  Kinney  made  the  inv 
tion. 

Nebraska  State  Journal,  November  13, 
A  party  headed  1-  or  limb  i 

1  by  fifty  men  of  the 
Camp  Butler,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Meri- 
dian  City.     In   all  1 1"  men   and 
twenty  team-      They  bad  killed  ninety-three 
buffaloes.     The  governor  was  an  expert  ' 
man.     "Indian  attacks  are 

Life  is  in  imminent  at  all  mo- 
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merits  from  the  bloodthirsty  attacks  of  the 
Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  whose  bands  are  hov- 
ering around  the  settlement.  .  .  The  whole 
country  along  the  route  of  the  Blue  River, 
from  Kiowa  for  twenty-five  miles,  has  quite 
recently  been  largely  populated  and  [put]  in  a 
state  of  cultivaton ;  but  nothing  now  remains 
but  desolation.  Whole  families  have  been  ex- 
terminated. The  whole  country  possesses  the 
appearance  of  the  passage  of  an  invading 
army."  (Correspondence  of  Cornelius  R. 
Schaller,  November  1st.) 

Ibid.,  November  3,  1870.  Congratulated 
Secretary  J.  D.  Cox  on  his  resignation  and  de- 
nounced his  Indian  peace  policy  as  "the  acme 
of  childishness,  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
general  silliness."  The  Journal  severely  con- 
demned the  "silly  and  sickening  'talks'  with 
Red  Cloud  and  his  gang  of  children-murdering 
and  women-raping  fiends,"  at  Washington. 

Ibid.,  May  30,  1870.  Notes  that  a  military 
post,  established  by  General  Augur  in  Franklin 
county,  on  section  4,  township  1,  range  16 
west,  is  occupied  by  two  companies  of  troops 
—  C  of  the  Second  cavalry,  Captain  Spalding, 
and  an  infantry  company.  The  post  was  under 
command  of  Captain  Pollock.  Scouting  par- 
ties were  sent  east  and  west  to  give  assurance 
to  settlers  and  keep  Cheyennes  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

Omaha  Weekly  Republican,  May  17,  1873. 
Complains  that  we  have  been  trying  the  Penn 
policy  for  about  four  years  and  it  won't  do. 
Conflict  is  irrepressible,  because  the  Indians 
want  hunting  grounds  and  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining nomads,  and  we  are  deprving  them  of 
both. 

Ibid.,  January  25,  1874.  Account  of  a  bat- 
tle on  the  19th,  at  the  fork  of  the  North  Loup, 
Valley  county,  between  a  party  of  thirty  or 
forty  Sioux  Indians,  under  Medicine  Horse, 
returning  from  a  raid  on  the  Pawnee,  and 
twelve  men  with  Charlie  White  or  "Buckskin" 
in  command.  The  fight  lasted  twenty-five 
minutes.  Marion  Littlefield  was  killed  and 
probably  several  Indians.  The  Indians  re- 
treated. They  had  about  fifty  Pawnee  ponies. 
Buckskin  and  his  party  were  trapping  beaver. 
Several  days  before  the  fight  the  Indians  plun- 
dered their  camps,  but  the  trappers  snatched 
their  guns. 

Omaha  Herald  (weekly),  February  20, 
1874.  Ridicules  the  statement  to  the  war  de- 
partment that  as  many  as  12,000  Sioux  were 
moving  from  the  Big  Horn  country  on  the 
Platte  settlements.  Asserts  that  there  was  no 
war  or  danger  of  it. 

Ibid.,  February  27.  Says  the  peace  com- 
mission  has    failed   to   secure   honest   dealing 


with  the  Indians  and  wants  the  war  depart- 
ment to  try  it. 

Ibid.,  July  23.  Refers  to  B.  F.  Wade's  re- 
port on  the  treatment  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

Ibid.,  June  5.  Insists  that  General  Custer's 
expedition  will  get  a  hot  time  because  he  wants 
the  notoriety. 

Ibid.,  September  4.  Says  Spotted  Tail  is 
"the  truest  red  friend  of  the  white  man  and 
of  peace  on  these  borders  that  ever  lived,"  and 
"one  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country,  civil- 
ized or  savage." 

Ibid.,  November  6.  Request  of  all  chiefs 
and  head  men  of  the  Pawnee  that  their  reser- 
vation in  Nebraska  be  sold  and  a  new  one  se- 
lected in  Indian  territory,  is  signed  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  and  by  B.  Bush  Roberts, 
member  of  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners, 
Barclay  White,  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  William  Burgess,  U.  S.  Indian 
agent,  says  all  the  tribe  approves. 

Ibid.,  June  18,  1875.  Insists  that  the  Sioux 
must  go  from  Nebraska  soil  and  relinquish 
their  hunting  grounds.  When  the  present 
sites  of  the  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud 
agencies  were  located  the  locators  thought  they 
were  in  Dakota  where  the  reservations  are. 
Sioux  must  give  up  right  to  hunt  in  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  in  the  War  with  Spain.  Ne- 
braska furnished  three  full  regiments  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  for  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
First  regiment  Nebraska  infantry  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  muster  be- 
ing completed  May  9,  1898.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  California,  May 
16,  1898 ;  arrived  there  May  20,  1898 ;  went 
into  camp  at  Bay  district,  San  Francisco;  em- 
barked for  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  June 
15,  1898,  on  the  steamship  "Senator" ;  dropped 
anchor  in  Manila  bay  July  17,  1898;  disem- 
barked and  went  into  camp  at  Camp  "Dewey," 
south  of  Manila,  July  21,  1898;  on  outpost 
duty  before  Fort  Mafete,  July  30,  August  2, 
5,  6,  and  12,  1898;  participated  in  the  attack 
on  Manila  August  13,  1898;  on  guard  and 
patrol  duty  in  Tondo  district,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  custom  house  from  August  14  to  De- 
cember 4,  1898 ;  went  into  camp  at  Santa  Mesa, 
near  Manila,  December  5,  1898;  on  guard  and 
outpost  duty  until  the  outbreak  of  February 
4,  1899. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  engagements  as 
follows :  In  defense  of  camp,  February  4, 
1899 ;  capture  of  block  houses,  February  6th 
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and  7th ;  powder  magazine  and  the  Deposito, 
February  5th ;  capture  of  pumping  station, 
near  .Manila,  February  6th ;  drove  insurgents 
from  Mariquina  in  defense  of  the  pumping 
station,  February  17th;  engagements  near 
Mariquina  road,  north  of  pumping  station, 
February  22d,  24th,  27th.  March  5th  and  6th; 
drove  insurgents  out  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  pumping  station  and  across  Pasig  river, 
March  7th;  changed  places  with  the  Colorado 
regiment,  March  15th;  in  advance  on  Malolos, 
March  25th  to  .March  31st;  in  advance  on  Ca- 
lumpit  and  San  Fernando. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Manila,  May  18, 
1899,  when  six  companies  were  detached  to 
the  south  line  of  San  Pedro  Macati  and  thi 
to  Pateros,  three  companies  remaining  in  bar- 
racks ;  relieved  from  duty  in  the  department 
of  the  Pacific  and  embarked  on  the  United 
States  transport  "A.  T.  Hancock,"  June  22d; 
sailed  with  the  Utah  battery  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  1st,  via  Nagasaki,  Japan,  thence  to 
Yokohama,  Japan,  thence  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  at  that  port  July  29th;  disembarked 
and  went  into  camp  at  Presidio,  July  30th ; 
mustered  out  and  discharged  there,  August 
23d,  after  service  of  one  year,  three  months 
and  fourteen  days;  total  enrollment.  1,376; 
lost,  killed  in  battle,  21  ;  died  of  wounds,  13; 
died  of  disease,  30 ;  total  loss,  64. 

Following  is  a  roster  of  field  officers  of  the 
First  regiment: 

Colonel  —  Bratt,  John  P.,  appointed  May 
10,  1898;  mustered  out  November  10,  1898. 
Stotsenburg,  John  M.,  appointed  November 
10,  1898;  killed  in  action,  April  23,  1899.  Mul- 
ford,  Harry  B.,  appointed  April  26,  1899; 
mustered  out  August  23,  1899. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  —  Colton,  George  R., 
appointed  May  10,  1898;  mustered  out  June 
16,  1899.  Eager,  Frank  D.,  appointed  June 
22,  1899;  mustered  out  August  23,  1S99. 

Major— Stotsenburg,  John  M.,  : 
May  in.  1898;  killed  in  action  April  23.  1899. 
Mulford,  Harry  B.,  appointed  May  10,  1898; 
mustered  out  August  23,  1899.  Williams. 
Fred  A.,  appointed  November  10,  1898;  mus- 
tered out  August  23,  1899.  Eager,  Frank  D.. 
appointed  April  9,  1899;  mustered  out  August 


raylor,  Wallace  G.,  appointed  April 

26,  IN"1';  mustered  out  August  23,  L899.  Kal- 
ian, Julius  X.,  appointed  Jul  mus- 
tered out  August  23,  1 

The    Second    infantry    regiment   of   tin 
i   National  Guard  — the  state  militia  — 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  April 

27,  1898,  mobilizing  at  Lincoln,  Nebra 
after  completion  of  muster  was  order' 
Chickamauga  .  leaving  Lincoln, 
Thursday  afternoon,  May  19th,  and  arriving 
at  their  destination  May  22d ;  left  Chicka- 
mauga Park,  Camp  George  II.  Thomas,  Au- 
gust 31st,  arriving  at  Fort  Omaha,  September 
3d,  at  8  A.M.,  where  it  was  mustered  out 
<  (ctober  24,  IS'. is.    This  regiment  had  enn 

46  officers  and  1,366  enlisted  men.  It  lost  in 
deaths  from  d  26;  by  accident.   1  ;  total, 

27.  Following  is  a  roster  of  field  officers  of 
the  Second  regiment : 

Colonel  —  Bills,  Charles  J.,  appointed  May 
10,  1898;  mustered  out  October  24,  1898. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  —  Olson,  Emil,  appoint- 
ed May  10,  1S98;  mustered  out  October  24. 
1898. 

Major- —  Mapes.  William  S.,  appointed  May 
10,  1898;  mustered  out  October  24,  1898. 
Tracy,  Ernest  H.,  appointed  May  10,  1898; 
mustered  oul  r  24.  189 

The  Third  regiment  Nebraska  infantry,  was 
organized  at  Omaha.  Nebraska;  muster  com- 
d  July  13.  1898;  moved  by  rail  to  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  July  18th;  arrived  four  days 
later  and  went  into  camp  at  Panama  Lark. 
Camp  Cuba  Libre,  becoming  part  of  the  First 
brigade,  Third  division.  Seventh  army  corps; 
September  9th,  moved  by  rail  to  cam])  at  Pablo 
Reach.  Florida;  broke  camp  October  2d,  ow- 
ing to  Hooding  by  the  ocean  during  a  seven- 
wind  storm;  two  days  later  led  by  rail 
ksonville,  Florida,  into  camp  at  Fair- 
lield  as  part  of  the  First  brigade,  First  di- 
th  arm)  »ber  24th, 
moved  to  Camp  Onward,  Savannah 

the  t:  rps  ;  thence  to  Ha- 

vana, Cuba,  the  First  battalion  embarking  on 
the  Unit.  nl   "'  ''"lam."   De- 

cember 30th,  Second  ami  Third  battalions  on 
tl,,-   Qniti  rt   "Michigan."   I  >e- 
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cember  31st,  arriving  at  Havana  on  the  tir-t 
and   second  of   January,    1899,   respectively ; 

encamped  with  the  Seventh  army  corps  at 
Camp  Columbia,  Havana,  Cuba,  until  April 
7th,  then  embarked  on  the  United  States  trans- 
port "Logan";  in  quarantine  at  Daufuskie 
Island,  South  Carolina,  April  13th;  April  18th 
embarked  for  Savannah,  Georgia,  thence 
April  19th,  1S99,  to  Augusta,  C.eorgia,  for 
muster  out  at  Camp  Mackenzie.  This  regi- 
ment had  enrolled  during  the  period  of  sen  i<  e 
61  officers  and  1,358  eidisted  men,  and  lost  32 
in  deaths  from  disease. 

Following  is  a  roster  of  field  officers  of  the 
Third  regiment : 

Colonel  —  Bryan,  William  J.,  appointed 
July  13,  1898;  mustered  out,  December  12, 
1898.  Yifquain,  Victor,  appointed  December 
12,  1898;  mustered  out  May  11,  1899. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  —  Vifquain,  Victor,  ap- 
pointed July  8,  1898.  McClay,  John  II.,  ap- 
ponted  December  12,  1898;  mustered  out  May 
11,  1899. 

Major — McClay,  John  H.,  appointed  July 
7,  1898.  Scharmann,  Conrad  F.,  appointed 
July  9,  1898;  mustered  out  May  11,  1899. 
Dungan,  Harry  S.,  appointed  December  12, 
1898;  mustered  out  May  11,  1899. 

Troop  A,  cavalry,  Nebraska  National 
Guard,  located  at  Milford,  was  enrolled  for 
service  in  the  war  with  Spain  May  7,  1898; 
May  12th  moved  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
mustered  into  the  United  States  volunteer  ser- 
vice May  14th,  as  Troop  K,  Third  United 
States  volunteer  cavalry;  May  20th.  i 
to  Chickamauga  Park,  Georgia,  arriving  there 
May  23d  ;  mustered  out  at  Chickamauga  Fark, 
Georgia,  September  8,  1898.  This  troop  had 
enrolled  3  officers  and  77  enlisted  men  and 
lost  two  in  deaths  from  disease. 

Following  is  a  roster  of  officers  of  Troop 
K,  Third  regiment : 

Captain  —  Culver,  Jacob  H.,  mustered  in 
May  14,  1898;  mustered  out  September  X, 
1898. 

First  Lieutenant  —  Kinney,  William  S, 
mustered  in  May  14,  1898;  mustered  out  Sep- 
tember 8,  1898. 

Second     Lieutenant  —  Culver.     F.lvin      I'. 
mustered  in  May  14,  1898;  mustered  out  Sep- 
tember 8,  1898. 


The  First  regiment  won  renown  tor  splen- 
did service  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  am) 
grateful  citizens  uf  Nebraska,  individually, 
and  by  municipal,  business,  and  other 
ciations,  159  subscriptions  in  all,  advanced  the 
sum  uf  $40,342.75  to  pay  the  expense  "t  ti 
porting  its  members  to  their  homes  in  the 
state.  David  Iv  Thompson,  of  Lincoln,  sub- 
si  ribed  $20,000  and  William  |.  Bryan,  of  Lin- 
coln, $1,250.  The  legislature  of  1901  made  an 
appropriation  for  refunding  to  the  subscribers 
$36,315.45,  the  amount  expended.  Regiments 
of  other  states  which  served  in  the  Philippines 
were  treated  in  a  like  generous,  manner.  The 
legislature  also  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$11,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  $.37.50  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  who  had 
been  mustered  out  of  service  on  account  of 
disability  and  had  come  home  before  the  regi- 
ment was  mustered  out.  The  legislature  of 
1S99  appropriated  $2,000  to  be  expended  by 
the  governor  "for  the  relief,  aid  and  comfort 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  now  mem- 
bers of  the  First  and  Third  regiments  in  tin 
Philippine  Islands  and  in  the  Island  of  Cuba." 
The  Second  and  Third  regiments  suffered  un- 
duly from  disease,  caused  by  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions, which  seem  to  be  incident  to  lack  of 
experience  and  discipline  on  the  part  of  both 
officers  and  men  in  the  volunteer  service  in  the 
early  period  of  our  wars.  These  regiments 
were  disappointed  because  they  had  no  chance 
to  fight;  but  if  opportunity  had  occurred  they 
would  have  proved  themselves  as  valorous  and 
efficient  as  their  envied  contemporaries  of  the 

First  regiment.  All  of  these  regiments  were 
of  superior  quality,  and  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  been  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity battalion  measurably  improved  their  dis- 
cipline and  morale.  Colonel  John  M.  Stotsen- 
burg  was  the  heroic,  and  most  considerable 
figure  among  the  soldiers  of  Nebraska  in  the 
war  with  Spain.  He  was  killed  in  action  at 
Quingua,  Luzon.  April  2.3.  1899,  and  was 
honored  with  burial  in  the  national  cemetery 
at    Arlington    Heights.     Colonel   Stotsenburg 

•   of  military 
in  the  University  of   Nebraska   when  the  war 
began,    and    many    of    tin-    cadi  1    his 

regiment. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 
by  dale  p.  stough 

On  March  1,  1917,  Governor  Keith  Neville, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  con- 
sisting of  Chief  Justice  Morrissey,  Associate 
Justices  Cornish,  Dean,  Hamer,  Letton,  Rose, 
and  Sedgwick,  assembled  in  joint  convention 
with  the  legislature,  and  officially  observed 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
Nebraska  to  statehood. 

Beginning  with  a  great  historical  parade, 
reviewed  by  President  Wilson,  at  Omaha,  in 
September,  1916,  and  continuing  with  suitable 
exercises  in  each  county  of  the  state,  the  semi- 
centennial program  continued  until  June,  1917, 
closing  with  a  comprehensive  historical  pag- 
eant at  Lincoln  and  an  address  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

But  the  judicial  history  of  Nebraska  reaches 
back  to  the  territorial  days.  On  May  30, 
1854,  President  Pierce  signed  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill,  which  concluded  the  ten-year 
struggle  led  by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  to  form  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  first  territorial  court 
was  formed.  The  first  chief  justice,  Fenner 
Ferguson  of  Albion,  Michigan,  reached  Ne- 
braska on  October  11,  1854,  and  his  associates, 
James  Bradley  and  Edward  R.  Harden,  came 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  the  thirteen 
years  of  its  existence  the  Nebraska  territorial 
court  had  four  chief  justices,  Fenner  Fergu- 
son, Augustus  Hall,  William  Pitt  Kellogg,  and 
William  Kellogg.  Besides  Justices  Bradley 
and  Harden,  heretofore  mentioned,  there  were 
six  other  associate  justices :  Justices  Joseph 
Miller,  William  F.  Lockwood,  Joseph  E. 
Streeter,  Samuel  W.  Black,  who  resigned  in 
1859  to  become  territorial  governor  of  Ne- 
braska; Elmer  S.  Dundy,  who  later  became 
United  States  district  judge  for  Nebraska; 
and  Honorable  Eleazer  Wakeley,  the  "Nestor 
of  the  Nebraska  bar,"  who  was  still  practicing 
law  in  Omaha  at  ninety  years  of  age,  when  he 
died  in  1912. 

The  first  state  constitution,  adopted  in  1866, 
provided  for  a  supreme  court  to  consist 
of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices, 


elected  for  six-year  terms.  They  were  re- 
quired to  hold  one  term  of  court  annually  at 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  state  was  di- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  duty  of  hearing  cases  on  appeal, 
rendering  decisions,  and  preparing  opinions 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  each  justice  acted  as 
trial  judge  in  the  district  court,  which  was 
the  court  of  general  law  and  equity  juris- 
diction. During  the  nine  years  this  system 
prevailed  the  state  had  only  the  Union  Pa- 
cific main  line  and  a  few  other  short  lines  of 
railroad,  touching  but  a  few  counties  out  of 
the  territory  now  comprising  ninety-three 
counties.  It  is  recorded  that  some  of  the 
judges  were  required  to  travel  ten  thousand 
miles  in  a  year  going  to  and  from  their  trial 
courts,  most  of  which  had  to  be  done  by 
stage  coach,  by  buckboard,  or  on  horseback. 

In  1875,  when  the  present  constitution  of 
the  state  was  adopted,  it  was  provided  that 
"the  judicial  power  of  this  state  shall  be 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts, 
county  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  police 
magistrates,  and  in  such  other  courts  inferior 
to  the  district  courts  as  may  be  created  by 
law  for  cities  and  incorporated  towns."  It 
was  also  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  consist  of  three  members,  and  the 
judge  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve,  not 
holding  his  office  by  appointment  or  election 
to  fill  vacancy,  should  serve  as  chief  justice. 
By  this  system  of  rotation,  which  continued 
until  1908,  the  first  fourteen  justices  of  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  served  from  one  to 
four  times  as  chief  justice  of  the  state. 

In  1908,  the  court  was  increased  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  seven  members,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate 
justices.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
separate  election  of  a  chief  justice.  The 
court  now  stands  at  the  head  of  a  judicial 
system  which  has  grown  until  there  are 
eighteen  judicial  districts  with  thirty-two 
trial  judges,  and  the  state  has  a  network  of 
county  (probate),  municipal,  and  justice 
courts. 

In  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Ne- 
braska   State    Supreme    Court    has    had    but 
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twenty-four  members.  Seven  of  these  are 
serving  at  the  present  time.  Six  ex-justices 
of  the  court  are  still  living,  and  all  actively 
practicing  law  in  Nebraska  (except  one  now 
serving  on  board  of  control  of  state  institu- 
tions), two  in   Lincoln,  one   in   Omaha,  and 


tice  in  the  Nebraska,  several  others 

practiced   less   thai  mx  other 

state  before  locating   in    Nebraska,  and  only 
three    of    the    twenty-four    judges    were 
thirty    ye  ge    when    they   came   to   this 

state. 


Andrew  M  Mobrissev 

Chief  Jn  I 


one  each  in  Seward  and  Columbus,  and  the 
eleven  deceased  justices  were  all  residents  of 
Nebraska  at  the  time  of  their  death,  and.  as 
yet,  but  one  judge  has  permanently  removed 
to  some  other  state  after  his  term  of 
as  a  member  of  Nebraska's  Supreme  Court. 

Although   Nebraska  has  never  yet  ele 
one  of  her  native  sons  to  her  high  bench,  five 
of  her  judges  were  first  admitted  to  the  prac- 


No4  only  have  the  members  of  the  court 
been  essentially  Nebraskan  in  their  legal  ca— 
ry  member  except  one  was  horn 
in  the  Tinted  States,  and  he  came  to  Nebraska 
in  boyhood  New  York  was  the  native  state 
of    Nebraska's   first   three   judgi  Ma- 

son, and  Crounse;  her  justice  of  lot 
Maxwell,   and   her  [>re-ent   chi( 

Morrissey.    Illinoi  the  birthplace  of  six : 
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Justices  Norval,  Reese,  Sedgwick,  Sullivan, 
Root,  and  Aldrich.  From  Pennsylvania  hailed 
Judges  Gantt,  Post,  Rose,  and  Hollenbeck ; 
and  from  Ohio,  Judges  Harrison,  Barnes,  and 
Hamer.  Indiana  furnished  Justices  Cobb  and 
Holcomb;  Wisconsin,  Judge  Fawcett;  Iowa, 
Judge  Cornish ;  and  Missouri,  Judge  Dean ; 
while  Judge  Letton  first  saw  the  light  among 
the  heathered  hills  of  Scotland. 

In  1866,  Judges  George  -B.  Lake,  Lorenzo 
Crounse,  and  William  A.  Little  were  elected 
to  form  the  first  state  court.  Judge  Little 
died  before  he  could  qualify  for  the  office,  and 
Honorable  Oliver  P.  Mason  was  appointed  the 
third  member  of  the  first  court.  Judge  Mason 
became  the  first  chief  justice  and  served  six 
years.  In  1873,  Judges  Mason  and  Crounse 
were  succeeded  by  Daniel  Gantt  as  chief  jus- 
tice and  Samuel  Maxwell  as  associate  justice. 

The  first  five  judges,  Lake,  Crounse,  Mason, 
Gantt,  and  Maxwell,  had  all  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  all  ex- 
cept Gantt  as  members  of  from  one  to  three 
constitutional  conventions.  So  it  may  well  be 
said  of  this  group  of  five  founders  of  Ne- 
braska's jurisprudence,  that  they  assisted  in 
all  parts  of  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  state,  both  enacting  and  administering 
its  laws,  forming  its  constitutions  and  shaping 
its  policy. 

Chief  Justice  Mason  settled  at  Nebraska 
City  in  1855,  and  had  a  long  active  career  in 
the  state  until  his  death  in  1891.  His  marked 
power  and  individuality  are  stamped  upon  the 
early  opinions  of  this  court.  He  prepared  the 
first  important  opinion  handed  down  by  the 
Nebraska  court,  in  Bradshazv  v.  Omaha,  1 
Neb.,  16,  which  declared  unconstitutional  an 
act  of  the  legislature  extending  the  city  limits 
of  Omaha  to  include  property  not  reasonably 
urban  property,  and  authorizing  the  city  to  tax 
such  land  in  aid  of  a  railroad.  His  keen  per- 
ception and  vigorous  expression  were  disclosed 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  People  ex  rel.  'Pen- 
nant v.  Parker,  3  Neb.,  409,  19  Am.  Rep.,  634. 
His  associates,  Judges  Crounse  and  Lake,  each 
wrote  an  opinion  holding  that  a  proclamation 
by  the  executive  convening  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  might  be  revoked  by  a  second 


proclamation.  During  the  absence  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  who  was  acting  governor  in 
the  place  of  the  regularly  elected  governor, 
who  had  been  impeached,  the  president  of  the 
senate  issued  such  a  proclamation.  LTpon  his 
return  to  the  state,  the  secretary  of  state  re- 
voked the  first  proclamation. 

Judge  Crounse  was  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nebraska.  In  the  thirty-six 
years  intervening  between  his  retirement  from 
the  bench  and  his  death,  he  served  four  years 
in  Congress,  as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  President  Harrison,  and  as 
governor  of  the  state  in  1892-1893.  His  opin- 
ion in  Brittle  v.  People,  2  Neb.,  198,  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  work  as  a  jurist.  This 
opinion  stated  with  clearness  the  history  of  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1866,  and  the  condition  imposed  upon  Ne- 
braska by  Congress  to  secure  admission,  that 
there  should  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  of  any  other  right,  to  any  persons 
by  reason  of  race  or  color,  excepting  Indians 
not  taxed. 

Born  during  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  dying  eighty-four  years 
later  during  President  Taft's  administration, 
Judge  Lake  filled  out  fifty-four  years  of  that 
long,  busy  career  in  Nebraska.  He  left  Ohio 
after  five  years  of  practice,  and  came  to  this 
state  two  years  after  its  formation  as  a  terri- 
tory. Ten  years  later  he  was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  state  court,  and  was  reelected 
at  each  recurring  election  until  he  had  served 
sixteen  years,  and  he  then  declined  further 
service.  A  lineal  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams,  he  showed  an  indomitable  spirit  of 
independence  and  perseverance  that  became 
such  lineage.  In  his  opinion  in  Pleuler  v.  State, 
11  Neb.,  547,  10  N.  W .,  481,  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Slocumb  liquor  law,  he 
showed  keen  perception  of  the  rights,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
government,  recognizing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  each,  and  confirming  them  by 
judicial  decision.  His  opinion  in  the  Pleuler 
case  clearly  defined  the  rules  of  law  upon 
which  Nebraska  based  her  strict  regulation  of 
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the  liquor  traffic  for  thirty-six  years,  "r  until 
the  ;uloption  of  the  prohibition  amendment  in 

1916. 

Judge  Gantt  came  to  Nebraska  from  Penn- 
sylvania in   1857 j  practicing  law   and  holding 

office  in  territorial  days,  he  served  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  as  chief  justice  of  the 
state,  lie  was  succeeded  in  1878  by  General 
Amasa  Cobb,  who  remained  on  the  court  for 
fourteen  years.  Horn  in  1823,  a  native  of 
Indiana.  General  Cobb  served  with  distil 
in  the  Mexican  War.  and  commanded  two 
different  Wisconsin  regiments  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  also  served  Wisconsin  in  its  state  Senate, 
and  in  the  national  Congress  before  coming 
to  Nebraska  in  1870. 

Tudge  Samuel  Maxwell  became  a  member 
of  the  court  in  1872,  and  so  remained  for 
twenty-two  years,  serving  longer  than  any 
other  member  in  the  court's  history,  being 
chief  justice  four  times.  Judge  Maxwell  came 
to  Nebraska  in  1855,  returned  to  Michigan 
for  a  legal  education,  and  upon  admission  in 
1859  came  back  to  Nebraska  and  entered  the 
practice.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
he  served  in  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 
arduous  duties  as  a  member  of  the  court, 
Judge  Maxwell  was  the  author  of  Nebraska 
Digest  of  1877;  Maxwell's  Justice  Practice; 
Code  Pleading;  Criminal  Procedure,  and 
Pleading  and  Practice.  All  of  these  works 
still  stand  out  as  Nebraska's  standard  works 
and  guides  on  procedure,  practice,  and  forms 
in  their  respective  lines.  Judge  Maxwell  con- 
tributed to  Nebraska's  jurisprudence  not  only 
the  longest  term  of  service,  but  bis  wonder- 
ful dispatch  of  business,  his  ability  to  grasp 
the  controling  question  at  issue  and  to  d 
the  real  merits  of  the  controversy,  assured  an 
administration  of  justice  in  application  of 
sound  legal  principles  for  the  many  years  he 
served  on  the  bench. 

Supreme  judges  were  elected  in  Nebraska 
on  partisan  tickl  ts  until  1914.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty-four  members  of  this  curt  hav< 
affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
only  two  Democrats  elected  to  this  p 
prior  to  1914,  Judges  Holcomb  and  Sullivan, 
were  swept  in  on  the  crest  of  the  Democratic- 
Populist  fusion  waves  of  1898  and  1900. 


In    1884,    Judge    Lake    v.  '.    by 

Judge  Manoah  B.  Reese  of  Wahoo,  who  - 

six  years,  and  in  1908  was  returned  to  the 
supreme  bench,  servjng  for  seven  years  as  the 
tirst  chief  justice  after  the  abolishment  of  the 
rotation  system.  Judge  Reese  had  been  a 
member  of   the  constitutional   convention  of 

1875  and  one  of  the  early  district  attorneys  of 

ate.  After  his  retirement  from  the  I 
In-  practised  law  in  Lincoln  until  his  death 
nu  September-"'.  1917  Judge  Reese  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  court  in  L896  by  Judge  'I'.  I. 
Norval  of  Seward,  whose  successor  was  Judge 
Samuel  11.  Sedgwick  of  York,  who  is  now 
serving  a  third  term  on  the  court.  Judge 
Cobb  was  succeeded  in  1892  by  Judge  A.  M. 
Posl  of  Columbus,  who  was  followed  in  1898 
by  another  member  of  the  Columbus  bar, 
Judge  John  J.  Sullivan,  who  has,  since  his  re- 
tirement, twice  declined  appointment  to  vacan- 
cies on  the  court.  Judge  John  B.  Barnes  of 
Norfolk  came  to  the  court  in  1904  ami  served 
for  thirteen  years. 

Judge  Maxwell  left  his  place  on  the  bench 
in  1894  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  T.  O.  C. 
Harrison  of  Grand  Island,  who  was  in  turn 
succeeded  in  1900  by  former  Governor  Silas 
A.  Holcomb  of  Broken  Bow,  and  be  was 
succeeded  in  1906  by  Judge  Charles  B.  I 
..f  Fairbury,  who  still  remains  a  member  of 
the  court. 

In  1908,  when  the  court  was  enlarged  by 
titutional  amendment  to  seven  members. 
the  four  new  places  were  taken  by  Judges 
William  1'..  Rose  of  Lincoln,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  present  court ;  James  R 
of  Broken  Low,  who  returned  to  the  supreme 
bench  in  January,  1917;  Jesse  L.  R 
Plattsmouth,  who  was  led  in    I'M.'  by 

Francis  G.  I  I  inner  of  I  I  un- 

til his  death  in  July,  1918;  and 

naha,  who  retire-,!  h  in  1917. 

fudge  Albert  J.  Cornish  of  Lincoln  came  to 
the  court  in  January.  1917.  Chief  Justice 
1915  by  Judge  Conrad 
Holleubeck  of  Fremont,  who  was  the  first 
member  of  the  court  i  .par- 

tisan ballot       He  died  ten  d. 
oath  of  office.    Tl  chief  j 

drew  M.  Mon 
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by  the  governor  as  his  successor,  and  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  in  1916,  making  the 
second  chief  justice  to  be  elected  as  a  "non- 
partisan." At  the  same  election,  three  asso- 
ciate justices  were  elected  in  the  same  way. 
Ex-Governor  Chester  H.  Aldrich  was  elected 
in  November,  1918,  and  took  office  in  Decem- 
ber to  complete  Judge  Harmer's  term. 

At  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Nebraska, 


Hastings,   dean  of    Nebraska  University  law 
college. 

The  court  has  at  its  command  the  second 
largest  state  library  in  the  country,  affording 
access  to  all  of  the  adjudicated  cases  of  courts 
of  last  resort,  commissions,  and  various  tri- 
bunals throughout  the  United  Stales,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  practically  every  foreign 
nation.     In   her  procedure,   Nebraska   is  one 


Chari.es  R.  Lettox 


Associate  Justices 


William  B.  Rose 


a  supreme  court  commission  has  been  pro- 
vided to  hear  arguments  and  dispose  of  certain 
classes  of  cases.  The  present  commission, 
formed  in  1915,  consists  of  Chairman  William 
C.  Parriott  of  Auburn,  Grant  G.  Martin,  for- 
merly of  Fremont,  and  Fred  O.  McGirr  of 
Beatrice.  Five  of  the  twenty-two  members 
of  the  two  preceding  commissions  afterwards 
became  supreme  judges,  and  among  the  other 
seventeen  were  Honorable  Frank  Irvine,  now 
of  the  New  York  Public  Utilities  Commission; 
Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  Harvard  law  col- 
lege; Judge  C.  S.  Lobinger  of  the  United 
States   Court   for  China ;   and  Judge   W.   G. 


of  the  group  of  "Code"  states  which  follow 
the  general  rules  of  construction  and  liberal 
forms  of  pleading  advanced  by  New  York, 
though  the  codes  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Iowa 
have  had  a  marked  influence  on  Nebraska 
jurisprudence. 

The  first  case  filed  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska,  on  September  6,  1867, 
Roush  v.  Verges,  was  later  dismissed.  The 
first  case  reported,  1  Neb.,  3,  was  Mattis  v. 
Robinson,  filed  in  the  territorial  court  as  No. 
154,  and  tried  before  territorial  judge  Lock- 
wood.  It  was  argued  by  J.  M.  Woolworth 
and  A.  J.  Poppleton  of  Omaha,  who  became 
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two  of  Nebraska's  most  eminent  lawyers. 
Judge  Crounse  delivered  the  opinion,  dealing 
with  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  deny  the  relation 
and  assail  the  landlord's  title.  The  first  crim- 
inal case  reported,  1  Neb.,  11,  93  Am.  Dec., 
325,  was  People  v.  Loughridge,  relating  to  the 
bringing  into  this  state  by  a  thief  of  property 
stolen  in  another  state. 

Nebraska  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 


such  problems  of   litk  me  to  the 

courts  of  large  manufacturing  and  industrial 
states.  Futhermore  the  wide  diversity  of  cli- 
tnatic  ami  soil  conditions  between  the  rich 
"Missouri  Valley"  and  high  arid  altitude  of  the 
western  "Panhandle"  of  the  st.  Ne- 

braska jurisprudence  to  present  the  unusual 
result    of    the    sain.-    state    COUl  i.-ring 

many  drainage  cases  on  one  hand,  and  fonnu- 


I'kwcis  G.  Hamf.r 


Associate  Justices 


James  K    Dean 


ing  states  in  agriculture.  The  sandhill  region 
of  central  Nebraska  has  developed  into  a  great 
stock-raising  "range."  But  Nebraska  has  the 
largest  creamery  in  the  country ;  its  largest 
city,  Omaha,  ranks  first  in  butter  and  dairy 
business  and  third  as  a  stockyard  and  meat- 
packing center;  western  Nebraska  has  si 
large  sugar-beet  factories ;  potash  fields  now 
threaten  to  outrival  the  wealth-producing  oil 
wells  that  skirt  the  western  border  of  the  state, 
and  all  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  have  numerous  factories  So  tin-  Ne- 
braska court  gives  attention  to  not  only  the 
same  general  line  of  cases  as  other  agricul- 
tural states,  but   in  some  d  teets  with 


Iating  a   line  of   irrigation   law   on   the  other 
hand. 

Nebraska  lias  kept  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
procession    of    progressive    legislation    of    the 
Iecade.    This  state  ten  yeai  lopted 

the  anti-pass  laws  and  other  strict  regu 
matters  relating  to  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties in  general.     In  Chollette  -■    Omaha 
Valley  A.  Co.,  2<<  Neb  .  lr'-.  11  .V.  H\.  1106, 
4  Am.  X.  835,  4  /..  A.  A.,  135.  it  was 

held    that    a    railroad   could    not    escape   duties 
imposed  by  law  or  liability  for  its  acts,  bj 
ing  the  stock,  or  transferring  the  ownership 
or  management  of   the   road   to  another  rail- 
mad  or  corporation      In  Chicago,  A.  /. 
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R.  Co.  v.  Zernecke,  59  N-  b.,  689,  82  N.  W ., 
26,  7  Am.  Neg.  Rep.,  447,  55  L.  R.  A.,  610,  a 
statute  was  sustained  which  made  carriers  in- 
surers of  the  safety  of  their  passengers  as  they 
were  of  baggage  and  freight,  and  created  a 
presumption  that  the  accident  was  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier  or  by  its  wrong- 
ful act,  neglect,  or  default.  In  that  case  proof 
was  excluded  that  the  injury  had  occured  to 


can  be  mandamused  to  supply  the  public  with- 
out discrimination.  A  statute  fixing  maximum 
charges  by  telegraph  companies  was  long  pre- 
ceded by  a  decision  in  Western  U.  Telegr.  Co. 
v.  State,  86  Neb.,  17,  124  N.  W .,  937,  holding 
that  telegraph  companies  are  subject  to  acts 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  abuses,  extortions, 
and  unjust  discriminations  by  common  car- 
riers.    An  act  fixing  maximum  rates  for  ex- 


Albert  T.  Cornish 


Samuei,  H.  Sedgwick 


the  passenger  in  a  wreck  caused  by  a  third 
person.  The  court  sustained  the  anti-pass  law 
of  1907,  in  State  v.  Union  P.  R.  Co.,  87  Neb., 
29,  126  N.  W.,  859,  31  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.),  657, 
and  prevented  not  only  free  fares  but  special 
contracts  furnishing  transportation  in  ex- 
change for  newspaper  advertising  and  special 
services.  A  common  carrier  of  live  stock  is 
prevented  from  relieving  itself  of  liability  for 
negligence  by  special  contracts  with  the  ship- 
per. Jeffries  v.  Chicago.  B.  &  O.  R.  Co.,  88 
Neb.,  268,  129  N.W.,  273.  In  State  ex  rel.  Web- 
ster v.  Nebraska  Teleph.  Co.,  17  Neb.,  126,  52 
Am.  Rep.,  404,  22  N.  W .,  237,  it  was  held  that 
a  telephone  company  is  a  public  servant,  and 


press  companies  was  upheld  in  State  v.  Adams 
Exp.  Co.,  85  Neb..  25,  122  N.  W .,  691,  42  L. 
R.  A.  (N.S.),  396. 

Nebraska  has  the  direct  primary  law,  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  state  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits,  employers'  liability  and  workmen's 
compensation,  "blue  sky"  and  warehouse  reg- 
ulatory legislation,  regulation  of  employment 
agencies  and  bureaus,  nine-hour  workday  for 
women,  child  labor,  and  an  unexcelled  group 
of  laws  relating  to  food,  drug,  oil,  hotel,  and 
fire  inspection.  In  the  case  of  Re  Arrigo,  98 
Neb.,  134,  152  N.  W.,  319,  L.R.A.,  1917A, 
1 1 16,  the  court  held  it  within  the  police  power 
of   the  state   to   forbid  as  "misbranding"  the 
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inclosure  of  gifts,  premiums,  and  prizes  in 
food  packages.  This  prevents  the  insertion 
of  toys,  tickets,  dishes,  pictures,  and  advertis- 
ing matter  in  crackerjack,  coffees,  oatmeal,  and 

other  food  articles.  The  Nebraska  court  re- 
cently affirmed  a  large  judgment  for  damages 
resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  state  anti- 
trust law,  through  a  combination  and  conspir- 
acy of  coal  dealers  to  drive  another  dealer  out 
of  business.  Marsh-Burke  Co.  v.  Yost,  98 
Neb.,  523,  153  N.  U'.,  573.  Agricultural  and 
live  stock  interests  in  Nebraska  arc  safe* 
guarded  with  a  pure-seed  law  which  is  unex- 
celled in  any  state,  and  a  law  creatinj 
administrative  live-stock  sanitarj  board,  and 
strict  quarantine  and  serum  laws.  The  court 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  law  creating  such 
a  board  and  designating  its  powers  in  laws 
v.  Mcllor,  93  Neb.,  438,  140  A'.  /('..  784. 

The  common  law  was  applied  to  the  rights 
of  riparian  owners  in  Menc/  v.  Coffer.  67  Neb., 
500,  10S  Am.  St.  Rep.,  697,  93  N.  II'..  713, 
60  L.  R.  A..  910.  and  in  Crawford  Co.  v.  Hath- 
away (Crawford  Co.  v.  Hall),  67  Neb..  325, 
108*^hi.  St.  Rep.,  647,  93  N.  W.,  781,  60 
L.  R.  A.,  889,  decided  on  the  same  day  as  Meng 
v.  Coffee.  It  was  said:  "The  two  doctrines 
of  water  rights,  one  the  right  of  a  riparian 
proprietor,  and  the  other  the  right  of  appropri- 
ation and  application  to  a  beneficial  use  by 
a  nonriparian  owner,  may  exist  in  the  state 
at  the  same  time,  and  both  do  exist  concur 
rently  in  this  state."  The  rapid  development 
of  irrigation  is  bringing  on  a  line  of  decisions, 
which  began  back  with  Com.  Power  Co.  v. 
State  Board.  94  Neb.,  613,  143  N.  W.,  937; 
and  Enterprise  Irrig.  Dist.  v.  Tri-  State  Land 
Co. .92  Neb..  121,  138  N.  //'..  171. 

In  1916  the  Nebraska  court  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  statute  restricting  the  rate  of  in- 

I   to  be  charged  by  money  lenders 
loan  sharks.     Althaus  v.  Stale.  W  Neb.,  465, 
156  .V.  /('..  1038. 

In  insurance  matters,  the  valued  policy  law- 
was  held  good  in  Lancashire  lm  i  Hush. 
60  Neb..  116,  82  .V.  U\.  313.  and  recovery  in 
case  of  total  loss  restricted  to  the  value  of  tin- 
property  named  in  the  insurance  contract  :  and 
in   McBlroy  r.   Metropolitan   L.  Ins.   C 


866,  L22  .V.  W.,  27,  -'3  /.  R.  A.  (X.  S.), 
968,  note,  where  parties  to  an  insurance  con- 
tract are  in  different  jurisdictions,  the  place 
where  the  last  necessary  act  is  done  is  held 
to  be  the  Mtns  of  the  contract. 

Sii.ce  I'leuler  t-.  State,  11  Neb.,  547,  10 
N.  11..  4S1.  regulating  the  license  of  liquor 
sales,  the  Nebraska  court  has  passed  u[>on 
many  cases  involving  suits  upon  the  bonds  of 
liquor  dealers.  In  Luther  v.  State,  S3  Neb., 
455.  120  .V.  (C.  125.20  /..  R.  A.  i  N.  S  i.  114o 
note,  15  A'.  ( '.  /.  .  246,  it  was  held  that  the 
statute  prohibited  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  with- 
out a  license,  whethei  intoxicating  or  not. 

Two  of  the  mosl  interesting  decisions  made 
by  this  court  in  criminal  cases  are  Brott  V. 
State.  70  Neb.,  395,  97  N.  W.,  593,  63  /..  R.  A., 
7s'i.  wherein  the  conduct  and  behavior  of 
bloodhounds  was  held  not  to  be  admissible  as 
evidence  to  prove  the  scent  of  the  accused  and 
that  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  to  be 
identical;  and  Schults  v.  State.  89  Neb.,  34. 
130  N.  W.,  972.  Ann.  Cos..  1912C.  495,  33 
L.  R.  A.  |  N.  S.).  403,  wherem  defendant  was 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  for  killing  a 
person  while  running  an  automobile  at  an  un- 
lawful rate  of  speed.  The  most  celebrated  crim- 
inal case  in  the  early  history  of  Nebraska  was 
Olive  v.  State.  11  Neb.,  1,  7  N.  /('..  444.  a 
murder  case  growing  out  of  the  long  struggle 
between  the  cattle  ranchmen  and  the  early 
-leaders.  Among  the  counsel  in  the  case 
were  Chief  Justice  Mason,  ex-Congressman 
Neville,  father  of  the  slate's  governor  1917- 
1919.  and  the  late  Justice  I  lamer.  One 
of  the  interesting  cases  in  the  political 
rv  of  the  state  was  State  ex  rel.  Thayer  v. 
Boyd,  31  Neb.,  682,  48  N  W  .,  739,  51  .V.  W., 
602  (143  U.  S.,  135,  36  1.  ed.  103,  12  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.,  e*7?).  in  which  the  right  of  Governor 
Boyd  to  that  office  was   rontested  by  his  prc- 

Governor   Thayer,   because    B 
citizenship  was  questioned      Governor 

ousted  from  office  and  later  n 
the  final  decision  of  thi  Supreme 

Court  of  the  I  'nited   St 

An  early  interpretation  by  this  court 
strict  regulatory  law  was  in  // 

57,  121  Am.  st.  Rep.,  754.  105  N.  H\. 
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298,  7  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.),  1079  (affirmed  in  205 
U.  S.,  34,  51  L.  ed.  696,  27  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  419, 
10  Ann.  Cas.,  525),  wherein  the  court  sus- 
tained an  act  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional flag  for  advertising  purposes.  In  that 
case  the  flag  was  desecrated  by  making  it 
part  of  a  trade  mark  placed  upon  beer  bottles. 
The  reported  decisions  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  cover  101  volumes  of  Ne- 
braska reports.  On  September  20,  1917,  the 
number  of  cases  filed  in  this  court  had  reached 


20,333,  a  volume  of  business  approximately 
equal  to  many  older  and  more  populous  states, 
such  as  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Louisiana.  The 
number  of  volumes  of  decisions  published  in 
Nebraska  exceeds  that  of  many  of  the  older 
states,  and  more  than  six  hundred  decisions  of 
this  court  have  passed  the  critical  censorship 
of  L.  R.  A.'s  editorial  staff,  and  by  publication 
of  citation  in  that  series  been  placed  at  the 
immediate  command  of  the  bar  of  the  whole 
country  and  sister  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The    Baptist    Denomination    in    Nebraska  —  Catholic    Church    in    Omaha    a.m.    Ne- 
braska—South   Platte  Catholicism  and  the  Lincoln  Diocese  —  Cm  rchesof  Christ 
(Disciples) — Presbyterian   Church  —  United  Brethren  Church  —  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  —  United  Presbyterian  Church  —  United  Danish   Evangelical 
Lutheran    Church    of    America  —  Lutheran    Church  —  Episcopal    Church  —  1 
celical   Lutheran    Synod   of    Missouri,   Ohio,  and  Other  States — Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists  —  German    Methodist   Episcopal  Church  —  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
among  the  Swedish  People  of  Nebraska — Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Nebraska  —  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —  Congregational  Church. 


The  Baptist  Denomination  in  Nebraska 
by  rev.  r.  r.  coon 
"One  soweth  and  another  reapeth."  "First 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in 
the  ear."  These  two  recorded  words  of  the 
Master  very  properly  are  expressive  of  the 
work  of  Baptists  in  Nebraska.  The  first 
refers  to  the  workers,  in  order;  the  second 
refers  to  the  work,  in  order.  The  early 
workers  were  permitted  to  see  but  scant 
results  of  the  labor  it  was  given  others  to 
know;  and  the  growth  of  that  work  is  equally 
true  and  applicable  to  efforts  in  a  larger  field. 
Judson  labored  in  Burniah  six  years  before 
Christnu  Paul  became  the  first  Burman  con- 
vert. Moses  Merrill  preached  in  Nebraska 
from  1833  to  1840,  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
other  missionaries  toiled  for  years  before  the 
first  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1855. 
Like  foundations  of  a  great  building  the  work- 
is  slow,  unseen  but  fundamental. 

ORIGIN    OE    THE    STATE    CONVENTION 

Pursuant  to  a  call  originating  in  a  min- 
isterial conference  at  Bellevue,  January  30, 
1867,  delegates  of  Baptist  churches  met  at 
Plattsmouth  September  16  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  organizing  a  Baptist  g< 
association.  The  following  brethren  were 
duly  accredited  delegates  from  the  churches, 
ministers:  J.  W.  Taylor,  ]•',.  D.  Thomas,  I.  C. 
Jones,  L.  B.  Wharton,  W.  J.  Kermot,  E.  W. 


Hall,  D.  R.  Goff  and  A.  C.  Miller;  and  laymen: 
I.  Hickey,  J.  W.  Caruthers  and  John  Jackson. 
The  name  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Taggart  is  not  in  this 
list  but  evidently  he  was  present  as  he  "moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  and  report  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Bellevue  November  12;  at 
which  time  and  place  the  general  association 
(now  state  convention)  was  fully  organized, 
with  Rev.  W.  J.  Kermot,  president,  and  Rev. 
E.  W.  Hall,  secretary."  The  above  is  taken 
from  printed  minutes  of  these  meetings  in  the 
files  of  the  convention  historian ;  perhaps  the 
only  one  available. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Baptist  interests  that 
a  man  of  the  ability  and  character  of  Rev.  J. 
M.  Taggart  was  among  the  early  pioneers  and 
foundation  builders.  Coming  to  Nebraska  in 
1856,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  guiding 
hand  and  molding  spirit  wire  seen  and  felt 
during  an  important  and  formative  period. 
He  was  a  recognized   leader.        His  counsels 

SOUghl  in  tin-  affairs  of  state.     He    ■ 
member   of    the   state   assembly   and    would 
probably   have   been   elected  a   Unit 
senator  had  he  given  his  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal.    Some  of  hi  -es  arc  on  file  with 
the  Stale  I  [istorical  So 

'*Fir>t  tin-  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
grain  in  i!  In  the  sixty  years  of  the 
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endeavors  of  Nebraska  Baptists  we  see  first 
a  few  bold  pioneers  blazing  the  way  in  the 
prairies  primeval,  the  unsettled  plains  of  the 
territory.  Later  years  show  organized  effort 
and  steady  active  growth,  with  the  widening 
field  and  increase  of  laborers  and  magnificent 
and  permanent  results  following.  This  ap- 
pears clearly  as,  decade  by  decade,  we  review 
the  three  score  years  of  Baptist  history. 
Considering  the  work  as  beginning   in    1856, 


"The  object  of  the  Baptist  Convention," 
as  its  constitution  states,  "shall  be  to  conduct 
missionary  work  in  Nebraska  .  .  .  and  in 
all  legitimate  ways  promote  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom."  In  the  denominational 
polity  the  state  missionary  is  the  leading  and 
active  executive  officer  of  the  state  conven- 
tion. His  position  and  influence  are  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  pastor  of  a  church. 
The  state  board  of  directors  are  his  advisers 


SlTK  OF  THE  oi.n    Mkrriu,   MlSSI 
On  north  side  of  the  Platte  River  about  six  miles  from  its  mouth. 

original  building 


The  chimney  is  all  that  remains  of  the 


we  have  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  in 
1866  —  estimated —  14  churches,  16  ministers, 
40  baptisms  (that  year)  and  400  members ; 
in  1876:  125  churches,  55  ministers,  243  bap- 
tisms and  3500  members;  in  1886:  157 
churches,  106  ministers,  662  baptisms  and  6835 
members ;  in  1896 :  240  churches,  1 1 1  minis- 
ters, 1230  baptisms  and  14,600  members ;  in 
1906:  223  churches,  126  ministers,  1206 
baptisms  and  17,384  members:  in  1916:  195 
churches,  129  mimisters,  1998  baptisms  and 
19,300  members.  The  work  started,  at  the 
forming  of  the  first  association,  with  7 
churches,  3  ministers  and  79  members.  "The 
little  one  has  become  a  thousand." 


and  supporters,  as  deacons-  and  trustees  for 
the  pastor.  Thirteen  have  served  as  state 
missionaries.  We  give  their  names,  with  the 
years  they  served :  G.  W.  Freeman,  1869,  J. 
N.  Webb  1870-79,  E.  H.  E.  Jameson  1878-80, 
W.  R.  Connelly  1881-82,  J.  W.  Osborn  1883- 
87,  J.  J.  Keeler  1887-94,  A.  W.  Clark  1895-97, 
F.  M.  Williams  1898-99,  C.  W.  Brinstad  1900- 
05,  C.  J.  Pope  1906-08,  Wilson  Mills  1909-10, 
Fred  Berry  1911-15  and  Ray  E.  York  1916—. 

MISSIONARY  LEADERS 

During  the  missionary  leadership  of  Rev. 
J.  N.  Webb  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Keeler  rapid  growth 
and  solid  prosperity  marked  the  progress  of 
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the  denomination.  Not  only  wire  they  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position  but  able  and 
willing.     They  continued  in  offii  r  than 

any  others,  and  this  gave  added  weight  and 
value  to  their  services.  Tins  fact  in  part 
explains  their  success.  Thirteen  held  that 
office  in  the  fifty  years  of  state  convention 
work;  of  that  time  these  two  were  in  charge 
nearly  one-third  of  the  time.  Here,  as  often, 
it  is  true,  "permanence  is  a  virtue."  The  ad- 
ministration of  Rev.  J.  J.  Keeler  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  in  any  history  of  Nebraska 
Baptists.  During  this  time — from  1887  to 
1894 — -the  work  of  the  denomination  passed 
from  the  formative  period  and  became  more 
thoroughly  established.  It  was  a  time  of  real 
advance  in  almost  every  respect.  The  records 
indicate  this  notable  progress :  increase  of 
churches.  ( during  his  administration)  thirty- 
five  percent;  of  pastors,  forty  percent;  "the 
years  of  his  service  as  state  missionary 
have  been  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  convention."  Mr.  Keeler  came  to 
Nebraska  in  1880  directly  after  his  graduation 
from  Morgan  Park,  111  .  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  his  entire  ministry  of  twenty  years 
was  in  this  state.  He  died  in  Grand  Island 
in  1899. 

IMPORTANT   MEETINGS 

Several  gatherings  of  historical  significance 
have  been  held  by  Nebraska  Baptists.  The 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Firs!  Nebraska 
Association  was  celebrated  at  Nebraska  City, 
June  25-27.  1878;  a  la  hering  of   Bap- 

tists in  the  state  and  of  leading  minister-  from 
other  states.     The   Rev.   J.    M.   Taggart   pre- 
sided,   the    only    minister    present    who    bad 
membership    ninety    percent;    of    missionary 
contributions,    100  percent;   of   baptisms,    175 
percent.  ,  The   number   of    baptisms   the   last 
year   of    his    work    was    1568,   a    number   not 
equaled  in  the  history  of  Nebrask 
until     the    year     1916.        His     work     will    be 
remembered  as  one  of   faithful 
and    self-sacrifice.        In    the    report 
vear  we  find  the  expn  weeks 

of  service."     In  resolutions  of  high  ap| 
i 
helped   the  organization   twenty   years   1 


lie  presented  a  historical  paper  "which  con- 
tained much  that  is  valuable  of  early  Nebraska 

history .  .;-  w<  II  .is  .i  full  I  denomin 

tional     work,     and     should     be     p;  in 

printed    form,"    a    later    writer    states.      The 

ond   prominent   gathering   of    a   historical 

nature  was  held  in  York.  I 

At   this  meeting   Rev.  J.  \\ .  ''shorn  gave  a 

historical  address.  a  summary  of  the  work  of 

tists  in  Nebraska  from  the  beginning  thirty 
\ears  before,  especial!)  reviewing  the  twenty- 
years  (if  convention  history.  This  appeared 
in  full  in  the  state  convention  minutes;  a 
treasurj  the  thirty  \cars'  history. 

Another  meeting  of  historical  significance  v. 
held    in    1  la   I  Ctober    14-18,     1916,    the 

fiftieth  anniversary  ..  vention,  As 

we  have  seen,  the  convention  was  organized 
in  Bellevue  and  held  its  first  anniversary  in 
Nebraska  City,  but  instead  of  meeting  at 
either  of  these  places  I  Listings  was  selected 
as  a  very  central  point.       The  occasion  and 

ial  announcements  drew  a  large  delegation, 
twice  as  large  as  the  attendance  of  any  pre- 
vious anniversary.  Prominent  speakers  from 
out  of  the  -  strength  and  dignity  to 

the  program.  The  president  was  D.  M. 
Amsberry,  of  Broken  Bow,  who  for  nearly 
fifty  years  has  been  a  leader  in  denominational 
work    in   the   state.     The  bar 

interest,  and  fitting  for  the  time,  was  that  in 
which  formi  ries,  C.  J.   Pope, 

Wilson  MilK  and  Fred  Berry  gave  reviews  of 
the  work  during  their  administrations.  This 
was  the  "Golden  Jubilee"  of  Nebraska  Bap- 
tists. The  s,veti  churches  had  multiplied  into 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  four  past 
to  i  Ired  and  fifteen  and  the  seventy- 

nine     mem!  "1     six 

hundred  and  fifty.  The  published  minutes  of 
this  mi  ork 

form  a  volume  hundred  and  twenty- 

five 

In   the  t 

lily 

shoul 

Tb 
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this  statement  to  show  that  the  resolution 
was  not  far  from  being  realized :  "I  have 
found  in  my  visits  throughout  the  state,  a 
Baptist  paper  in  nearly  every  Baptist  family" ; 
a  statement  quite  as  remarkable  as  commend- 
able. Several  denominational  papers  have 
been  published  depending  chiefly  on  Nebraska 
for  patronage  and  support.  The  first  of  these 
as  far  as  appears,  was  the  Nebraska  Visitor, 
edited  by  Rev.  George  Sutherland  and  pub- 
lished at  Gibbon  'from  1880  to  1882.  In  matter 
and  form  it  was  all  that  could  be  expected  or 
desired.        It    had    a    circulation    of    eleven 


Nebraska  Visitor  in  earlier  years,  gave  ample 
opportunity  for  state  news  and  announce- 
ments; either  could  have  helped  materially  in 
advancing  denominational  interests  in  the 
state.  At  present  this  demand  must  be  sup- 
plied from  Pella,  Iowa,  Chicago  and  the  far 
east.  All  are  unable  by  distance  or  other 
causes  to  give  the  best  service ;  and  perhaps  all 
have  less  circulation  in  the  state  than  had 
either  paper  referred  to  above.  The  monthly 
Bulletin,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  answers  a 
good  purpose,  chiefly  as  a  monthly  exponent 
of  the  State  Board.     The  matter  of  denomina- 


First  Baptist  Church,  Omaha 
Under  construction,  at  Fifteenth  and  Davenport  streets,   1869.     The  building  at  the  left  was  used 
as  a  place  of  worship  while  the  church  was  being  built. 


hundred  when  Baptists  in  the  state  numbered 
only  four  thousand  five  hundred.  In  this 
paper  was  published  perhaps  the  best  record 
of  the  early  history  of  Nebraska  Baptists, 
prepared  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Taggart;  a  series  of 
twelve  articles  on  "First  Things  in  Nebraska." 
Mr.  Sutherland  moved  to  Kansas  in  1882  at 
which  time  the  paper  merged  with  the  Western 
Baptist,  Rev.  L.  H.  Holt,  editor,  who  con- 
tinued the  circulation  in  Nebraska  for  some 
time.  In  October,  1906,  at  the  state  conven- 
tion at  Friend  appeared  the  Inter-State  Chris- 
tian Herald,  a  paper  having  strong  editors  at 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis,  R.  R. 
Coon  being  editor  for  Nebraska.  This  was 
energetically  pushed,  the  state  generally  was 
canvassed  by  the  editor  and  his  helpers  and 
about  fourteen  hundred  subscribers  were 
secured,  continuing  four  years.     This  and  the 


tion    weeklies,    with    all    denominations,    is    a 
problem  yet  in  the  solving. 

FIRST  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONVENTION 

Among  the  events  in  the  Christian  world 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  young  people's  movement  is  promi- 
nent. The  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  found- 
ed in  1881,  was  opportunity  for  the  young 
people  of  the  church ;  it  gave  wise  direction  to 
their  activities.  It  was  a  call,  a  summons 
from  above,  and  it  fell  upon  waiting  ears  and 
responding,  multitudes  of  youth  awoke  to 
duty  "for  Christ  and  the  Church."  The  young 
people's  day  began  to  dawn.  The  best  pos- 
sible plan  is  for  young  people  to  work  under 
and  in  their  respective  denomiantions,  and  so 
it  is  natural  that  organizations  for  them 
should   there   be    formed.      In    Nebraska   the 
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first  Baptist    Young    People's    state  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  at  the  time  of  the  regular 
state   convention,  on    October    29,    1889 
Grand  Island.     After  a  suggestive  program  on 

the  topic:  "Our  Denominational  Need  of 
Young  People,"  Rev.  I..  W.  Terry,  pastor  of 
the  entertaining  church,  offered  a  plan  fur  the 
organization  of  a  Baptisl  Young  People's  state 
convention.  It  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  permanent  organization  was  at  once 
effected,  the  first  in  existence.  The  Rev.  T.  B. 
Hughes  was  made  president,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Staples,  vice-president,  ami  Miss  Lottie  Zedi- 
ker,  secretary.  Forty-eight  delegates  were 
present  from  thirty-two  churches.  A  consti- 
tution was  then  adopted  that  seemed  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  those  afterward  accepted  for 
church,  state,  and  nation.  This  meeting  was 
held  six  months  before  the  informal  meeting 
in  connection  with  the  national  anniversaries 
in  Chicago,  in  May,  1890;  a  year  before  the 
founding  of  the  young  people's  paper  The  Loy- 
alist, and  nearly  two  years  before  the  first 
B.Y.P.U.  national  gathering  in  Chicago  in 
July,  1891.  At  the  first  anniversary  of  this 
convention,  in  October,  1890,  nearly  forty 
societies  were  reported.  Two  resolutions  were 
passed  at  that  time:  one  recognizing  "The 
Loyalist  the  tirst  Baptist  Young  People's 
paper  published  in  the  country,"  just  founded 
in  Chicago,  and  one  "favoring  young  people's 
organizations  in  church,  association,  state,  and 
nation."  With  this  beginning  the  Baptist 
Young  People's  Society  has  had  a  growth 
most  remarkable,  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Christian  Kndeavor  Society. 

SINGLE  COLLECTING  AGENCY 

Nebraska    Baptists  have  led  in  stimuli 
systematic  beneficence.    They  have  formulated 

and    put    into    successful    operation    what    is 
called  the  "Nebraska  Plan."  the  "Singl< 
lecting   Agency"    for   various   denominal 
interests.     Formerly  too  often  soliciting  for  a 
cause  would  be  by  an  appeal  from  some 
annually  and  a   •  han       colli    ''on.     Then  the 
"Wheel    Plan"    car  "lent 

but  imperfi  stem.     0  «r  5. 

1910,  in  connection  with  tl.  ntion 

that  met  in  Grand  Island  a  comi  I  and 


worked  out  a  plan  wn  as  t! 

Collection  Its  object  i~  to  unify  all 

missionary   work  of  in  •  more 

time    for    missionary    instruction    and    to   push 

the  "every  member  canvass."     It   recognizes 

that   all   mi--  :  and 

aims   n.  build   up  permanentlj  em   of 

unified      proportionate     giving      in      all      our 
churches.      It  also  saves  expense  by  combining 

the  missionary   and   budget    interests   in  one 


First  Baptist  Chusch,  Omaha 
After  completion 

and  under  oi  tary.     This  v. 

every    way   a    new    scheme    in    the   matter  of 
Christian  beneficence.     Its  pro! 
a  way  before  untrodden.      Tiny  blazi  d 

through  an  untried  field  where  no  marks  of 
pioneers  wi  re  to  l  •  The  Rev, 

John  \V.  Merrill  is  said  to  have  first 
the  ti  h  a  plan.  ';  by   I  (rs. 

Sutherland  and  Pope.     It  was  kit.  ho 
for   I  ir.   Wilson    Mills    to  put    it  int 

order.     I 
tary     for    unit  'iL'     from 

•  i  April, 
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been  successful?  We  quote  from  a  recent 
statement  furnished  us  by  the  first  secretary, 
Dr.  Mills;  "This  new  plan  from  the  very 
tirst  struck  the  right  note  with  almost  all  of 
our  churches,  and  from  that  day  on  has  bl 
remarkably  successful  in  advancing  all  the 
contributions  of  the  churches  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  We  had  enough  criticisms  to  make 
the  work  interesting  and  permanent.  It  was 
not  long  before  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  fowa, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  adopted  the  plan,  and  at 
present  it  would  seem  that  some  such  plan 
will  be  recommended  by  the  Northern  Baptisl 
Convention  for  all  states."  To  this  we  add 
this  word  from  .Mr.  Bancroft,  the  present 
secretary:  "The  contributions  of  our  churches 
have  increased  between  four  and  live  hundl 
percent  since  this  plan  has  been  in  operation, 
very  largely  owing  to  the  new  method 
work."  The  states  and  the  nation  are  adopt- 
ing the  "Nebraska  Plan." 

FOREIGN'    MISSIONARIES 

This  state  has  been  preeminently  a  Baptist 
missionary  held,  and  is  yet,  to  a  great  extent. 
It  has  not  been,  however,  indifferent  to  world- 
wide calls  for  Christian  service:  it  has  become 
a  missionary  force.  Thirty-eight  years  ago, 
in  1881,  the  first  foreign  missionary  was  sent 
abroad  from  Nebraska,  and  up  to  this  time 
thirty-eight  have  gone  to  labor  beyond  the 
seas:  a  few  were  compelled  to  return,  a  few 
have  changed  earthly  toil  for  heavenly  rest, 
but  the  large  majority  are  at  work.  Among 
the  first  to  go  were  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Carson,  of  Gibbon.  They  labored  in  Burma 
with  little  interruption  from  1885  until  Mr. 
Carson  offered  up  his  life  on  the  field  April 
7,  1908.  Now  she  alone,  with  true  missionary 
spirit,  is  bringing  the  Light  of  the  world  to 
those  in  darkness.  In  the  stately  copy  of  the 
state  minutes  for  1917  one  page  is  given  to  a 
mere  list  of  our  missionaries  abroad  headed: 
"Nebraska  Baptist  Honor  Roll:  our  Contribu- 
tion in  Life  to  Missionary  Ser  ond  the 
Seas."  The  page  closes  with  this  statement: 
"Nebraska  Baptists,  fifty  years  ago,  contrib- 
ub  d  $13.00  to  Fi  ■  r'^ 

contribution  was  $13,000.00."     1':  'he  list  th( 
given  one  has  gone  to  the   Philippines,  thr 


lo   China,    four   to    Africa,    five   to    In. ha. 
each    to    A  |    Japan,    and    thil 

Burma,  the  original  Baptist  mission  field  in 
the  East.     The  total  of  )  ven 

by  the  -  --lit  mission.!:  i    J7S 

years;    the    result    of    their    I;  known 

aho\  e 

HISTORY    is  BIOGRAPHY 

Thomas      Carlyle      made      this      statement: 

"His!'  lensed  biography   in   its   last 

analysis,  being  only  men  and  women  disclosing 
themselves  through  action."  In  that  history 
o  the  church,  at  once  of  greatest  antiquity  and 
of  greatest  authority,  the  Rook  of  Acts,  that 
"continuous  rolling  seroll  of  human  life."  we 
have  a  record  of  only  a  generation  of  years. 
and  without  a  comparison  for  brevity.  Rut  in 
those  twenty-eight  short  chapters  that  could 
be  read  at  a  sitting  are  mentioned  hundreds 
of  names  of  men  and  women;  actors  in  those 
early  years.  In  these  pages  it  is  permitted  to 
mention  names  that  shine  as  bright,  having 
wrought  for  the  evangelization  of  the  mighty 
West,  of  which  Nebraska  is  a  part. 

A 

In  the  ranks  of  Nebraska  Baptists  have  been 
men  high  in  position  and  of  strong  inline: 
President  R.  R.  Andrews  as  educator  and 
author,  was  well  known  throughout  the 
•  tr\  ;  he  was  for  eight  years  chancellor  of 
the  State  University.  Thomas  I.  Morgan,  1  >. 
1>.  was  president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Rent  in  early  wars  Rater  he  served  a 
number  of  years  ary  of  tin-  American 

Baptist  I  lomc  Mission  Society.     Hon.  William 
<'..  Masting,  since  1876,  has  been  prominent  as 
author  and  instructor  in  the  legal  prof 
He   is   dean   of    the   law    school   of   the    State 
ity.     The  Rev.  Julius  A.  L<  D., 

e(!ii'  d  lecturer  •    superintendent 

f<  >r  ■  \s  law  \ ' 

be  mentioned  till  of   11     I  I     Rald- 

.1      1>     Ho  hn    R     Webster. 

Omaha,    and    Hon     G.    M     Lambei 

oln  :  busi  n,  I   AY    and    I    F.  <'ar- 

I,  of  Oi  V 

nt 

of   th.  :   WillR'  -..   of 


t 
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Edgar,  ten  yens  treasurer  of  the  convenl 
and  D.  M.  Amsberry,  of  Broken  Bow,  recently 

elected  secretary  of  Mate.     Active  in  temper- 
ance and  other  reform  work  have  been  Rev. 
C.  E.  Bentley,  of  Surprise,  II.  F.  Carson  and 
Rev.  S.  Z.  Batten,  D.D.,  of  Lincoln,  the  Later 
author  of  several  critical  works  and  chairman 
of  the  social  service  committee  of   Northern 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  same  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance,      lie  is  now  leading  a  strenu- 
ous reform  work  in   Philadelphia.      Rev.    I.  W. 
Conley,  D.D.,  eight  years  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Omaha,  now  of  Fresno,  California,  is 
the    author    of    several    popular    and    critical 
volumes.     The   Rev.   11.   O.   Rowlands,   D.D., 
nine    year-    pastor    at    Lincoln    of    the    Firsl 
Church,  is  prominent  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Jorden,  Ph.D.,  was  pastor  at  Grand 
Island,  seat  of  the  denominational  college,  for 
ten  years,  a   strong  pastorate.      During  this 
time  he  solicited  large  amounts  for  the  college, 
a    gratuitous    work.        lie    also    returned    to 
Grand  Island   in    1916,  becoming  president  of 
the  college  there.     Some  workers  will  he  well 
remembered    hecause   of    their   long   years   of 
service   in    the   state.     Of   these.    Rev.    F.    K. 
Tyson   must   be   mentioned.     For   twenty-five 
years  his  labors  bore  rich  fruit  in  many  fields, 
familiarly   known   as   the  pioneer  home  mis- 
sionary.    Of  bis  biography,  recently  published, 
Dr.    Bruce    Kinney   says:   "No   man   is   more 
worthy  to  have  his  deeds  preserved  to  poster- 
ity."    line   who  knew  him  well  said:     "Like 
Abraham  Lincoln  he  was  called  from  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life  and  was  a  self-made  man." 
The  Rev.  (  >.  A.  Buzzell  began  his  work  here 
in    1873.      A    faithful  toiler  in  the  home  field 
for  a  generation,   he  gave  two  d  as 

foreign  missionaries.  Rev.  B.  Bedell  was  for 
nearly  twenl       i  or  at  the  educational 

center.  Peru;  the  lonj  -rate  of 

our  churches  in  the  state,  we  believe.  Rev. 
I.  D.  Newell  was  pioneer  worker,  organizer  of 
churches,  pastor,  missionary  director,  and 
iin.ill     recorder  of  event-  mention  his- 

torian.    We  are  tempted  '  here  a  little 

and  quote  i    ew 

his  work;   they   will   I  ting  to  the 

reader  as  they  are  typical  -  r  life  in  the 

seventies:  '".Mr.  New  ;n  ShurtlcfT 


College    and    l  cal    Seminary, 

located  a   pioneer  missionarj    in  Glenville  in 
1872,   driving    from    Upper   Alton,   111.,   m  a 
spring  wagon,     ili-  laid  was  Clay  and  Adams 
counties,  from  Sutton  on  tR 
the  west,     For  a  year  he  traveled  on 
often    walking  26   mile-   to  an   appointment; 
at   time-  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  on 
him   far    from  any    house   and   he   slept   m   his 
blanket    on    the    -round.      In    thi 
servici   he  organized  several  churches:  Juniata 
in  '72,   I  la-lings  in  73,  Glenville  in  7''  among 
them.      School    houses,    railroad    depots,    new 

store  rooms  anil  private  homes  furnished 
[preaching  places.  .  .  Because  of  her  prom- 
inence  anil   efficiency  rker   and   her 

early  experiences  and  sacrifices  Mr-.  .\ 
may  be  mentioned.  <  "Men,  with  her  young 
Stayed  alone  night  and  day  while 
lu-r  husband  was  awaj  on  a  preaching  trip, 
during  which  time  she  would  see  no  living 
on  excepl  her  child."  Mr.  and  Mr-. 
Newell  were  both  children  of  pioneer  preach- 
ers in  Illinois.  They  seemed  to  inherit  the 
missionary  spirit,  and  transmit  it  to  their 
children,  one  of  whom  i-  now  president  of  the 
state    convention    and    another  tional 

secretarj  of  woman's  home  mission  work. 

wo  island  1 1'i.i.r.i.i: 

At  the  first  organized  gathering  of  Baptists 
in  Nebraska,  May  28,  1858,  a  resolution  was 
passed  looking  to  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning.  More  than 
thirty  year-  passed  before  definite  action  was 
taken,  when  the  offer  of  the  city  of  Grand 
I.-land  wa-  accepted.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century    this    institution    ha!  the    most 

valuable  asset,  the  mosl   efficient    factor,  the 
uplifting    force    for   public    welfare   the 
denomination     ha-  •  d     in     tl 

ands  of  men  have 

gathered  in  its  hall- :  it-  determining  influ 

d  on  th:. 

gone  out  •  mate. 

Its  scholar-hip  The 

tir-t  year  the  Rhodi  I  ships  we; 

-titution  uni- 
versity in  ndi- 
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graduates  are  readily  accepted  by  the  higher 
universities ;  and  a  good  number  have  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Public  speaking  is  made  prominent. 
In  the  last  ten  years  its  orators  have  taken 
first  place  five  times  in  state  oratorical  con- 
tests. In  the  halls  of  the  main  building,  silent 
now  as  its  students  have  entered  military 
service,  is  hanging  a  banner  showing  seventy- 
nine  stars ;  four  of  them  are  gold,  a  mute  but 
eloquent  witness  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  of  its 
students.  We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  its 
story;  in  fact  no  pen  can  write  that  story. 
It  is  told  by  the  privations  and  toils  of  its 
leaders  and  instructors  ;  by  the  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices of  its  friends  and  patrons;  by  these  we 
read  the  story  of  its  early  struggles,  its  heroic 
labor,  its  noble  achievements.  A  financial 
campaign  has  begun  for  the  securing  of  $250,- 
000  endowment  for  the  college.  President 
Jorden  and  his  helpers  have  collected  in  cash 
and  pledges  about  $40,000  of  that  amount. 

As  we  close  this  sketch  the  canvass  for 
endowment  is  being  pushed  energetically  by 
the  educational  commission  of  the  state  con- 
vention, led  by  Rev.  Ray  E.  York,  secretary 
of  the  convention.  In  addition  to  this,  $50,000 
to  $60,000  will  be  expended  on  the  property  in 
repairs  and  improvements.  The  future  is 
bright  with  promise  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  college  will  continue  a  factor  for  great 
usefulness,  and  in  its  further  development 
will  bring  yet  larger  gifts  of  mental  and  moral 
worth  to  the  denomination  and  the  state. 

In  closing  this  brief  review  of  Nebraska 
Baptist  work  it  is  well  to  remember  the  hard- 
ships they  endured  and  the  difficulties  they 
overcame  who  labored  here  in  these  first  sixty 
years.  The  Civil  War,  the  grasshopper 
scourge  of  1873,  the  unprecedented  drought  of 
1893-1895  were  events  that  brought  weakness 
and  disaster  to  the  forces  of  the  churches. 
Thousands  were  driven  back  to  eastern  homes 
or  elsewhere,  necessitating  the  abandoning  of 
scores  of  churches,  many  of  them  never  to  be 
revived.  As  a  natural  sequence  it  was  doubly 
difficult  to  secure  ministers  to  lead  the  work, 
especially  to  get  competent  men  to  man  needy 
and  important  fields.  Another  fact  or  condi- 
tion that  proved  a  hindrance  to  denominational 
growth,  a   fact  that  still  exists,  is  the  short- 


ness of  the  ordinary  pastorate ;  a  practice  too- 
easily  allowed  in  Baptist  government.  By  a 
study  of  tables  in  the  state  annals  it  is  clear 
that  pastorates  of  a  year  or  two,  because  of 
their  brevity,  show  very  meager  results  in 
permanent  up-building  of  the  churches.  The 
principle  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  general 
missionary  of  the  state,  the  leader  and  execu- 
tive of  the  work.  Here  very  clearly  long  ad- 
ministrations have  been  marked  by  the  largest 
results,  per  annum.  Unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  however,  have  been  with  Baptist  work- 
ers in  Nebraska  during  these  three  score  years  ;. 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  recall  with  just  pride 
what  is  history  today,  and  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  future.  But  our 
confidence  should  be  tempered  by  humble 
endeavor. 

In  the  halls  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford. 
is  an  old  sun-dial  bearing  this  inscription  from 
the  poet  Martial:  "Percunt  ct  Imputanter," 
tersely  translated:  "Spent,  but  Charged,"  or 
as  more  freely  given  in  Webster:  "(the  hours) 
passed  will  be  charged  to  your  account." 
That  dial  was  framed  by  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  built  from 
the  ashes  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  with 
many  other  structures.  For  two  centuries  that 
dial  by  its  inscription  has  reminded  students 
that  hours  passed  idly  by  will  be  accounted 
for  on  some  examination  day.  The  examples 
and  memories  of  those  who  nobly  lived  and 
toiled  and  victoriously  went  to  their  reward 
must  be  considered  in  the  accounting.  Past 
records  point  to  present  duty  and  properly 
studied  may  prepare  for  future  responsibilities. 
Our  fathers  labored  for  the  good  of  society 
and  the  state,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
religiously.  A  review  of  this  calls  for  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  service  of  these  pioneers 
and  their  successors  in  their  day.  as  well  as  a 
lively  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  "the 
good  hand  of  our  God"  ever  directing  die  work 
and  the  workers. 

Catholic  Church  in  Omaha  and  Nebraska 

by  rev.  patrick  f.  mccarthy 

If  it  be  true  that  Quivera  was  situated  with- 
in the  present  boundaries  of  Nebraska,  it 
follows  that  the  Rev.   lohn  de  Padilla,  Fran- 
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ciscan  friar,  and  native  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
was  the  first  Christian  clergyman  to  officiate 
within  the  limits  of  our  state,  and  Nebraska 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Father  1'adilla  accom 
panied  Coronado  to  Quivera  in  the  year  1541. 
As  the  territory  did  not  afford  the  worldly 
riches  expected,  the  disappointed  Spaniards 
returned  in  disgust  to  New  Mexico.  I'adilla, 
however,  saw  something  in  Quivera  more  pre- 
cious in  his  sight  than  treasures  of  silver  and 
gold  —  the  souls  of  the  benighted  natives  — 
and  as  a  consequence  he  determined  to  return 
and  attempt  to  convert  the  people.  Taking 
with  him  some  Quivera  Indians  as  guides,  and 
accompanied  by  Andrew  del  Campo,  a  Portu- 
guese, a  negro,  and  two  Zapoteca  Indians  of 
Michvocan,  he  set  out  on  his  missionary 
journey  from  New  Mexico,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1542.  Arriving  at  Quivera,  he  departed 
thence  to  visit  a  neighboring  Indian  tribe,  but 
on  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  a  roving  b; 
of  savages  and  killed. 

From  1670  to  1776  the  region  now  called 
Nebraska  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  juri  - 
diction  of  Quebec.  From  1777  to  17S7  it  was 
subject  to  the  diocese  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Subsequently  it  fell  again  under  the  control 
of  the  French  ecclesiastics.  In  the  year  1851 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  "Vicariate  Apostolic  of  the  Territory 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  On  the  6th 
■of  January.  1857,  Nebraska  was  establish,  d 
as  a  separate  and  relatively  independent  vicar- 
iate apostolic.  October  2,  1885,  the  dioo 
of  Omaha  was  erected,  and  included  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming.  The  first  vicar  apostolic  of 
Nebraska  was  Rt.  Rev.  lames  O'Gorman, 
titular  bishop  of  Raphanea,  consecrated  May 
8,  1859,  died  in  Omaha,  July  4.  1S74.  The 
second  vicar  apostolic  of  Nebraska  was  Rt. 
Rev.  James  >  ('Connor,  titular  bishop  of 
Dibona,  consecrated  August  20,  1876;  ap- 
pointed  first  bishop  of  <  Imaha,  '  krtober  2. 
1885;  died  in  l  >maha,  May  27.  1890.  The  - 
•ond  bishop  of  (  Imaha  is  the  present  incumbent, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell. 
bishop  of  Concordia.  Kansas.  November 
1SS7,  transferred  to  Omaha.  January  30.  1 


The   present   chancellor  of    the  is    Rt. 

Rev.   A.    \ 

Until  the  arri\al  in  <  Unaha  of  the  Rt     Rev. 
Jam.  man,   the    few   Catholics   in   the 

territory  of  \  under  the  spiritual 

jurisdiction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Mir-,-.  S    I  . 

•  Leavenwortl 
The  first  official  report  of  the  vicarii 

braska    appears    in    Sadler's    almanac    for    the 
war     I860.      This    re)>ort     is    very 

meager.     It  is  as  follows:  "Bishop,  1 ;  pi 


Rt  Rkv   l  \mf.s  M   i 

4."  Of  these  priests  one  was  a  Benedictine, 
another  a  Jesuit,  and  the  remaining  two 
secular. 

The    report    for    1861    runs    as    folio 
"Secular  priests,  4;  priests  of  r, 
4;  priests  on  the  mission.  4:  total  nunv 
priests,  8.     Stations  8;  churches,  1.     Churches 
:rse  ,,f  erection,  3  or  4  ;  cli  i  idents, 

Ltholic     population,     including     Indians. 
about  In   1865  thi 

braska  comprised  the  territi 
id    Idaho       The   r 

churche 
churches  building,  i 
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clerical  students,  7;  convent,  1."     The  vicari- 
ate of    Nebraska   in    1867   was   composed   of 
Nebraska,   Dakota,    Montana,   and   Wyoming. 
The  report  for  the  year  showed :  Priests,  10 ; 
churches,   7;  churches  in  course  of   erection, 
2;  chapels,  3;  stations,   17;  clerical  students, 
3;  convent  1.     This  report  states  that  of  the 
church  edifices  "except  two,  our  churches  are 
all  built  of  wood,  some  of   rough  logs."     In 
1868  there  were  in  the  vicariate:  Priests,  10; 
churches,  7 ;  churches  building.  2 ;  chapels,  3 ; 
stations,  17 ;  clerical  students,  3 ;  convents,  2. 
The  report   for  the   following  year  gives  the 
number  of  regular  priests,  6;  secular  priests, 
13;  churches,   15;  churches  building,  2;   sta- 
tions, 22 ;  convents,  2.    By  the  report  for  1870 
the    vicariate,    then    composed    of    Nebraska, 
Montana,   Wyoming,   and   part   of   the   terri- 
tory   of    Dakota,    was    as    follows :      Regular 
priests,  6;  secular  priests,   15;  churches,  20; 
stations,  45 ;  convents,  2.     In  the  year  1885, 
when  Omaha  was  made  an  episcopal  see,  the 
new  diocese  embraced  the  state  of  Nebraska 
and  the  territory  of   Wyoming.     The   report 
for  that   year   is   interesting   as    showing  the 
progress  made  from  the  year   1870.     It  is  as 
follows :     Bishop,     1  ;     priests,     secular,     59 ; 
priests,    regular,    22 ;    religious    communities, 
men,  3  ;   members,  41  ;   women.  8 ;   members, 
163 ;  clerical  students,  25 ;  parishes,  64 ;  mis- 
sions   with   churches,    147 ;    missions    without 
churches,    68 ;    chapels,    12 ;    monasteries,    2 ; 
convents,  2 ;  hospitals,  3  ;  orphan  asylum,   1  ; 
orphans,   22 ;    academies,    7 ;    pupils    in    acad- 
emies,   606 ;    college,    1  ;    students    in    college, 
180;  parochial  schools,  22;  pupils  in  parochial 
schools,  1,911 ;  marriages,  486  ;  baptisms,  2,881 ; 
families,   10,179;  Catholic  population,  58,395. 
In  1888,  the  year  following  the  diminution  of 
its  territory,  when  the  diocese  of  Omaha  com- 
prised that  part  only  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
north  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Platte  river, 
the  following  report  was  made :  Priests,  secu- 
lar, 44;  priests,  regular,   17;  school  children, 
2,680 ;  marriages,  336  ;  baptisms,  2,070 ;  deaths, 
infants,    405;    adults,    303;    families,    7,064; 
Catholic   population,   41,320.        For  the   year 
1900  the   diocese   of   Omaha,   with   the   same 
limits  as  in   1888,  gave  the  following  report : 
Diocesan    priests,    95 ;    regular    priests,    23 ; 


parishes,  84;  church  edifices,  152;  university, 
1 ;  colleges,  2 ;  students,  325 ;  academies  for 
young  ladies,  6 ;  females  educated  in  higher 
branches,  576;  parochial  schools,  38;  pupils  in 
parochial  schools,  5,008;  orphan  asylum,  1; 
orphans,  86;  industrial  and  reform  school, 
1  ;  inmates  of  industrial  and  reform  school, 
80;  total  young  people  under  Catholic  care, 
5,989;  hospitals,  3;  baptisms,  2,689;  mar- 
riages 541;  burials,  680;  families,  10,390; 
Catholic  population,  65,175. 

Were  it  possible  for  Coronado  and  the  ven- 
erable Father  Padilla  to  return  to  life  and  go 
once  more  in  search  of  Quivera  how  strange 
the   scene   that   would   meet   their  wondering 


First  Catholic  Church  Building  in  Omaha 

gaze!  The  one  would  encounter  a  manifesta- 
tion of  worldly  wealth  and  progress  such  as 
had  never  entered  into  his  most  glowing 
dreams.  The  other  would  find  the  ancient 
faith  which  he  loved  more  than  his  life,  strong, 
vigorous,  and  progressive,  careless  and  indif- 
ferent as  regards  royal  smile  or  frown,  disen- 
thralled, rejuvenated,  and  as  pure  and  free 
as  the  air  of  Quivera. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Ne- 
braska is  certainly  interesting  to  the  citizens 
of  that  faith  dwelling  within  our  borders ;  but 
it  is  to  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  city 
of  Omaha  that  many  will  turn  with  the  fond- 
est attention.  There  are  men  and  women  still 
resident  in  Omaha  who  were  present  at  the 
first  mass  ever  celebrated  on  the  site,  now 
covered  with  stately  public  and  private  build- 
ings, of  Nebraska's  metropolis.  As  one  lady 
who  was  present  on  the  memorable  occasion 
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expresses  herself:  "It  was  a  bright,  warm 
work-day,  the   14th  or   15th  .   1855." 

The  priest,  the  Rev.  W.  Emonds,  who  is  yet 
amongst  the  living,  and  now  a  resident  in 
Oregon,  was  brought  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, by  Jere  Dee.  who  had  gone  thither  for 
supplies.  The  following  correspondence  is  in- 
teresting as  it  settle^  a  dispute  which  at  one 
time  was  somewhal  active  : 

i  imaha,  Nov.  20,  1878. 
Rev,  Father  Emonds: 

My  Dear  Sir— As  some  parties  here  are 
inclined  to  discredit  my  statement  regarding 
matters  and  things  connected  with  the  location; 
etc.,  of  our  old  church,  and  especially  the 
house  and  place  where  you  first  offered  Up  tin- 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  I  will  ask  you  to 
write  and  aid  me  in  settling  that  question. 

Yours,      Thomas  O'G  -■•  ner. 

Joseph's  Institi 
Iowa  City,  tow  \.  November  25,  1878. 
Mr.  Thomas  O'Conner,  Omaha: 

Dear  Sir  —  April  or  May  was  the  month 
when  the  first  mass  was  said  in  Omaha,  rath' t 
think  May,  1855, —  you  ought  to  know.  It 
was  in  the  court  room  of  the  old  statehoiw  . 
built  of  brick  —  about  the  only  brick  building 
in  the  capital  —  not  far  from  the  raised  ground 
joining  the  river.     Governor  Cum  .tied 

us  lots,  a  part  of  a  so-called  park.  We  com- 
menced digging  the  foundation.  Some  folk 
objected  to  have  the  park  thus  disposed  of. 
We  kept  on  digging,  notwithstanding  pistols 
being  threatened.  This  ground,  I  think,  was 
nearer  the  river  hank,  on  the  raised  ground. 
Yours  in  Jesus  and   Mary. 

W.  Emonds. 

Father  Emonds  did  not  remain  to  see 
Omaha's  first  Catholic  church  built.  He  was 
called  away,  and  the  building  was  abandoned 
even  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  In  the 
spring  of  1856,  however,  contracts  were  made 
for  the  building  of  the  new  church  edifi 
Two  lots  were  donah d  by  the  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  Ferry  Co.  The  building  v 
brick  and  24  x  40  feet.     Th  founda- 

tion was  laid  by  James  Ferry,  still  a  resident 
of  Omaha,  and  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  brick  work 
was  done  by  Bovey  &  Irmstrong.  While  the 
church  edifice  was  building  Rev.  Father 
Scahlan  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  arrived  in 
town   and   celebrated  the  second   mass   in   the 


parlor   ol    the    residence    .if    Acting    I 
Cuming,  Nineteenth  and  Do<  When 

it  was  completed  the  new  church  was  ded 
by  the  same  Father  Scanlan,  and  was  named 
St.     Mary's     Church.       To     .\lr-r-      I 
|  ('Conner,   Murphy,  and   Mrs.  Cuming,   wife 
ot   the  acting  governor,  is  due  the 
having  started  the  subscription  list  and  of  hav- 
ing managed  the  construction  of  the  building. 
Father  Scanlan   remained  only  a    few 
after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  was 


Rt    REV   Jam  '  '  !> 

succeeded  by   Father   Kavanaugh,  who  came 

from  Illinois,  but  who  remained  only  three 
months.  In  the  fall  of  1858  bather  Cannon, 
a  Benedictine,  was  installed  as  the  first  regu- 
lar  pastor  of    St.    Mary's.      In   the   latter   part 

of  May,  1859,  Rt.  Rev.  lames  i  I'Gorman  came 
to   i  imaha 

The  new  bishop  found  only  two  clergymen 
in  Nebraska,- charged  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
if  about  300  families  scattered  along  the 
river  counties.  He  was  undecided  for  a  time 
where  to  reside,  and  inducements  of  the  most 

tempting   kind    were   held   out    to   him    by   the 

citizens  to  determine  him  to  decide  in 

of    Omaha.     <  >nc    offer    was    (he    prom: 
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donate  sixty-three  full  city  lots  to  the  church. 
This  offer  the  bishop  declined,  but  finally  he 
decided  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Omaha. 

Father  Cannon  was  succeeded  as  a  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  by  the  Rev.  William  Kelly,  now  of 
Omaha,  who  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the 
church  on  the  25th  of  June,  1859,  and  thus 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to 
be  ordained  on  Nebraska  soil.  Some  of  his 
successors  were  Fathers  Dillon,  Laurence,  Mc- 
Mahon,    Hayes,    Daxacher,    Curtis,    Groene- 


Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell,  D.D. 

baum,  and  Egan.  The  old  church  was  plain 
to  an  extreme,  being  devoid  of  ornamenta- 
tion interiorly  as  well  as  exteriorly.  A  simple 
wooden  cross  on  the  western  gable  indicated 
the  nature  of  its  uses.  After  the  completion 
of  St.  Philomena's  church,  Ninth  and  Harney 
streets,  in  March,  1867,  the  old  church  became 
a  parochial  schoolhouse.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1882,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
memorable  "dump  riot,"  which  excited'Omaha 
for  several  weeks,  and  which  led  to  the  calling 
out  of  the  state  militia  and  a  large  part  of  the 
regular  army,  the  old  church  was  turned  into  a 
barrack  for  the  militia,  and  when  the  trouble 
of  the  riot  had  disappeared  was  taken  posses- 


sion of  by  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  R.  R. 
R.  Co.,  and  shortly  afterward  was  totally  re- 
moved. Thus  disappeared  Omaha's  first 
Catholic  church  edifice. 

In  the  year  of  1901  Omaha  and  South 
Omaha  possessed  fifteen  Catholic  church 
edifices,  ten  parochial  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1,858  pupils,  one  university,  one  hos- 
pital, four  academies  for  young  women,  one 
industrial  and  reform  school  for  fallen  women, 
three  convents,  and  one  monastery.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  city  was  estimated 
to  be  about  18,000. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  the  first  reli- 
gious community  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Omaha.  They  came  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  after  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  by  way 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  arrived  in  the  city  on 
October  21,  1864.  Theirs  is  the  credit  of 
having  started  and  managed  Omaha's  first 
hospital  — ■  St.  Joseph's.  The  Sisters  now  de- 
vote their  time  and  labor  exclusively  to  teach- 
ing in  their  two  academies  and  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  city,  and  to  the  care  of  the 
orphans. 

The  second  religious  community  to  appear  in 
Omaha  were  the  "Poor  Clares,"  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  work  is  chiefly  prayer,  and 
the  practice  of  evangelical  poverty.  They  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  city  August  15,  1878. 
The  next  religious  society  to  arrive  were  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  who,  since  April  17, 
1880,  have  had  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
They  were  followed  August  28,  1881,  by  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  teaching  society 
of  French  origin.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  came  April  4,  1895,  and  have  charge 
of  the  industrial  and  reform  school  for  fallen 
women. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  —  Society  of  Jesus  — 
came  to  Omaha  in  the  year  1878,  and  have  had 
charge  ever  since  of  Creighton  college  and  uni- 
versity. The  Franciscan  Fathers  took  charge 
of  St.  Joseph's  church,  Omaha,  in  the  year 
1895,  and  in  connection  therewith  have  built 
a  large  monastery.  In  the  year  1879,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor, 
the  Irish  Catholic  Colonization  Society  bought 
several  large  tracts  of  land  in  Greeley  county, 
Nebraska.       Since  that  date  Greeley  county 
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has  been  rapidly  settled,  and  at   the  present 
time  there  are  two  large  Catholic  communities 
within   its   limits.      With   very    few   exceptions 
the    Catholics    who    have    settled    in    Gre< 
county  have  prospered  to  a  marked  degree. 

Since  the  year  1894  l  Imaha  has  received  a 
large    number   of    Syrian    Catholii  These 

strange  people,  who  come  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Alt.  Lebanon,  and  who  are  i 
tainly  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  gentiles 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  have  been 
organized  and  now  form  a  congregation  bj 
themselves.  They  have  a  priest  of  their  own. 
a  Syrian,  Rev.  E.  Aboud,  and  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  church 
edifice. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch,  the 
Catholic  church  is  deeply  and  widely  rooted  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska.  Its  progress  has  been  as 
rapid  and  as  marvelous  in  its  way  as  that  of 
the  state  at  large.  The  good  Catholic  earnest- 
ly hopes  and  prays,  of  course,  that  his  church 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  He  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  ha-  helped  to  found 
and  build  up  an  institution  that  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  state  itself  —  a  monument,  more 
durable  than  brass,  of  his  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  life'-  eve 
approaches  and  the  shadow-  begin  to  fall,  he 
derives  sweet  consolation  from  the  fact  thai 
he  has  been  a  strenuous  participant  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  state. 
As  he  is  conscious  of  having  done  everything 
in  his  power  to  do,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
happiness  of  his  posterity  here  and  in  the 
never  ending  hereafter,  he  feel-  prepared  to 
sing  his  "nunc  dimittis"  in  confidence,  and 
leave  to  younger  and  stronger  hands  the  work 
of  making  our  beloved  Nebraska  the  paragon 
amongst  states  of  every  excellence  possible. 

CRETNA  CHURCH 

The  little  village  of  Forest  City  is  located 
on  a  high  plateau  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  Platte  and  Elkhorn  rivcr- 
A  beautiful  valley,  well  watered  and  timbered. 
extends  north  and  south  from  the  village,  and 
it  was  in  this  valley  that  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Sarpy  county  made  their  homi 
Many  of  these  pioneer-  were  Catholics   from 


the  Emerald  Isle  The  Irish  people  are  strong 
adherent-  of  holj  mother  church,  and  the 
tea,  Inn--  ,,t  St.  Patrick  abide  with  them  in 
whatsoever   clime    their   lol    ma  t.     It 

follows,  then,  that  these  earl)  settlers  did  not 
irl)    teachings    received   in   their 
native  land.     'I'he  Catholic  priest  solici- 

for  tin-  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful; 
therefore  the  children  of  St.  Patrick  located  at 
Forest  City  were  not  left  without  tin-  consola- 


Re\     Vnton  Birnbach 

tii. 11-  (if  religion.  The  Catholic  priest,  with 
true  missionary  zeal,  sought  out  these  people 
and  brought  to  them  the  comforts  of  hols 
church.  'I'he  name-  of  the  prie-t-  who  min- 
istered to  the  people  ,,  f  i;on-t  City  are  Fathers 
Cavanaugh,  Cannon.  Dillon,  McMahan.  Dax 
acher,  Kelly-.  Bohne,  Curtis,  Groenebaum, 
Lonergan,  Keenen,  Bernerd,  Martin.  Fmblen, 
and  Wallace  'I'he  five  last  mentioned  were 
resident  patsors,  the  others  paid  onl)  : 
visits.    The  tir-t  church  w  structure, 

built  by  Father  McMahan  in  1859     Th< 

instruction  of  the  church  were 
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donated  and  put  in  place  by  the  members.  John 
Thomas,  Anthony  Thomas,  William  Morrison, 
and  Bernerd  Monahan  did  the  building.  This 
•church  was  used  for  about  ten  years,  and  then 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better  building.  In 
the  summer  of  1869  Father  Lonergan  built  a 
substantial  frame  building  30  x  60  feet  in 
size,  the  membership  at  this  time  being  about 
186  souls.  This  church  was  used  for  twenty- 
six  years  and  became  known  far  and  wide. 
In  those  days  Forest  City  was  fifteen  miles 
from  a  railroad,  and  although  called  a  city  it 
possessed  very  few  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
•city.     Its  buildings  consisted  of  the  church,  a 


was  commenced  on  the  new  St.  Patrick's 
Church  at  Gretna,  and  completed  in  March, 
1895.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  on  April  17, 
1895,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Scannell  of  Omaha, 
and  the  dedication  was  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  ceremonies  were  partici- 
pated in  by  a  large  part  of  the  residents  of 
Sarpy  county.  The  dedication  mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  V.  Wallace.  Rev. 
George  J.  Glauber,  of  St.  Mary  Magdelene 
Church,  Omaha,  was  deacon ;  Rev.  D.  W. 
Moriarty  of  St.  Agnes  Church,  South  Omaha, 
subdeacon;  Rev.  S.  F.  Carroll,  of  St.  Philo- 
mena   Cathedral,   Omaha,   master  of   ceremo- 


St.  Patrick's  Church,  Forest  City  (Gretna) 
Built  in  1869 


schoolhouse,  a  general  store,  and  the  post- 
office*  the  residences  being  extremely  few  in 
number.  In  the  summer  of  1886  the  Burling- 
ton R.  R.  Co.  built  the  Ashland  shortline  from 
Ashland  to  Omaha,  and  the  town  of  Gretna 
was  located  two  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  Forest  City.  The  birth  of  Gretna  marked 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Forest  City.  Shortly 
after  the  town  of  Gretna  was  established  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  pastoral 
residence,  and  for  this  purpose  a  block  of  land 
in  Gretna  was  purchased  by  Father  Wallace, 
the  purchase  price  being  $150.  This  block  is 
on  the  most  commanding  site  in  Gretna,  and 
on  September  1,  1890,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  new  residence.  It  was  completed  in 
January,  1891.  and  Father  Wallace  moved  into 
it  the  following  month.  Mass  continued  to  be 
said  in  the  old  church  at  Forest  City  until 
Easter  Sunday.  1895.     On  May  1,  1894.  work 


nies ;  and  Rev.  J.  E.  English,  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  South  Omaha,  assistant  priest.  Rev. 
M.  J.  Barrett,  of  St.  Francis  Borgia's  Church, 
Blair,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon ;  and 
Rev.  John  Smith,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Omaha,  and  Rev.  J.  Daxacher,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  Omaha,  were  deacons  of  honor. 
After  mass  a  class  of  twenty-six  received  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation.  The  church  and 
house  occupy  the  most  commanding  site  in 
Gretna.  The  church  is  gothic  in  style  and 
cost  $9,000.  The  house  cost  $2,700.  In  1859 
the  membership  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  families.  At  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church  at  Gretna  the 
membership  included  about  sixty  families,  or 
about  300  souls. 

CRFJGHTON    UNIVERSITY 

The  history  of  this  college  may  be  briefly 
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outlined  as  follows:  Mr.  Edward  Creighton, 
after  whom  the  college  is  named,  had  pro- 
posed in  life  to  form  a  free  institution  of 
learning,  but  died  intestate  on  November  5, 
1874,  before  making  provisions  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  project.  Hi-  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lucretia  Creighton,  inheriting  both  his  fortune 
and  his  noble  purpose,  determined  to  carry 
out  her  husband's  wish,  but  did  not  live  to 
behold  its  realization.  Her  death  occurn 
January  23,  1876.  In  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, dated  September  23,  1875,  she  made. 
among  others,  the  following  bequest: 

Item:  1  will  and  bequeath  unto  my  -aid 
executors  the  further  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  lie  by  them  received,  held. 
kept,  invested  and  reinvested  in  like  manner. 
hut  upon  the  trusts  nevertheless  and  to  and 
for  the  uses,  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
expressed  and  declared  of  ami  concerning  i In- 
same,  that  is  to  say,  to  purchase  the  site  tor  a 
school  in  the  city  of  <  »maha,  or  within  .  .  . 
miles  thereof  and  erect  proper  buildings  there- 
on for  a  school  of  the  class  and  grade  of  a 
College,  expending  in  the  purchase  of  said 
site  and  the  building  of  said  buildings,  and  in 
and  about  the  same,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
said  sum  and  to  invest  the  remainder  in 
securities,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  and  maintenance;  and  the  prin- 
cipal shall  be  kept  forever  inviolate.  When 
said  buildings  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy  for 
such  school,  the  said  executor  -hall  convej 
all  of  said  property,  including  -aid  site,  build- 
ing and  securities,  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  Omaha  anil  his  successors  in  office, 
upon  trusts  to  he  aptly  expressed  in  the 
of  conveyance  securing  said  property  to  the 
purposes  aforesaid.  The  said  school  shall  be 
known  as  The  Creighton  College,  and  i-  de- 
signed by  me  as  a  memorial  of  my  late  hus- 
band. I  have  -elected  this  mode  of  testifying 
to  his  virtues  and  my  affection  to  hi-  memory, 
because  such  a  work  was  one  which  he  in  his 
lifetime  proposed  to  himself. 

Aiting  on  this  bequest,  the  executors, 
Messrs.  John  A.  Creighton,  lame-  Creighton. 
and  Merman  Kountze.  purchased  the  pr 
site  and  proceeded  to  erect  what  is  now 
the  main  building.  The  entire  property  and 
securities  were  duly  conveyed  by  the  executors 
to  tli,-  K't.  Rev.  lame-  '  I'Connor,  1 '  1 »  .  bishop 
of  Omaha,  July  1,  1878. 


ler  and  in  put  •   the 

legislature  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  I  Febru- 
ary 27,  1879)  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  universities  under  certain  circumstai 
Rt.   Rev.    lam  nor,   I  >  I  > .  vested  the 

entire  property  and  securities  of  The  Creigh- 
ton College  in  a  corporation,  designatui 
legal    title    of    -aid    corporation    to    be    The 
Hon    University,    and    appointing    five 

member-  of   the  Societ)    <>l"   JeSU  titute 


Ki:v    Ions  V.  WaIXACB 

the  board  of  trustees.      The  Creighton   Uni- 
versity was  thus  incorporated  on  August   14, 

B)  deed  of  tru-t  executed  on  December  4, 

the    Rt.     Rev.    James    <  )'Connor.    D.D., 

ed   all    the   property   and   securities   of 

The  Creighton  College  to  the  .d^vc-mentioned 

corporation,  The  Creighton  University.       B) 

onveyance  the  entire  tru--  from 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  his  su<  •  The 

Creighton   University  and  .  the 

trust  t.i  be  held  and  administered  upon  the 

same  term-  and  conditions  and   for  the  same 

purposes,  for  and  under  which  it  inally 

athed  by  Mr-.  Mary  Lua 
The    position,    thei  f    The    Creighton 
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University  relative  to  The  Creighton  College, 
its  property,  and  securities,  as  derived  from  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Creighton,  is  that  of  trustee 
for  The  Creighton  College. 

The  funds  invested  for  the  support  of  the 
college  had  been  increased  from  the  division 
of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Lucretia  Creighton,  so  that  when  The  Creigh- 
ton University  accepted  the  trust,  the  endow- 


Rev.  Mathew  P.  Dowung,  SJ. 

ment  fund  amounted  to  about  $147,500.  This 
fund,  according  to  the  original  bequest  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  trust,  must  be 
invested  in  securities  in  perpetuity,  the  interest 
alone  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  faculty 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  college.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  million  dollar 
endowments  of  other  universities  and  colleges, 
an  endowment  of  $147,500  must  appear  a  very 
modest  sum.  Even  to  those  experienced  in 
the  management  of  Catholic  colleges,  it  must 
seem  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  build  up  and 
develop  a  free  college  on  a  financial  basis  of 
nothing  more  than  the  annual  interest  of  $147,- 


500.  But  the  Jesuits,  like  most  of  the  teach- 
ing orders  of  the  Catholic  church,  receive  no 
salary  for  their  labor,  and  though  in  this 
particular  instance  they  fully  realized  the 
financial  difficulties,  they  consented  to  face 
them.  In  this,  no  doubt,  they  were  animated 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  restored  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  their  history,  namely,  the  be- 
stowal of  gratuitous  education,  such  as  was 
given  by  their  predecessors  in  the  older  and 
more  fortunate  days  of  the  order,  when  all 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  were  endowed 
and  free  institutions.  The  venture  has  thus 
far  met  with  unexpected  success,  thanks  to 
good  friends,  and  in  particular  to  John  A. 
Creighton  and  his  lamented  wife,  both  of 
whom  generously  seconded  the  noble  purpose 
of  the  original  founders,  and  by  large  benefac- 
tions carried  on  the  good  work  to  a  develop- 
ment which,  without  their  munificence,  would 
have  remained  an  impossibility. 

The  college,  located  on  Twenty-fifth  and 
California  streets,  commands  an  excellent  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The 
grounds  cover  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  with 
the  buildings  of  the  classical  department  of  the 
university  represent  a  value  of  $140,000. 

The  main  building  was  begun  in  1877  and 
completed  in  1878.  It  is  built  of  brick 
trimmed  with  limestone.  ■  There  are  three 
stories  and  a  basement,  with  a  frontage  of  56 
and  depth  of  126  feet.  The  facade  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  110  feet  high.  This 
building  is  at  present  devoted  entirely  to  col- 
lege purposes. 

The  library,  which  had  only  1,000  volumes 
in  1899,  now  contains  about  17,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  works  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  value.     It  is  a  free  library. 

In  1883,  the  scientific  department  of  Creigh- 
ton College  was  established  and  richly  fur- 
nished by  John  A.  Creighton  with  a  complete 
chemical,  physical,  and  astronomical  outfit. 

The  astronomical  observatory  received  its 
full  development  in  1886,  when  the  present 
observatory  was  erected  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  north  of  the  college.  The  cost  of  its  erec- 
tion was  largely  borne  by  John  A.  Creighton 
and  John  A.  McShane. 

In  the  same  year,  1886,  the  gift  of  a  city 
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lot,  valued  at  $15,000,  enabled  the  trustees  to 
secure  by  exchange,  after  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  of  $2,000,  a  much-needed  house  and  lot 
adjoining  the  main  building  on  the  northeast. 

The  college  chapel,  popularly  known  as  St. 
John's  Church.  is  .situated  to  the  southwest  of 
the  main  building,  lacing  California  stn 
The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  Janu  s 
O'Connor,  D.D.,  on  June  17.  1887,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  the  same  prelate  on 
.May  6,  1888.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
English  Gothic.  The  church  is  built  of  War- 
rensburg  sandstone,  and  is  at  present  112  fa  I 
in  length  by  7?  feel  in  width.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, contemplates  a  building  184  feet  long 
with  a  width  at  the  transept  of  138  feet.  John 
A.  Creighton  subscribed  $10,000  towards  the 
erection  of  the  church  ;  the  rest  of  the  requi- 
site funds,  about  $35,000,  came  from  a  sale 
of  propertj  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  in 
their  own  right.  The  main  altar  is  the  gifl 
of  John  A.  McShane;  the  side  altars  were  pre- 
sented by  John  A.  Creighton;  the  organ  was 
donated  by  -Mrs.  John  A.  Schenk. 

The  south  wing  of  the  presenl  college  build- 
ing was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1888,  and  was 
ready  for  occupation  the  following  spring. 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Creighton  contributed 
$13,000  towards  its  erection;  the  rest  of  the 
cost  was  covered  by  the  interest  fund  of  the 
college.  The  wing  is  built  of  brick  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  the  main  building,  and 
has  a  length  of  90  feet  and  a  depth  of  36  feet. 

In  1888,  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  wife 
of  John  A.  Creighton,  bequeathed  to  the 
Creighton  University  some  business  property 
on  Douglas  street  for  the  use  of  the  Creighton 
College,  according  to  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  were  designated  in  the  bequest  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton. 

Among  the  student  societies  for  relig 
culture  are  the  following:  The  Sodality  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Apostleship  of 
Prayer— League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the 
St.  John  Berchmans  Sanctuary  Society.  Other 
societies  are  the  Creighton  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion, the  Creighton  Literary  Society,  the 
Creighton  Dramatic  Circle,  the  Student's  Li- 
brary and  Reading  Room  Association  and  the 
Creighton  University  Athletic  Association. 


.  1 1 1:    j  c >  1 1 

MEDICAJ  •  M. 

In    1892  John   A.   Creighton   signified   his 
willingness  to  tound  the  medical  department 
reighton   University.     To  carry  out   his 
idea,  the  board  of  trustees  held  a  meeting  May 
3,  1892,  and  unanimous!  "lish 

the  "John  A.  Creighton  Medical  I 
department  of  the  university.     This  action  was 
taken   in   virtue  of  an  act  of   the  legislature, 
•ruary   17.    1879,  giving  the  univer- 
sity   authorities    power    to    "erect    within    and 

as  departments  of  said  institution,  school! 

colleges  of  the  art-  .  and  pro 

as  to  them  may  serin  proper."  The  funds 
try  for  maintaining  the  college,  until  it 
was  on  a  paying  basis,  were  guaranteed  by  the 
founder.  Thirty-six  student-,  representing  six 
states,  were  registered  the  first  year;  and  the 
number  kepi  steadil)  increasing  till  the  pn 
time.  It  was  the  first  institution  in  this 
tion  to  require  a  four-yi  •■  in  medicine. 

Tending  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
structure,  the  college  found  a  temporary  home 
at   Twelfth  and   Mason  in  the  old   St. 

Joseph's  Hospital,  which  had  been  vacated  on 
the  completion  of  the  Creighton  Memorial 
Hospital,  at  Tenth  and  Castellar  streets. 

This  magnificent  hospital  was  founded  in 
lsss  by  Mr-.  Sarah  Emily  Creighton,  wl 
queathed  to  the  Franciscan  Sisterhood  $50,000 
toward-  the  construction  of  a  building.  Mr. 
Creighton  took  up  a-  a  labor  of  love  the 
project  initiated  by  his  noble  wife,  and  deter- 
mined  to  make   it   a    worthy   memorial   of   her. 

Besides  donating  the  ground  on  which  the 
edifice  stand-,  he  added  threefold  to  the 
amount  of  the  original  legacy;  insuring  thereby 
instruction  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
hospital  in  the  \\ 

B)    an   arrangement   made   with   tl 
in  charge  of  the  hospital,  through  the 

the  founder  of  the  medic. d  school, 
all  clinical  material  and  advantages  have  from 
the  beginning  beei  I  and  will  continue 

in  perpetuity  to  the  exclus've 
ulty  and  students  of  the  Jol 
iiton  Medical 
Though  the  temporary  quarters  of  th< 

d  all  the   facilitii  1   for 
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practical  teaching,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
something  better  was  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  students.  It  has  long  been  the  cherished 
wish  and  intention  of  John  A.  Creighton  to 
build  a  permanent  home  for  the  department  of 
medicine  and  thus  unite  the  two  institutions, 
the  Creighton  University  and  the  Creighton 
Memorial  Hospital.  Through  his  liberality 
such  a  building  was  completed  and  ready  for 


D.  C.  Bryant 

use  in  October,  1S98.  The  building  is  situated 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Davenport  streets,  where  it  stands  a  monument 
to  its  founder,  an  inspiration  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
building,  furniture,  and  equipment  cost  about 
$70,000,  without  counting  the  value  of  the 
ground.  After  the  completion  of  the  college, 
an  operating  building,  with  a  large  amphi- 
theater, the  only  one  in  the  city,  was  erected  in 
connection  with  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the 
professors  and  students,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  medical  college  building  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Davenport  streets, 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  important  business 


district  of  the  city.  Two  street  car  lines  pass 
in  front  of  the  building,  one  of  which  connects 
directly  with  the  line  running  to  the  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital.  The  college  building  has  a 
basement  and  three  stories,  with  a  central  ex- 
tension, making  that  part  four  stories  in 
height. 

The  ground  surface  covered  is  132  x  66 
feet,  with  an  east  frontage  of  132  feet  and  a 
south  frontage  of  66  feet. 

The  design  of  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
being  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  deals  with  the  basement  as  the 
base,  the  first  story  as  the  pedestal,  the  second 
story  as  the  shaft,  and  the  third  story  as  the 
frieze  of  the  monument,  the  whole  being 
crowned  with  a  cornice,  which  in  turn  is  or- 
namented with  dentals  and  consoles.  From 
the  very  start  the  John  A.  Creighton  Medical 
College  enjoyed  a  high  standing.  The  num- 
ber of  students,  representing  six  or  seven  west- 
ern states,  has  steadily  increased  from  fifty 
until  in  1905  it  had  reached  650.  To  Dr. 
D.  C.  Bryant,  dean  of  Creighton  Medical 
College,  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
marked  success  of  that  institution.  Dr.  Bry- 
ant has  been  ably  seconded  by  such  eminent 
medical  men  of  the  Nebraska  metropolis  as 
Drs.  J.  S.  Foote,  J.  P.  Lord,  W.  O.  Henry. 

South     Platte     Catholicism     and     the 
Lincoln  Diocese 

by  rev.  michael  a.  shine 

That  part  of  Nebraska  lying  south  of  the 
Platte  river,  covering  an  area  of  about  23,844 
square  miles,  was  erected  into  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Lincoln  on  August  2,  1887.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution  of 
this  territory  from  an  unknown  region  in  1493 
into  a  prosperous  diocese  in  1887. 

On  June  25,  1493,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth 
published  a  bull  erecting  "those  lands  and 
islands  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  western  regions  and  the  Oceanic  Sea,  as 
well  as  those  that  may  yet  be  discovered,"  into 
a  vicariate  apostolic,  and  appointing  Rev.  Ber- 
nard Boil,  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans 
in  Spain,  as  vicar  apostolic. 

Nevertheless,  the  authority  of  this  vicar  was 
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disregarded  by  the  bishops  of  Spain,  France, 
and  England,  who  exercised  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  part:,  of  America,  under 
the  control  of  their  governments,  until  after 
the  Declaration*  of  Independence  and  the 
establishment  of  an  American  hierarchy.  Hence 
this  region  of  Nebraska  was  theoretically 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
from  1493  to  1682,  when  it  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  so  remained 
until  1776.  For  the  next  five  years  it  was 
subject  to  the  bishop  of  Havana,  Cuba.  In 
1/81  Rt.  Rev.  Cyril  de  Barcelona  was  conse- 
crated auxiliary  bishop  of  Havana.  He  resid- 
ed in  Xew  Orleans,  and  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Louisiana  Territory  and  the 
Floridas  until  1795.  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bishop  Louis  Penalvert,  who  also  resided 
in  Xew  Orleans  until  1802.  Then  Fran 
ercised  jurisdiction  until  1805,  when  Arch- 
bishop John  Carroll  of  Baltimore  was 
appointed  as  administrator,  his  authority 
ceasing  in  1815.  From  that  time  the  bishop 
of  New  Orleans  ruled  until  1827,  when  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1850,  Rome  established  the  "Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Territory  Last  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." This  vicariate  included  all  territory 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Kansas  to  the  British  possessions.  Rt.  Rev. 
John  B.  Miege,  S.J.,  was  appointed  vicar 
apostolic. 

In  1857  Kansas  was  cut  off,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  was  erected  into  the  vicariate  of 
Nebraska.  This  vicariate  was  gradually 
trimmed  down  until  1885,  when,  comprising 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  the  diocese  of 
Omaha  was  erected.  Two  years  later,  in 
took  place  the  establishment  of  the  present 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  Its  history  is  no  less 
interesting.  If  Coronado's  expedition  entered 
the  present  state  of  Nebraska,  it  must  have 
been  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Lin- 
coln diocese.  However,  the  first  authentic 
records  we  have  of  Catholic  priests  minister- 
ing within  the  present  borders  of  Nebr 
and  of  the  Lincoln  diocese,  are  those  of  the 
Jesuit  Indian  missionaries.  Many  of  the  early 
traders    and    trappers    who    dwelt    in     these 


ins    had   been    bap-  I  .    |,„ti 

being  far  removed  from  churches  and  pi 
they     retained     only     the    name    and     some 
traditions. 

The    l<sn it    Fathers,    Peter   John    I  ><•  Smet 

and   Christian    Hoecken,    \:  !    baptized 

g  the  Indians  living  along  the  Missouri 

river.     Father  De  Smet,  in  a  letter  dated  De- 


\lu  it  \n.  Ai.t.Kv  Shine 

cember  16,  1839,  writes,  ••  \  i\w  ,i.n^  ag0  j 
also  baptized  two  young  «  imahaw's,  from  18 
to  20  years  old.     <  >nc  of  them  was  the  son  of 

Opetanga  (the  great  dog)  Chief  of  bis  tril>e, 

and    nephew    to    the    famous    Blackbird."      In 

Father    De  Smet    accompanied   Captain 

l>ri].s  and   tlu-   American    Fur  Company's  car- 
avan  up  the  .Little    Blue   river,   through   the 
rson,    Thayer.    Nuckolls,    Clay, 

Adams,   and    Kearney   counties,    to   tlu-    Platte 

river,  thence  along  the  south  shore  to  where 

Julesburg,  Colorado,  now  i  tin-  river 

there,  and   proceeded   through    Wyoming  to 

•i      He  saw  Chimney  Rock  on  May  31, 
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1840.    He  returned  in  the  fall  along  the  Mis- 
souri   river    from    Fort   Benton.      He   passed 
through  Nebraska  again  in  1841,  with  Fathers 
Point,  Mengarini,  and  three  lay  brothers.  On 
these  journeys    Father   De  Smet   met   several 
tribes    of    Indians,    but    it    is    not    known,    at 
present,    whether   he   baptized   any    of    them. 
In  1843  the  Jesuit  fathers,  Peter  Devos  and 
Adrian  Hoecken,  passed  over  this  route  and 
were  the  first  white  men  to  discover  and  travel 
over  the  famous  "short  route"  to  Oregon,  for 
which  another  person  has  received  the  credit. 
In     1848    Father    De  Smet    journeyed    on 
horseback  for  ten  days  from  Bellevue  to  the 
mouth    of    the    Niobrara    river,    meeting    the 
Ponca  Indians  there,  to  whom  he  gave  reli- 
gious instruction  and  baptized  their  children. 
He  also  met  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians  return- 
ing with  thirty-two  scalps  of  old  men,  women 
and  children,  taken  in  an  attack  on  the  Oma- 
ha's camp,  while  the  warriors  were  off  hunt- 
ing.    Then,  following  what  is  now  the  north- 
ern boundary,  Father  De  Smet  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  present 
state,  visiting  the  various  tribes,  until  October, 
1848,    instructing    them    and    baptizing    their 
children. 

In  1851  he  was  present  at  the  "Great  Indian 
Council"  held  on  the  plains  at  the  junction  of 
the  Horse  river  and  the  Platte  in  Scotts  Bluff 
county.       There    he    celebrated    mass    in    the 
presence  of  the  United   States   army  officers 
and  about  10,000  Indians  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 14,   1851,  and  the  same  day  he  baptized 
twenty-eight     half-blood     children     and     five 
adults.     During  his  stay  here  he  also  baptized 
239   children    of    the    Ogallalas,    305    of    the 
Arapahos,  253  of  the  Cheyennes,  280  of  the 
Brule  and  Osage   Sioux,   56  in   the  camp  of 
Painted  Bear,  and  56  half-bloods.     Returning 
along  the  Platte  river  he  baptized  five  more 
half-bloods  at  the  trading  houses  at  Robidoux. 
From    Fort    Kearney    he    took    the    southern 
course,    across    the   present    Lincoln    diocese, 
down  the  Little  Blue  river  into  Kansas,  accom- 
panied   by    Major    Fitzpatrick,    U.S.A.,    and 
six  Indian  deputies  on  their  way  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In   1858  Father  De   Smet  passed  over  this 


route  again  as  chaplain  for  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment of  regulars  under  Colonel  Morrison,  on 
their  way  to  subdue  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  Of 
this  journey  Father  De  Smet  says :  "I  had 
frequently  the  consolation  of  celebrating  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  on  each  occasion  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  devoutly  approached  the  Holy  Table." 
He  undoubtedly  said  mass  at  Fort  Kearney, 
and  perhaps  at  Cottonwood  Springs.  At  the 
former  place  he  baptized  208  Pawnee  children, 
and  at  the  Springs  all  the  children  in  thirty 
lodges  of  Ogallalas.  He  returned  by  this  same 
route  shortly  afterwards.  The  remnants  of 
the  once  numerous  tribes  that  formerly  roamed 
over  Nebraska's  prairies  are  still  under  the 
religious  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

Bishop    Miege,    S.J.,    in    his    report    to   the 
"Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Directory"  for 
1854,   says:     "The    Catholic   population   scat- 
tered over  the  vast  extent  of  the  upper  coun- 
try, now  called  Nebraska,  may  not  fall  short 
of  3,000.     It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  visit  the 
Indian    villages,    forts,   and    trading   posts   as 
soon  as  possible."     This  wish  he  partly  carried 
out  the  next  year,  for  he  visited  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  City,  to  look  after  Catholic  affairs 
and  see  what  prospects  there  were   for  new 
missions.     At  Omaha  he  called  on  Governor 
Cuming,  who  told  him  that  "two  lots  had  been 
reserved  for  a  Catholic  church,  and  that  more 
could  be  secured  if  necessary."     "Being  well 
pleased"    (writes   the  bishop),   "with  the  site 
of  Omaha,  I  promised  to  send  there  a  priest 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  meanwhile  I  requested 
Father   Trecy   of    St.    Johns    (now   Jackson) 
opposite  Sioux  City,  to  do  what  he  could  for 
Omaha."     Before  Father  Trecy  could  respond. 
Rev.  Wm.  Emonds,  of  Iowa,  on  one  of  his 
missionary  trips  in  May,  1855,  celebrated  the 
first  mass  in  Omaha,  and  the  Catholics  began 
arrangements    for   the   building  of   a   church. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Scanlan  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  August, 
1856,   and    in    the    following   October   it   was 
placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,  who 
also   attended    Nebraska    City    in    November, 
1856.     He  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Rev.  Jere. 
Trecy,  who  attended  here  for  a  few  months. 
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ami  in  August,  1857,  Rev.  Augustine  Wirth, 
O.S.B.,  the  famous  Benedictine  missionary, 
officiated  in  Omaha  and  Nebraska  Ci 

In  September,  1857,  Rev.  Geo.  II.  Plathe 
of  Iowa  administered  a  few  baptisms.  Rev. 
Augustine  Wirth  attended  here  and  Nebraska 
City  again  in  February  and  March.  1858. 
Then  Rev.  lames  Powers  of  Missouri  came 
here  about  twice  a  month  until  August,  1858 
At  this  time  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Kenny  had  charge 
of  Nebraska  City,    from  at   least    August   to 


imr    Seitz,   <  >.S  l;  .    from    Atchison, 
Kansas,   until   the   sprint;  of    I860,   when    Rev. 

Philip  Vogg,  O.S.B.,  visited  them  from  At- 
chison. In  order  to  serve  better  the  constantly 
increasing  Catholic  population,  father  Vogg, 
in  the  fall  of  1860,  took  up  his  residen 
Nebraska  City,  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  St.  Benedict's  brick  church,  on  Kearney 
Heights,  This  was  the  first  Catholic  brick 
church  erected  in  the  South  Platte  country. 
and  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  state.     The 


St  Benedict's  Church,  Kearney  Heights,  Nebraska  City 
The  first  brick  Catholic  church  erected  si mt li  ci"  tin    Platte  ri\er  iii  Nebraska 


November  30,  1858.  However,  the  Benedic- 
tine Fathers  from  Atchison,  Kansas,  were 
the  first  priests  to  make  regular  and  constant 
visits  to  the  towns  within  the  present  limits  of 
Nebraska. 

In    August.    1858,    Rev.    Francis    Cannon, 
O.S.B.,  a  newly  ordained  Benedictine  | 
took   charge  of   Omaha,   and    from   there   at- 
tended  riattsmouth  and    Nebraska   City   until 
the  arrival  of  Bishop  O'Gorman  in  <  >maha  in 
the  latter  part  of   May.    1859.     Then   1 
moved  to  Nebraska  City  and  attended   P 
mouth.  Rulo,  Brownville,  and  Falls  City  until 
the  end  of  1859,  when  he  was  recalled  to  his 
monaster}-. 

These  missions  were  then  looked  after  by 


i  stone  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  lames  <  ('Gor- 
man, vicar  apostolic  of  Nebraska  territory, 
in  September.  I860.  Father  Vogg  established 
the  mission  of  Dawson's  Mills  in  1861,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  succeeded,  on  July 
Ki.  1861,  by  Rev.  Emmanuel  Ilartig,  O.S.B., 

who  completed  the  church  building  in  Ne- 
braska City,  attended  the  missions  already 
established,   and    founded   new   oiks.     Among 

were   Tecumseh.    Palmyra,   Salt   I 
I  now   Lincoln),  Aspinwall,  Douglas,   Klwood, 
Turkey  Creek  mow  Steinauer),  Auburn,  and 
AragO      As   there   were   no   railroads  here  it) 
those  days,  all  these  journi  made  on 

horseback  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
In  1861   Rev.  Almire  Fourmont,  who 
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stationed  at  Columbus,  made  occasional  visits 
to  Fort  Kearney  and  Cottonwood  Springs,  both 
of  which  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
river.  His  successors,  Rev.  Fathers  Kelly, 
Erlach,  and  Ryan,  also  visited  these  places 
occasionally. 

In  June,  1863,  Father  Fourmont  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rulo,  and  attended  Brownville  and 
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Very  Rev.  Emmanuel  Hartig,  O.S.B. 

Arago  for  about  a  year,  then  he  returned  to 
France. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  Rev.  John  Daxacher  was 
stationed  at  Plattsmouth,  to  attend  the  neigh- 
boring missions,  until  February,  1864,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Omaha.  Rev.  Wm. 
Kelly  succeeded  Father  Fourmont  at  Rulo, 
where  he  erected  a  frame  church.  He  was 
succeeded  in  March,  1867,  by  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Hayes,  and  in  April,  1867,  the  Rev.  Fred 
Uhing  was  made  the  resident  priest  of  Arago. 

In  1868  Rev.  John  Lonergan,  who  resided 
at  Fremont,  crossed  the  Platte  river  and  estab- 
lished missions  at  Sand  Creek  and  Mead  in 
Saunders    county.     In    the   meantime    Father 


llartig,  O.S.B.,  required  the  aid  of  an  assist- 
ant for  his  rapidly  growing  and  increasing 
missions,  and  consequently  Rev.  Pirmine 
Koumley,  O.S.B.,  was  sent  to  him  in  1868. 

After  the  organization  of  the  state  and  the 
selection  of  Lincoln  as  the  capital,  Father 
Hartig  celebrated  the  first  mass  in  the  city 
proper,  in  1867,  at  the  home  of  John  Daly,  a 
blacksmith,  whose  house  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  depot,  Ninth  and 
S  streets. 

In  1867  Governor  David  Butler  donated 
three  lots  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  M 
streets  for  church  purposes,  upon  which  a 
frame  church,  30  x  50  feet,  was  erected  and 
was  attended  by  Father  Hartig  until  August, 
1868.  Then  his  assistant,  Father  Pirmine 
Koumley,  O.S.B.,  came  here  once  a  month 
until  February,  1869,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Michael  Hofmayr,  O.S.B. ,  another 
assistant,  until  September,  1869,  when  he  be- 
came the  first  resident  pastor. 

In  1870  another  parish  for  English-speaking 
Catholics  was  organized  in  Nebraska  City  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  John  McGoldrick. 

In  the  year  1870  the  five  priests  residing 
and  having  charge  of  missions  south  of  the 
Platte  river  were  the  following:  Revs.  Em- 
manuel Hartig,  O.S.B.,  and  John  McGold- 
rick at  Nebraska  City;  Rev. 
mayr,  O.S.B.,  at  Lincoln ; 
Hayes  at  Plattsmouth ;  and 
Majerus  at  Rulo. 

In  1871  Rev.  Wm.  Kelly  had  charge  of  Lin- 
coln, and  as  the  Burlington  railroad  was  build- 
ing rapidly  towards  the  west,  he  followed, 
because  many  members  of  the  "construction 
gangs"  were  Catholics.  During  these  visits 
he  also  established  many  missions  along  the 
route,  as  Crete,  Exeter,  Sutton,  and  Hastings. 
He  also  established  the  mission  of  Seward, 
besides  attending  occasionally  to  Plattsmouth, 
Louisville,  Ashland,  and  Greenwood. 

In  1871,  also,  Rev.  P.  J.  Erlach  took  charge 
of  Rulo  and  missions.  Father  Hayes  was 
succeeded  in  Plattsmouth  in  1872  by  Rev. 
Francis  Bobal,  who,  besides,  had  charge  of 
all  the  Bohemian  missions  in  the  state. 


Michael  Hof- 
Rev.  John  A. 
Rev.    Theodore 
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In  September,  1873,  Rev.  Ferdinand  Lech- 

leitner  was  appointed  to  Crete,  to  attend  all 
territory  west  of  Crete  and  south  of  the  Platte 
river.  Among  the  new  missions  which  lie 
founded  were  Fairfield,  Fairbury,  Red  Cloud. 
Orleans,  Lowell.  Beatrice,  Aurora,  and 
Kenesiu 

In  May.  1874,  Rev.  John  Curtis 
Father  Kelly  as  pastor  of  Lincoln.  On  July 
4.  L874,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  vicariate. 
Bishop  O'Gorman  died  and  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral.  Rev.  Win.  Byrne  was  chosen 
as  administrator  of  the  diocese.  The  follow- 
ing February,  .Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  the 
present  archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
elected  as  vicar  apostolic,  but  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul  this  ap- 
pointment was  canceled  and  he  was  made  co- 
adjutor to  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
meantime  Rev.  Thos.  Bartle,  O.S.B.,  suc- 
ceeded Father  Martig  at  Nebraska  City. 
Father  Bobal  was  transferred  to  Omaha.  Rev. 
John  Jennette  succeeding  him  at  Plattsmouth, 
while  Rev.  John  A.  Hayes  had  charge  of  Falls 
City.  Rt.  Rev.  James  O'Connor  was  conse- 
crated as  vicar  apostolic  in  August,  1876, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Omaha  the  Rev.  Win. 
Byrne  was  transferred  to  Lincoln. 

In   July,    1877,    Rev.   Joseph   Havorka   was 
stationed  at  Linwood  or  Abie,  Butler  county, 
to  take  care  of  the  Bohemians,  while  the  I 
ciscan   Fathers    from  Columbus   looked   after 
the  other  nationalities  in  the  same  county. 

In  September,  1877,  Rev.  P.  F.  McCarthy 
was  appointed  first  resident  pastor  of  Tecum- 
seh,  and  in  November  Rev.  Thos.  Donnelly 
took  charge  of  Exeter  and  the  missions  in 
Fillmore  and  Clay  counties.  In  January, 
Rev.  B.  Kueppenbender  became  resident  priest 
at  St.  Stephens,  with  missions  in  Nuckolls, 
Thayer,  and  Jefferson  counties.  The  follow- 
ing March  Rev.  Ceo.  J.  Glauber  was  sent  to 
Hastings,  and  attended  all  missions  west  and 
south  of  there,  making  his  visits  in  lumber- 
wagons  and  ox-carts.  The  same  year  Rev.  F. 
Smutney  was  appointed  to  Wilber,  for  the 
Bohemians,  and  in  July  Rev.  I'.  X.  (  >'Brien 
occupied  Seward,  having  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions in  Seward.  York,  and  Hamilton 


In    1879    Rev,   C.   J.   Quinn    •  r  at 

Lincoln  and  erected  St.  Theresa's  Church.    He 

Ob)    Rev.   M.   A 
nedy,  and  the  same  year  Rev.   I'.  J.   I 
became  i  l  [ebron. 

In  1881   Re\ .  J.  R.  Fitzgi  nt  to 

Auburn.  Rev.  lames  Simeon  took  char] 
Hastings,  while  Rev.  E.  Hartig,  O.S.B.,  re- 
turned from  Kansas  to  Nebraska  City,  where 
he  still  resides.  In  ls.sZ  Rev.  J.  A.  Fanning 
became  first  resident  pries!  at  <  Orleans,  in 
charge  of  all  the  missions  along  the  Republi- 
can valley.  The  same  year  Rev.  I'.  J.  Boyle 
of  Kearney  attended  Minden  and  a  few  other 
missions  south  of  the  Platte,  while  Rev.  Aug. 
Rausch  had  charge  of  Wymore. 

In    1883    Rev.    J-'..    Rhullier   was   placed 
i'ic  French  congregation  at   Wheatland   mow 

Campbell  I. 

In    1SN5   resident    priests   were   sent   to 
trice.   1  Ma-si.  Friend,  and  Grafton,  while  Rev. 
Thos.  Cullen  took  charge  of  McCook  and  its 
niiss]oiis,   extending    from    <  >xford.    Nebraska. 
to  Denver,  Colorado. 

Such  was  the  rapid  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  church  in  the  South  I  Matte  country 
that  is  was  deemed  advisable  to  erect  it  into 
an  independent  diocese  in  1887.  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Bonacum,  I  >.!>..  tin-  first  and  present 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  bom  near  Thurles, 
County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1S47.  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  at  St. 
Francis,    Milwaukee.    '  rardeau,    Mis- 

souri, ami  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  priest 
in  1N/0  for  the  St    Louis  where  lie 

lalwred  with  great  success,  and  was  conse- 
crated the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln  on  No- 
vember 30,  1887,  at  St.  Louis.     He  tool. 

m  of  his  mber  21,  is*/,  finding 

here  twenty-nine  priests,  twenty-nine  parishes, 

seventy-four  m  ■  bur.  lies. 

icademies    for   young   ladies,   with    [97 

pupils,  two  parochial  schools  with  UN  pupils, 

three  religious  orders  of   women  witll  tv.  ■ 
four  members,  and  a  Catholic   popul 
about  17.000. 

Since   the   arrival   of    the   bishop   tin-   | 
perity  and  prog 
very   remarkable,  in   spite  of   th 
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failures  combined  with  the  great  financial 
depression.  In  1888  the  bishop  built  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pro-cathedral,  organized  a  new 
parish  for  the  German-speaking  Catholics  of 
Lincoln,  and  erected  St.  Theresa's  high  school. 
The  Buckstaff  residence  was  secured  for  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  and  transformed  into  a 
hospital.  In  1893  the  "Bishop's  House,"  a 
beautiful  brick  residence  with  stone  trim- 
mings, was  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  Lincoln, 
and  close  by  a  magnificent  orphanage  is  now 
being  completed.  The  rectors  of  the  cathedral 
have  been  Fathers  Kennedy,  Dunphy,  Walsh, 
Loughran,  Fitzgerald,  Nugen,t,  Roche,  Nu- 
gent, Bradley,  Reade,  and  Michael  A.  Shine, 
the  present  incumbent.  In  1893  the  Francis- 
can Fathers  took  charge  of  the  German 
church,  improved  the  property,  and  have  a 
flourishing  parochial  school. 

In  1893,  also,  St.  John  Nepomuc's  Church 
was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  Cath- 
olics, the  priest  attending  from  Plattsmouth. 

In  March,  1904,  the  "Church  of  Christ" 
property,  at  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  K 
streets,  facing  the  state  capitol,  was  purchased 
for  $14,000.  The  interior  will  be  remodeled 
in  accordance  with  Catholic  architecture,  and 
it  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Epiphany. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict  from  St.  Marys, 
Pennsylvania,  were  the  first  religious  com- 
munity to  reside  south  of  the  Platte  river, 
coming  to  Nebraska  City  in  April,  1865,  and 
opening  an  academy  and  day  school  there, 
which  they  still  conduct.  The  next  order,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  from  Sharon 
Hill,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Lincoln  in  June, 
1883,  where  they  established  an  academy  for 
young  ladies,  which  is  still  flourishing.  The 
third  order,  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  from  Peoria, 
Illinois,  came  to  Crete  in  1887,  where  they  had 
charge  of  the  school  until  1889.  In  1890  they 
established  themselves  permanently  in  York, 
where  they  now  conduct  an  academy  and  a 
hospital.  They  also  have  charge  of  schools  in 
Lincoln,  St.  Stephens,  and  Falls  City.  In  the 
fall  of  1888  the  Dominican  Sisters  from 
Sinsinawa  Mound,  Wisconsin,  opened  a  school 
at  Plattsmouth.     In  1889  the  Franciscan  Sis- 


ters, from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  took  charge  of 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  Lincoln.  The  same 
year  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood,  from 
O'Fallon,  Missouri,  took  charge  of  the  school 
in  Crete.  They  also  conduct  schools  in  Bea- 
trice and  Roseland.  In  1890  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  took  charge  of 
St.  Theresa's  school  in  Lincoln.  The  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  from  St.  Louis,  came  in  1898, 
and  have  charge  of  the  schools  in  Hebron  and 
Lawrence.  The  Sisters  of  Loretto,  who  ar- 
rived from  Loretto,  Kentucky,  in  1899,  cor.duct 
schools  in  David  City  and  Auburn. 

The  statistics  for  1905  show  the  rapid  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  the  Lincoln  diocese 
during  the  past  eighteen  years.  They  are  as 
follows :  Bishop,  1 ;  priests,  64 ;  churches, 
124;  missions,  34;  chapels,  5;  religious 
women,  128 ;  academies,  3 ;  parochial  schools, 
21;  pupils,  1,829;  hospitals,  3;  orphanage,  1; 
families,  6,000;  Catholic  population,  30,000. 

The  foregoing  sketch  gives  a  "birds-eye 
view,"  as  it  were,  of  the  important  part  that 
Catholics  have  taken,  not  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  church,  but  also  in  the  material 
and  moral  progress  of  our  dearly  beloved  state, 
Nebraska. 

Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples) 

by  willis  a.  baldwin 

The  search  for  data  from  which  to  write 
even  a  brief  history  of  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
—  otherwise  known  as  Christian  churches  or 
Disciples  of  Christ,—  in  Nebraska,  has  led  the 
historian  into  many  fields.  The  beginnings  of 
the  work  of  this  religious  body  date  back  to 
the  period  when  men  were  so  busy  subduing 
the  desert  and  building  homes  in  the  face  of 
hardships  and  dangers  that  they  had  little  time 
to  give  to  the  preservation  of  records.  This 
has  made  the  sources  none  too  abundant. 
However,  the  time  is  not  so  remote  but  that 
there  remain  many  of  the  pioneers  who  lent 
their  assistance  in  starting  congregations  that, 
deploring  the  sinful  divisions  afflicting  the 
Body  of  Christ,  should  wear  only  the  name  of 
Christ,  be  governed  by  His  will  as  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  plead  for  the  unity 
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of  all  the  children  of  God  on  the  divine  creed, 
"Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  Christianity, 
its  doctrine,  its  ordinances,  and  its  fruits.  To 
have  in  essentials,  unity  ;  in  opinions,  liberty  ; 
and  in  all  things,  charily. 

The  first  sermon  by  a  Christian  preacher  in 
the  territory  seems  to  have  been  preached  by 
a  man  named  Foster  on  the  south  side  of  the 
North  Platte  river  at  a  point  about  due  north 
of  the  present  town  of  Ogalalla,  on  June  15, 
1845.  This  incidental  sermon  was  som 
in  advance  of  any  recorded  effort  to  do  per- 
manent work.  August  29,  1854,  Richard 
Brown  settled  on  the  town  site  of  Brownville. 
Joel  M.  Wood  came  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  They  organized  the  village  which  was 
named  after  Mr.  Brown,  many  settlers  coming 
from  Holt  county,  Missouri.  Both  nun  were 
staunch  Disciples,  and  Mr.  Wood,  a  preacher 
of  some  ability,  began  to  preach  in  the  grow 
ing  village.  "Father''  John  Mullis  was  asso- 
ciated in  this  work.  In  January.  1855,  the 
church  was  formally  organized,  being  the  first 
regular  church  organization  in  the  territory. 
It  was  not  till  several  years  later  that  an  effort 
was  made  to  build  a  house  of  worship.  This 
house  was  blown  down  in  1866.  which  calamity 
scattered  the  congregation  for  a  time.  It  was 
again  revived  and  a  new  house  built,  which  in 
the  '90s  was  burned.  Again  they  built,  and 
are  now  occupying  their  third  building. 

Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Brown  wire  members  of 
the  first  Territorial  Assembly  which  met  in 
Omaha  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of 
1854-1855.  Mr.  Wood  tool,  occasion  to  preach 
in  that  village  while  there.  Ziba  Brown,  an 
Iowa  preacher,  delivered  one  -  rmon  in  the 
Spring  of  1857.  During  the  winter  of  \ 
1861  Dr.  Israel  Swihart  and  W.  A.  Denton 
held  a  meeting  al  De  Soto,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Omaha,  and  organized  a  small  i  ion, 

which  has  long  since  0  meet. 

In  May.  1860,  Chad.-  IV  Evans  held  a 
meeting  in  the  home  of  Isaac  Wiles  near 
Plattsmouth,  baptizing  Mr-.  Wiles  in  Four 
Mile  cr<  ek.      The  next   year    lain.      I  ran 

of  Glenwood,   Iowa,  pn 
a  month  at  Plattsmouth  and  in  the  Dikenb 


Ihouse,   two   miles   south.      An 
tion  v.  i  d  at  the  -i  hoolhi 

A  systematic  effort  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer  ol  1861,  bj  a  cooperation  of  some  "t  tin- 
churches  in  the  western  counties  in  Iowa,  to 
establish  the  work  firmly  in  the  new  territory. 
Partially  supported  l>>  this  cooperati 
ment.  Charles  1'.  Evans,  David  R.  Dungan, 
and  William  A.  Denton  began  to  preach  in 
ommunities  around  <  Mnaha.  then  a  village 
with  one  brick,  a  few  frame,  and  several  sod 
houses.     They  planted  -mall  congregations  at 


lis  p    Evans 

nelle,     Papillion    Cn  ek,    and     Ireland's 

.  and  preached  at    Bellevue  and  De  Soto 
In  September  of  thai  year  Dungan  and  1'. 
held   a    meeting   in   a    -tore   room   on    Douglas 
street,  in  I  iinaha.      Five  persons  were  b.v,  ; 

and  a  small  organization  effected      When  the 

ration    ceased    in    the     fall    of     1861     the 

infant  churches  were  left  shepherdless,  causing 
them  finally  to  disband. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Connoran,  who  had  continued 
to  preach  at  and  near  Plattsmouth,  held  a  ■ 

,!i    Rock 
Bluffs,  aboiii  six  miles  below  Plattsmouth  on 
the  Missouri  river,     lb-  continued 
for  them  afterward 

In   the    fall   i 

which  five  of  the 
sj\  churches  in  the  ten 
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This  meeting  petitioned  the  American  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  for 
assistance  to  evangelize  the  rapidly  developing 
territory.  In  response  J.  F.  Berry  of  Wash- 
ington, Illinois,  was  sent  out  by  the  general 
board  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  Mr.  Berry  re- 
turned almost  immediately  to  Illinois.  After- 
ward the  board  appointed  D.  R.  Dungan,  who 
had  settled  in  Plattsmouth  and  was  engaged 
in    teaching   school    and   preaching   at    Platts- 


David  Roberts  Duncan 

mouth.  Rock  Bluffs,  and  other  places  without 
remuneration.  Notice  of  his  appointment  as 
missionary  to  Nebraska  arrived  the  last  of 
December,  1864.  He  began  at  once  the  great 
work  that  has  endeared  him  to  thousands  of 
Nebraska  Disciples. 

Mr.  Dungan  pushed  west  as  far  as  Bell's 
Station  on  Salt  creek,  and  in  February,  1865, 
organized  a  church  there  that  afterward  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Greenwood  church. 
He  followed  C.  P.  Evans,  who  had  visited 
Nebraska  City  early  that  year,  finding  many 
Disciples,  and  organized  a  congregation  of 
forty-five  members. 


In  July,  1865,  Robert  C.  Barrow  of  Mis- 
souri was  also  appointed  as  evangelist  to  the 
new  territory,  and  he  became  at  once  a  co- 
laborer  with  Mr.  Dungan.  His  first  work 
was  at  Nemaha  City.  About  these  two  men 
clusters  very  much  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  Nebraska.  To- 
gether they  went  from  place  to  place,  usually 
on  horseback,  preaching  the  gospel  and  estab- 
lishing congregations.  At  times  they  labored 
in  separate  fields.  Schoolhouses,  dwellings, 
barns,  and  groves  were  the  principal  places  of 
meeting.  In  privation  and  often  in  danger 
they  toiled  to  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  on 
these  broad  prairies. 

A  second  cooperation  meeting  was  held  at 
Brownville  in  the  fall  of  1865.  At  this  meet- 
ing Mr.  Dungan  was  persuaded  by  J.  B.  Judd 
of  Pawnee  City  to  return  with  him  to  that 
place.  A  meeting  was  held,  resulting  in  an 
organization.  David  Butler,  afterward  the 
first  governor  of  the  state,  was  converted  and 
baptized  at  this  time. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-1865  G.  R.  Hand  of 
Missouri  held  a  meeting  in  the  Congregational 
church  in  Omaha.  "  For  lack  of  a  meeting- 
place  nothing  permanent  was  done.  Mr.  Dun- 
gan served  as  chaplain  of  the  third  session  of 
the  legislature  after  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
into  the  union  as  a  state,  in  March,  1867.  This 
session  was  held  that  spring.  While  so  serv- 
ing he  raised  funds  and  secured  a  half  lot  on 
Harney  street  between  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth. Alvin  Saunders,  the  last  territorial 
governor,  gave  an  equal  amount  of  ground 
beside  it  and  $800  in  money.  Milan  Hunt  also 
gave  $800,  and  these  with  other  subscriptions 
taken  were  the  beginnings  that  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  This  building 
is  still  standing,  though  now  used  as  a  black- 
smith shop.  This  house  was  dedicated  by  N. 
A.  McConnell  and  the  membership  reorgan- 
ized December  12,  1867.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  Elders,  Milan  Hunt, 
Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  and  Ira  Van  Camp. 
Deacons,  Dr.  S.  D.  Mercer,  Wm.  Stephens, 
and  J.  W.  Rogers.  John  W.  Allen  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  pastor.  During  the 
ministry    of    J.    W.    Ingraham,    which   began  ' 
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in  1878,  the  Harney  street  property  was  sold 
and  a  new  house  erected  on  Twentieth  street 
and  Capitol  avenue.  This  building  was  the 
place  of  worship  of  this  congregation  until 
it  was  wrecked  in  October,  l'H>2,  hv  an  im- 
mense audience  gathered  on  Kurd's  day  during 
the  international  missionary  convention  of  the 
church  which  was  being  held  at  the  coliseum. 
This  convention  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  of  the  great  conventions  of  the 
church.  At  the  communion  service  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Lord's  day  fully  Id, IKK)  jK-ople 
were  present.  The  First  Church  at  <  >maha 
now  meets  at  Nineteenth  and  Farnam  streets. 

In  January,  1X(>9,  1).  R.  Dungan  held  se\ 
eral  services  in  Lincoln.  He  found  twenty- 
seven  persons  who  had  formerly  been  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  on  the  24th  of 
that  month  they  were  legally  organized. 
Michael  Combs  and  Joseph  Robinson  were  the 
first  elders,  and  G.  W.  Aiken  and  J.  II.  Haw- 
kins the  first  deacons.  Lots  were  donated  by 
the  state  on  condition  that  a  house  be  erei 
thereon.  J.  M.  Yearnshaw  settled  in  Lincoln 
in  May  and  was  a  valuable  help  to  the  little 
church.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Crabb's  mill 
on  Salt  creek  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  Park, 
July  3.  Michael  Combs  preached.  Subscrip- 
tions were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  house, 
and  about  $1,000  was  pledged.  The  house, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  K  stro 
was  begun  and  finished  in  time  for  dedication 
on  July  3,  1870.  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
preached  by  J.  M.  yearnshaw. 

D.    R.    Dungan    became    tl  if    the 

church  in  1871,  continuing  for  three  years.  A 
new  house  of  worship  was  built  on  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  and  K  during  the  ministry  of 
Charles  B.  Newnan.  cornerstone  was 

laid  July  3,  1888,  by  Allan  R.  Benton,  the  first 
chancellor  of  the  State  University,  himself  a 
Disciple.     Misfortune  and  debt  caused  the  ' 
of    this    handsome    building    about    ten    yi 
later.      The  congregation  own.  a  valuabli 
and    meeting-house    at     Fourteenth    and     M 
streets. 

The  church  at   Tecumseh  originated   in  a 
meeting  held  by  R    I  -v  in  thi 

of  Mrs.  Mary  B  I  she  was  herself  the 


first  i  This  was  in  Juni  In 

March,   is<>7.   Mr    Barrow   .1L.MM1  visited  the 

and  held  a  meeting  in  the  schoolhi 
A  church  was  organized  on  the  last  d. 

the     month.        Henry     Sutherlin.      lames     M. 
Thompson,  and   S.    I..    F.   Ward   were  the  first 

elders.     A  hoe.  >uilt  in  the  fall  of  1871. 

All    incident    occurring    in    connection    with 
stablishment   of   the  church  at    London. 
Nebraska,  in  February  and   March.  1866,  indi- 
cates the  high  tension  of   feeling   in  the  minds 
Of  the  people,  wrought    by   the   war  jl 


Robert  Clark  Barrow 

Mr.  Harrow  began  a  meeting  in  a  hoii- 
longing  to  the  Methodists,  'lb,-  second  Lord's 
day  evening  he  was  denied  admission  to  the 
on  the  ground  that  while  his  Christian 
standing  was  not  questioned,  be  was  a  "runa- 
wav  rebel  from  Missouri."  Also  that  he  had 
made  •   '"  the   int.  i 

Excitement    ran    high.     Trouble    w. 
l,v   }]r    ];  i   prominent   inem- 

;   ti„-  church  to  write  to  In-  home  in 

d  a  church  was  organized      I 
built.    Tin.  church  has  been  largely 

ring.  Clifton,   \h.n- 
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terey,  and  Larkin  schoolhouse.  These  have 
all  disappeared,  but  the  membership  has 
largely  gone  to  enrich  the  newer  churches 
formed  in  the  railroad  towns. 

Farther  west  a  church  was  established  by 
L.  C.  Bauer  and  Theo.  Johnson  at  what  is 
now  Bower,  January,  1870.  A  Christian  col- 
ony organized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  settled  at 
Hebron  in  1869.  An  Indian  raid  in  this  vicin- 
ity five  years  previous  resulted  in  a  massacre. 


Ira  Van  Camp 

and  several  women  were  made  captives. 
Another  raid  was  made  on  the  new  village, 
but  it  was  repulsed.  L.  J.  Correll,  who  arrived 
there  in  the  fall  of  1869,  went  to  Omaha  and 
prevailed  upon  General  C.  C.  Augur  to  send  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  people. 
Mr.  Correll  began  to  preach  to  soldiers  and 
citizens.  The  first  communion  service  was 
held  in  October,  1869,  and  a  congregation 
organized  the  next  spring.  L.  J.  Correll,  C.  J. 
Rhodes,  and  Jacob  Hendershot  were  chosen 
elders. 

The  first  preaching  by  the  Christian  church 
at  Beatrice  was  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  May,  1868. 
He  baptized  several  persons.     U.  R.  Dungan 


soon  followed  with  a  short  meeting.  In  the 
fall  of  1872  J.  W.  Allen  held  a  meeting  and 
organized  the  congregation.  It  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  churches 
among  the  Disciples  in  the  state. 

In  these  early  days  the  Christian  preachers 
were,  as  they  now  are,  the  strong  and  out- 
spoken opponents  of  the  rum  traffic.  At 
Nemaha  City  a  drunken  rough  attempted  to 
drag  T.  K.  Hanseberry  from  his  place  while 
preaching.  A  mob  organized  to  kill  him,  but 
he  escaped  and  lived  to  help  drive  the  saloons- 
out  of  Salem. 

During  the  two  decades,  1870-1890,  the  work 
of  discipling  Nebraska  progressed  as  rapidly 
as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit.  The 
Nebraska  Christian  Missionary  Convention 
kept  up  a  more  or  less  effective  organization, 
aiding  and  directing  the  work.  Money  was 
scarce,  and  at  a  time  when  thousands  should 
have  been  available,  less  than  hundreds  were 
at  hand.  Outside  funds,  never  more  than  a 
few  hundred  dollars  annually,  ceased  coming 
entirely  for  about  half  the  period.  Some' 
unworthy  men  came  in  as  preachers,  creating 
disaster.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  work 
was  so  pressed  that  churches  were  organized 
and  many  houses  of  worship  built  in  towns 
almost  to  the  western  border  of  the  state. 
These  were  mostly  on  and  south  of  the  Platte 
river. 

The  Nebraska  Christian  Missionary  Society 
was  a  natural  child  of  the  cooperation  meet- 
ings of  the  early  years.  It  has  been  guided 
by  D.  R.  Dungan,  J.  Z.  Briscoe,  J.  A.  Beattie, 
and  others  as  presidents.  R.  C.  Barrow  served 
as  secretary  and  evangelist  for  about  twenty- 
five  years.  The  society  has  aided  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  churches  in  the  state, 
besides  organizing  a  number  that  have  become 
inactive.  In  1863  there  were  six  congrega- 
tions holding  fairly  regular  meetings,  with 
perhaps  300  members,  not  a  single  preacher 
giving  his  entire  time  to  the  ministry.  In 
1906  there  are  196  churches  with  over  19,000 
members,  135  preachers  including  ministerial 
students  that  preach,  and  160  church  build- 
ings. The  society  employs  evangelists  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  weak  congregations  and 
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opening  new  fields.  Annual  conventions  cov- 
ering five  to  six  days  are  held  each  year  Oil 
the  society's  assembly  grounds  at  Bethany,  a 
suburb  of  Lincoln.  These  grounds  have  a  tine 
summer  pavilion  or  tabernacle  and  a  well- 
appointed  dining  hall.  The  last  annual  meet- 
ing enrolled  over  2,000  delegates  and  visit 
No  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  this  assem- 
bly, and  the  subjects  treated  are  largely  mis- 
sionary and  educational.  Z.  O.  Doward  of 
Lincoln  served  his  fifth  consecutive  term 
president  of  the  socity. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis 
is  the  woman's  missionary  society  of  the 
church.  Its  head  offices  are  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  local  organizations  arc  known  as 
auxiliaries  and  number  7?.  with  1.475  mem 
bers.  The  state  organization  was  first 
considered  in  1884,  but  was  not  effected  till 
1886.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Schell,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Alley, 
and  Miss  Nora  Gage  were  among  the  first 
presidents.  The  early  secretaries  were  Mrs. 
N.  B.  Alley,  Mrs.  Eli  Fisher,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Aylsworth.  The  funds  of  this  society  are 
gathered  systematically  and  are  used  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  educational  and  orphan- 
age work,  and  negro  education  and  evangeliza- 
tion. The  state  board  is  supporting  a  family 
of  missionaries  in  Porto  Rico  directly ;  besides 
different  auxiliaries  have  special  mission  work- 
in  different  fields.  The  president  of  this  or- 
ganization is  Mrs.  J.  S.  McCleery  of  Beatrice, 
and  its  secretary  and  organizer  is  Mrs.  Calla 
Scott  Willard  of  Bethany. 

The  history  of  the  educational  work  ui 
taken  by  the  Christian  churches  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  two  principal  institutions:  Fairfield 
College  and  Cotner  University,  the  first  located 
at  Fairfield  and  the  other  in  Bethany  Heights, 
northeast  of  Lincoln. 

In  1878  Worthy  T.  Newcomb  offered  a 
resolution  at  the  state  convetnion  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  college  committee.  Nothing  resulted  Five 
years  later  at  the  convention  R.  C.  Barrow 
introduced  a  like  resolution,  and  Barrow.  New- 
comb,  and  O.  C.  Hubbell  wei 
such  committee.  A  proposition  to  locate  the 
school  at  Fairfield  in  Clay  county  was  accepted. 


and  school  opened  in  September,  1884,  in  a 
temporary  building,  with  C.  W.  Hemry  as 
president,       The    institution    «  1   the 

Fairfield  Normal  and  Collegiate  Instituti 
rolling  26  students  the  first  term      'I 
year  134  students  matriculated  and  in  the  third 
year   137.     Three  com  tudy  were  of- 

fered, -classical.  Biblical,  and  normal.  In  the 
third  year  a  philosophical  course  was  added. 
A  permanent  brick  building  wa  I  situ- 

ated on  a  sightly  eminenc*  the  town, 


Willis  Anson  Baldwin 

with   a   campus   of    twelve   acres.        (  Uving   to 
financial  distress  the  <■  nized 

in   March.    1889  It  w.'is 

ultimately   compelled    to   cl<  rs    for 

lack    of    ;  ndowment,    its    last    annual 

report  to  the  state  conventions  being  made  in 
June.    1897.      Its   alumni   h  out    into 

honorable    places    in    the    world's    work,    and 
many  of  its  graduates  and  undei 
now'  -  :el 

At    tin-    annual    >l 

ommittee 

of  )   '/.   ■ 
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Johnson,  and  W.  W.  West  to  "receive  and 
accept  propositions"  looking  toward  the  incor- 
poration of  a  Christian  university.  This  com- 
mittee accepted  donations  of  land  aggregating 
321  acres,  lying  northeast  of  Lincoln,  and  on 
February  14,  1888,  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Nebraska  Christian  Educational  Board 
were  filed.  The  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  was  begun  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  April,  1890,  and  fully  paid  for.  This 
structure  is  a  handsome  and  entirely  modern 
building  of  Milwaukee  pressed  brick,  and 
overlooks  the  city  of  Lincoln  from  a  beautiful 
campus  of  twenty  acres  well  set  to  trees,  about 
four  miles  northeast  of  the  postofnce.  School 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1889,  in  a  private 
house,  with  William  P.  Aylsworth  as  its  act- 
ing president.  In  1S90  D.  R.  Duncan  was 
called  to  the  presidency  and  served  for  six 
years.  During  this  time  the  financial  distress 
that  came  upon  the  country,  crushing  banks 
and  business  interests  of  all  kinds,  met  the 
young  institution  in  its  first  year  and  well- 
nigh  ended  its  career.  Its  assets,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  business  world,  shrank  in 
value,  and  notes  accepted  for  the  deferred 
payment  on  lots  sold,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  construct  and  fit  out  the  build- 
ing, were  defaulted  in  large  amounts  and 
came  back  for  payment.  The  lots  had  so 
shrunk  in  value  that  in  many  instances  not 
one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price  could  be  real- 
ized on  them.  A  mortgage  on  the  building, 
campus,  and  dormitory  was  given  for  funds 
to  meet  these  demands.  Times  grew  worse. 
Men  were  failing  in  business  everywhere. 
Courage  and  confidence  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  It  came  to  be  practically  every  man  for 
himself.  The  mortgage  was  foreclosed  and 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
for  the  creditors.  But  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
verse conditions  the  school  never  failed  to 
hold  full  year's  sessions.  In  1896  Mr.  Dungan 
resigned  and  W.  P.  Aylsworth  was  chosen  as 
chancellor.  John  W.  Hilton,  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  was  called  to  be  its  financial  agent 
in  1898  and  sent  into  the  field  to  raise  a  fund 
to  redeem  the  property.  After  two  years  of 
labor  and  through  the  great  generosity  of  the 


creditors  in  scaling  down  the  original  debt 
very  largely,  the  university  building,  campus, 
and  dormitory  were  deeded  to  the  "Nebraska 
Christian  University,"  an  incorporation  formed 
February  11,  1901,  and  representing  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Nebraska,  thus  securing 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  state  this  handsome 
property,  valued  at  over  $137,000. 

The  university  has  two  colleges,  liberal  arts 
and  medicine.  It  has  also  an  academy,  nor- 
mal school,  business  school,  school  of  elo- 
quence, school  of  music,  and  school  of  art. 
The  college  of  liberal  arts  offers  four  courses : 
Classical,  sacred  literature,  philosophical,  and 
normal  philosophical. 

The  medical  college  is  situated  in  the  city 
of  Lincoln  and  is  known  as  Lincoln  Medical 
College.  This  school  was  opened  September 
15,  1890,  in  the  university  building,  with  Dr. 
W.  S.  Latta  as  dean.  It  has  a  four-years 
course  and  confers  the  degree  of  M.D.,  its 
diplomas  being  recognized  by  state  boards  of 
-health.     Dr.  W.  N.  Ramey  is  the  president. 

William  P.  Aylsworth,  LL.D.,  is  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  and  James  A.  Beattie, 
LL.D.,  is  vice  chancellor.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  growing  steadily  and  its  influence  is 
widespread.  Its  alumni  may  be  found  in 
prominent  fields  of  labor  in  business,  educa- 
tion, and  religion.  Some  of  its  graduates  are 
in  foreign  fields  as  missionaries. 

A  ministerial  association  is  maintained  by 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  whose  president  is 
R.  A.  Schell  of  Hastings.  It  conducts  an 
annual  institute  of  two  weeks,  in  which  daily 
lectures  are  given  by  prominent  religious 
teachers  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  intensely  evangelistic  spirit  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  makes  it  difficult  to  secure 
enough  capable  preachers  to  care  for  the  con- 
gregations as  they  are  organized,  which  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  organization  of  new 
congregations.  Yet  the  steady  growth  of  the 
churches  in  the  state  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  membership  in  the  United  States, 
which  now  number  over  1,200,000.  Nebraska 
Disciples  support  all  the  missionary,  educa- 
tional, and  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
brotherhood.     It   is   the  purpose  and  aim  of 
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the  ministry  to  make  the  churches  more  and 
more  efficient  in  producing  the  best  da 
Christians,  thereby  doing  a  large  part  toward 
raising   the    standard    of    citizenship    in    the 

state. 
In  addition  10  the  foregoing  account  of  the 

history  of  the  Christian  Church  I  Discipli 
Nebraska  it  is  fittingly  spoken  of  as  having 
three  phases.  The  first  of  these  phases  is  the 
history  of  the  pioneer  days  and  conditions. 
These  efforts,  as  pioneer  efforts  of  even-  kind 
must  be,  were  largely  individual.  A  man  of 
conviction  and  energy,  or  women  of  zeal  and 
■devotion,  in  this  place  or  that,  inspired  by  a 
love  of  mankind  and  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  directed  his  best 
thought  and  efforts  to  the  religious  advan- 
tage of  the  community  and  for  the  good  of 
the  people  within  the  circle  of  his  influence. 
By  such  agencies  foundations  were  laid  and 
in  many  cases  a  vast  amount  of  good  was 
•done.  It  was  a  time  of  seed-sowing  by  indi- 
vidual men  and  women.  They  went  out  one 
by  one  to  sow  the  seed  in  anticipation  of  a 
rich  harvest  when  an  effort  could  be  made  1>; 
many  uniting  their  means  and  strength  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  things. 

The  second  stage  of  this  work  in  Nebi 
was  cooperative  to  the  end  that  the  work  of 
the  individual  man  or  woman  might  not  be 
in   vain  but   rather   that    it    might   take   on   a 
larger  and  more  productive   form.     This  was 
seen  when  the  people  in  different  places  be- 
gan to  ask  the  help  of  the  general  missi 
society    and    when    the   people    of    one    com- 
munity began  to  plan  with  those  of  ano 
to  help  the  people  of  a  third  place.     Out  of 
this    came    the    state    missionary   society,    the 
state    Sunday   school   organization,   the   state 
ministerial    association,    the    Young    People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Women's 
Missionary  Society  and  all  the  other  agi 
of  Christian   enterprise.      In    nearly   all 
these  organizations,  in  the  beginning,  had  but 
.one  or  two  specific  thin  As  time  went 

on  and  many  parts  of  the  state  were  occupied 
the  needs  became  more  pronounced  and 
much  increased  in  number.   New 
and    the    need     for    united    ei  came 


more  and  more  apparent. 

of  tlie  work  I  hiring  the 

last  thirty  or  fi 
tell   where  tin 

phase    ended    and  .e    form 

shape.     Tlie    two    have    really  d    to- 

gether during  all   these  year-.      Like  all  other 
things  of  the  kind  that  which  is  today  ha 
a  growth    from  the  seed   which  t   into 

the  soil  yesterday. 
The  general  policy  of   the  church  in   the 

during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ha-  worked  itself  out  along  three  related  but 
distinct  lines: 

i  1  l    A  continuation  of  the  work  of  ev.r 
ists    to    the    end    that     the    gospel     might    he 
hed  in  new  places  and.  also,  to  aid  weak 
churches    to    proclaim    the    riches    in    Christ. 
The  special  mi  peration  of  tlie 

churches  in  this  regard  has  been  and  is  now 
to  aid  the  weak  churches  to  ^row  into  self- 
sustaining  and  self-supported  churches. 

I  _'  i  To  help  support  ministers  in  regular 
church  work  in  important  places  to  the  end 
that  religious  information  may  l>e  carried  to 
many  and  that  the  churches  at  such  places 
may  become  self-supporting. 

i  3  i    To    widen,   and    at    the    same    time   to 
centralize   the   work    of   the    whole   church   in 
the   state,  the  district   missionary  societies  are 
1  with  the  state  organization.     Thus  far 
in  the  development  and  in  the  practical  results 
tlie  cooperation  seems  to  he  a  distinct  advan- 
tage.    The  principle  is  carried  to  the  extent  of 
making   the   officers    of    the    different    district 
associations  officers   of    the    state   missionary 
society.       Tiie  officers  of  the  missionary  year 
1919  besides  the  officers  of  the  districts 
.irk  Obei  I  ,incoln,  president  and 

William  Oschger  of  Bethai  i   tary. 

In  June.  1911,  I 'r.  W.  1'.  Aylsworth  r< 
ed  the  office  of  chancellor  i  r  Univer- 

sity. He  retained  his  position  as  head  of  the 
departmei  ture,  which  he  has 

held  since  the  opening  of  the  institution 

nrollment  of  students  in  i 
William  I  Indiana. 

!    to    till    the  In    1916    Mr. 

rick- 
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son  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Erickson  held 
the  office  only  one  year.  Upon  his  resigna- 
tion Andrew  D.  Harmon  of  Wisconsin  was 
selected  to  fill  the  office.  He  is  at  this  time 
(1919)  president  of  the  college. 

Presbyterian    Church  —  Hastings   Col- 
lege— -Omaha  Seminary 

by  rev.  james  d.  kerr,  d.d. 

The  first  Christian  work  done  in  Nebraska 
by  the  Presbyterian  church  was  in  hehalf  of 
the   Omaha  and   Pawnee   Indians,   and   ante- 


Rev.  Henry  M.  Gii/tnEr,  D.D. 

dates  by  twenty-one  years  the  beginning  of 
things  among  the  English-speaking  population. 
The  Rev.  John  Dunbar  began  work  among 
the  Omahas  at  Bellevue  in  1834,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Kinney  among  the  Pawnees  in  1846. 
The  Rev.  William  Hamilton  entered  upon 
his  life  service  of  consecration  to'  the  welfare 
of  the  Omahas  in  1853,  and  continued  with 
quiet,  patient,  steadfast  fiedelity  for  about 
fifty-four  years,  to  the  end  of  his  long  and 
useful  life. 

In  1855  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Giltner  crossed 
the  Missouri  river  with  his  bride  at  Nebraska 
City,  and  immediately  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  English  Presbyterian  church 
in  Nebraska,  to  be  followed  as  the  years  have 
passed  by  about  450  other  missionaries  and 
pastors  who  have  joined  hands   with  him  in 


extending  this  branch  of  the  church  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state. - 

The  first  churches  were  connected  with  those 
in  southwestern  Iowa,  and  in  presbyteries 
known  as  Council  Bluffs,  organized  in  1856  -r 
Omaha,  organized  in  1858;  Missouri  River, 
organized  in  1862;  and  Omaha,  new  school,, 
organized  in   1867. 

After  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  new  school 
assemblies  in  1870,  the  presbyteries  of  Mis- 
souri River,  old  school,  and  Omaha,  new 
school,  were  united,  July  15,  1870,  under  the 
name  of  Missouri  River.  The  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  presbytery  included  the  entire 
state  of  Nebraska,  together  with  Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Utah.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Iowa  South,  October,  1872,  the 
presbytery  was  divided  into  the  three  presby- 
teries of  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and  Ne- 
braska City,  the  presbytery  of  Omaha  includ- 
ing all  the  territory  north  of  the  Platte  river, 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Platte  river.  In  1873 
the  Presbytery  of  Kearney  was  constituted, 
including  all  the  territory  west  of  the  east 
line  of  Nuckolls,  Clay,  Hamilton,  Boone,  and 
Antelope  counties.  These  three  presbyteries 
requested  the  general  assembly  of  1874  to 
separate  them  from  the  Synod  of  Iowa  South, 
and  erect  them  into  the  Synod  of  Nebraska, 
which  request  was  granted ;  and  the  presby- 
teries met  by  their  representatives  in  the  First 
Church  of  Nebraska  City  the  first  Thursday 
in  October,  1874.  This  session  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  convener,  the  Venerable 
Rev.  Naham  Gould  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Kearney.  There  were  thirty-one  ministers 
and  sixty-one  churches  on  the  rolls  of  the 
three  presbyteries  at  that  time.  Of  this  num- 
ber thirteen  ministers  were  present,  and  six 
churches  were  represented  by  elders  at  this 
first  meeting.  The  Rev.  John-  T.  Baird  was 
chosen  moderator  and  also  stated  clerk  and 
treasurer,  the  latter  office  being  held  by  him 
continuously  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  thir- 
teen ministers  present  at  the  meeting  and  of 
the  thirty-one  constituting  the  clerical  portion 
of  the  synod  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
only  two  remain  in  connection  with  the  synod. 
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J.  T.  Baird,  D.D.,  and  J.  D.  Kerr.  The  first 
pioneer,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Giltner,  D.D., 
has  lived  to  see  the  stale  of  his  choii 
the  church  of  his  love  grow  to  their  present 
large  dimensions  and  promising  outlook.  For 
more  than  forty-seven  years  he  has  lived  the 
life  of  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  state  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  church;  and  just  now. 
while  this  paper  is  being  written,  he,  "having 
served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God"  so 
long  and  well,  has  fallen  asleep.  April  7.  1' 
at  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-five  years, 
three   mouths,  and  eight  days. 

Thus  began  the  organized  life  of  the  Synod 
of  Nebraska,  small  in  outward  appearance. 
not  boasting  great  things,  yet  not  without 
cheering  hopes  for  coming  years.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  worldly  estate  was  not 
flattering,  for  most  of  them  were  only  he- 
ginning  to  lay  foundations  for  future  homes; 
while  in  that  very  year  they  were  visited  with 
a  drouth  which  largely  diminished  their  ex- 
pected harvests ;  and  what  they  did  raise 
was  devastated  1>>  the  hordes  of  grasshoppers 
which  swept  over  the  state  like  an  invading 
army. 

In  1872  the  Rev.  Nelson  C.  Robertson  was 
appointed  by  the  board  of  home  missio 
under  the  title  of  synodical  missionary,  to 
superintend  the  mission  work  of  the  State, 
including  the  gathering  and  organizing  of 
churches,  and  securing  pa-tor-  and  mission- 
aries for  the  ever-iii'  demands  of  the 
fields.  He  continued  in  this  office,  doing 
faithful  and  efficient  work,  till  his  lamented 
death  in   1876. 

But   the  growth  of  existing  churches  and 
the  organization   of   new   ones   was   seriously 
impeded  by  drouth  and  the  r 
hopper-  from  1874  to  1876.   And  when  his 
cessor.  the  Rev.  lame-  1).  Kerr,  came 
fice,  July  1,  1876,  he  found  but  little  opportuni- 
ty to  do  more  than  care  as  best  he  could  for  the 
churches  that  were  having  a  hard  sti 
maintain    iil 

The  tide   of    immigration   which   had 
increasing    rapidly 
checked,  almost   to  the 
the    tii!  our    impoverishi 


i  throughout  our  eastern  •  that 

there  was  almost  no  opportunit)   tor  the  . 
ering  in  of  members  and  the 

But     in     ih.  the     tide 

began    to   turn   in   our    favi  that    when 

in  that  year  the  R  Little  I 

nodical  missionary  he  found  the 
people  pouring  into  Nebraska  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  a  field  of  activity  and  usefulness 


Rev    [ohn 


Baird,  I'll 


opening  before  him  sufficient  to  stimuli 
the  utmost  exertion  in  the  effort  to  supply  the 
immigrants  with  the  mi  e  and  the 

tuted  church. 

This  was  th<  of  most  rapid  j,''""1'1 

in  the  number  <>f  churches  organized,  being 
nearly  HX)  during  the  five  years  of  h 
while  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  most  en- 
coura  by   the    folk 

word-   with  which   Mr.   Little  closed  his 
annual  report  to  the  synod  : 
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tion,  families  of  large  means  that  come  to  stay, 
the  young,  the  energetic,  the  enterprising  from 
the  older  states,  an  American  and  Protestant 
element  largely,  with  a  vigorous  sprinkling 
of  foreign  nationalities.  There  is  activity  in 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  state,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroads,  in  the  founding  of  new 
towns,  in  the  opening  of  farms,  in  the  intro- 
duction and  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. There  is  the  hum,  the  stir,  the  push 
of  an  intense  activity  on  every  hand.  Why 
should  not  the  church  of  Christ  be  correspond- 
ingly  active? 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Crissman  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  synodical  missionary  in  1883, 
and  served  the  synod  three  years  in  this 
capacity,  during  which  time  the  names  of 
forty-two  new  churches  were  added  to  the 
roster  of  the  presbyteries. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  D.D.,  was 
elected  synodical  missionary  in  1886,  and  has 
continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  present  time.  The  total  number 
of  churches  organized  during  the  years  of  his 
incumbency  is  148.  In  one  year  only,  1895, 
were  theie  no  additions  to  the  roll  of  churches ; 
and  this  was  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that 
the  board  of  home  missions  was  compelled, 
by  its  straitened  financial  condition,  to  for- 
bid any  enlargement  of  the  work.  But  while 
the  superintendents  of  mission  work  have 
given  their  time  and  strength  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  pastors  all  over  the  state  have 
gone  outside  the  bounds  of  their  own  parishes 
to  look  up  the  scattered  sheep,  and  gather  them 
together,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  for- 
mation of  churches.  Not  afraid  of  extra  toil, 
they  have  cooperated  in  the  labor  of  seeking 
out  and  shepherding  the  hidden  ones  of  God's 
flock,  and  so  making  possible  the  more  rapid 
and  extensive  ingathering  to  the  fold  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel. 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  pastoral  mission 
service  there  has  also  been  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  a  class 
of  workmen  known  as  pastors-at-large.  Their 
special  work  is  to  care  for  the  smaller  and 
feebler  vacant  churches  in  each  presbyter}' ; 
visiting  them,  preaching  and  administering 
the  sacraments,  and  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  make  up   for  the  lack  of  regular  pastoral 


services.  For  the  last  ten  years  this  work 
has  been  carried  forward  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  churches  directly  affected,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  following  words  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Sexton : 

In  bringing  the  message  of  grace  to  our 
feeble  churches,  and  thus  keeping  them  alive, 
the  self  denying  efforts  of  these  brothers  can 
not  be  too  highly  esteemed,  nor  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Without  their  timely  aid  in  the 
general  work  of  the  church  many  of  our  feeble 
churches  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Another  group  of  laborers  employed  by  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  development  of 
her  life  is  that  of  Sunday  school  missionaries, 
who  give  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  Sunday  schools 
in  communities  which  are  for  the  most  part 
without  churches  and  destitute  of  all  religious 
privileges.  These  men  canvass  such  districts, 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  people  and  their 
public  schools,  appealing  to  the  parents  in 
behalf  of  their  children,  awakening  their 
interest  toward  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of 
life,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  their  school- 
houses  or  their  homes  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  organizing  them  into  schools  with  such 
local  help  as  they  can  secure  for  officers  and 
teachers,  and  supply  them  with  religious  lit- 
erature which  is  provided  by  the  board  of 
publication  and  Sunday  school  work  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  many  cases  these  little  schools  offer 
the  only  opportunities  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  communities  where  they  are  estab- 
lished ;  and  they  become  centers  of  moral  and 
spiritual  blessing,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  And  one  evidence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
thirty- four  churches  in  this  state  have  been 
organized  as  the  direct  fruits  of  these  mis- 
sion schools.  The  leader  in  this  interesting 
and  hopeful  field  of  Christian  effort  is  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Currens,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  the  superintendent  of  the  work,  and 
whose  name  deserves  honorable  mention  in 
this  connection.  With  a  zeal  that  has  never 
waned,  and  a  patience  that  has  never  flagged, 
he  has  traveled  all  over  the  state  through  sum- 
mer's heat  and  winter's  cold,  directing  the 
work   of   those   under  his   care,   and   himself 
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seeking  out  destitute  regions,  planting  schools 
and  encouraging  local  officers  and  teachers  in 
their  humble  efforts  to  instruct  the  children 

and  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God. 

The  three  presbyteries  with  which  the  synod 
began  her  organized  life  in  1874  have  multi- 
plied into  six  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  The 
presbytery  of  Kearney  was  divided  into  two 
presbyteries  in  the  year  1881  ;  that  part  lying 
north  of  the  Platte  river  retaining  the  name; 
and   the   territory  south  of   the    Platte   being 


and  financial  depression,  till  the 
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The   Presbyterian   church   has   always   and 
everywhere  been  the  friend  and  advocate  of 

Igh     and     liberal     Christian     education. 

Many  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  have  been  founded  and 
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called  the  Presbytery  of  Hastings.  But  this 
division  did  not  long  suffice  the  growing  needs 
of  our  Presbyterian  household.  The  territory 
occupied  by  the  presbyteries  of  Omaha  and 
Kearney  was  too  large  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  its  members,  and  as  mini 
and  churches  multiplied  it  was  decided  to  re- 
adjust presbyterial  lines,  and  add  still  an- 
other name  to  the  synodical  roll.  This  change 
was  ordered  at  the  meeting  of  synod  in 
and  the  n< 

upon  the  birth-roster  of  her  children  that 
euphonious   and   beautiful   of   all   her    family 
■  s,  Niobrara. 
And    still    tl 
churcli 

arie-  heed  ian  cry,  d 
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maintained  by  this  branch  of  the  church.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  learning  without  moral 
character  is  only  a  larger  equipment  i'"r  evil, 
and  that  good  education  and  true  religion  must 
join  hand  ire  the  best  citizenship,  this 

church  has  i  ver  been  diligent  according  I 
ability    to   provide   Christian    schools   of   all 
grades  for  her  children  and  youth. 
This  governing  principle  was  clearly  n 
by  the  men  who  laid  the  loin. 
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was  firmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
only  waited  the  opportune  time  for  its  prac- 
tical development.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
of  growth  in  churches  and  financial  resources 
it  was  believed  that  a  beginning  might  be 
made;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1880,  it  was  determined  to  open  such 
a  school  at  Bellevue. 

The  location  was  decided  by  the  generous 
offer  of  Henry  T.  Clarke,  then  of  Bellevue, 
now  of  Omaha,  to  give  264  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining Bellevue,  and  to  erect  a  building  on  the 
summit   of    Elk    Hill,   which   he   subsequently 


Dr.  Kerr,  the  vice-president,  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Stevenson,  D.D.,  became  acting  president  until 
the  election  of  the  present  president,  Guy  W. 
Wadsworth,  D.D.,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
September  1,  1905. 

The  location  of  the  college  is  "beautiful  for 
situation,"  commanding  an  extended  view  of 
river  and  bluffs,  hills  and  plateau,  such  as 
can  rarely  be  seen  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
To  the  one  building  which  crowned  the  hill 
when  Dr.  Kerr  began  his  work  there  have 
been  added  five  others,  used  for  president's 
house  and  dormitories,  and  all   well  adapted 


Bellevue  College 


did  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  The  college  was 
opened  for  students  in  the  fall  of  1883  with 
two  professors  and  sixteen  students.  The 
Rev.  William  W.  Harsha,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  be- 
came the  first  president,  taking  charge  in  1884, 
and  continuing  till  June,  1888.  Rev.  Francis 
S.  Blayney,  Ph.D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Harsha  and 
served  one  year. 

Rev.  David  R.  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  was  then 
chosen  president,  and  continued  in  this  ca- 
pacity from  January  2,  1890,  to  June,  1904, 
when  he  resigned.  During  all  these  years 
Dr.  Kerr  carried  a  load  of  anxious  responsi- 
bility which  would  have  crushed  a  less  coura- 
geous and  determined  spirit ;  and  to  him  chiefly 
are  the  college  ami  its  friends  indebted  for 
the  steady  enlargment  of  its  plant  and  work 
in    all    directions.      After   the    resignation    of 


to  the  purposes  of  their  erection.  The  library 
contains  4,500  books  and  3,000  pamphlets ; 
and  110  papers,  magazines,  and  other  period- 
icals are  regularly  received.  The  laboratories 
are  well  equipped  for  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment. Athletic  fields  and  gymnasium  provide 
ample  accommodations  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion. The  Bible  is  taught  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically, and  is  fundamental  in  the  whole 
course  of  instruction.  Young  men's  and  young 
women's  Christian  associations  and  literary  so- 
cieties are  maintained.  It  is  the  constant  aim 
of  the  faculty  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  in- 
struction and  scholarship  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cultivate  and  develop  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual side  of  the  student  life.  The  attendance 
has  steadily  increased  till  the  present  year, 
which  shows  an  enrollment  of  180.     The  ma- 
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terial    resources,    including 
library,  apparatu  about  $120,000. 

But  the  people  of  Hastings,  who  had  taken 
the  initiative  in  this  matter  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  synod,  felt  that  they  must  have  an 
institution  of  their  own,  being  so  far  distant 
from  Bellevue,  and  having  so  large  a  terril 
that  would  naturally  be  tributary  to  them. 
Hence  the  Presbytery  of  Kearney,  covering 
at  that  time  all  the  western  portion  of  the 
state  on  September  2,  1881,  took  steps  toward 
organizing  a  presbyterial  academy  at  I  la- 
tinos. At  the  next  meeting  of  the  synod  this 
action  was  approved,  and  the  coming  institu- 
tion commended  lo  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  churches. 

The  ins!  board  of  trusteees  incorporated  the 
institution  as  Hastings  College,  May  10.  1882, 
and  secured  an  initial  subscription  of  $10,000. 
The  educational  work  began  September  13, 
1882,  and  has  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  students 
who  have  graduated  is  eighty-four,  while 
hundreds  of  others  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  partial  course. 

Two  college  buildings  have  been  erected: 
McCormick  1  tall  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000, 
and  Ringland  1  tall  in  1884,  at  a  cosl  of  $20,000. 
These  buildings  stand  in  a  beautiful  campus 
of  twenty-three  acres;  and  there  is  additional 
equipment  in  lands  and  money  to  the  amount 
of  $18,000.  and  a  library  of  3,500  volumes. 
The  president  is  the  Rev.  I-'..  Van  Dyke  Wight, 
who  is  giving  mosl  faithful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice to  the  institution.  The  college  occupii 
very  advantageous  po  als  with 

hope  and  confidence  to  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port  of  all  friends  of  higher  Christian  educa- 
tion 

With  the  growth  ilation  ami  the  in- 
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about  lie  subject,  and  d 
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lishment  of  such  an  institution.  A  board  of 
director-  was  chosen,  who.  meeting  in  April, 
1891,  adopted  a  constitution,  and  determined 
to  open  the  seminary  in  i  iniali a.  September, 
1891.  A  faculty  was  chosen,  and  their  . 
reported  to  th  i    i  assembly,  May,  1891. 

Nine  classes  have  graduated,  including  sixty- 
seven    Students,   and   about    foi  have 
taken  partial  courses.     A  beautiful  and  com- 
modious building  was  erected   in    l''*»J  on   .: 
large  plot   of  ground  in  a  desirable   la 
with  ample  room  for  professors'  houses 
other-  as  needed.      \   good  librarj 
volumes  is  now  on  hand,  while  a  total  proper- 
ty, worth  about  $100,000,  represents  thi 
curaul;              ■   the  past   twelve  years.     The 
president  of  this  institution  is  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew  B.  l.owrie.  D.D.,  who.  by  his 
devotion  to  the  work,  ha-  been  chiefly  instru- 
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rd  permanent  endowment. 
Thus  has  the    Presbyterian  church   in    Ne- 
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opment  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
realized.  The  latest  reports  from  the  six 
presbyteries.  April  1,  1903,  show  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  161  ministers,  223  churches,  and 
17,753  members.  The  Sunday  school  enrol- 
ment is  21,334. 

During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1903,  the 
churches  of  the  state  gave  through  the  eight 
boards  of  the  church  and  miscellaneous  benev- 
olences the  sum  of  $31,950,  and  for  local  self 
support  $175,766,  making  a  total  for  all 
Christian  purposes  of  $207,716. 

A  paper  of  this  character  would  be  incom- 
plete which  failed  to  recognize  the  faithful 
and  efficient  help  given  by  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  churches  in  their  different 
relations  and  responsibilities.  The  ruling 
elders  in  the  Presbyterian  church  are  a  body 
of  men  chosen  by  the  members  to  lead  and 
direct  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  each  church; 
and  together  with  the  pastor  constitute  the 
session  of  the  church.  They  are  chosen  for 
a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  as  each  church 
may  determine. 

The  Nebraska  churches  have  been  favored 
with  many  good  and  faithful  men  in  this  hon- 
orable position ;  men  who  have  reflected  credit 
upon  themselves  and  their  office,  and  whose 
names  might  well  be  recorded  in  this  paper 
did  space  permit.  The  senior  elder  in  this 
goodly  company  is  Mr.  William  Buchanan  of 
the  Nebraska  City  church,  who  was  ordained 
in  1856,  and  has  served  continuously  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  about  forty-seven 
years. 

Along  with  this  group  of  men  must  be  men- 
tioned the  "honorable  women  not  a  few"  who 
have  organized  and  sustained  the  aid  and  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  churches.  Very  much 
of  the  financial  support  of  the  local  churches 
has  been  contributed  by  the  labors  of  the  aid 
societies,  while  the  missionary  societies  have 
raised  large  sums  of  money  for  the  extension 
of  the  church  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad 
under  the  direction  of  the  boards  of  home  and 
foreign  missions. 

The  first  woman  to  be  named  in  this  con- 
nection was  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Giltner,  the  wife 
of    the   first    Presbyterian    missionary   to   the 


English-speaking  people  of  the  state.  As  they 
drew  near  to  Nebraska,  traveling  in  their  own. 
buggy  over  the  unbroken  prairies  of  western 
Iowa,  both  were  taken  sick  and  detained  for 
several  weeks.  Disheartened  by  this  experi- 
ence the  husband  said,  "I  believe  I  have  not 
heard  the  Lord  aright.  He  wants  us  to  go  to 
some  other  place,  and  has  intercepted  us  by 
these  sicknesses.  Shall  we  not  go  back?" 
The  brave  bride,  on  her  wedding  tour,  replied,. 
"No,  I  propose  that  we  go  over  and  possess 
the  land."  Long  years  after  that  husband  said 
of  her,  "I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  prized 
that  strong  one  by  my  side,  and  how  much  the 
beginning  of  our  church  work  in  Nebraska  is 
indebted  to  her.  Without  her  quiet  yet  brave 
help  I  had  never  succeeded." 

The  spirit  of  this  young  missionary  bride 
found  practical  expression  many  years  after  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  missionary  society 
in  the  state  by  fifteen  ladies  of  the  church  in 
Nebraska  City  which  was  planted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giltner  in  1855.  They  met  in  the  home 
of  that  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Judge  Kinney,  Au- 
gust 15,  1872,  and  elected  as  their  first  officers 
Mrs.  Judge  Kinney,  president,  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Kerr,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  the  first 
year  contributed  $26  to  missions.  A  second 
similar  society  was  organized  in  the  First 
Church,  Omaha,  December,  1875,  with  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Meredith,  president  and  Mrs.  O.  N.  Ram- 
sey, secretary.  These  two  societies  met  by 
their  representatives  in  the  First  Church, 
Omaha,  October  21,  1876,  and  organized  the 
synodical  society  with  sixty  charter  members. 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Robinson,  widow  of  the  first 
synodical  missionary,  Rev.  N.  C.  Robinson,, 
was  chosen  president,  and  Mrs.  O.  N.  Ramsey, 
secretary.  Through  the  faithful  labors  of 
these  and  other  consecrated  women,  local  and 
presbyterial  societies  were  organized  till  almost 
every  church  in  the  state  was  represented  in 
the  synodical  society.  At  the  end  of  eight 
years  Mrs.  Robinson  retired  from  the  leader- 
ship;  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Perine  of  Omaha  suc- 
ceeded her  and  held  office  for  a  like  period  of 
eight  years.  And  hers  is  the  one  name  that 
has  remained  conspicuous  on  the  roll  of  offi- 
cers and  active  members  from  the  dav  of  or- 
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ganization  to  the  present  time;  "whose  impi 
and  influence  have  been  component  parts  of 
the  conception  and  growth   i  art- 

ment  of  the  work." 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  by  the 
women's  societies  alone  is  nearly  $70,000.  At 
the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1892  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  a 
missionary  design  indicating  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  societies  was  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  Woman's  Building  at  Chicago,  and  is 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  at  Lincoln. 

The  young  people  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  state  are  organized  into  Sun- 
day schools,  mission  bands,  and  senior  and 
junior  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  having 
for  their  objects  the  higher  development  of 
personal  character,  and  the  raising  of  funds 
for  local  use  and  for  missionary  purposes. 
They  aid  the  women's  societies  liberally  in 
supporting  various  missionaries,  both  in  our 
own  and  foreign  lands.  This  early  training 
of  the  young  in  the  precepts  and  principles  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  precepts  in  Christian  benevolence 
is  of  immense  value  to  the  youth  themselves, 
and  gives  hope  for  the  future  of  the  churches 
which  must  soon  be  left  to  their  care  and  love. 

In  closing  this  paper  let  it  be  stated  that 
while  the  Presbyterian  church  hold*  a  distinct 
system  of  truth  which  she  proclaims,  and  a 
definite  form  of  government  under  which  she 
operates,  she  is  none  the  less  in  full  sympathy 
with  all  other  branches  of  the  evangelical 
church,  and  ever   ready  to  cooperate 

heartily  in  all  efforts    for  the  instruction   of 
the  people  in  the  teachings  of  divine  revela- 
tion   and    the    <•  of    the    kingdom 
righteousness  in  the  world. 

Since  the  above  narrative  was  written,  tin- 
author,  the  Kv.  James  Dinsmore  Kerr,  1>I>. 
has  i  torn  earth  to  his  heavenl)  reward. 

He  died  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  '.bath.  F 

ruary  18,  1  buried  from  t1 

ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Omaha  on  Tu< 
day  afternooi  ,  Februai  T. 

rd  of  Plattsmouth 
moil,  assisti  d  '  H.  Burdick  and 


1 1 ,  in  tl 

Illinu  :  who 

high' 

1   have  examined   the  nisi 

lr.    Kerr,   and    believe    it    t  iieiitic 

and  err  ,    the   limited 

alloted  ior  such  an  historii 
byterianism  in  Nebraska. 

Attest :     Robert  1..  Wh  i  D. 

Dated  South  Omaha.  March  26,   !' 

HASTINGS   COLLI  I 

Hastings  College   was  organized  in    1873  by 
er   Presbyterian   missionaries.     Kearney 
Presbytery,  in  November  of  that  war,  passed 
an  overture  to  be  presented  to  Synod  to 
ganized  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1874.    A 
!   of   directors   was   elected   and   subscrip- 
ived  for  the  founding  of  the  institu- 
tion.    When  Synod  was  organized   in    1874,  it 
received  the  overture  from  Kearney  Presby- 
tery, and  made  the  "promise  to  consider  the 
claims   of    Hastings  as   first    in   the   event   of 
Synod  founding  a  college."    The  crop  failures 
and    adverse   financial    conditions    delayed    the 
actual  work  of  the  college,  but  a  keen  in 
maintained  until  the  college  was  oj 
for  the  work  of  instruction  in  September,  1882. 
Rev.  W.  1".  Ringland,  D.D.,  was  made  : 
dent  of  the  college  in  that  year.     In  accordance 
with  ihe  promise  of  1874,  Synod  adopted  the 
college  in    1884. 

Cyrus  McCormick  gave  $5,000  for  the  • 
tion  of  the  building  bearing  his  name,  which 
I   in    1884.     Total   cost  of   this 
building  was  $14,703,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant Use  for  general  college  purposes  until  the 
•  time.     Ringland  Hall  v.  1  in 

ind  has  '  tation  n 

The 
dormi  .  which 

II,  in 
■ 

■ 
stiturion.     A  buildit 
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mestic  Science  Hall  have  been  constructed,  tin- 
former   offering    a    fii  i  II    indoor 

athletics,  the  latter  a  unique  home  for  those 
specializing    in    domestic  my.      II 

Field,  tin'  athletic  ground  For  ;ill  outdoor 
spurt-,  adjoins  the  gymnasium.  All  buildings 
except  the  lasl  named,  arc  heated  from  a  cen- 
tral plant  completed  in  1912. 

Following  President   Ringland's  resign; 
in  1895,  Prof.  W.  X.  I  presidenl 

for  one  year.     I  te  .  l'at- 

tison,   who  served    four  years,   and 

1  by  Prof.  Filson,  who  continued  i 
fice  until  1902.  In  June  of  that  year,  Rev.  !•'.. 
Van  Dyke  Wight,  D.D.,  became  president,  and 
upon  his  resignation  in  1907,  President  A.  E. 
Turner.  I.I..]).,  assumed  the  executive  chair. 
His  resignation  in  February,  1912,  li 
fice  of  president  vacant  till  the  board  of 
trustee-  met  in  June  full-. win-,  when  K.  B. 
Crone.  I.I..D..  was  elected  to  the  position.  He 
took  charge  in  July  following. 

Hastings  College  is  under  the  control  of  the 
i  of  Nebraska  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  elects  annually  nine  trustees  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

The  citizens  of   Hastings   have  contributed 
for  buildings  and  grounds,  $100,000;  for  en- 
dowment. $125,000;  for  deficits,  $45,000.    The 
Kir-t    Presbyterian  Church  of   Hasti 
tributes  $1,000  annually  for  support  of  the  in- 
stitution.    The  assets  are:     Thirty  acres  of 
ground,    four  brick   and   stone   buildings,  one 
frame  building  and  one  frame  stucco  building, 
valued  at   Sl'^O.OOO.     Permanent   endowment. 
$260,000.     Faculty  of  twenty-three  members 
representing  nineteen  colleges  and  post  gi 
ate  work  in  thirteen  universities,  operating  a 
college  of  liberal  art-,  academy,  norma! 
and  conservatory  of  music. 

Hastings  College  had  been  growing  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  its  enrollment  being  313  when 
•our  country  entered  the  war.  <  "tie  hundred 
eighty-five  of  her  them-.!', 

their  country'-  call,  a  large  proportion  being 
commissioned  \t  the  time  of  the 

preparation  of  this  article  five  had  already 
made  the  supremi  ■■  and  a  numb 

others  lay  wounded  in  hospitals  in   Frai 


To  mi  el  thi 
campaign 

and    i 

counti 

third  of  this  amout 

month 

fund-  iw   that    | 


I.  1> 

JOO.OOO  at  once  among  the  churches 
of  Nebraska.  The  campaign  will  be  continued 
till  the  entire  half  million  fund  is  secured 

OM  'ii  N  u;v 

In  I  mmodious  and  convenient  build- 

ing v  I  for  the  seminary  in  Kountze 

It  has  dormitory  accomraodatiot 
about  tift>   students,  together  with 

•  a  li- 
brary,  a  gymnasium  and  a  i  During 

the    following   year    1  >r    Stephen    Phel] 

from   the    faculty  as   ;  lomi- 

■ 
l.\    l>r      Matthi  i  .  who  in  turn  was 

it  lit- 
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filled  for  ten  years,  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Mitchell. 
During  the  next  year  the  chair  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  missions  was  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Wilson  and 
soon  afterwards  Dr.  Charles  Herron  was 
called  to  succeed  him. 

In  1910  Dr.  Lowrie,  who  had  served  the  in- 
stitution from  its  opening  in  1891,  ten  of  these 
years  as  president  as  well  as  professor,  was 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Marshall.  Dr.  Lowrie  completed  his  twenty 
years  of  service  by  remaining  with  the  semi- 
nary two  years  longer  as  professor  of  homi- 


Lampe  gave  twenty  years  of  valuable  service 
to  the  seminary. 

The  institution  is  growing  in  strength  and 
influence  every  year  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  very  encouraging. 

United  Brethren  Church 

by  a.  p.  vannice,  a.b. 

The  United  Brethren  church  began  opera- 
tions in  Nebraska  in  the  year  1858,  a  confer- 
ence having  been  organized  that  year  by  Bish- 
op Edwards.     Rev.  J.  M.  Dosh  was  the  lead- 


Liberty  Memorial  Hall,  Hastings  College 


letics  and  pastoral  theology  and  then  moved 
to  Denver  where  he  died  May  15,  1915.  In  a 
real  sense  Omaha  Seminary  is  his  monument. 
During  his  years  with  the  instiution  the  an- 
nual attendance  grew  from  nine  to  twenty- 
six  and  diplomas  were  conferred  upon  125 
graduates.  Since  then  the  attendance  has  in- 
creased more  than  fifty  per  cent  and  alto- 
gether more  than  250  students  have  pursued 
their  theological  studies  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
this  seminary  and  at'  least  one-tenth  of  these 
were  represented  on  the  service  flag  of  the 
institution  at  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

During  the  administration  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Marshal  as  president  but  one  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  faculty ;  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lampe, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  retired  from  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  literature  and  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Ridgled  became  his  successor.     Dr. 


ing  spirit  in  the  pioneer  enterprise.  Slow  pro- 
gress was  made  because  of  lack  of  men  and 
money.  In  1861  the  membership  numbered 
135.  Shortly  after  this  the  organization  was 
discontinued  and  the  work  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  West  Des  Moines  Conference 
of  Iowa. 

During  the  next  few  years  a  number  of 
United  Brethren  families  found  homes  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  1860  several  fam- 
ilies settled  near  Plattsmouth.  In  1864  Win. 
H.  Shepherd  and  R.  Logan  located  there  and 
preaching  was  provided  for.  In  the  same  year 
Wm.  P.  Caldwell  and  E.  J.  Lamb  from  Iowa 
settled  on  Swan  creek  in  Saline  county.  Soon 
afterwards  they  both  began  the  work  as  regu- 
larly licensed  ministers.  In  1866  E.  W.  John- 
son located  in  Seward  county  and  at  once  be- 
gan  preaching.      In    1870   Simeon   Austin   of 
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Illinois   0  ound  a   home   in   York 

county  and  also  took  up  the  w 

Perhaps  the  bi  |y  pi- 

oneers   was    Win.    P.    Caldwell,    who    . 
preaching  in   Saline  county   in  rid   re- 

mained in  the  active  work  as  loi  lived. 

He  was  an  earnest,  consecrated  worker,  emi- 
nently fitted  tor  the  most  difficult 
pioneer  preacher  (  ine  circuit  he  traveled  was 
350  miles  around,  which  trip 
horseback  every  four  weeks,  preaching  thirty- 
seven  times.  His  services  were  usually  held 
in  the  homes  of  the  people — most  of  them  liv- 
ing in  sod  houses  or  dug-outs.  Yet  they  were 
•eager  to  hear  him,  often  going  as  far  as  twen- 
ty-five and  thirty  miles.  He  received  little  fi- 
nancial support,  yet  he  toiled  on  without  a 
word  of  complaint.  He  traveled  one  whole 
year  for  $37.  One  year  his  salary  r< 
$175,  including  $25  missionary  money,  lie 
was  preeminently  a  soul  winner,  having  taken 
over  three  thousand  into  the  church  during  his 
period  of  labor.  As  a  fitting  expression  of 
the  appreciation  of  his  work,  a  beautiful 
church  ha--  been  dedicated  to  his  memory  in 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  known  as  the  Caldwell 
Memorial  Church. 

.Another  early  pioneer  was  Simeon  Austin. 
who  labored  in  York  county,  beginning  in 
1867.  He  was  an  earnest,  tireless  worker,  will- 
ingly enduring  the  greatest  hardships  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  In  order  to  reach  his  appointments  he 
was  known  to  face  the  most  severe  storms  and 
to  swim  swollen  stream  of  the 

first  presiding  elders  of  Nebraska  Conference 
and  held  that  position  for  a  number  i 

Still  another  worthy  pioni  Elijah  W. 

Johnson,    who    bi  l  idling    in    S< 

county  in    I8i  6 

Nebraska  Conference,  holding  that  p 
twenty  years.     I  b  iding  eld 

a  number  of  terms. 

The  work  in 
•  ganizi  isanl  I  i: 

0,  1873,  b  r.    At 

time  tber 
ters,  v.iil 
members.      The    folloi 


N:  Martin,  ,|,  P.  M. 

Wm.    Pi  ,  W.  P.  I 

well,  1    Belknap,  E.  W.  Johnson,  11.  I.. 
ford,   W.    11.    Shepherd.   John   Johr,    l  i 
Weimi  r,  J    Bremser,  J.  \\ .  Ward.  A 
11.  Lohr,  and  Wm.  Vomer.     The  following 

year  the   following  additional  mi 

C.  W  \\m.   Haten,  J.  C. 

Kenason,    M.   Waltcrmire,  J.    Faith,   ani 
Knepper,  the  latter  having  been  assigned  all 
of  the  territory  north  of  the   Platte  river  and 
of   the   east   boundary   line   of    Buffalo 
county. 

After    five    years     the    membership    bail 
grown  to  2.^4  and  the  number  of  ministers 
to  about  fifty.     The   work   had  extendi 
far  westward  that  it  w  ble  to 

divide  the  conference,  and  the  East  and  West 
Nebraska   conferences   were    formed   in    1878. 
Among  those  who  were  active  in  the  pil 
work  of  the  West  Conference  were:     1    Bel 
knap.  Cha  irers,  J.  Bremser,  I.  I.  I  las- 

kins.  C.  C.  Kellogg,  E.  I..  Kenoyer,  I  ibadiah 
Knepper,  John  McDougal,  I.  N."  Martin, 
Th. , mas  I'arvin.  Wm.  S.  Spooner,  I.  W.  Ward, 

Vbbott,   I'..   M.  Allen,  David  Edgi  i 
J-  II-  Fee,  J    1 1.  Fye.J.  S.  Squires,  and  George 
Embers. 

By  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  in 
1881,  the  northern  part  of  the  territory 
longing  to  the  raska  Confi  n 

transferred  to  Wesl   Nebraska  I  .      In 

1882  Wesi  Nebraska  Confereno  1  the 

added  territory  and  a  separate  con  ferine. 
organized  at  Blair,  Nebraska.  April  1882,  by 
Bishop  Weaver,  known  as   Etkhorn  Confer- 

The  name 
North  N. 

he  first  i  • 

M    I-'. 
ill,  I-!.  R.  Richmond,  I    \   Lynn, 
■     1    Hatch,   \     \    V 

■:  the 
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ganized  churches  and  a  membership  of  7,156. 
During  the  first  year  the  conference  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts,  J.  R.  Mouer  being 
presiding  elder  of  the  East  district  and  S.  M. 
Snider  of  the  West.  Since  1914  the  confer- 
ence has  had  but  one  superintendent.  For  two 
years  the  office  was  held  by  S.  M.  Snider. 
He  was  succeeded  by  W.  O.  Jones  who  is  the 
present  incumbent.  Among  the  men  who  were 
active  at  the  time  of  the  union  and  subsequent- 
ly were:  L.  L.  Epley,' A.  R.  Caldwell,  H.  H. 
•  Spracklen,  M.  O.  McLaughlin,  Wm.  E.  Schell, 
F.  W.  Brink,  E.  F.  Wagner,  H.  H.  Heberly,  S. 
Harvey,  J.  F.  Mouer,  Jas.  Mason,  T.  K.  Sur- 
face, J.  M.  Eads,  W.  Beasley,  J.  P.  Blakely,  S. 
S.  Lemonds,  and  A.  B.  Small. 

The  church  has  developed  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  has  eighty-three  church  houses, 
valued  at  $280,000,  and  a  membership  of  7,245. 
It  maintains  eighty-seven  Sunday  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  9,337. 

Auxiliary  organizations  are  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Association  and  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  W. 
M.  A.  has  twenty-nine  societies  with  a  mem- 
bership of  679;  the  Christian  Endeavor  has 
fifty-seven  societies  with  a  membership  of 
1587. 

EDUCATIONAL    WORK 

Any  history  of  the  United  Brethren  church 
in  Nebraska  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  work  done  along  educational 
lines.  The  work  was  begun  at  Gibbon,  in  1886, 
when  a  school  was  established,  known  as  the 
Gibbon  Collegiate  Institute.  It  was  success- 
ful for  a  few  years  but  the  size  of  the  town 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  support  made  it  nec- 
essary to  seek  a  change  of  location. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  several  cities  made 
propositions  to  the  trustees  for  the  re-location 
of  the  school.  The  best  bid  was  made  by 
York,  which  offered  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
$20,000.  This  was  accepted  and  the  school 
was  moved  to  York  and  has  since  been  known 
as  York  College.  It  began  operations  in  the 
Wirt  Block  with  Rev.  J.  George  as  president 
in  September,  1890.  About  fifty  students  were 
enrolled  the  first  year.     In  1891  the  Adminis- 


tration Building  was  begun  and  was  ready  for 
use  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

The  college  consisted  of  the  following  de- 
partments :  College,  academy,  normal,  com- 
mercial, art,  and  music.  There  were  two 
courses  offered  in  the  college  department,  the 
classical  and  scientific.  Later  a  philosophical 
and  literary  course  were  added. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  the  man- 
agement to  make  the  school  helpful  in  a  so- 
cial and  moral  way.  In  December,  1890,  a 
Y.M.C.A.  was  organized  and  has  been  main- 
tained ever  isnce.  The  Amphictyon  and  Philo- 
mathean  literary  societies  were  organized  in 
September,  1891,  and  have  proven  a  very  help- 
ful factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

After  four  years  of  service,  President 
George  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Reese  of 
Otterbein  University.  During  his  term  of  of- 
fice the  school  was  maintained  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  because  of  crop  conditions.  After 
three  years  he  resigned  and  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Schell  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

President  Schell  had  been  connected  with 
the  school  in  various  ways,  as  teacher,  lecturer, 
and  college  pastor  and  he  entered  upon  the 
work  with  great  zeal  and  determination.  The 
sixteen  years  of  service  which  he  gave  the 
school  were  marked  by  great  progress.  The 
Hulitt  conservatory  of  music  and  the  gymna- 
sium were  built  and  $60,000  was  raised  on  en- 
dowment. State  recognition  was  secured  for 
the  school.  President  Schell  resigned  in  1913 
to  accept  the  position  of  general  secretary  of 
education  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
Rev.  M.  O.  McLaughlin  of  Omaha  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

President  McLaughlin  was  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  responsible  position.  Under  his 
leadership  the  school  took  on  new  life,  the 
endowment  was  raised  to  over  $200,000,  and 
York  Business  College  became  affiliated  with 
York  College.  Also,  both  the  academy  and 
the  college  were  brought  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  • 
Colleges.  In  the  fall  of  1918  President  Mc- 
Laughlin was  elected  to  Congress,  representing 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska. 

During  the  last   ten   years  the  average  at- 
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tendance  of  the  school   lias  been   al 
with  over  sixty  in  the  college  department.    Its 
graduates  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds  and 
are  to  be  found  in  many  countries  occupying 

positions  of  trusl  and  honor.  Ten  arc  mis- 
sionaries, fifty  arc  ministers,  and  over  a  thou- 
sand arc  teachers. 

Reformed  Church  in  the  United 

BY  REV.  JOHN   C.   HORNING 

The  historj  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Ne 
braska  begins  soon  after  the  organization  of 
this  territory   into  a  state.      Vmong  the  Swiss 

and  German  colonics  that  settled  in  this  new 
state  were  man\  of  the  Reformed  faith.  In 
the  early  seventies  we  find  ministers  who  mi- 
grated with  or  followed  these  people  and  min- 
istered to  their  spiritual  needs.  It  was  largely 
due  to  their  unaided  initiative  that  the  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  Reformed  church  was  be- 
gun. These  ministers  in  their  spiritual  adven- 
tures shared  with  the  settler  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  frontier  Inc.  often  earning  their 
own  livelihood  by  teaching  school  or  engaging 
in  some  useful  employment.  These  frontier 
settlers  were  not  able  to  give  much  financial 
support,  hut  they  longed  for  the  ministrations 
of  the  church  of  their  fathers  Answering 
this  desire  for  relig  irship  these  pioneer 

ministers  labored  among  them,  conducting 
services  in  homes  and  in  schoolhouses  until  a 
house  of  worship  could  he  erected.  The  de- 
rated people  shared  with  them  the  fruits  of 
the  virgin  soil.  All  these  thin--  V 
gethcr  for  sturdiness  of  stock  and  -elf  reliance 
in  labors — qualities  that  wrought  for  tin- 
strength  of  the  growing  state. 

This  branch  of  Protestantism  takes  it  rise  in 
the   European    Reform  the    sixteenth 

century.  Ulrich  Swingli,  the  protesting 
preacher  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
founder,   and   John    Calvin,    the    theologian    of 

Geneva,  was  the  organizer  of  the  Reformed 
church.  This  church  has  been  likened  to  the 
majestic  Rhine  river.  Rising  amid  the 
clad  heights  of  Switzerland  it  flows  down 
through  Alpine  grandeur,  on  between  the  vine- 
clad  hills  and  through  the   fertile  valli 


t  icrmau\ . 

Franc.  the    lowlands    of    Holland 

into    the   broad   sea    which 

of    thi  ilonial    days    the 

formed  church  was  planted  in  the  New 
\\  orld   and    has    |„ 

rs    in    our    national    life       Following    the 
tide    ..|    m  'In-    .  bur.  h    -lowly    u. 

westward.     At  first  through  the  initiativi 
individual  minsters  anil  later  through  in: 
boards  the  work  was  extended  in  the  formative 
Western  states.     Lacking  ..ireful  MipT'. 
in   those   early   days    the   church    has    nol 
served  all  the  result-  of   frontii  .  but 

these  have  been  carried  on  through  other  chan- 
nels toward  building  the  Kingdom  into  the  life 
of  the  West. 

NEBS  \SK  v  i  I.  \ssis 

An  epochal  event  that  gave  more  perma- 
nency to  the  work  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
this  new  state  was  the  organization  of  the 
several  congregations  into  the  body,  known  as 
Nebraska  Classis.     This  became  tituent 

part  of  the  Synod  of  the  Northwest.  This  his- 
torical event  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Re- 
formed Church  at  Headland  I  now  Villain  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  <  Ictober,  1874.  The 
active  participants  in  effecting  this  permanent 
organization  were  Rev.  Frederick  Dieckman  of 
Omaha,  Rev.  Frederick  Hullhorsl  of  Head- 
land, and  Rev.  Abraham  Schmeck  of  Colum- 
bus, who  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneers 
of  this  denomination  in  the  -late  of  Nebraska. 
Associated  with  them  were  Elders  Christian 
Sauter,  Samuel  Imhof.  ami  Frederick  Scheele, 
laymen  of  the  various  congregations.  This 
classical  body  has  had  a  gradual  growth  until 

f  fifteen  ministers,  thn 
whom    have   retired    from   active    service,   and 
thirteen    congregations    with    a    membership 
numbering  1.'  2  this  number  i-  added  the 

350    or    more    members    of    the     Reformed 
churches    of     Lincoln.    <  >maha.    and    IX 
whit  !  '•  d   with  English  ) 

i-.  making  a  membership  of   1,970,  with 
a  thousand  or  two  adherents     Thei 

church    in    America,    locate.)    at     Holland    and 
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Adams,  Nebraska,  with  a  combined  member- 
ship of  about  five  hundred. 

OMAHA 

About  the  year  1870  Rev.  Frederick  Dieck- 
man  came  to  the  city  of  Omaha  from  the 
Eastern  states.  He  conducted  preaching  serv- 
ices and  organized  what  was  known  as  Salem 
Reformed  Church.  In  1878  there  was  reported 
a  membership  of  fifty-three  in  the  church  and 
a  Sunday  school  enrollment  of  fifty-eight. 
Little  information  is  obtainable  concerning  this 
congregation,  which,  lacking  mission  super- 
vision and  support,  was  discontinued  some 
time  later.  The  work  was  organized  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  and  not  until  1905  were 
further  efforts  put  forth  in  the  city  of  Omaha. 
At  that  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dewalt 
S.  Foust  was  the  general  superintendent,  Rev. 
F.  S.  Zaugg  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  challenged 
to  undertake  work  in  this  city.  He  entered 
upon  this  work  in  September,  1905,  and  after 
making  a  survey  of  the  situation  it  was  de- 
termined to  locate  the  church  at  the  corner  of 
Deer  Park  boulevard  and  South  Twenty-third 
street,  where  a  substantial  brick  church  build- 
ing was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Meanwhile 
services  were  held,  and  on  February  28,  1906, 
a  congregation  was  organized  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hinkhouse,  3519  South 
Twenty-fourth  street  with  twenty- four  char- 
ter members.  The  work  grew  in  numbers  and 
influence  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Zaugg,  who  in  1911,  because  of  fail- 
ing health,  resigned.  Rev.  C.  M.  Rohrbaugh 
served  as  pastor  until  the  spring  of  1913,  and 
after  the  supply  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  E. 
Holyoke  of  one  year  or  more,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hawk 
became  the  regular  pastor  in  January,  1915, 
and  continues  the  spiritual  leadership  of  this 
congregation.  The  church  has  effectively  min- 
istered to  the  moral  and  spiritual  upbuilding  of 
the  community  and  has  sent  forth  a  number  of 
leaders  in  church  work.  Her  sons  served  in 
some  department  of  the  army  or  navy  and  a 
number  of   them  have   received  commissions. 

VUTAN 

While   ministering   to   the   congregation   in 


Omaha  Rev.  Frederick  Dieckman,  in  the 
early  seventies,  journeyed  overland  some 
thirty  miles  to  a  Swiss  and  German  settlement 
in  Saunders  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
what,  was  then  known  as  Headland  held 
preaching  services  in  homes  and  in  the  school- 
house.  Encouraged  by  these  occasional  visits 
a  group  of  people  under  his  supervision 
effected  the  organization  of  a  Reformed 
church.  In  the  year  1874  Rev.  Frederick 
Hullhorst,  who  was  a  practicing  physician 
of  the  homeopathic  school  as  well  as  pastor 
of  the  Reforrmed  church  at  Columbus,  Ne- 
braska, accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Headland. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road this  community  center,  known  as  Head- 
land, shifted  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north 
and  was  named  Clear  Creek,  and  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  Yutan,  the  present  town 
by  that  name.  In  1880  a  number  of  members 
of  German  Lutheran  training  withdrew  from 
the  Reformed  church  and  organized  a  congre- 
gation of  that  denomination,  and  the  Re- 
formed people  reorganized  under  the  name 
St.  Peter's  Reformed  Church.  Having  wor- 
shiped up  to  this  time  in  the  public  school 
building  they  undertook  the  erection  of  a 
church  building,  which  was  completed  and  ded- 
icated in  1882  by  these  earnest  and  devout 
people.  While  serving  this  congregation  Rev. 
Mr.  Hullhorst  succeeded  in  organizing  a  con- 
gregation at  Malmo,  and  for  some  years  served 
them  in  connection  with  the  congregation  at 
Yutan.  Malmo  was  later  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Braun,  but  now  lost  to  this 
denomination.  In  1907  Rev.  F.  Hullhorst.  be- 
cause of  advancing  years  and  failing  health,  re- 
tired from  active  service,  and  two  years  later 
passed  on  to  the  reward  of  his  labors. 

Rev.  Conrad  Iffert  succeeded  to  this  pastor- 
ate and  continued  for  eight  years  as  their 
spiritual  leader.  In  the  spring  of  1913  the 
church  building  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
cyclone  that  ravaged  that  region.  With  un- 
daunted courage  and  the  helping  hand  of 
neighboring  congregations,  the  building  was 
enlarged  and  modernly  equipped  for  more 
aggressive  service   in   the  community.      Since 
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1916  Rev.  Theodore  Mueller  has  been  their 
leader  in  spiritual  things. 

SUTTON 

In  the  year   1878  there  emigrated   to  this 

country  colonists  from  the  vicinity  of  0 
Russia,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sut- 
ton,  Nebraska.    Through  the  missionary  en- 
deavors   of    Rev.     Frederick    Dieckman    of 

Omaha,  a  congregation  was  organized  on  De- 
cember 9,   1873.  They  were  without   regular 
pastoral     ministrations     for     several     years. 
Among  the  active  laymen  of  the  congregation 
were  John  Grosshans,  and  the  Griess  Brothers. 
On  November  S,  1876,  Rev.  \Y.  J.  Bonekemper 
arrived  from  Germany.    The  members  of  this 
congregation,     having    had    his     father    and 
brother  as  their  pastors  in  Russia,  invited  him 
to  become  their  spiritual  leader.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the  Congre- 
gational  church   of    Sutton   on    February    11. 
1887,  by  Revs.   Frederick  and  Charles  Hull- 
horst,  and  on  February  20  of  the  same  year 
reorganized  the  congregation  under  the  name 
of   Immanuel    Reformed    Church.      He   con- 
tinued the  pastor  of  this  church  for  thirty-two 
years.    In  1895  its  membership,  confirmed  and 
unconfirmed,  was  over   1000.      In    1896  some 
members    withdrew    and    organized   an    inde- 
pendent  Reformed  CO  ion,  being  served 
by   an   unordained    minister.     A    second   and 
similar  congregation   was  organized  in    1909, 
but  this  is  now  being  served  by  a   Refon, 
minister.      Rev.    L.    Kunst    became    pastor    in 
1909,  and  was  followed  in  1913  by  Rev.  I..  1'. 
Kohler  and  in  1910  by  Rev.  R.  Birk,  v. 
present  the  aggressive  pastor. 

LIN' 

In  1S81  Rev.  Edmund  Erb  came  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska.  lie  was  a  native  of  Maryland. 
Reared  mi  a  farm  by  Christian  parents  lie 
was  led  t<,  enter  the  Gospel  ministry.  Grad- 
uating from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Mercersburg  of  the  same  state,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  July  of  1863  in  the 
Reformed  church  of  Danville,  New  ,» 
the  pastorate  of   which  congregation   he  had 


■ 

the 

K'  and    A; 

Creek,  i  >hi  sively  until  hi  J  to 

Nebraska. 

While  li\  he  min- 

1M'  king 

groups  of  Reformed  lers  and 

adjoining  countii  iVas 

given   by   the   mission   I  tern 

church.    In  1883  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln   in   order   that   he   might   raon 
tively   follow  the  work  of  his  calling.     A 
preaching    for   some  i    various   points 

in  and  about  the  city  he  felt  providentially 
led  through  the  sorrowful  death  of  his 
daughter  to  undertake  tl  lization  ol 

Reformed  church  in  the  city  of  his  residence. 
Accordingly  on  the  second  Sunday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  Faith  Reformed  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  home  of  Rev.  Mr.  Erb,  with  ten 
charter  members.     Without  missionary  aid  he 

tinued  the  work,  even  providing  the  pla 
of  worship  in  a  building  of  his  own.     On  al- 
ternate   Sundays    he    preached  in     Saunders 
county. 

In   1890,  under  the  support  of  the  Bi 
of   Home   Missions,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Erb,  Re\    Thomas  F.  Stauffercame 
from    Abilene.    Kansas,    where   he    had   bet 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  for  son* 
and    took    up    the    leadership   of    the    Lincoln 
congregation.     A   lot   was  secured  at   Twen- 
ty-fourth and    Vine   Streets  and  a  temporary 
building  In  the  spring 

of  1898  a  church  building,  en 
near  Fifteenth  a  few  years  before  by  tile  l.uth- 

:.  was  purch  me 

tin-    permanent    I 
who 

formed  Church. 

ilished  in 
this    new    church    home.    Rev      Franklin    H. 
■ 

r  M.  I  Irr,  u 
•■ 

it  became  a  sti 
Rati'  • 

Through    the    mi 
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Edmund  Erb  among  the  German-Russian 
people  that  settled  in  Lincoln,  there  was  or- 
ganized in  October,  1891,  Immanuel  Reformed 
Church,  which,  under  the  pastorates  of  Rev. 
A.  Kanne,  1892-1896,  and  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Stuebi,  1893-1901,  and  Rev.  John  Arnold  up 
to  the  present  time,  has  grown  in  strength 
and  influence  among  these  people  until  today 
there  is  a  membership  of  over  five  hundred. 

RURAL    CHURCHES 

As  indicated  in  the  preceeding  record,  the 
Reformed  church  has  been  a  factor  in  mold- 
ing the  rural  population,  whence  springs  a 
sturdy  stock  for  the  making  of  state  and  na- 
tion. 


Hope  Reformed  Church  and  Parsonage 
Near  Harbine,   Nebraska 

Among  the  Swiss  settlers  of  Richardson 
county  were  a  number  of  the  Reformed  faith. 
The  record  runs,  "In  December  of  1871  the 
settlers  of  these  parts  dared  for  the  first  time 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  having  regular  minis- 
trations of  God's  word.  Rev.  F.  Greenmiller 
declared  himself  ready  to  come  over  from 
Fall  City  every  alternate  Sunday  and  conduct 
Divine  Worship.  In  this  first  gathering  fif- 
teen persons  signified  their  readiness  to  help 
in  building  Zion.  George  Schneider  was  then 
elected  elder  and  John  Wittwer  deacon." 
The  pastor  records,  "We  celebrated  our  first 
communion  in  the  Schoolhouse  (on  the  Rattle- 
snake) on  the  ninth  day  of  June  1872."  He 
further  adds,  "My  support  for  the  first  year 
on  the  Rattlesnake  was  $73.00."  At  what  is 
known  as  the  Four  Mile  he  held  services  in 
the  home  of  Father  Frankhouser  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1878  Rev.  Daniel  Greenwald  became  pas- 


tor of  the  congregation  organized  as  Zion's 
Reformed  Church,  serving  this  congregation 
in  connection  with  the  church  at  Fairview, 
Kansas.  In  1895  a  church  building  was 
erected  on  the  ground  donated  by  M.  Von 
Bergen  and  wife,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
parsonage  was  built.  This  has  grown  into  a 
prosperous  country  church,  and  with  an  en- 
larged and  modernly  equipped  church  is  giv- 
ing itself,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  J. 
Snyder,  to  the  church's  task  in  the  community. 

Not  far  from  Humbolt  are  two  prosperous 
congregations,  St.  John's  in  Pawnee  county 
and  Salem  in  Richardson  county,  organized  in 
1X84  and  1885  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Steinert.  One  of 
these  is  the  previously  mentioned  Four  Mile 
church.  Rev.  Conrad  Iffe/t  is  the  present 
p;i-tor. 

In  the  early  seventies  there  settled  in  Stan- 
ton and  Wayne  counties  Reformed  people 
from  Lippe,  Germany.  At  the  request  of  an  ac- 
tive layman,  Franz  Puis,  the  mission  board 
sent  Rev.  Otto  Kuhn  to  minister  unto  these 
people  and  in  August  30.  1881,  Peace  (evangel- 
ical) Reformed  Church  was  organized  in  Stan- 
ton county.  A  second  congregation  was  organ- 
ized in  Wayne  county  on  May  9,  1886,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kuhn,  who  continued  to  minister  in 
spiritual  things  to  these  churches  until  1892. 
Under  succeeding  pastors  unto  the  present, 
Rev.  August  E.  Hammann,  these  churches 
have  rendered  spiritual  service  unto  these 
communities. 

Into  the  neighborhood  of  Harbine  there 
came  in  the  year  of  1880  Reformed  families 
from  Sheboygan  county,  Wisconsin.  Among 
them  were  Adolf  Arpke  and  Ernest  Stahl, 
devout  laymen,  who  gathered  the  people  to- 
gether each  Sunday  for  divine  service,  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  a  printed  sermon.  In  1882 
Rev.  William  Koehler,  under  the  direction  of 
the  mission  board,  began  ministering  to  these 
people,  and  on  Januuary  14,  1883,  Hope  Re- 
formed Church  was  organized.  Under  the  suc- 
ceeding pastorate  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Lohmann  a 
house  of  worship  and  parsonage  were  built, 
and  in  1890  the  congregation  became  self-sup- 
porting. During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John 
Schmalz  the  present  modern  and  well  arranged 
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building  was  erected  in  1911.  With  the  sup- 
port of  these  sturdy  and  progr  rmers 
this  congregation  is  rendering  an   increasing 

service  to  the  community.    The  present  p 
is  Rev.  1 1.  C.  Greib. 

Platte  county,  where  there  was 
ment  of  Swiss  people,  presented  difficulties 
for  the  work  of  the  church.  The  soil  was 
sandy,  the  people  were  poor  and  had  to  strug- 
gle for  bread  for  their  own  families.  While 
devoted  to  the  church  of  their  fathers  they 
were  able  to  give  little  financial  supp 
pastor  writes.  "In  general  the  hi-tory  of  all 
our  pastors  from  1870  to  1900  was  a  struggle 
with  poverty.  these  pioneer  mi 

aries  had  for  a  period  of  three  months  only 
corn  bread  to  eat."  <  »nly  the  stout  hearts 
tinned  in  the  work  and  now  they  are  reaping 
tlie  fruits  of  their  labors. 

In  1889  these  Reformed  people  with  little 
means  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  regular 
pastor,  and  according!)  d  a  call  to  Rev. 

J.  B.  Braun.  I  [e  accepted  the  call  and  has  con- 
tinued the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Bruetli  and 
Duncanan  congregations  until  the  present. 
He  summarizes  thirty  years  of  his  pastorate 
thus,  "The  pastor  and  his  flock  live  together 
like  a  family  under  the  care  of  the  Father.  As 
I  can  see,  the  primitive  confidence  and  love 
have  not  diminished.  We  are  thirty  regular 
families  and  some  friends.  My  class  of  con- 
firman ts  consists  of  the  children  of  fathers  and 
mothers  I  confirmed.  We  have  not  worked  spe- 
cial wonders  except  the  wonders  of  love." 
Such  wonders  will  make  a  state  a  place  where 
people  will  desire  to  dwell. 

Other  congregations,  as  at  York,  where  Rev. 
J.  Schmalz  ministers,  at  Harvard,  where  Rev. 
F.  P.  Franke  has  been  pastor  for  some 
and  at  Belden  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 
where  Rev.  J.  Bohler  is  pasi  o  be  added 

to  the  list  of  Reformed  church 

These  all  are  rendering  their  varying  mea- 
sure of  moral  and  spiritual  ministry  to  the 
people,  setting  in  motion  impulses  an 
fluences  that  make  for  the  moral  stability  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  state  and  through 
the  state  for  the  v  if  the  nati 
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City 
but  after  some  eleven  or  i 
discontinued.     The  old<  in  the 

North  Rend,  which  life  from  th- 

at Pawnee  c  68  in  i  >maha.    For 

nearly  thirty  years  the  Nebraska  congregations 
onnected  with  the  Synod  of  Iowa.     In 

neral 
Assembly  for  the  erection  i  od  to 

Synod   of    Nebraska,   and   I 
elude  all  the  v  he  church  in  Nebi 

and   also  the    Presbyt<  i  This 

application  was  granted  and  on  September 
28th  of  that  same  year  the  formal  organization 
of  the  Synod  of  Nebraska  took  place  in  th 
of  '  imalia.  Rev.  Marion  Morrison,  1'  !',  was 
the  first  moderator  and  Rev.  Rufus  John- 
ston  the   first   stated   clerk. 

Among  the  ministers  of  note  who  have  la- 
bored  in    Nebraska   mention   may   be   made  of 
illowing:  Rev.  Marion  Morrison.  I>1).,  a 
veteran  home  missionary,  whose  last  pa 
work  was  at  Mission  (.'reek  in  Pawnee  county ; 
Rev.  Thomas  McCague,  D.D.,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary to  Egypt,  who  became  the  first  p 
of    the    First    United     Presbyterian    Church. 
i  imaba;    Rev.    R      I      McCready,    D.D 
more    than    thirty  'he    Firsl 

Church.  Pawneee  City;  Rev  John  William- 
son, D.D.,  tlie  first  pastor  of  'be  Central 
Church.  Omaha;  Rev  Alexander  Gilchrist, 
I'M.    w!  .led    I  >r     Williamson,    and 

v    the   General    Assembly 
from    thai 

Home 
Mis-  ntire  church 
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The  United  Presbyterian  church  has  not 
taken  root  in  Nebraska  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  has  in  several  other  western  states,  yet 
there  are  within  the  state  two  presbyteries  and 
twenty  congregations  with  a  membership  ag- 
gregating 2176.  These  congregations  contri- 
buted to  all  purposes  last  year  more  than  $50,- 
000,  an  average  per  member  of  nearly  $24. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  prominent 
congregations  at  the  present  time:  First 
Church,  Omaha;  Central  Church,  Omaha; 
South  Omaha;  Dunbar;  North  Bend;  First 
Church,  Lincoln ;  Minden  ;  Superior ;  Burch- 
ard ;  First  Church,  Pawnee  City ;  and  Mis- 
sion Creek,  a  strong  country  church  in  Paw- 
nee county. 

To  give  this  brief  historical  statement  the 
semblance  of  completeness  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  two  other  matters  of  interest  which 
for  a  time  contributed  materially  to  the  life  of 
the  church.  These  were  The  Midland,  and  the 
Pawnee  Academy.  The  Midland  was  a  weekly 
church  paper  published  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Omaha  under  the  able  and  vigorous  editorial 
management  of  Rev.  Edwin  Brown  Graham. 
While  Mr.  Graham  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Omaha,  in  1886,  he  purchased  The 
Midland  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  pub- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  and  transferred  its  place 
of  publication  to  Omaha.  This  paper  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  life  of  the  church  through- 
out the  west.  After  some  years  it  was  thought 
that  its  location  was  too  far  west  and  it  was 
moved  to  Chicago.  The  other  matter  of  his- 
tory deserving  mention  was  the  academy  at 
Pawnee  City  which  for  a  number  of  years  did 
a  splendid  work  in  the  academic  training  of 
a  large  number  of  young  people.  But  when 
the  high  school  system  of  the  state  was  de- 
veloped there  was  no  longer  need  for  the 
academy  and  it  was    closed. 

At  the  present  time,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations in  the  state  are  in  splendid  condition, 
and  are  doing  vigorous  work  under  efficient 
pastors.  In  their  sphere  they  have  been  a 
power  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong,  virile 
citizenship. 


United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  America 

by  prof.  p.  s.  VIG 

As  the  church  body  of  that  name  is  made 
up  of  Danish  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants, it  will  be  in  order  —  as  an  introduction  to 
its  history  —  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
Danish  immigration  to  America,  its  age,  num- 
ber, distribution  and  character.  Of  the 
3,500,000  Danes,  now  Jiving,  more  than 
500,000  are  in  the  United  States,  reckoning 
those  born  in  Denmark  and  their  children,  and 
including,  also,  the  Danes  from  North  Schles- 
wig,  of  which  a  great  number  have  come  to 
the  United  States  since  1864,  when  that  part 
of  Denmark  by  force  and  against  its  own  will 
was  incorporated  into  the  Germany  empire  — 
to  avoid  service  in  the  Germany  army.  In 
United  States  statistics  the  Danes  from  Schles- 
wig  are  counted  as  born  in  Germany. 

The  first  Danes  that  came  to  America  — 
as  far  as  we  know  —  were  the  crews  of  two 
Danish  ships  that  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Jens  E.  Munk,  in  1619  were  sent  out  by 
the  Danish  government  to  find  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  India,  but  found  instead  a  grave- 
yard at  the  mouth  of  Churchill  river  in  Hud- 
son Bay.  From  1638  we  find  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Danes  among  the  Dutch  settlers  in  what 
is  now  New  York,  city  and  state,  and  their 
descendants  are  now  found  all  over  the  union 
as  shown  by  their  names.  To  mention  Nebraska 
as  an  instance,  such  names  as  Sloat,  Flansburg, 
Hermance  are  originally  Danish  and  hail  from 
Danish  settlers  among  the  Dutch  in  New 
York.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of 
Danes  are  found  among  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania, both  as  preachers  and  members  of 
German  congregations,  Lutheran  and  Mora- 
vian, and  several  Danes  fought  as  officers  and 
privates  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  But  the 
real  Danish  immigration  started  in  1848  when 
the  first  body  of  country  people  came  here  and 
settled  in  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  where 
they  cleared  "Denmark  township"  and  lived 
in  their  new  home  in  Danish  country  style, 
harvesting   their   grain    with   the    scythe   and 
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threshing  it  with  the  flail  lo  keep  them 
warm  in  the  cold  winter  d 

From  1851  a  large  percentage  of  the  Danish 
immigrants  were  Mormo 
statistics  say  that  in  1850  there  were  1838 
Danes  in  United  States,  and  of  these,  two  only 
in  Utah  Territory.  In  1860  of  9962  Dai 
United  States,  1824  in  Utah  Territory.  And 
in  1870  of  30,098  Danes  in  the  United  States, 
4957  were  in  Utah. 

The  Danes  in  United  States  are  very  much 
scattered.  They  are  found  in  every  state  of 
the  Union,  hut  the  great  bulk  of  them  are 
found  in  the  central  states.  In  1910  there- 
were  107,000  persons  born  in  Denmark.  In 
the  thirteen  central  states :  in  Iowa  17,960, 
Illinois  17,370,  Wisconsin  16,450,  Minnesota 
16,140,  and  in  Nebraska  13,170.  In  California 
there  were  in  1910,  14,200  persons  born  in 
Denmark,  and  in  New  York  12,500.  In  all 
other  states  the  number  of  Danes  in  any  one 
state  was  less  than  10,000. 

Within  the  different  states  the  Danes  are 
found  in  almost  any  county.  There  are  but 
very  few  real  large  settlements  of  them.  The 
largest  number  of  Danes  in  cities  are  found  in 
Chicago,  Illinois  ( ca  12,000),  New  York  (ca 
6,000),  Omaha.  Nebraska  (ca  2,500).  Racine. 
Wisconsin  (ca  3,000),  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia (ca  2,500),  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
(ca  500).  The  largest  settlements  of  Danes 
are  in  Shelby,  Audubon,  rottawatamie,  Black- 
hawk,  and  Montana  counties.  Iowa,  and  in 
Howard,  Lancaster,  Washington,  Kearney, 
Hamilton  and  Nuckolls  counties,  Nebraska. 

Nearly  all  Danes  are  able  to  read  and  write 
and  have  had  religious  training  from  their 
childhood,  having  learned  by  heart  Luther's 
smaller  catechism  and  a  Bible  history,  and 
were  when  they  came  here  nominal  members 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  the  national  church 
of    Denmark,   and   as   such   supported   by   the 

nment.     They  had  been  taughl  to 
as  soon  as  th<  :i"'  'i" 

America,   nol    for  purposes,   but   to 

better  their  material  circum 
sible,  gi  t  a  home  of  thrir  own. 

1    in    this    they    hi 
especially  those  that  v.  enough  to  get 


it  during 
bard  times.  There  are  b 
but  f(  W<  r  mil.   ' 

'   A.    Kiis,  but   W( 
that  but   few  jail-bin  il    Danish 

birth  and  descent. 

-   born   in    Denmark,   and    1    do 
how    many    I  me    faith. 

About  one  hundred  Episcopal  clergymen,  now 
living,  are  of  Danish  descent,  among  them  one 
bishop.  Two  bishops  of  the  Moravian  church 
wen-  born  in  Denmark,  and  at  least  three 
members  of  the  present  United  St 
gress  are  of  Danish  descent,  two  of  them  born 
in  Denmark. 

Mosl   of   thi  tme   here   without   un- 

derstanding or  being  able  to  speak  one  word 
English,  many  without  friends  with  whom  they 
could  speak.  They  therefore  had  to  begin  life 
over  again  as  far  as  language  was  concerned, 
making  themselves  understood  by  signs  and 
sounds  as  well  as  they  could,  picking  up  a  few 
words  even  day,  learning  to  put  them  together 
and  pronounce  them  just  like  babies,  doing  to 
church  did  not  help  them  much  as  they  did 
not  understand  the  language  used  in  thi 
vice.  The  first  preachers  among  them  that 
spoke  a  language  they  understood  were  gen- 
erally Danish  Bapl  daily  in  the  cities, 
and  on  that  account  a  good  many  of  the  earli- 
est immigrants  from  Denmark  joined  the  Bap- 
church.  Others  joined  the  Methodist 
church,  won  over  by  Danish  or  Norwegian 
missionaries,  and  some  became  members  of  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lutheran  congrega- 
where  such  wire  found  in  the  neighbor- 
But  the  large  majority  of  the  first  im- 
migrants became  entirely  estranged  to  all 
church  life,  and  had  a  baneful  influence  in  that 
the  later  coming  of  their  country- 
men in  Ami  ri 

'I'h.-  church  "i   Denmark  did  nol  care  for 
hildren    that    li\.  [   the 

lorn,  and  the  Danish 

I 

took  it   for  granted  that  the 

mark.      I  ie    to 
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America  to  friends  in  the  old  country  helped 
to  show  how  things  stood.  And  a  Dane, 
Claus  I.  Clausen,  who  in  1843  had  gone  to 
America  as  Lutheran  pastor  among  Norwe- 
gian immigrants  in  Wisconsin,  made  a  trip 
home  in  1868,  and  held  several  meetings  with 
Christian  friends  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  dire 
need  of  Christian  workers  among  the  Danes  in 
United  States,  and  encouraged  his  countrymen 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help.  Pastor  Clau- 
sen's appeal  had  the  result  that  an  association 
for  mission  among  Danes  in  United  States 
was  formed  in  1869,  composed  of  four  clergy- 
men and  one  layman.  Said  association 
through  the  press,  called  upon  Christian 
friends  all  over  the  country  to  help  and  find 
both  means  and  men  to  alleviate  the  need  of 
their  countrymen  in  far-off  America.  And 
in  1871  the  association  sent  three  workers  to 
America,  an  ordained  clergyman,  Grove  Ras- 
mussen,  who  had  been  deposed  from  his  office 
in  Schleswig  by  the  German  government  be- 
cause he  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  the 
German  emperor,  and  two  lay  missionaries,  A. 
S.  Nielsen  and  R.  Andersen.  Pastor  Rasmus- 
sen  was  sent  out  to  survey  the  field  and  then  re- 
turn and  report  to  the  association  in  Denmark, 
which  he  did,  coming  as  far  west  as  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska,  and  north  to  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

A.  S.  Nielsen  was  called  as  pastor  by  a 
Danish  congregation  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and 
ordained  in  November,  1871,  by  Rev.  C.  L. 
Clausen  in  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa.  R.  Andersen 
was,  after  having  completed  his  studies  at  a 
Norwegian  theological  seminary  in  Marshall, 
Wisconsin,  ordained  as  pastor  for  a  Danish 
congregation  in  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  in  1872. 
Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  the  Lutheran 
mission  among  the  Danish  immigrants  in  the 
United  States  who  in  1870  numbered  more 
than  30,000.  New  workers  came  from  Denmark 
from  year  to  year,  new  congregations  were 
formed  and  church  buildings  erected  in  town 
and  country.  A  church  paper  was  started  in 
1872,  a  conference  was  formed  in  1874,  a  high 
school  started  in  1878,  in  Elk  Horn,  Iowa,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  Dannevirke,  was  started 
in   1K80,  also  at  Elk  Horn,  Iowa.     In  1887  a 


theological  seminary  was  opened  at  West  Den- 
mark, Polk  county,  Wisconsin,  with  two  pro- 
fessors, of  which  the  writer  was  one.  Things 
seemed  to  go  smoothly  forward,  and  in  1894 
"The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,"  the  name  of  the  body  since  1874, 
had  about  60  ministers  and  120  congregations. 

But  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  and  the  Danish  church  was  such  a  house. 
The  majority  of  its  ministers  belonged  to  the 
so-called  "Graundtvigian"  wing  of  the  church 
of  Denmark,  so  named  after  the  poet  and 
historian  N.  R  S  Grundtvig  (1783-1872),  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  person- 
alities that  ever  lived  in  Denmark.  In  his 
fight  against  rationalism  he  made  the  assertion 
that  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  not  holy 
scripture  but  the  apostolic  confession.  The 
three  articles  of  that  creed  are  the  living  Word, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  scripture  is  dead 
and  powerless.  In  other  words,  Grundtvig  and 
his  followers,  also  in  the  Danish  church  in 
America,  put  tradition  above  holy  writ.  A 
hot  fight  about  the  scriptures  took  place 
among  the  members  of  the  conference,  both 
in  the  papers  and  at  meetings,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  agreement.  Finally, 
in  1894  a  split  took  place  in  the  church  body. 
About  twenty-two  ministers  and  their  congre- 
gations left  the  conference  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1893. 

These  seceders  adopted  a  Lutheran  consti- 
tution in  harmony  with  their  ordination  vow, 
and  took  the  name  "The  Danish  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  North  America"  and 
started  a  theological  seminary  at  Elk  Horn, 
Iowa,  with  the  writer  as  professor.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  go  this  way  to  trace  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  parts  that  formed  the 
union  now  known  as  "The  United  Danish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America." 
We  shall  now  briefly  trace  the  origin  of  the 
other  part  of  said  union. 

While  the  Gmndtvigian  wing  of  the  church 
of  Denmark  was  the  first  to  take  up  mis- 
sion work  among  Danish  immigrants  in  the 
United  States,  another  wing  of  the  same 
church,  known  as  "The  Inner  Mission,"  was 
the    first    to    call    the    attention    of    Christian 
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people  in  Denmark  to  the  need  of  church 
work  among  such  that  had  emigrated  from 
Denmark  to  foreign  lands,  and  especially  tu 
America.  And  after  the  Grundtvigians  had 
taken  up  the  work,  Inner  Mission,  who  had 
its  hands  full  in  working  for  Christian  life 
among  the  masses  ol  the  national  church  at 
home,  felt  relieved  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
work  together  with  the  Grundtvigians  in 
America.  But  as  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  aforesaid  named  association 
sought  its  missionaries  for  America  educated 
under  exclusive  Grundtvigian  influence,  the 
Inner  .Mission  advised  such  young  men  of  its 
midst  that  felt  called  upon  to  go  to  America 
as  missionaries  among  their  countrymen,  to 
get  their  education  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Augsburg  Theological  Seminary  at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota,  at  that  time  owned  by  the 
Norwegian-Danish  Conference  tor  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  Americ 
which  church  body  the  aforenamed  Rev.  C.  L. 
Clausen  was  the  first  president    (IS 

The  first  young  Dane  from  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion side  that  came  to  Augsburg  Seminary  to 
be  educated  for  the  ministry  among  his 
countrymen  in  the  United  States,  was  A.  M 
Andersen,  now  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Danskeren,  a  weekly  Christian  newspaper 
published  by  the  United  D.  E.  L.  Church  in 
Blair,  Nebraska.  Andersen  came  to  this 
country  in  1872  and  after  having  completed 
his  studies  at  Augsburg,  in  1874,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  for  a  Danish  congregation  in 
Damsbray,  Nebraska.  lie  joined  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference  aforenamed.  An- 
other young  Dane,  now  Rev  II.  Hansen,  of 
Fresno.  Calif.,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1865,  had  entered  Augsburg  Seminary  be- 
fore Andersen  and  was  ordained  also  in  1874, 
to  work  among  his  countrymen  in  the 
of  Nebraska.  And.  to  he  brief,  from  1*72 
to  1S74.  there  were  in  all  ten  young  Danes  who 
studied    at    Augsburg    Seminary    and    became 

rs  of  Danish  Lutheran  congregation 
joined     the     N'orv. 

Since  1S77  these  Danish  ministers  had  their 
own  Danish  church  paper,  A 

M.   Andersen,  Racine.  Wi- 
lt  will   thus  le   ■-cen'  that   since    1872  there 


tli.    Danish   Lutherans   in   I 

claiming   I  ut   the    Lutheran   church   ill 

the  old  counti 

will  he  seen,  also,  that  the  division  among  the 
Danish  ministers   in   America   had 

in  the  church  of  Denmark.  Rut  while  the 
different  wing-,  there  worked  inside  of  the 
nal  church,  each  m  its  own  way,  in  this 
country  there  was  no  national  church  in  which 
they  could  work,  and  i  onsequentl)  l  a<  h  had  to 
build   lor  itself,  stand  on  its  own   |. 

'fin-  Danes  belonging  to  the  Norwegian- 
Danish  Conference  felt  more  and  more  that 
although  they  were  at  one  with  conference  in 

ne    and    church    principles    it     him 
their  work  among  their  countrymen  that  they 
sir  km  |  as  members  of  a  Norwegian  church  body, 
of   which  hut    few  of   their      ■  ition   were 

iu<  in!  or   that    reason    they,   after   much 

and  conscientious  deliberatio 
their  connections  with  the  Norwegians  and,  if 

lie,  either  connect  thcnisevcs  with  the 
Danish  church,  or.  if  that  proved  to  he  out  of 
question,    start    for    themselves  |    they 

could. 

In  September,  1884,  at  a  meeting  in  Argo, 
Run  county,  Nebraska,  six  ministers  and  some 
lay   <1  nstitute   themselves 

a  Lutheran  church  body,  adopted  a  Lutheran 
constitution  and  took  the  name  of  "The  Dan- 
ish Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Association 
of   America."     The  new    church   body  a. 

rt  a  theological  seminary  at  Blair,  Ne- 
braska, with  Rev.  A    M     Vndersen 

dent.      At   the   meeting  at     x  |  iidate 

was  ordained  and  two  ministers  admitted  to  the 

church  It  should  hi-  added  that  before  the 
meeting  at  Ar^o  was  held  the  ministers  bad 
through    their   secretai  del    with 

die  Danish  church  and  come  to 
that  union  with  that  body  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Having     thus  the 

Other    pari    of    the    union    now     known    as    the 

United  Danish   Evangelical   Lull  urch 

of    \r  •■  shall  briefly  follow  the 

that  led  up  to  said  union  in   189 
The  church  bod  I   numbered  nine 
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ministers,  nineteen  congregations,  and  fifteen 
mission  stations.  In  1S96,  \yhen  it  held  its  last 
annual  conference,  in  Albert  Lea-,  Minne- 
sota, it  had  42  ministers  and  57  congregations 
and  25-30  mission  stations,  and  about  7,000 
communicants.  Since  1884,  it  had  its  theo- 
logical seminary,  "Trinity  Seminary"  at  Blair, 
Nebraska.  In  1892  it  started  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  through 
Rev.  N.  L.  Nielsen,  who  is  still  working  there. 
In  1890  a  weekly  child's  paper  was  started, 
in  1893  a  publishing  house  was  started  at 
Blair,  Nebraska,  "Danish  Lutheran  Publishing 
House." 

After  the  split,  in  1894,  in  the  Danish  church 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  Danish  Church 
Association  sought  to  affiliate  with  the  minority 
that  had  organized  at  Elk  Horn,  Iowa,  as 
stated  above,  so  as  to  avoid  having  three  small 
church  bodies  of  the  same  faith  in  the  United 
States  and  working  in  the  same  field.  Discus- 
sions for  that  purpose  were  started  in  the 
papers.  Meetings  from  both  sides  were  held, 
and  finally  a  joint  commitee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  common  constitution,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  such  constitution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  both  church  bodies 
at  their  annual  meetings  a  meeting  to  com- 
plete the  union  should  be  held  by  delegates 
from  both  sides.  All  the  preliminary  steps 
having  been  taken  the  union  was  completed 
at  a  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  held 
from  September  30  to  October  2,  1896,  where 
"The  United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  America"  became  a  reality.  It  con- 
sisted of  63  ministers,  8  lay  missionaries,  127 
congregations  and  33  preaching  stations. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  to 
the  last  annual  meeting  (1918)  the  church  has 
now  118  ministers,  189  congregations,  40 
preaching  stations  and  about  25,000  baptized 
members  ;  10  ministers  have  died  since  1896, 
and  5  are  on  the  retired  list. 

At  its  first  annual  meeting,  at  Blair,  Ne- 
braska, 1897,  the  United  Church  was  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Nebraska, 
with  the  head  office  at  Blair,  Nebraska. 

The  church  today  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts, a  necessity  because  of  its  wide  field  of 


work.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  board  of 
directors  whose  president  reports  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  church. 

The  United  Church  is  a  missionary  church 
both  in  the  home  and  foreign  field.  Each  of 
its  districts  support  one  or  more  home  mission- 
aries. Several  districts  have  supported  mis- 
sions in  the  larger  cities  till  the  congregations 
there  were  able  to  uphold  themselves. 

In  the  foreign  field  the  church  supports  the 
following  missions:  1.  Among  the  Indians 
in  Oklahoma  as  mentioned  above.  One  im- 
portant factor  in  this  mission  is  its  school 
work  through  which  many  young  members 
have  been  added  to  the  church. 

2.  Since  1900  it  has  supported  a  mission  in 
Japan  with  Kurume  as  center.  That  mission 
was  started  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Th.  Winther,  a 
graduate  from  our  theological  seminar}'  at 
Blair.  At  present  there  are  three  ordained  mis- 
sionaries from  our  church  working  there,  and 
also  a  native  minister  and  several  lay  helpers. 
Our  missionaries  uphold  a  theological  school 
in  common  with  another  American  Lutheran 
Mission  from  the  southern  states. 

Besides  this  we  have  immigrant  missions  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  a  seaman's  mis- 
sion in  San  Francisco,  California.  And  also  a 
mission  among  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 

TRINITY    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  small 
church  body,  organized  at  Argo,  Nebraska,  in 
1884  took  steps  to  start  a  school  for  future 
ministers.  In  the  fall  of  1884  Rev.  A.  M. 
Andersen  started  such  a  school  in  his  home  in 
Blair  with  four  students.  The  professor,  stu- 
dents, and  the  professor's  family  slept  under 
the  same  roof,  ate  at  the  same  table  as  best  they 
could.  Rev.  Andersen  was  on  the  lookout  for 
a  larger  home  for  the  school.  An  offer  of 
$5,000  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Omaha,  on 
the  conditions  that  the  school  be  moved  there 
and  Andersen  put  up  an  equal  sum.  But 
money  was  not  plentiful  in  those  days,  espe- 
cially not  among  Danish  church  people,  so 
Andersen  declined  the  offer. 

The  city  of  Blair  made  an  offer  of  $3,000  on 
the  same  conditions.    And  Andersen  mustered 
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up  courage  to  accept  it,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
be  able  to  collect  an  equal  sum  among  bis 
church  friends.  He  succeeded,  although  not 
without  difficulties,  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  a 
four  story  building,  erected  on  the  bluffs  north- 
west of  the  city  of  Blair,  \\.  -  the 
future  home  of  Trinity  Theological  Seminary, 
the  first  school  of  its  kind  among  Danish  Luth- 
erans in  the  United  States.  Before  lot 
was  found  necessary  to  start  a  pro-seminary 
course,  and  also  a  course  for  those  who  wished 
to  study  English  and  common  school  branches 
in  the  English  language,  during  the  winter 
months.  Still  later  it  was  found  advisable 
to  open  a  course  for  young  ladies  during  three 
summer  months. 

Rev.  Andersen  was  president  of  the  - 
till  1889,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G. 
B.  Christiansen,  who  held  that  position  till 
1896,  when  the  school  became  the  property  of 
the  United  Church.  Rev.  G.  B.  Christiansen 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  Church, 
an  office  he  still  hi 

During  Christiansen's  presidency  a  wing  was 
added  to  the  main  building  and,  later,  in  1903, 
another  wing  and  also  a  ladies'  dormitory  and 
a  gymnasium.  Since  the  school,  in  1899,  be- 
came co-educational  and  a  college  department 
was  added,  its  enrollment  increased  till  about 
150-173  a  year,  all  told.  It  now  com] 
eight  departments  with  a  staff  of  ten  instruc- 
ome  assist  ;  The  value  of  build- 
grounds,  ami  equipmen  5,000 
The  school  has  no  endowm                any  kind. 

About  4,000  young  men  and  women,  mostly 
of  Danish  de-cent,  have  gone  out  from  it-  hail- 
to  their  different  stations  in  life  and  are 
spread  all  over  our  country.     About  100  min- 
have    graduated    from    the    tl 
i.   About  100  gradual 
ing  on  the  bloody  battle  field-  of  France  in  the 
late    world    war.      Some    of    our    tl 
graduates  have  worked  as  camp  pastor 
one  as  army  chaplain  at  the  front,  the 
James   C  i.   *   native 

born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  X 
Our  oldest    |  i  M   N  • 

was  one  of  the  fir- 1  '     He 

is  now  principal  of  Dana  Colk-  Vig 


is  head  of   the 
1..  A 

the   En§ 

language,   the  ■    the 

lish  Lutheran  Publishii 
mentii 

-ton-   and   printing  and   publishing   establish- 
ment id  run  by  the  :  imrch.    It 
publishes   the    followin  inskeren, 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Danish  langt 
-tarted  at  Xeenah,  Wisconsin,  ii-  Rev. 

I.  X.  Jersild,  v.  hurch  in 

The  present  editor  is  Rev    A    M,  Andersen. 
m ,-.     \  The     Child's     Friend),    a 
weekly  child's  paper  in  the  Danish  king 
editor  Rev.  L.  Jensen,  Ruskin,  Nebraska. 

The    Little    Lutheran,    a     weekly    child's 
paper  in  the  English   language;  editor.   Rev. 

II.  W.   Rondo.   Marian,  Iowa. 

Uliges   Veil,  a   weekly   bilingual   young 
peopli  r,  Rev.  1.  Gertsen,  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa,  edi 

Dansk     Lutheran     Kirkebald,     a     weekly 
church  paper.   Rev.    M.   X.   Andrea 
Falls,  Iowa,  editor. 

The   present   manager  of   the   Danish    Lu- 
theran   Publishing    House    is    Mr.    11. 
Nielsen. 

The   United  Church   supports   two  orphan 
home-,    one    at    Klk    Horn.    Iowa,   and    01 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  both  -mall.    Also  a  san- 
atarium  and  old  people's  hi 
orado,  started  and  managed  by  R 

The  above  mi  of  work 

1   and   are   upheld   b 

-mall  and  poor  church  But   in  unity  is 

proverb,  ami   that   has 

•  far.    \V  sured 

that  we  -hall  experience  the  same  during  the 

transition  period  in  which  we  live.     And  we 

that  we  1 
country  in  working  among  its  immigrant 
upholding    and     futber  and 

morale,    the    font:''  and 

The  first  bat  cami  .  as 
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far  as  we  know,  were  not  Lutherans.  A 
Danish  sailor,  Hansen,  from  Copenhagen,  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  Mormon  church  in 
Boston  about  1845.  He  was  in  the  Mormon 
exodus  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1.S47,  and 
came   through   the   Nebraska   wilderness. 

The  next  Danes  that  came  through  Nebras- 
ka were  gold  diggers  on  their  way  home  from 
far  off  California. 

The  first  Danes  that  settled  in  Nebraska 
were  apostates  from  Morrnoriism,  some  before 
they  came  to  Utah,  and  a  good  many  more, 
after  they  had  been  there,  and  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  get  back  or  away.  A  great  many 
of  those  settled  in  Omaha  and  vicinity.  Fre- 
mont, Grand  Island,  etc.  The  first,  or  one  of 
the  first.  Lutheran  preachers  in  Nebraska  was 
pastor  Grove  Rasmussen,  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  sketch,  who  made  a  tour  of 
investigation  in  1871,  through  the  central 
states  of  the  United  States.  He  preached  to 
Danes  both  in  Omaha  and  Grand  Island,  and 
was  the  main  speaker  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  Grand  Island.  There  he  met  with 
some  of  the  Danish  pioneers  on  their  way  to 
their  new  colony  in  Howard  county.  They 
wanted  him  to  go  with  them  and  take  a  claim 
and  become  their  pastor,  but  he  declined  and 
returned  to  Denmark. 

The  first  Lutheran  preacher  that  settled  in 
Nebraska,  was  Anders  F.  Andersen,  a  young 
Danish  layman  who  had  taken  a  course  at 
high  school  in  the  old  country  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1873,  to  work  at  his  trade. 
He  was  a  carpenter  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  his  countrymen.  He  offered  his  services 
to  the  Danish  ministers  in. Wisconsin,  and  was 
sent  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Andersen's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  far  West  was  not  of 
the  most  pleasant  kind.  He  barely  escaped  hav- 
ing his  pockets  picked  at  Council  Bluffs,  and 
in  Omaha  he  found  but  very  few  Danes  that 
had  any  use  for  preaching  and  preachers  of  any 
kind.  Andersen  went  to  work  on  the  railroad, 
had  a  shanty  built  near  the  old  Union  Pacific 
station,  and  there  he  preached  to  those  who 
cared  to  come  and  hear  him.  In  1874  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  young  Danes  in  Omaha 
who  went  to  Kearney  county  and  took  land. 


Andersen  went  with  them  and  took  a  claim  in 
company  with  his  brother.  From  time  to  time 
he  went  out  on  preaching  tours,  and  came  as 
far  east  as  Washington  county.  Went  on 
foot  from  there  to  the  Danish  settlement  north 
of  Fremont,  often  barefoot  with  stockings  and 
shoes  over  his  shoulder  and  staff  in  hand.  He 
was  a  good  speaker,  and  well  liked  by  those 
who  were  friends  of  the  Gospel.  He  visited 
most  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Nebraska 
and  also  in  northern  Kansas.  He  was  too  poor 
to  buy  horses,  so  he  broke  prairie  with  a  span 
of  young  bulls.  For  that  reason  a  Danish 
paper  in  Omaha  nicknamed  him,  "the  bull 
preacher."  His  health  not  being  strong  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  finally  settled  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  where  he  died  in  1911. 

The  first  ordained  Danish  minister  who  set- 
tled in  Nebraska  was  the  Rev.  H.  Hansen, 
mentioned  above.  He  settled  in  Omaha  in 
1874  and  with  great  effort  he  succeeded  to 
get  a  church  built  on  St.  Mary's  avenue. 
Hansen  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
with  his  span  of  small  ponies  he  drove  up  and 
preached  for  the  Danes  in  Washington,  Burt, 
Dodge,  and  Seward  counties  and  other  places. 
Sometimes  both  he  and  the  ponies  came  near 
drowning  or  freezing  to  death,  but  he  gen- 
erally managed  to  meet  his  appointments  in 
^pite  of  all  hindrances.  Having  lost  his  con- 
gregation in  Omaha,  through  machinations  up- 
on which  here  is  no  place  to  enter,  Rev.  Hansen 
was  called  to  a  new  congregation  near  Hamp- 
ton, Hamilton  county,  where  he  worked  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  became  the  first  president 
of  the  new  church  body  of  1884.  He  now  lives 
retired  in  Fresno,  California. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Andersen  settled  in  Daneborg, 
Howard  county,  also  in  1874,  the  first  pastor 
at  that  place.  It  was  in  the  days  of  small 
things  at  that  place.  The  parsonage  consisted 
of  two  small  rooms,  and  its  furniture  had  cost 
$24.  But  the  young  parson's  charge  was  cer- 
tainly large  enough.  He  preached  besides 
in  Dannebrog.  at  Oak  Creek,  now  Nysted, 
Turkey  Creek,  Munson  Creek,  Hampton, 
Hamilton  county,  Staplehurst,  Seward  county, 
and  in  Spring  Creek,  now  Ruskin,  in  Nuckolls 
county,  only  120  miles  away.     Before  starting 
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out  on  this  long  trip  the  pastor  til  to 

provide  himself  with  a  tial  lunch  and 

oats  or  corn  for  the  mule,  it  such  was  avail- 
able, which  quite  often  it  was  not,  for  these 
were  the  years  of  the  grasshoppers.    \\  hen  the 
minister  and  his  mule  had  gone  long  enough 
to  feel  tired  they  halted,  the  pastor  eating  part 
of  his  provision  while  the  mule  did  its  b 
get  a  lunch  grazing  on  the  road.    This  had  to 
be  repeated  several  times  before  reaching  their 
destination.     Mure  than  once  they  had  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  road  when  the  mud  was  deep 
and  rivers  swollen  and  bridges  gone.     Happy 
were  the  travelers  if  they  could  find  a  home 
stead    not    too    far    away,    for    that     meant 
lodging  under  cover   for  them   both.      I  Intel- 
and  feed  stables  they  had  ti 
could     be     found,     for     money     and     pi< 
preachers    but    seldom    were    found    together. 
Forty  dollars  a  year  from  each  place  was  a  big 
salary  for  a  preacher  in  those  days,  if  n< 
him,  certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  tin 
homesteaders.  But  great  was  the  joy  when  the 
preacher  came,  even  if  two  days  too  late.     The 
narrow   schoolhouse   was   packed   with 
listeners  t>>  his  sermon,  and  the  preacher  for- 
got all   his   troubles   on   the   road,   and   made 
announcement  for  the  next    meeting,  so  many 
weeks  or  months  ahead. 

These  meetings  in  the  poor  and  small  school 
houses  on   the  prairie   were  one  of   the 
bright    spots    in    the   hard    life    of    the   early 
settlers  in  western  Nebraska,  and  are  i 
back  upon  as  such  b)  the  old  pione 

We  might  keep  on  relating  incidences  from 
the  lives  of   several  other  pioneer  preachers, 
but  it  is  time  to  close.     Then-  are  at   pi 
between  fifty  and  sixty  Danish  Lutheran  con- 

itions  within  the  state  of   Nebrasl 
these    more    than    two-thirds    belong    to    the 
United  Church,  the  rest  to  the  Danish  Church. 
The    oldest    congregation    belonging    to     the 
United    Church    is    in    Hampti 
i  1874),  the  I 

There  are  twenty-five  mini  me  la) 

missionary 
minisl   i  Ihurch  in  th< 

Tin  r  movement   on  unite 

thi  ish    Lutheran   church 


Ann  i 

will  be  accomplished  in  the  near  ful 

I 

In    1858,   Lev.    Henry   W.    Kuhns,    D.D.,  left 
Pittsburgh,  and  after  nini 
tinuous  traveling,  he  arrived  in  '  imaha,  then 
an  Indian  trading  ]M,-t,  with  a  commission  in 
his    pocket     from    the    AT  Lutheran 


H.  W.  1  I'll 

Synod,  appointing  him  as  "the  representative 

of    th  I    Lutheran    church    to 

braska  and  adjacent  pai 

Mitchell  geography,  then  in  use,  will  -how  the 
sweeping  character  of   thai    commi 
he  rode  over  the  distri<  I 
him,  •  r  the  twi 

• 

His   work  im  to 

I 
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he  secured  church  lots  that  are  in  use  today  by 
English,  German,  or  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
churches.  This  was  before  the  day  of  church 
boards  in  the  denomination,  and  Rev.  A.  W. 
Lilly,  D.D.,  president  of  the  board  of  church 
extension,  recognized  it  as  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  present  work  of  the  church.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  things,  and  pioneer  work 
in  home  missions. 


he  returned  with  him  to  Fontenelle  and  in 
Mr.  Sprick's  log  house,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Roeder,  of  Emmanuel  Lutheran 
Church,  Omaha,  Dr.  Kuhns  organized  this 
German  Lutheran  church.  Remains  of  the  old 
log  house  are  still  standing  in  the  little  village, 
while  a  splendid  brick  church,  a  fine  parochial 
school  building,  and  an  excellent  parsonage 
tell  the  story  of  progress. 


First  Lutheran  Church  Building  in  Nebraska 

Erected  at  Dakota  City  in  1860  by  Augustus  Haase,  who  is  still  living  there.  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Kuhns  was  the  first  missionary  pastor  of  this  church  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Aughey. 
The  building  is  still  standing,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  church  building  belonging  to  any  de- 
nomination in  Nebraska. 


The  first  Lutheran  church  organized  in  Ne- 
braska was  "Emmanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  Omaha,"  now  known  as  the  Kountze 
Memorial.  The  first  church  building  erected 
and  dedicated  was  that  in  Dakota  City.  The 
contractor  was  Augustus  Haase,  who  is 
still  living.  This  church  building,  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  remaining  in  which 
English  services  are  held,  is  still  standing. 
The  first  German  Lutheran  church  organized 
was  at  Fontenelle.  Rev.  Dr.  Kuhns  met  Hon. 
Henry  Sprick  in  the  store  of  James  G. 
Megeath,  Omaha.     In  Mr.  Sprick's  ox  wagon 


After  Dr.  Kuhns  had  labored  in  Nebraska 
alone  for  some  four  or  five  years  he  suceeded 
in  inducing  Rev.  J.  F.  Kuhlman  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  later  Rev.  J.  G.  Groenmiller, 
D.D.  Both  of  these  ministers  were  from  the 
Allegheny  Lutheran  Synod.  By  their  coming 
the  work  was  strengthened.  Mr.  Kuhlman  and 
Mr.  Groenmiller  cared  for  the  German-Eng- 
lish and  German  work  of  the  church,  and  Dr. 
Kuhns  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
church  in  Omaha  now  demanding  his  exclu- 
sive services.  Mr.  Kuhlman's  labors  were 
largely,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  state,  while  Dr.  Groenmiller 
labored  in  southern  Nebraska  and  northern 
Kansas.  Some  time  later  Rev.  Samuel  Aughey, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  at  one  time  professor  of  scieni 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Rev.  Josiah 
Zimmerman,  and  Rev.  EH  Huber,  professor 
of  biblical  literature  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  added  to  the 
force  of  worker-.. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  Nebraska  today 
there  are  about  532  organizations,  300  church 
edifices,  and  39,850  communicant  members 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  Beside,  there  is  a 
Lutheran  constituency  of  31,125  Germans  and 
16.685  Scandinavians  alone  in  the  Mate,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  statistics  at  hand.  There 
is  one  theological  seminary,  one  d< 
motherhouse,  one  hospital,  two  orphan  home-. 
five  academies  giving  instruction  in  the  nor- 
mal and  advanced  grades  of  education,  and 
one  publication  house.  Besides  these  the  Ne- 
braska Synod  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  Midland 
College  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1871,  a  meeting  of 
General  Synod  Lutheran  ministers  was  held 
in  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Church.  Omaha,  to 
take  preliminary  steps  toward  organizing  a 
synod  for  Nebraska.  Four  years  after  it- 
organization  it  was  received  into  the  General 
Svnod  at  the  biennial  convention  held  in  Bal- 
timore in  May,  1875.  The  first  president  was 
Rev.  J.  F.  Kuhlman,  Dakota  City;  Rev.  Ira 
C.  Billman  of  Omaha  was  the  firs!  secretary; 
and  John  B.  Detwiler.  also  of  Omaha. 
■  first  treasurer  of  the  synod;  and  Rev.  A.  G.  R. 
Buetow"  was  the  first  candidate  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  At  West  Point,  September 
20,  1877.  the  district  conferem  e  wi 
lished.  At  Nebraska  City,  October  10.  1878, 
steps  were  taker  nize  a  woman's  hi 

and  foreign  mi  ty.    At  Ponca,  in 

1884,  a  pn  ami  ' 

praying  the  General  "int  r<  l" 

of    education.      This    movemenl  '    in 

establishing  the  General 

cation,    having    the  *h« 

Western  Tl  ''''" 


land   (  vhich   are 

hurch  in 
In  1876  they  petitioned  the  Geni  ral  I 

i  liturgy 
in  full  accord  with  the  the  peril 

the   Reformation.    In   1886  a  ti 
tary,  or  missionary 

quarter-  for  this  work  was  buill  in  '  Imaha. 
Rev.  C.  Huber  filled  this  position  from  1887 
to  l  tctober  26,  1893.  In  1890  fifteen  German 
pastors   withdrew    from   this   now   exclusively 
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English  bod)  to  form  the  German  Nebraska 
id. 
Today  the  Lutheran  church  is  p 
in  Nebraska  by  the  following  synods,  viz: 
Nebraska  Svnod.  the  Danish  in  Am.  n.  i,  Dan- 
ish United  Lutheran  ehureh,  German  Iowa. 
German    Nebraska,    1 1  lissouri,    Nor- 

m  in  America,  Uniti  ■! 
1   of   I  >hio,    Augu 
'  .   in   all    twe  I 
■ 
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the  General  Synod  at  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
this  body  was  received  into  its  fellowship. 
In  connection  with  the  Wartburg  Synod  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Synod  it 
supports  a  church  publication  society  and  a 
traveling  missionary.  Its  official  organ  is  the 
L,utherischer  Zionsboti.  It  has  ninety  organ- 
izations and  5,536  members,  and  is  growing 
very  rapidly. 

The  Danish  in  America  Synod  has  an  acad- 
emy at  Nysted.  It  was  established  in  1887 
In  its  conception  it  is  Grundvigian.  Rev. 
R.  R.  Dorf,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 


Luthersk  Kirkcblad,  Rev.  A.  M.  Andersen, 
editor,  founded  in  1898,  a  weekly ;  Danskem, 
weekly;  Boernebladet,  and  Dc  Ungcs  Blad, 
both   semi-monthly  publications. 

These  two  Danish  bodies  represent  about 
sixty  organizations  in  the  state.  The  three 
different  Norwegian  synods  have  about  fifty- 
seven  organizations,  and  upwards  of  1,700 
members  in  Nebraska.  But  they  have  no 
institutions,  or  publications  that  are  dis- 
tinctively identified  with  Nebraska.  They  do 
have  as  synods  splendid  institutions  and  fine 
publications,    but    they    are    located    in    other 


German  Lutheran  Seminary 


Christiana,  is  its  principal.  It  has  a  good 
building,  a  large  campus,  and  is  quite  success- 
ful. The  Danish  United  Synod  was  organized 
in  1896  and  is  represented  in  Nebraska  by  a 
number  of  institutions.  Blair  is  the  center 
of  its  activities.  Trinity  Seminary,  its  theo- 
logical institution,  is  located  here.  There  are 
four  professors  and  eleven  students.  Its 
library  contains  over  four  hundred  volumes. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Vig  is  the  president.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1886.  In  1899,  at  the  same  place 
they  founded  Blair  College.  Its  property  is 
valued  at  $25,000,  its  library  contains  1,000 
volumes,  it  has  eight  professors  and  ninety- 
six  students.  Rev.  Christian  Auker  is  the 
president.  Here,  too,  is  located  its  publishing 
house  which  employs  not  less  than  twenty-one 
men.      The   periodicals   published    are   Dansk 


states.  This  is  true,  too,  of  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  of  the  German  Iowa 
Synod  with  their  twenty-five  or  more  organ- 
izations and  1,200  members.  Thus  five  syn- 
ods, three  Norwegian  and  two  German,  have 
so  far  confined  their  work  in  the  state  to . 
their  congregations  and  missions,  and  exhibit 
remarkable  growth. 

The  Missouri  Synod,  the  largest  German 
synod  in  the  United  States,  has  two  flourish- 
ing institutions  in  Nebraska.  In  1894  they 
established  a  "school  teachers'  seminary"  at 
Seward,  Nebraska.  This  academy  has  prop- 
erty valued  at  $18,000,  and  there  are  three  in- 
structors and  sixty-six  students.  Rev.  Geo. 
Weller  is  the  principal.  Beside  this  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  supports  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Orphan  Home  at  Fremont,   Nebraska.     This 
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charitable    institution    was    founded    in 
and  Rev.  A.  Leuthaeuser  is  its  superintendent. 
Its  property  is  valued  at  $15,500,  il     i 
ment    is    $5,000,   and    it    has    forty    inmates. 
Lately    this    synod    has    undertaken 
work  in  this  state.     Its  strength  in  Nebraska 
is  limited  to  about  175  organizations  and  18,000 
communicants.    The  Joinl  Synod  of  <  ihio,  the 
German     Iowa,    and     Missouri     synods     are 
strictly    confessional,    and    exclusive    in    their 
church  relations.     They  are   zealous   mi 
ary  bodies. 

The  Swedish  Augustana  synod,  winch  was 
organized  in  I860,  and  some  time  after  it- 
organization  began  work  in  Nebraska,  is  a 
very  aggressive  Lutheran  body.  It  has  done 
considerable  to  promote  church  life  in  the 
state.  In  1890  its  greatest  strength  centered 
in  Saunders,  Otoe,  Phelps,  Nemaha,  and 
Polk  counties,  and  it  was  well  represented  in 
forty-one  counties  in  Nebraska.  It  has  gone, 
without  noise,  steadily  forward  and  numbers 
to-day  about  100  organizations  and  10,000 
members.  In  1883  it  founded  Luther  Acad- 
emy at  Wahoo,  Nebraska,  of  which  Rev 
Johnson  is  president.  It  has  a  fine  campus, 
a  number  of  substantial  buildings,  nine  pro- 
fessors, 130  students,  a  library  of  over  2,000 
volumes,  and  its  property  is  valued  at  S75.000. 
Beside  the  buildings  already  on  the  campus  a 
splendid  modern  building,  costing  S25.000. 
will  soon  be  completed.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Omaha  this  synod  ha-  Inimanuel  Hospital, 
founded       in        1890,       Inimanuel       I 

Motherhouse.  founded  in  the  same  year,  and 
Inimanuel  Orphan  Home,  established  in  1901. 
The   founder  and  managi  r  of  lendid 

institutions  was  Rev.  !•'..  A.  Fogelstrom. 
This  year  a  ward   for  incurabli  added 

to  these  institutions.     They  havi 
ground,   high   and   sightly.     Si  rphans 

are  in  the  home,  and  tl  thirty-tw- 

I  with  the  motherhouse,  who 
are  at  work  either  in  the  hospital,  the  orphan- 
age, the  new  w;  rd  For  incurables,  in  thi 

id.  or  els 
the   held  ' ,u' 

maintenance   at    i  - 

but  wit! 


a    from  the 

expenses  w  ill  i 

may  be  added  to  this  tin  :  h.    Th< 

man    Iowa  synod  early   in   tl 
a  station  on  the   I  ' 

Indians.  Tim  I  Indian  boss 
i  them  to  be  edu<  and.  Their  mis- 
sionary. Krebs,  translated  Luth  hisin 
into  t!  i  nne  tongue.  In  1863  they  bad 
begun  to  preach  in  thi  nne  langi 
when  the  Sioux  persuaded  the  Indians  in  Ne- 
braska to  go  upon  the  war-path.     On  tin 

i  of  a  band  of  Sioux,  intending  to  mur- 
der them,  the  missionaries  withdrew.  Thus 
ended  the  only  effort  of  the  Lutheran  church 
tablish  an  Indian  mission  in  Nebraska. 
By  the  generous  otter  of  the  citizens  of 
Homer  in  1886  Homer  Academy  was  started 
under  Lutheran  auspices  Subsequently  it 
was  removed  to  Wayne.  Altera  few  sessions 
its  affairs  were  concluded  in  1 

(  »n  September  2-4.  1883,  the  American  Lu- 
theran Immigrant  Missionary  Society  w: 
ganized  at  Tekamah.  In  connection  with  this 
a  Lutheran  address  center  was  established. 
While  not  very  active,  its  members  are  still 
interested  in  the  work  of  tl  Prof. 

A.  M.  Am  llair,  Nebraska,  is  the  corre- 

sponding  secretar)  at  this  writing.    It  is  ^rat- 
ifying  to  know   that   this  m   proved 

ny  of  the  Lutheran  diaspora. 
ii  small  beginnings  the  Lutheran  church 
in   Nebraska  has  grown  to  splendid  propor- 
ln  every  branch  of  the  church's  work. 
missionary,  educatii  !  church  ■ 

tlu-rr  is  push  and  %  iu-  mated  by 

statisticians   that    Ncbr  tuent 

Lutheran  population  ol 

■  !  from  the  older  - 
With  such  a  field  the  future  of  this  denomi- 
nation it  bright. 
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ing  a  parish  here.  The  bishop  deputed  the 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Peet,  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Des  Moines,  to  this  errand.  Soon  after  Easter 
in  that  year  Dr.  Peet  undertook  the  journey 
from  his  home,  reaching  Council  Bluffs  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  April.  During  the  next 
week  he  came  over  the  river  and  visited  the 
church  people.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday 
he  met  eight  or  ten  gentlemen,  who,  with  his 
advice,  organized  a  parish  under  the  name  of 
Trinity  Church,  adopting  articles  of  parochial 
association  and  selecting  a  vestry.  Plans  were 
discussed  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  a 
church  and  for  securing  a  priest  at  an  early 
day.  On  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Peet  preached 
in  the  territorial  government  house  on  Ninth 
street  between  Farnam  and  Douglas,  but 
which  has  been  destroyed.  The  room  was 
crowded  and  interest  in  the  enterprise  was 
general. 

At  that  time  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Kemper.  In 
1835  this  venerable  man  was,  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  elected  a  bishop  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  Missouri  and  Indiana.  After- 
wards, when  dioceses  were  formed  in  those 
states  and  the  new  regions  in  the  Northwest 
were,  one  after  another,  settled,  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  extended  to  them  successively,  until 
in  1856  the  two  new  territories,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  were  the  remnant  of  the  vast  do- 
main over  which  he  had  held  sway.  Hear- 
ing of  Dr.  Peet's  visit  to  Omaha  and  its  re- 
sults, Bishop  Kemper  felt  the  old  fires  of 
missionary  zeal  burn  within  him,  and  he  soon 
started  from  his  home  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
new  lands.  On  his  way  hither  he  met  Bishop 
Lee  at  Des  Moines,  and  the  two  arrived  here 
on  Friday,  the  11th  of  July.  On  Sunday,  that 
being  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  government  building. 
In  the  morning  the  prayers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Irish  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
the  ante-communion  service  by  Bishop  Kem- 
per, at  whose  invitation  Bishop  Lee  preached. 
Bishop  Kemper  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
Shortly  afterward  Bishop  Kemper  resigned 
his  missionary  jurisdiction,  and  Nebraska  was 


placed  in  the  episcopal  care  of  Bishop  Lee; 
he  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction  until  the 
General  Convention  in  1859.  During  this  time 
there  were  three  priests  and  three  parishes  in 
Nebraska,  namely,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Wat- 
son, rector  of  Trinity,  Omaha ;  the  Rev.  Eli 
Adams,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Nebraska  City; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Massock  of 
Arago.  The  first  church  edifice  in  the  state 
was  St.  Mary's,  Nebraska  City.  It  was  a 
beautiful  church,  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
spot  in  the  valley  between  what  was  then 
Nebraska  City  and  Kearney  City.  A  lovely 
stream  of  pure  water  flowed  by  it  and  a  bit 
of  wood  enfolded  it  in  rural  solitude.  It  was 
long  since  removed  from  that  spot  to  the  town 
and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  present  St. 
Mary's. 

In  1859  the  General  Convention  met  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  elected  the  Rev.  Joseph 
C.  Talbot,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Indianapolis, 
missionary  bishop  of  the  Northwest,  with  jur- 
isdiction over  what  is  now  Nebraska,  the  two 
Dakotas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah, 
and  Nevada  —  a  total  of  750.000  square  miles. 
He  came  to  Nebraska  in  1S60.  In  1865  he 
was  translated  from  the  mission  to  Indiana. 
The  most  important  part  of  his  work  that  re- 
mains visible  to  the  human  eye  is  Brownell 
Hall,  the  only  college  for  girls  in  Nebraska. 
In  1861  he  purchased  six  acres  in  Saratoga, 
now  North  Omaha,  on  which  was  a  good 
building  designed  and  for  a  short  time  used 
as  a  hotel.  He  agreed  to  pay  $3,500  for  the 
property  and  went  east  to  collect  the  money. 
A  daughter  of  Bishop  Brownell  gave  part  of 
the  money,  on  account  of  which  Bishop  Tal- 
bot gave  it  its  name.  Some  further  money 
was  raised  to  put  the  building  in  repair,  and 
it  was  furnished  by  people  living  in  Omaha. 
From  the  first  the  school  was  well  supported, 
and  although  the  most  careful  economy  was 
necessary  it  was  of  a  good  order. 

Bishop  Talbot  left  eight  clergymen  in  the 
service.  Besides  these  Dr.  Massock  was  on 
the  roll,  but  he  had  become  disabled  and  had 
retired  to  Covington,  Kentucky. 

The  General  Convention  of  1865  divided  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwest  into  three,  one 
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of  which  was  Nebraska  and   Dakota,  to  the 

episcopate    of    which     B  was 

elected.      He   was  consecrated    in   his   p 
church  of  St.  Janus,  Chicago,  on  the  15th  of 
November  and  began  his  service  the  follow- 
ing  spring,      lie    purchased    Bishop    T. 
home,  a   tract   of    forty   acres  a   little   out   of 
Nebraska  City,  and  lived  there  about  a 
He  then  converted  the   house  and   pro] 
into  a  school,  under  the  name  of  Talbot  Hall, 
and  removed  to  Omaha. 

The  first  three  years  of  Bishop  Clarkson's 
episcopate  were  three  years  of  rapid  growth. 
From  his  consecration  in  1865  to  the  01 
ization  of  the  diocese  in  1868,  the  number  of 
active  clergy  went  up  from  eight  to  sixteen. 
At  the  latter  date  there  were  ten  candidates 
for  orders,  700  communicants,  property  of  the 
estimated  value  of  $123,000,  and  three  church 
schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  mission- 
ary jurisdiction  was  organized  as  a  diocese, 
and  the  council  placed  it  under  the  full  charge 
of  Bishop  Clarkson.  Two  years  afterward  it 
elected  him  bishop  of  Nebraska.  Practically 
this  action  did  not  change  his  work,  but  it 
did  change  his  status.  As  missionary  bishop 
he  could,  on  his  election  to  the  episcopate  of 
any  other  diocese,  have  been  translated 
thereto.  As  bishop  of  Nebraska  this  was  not 
permissible.  Now  he  was  irrevocably  bound 
to  Nebraska  for  life.  He  continued  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Dakota,  and  afterward  Nio- 
brara was  added  to  his  jurisdiction,  with  the 
care  of  the  Indians  in  southern  Dakota.  In 
a  few  years  he  was  relieved  of  that  care 
by  the  election  of  Bishop  Hare.  He  held 
jurisdiction  in  Dakota  until  the  convention 
of  1883. 

When  the  diocese  was  organized  the  bishop 
repon  church  schools.     One  was  St. 

Hall   at    Fremont,    for  which   qu 
large    building    was   erected,    and    the    school 
was  opened  and  condu  with 

a  measure  of  --■  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Dake.  who  had  the  en: 

rish  at   Fren 
and  after  a  bri 
Clarkson      ■■       no        rther    n 


ulted  to  it  than  by  his 

■     i  I 
Another   of    the   educational    institutions    in 
which  tin-  bisl  much  more  inter- 

.  and  to  which  h< 

Nebraska  When  he  tirst  came 

Ik  re.  a-  has  been  stated,  I  from 

his  pi  of   fort)  land 

not    far    from    Nebraska    City    and    made    his 
home   there    for  a   year,   when   hi  I  the 

rty   to  a  boy-  •'..    which   he  called 

Talbot  Hall.  Afterwards  the  school  was 
erected  into  a  college,  and  m  connection  with 
it  plans  for  a  divinity  school  were  formed. 
It  seeming  desirable  to  reach  a  larger  number 
of  day  scholars,  the  school  was  removed  into 
the  town  and  carried  on  for  a  period  with 
varied  success.  Considerable  debts  were  con- 
tracted, the  location  of  the  school  became 
somewhat  inaccessible  from  other  parts  so 
that  its  patronage  was  local,  and  it  was  re- 
duced to  its  former  condition  of  a  boys' 
school,  and  at  last,  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Clarkson.  was  abandoned.  Property  was  pur- 
chased in  Nebraska  City  for  a  divinity  school, 
and  several  candidates  for  orders  were  in- 
structed at  the  college.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  an  institution  of  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oliver  was  to  be  the  dean.  Other  instnic- 
tion  was  to  be  given  by  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
After  the  bishop's  death  Dr.  Oliver  rem 
from  Nebraska  City,  and  it  seemed  imprac- 
ticabl.  in  the  institution,  the  property 

was   sold    and    the    proceeds    invested,    the    in- 
of   which   is   applied   to   theological   edu- 
cation. 

Brownell    Hall   has   had   a   more   happy   his- 

Frora  Sat 

in  <  imaha.  upon  which  a  build- 
ing  reasonably  for   tin 

I.     During   I 
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the  work  which  remained  for  him  to  do.  He 
made  many  and  great  efforts  to  obtain  the 
neccessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  and  his  failure  was  a  great 
grief.  After  his  death,  quite  unexpectedly, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  disappeared.  In 
1887  a  new  and  substantial  brick  structure 
was  built.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  and  provides  for  100  boarders,  and 
a  large  number  of  day  scholars.  The  Hall 
suffered  severely  from  the  depression  of  1892 
and  the  following  year,  and  was  closed  for  a 
year,  when  it  was  reopened  under  a  new  man- 
agement. It  is  now  very  prosperous  —  under 
a  very  efficient  principal  and  corps  of  teach- 
ers, its  rooms  are  full,  its  curriculum  ex- 
tended, and  its  future  progress  assured. 
Could  the  good  bishop's  eyes  look  upon  the 
institution  now  he  would  rejoice  that  what 
was  denied  to  him  was  given  to  another  to 
accomplish. 

Hardly  was  Bishop  Clarkson  settled  in  his 
new  home  at  Omaha  before  he  began  to  feel 
that  sense  of  isolation  of  which  many  bishops 
have  complained  who  have  not  had  a  church 
of  their  own  nor  an  altar  at  which  they  had 
the  right  to  serve.  He  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive in  this  way,  for  he  loved  more  than  all 
else  close  relations  with  his  people.  Trinity 
Church  was,  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
and  population  of  the  city,  large  and  pros- 
perous ;  it  had  an  eligible  site,  a  simple  but 
sufficient  wooden  church,  and  an  interested 
congregation.  The  circumstances  seemed  to 
favor  a  connection  between  it  and  the  bishop. 
At  his  instance,  and  with  ready  assent  of 
the  authorities  of  the  parish,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1868,  an  agreement  was  concluded  to 
the  effect  that  the  bishop  should  have  his  seat 
in  the  chancel,  direct  the  ritual,  preach  when 
in  the  city,  use  the  church  for  all  episcopal 
offices  and  functions,  and  have  a  certain  part 
in  the  selection  of  a  rector  in  case  of  va- 
cancy. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  framing 
of  the  cathedral  system  in  Nebraska.  It  was 
simple  and  tentative,  but  it  was  f'or  the  time 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  church  was  afterward  burned,  and  a 
temporary    building    put     in     its     place.       In 


1872  the  bishop  and  vestry  began  to  look 
.  forward  to  a  new  and  permanent  church,  and 
it  seemed  opportune  to  establish  their  rela- 
tions more  certainly.  He  then  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  of  cathedral  organization,  the 
general  idea  of  which  was  his;  in  some  detalis 
as  he  worked  them  out  he  took  the  advice  of 
others.  He  submitted  it  to  the  vestry,  which 
gladly  approved  it,  and  then  presented  it  to 
the  diocesan  council,  which  unanimously 
adopted  a  canon  embodying  it. 

The  organization  is  diocesan  rather  than 
local.  This  appears  from  its  name,  which  is 
the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  Ne- 
braska. Its  members  are  almost  all  diocesan 
officers.  Its  functions  are  almost  entirely  dio- 
cesan. It  is  the  board  of  missions,  the  trustee 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  church,  the 
visitor  of  the  schools,  the  administrator  of  the  ' 
institutions  of  charity,  and  is  competent  to 
receive  the  care  of  other  activities.  The  dio- 
cesan character  of  the  system  further  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  church  and  the  chapter 
could  at  any  time  be  dissevered  and  the  latter 
remain  almost  as  complete  as  before  in  its 
personnel  and  objects.  While  the  system  is 
maintained  the  parish  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  the  bishop's  interest  and  services,  and  dis- 
plays in  its  church  the  episcopal  office  in 
various  and  impressive  functions.  There  are 
in  our  country  cathedrals  formed  on  other 
plans.  -Some  are  bishop's  churches,  in  which 
he  is  sole  and  active  authority.  There  are 
others  with  organizations  not  unlike  those  of 
England,  and  a  local  chapter  composed  of  a 
dean,  canons,  and  other  officers.  In  certain 
conditions  Bishop  Clarkson's  scheme  is  satis- 
factory ;  at  least  under  his  mild  rule  it  was 
both  satisfactory  and  efficient.  It  has  received 
the  approval  of  many  other  bishops,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  several  dioceses  and  juris- 
dictions. There  are  defects  in  it  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter. 

On  the  evening  of  May  25,  1880,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  cathedral  was  laid.  It  was  a 
great  event  for  the  church.  Bishop  Whipple 
of  Minnesota.  Bishop  Vail  of  Kansas,  Bishop 
Hare  of  Niobrara,  Bishop  Garrett  of  North- 
ern Texas,  and  Bishop  Spaulding  of  Colorado 
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responded  to  Bishop  CI  s   invitation   to 

assist  in  the  ceremonies.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  clergy  of  this  ami  other 
dioceses.  Crowds  thronged  the  grounds  and 
the  streets  about.  A  procession  which  formed 
on  Seventeenth  street,  led  by  a  hand  from  Fort 
Omaha  and  two  military  companies,  and  long 
drawn  out  by  merflbers  .if  the  vestries,  the 
clergy,  and  the  bishops,  marched  through  the 
multitude  to  the  site.  Bishop  Clarkson  laid 
the  stone  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
procession  re-formed  and  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  where  Bishop  Whipple  preached.  The 
impressive  feature  was  the  general  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  event.  The  whole  city,  the 
clergy  and  people  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions, and  citizens  without  regard  to  religious 
relation,  entered  into  the  occasion  with 
enthusiasm. 

On  Novemher  5,  1883,  the  cathedral  was 
consecrated.  It  was  the  consummation  of  the 
work  which  had  sorely  taxed  the  patience, 
zeal,  and  ability  of  all  concerned.  It  v, 
very  happy  day.  Bishops  Sweatman  of  To- 
ronto, Canada.  Garretl  of  Northern  Texas, 
Hare  of  Niobrara,  and  Burgess  of  Quincy 
came  to  rejoice  with  Bishop  Clark -on.  There 
were  large  numbers  of  clergy  from  this  and 
other  dioceses  and  of  other  denominations. 
Bishop  Clarkson  was  the  celebrant,  Bishop 
Burgess,  epistoler,  Bishop  Sweatman.  gospeler, 
and  Bishop  Garrett,  preacher.  In  the  evening 
Bishop  Sweatman  preached. 

Again  the  civic  character  of  the  cathedral 
was  emphasized.  The  presence  of  officers  of 
the  nation,  state,  and  city,  and  of  the  army 
testified  to  it.  The  clergy  of  other  denomina- 
tions showed  their  sympathy  by  a  large 
attendance. 

It    may    seem    that    tin-    -ketch    ha-    fallen 
from  the  general   history  which  concert 
to   local    topics       This   cathedral    !>• 
to  the  diocese  as  well  as  to  those  who  worship 
at    it-  altar.     The  parochial  authorities  have 
again  and  again,  by  L,rran!-  and  solemn  muni- 
ments,  confirmed   the 
the  .  hurch.     As  such  they  h  •  ■ 
upon  to  hear  a  larger  share  of  thi 
burdens,  and   with  more  than  g 


.  the  call  .  in  the 

n    and    embellish)  this 

a   by   the 
bishop  and  his  friends  edral 

rather  than  a   parish  church.      It    is  then 
a  diocesan  institution  and  has  a  pi. 
on  tin-  account. 
In  1881  tin-  bishop  bought  thi  r  the 

cathedral  for  a  child'-  hospital.  Ther. 
a  little  one  -lory  wooden  dwelling  there  which 
he  op,?;,  d  for  children,  having  secured  the 
services  of  a  sister  from  the  Bishop  I 'otter 
Memorial  House  in  Philadelphia.  Nothing 
could  he  more  humble.    Tw  ifterward 

the  present  building  was  erected.     The  insti- 
tution  from  the  first  was  aided  by  gem 
benefactions  of  several  membet  Family 

tedly  attached  to  the  bishop,  and  by  gifts 
from  other  good  people.  Thi-  charity  which 
undertake-   the  pitiful   care   of    little  ones   was 

like  himself  —  it  was  the  efflori 
hi-  heart.     It-  name  will  carry  hi-  memory  to 
other  generations. 

Mindful   of    the    fact    that    the   church 
him  here  t<>  In'  a  missionary,  Bishop  l 
realized  that   hi-  t.  ait   every- 

.  into  every  town,  village,  ami  hamlet, 
and  even  to  the  solitar)  settler  on  the  public 
domain,  carrying  with  him  the  Gospel,  dispens- 
ing the  bli  raments,  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  giving  Christian 
nurture  to  children,  comfort  to  the  sick,  and 
help  to  thi'  wayward.  Thi-  dut)  n  him 
always;  he  never  cast  it  off.  The  Church,  the 
Master  hound  it  on  hi-  shoulders,  and  he 
1  down  under  the  load.  There  were 
journeys  from  hi-  home  to  farthest  points  in 
hi-  jurisdiction,  hundred-  of  mile-  sometimes, 
traveled  by  wagon.  When 
railroads  had  been  built,  nor  until  a 

he    died   could    most    of    I  >-   l>c 

til.       I  Utcn     he     went     the     long 

living  aim 

le   who   '  their 

mary,     I  li  •■■  n  where 

and  work  that  might 
without    him,    of    which, 
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sions  and  to  places  where  a  mission  might  be 
started.  He  held  services  and  preached  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  schoolhouses  and  court- 
houses, and  houses  of  worship  of  Christians 
of  other  names.  Always,  everywhere,  to  a 
handful  as  to  a  multitude,  he  preached  with 
the  same  mellifluous  eloquence,  the  same  per- 
suasive tones,  the  same  high  thought,  and 
with  what  effect  upon  the  sensibilities,  con- 
victions and  life,  some  can  never  forget. 

But  he  had  one  very  discouraging  experi- 
ence. When  Bishop  Clarkson  came  here  the 
Missouri  river  was  the  sole  avenue  of  trade 
and  communication,  and  all  the  towns  were 
planted  along  its  borders.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  bishop  was  to  build  churches  in 
this  region,  and  to  gather  the  people  into 
them.  Hardly  was  this  well  begun  before 
railroads  penetrated  the  west  —  the  Union 
Pacific  first,  the  Burlington  next,  and  the 
others  soon  afterward.  This  destroyed  com- 
merce on  the  river,  and  the  towns  along  it 
soon  began  to  fall  into  decay,  and  with  them 
the  churches.  New  towns  sprang  up  in  the 
interior,  to  which  the  faith  had  to  be  carried. 
The  work  of  planting  had  to  be  begun  again 
as  if  never  done  before. 

In  1868,  when  the  diocese  was  organized, 
the  churches  at  Brownville,  Peru,  Bellevue, 
Fort  Calhoun,  and  Decatur  each  had  a  mea- 
sure of  strength.  In  1885,  when  the  bishop 
died  they  had  become  almost  extinct.  Even 
Nebraska  City  and  Plattsmouth  at  that 
date  were  not  able  to  go  alone.  Between  the 
two  dates,  towns  on  the  Union  Pacific  had 
sprung  up,  and  in  the  South  Platte  were  Lin- 
coln, Beatrice,  and  Hastings.  Beginnings  had 
to  be  made  again,  missions  planted,  people 
gathered,  and  churches  built.  None  had 
strength  to  help  the  general  work  and  most 
called  on  the  bishop  for  aid. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  the  diocese  had 
two  beginnings,  two  periods  of  pioneer  work, 
the  work  in  the  last  aided  not  at  all  by  what 
had  been  done  in  the  first.  The  loss  of  what 
was  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  episcopate 
gave  Bishop  Clarkson's  work  an  appearance 
of  results  below  his  expectations,  and  in  his 
last  days  he  had  a  sense  of  failure.     But  few 


knew  that  a  cloud  rested  on  his  spirit;  his 
words  were  cheery  and  he  called  his  people 
and  clergy  on  to  new  endeavors. 

The  bishop  did  not  count  the  cost  of  what 
he  did,  or  measure  the  gains  he  made.  It  was 
no  matter  to  him  that  his  means  were  very 
small,  that  he  reached  very  few  souls,  and 
gained  very  uncertain  results.  He  did  not 
complain  of  any  of  his  clergy  who  lacked 
persistence  and  shifted  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  this  diocese  to  another.  He  was 
always  saying  that  no  bishop  ever  had  so 
devoted  a  body  of  clergy.  He  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  inertness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  among  whom  he  went  in 
and  out.  To  him  the  diocese  was  a  splendid 
domain,  full  of  great  possibilities.  So  far 
was  he  from  making  little  of  his  field  he  mag- 
nified it  greatly.  His  buoyant  spirit  carried 
him  always  beyond  the  means  and  gains 
which  commonplace  men  count  trivial.  He 
rejoiced  in  what  he  had  to  do  as  if  it  were 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  work  any 
bishop  ever  undertook. 

At  the  general  convention  of  1883  Bishop 
Clarkson  resigned  the  jurisdiction  of  Dakota. 
From  that  time  he  was  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  duties  as  the  diocesan  of  Ne- 
raska.  .  We  may  take  this  as  the  dividing 
point  in  our  history.  Before  that  time  we 
were  altogether  a  missionary  diocese,  receiv- 
ing Episcopal  service  from  the  general 
church,  doing  little  for  our  own  missions,  and 
depending  largely  on  the  church  in  the  East. 
But  now  churchmen  took  upon  themselves 
their  own  burdens.  They  were  made  to 
understand  that  most  of  what  should  be  done 
must  be  done  by  themselves. 

Bishop  Clarkson  died  on  March  10,  1884. 
The  homage  of  the  people  to  his  memory  was 
profound.  During  the  funeral,  at  the  request 
of  the  mayor,  business  in  the  city  was  sus- 
pended. Crowds  lined  the  way  as  he  was 
borne  to  the  cathedral,  and  reverently  uncov- 
ered as  the  cortege  passed  by.  The  officers 
of  the  city  and  the  state  and  the  people  gath- 
ered to  this  sacred  place. 

Bishop  Worthington  was  consecrated  in  his 
parish  church  of  St.  John,  in  Detroit,  on  St. 
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Matthias's  Day,  1885.  During  the  interreg- 
num the  church  here  had  hardlj  hi  Id  il 
A  rigid  trial  of  her  strength  at  that  time 
disclosed  weakness  almost  everywhere  and 
there  came  to  many  a  sense  of  impotency. 
But  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  had  begun  td 
break,  even  before  the  first  bishop's  death. 
His  eye  caught  the  rays,  hut  it  was  not  to 
see  the  full  light.  If  he  could  only  have  lived 
to  see  the  bright  morning!  The  population 
of  the  state  was  about  400,000.  It  soon  be- 
came 1,250,000.  Omaha  has  added  100,000 
to  her  people,  and  many  towns  have  increased 
in  equal  proportion.  The  growth  of  the 
church  followed  with  equal  steps.  In  the 
western  part  new  town-  sprang  up.  and  the 
call  for  the  church  was  imperative.  The  new 
bishop  was  almost  as  much  a  pioneer  as  the 
old  one.  The  work  was  pressed  with  great 
vigor ;  ever)-  place  was  occupied ;  wherever 
a  new  town  appeared  in  the  vast  domain,  the 
church  came  at  once  with  her  offices  and 
benedictions ;  and  so  it  was  that  both  by  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  the  energy  in 
ministering  to  it  the  development  of  work 
outran  all  ability  to  do  it.  It  soon  appeared 
that  all  Bishop  Worthington  could  do  did  not 
answer  the  demand  upon  him. 

At  the  council  in  1890  a  resolution  was 
passed  memorializing  the  General  Convention, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  following  October, 
to  set  off  the  western  part  of  the  state  as  a 
missionary  jurisdiction.  The  memorial  at 
first  met  in  the  general  convention  a  disin- 
clination to  do  it.  But  as  the  interesting  facts 
of  the  case  were  made  known  by  statements 
and  appeals  to  individual  members,  to  com- 
mittees, and  the  two  houses,  an  enthusiasm 
was  aroused,  opposition  was  swept  away,  and 
in  the  house  of  deputies  and  the  house  of 
bishops,  successively,  the  action  prayed  for 
was  granted  by  almost  unanimou  The 

Rev.   Anson   R.   Graves  of   Minneapolis   was 
elected  missionary  bishop  of  the   Platte.     He 
was   consecrated    in    his   own   church,   and   at 
once  entered   upon   his   mission.     The  i 
has   justified    the  action   of   th<  and 

the  general  convention. 

In  every  item  of  statistics,  except  the  value 


of  church 
tion  n 

the  d  tion.     'I  he  growth 

has  b<  while  the 

whole   territory   hi  red    from 

exceptional   di  The  humble,  quiet, 

patient,   d 

and  his  clergy  have  told  upon  tb<  .  who 

been  unable  ■  tasions  of 

such  devotion,  persistence,  and  urgency. 

During  Bishop  Worthington1  ue  a 

step  has  been  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
cathedral  system.  Bishop  Clarkson  recog- 
nized defect  in  it.  and  at  times  contemplated 
remedies,  but  delayed  action  which  he  feared 
would  cause  friction.     That  i  superim- 

posed the  cathedra]  upon  the  parish,  and 
rested  in  voluntary  agreement  of  the  bishop 
and  the  vestry,  and  was  without  iction. 

It  was  by  the  grace  and  consent  of  the  parish 
that  the  place,  office,  and  functions  of  the 
bishop  and  chapter  were  recognized.  This 
insecurity,  not  practically  felt  in  the  days  of 
Bishop  Clarkson,  was  likely  to  appear  during 
another's  administration. 

In   1885  the  legislature  of  the  state  passed 
an  act  permitting  action  on  the  part  of  the 
vestry    by    which    the    corporate    name    was 
changed   from  that  of  the  Wardens  and 
trymen    of    Trinity    Church    to    that    of    the 
Bishop  and   Vestry  of   Trinity  Cathedral.      It 
was   further  provided  that   the  bishop  should 
be  a  member  and  president  of  the  vestry;  that 
lOUld   have   hi--   seat   in   the  choir;   should 
direct  the  ritual  and  at  his  pleasure  preach  ; 
for  all  episcopal  ait-  and  functions  and 
'.ir:jr   [.art    in   the  l   of   the 

and   resilient   canon-       Some   further  cb 
in  tb'  incut  of  the  system  were  made 

not  material  to  our  present  purpo 
The  abandonment   of   Nebrasl 

■    Worthington    and    the    tru- 
Vnothi  : 
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should  become  necessary.  The  entire  expen- 
diture was  over  $60,000.  At  first  the  purpose 
was  to  commit  the  care  and  administration  of 
the  institution  directly  to  the  authorities  of 
the  diocese,  but  this  was  found  impracticable, 
and  so  it  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  trustees  with  the  bishop  as  visitor.  It  was, 
however,  devoted  to  education  of  youth  under 
the  influences  of  the  church  by  a  fundamental 
declaration  to  that  effect  in  the  documents 
of  its  organization.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Worthington  Military  Academy  it  was  opened 
September  15,  1892,  with  an  attendance  of 
thirty-eight  pupils.  The  buildings  were  burned 
June    1,    1898,    and    the    school    abandoned. 

Bishop  Worthington's  administration  covers 
about  ten  years. 

In  the  see  city,  including  South  Omaha, 
nine  churches  and  chapels,  three  rectories, 
and  one  guild  house  have  been  built  of  the 
value  of  $180,000.  Elsewhere  in  the  present 
diocese  twenty-nine  churches  and  eight  rec- 
tories have  been  built,  increasing  the  value  of 
church  property  about  $140,000,  in  Brownell 
Hall,  $140,000,  in  the  Bishop  Clarkson  Me- 
morial Hospital  over  $25,000,  in  the  Worth- 
ington School  over  $60,000  have  been 
acquired.  Bishop  Worthington  consecrated 
twenty-six  churches  in  the  territory  under  his 
jurisdiction.  The  funds  of  the  diocese  have 
been  increased  as  follows:  The  Episcopal 
fund,  $5,000;  the  aged  and  infirm  clergy  fund, 
$2,000;  the  John  S.  Minor  fund,  $10,000. 
A  hospital  endowment  fund  has  been  com- 
menced and  amounts  to  about  $33,000.  The 
total  increase  of  all  church  property  is 
$578,000,  being  over  $70,000  per  annum. 

The  bishop  ordained  twelve  deacons  and 
sixteen  priests,  being  nineteen  individuals,  of 
whom  the  majority  have  received  their  train- 
ing as  students  of  the  diocese.  The  number 
of  communicants,  baptisms,  and  confirma- 
tions, and  the  aggregate  offerings  have 
multiplied  many-fold. 

In  1888  Bishop  Worthington  experienced 
very  serious  heart  trouble.  When  prosecut- 
ing his  visitations  of  the  diocese  he  suffered 
severely  from  attacks  which  were  painful  and 


sometimes  disabled  him  from  meeting  his 
appointments.  After  struggling  against  the 
disease  for  a  long  time  and  finding  the  symp- 
toms progressing  rather  than  abating,  he  con- 
sulted an  eminent  physician  in  New  York, 
who  strongly  advised  a  protracted  cessation 
of  work  and  a  removal  from  the  high  alti- 
tudes of  the  diocese  to  sea  levels.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  the  bishop  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  diocesan 
council  of  1889  asking  for  a  coadjutor  who 
should  relieve  him  from  the  arduous  labors 
of  his  office.  In  this  letter  he  proposed  to 
surrender,  to  whomever  should  be  elected  as 
coadjutator  bishop,  all  that  belongs  to  the  Epis- 
copal supervision  and  administration  of  the 
diocese,  save  the  admission  of  clergymen  to 
service  in  the  diocese,  the  care  and  direction 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders  and  their  ordi- 
nation, the  consecration  of  churches  that  had 
been  built  or  were  at  that  time  proposed,  con- 
firmations at  the  cathedral  when  he  desired 
to  administer  that  ordinance,  and  also  retain- 
ing his  relations  to  the  diocesan  institutions 
and  funds.  He  also  proposed  the  surrender 
all  of  his  salary  but  $600.  He  submitted  to 
the  council  a  certificate  of  his  physician 
respecting  his  infirmity. 

The  council  acceded  to  his  request,  express- 
ing in  most  affectionate  terms  the  sympathy 
of  its  members  and  profound  regret  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  happy  relations  between  the 
bishop  and  the  diocese. 

Thereupon,  the  council  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  a  coadjutor-bishop  and  upon  the 
first  ballot,  by  a  decided  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  lay  delegates,  the  Rev.  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Chicago, 
was  elected.  This  action  was  duly  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  and  standing  committee  of  the 
several  dioceses.  The  consecration  of  the 
bishop-elect  took  place  at  the  cathedral  in 
Omaha  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1899,  the 
bishops  participating  in  the  ceremony  being 
Bishop  Worthington.  consecrator;  Bishop 
Spalding  of  Colorado,  Bishop  Graves  of 
Laramie.  Bishop  Morrison  of  Iowa,  and 
Bishop   Edsall   of    Minnesota,   the  presenting 
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bishops;    Bishops    Nickolson    of    Milwaukee, 
Atwell   of    West    Missouri,   and    Mill- 
assisting. 

Bishop  Williams  at  once  entered  upon  liis 
work  and  has  prosecuted  the  same  with 
and  success. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri, 

<  »HIOj  AND  OTHI 

BY  K.  BCKHARDT 

In  the  year  1839  the  pioneers  of  this  synod, 
having  found  it  impossible  to  secure  fre 

to  worship  Cod  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  without  interference  of  the 
civil  authorities  of  Saxony,  Germany,  emi- 
grated from  their  native  country  in  search  of 
religious  liberty,  and  settled  in  Perry  count  v. 
.Missouri,  where  thej  at  once  gave  evidence 
of  their  intention  to  build  Up  an  American 
Lutheran  church  independent  of  any  foreign 
•church  body  by  founding,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year  of  their  residence  in  this  country, 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  pastors  for 
Lutheran  congregations  in  the  United  St 
Though  isolated  and  alone  at  first,  they  soon 
came  in  touch  with  Lutherans  of  a  strictly 
confessional  type  who  were  scattered  though- 
out  a  number  of  other  states.  <  tne  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  establishing  connections  with 
these  was  the  church  paper,  Der  Lutheran. 
which  their  great  theologian,  Dr.  C.  F.  Wal- 
ther,  began  to  publish  in   1S44. 

The    community    of    faith    and    of    inti  I 
existing  between  these  various  churches  sug- 
gested   the   organizing  of   a  common   church 
body.     And  in  1847.  at  a  mi  Id  in  Chi- 

[llinois,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  S 
of  Missouri,  *  >hio,  and  other  states  was  organ- 
ized by  twelve  pastors  and 
tions.     Today  this  synod  number-  more  than 
2800  pastors   and   3300  congreg  while 

the  t"i;d  number  of  bapti/cd  member 

one  million.      The   entire   body   is   divided   into 
twenty-two  disti  E   which   the   Nebi 

district  i- 

'Ph.'    Missouri    Synod    first    !»  rk    in 

Nebi  The  tir 

this    State    affiliated    with    it    i-    Immanuel    l.u- 


n  Churcl 
Cuming   county.      Nil  I    that 

vicinity  requested  the  Rev.  II.  ■  that 

time  president  of  the  I  the 

Missouri  Synod,  t<>  supply  them  with  a 
minister.       President     Bui  •]     to 

their  request  and  sent  them  the   Rev.  A.  W. 
who  had  but  recently  been  graduated 
from  tin-  theological  seminary.     In  the  mean- 
time, a  man  residing  near  Beemer  bad  •■• 

b  school,  and  many  of  the  settlers  |la,| 
availed  themselves  of  h  When  Mr. 

Frese  arrived  in  the  earl)  pan  of  February, 
1868,  only  five  of  the  original  nineteen  were 
still  willinj  ive  him  as  their  pastor,    lb- 

was   told   that    these   were   unable   to  give  him 
even  the  most  meager  necessary  salary;  how- 
ever, they  were  willing  to  bear  the  < 
his  return  trip.     While  the  affairs  were  in  this 
state,  Mr.  Frese  was  asked  to  o  ;t  the 

funeral  of  a  Christian  woman,  and  the  funeral 

sermon  SO  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  that 

a  renewed  effort  resulted  In  securing  pled. 

support     of     the    pastor     from    twenty-four  — 

instead  of  the  original  nineteen  —  heads  of 
families.  Accordingly  Immanuel  Church  was 
organized  on  February  16,  1868.  A  few- 
later,  the  congregation  bought  a- tract 
of  forty  acres  mi  which  they  erected  a  parson- 
20x26.  In  1871,  a  church  edifice  was 
built.  School  was  taught  in  a  farm  hou 
the  pi  Mr.  Frese  served  this 

church  until  1881,  when  be  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Adam.  The  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.   M.  I.eimcr.  has  bad  charge  of  the 

The  rap  h  of 

itated    the   ercctio 
a  new  church  edifice  in   IS 

The     Rev.     Mr      Fr<  !     in 

Madi  ton,    Burt,  and    I  ' 

and    in   all 

tions  -Don  sprang  inti 
Mr    I  ' 

-    I    I. nth. • 
Hooper  and  two  of  their  number  • 
t<>  hit 

Their 

;i     April 
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Lutherans  of  Hooper,  in  conjunction  with 
several  Lutherans  of  Arlington,  extended  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Frese,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Frese's  brother,  who  accepted  the  call  and 
was  installed  as  pastor  at  Hooper  on  July  11, 
1869. 

At  West  Point  and  at  Norfolk  congrega- 
tions were  organized  in  1871.  In  Omaha  Lu- 
theran services  were  conducted  occasionally 
before  1870.  A  call  was  extended  to  the  Rev. 
F.  Kuegele,  a  recent  theological  graduate, 
who,  after  a  short  pastorate  at  this  place  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  a  congregation  at  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  whereupon  the  Rev.  J.  Hil- 
gendorf  was  chosen  pastor  and  installed  as 
such  on  September  9,  1871.  The  first  Lu- 
theran church  was  formed  here  with  thirteen 
voting  members.  Five  years  later,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hilgendorf  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  the  vacancy  thus  created  being  filled 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Strasen.  Two  years  later,  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Frese  of  Hooper,  was  called.  He 
served  this  church  about  thirty-six  years.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  four  congregations 
of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  Omaha.  From  this 
place  the  work  was  extended  to  Papillion  and 
Bennington. 

Just  a  few  words  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Missouri  Synod's  work  in  southern  Ne- 
braska. The  oldest  church  in  southern  Ne- 
raska  is  the  one  at  Middle  Creek,  seven  miles 
east  of  Seward.  Here  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Gruber  began  to  preach  to  a  few  Lutherans  on 
November  14,  1870.  The  first  services  were 
conducted  in  a  public  school  house.  In  1873  a 
stone  church  was  erected;  and  though  this 
has  given  place  to  a  large  frame  church,  the 
building  is  still  generally  referred  to  by  the 
public  as  the  "Stone  Church." 

The  Rev.  Gruber  also  extended  his  activ- 
ities to  Marysville,  Stevens  Creek,  Malcolm, 
Waco,  Hampton,  and  Seward. 

At  Marysville,  Lutherans  had  begun  to 
settle  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties. 
They  gathered  regularly  every  Sunday  at  the 
home  of  F.  Hartman  to  have  a  sermon  read 
to  them.  In  1870,  the  Rev.  F.  Kuecele  visited 
this  settlement  and  organized  a  church  with 
nineteen  voting  members,   which  was  served 


by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gruber  of  Middle  Creek  until 
they  had  a  minister  of  their  own.  Here  the 
Rev.  Tr.  Haessler  labored  from  1878.  Ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  members 
until  1874,  when  the  first  church  building  was- 
erected,  for  which  the  building  material  had  to 
be  hauled  fifty  miles. 

Through  a  correspondence  in  a  paper  the 
attention  of  some  Lutherans  in  Wisconsin  was 
directed  to  Thayer  county,  and  a  number  of 
them  settled  there  in  1874.  The  Rev.  J.  Kern 
began  to  preach  to  them,  first  in  their  homes 
and  then  in  a  public  schoolhouse.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1874,  a  congregation  of  seven  voting 
members  was  organized.  The  Rev.  R.  Biederman 
was  elected  pastor  in  1876.  The  first  church 
was  built  in  1878,  and  a  new  and  larger  struc- 
ture was  erected  in  1899.  From  this  congre- 
gation have  sprung  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church  of  Kiowa  (1880),  St.  Peter's  at 
Deshler,  and  Immanuel  near  Deshler. 

Until  this  time,  Nebraska  had  belonged  to 
the  western  district  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 
which  comprised  Missouri  and  the  western 
states.  But  as  the  churches  in  this  state  in- 
creased in  number,  they  formed  a  district  of 
their  own,  the  Nebraska  district.  The  first 
convention  of  this  district  was  held  near 
Hooper  in  1882.  Its  total  membership  at  that 
time  was  thirty-one  pastors  and  forty-nine 
churches,  embracing  1,249  voting  members. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hilgendorf  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  continued  to  hold  this  office  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Becker  of  Seward,  who  served  in 
this  capacity  for  fifteen  years.  Since  1915, 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Brommer  of  Hampton  is  presi- 
dent. The  first  secretary  of  the  district,  the 
Rev.  J.  Meyer,  held  office  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1915  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Seesko  of  Omaha.  O.  E.  Bemecker  of 
Seward  acted  as  treasurer  from  1900  to  1913. 
The  present  treasurer  is  Prof.  A.  Schuelke,  of 
Seward. 

The  following  statistics  for  1917  show  the 
growth  o'f  the  districts:  Pastors,  180; 
churches,  232 ;  missions,  64 ;  baptized  mem- 
bers 48,654 ;  communicant  members,  28,800 ; 
voting  members,  7,817.     During  this  year  the 
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district  collected  $114,000  for  missionary  and 
benevolent  purposes. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  Lutheran 
church  has  insisted  upon  maintaining 
parochial  schools.  Why  do  we  not  send  all 
our  children  only  to  the  public  schools?  We 
are  all  agreed  that  the  public  school  is  a  ne- 
cessary institution,  for  whose  maintenance 
we  gladly  pay  our  taxes  and  whose  healthy 
development  we  stand  ready  to  promote  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  Moreover,  we  have  al- 
ways vigorously  opposed  every  effort  to  divert 
part  of  the  public  school  funds  to  the  support 
of  parochial  schools,  even  though  in  some 
school  districts  we  have  educated  more  chil- 
dren than  the  public  schools.  Why,  then,  do  we 
go  to  the  expense  of  maintaining,  from  our 
own  funds,  parochial  schools  ?  Because  we  Lu- 
therans believe  we  are  doing  the  church,  the 
country,  and  the  children  a  service —  that  we 
are  performing  a  duty  which  God  has  im- 
posed upon  us  —  in  training  and  developing 
not  only  the  minds  of  the  children  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  but  in  remembering  their  im- 
mortal souls  as  well.  We  believe  it  to  be  our 
solemn  duty  to  give  our  children  an  opportu- 
nity of  daily  hearing  and  learning  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  train  them  early  in  the  ways  of 
God.  However,  such  religious  training  cannot 
be  offered  by  the  public  schools.  To  attempt  to 
introduce  religious  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  would  be  to  strike  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  sweetest  American  liberties.  It 
would  mean  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
present  ideal  condition  of  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
would,  therefore  be  contrary  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  true  Americanism  and  bound  to  lead 
to  the  same  religious  tyranny  which  drove  our 
fathers  out  of  Europe.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  the  Sunday  School,  however  valuable  as  a 
means  for  missionary  purposes  it  may  be,  can 
supply  the  relij  eds  of  the  child;  for, 

with  the  best   I  one  hour's  instruction 

per  week  in  the  Word  of  God  is  just  a 
adequate  as   one  lesson  a  week   in  arithmetic 
would   -be.       Hence,    we    maintain 
schools.  Our  object  the  public 

schools ;  much  less  is  it  to  perpetuate 


■ 
only  purj 

struction  for  our  childn 
to  do  our  duty  in  tin  without  harm 

to  our  children's  secular  training,  it 

to  the 
curriculum,  and  to  impart   kno  of   the 

three  "Rs"  also.     And  hown 

that,  as  a  whole,  our 

hind  the  public  schools  in  their  attainments  111 
secular  instruction.  Thus,  at  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Missouri  Synod  were 
awarded  the  blue  ribbon. 

In  1917,  the  Nebraska  district  of  the 
Missouri  Synod  bad  175  parochial  schools,  in 
which  5.510  pupils  were  being  instructed  by 
106  pastors,  70  male,  and  13  female  teachers. 
As  to  the  language  used  in  the  schools,  inves- 
tigations made  by  the  state  council  shi 
that,  even  before  we  entered  the  war.  not  a 
single  parochial  school  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
in  this  state  was  teaching  the  secular  branches 
by  any  other  medium  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can language.  And  while,  up  to  that  time,  the 
German  language  had  been  taught  as  a  subject, 
and  had  also  been  used  as  a  medium  in  reli- 
gious instruction,  in  most  of  our  schools,  it 
has  since  then  been  entirely  eliminated  from 
all  our  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  efficient  teachers 
for  our  parochial  schools,  the  Missouri  Synod 
maintains  two  teachers'  seminaries,  one  of 
which  is  located  at  Seward,  Nebraska. 

T1IIC   LUTHERAN    SEMINARY   AT   SEWARD, 
NEBRASKA 

The   year    1  hardship 

for   Nebra  r  there   was   a   crop   failure. 

drought.     N(  'ring 

ear,  a  twenty-acre  tract  of  I  vard 

with  the  intention  of  founding 

• 

Lutheran  Chur  tian- 

!  for  the  pun  '  'he  land, 

which  was  divided  into  lots,  anil 

uilding  fui 
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vention  of  the  Nebraska  district  at  Hampton 
adjourned  on  August  28,  1894,  many  of  the 
delegates  went  home  by  way  of  Seward  in 
order  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone,  upon  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Prof.  A. 
Graebner  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Frincke  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  officiated. 
The  building  was  completed  by  the  Nebraska 
district  without  any  financial  assistance  from 
the  general  body.  The  Rev.  Geo.  Weller  of 
Maryville  having  been  called  as  professor 
the  building  was  dedicated,  Mr.  Weller  in- 
ducted into  office,  and  the  institution  opened, 


LUTHERAN     HIGH     SCHOOL    AND    BUSINESS 
COLLEGE,    DESHLER,    NEBRASKA 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  the 
Lutheran  church  neglects  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  its  youth.  But  this  charge  is  false. 
The  Missouri  Synod  has  fifteen  educational 
institutions  with  property  valued  at  $2,250,- 
000.  The  Lutheran  High  School  at  Deshler 
was  built  and  dedicated  in  1913.  The  value 
of  this  building  is  $50,000.  There  is  a  teaching 
force  of  six  professors.  During  the  year  1917 
more  than  one  hundred  students  were  en- 
rolled. 


Lutheran  High  School  and  Business  College 


on  November  18,  1894.  In  1895,  the  first  presi- 
dent's residence  was  built.  In  1906,  the  present 
service  building  was  completed,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  administration  building  was  dedi- 
cated. The  music  building  was  dedicated  on 
January  18,  1914.  Last  year,  preliminary 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  institution,  the 
appraisers  appointed  by  the  county  court 
valued  the  property  of  the  institution  at 
$150,000.  Owing  to  losses  an  account  of  the 
war,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1918 
had  decreased  to  109.  The  faculty  of  the 
present  time  consists  of  the  following:  The 
Rev.  F.  W.  C.  Jesse,  president ;  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Weller.  the  Rev.  A.  Schuelkc,  the  Rev.  P. 
Rueter,  Prof.  F.  Strieter,  Prof.  K.  Haase, 
Prof.  H.  B.  Fehner,  Prof.  J.  T.  Link,  the  Rev. 
M.  H.  Use,  and  Miss  M.  Haase. 


ORPHANAGE      AND      HOME      FINDING      SOCIETY, 
FREMONT,     NEBRASKA 

The  Rev.  P.  Graef,  second  pastor  of  our 
church  at  Fremont,  was  the  founder  of  this 
orphanage.  He  described  the  origin  of  this 
institution  to  a  friend  as  follows :  "Childless 
ourselves,  we  were  hardly  half  a  year  at  Fre- 
mont when  two  requests  came  to  us  urging 
us  to  adopt  orphans,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  was  received  from  a  pastor,  a  widower, 
asking  us  in  case  of  his  death  to  provide  for, 
and  bring  up,  his  two  little  daughters  for 
Christ's  sake.  After  considering  the  matter 
for  some  time,  I  finally  came  to  the  decision 
to  establish  a  Lutheran  orphanage  at  Fremont. 
I  laid  my  plans  before  my  congregaton  on 
March  7,  1892.  They  decided  to  support  them 
and  offered  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose 
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and  elected  a  committee  which  should  take  the 
matters  in  hand."  Until  the  orphanage  was 
completed.  Mr.  Graef's  resideno  [  as  a 

home  for  the  children.  The  corner 
the  orphanage  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
and  on  June  25,  1893,  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated. Many  congregations  of  the  Nebraska 
district  contributed  freely  to  the  support  of 
this  institution.  About  fourteen  of  the  sur- 
rounding congregations  formed  tin-  "Lutheran 
Orphans'  Home  Society  of  Nebraska." 

Later,    this    Orphans'    Home    Society    was 
changed   into   a    Home    Finding   Society.      In 
1896  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graef  reported  forty-eight 
children  in  the  orphanage.    Only  three  children 
could  be  admitted  during  this  year,  while  forty- 
six  had  to  lie  turned  away  because  of  lack  of 
room.      Fourteen    years    later,    in    1910,    in    a 
single  year,   fifty-two  children   were  received 
and     provided     with     homes     in     Christian 
families.     Since  the  organization,  517  children 
have  been  received.    The  congregations  of  the 
Nebraska    district    annually    contribute   about 
$3,500  toward  the  maintenance  of  this  insti- 
tution.    The  following  have  served  as  super- 
intendent-:   Rev.    1'.   Grai  ~  \    Rev. 
Nammacher,    1899;    Mr   Trapp,    1900;    Rev. 
A.  Leuthaeuser,  1910;  Rev.  G.  Wolter,  1915. 
J.  F.  Gnuse  since  1915.     The  first  president 
of  this  society  was  the  Rev.  J.  I  Iilgendorf.    1  Ie 
was  succeeded  in  1909  by  the  Rev.  M.  Adam. 
■of     Omaha.       As     secretaries,     the     following 
reverend  gentlemen  have  served  successively  : 
(',.  Kuehnert  of  Omaha,  F.  Giese  of  Blair,  E. 
F.ckhardt  of  Blair,  II.   Hallerberg  of  Arling- 
ton, and  F.  Daberkow,  of  Cedar  Bluffs,  who 
is  holding  office  now.     On  June  25.  1917,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  institution  was 
celebrated,  the  Rev.  A.  Schlechte  of  Chii 
Illinois,  the  Rev.  C.   II.   Becker  of   Seward, 
Nebraska,   and   the    Rev.    Prof,    II.    S 
werth  of  Winfield,  Kansas,  officiating. 

LUTHERAN    HOSPITAL   AT   YORK,    NEBRASKA 

The  need  of  a  hospital  at  York  h.v. 
been   pointed   out   by  jb<-   plv 
ne-  men  of  that  city,  the  Lutherans  of  \ 
*nd    vicinity    set    about    to    supply    this    r. 
The  "Lutheran  Hospital 


Seward,  Hamilton,  and  Other  Count 

in   June,    1914.     A    private   buil 

was  used  tern]  a  hospital.     In  1915 

a  hospital  building  which  i-  modern  in  i 

It    is    Inc. iled    in    the 
northern   part   of   the  city.      At   present 
continually    over  crowded,    and    an    extension 
has   been   planned.      In   connection    with    the 
hospital  a  training  school   for  nurses  with 

three  years'  coin  iucted.      Tin-   school 

redited  with  the  state. 

HERAN     HOSPITAL    AT    Hi:  tTRICE  KA 

III  June,  1913,  the  hospital  of  the  Tinted 
Brethren  at  Beatrice  was  bought  by  the 
Lutherans  of  that  region,  and  on  i  Ictober  7th 

the  same  year  the  "Lutheran  Hospital  S 
ciety  of  Beatrice"  was  formed  and  took  char] 
of  the  institution.   This  society  is  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  members.     Since  there  was 

ommodation    for  only   thirty   patients,   the 
society  resolved  to  build  a  new   modem  ho 
pital,  for  which  the  corner-sti  'aid  on 

September   15.   1918.     This  building  IS 
abo'  ,1 HJ0.      The    money    wa  ted 

from  the  neighboring  Lutheran  congregations, 
i  ffficers  of  this  hospital  society  are:  The  R 
A.  Kolltnann,  Beatrice,  president;  the  Rev. 
P.  Matuschka,  Plymouth,  secretary;  the  Rev. 
K.  Kurth,  Beatrice,  chaplain;  Miss  Ida  Gerd- 
ing,   superintendent  ;    Miss   Catharine    Nielsen, 

istant    superintendent:    Messrs.    H.    Dieck- 
iiiann,  II.  Schewe,  and  C.  K.  Nis| 

WAR     ACTIVITIES 

In   conclusion,    let    us   no'  that    the 

Lutherans  of   Nebraska  have,  during  the  late 
war,    shown    their    love    and    devotion    to    the 

nitrv   which  offered  them  asylum   when 
lie,:  rove  them    from   the   old 

world.     They  h  the 

:bt   liber' 
the  amount  ■  ....        IU|   wnr 

mp's  to  thi 
000  i    their    sons    ha-, 
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Seventh-day  Adventists 
The  beginning  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
church  in  Nebraska  dates  back  into  the  '60s 
only.  In  1865,  Solomon  Meyers  and  family 
located  in  Decatur,  Burt  county,  and  started  a 
store.  Mr.  Meyers  and  his  neighbor,  a  Mr. 
Harlow,  were  the  first  seventh-day  Sabbath- 
keepers  in  Nebraska.  Public  meetings  were 
held  by  Solomon  Meyers  for  two  or  three 
years  in  schoolhouses  near  Decatur,  but  no 
ministerial  help  was  received  until  in  1868 
Elder  Bartlett  came  across  the  river  from  the 
Iowa  Conference  and  held  meetings  with  Mr. 
Meyers  in  that  neighborhood. 


Decatur  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  Elder  Geo.  I.  Butler, 
who  was  later  president  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  Elder  R.  M.  Kilgore  organized,  or 
partly  organized,  the  first  church  of  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  in  Nebraska  near  Decatur. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1873  that  the  church 
was  fully  organized  and  officered,  and  not  un- 
til 1877  that  the  first  church  building  was 
erected  out  in  the  hills  about  half  way  between 
Tekamah  and  Decatur,  which  building  is  still  in 
use.  This  has  been  a  strong  church  in  the  Ne- 
braska Conference,  having  raised  several 
efficient  ministers  from  boyhood  in  its  mem- 
bership, besides  four  who  have  spent  several 
years  in  foreign  fields. 

On  May  23,  1875,  Elder  C.  L.  Boyd  organ- 
ized the  second  church  of  Seventh-day  Adven- 


tists in  Nebraska  at  Seward.  At  this  time 
the  Sabbath-keepers  in  Nebraska  were  so  few 
and  scattered  that  the  state  was  administered 
as  a  mission  field  of  the  Iowa  Conference. 
Four  ministers,  one  of  them  one  of  the  first 
presidents  of  the  Nebraska  Conference,  came 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Seward 
church.  This  was  Elder  A.  J.  Cudney  who 
later  sailed  from  a  Pacific  port  for  a  mission- 
ary cruise  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
who,  with  all  members  of  his  crew,  was  never 
heard  from  again ;  the  ship  presumably  having 
been  lost  in  a  storm.  Elder  C.  L.  Boyd,  who 
organized  the  Seward  church,  was  elected  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Nebraska  Conference 
of  Seventh-day  Adventists  when  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1878. 

The  third  Seventh-day  Adventist  church  in 
Nebraska  was  organized  in  Fremont  in  April, 
1877,  and  in  1883  the  church  which  is  still 
used  was  built  at  that  place.  Owing  to  its  cen- 
tral location  at  that  time,  Fremont  was  chosen 
as  the  location  of  the  Conference  Tract 
Society  through  which  the  denominational 
literature  was  handled.  Miss  Samantha 
Whitis,  who  afterwards  spent  several  years 
in  India  as  a  missionary,  was  elected  in  1882 
as  the  first  tract  society  secretary,  and  handled 
this  work  efficiently  for  some  time.  Just  a 
year  from  the  date  of  organizing  the  Fremont 
church,  the  Beaver  City  church,  called  at  that 
time  the  Richmond  church,  was  organized  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  church  has  always  been  largely 
farmers  and  the  church  building  which  was 
built  in  1893  was  located  five  miles  due  south 
of  Beaver  City  in  the  country. 

The  four  churches  mentioned  in  this  brief 
sketch  have  always  been  strong,  healthy 
churches  and  each  of  them  has  furnished 
workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  members  to 
cam^  fonvard  their  beliefs.  From  these 
humble  beginnings,  the  work  of  this  denom- 
ination has  spread  to  all  parts  of  Nebraska 
and  at  present,  owing  to  its  central  location, 
geographically  speaking,  this  state  holds  some 
of  the  largest  institutions  of  a  general  nature 
in  this  denomination.  The  conference  of 
churches   which   was   organized  in    1878  now 
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includes    fifty-one    cong  with    two 

thousand       four      hundred      and       forty-; 
members.      There   are    nirn  iath 

schools,  with  two  thi  ve  hundred  and 

ten   members   enrolled.     Twenty- five   of   the 
churches    conduct    church    sch  nrolling 

about    three   hundred   children,   besides    over 
four  hundred  students  attending  Union  I 
at  College  View,  near  Lincoln.     The  offeri] 
to  missions  for  the  year  1918  averaged  o 
thirteen   dollars   per  member  throughout   the 
conference. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference in  Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  in  October 
1889,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  coll 
under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination  at 
some  point  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  locating  commit! 
after  looking  at  many  sites,  determined  upon 
the  city  of  Lincoln  as  the  location  for  the  new 
school  which  was  afterward  named  Union 
College.  The  citizens  of  Lincoln  and  vicinity 
donated  three  hundred  acres  of  land  al 
four  miles  southeast  of  the  state  capital. 
April  10,  1890,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
main  college  building  and  the  3rd  of  May  the 
first  stone  was  laid.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  but  all  were  overcome  and 
the  college  building,  with  two  large  dormi- 
tories and  power  house,  was  ready  for  dedi- 
cation September  14,  1891. 

In  the  lean  financial  years  that  foil' 
the  young  institution  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
existence  and  there  was  a  slowly  increasing 
burden  of  inbebtedness  hanging  over  the  insti- 
tution until  in  1916  a  special  campaign  was  in- 
augurated to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the 
and  in  the  spring  of  1917  an  indebtedness  of 
over  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  having 
been    cleared    up,    the    coll  rved    its 

jubilee  ceremony. 

Union    College    now    enrolls    between    four 
and   five   hundred    students   each   year,   h 
teaching    force    of    thirty-two,    and    pro] 
valued    at    three    hundn 
The    institution 
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degree  of  bach. 
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directly  through  the  spot   later  I  I   for 

lent    of   the  college   building.      This 
survey    was    later   abandoned    on   account   of 
tnd  Lincoln  was  approached  by 
a  more  circuitous,  but  n  ily  engim 

route. 

Tin'  Nebraska  Sanitarium,  a  large  hospital 
and  nurses'  training  school,  ted  in 

College  View,  near  Lincoln,  it<  main  building 
on  the  Union  College  campus.  This 
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being  owned  by  the  Nebraska  Conference. 
The  combined  value  of  these  sanitariums 
approximates  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

At  the  present  time,  1919,  an  academy  is 
being  built  at  Shelton  which,  when  completed, 
will  represent  an  investment  of  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  and  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  fifty  students.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  have  this  building  ready  for  occupancy 
by   the   fall  of    1919.     The   main  building  is 


good  percentage  of  this  tithe  fund,  as  well  as 
large  free-will  offerings,  are  used  in  foreign 
mission  work  and  there  is  hardly  a  church  in 
the  conference  that  has  not  seen  at  least  one 
of  its  members  leave  for  a  foreign  held. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

by  rev.  samuel  buerkuer 

The  German  Methodist  church  is  a  part  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  governed  by 


Union  College 


two  hundred  and  four  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  wide,  and  is  located  on  a  fertile  eighty- 
acre  farm  in  the  Wood  River  valley  near  the 
city  of  Shelton. 

The  work  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  in 
Nebraska  is  carried  forward  from  a  central 
office  located  in  College  View.  The  churches 
comprising  the  conference  have  no  settled 
pastors  but  the  members  who  believe  and 
practice  the  tithing  system  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  pay  one-tenth  of  their  in- 
comes into  a  general  fund  which  enables  the 
officers  and  executive  committee  of  the  con- 
ference to  distribute  the  ministers  among  the 
churches  where  they  will  be  able  to  give  the 
most  help  and  accomplish  the  most  good.     A 


the  same  discipline  and  rules,  is  generally 
known  yet  not  so  universally  understood  as  it 
might  be.  While  we  have  our  separate 
churches,  district  and  annual  conferences, 
colleges,  and  different  beneficent  institutions, 
we  have  the  same  general  superintendents  or 
bishops,  the  same  General  Conference  support, 
the  same  missionary  and  education  boards  as 
the  mother  church.  We  have  ten  German 
conferences  in  America. 

The  beginning  of  German  Methodism  dates 
back  to  the  year  1835,  when  the  founder,  Dr. 
Win.  Nast,  began  to  preach  among  the 
Germans  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  were  then 
without  any  spiritual  guidance  whatsoever. 
They  were  then  fast  imbibing  rationalism. 


MAX   METHODIST   EP1S<  RCH 


The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
in  their  mother  tongue  meant  not  only  much 
for  the  people  in  those  days,  but  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  ;  m<  ant  much  for  the  local- 
ities where  the  German  Methodists  have 
located  and  formed  colonies  or  settlements; 
also  has  meant  much  for  the  mother  church. 
The  church  front  the  beginning  has  insist 
genuine  conversion,  lias  aimed  to  instill  a  de- 
votion and  loyally  for  the  church  and  her 
teaching.  These  citizens  have  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
educated  their  children,  taken  a  pride  in  their 
family  life.  They  have  been  thrifty,  sober, 
and  energetic.  While  the  average  individual 
church,  on  account  of  limitations  has  not  been 
strong,  most  of  the  appointments  are  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  beginnings  in  Nebraska  were  small  in- 
deed, as  the  Germans  were  few  and  scattered. 
The  firs!  missionary  work  was  done  from  1855 
to  1S57,  <  >maha  and  Nebraska  City  being 
starting  points.  From  these  centers  the  mis- 
sionaries went  westward  preaching  in  private 
homes,  mainly  sod-houses,  and  under  tree-. 
Here  and  there  small  groups  were  gathered, 
being  the  nucleus  out  of  which  the  congrega- 
tions grew.  Because  of  land  being  cheap, 
much  of  it  $5.00  an  acre  and  less,  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  East  and  in  the  Fatherland, 
were  urged  and  frequently  assisted  to  come  to 
these  wide  and  fertile  prairies  to  make  their 
homes  and  seek  their  fortunes.  So  numerous 
settlements,  especially  in  eastern  Nebi 
were  built  up,  the  center  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  being  the  church.  (  >ar  chiel 
cess  has  been  in  the  country  communities. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  Sunday 
school  work  and  instructing  the  children  in 
religious  doctrine,  Epworth  Leagues  are  in 
almost  every  charge. 

Special  features  of  German  Methodism  of 
former  days  were  the  annual  camp-meetings. 
They  were  seasons  of  great  awakening.  They 
would  last  from  live  to  eight  days,  were  held 
out  in  the  groves  or  under  tents,  people  coming 
in  lumber  wagons  for  one  hundred  miles. 
Successful  meeting  places  were  Clatonia, 
Cremer,  Oso  ola,  and  Sterling. 
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Nebraska  Conference.  IS  cents.  For  all 
benevolence-  we  gave  $10,  the  Nebraska  Con- 
fereni  for    ministerial    support    we 

gave  $9.13,  the  Nebraska  Conference  3 

Among  the  names  ,,f  the  earliest  missionaries 
in  the  state  we  find  Re>  C.  F.  Langer, 
May.  John  Hanson,  Sr.,  Geo.  Schotz,  J  P. 
MilKr.  II.  Muelenbrock,  August  Micke,  Chas. 
Heidel,  Win.  Fiegenbaum,  C.  Lanenstein,  II. 
M.  Menger,  C  Pothast,  .1  G  Kost,  J.  Tan- 
ner. 

I.  Tanner  was  a  pioi  her  and  pre- 

siding elder,  who  left  the  impress  of  bis  per- 
sonalis   and  enthusiasm   on   the   work    in    Ne- 
braska  and   who  was   in   unbroken  activi 
lb    is  in  the  superani  u 
relation  and  now  lives  in  K 
men  who  have  been  prominent  in  thi 
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the  state  are  Rev.  C.  Harms,  Hy.  Tiegenbaum, 
J.  G.  Leist,  H.  Burns  and  others. 

At  times  we  have  had  two  districts.  At 
present  we  have  one,  the  Lincoln  district,  Rev. 
Mather  Herrmann  being  the  district  superin- 
tendent. There  are  thirty-seven  preaching 
places,  the  ministers  living  in  parsonages  —  the 
properties  of  the  church.  The  work  in  Ne- 
braska is  a  part  of  the  West  German  Con- 
ference. Lincoln,  Clatonia,  Papilion,  and 
Eustis    have    entertained    the    annual    confer- 
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Rev.  Henry  Fiegenbaum 

ence.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  both 
languages  in  most  of  the  churches  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

One  of  the  princely  men  of  German  Meth- 
odism in  Nebraska,  who  has  been  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  in  unbroken  service  for  fifty 
years  is  Rev.  Chas.  Harms.  He  was  born  in 
Red  Bud,  Illinois,  in  1845.  Besides  attending 
the  public  schools  near  Quincy,  Illinois,  he  at- 
tended Central  Wesleyan  College  at  Warren- 
ton,  Missouri,  one  of  the  church  schools  of 
his  church.  Besides  pastorals  in  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, and  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
his  main  work  has  been  in  this  state,  where 
he  has  been  pastor  and  presiding  elder.     He 


served  as  secretary  of  his  conference  for 
eleven  years ;  was  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1896.  Having  a  knowledge  of  med- 
icine aided  him  in  his  work  in  those  days  when 
physicians  were  few.  He  served  the  Lincoln 
church  in  three  different  pastorates,  where 
now  he  has  six  daughters  who  are  either 
teachers  or  attending  school  or  doing  office 
work,  all  active  in  the  church  he  formerly 
so  ably  served.  Two  sons  are  physicians  — 
one  in  active  service  as  lieutenant  in  France. 
He  is  stationed  at  Eustis  where  he  is  serving 
one  of  the  strongest  churches  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

Rev.  Henry  Fiegenbaum,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  and  outstanding  figures  in 
the  German  work  in  the  West,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 16,  1821,  in  Ladbergen,  Westfalen,  Ger- 
many. He  came  to  America  with  his  parents 
in  1834.  In  St.  Louis  he  soon  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Methodists  and  under  their 
preaching  was  converted  and  joined  the 
church.  He  married  a  Miss  Kastenbund  and 
for  fifty  years  they  lived  happily  together.  In 
1845  he  entered  the  ministry  and  was  in  ac- 
tive service  for  over  forty-one  years,  twenty 
of  which  he  was  a  presiding  elder,  preaching 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska. He  was  a  born  leader,  a  powerful 
preacher  in  both  English  and  German.  He 
had  but  few  school  advantages,  but  was  a 
wide  reader  and  a  good  observer.  Two  broth- 
ers were  also  ministers.  For  fifteen  years  he 
was  in  the  superannuated  relation,  yet  in  that 
time  he  preached  over  five  hundred  sermons. 
He  died  January  13,  1905,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among  the 
Swedish  People  of  Nebraska 

by  rev.  gustav  erickson 

The  first  Swedish  settlers  came  to  America 
as  early  as  1638,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Delaware.  They  established 
churches  and  maintained  their  language  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  who  had  planned  and  also  sustained 
this  colony,  sent  the  churches  the  ministers, 
who  cared  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  col- 
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ony.      In  the  course  of   time   they    lost   their 
identity    and    were    ama  d    with    i 

peoples,  yet  we  find  some  persons  today  who 
profess   to   be   descendants    from    familii 
this  early  Swedish  colony.     Some  individuals 
have  come  from  Sweden  to  America  now  and 
then  ever  since  that  early  date;  but  any  real 
emigration    did    not    begin    until    1845.       The 
reasons  for  emigration  were  mainly  two:  first 
the   prosecution    by    the   clergy    of    the    state 
church  of  Sweden  against  dissenters,  and 
ond,  the  reports  from  those  who  had  all 
come   to  the   United   States,   that   this   « 
"land  of  promise"   for  all  oppressed  people. 
Here  liberty  was  granted  everybody  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictations  of  his  own 
conscience,    and    the   prospects    for   the   poor 
people  were  good  to  earn  a  living;  and  even  to 
become  owners  of  land  for  farming.     Hence, 
the  people  emigrated   whether  they  belonged 
to  the  prosecuted  sects  or  not. 

No  true  student  of  history  would  consci- 
ously leave  out  of  account  any  force  or  n 
ment  which  has  given  direction  and  quality  to 
the  inner  and  most  important  impulses  and 
latent  moods  of  a  part  of  that  great  mulitude 
of  which  this  nation  is  composed,  and 
no  impartial  student  would  hesitate  to  give 
due  credit  to  such  a  movement  of  influence 
regardless  of  its  extensiveness  and  numbers. 
The  strength  of  any  movement  should  not  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  followers,  but 
by  the  motives,  ideals,  and  the  passions  that 
make  them  followers. 

Even     before     the     emigration     of     1845, 
Swedish    sailors    visited    New    York    by    the 
thousands  even-  year,  and  the  missionar 
ciety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had 
planned   to   do   something    for   their   spiritual 
welfare.     The  church  had  at  this  time  among 
its    preachers    a    man    who    had   come    from 
Sweden  in   1821,  who  was  converted  in 
and  ordained  in    1835.     His  name 
Gustav  Hed^trom,  and  he  was  appointed  for 
the  Swedish  mission  to  sailors  and  emigrants 
in  Xew  York  harbor  in  1845,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  Swedish  Methodism.     An  old 
ship  was  purchaesd  and  fitted  for  a  church  and 
named  "The   Bethel-Ship."     In  this   floating 
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Illinois,  and   from  there  the 
onary  work  has  extended  through 
braska  and  further  w< 
Between    1868  and    1875   the   Swedish 
tiers  poured  into  Nebraska.    According  to  the 


Rev.  Gustav  Erickson 

custom  further  east,  they  tried  to  form  them- 
selves in  settlements  or  coloiin  to  be 
able  to  organize  churches  and  have  Swedish 
preachers.  Stub  settlements  were  made  near 
where  the  following  towns  are  now  located: 
Sutton.  Oakland,  ■  romsburg,  Ong, 
Shickley,  Axtell,  Hal'  cord, 
and  many  other  places.  Many  settled  also  in 
the  lai  '  Mnaba  and  Lincoln,  where 
they  found  work  in  the  trades  they  had  learnt, 
and  where  many  romi- 
nence  in  business  and  professional  >ir 
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Iowa,  John  Linn,  organized  some  churches. 
He  presented  the  need  for  missionary  work 
among  our  people  in  the  new  country  at  the 
Central  Illinois  Conference,  held  at  Moline, 
Illinois,  in  1875,  and  Bishop  E.  R.  Ames  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  J.  Burstrom  for  the  Swedish 
work  in  Nebraska.  He  was  given  the  whole 
state  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  he  had  to  move 
his  family  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  Vic- 


Rev.  Oscar  J.  Swan 

toria,  Illinois,  his  former  charge.  He  made 
his  home  in  Sutton,  Nebraska,  but  visited 
other  settlements  and  preached  the  Gospel. 
He  labored  faithfully  one  year  and  was  re- 
appointed for  his  second  year,  but  his  health 
failed  and  in  January,  1877,  he  was  called  to 
the  eternal  rest.  He  was  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful man  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
new  mission.  The  work  was  carried  on  the 
remaining  part  of  the  conference  year  by  a 
local  preacher,  who  had  come  from  Sweden 
in  company  with  a  number  of  emigrants. 


The  first  Swedish  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1877 
and  was  called  the  Northwest  Swedish  Con- 
ference. At  its  first  session,  held  in  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  Bishop  Jesse  T.  Peck  presiding, 
two  preachers  were  sent  to  Nebraska.  Rev. 
Olin  Swanson  was  appointed  for  West  Hill, 
near  Genoa  and  Oakland,  and  Rev.  Oscar  J. 
Swan  was  sent  to  Sutton  circuit,  which  in- 
cluded Stromsburg.  In  1878  another  man  was 
added  to  the  list,  namely  Rev.  John  Bendix, 
who  was  appointed  to  Oakland  circuit.  Rev. 
Olin  Swanson  was  then  sent  to  Stromsburg 
and  West  Hill  and  O.  J.  Swan  to  Sutton  and 
Fillmore  counties.  The  work  in  Sutton  has 
since  been  moved  to  Saronville,  where  we 
find  today  a  strong  Swedish  Methodist  church. 

Forty-three  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  missionary  work  among  the  Swedish 
people  of  Nebraska  was  begun  by  the  Metho- 
dist church,  and  today  (1919)  there  are  a 
number  of  strong  churches  in  our  state.  In 
1860  there  were  only  seventy  Swedes  in  Ne- 
braska, born  in  Sweden,  in  1870  there  were 
2,352,  in  1880  there  were  10,164,  and  in  1890 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  28,364. 

The  Methodist  church  has  not  less  than  six 
conferences  organized  among  the  Swedish 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  The 
Western  Swedish  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  comprises  Nebraska  and  also 
Iowa  and  Kansas.  It  was  organized  in  Omaha 
in  1894,  with  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  as  the 
presiding  officer.  Within  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska there  are  at  the  time  when  this  is  writ- 
ten (1919)  seventeen  Swedish  Methodist 
churches  and  fifteen  parsonages  representing 
together  in  value  a  sum  of  nearly  $100,000. 
These  churches  are  located  in  the  following 
places  and  served  by  the  following  pastors : 
Gustav  Erickson,  district  superintendent ; 
Axtell,  Otto  Chellberg;  Concord,  C.  H.  Lind ; 
Davey,  to  be  supplied;  Genoa,  O.  J.  Lund- 
berg  ;  Holdrege,  A.  W.  Carlson  ;  Keene,  A.  W. 
Lundeen ;  Lincoln  and  Havelock,  John 
A.  Carlson ;  Looking  Glass,  Gustav 
Malmquist ;  Oakland.  Leonard  Stromberg; 
Omaha,   K.    S.    Norberg;    Ong,    Emil    Malm- 
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strom;  St.  Paul,  O.  \V.  Strombom;  Saronville, 
Peter  Munson;  Shickley,  Emil  Malmstrom; 
Stromburg  and  Swede  Plains,  K.  A.  Strom- 
berg;  West  Hill,  <  >.  J.  Lundberg, 

In  all  the  Swedish   Methodist  churchi 
the  state  the  English  language  is  used  in  the 
Sunday  schools  and  also  in  the  services  held 
for   the   young   people,   and    in    most    of    the 
churches  at  leasl  half  of  the  preaching 
are  conducted  in  the  langiia^e  of  our  country. 
We  are  using  Swedish  only  for  the  sake  of 
helping    the    older    people    who    cannot    fully 
understand  English  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
being  able  to  meet  the  immigrant  from  S 
with  the  Gospel  in  the  language  he  can  u 
stand.    The  Swedish  Methodist  people  in  Ne- 
braska are  fast  being  Americanized  ami  are 
•everywhere    proving    themselves    to    be    loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Nebraska 

by  rev.  k.  a.  white 

The  credit  for  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Nebraska  belongs 
to  the  Allegheny  Synod  —  one  of  the  six  sy- 
nod- in  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the 
General  Synod.  The  Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the 
same  state  became  quite  a  home  mission  body, 
aiding,  between  1S45  and  1867,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  congregations. 
About  the  year  1857.  the  desirability  of  i 
lishing  mission  work  in  the  new  territory  of 
Nebraska  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Synod.  But  this  body,  having 
on  hand  all  the  missionary  work  it  could 
successfully  care  for,  requested  the  neighbor- 
ing Allegheny  Synod  to  take  up  the  Nebraska 
-work. 

PIONEERS  oi-    NEBRASKA    W( 

Accordingly,  the  Allegheny  Synod,  in  its 
annual  convention  in  <  tetober,  1857,  at  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  took  tl 
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The  next  Sunday,  December  5th,  Dr. 
Kuhns  again  preached  in  the  Methodist 
church,  and  organized  a  congregation  with  the 
name  of  "Immanuel  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,"  with  nine  members.  The  church 
council  consisted  of  Daniel  Redman,  Uriah 
Bruner,  Augustus  Kountze,  and  Dr.  Augustus 
Roeder.  At  the  same  meeting  two  persons 
were  confirmed,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  two 
more  were  received.  In  1860  two  lots  on 
Douglas  street  were  purchased,  on  which  a 
parsonage  was  built  in  1861,  and  a  church 
was  dedicated  on  February  16,  1862.  The 
congregation  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  assumed 
self-support  in  1864. 

As  Dr.  Kuhns's  commission  was  to  Omaha 
and  adjacent  parts,  his  labors  extended  out 
over  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  and  into  parts 
of  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  territo- 
ries. He  preached  in  schoolhouses,  town  halls, 
private  homes,  wherever  opportunity  offered, 
traveling  over  the  vast  prairies,  when  he  had 
to  go  by  compass  in  the  absence  of  roads,  and 
fording  streams  where  there  were  no  bridges. 
When  he  left  Omaha  in  1871,  there  were  few 
communities  in  the  state  that  he  had  not 
visited. 

The  following  incident,  told  by  himself, 
will  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  he  often  did : 
A  letter  from  Pennsylvania  informed  him 
that  the  Stough  boys  were  in  Nebraska,  and 
that  he  was  to  find  them.  Their  address  was 
Porica.  Not  knowing  where  Ponca  was  he 
learned  from  the  postmaster  that  it  was  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  territory  among  the 
Indians.  One  morning  he  started  out  on  his 
pony  to  find  Ponca.  The  first  evening,  he 
arrived  at  Tekamah.  the  second,  at  Dakota 
City,  and  the  third  day  he  started  out  over 
the  pathless  prairies  to  find  Ponca.  After 
wandering  around  until  night  came  on,  he 
lariated  his  pony  on  the  grass,  made  a  pillow 
of  his  saddle,  and  slept  until  morning.  Look- 
ing around,  he  saw  a  stake  on  which  was 
written  "Broadway,"  on  another  "Trinity 
Square'"  and  on  others  names  of  streets,  etc. 
He  had  actually  staid  over  night  in  the  town, 
which  had  arrived  a  little  in  advance  of  the 


houses.  Down  near  the  creek  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  were  several  log  cabins,  where  he 
found  the  Stough  boys.  In  one  of  these 
cabins  the  first  Lutheran  church  of  Ponca 
was  organized. 

With  many  experiences  of  which  the  above 
is  a  sample,  Dr.  Kuhns  prosecuted  his  work. 
At  one  time  he  had  as  many  as  twenty-five 
congregations  and  preaching  stations  under 
his  care.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
places  where  he  organized  congregations,  or 
did  the  pioneer  work  where  churches  were 
organized :  Tekamah,  West  Point,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Dakota  City,  Ponca,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
City,  Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  and  Chey- 
enne and  Laramie,  Wyoming.  The  second 
church  he  built  was  at  Dakota  City,  which  is 
still  standing.  When  he  closed  his  work  at 
Omaha,  he  had  a  membership  of  250,  which 
has  become  the  Kountze  Memorial  Church 
with  more  than  2,400  confirmed  members. 

Up  to  1864  Dr.  Kuhns  had  no  one  to  assist 
in  his  ever  increasing  Nebraska  work.  That 
year  a  second  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev. 
T.  F.  Kuhlman  was  sent  out  by  the  Allegheny 
Synod.  He  made  a  preliminary  trip  in  June, 
preached  in  Immanuel  Church,  Omaha,  went 
by  stage  to  Fremont,  and  footed  it  to  Fonte- 
nelle,  nine  miles  distant,  carrying  his  grip- 
sack and  wading  through  the  Elkhorn  river. 
Here  he  was  entertained  and  helped  in  his 
work  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Sprick,  who  became 
noted  in  both  church  and  state.  He  visited 
two  German  settlements  near  Fontenelle,  and 
went  on  horseback  to  West  Point,  where  he 
found  the  town  deserted  with  the  exception  of 
one  shack  and  the  remains  of  a  sawmill.  Re- 
turning to  Omaha,  he  was  taken  by  Dr.  Kuhns 
to  Dakota  City  in  a  buggy.  This  trip  proved 
interesting  and  novel  to  Mr.  Kuhlman,  as  the 
road  led  through  the  Indian  reservation. 

After  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  J. 
F.  Kuhlman  concluded  to  accept  the  Alle- 
gheny Synod's  appointment  to  Nebraska.  He 
left  his  eastern  home  September  24,  1864, 
traveled  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
thence  to  St.  Joseph  on  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
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Joe  Railroad,  thence  to  Omaha  by  steamer  on 
the   Missouri    river,    arriving     the    la 

October. 

At  once  he  took  charge  at  Fontenelle,  per- 
fecting the  organization  there  and  build 
church.     With  great  energy    he  extended  his 
work  to  other  parts.    He  organized 
tions  at  Logan  Creek,  Tekamah,  Salem  i 
kota  county.   West   Point,  and  two  congi 
tions   in   York   county,   which   developed   into 
the  flourishing  charge  of  Benedict.     He  per- 
fected an  organization  in  North  Platte  and  did 
pioneer  work   in   Columbus  and  other  points 
where    churches    were    afterward    developed. 
Being    a    native    German,    but    educated    in 
America,    he    was    equally    at    home    in    both 
languages.  Hence  the  congri  he  formed 

were  partly  English  and  partly  German. 

In  December  1864,  Dr.  S.  Aughey,  com- 
missioned by  the  Allegheny  Synod,  came  to 
Nebraska  and  located  at  Dakota  City.  He 
served  this  charge  until  1871.  During  this 
time  lie  brought  the  work  to  self-support,  de- 
veloped a  good  congregation,  and  built  the 
church  at  Ponca,  twenty  miles  away,  lie  re- 
signed this  charge  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
State  University,  as  teacher  of  natural 
sciences.  While  Dr.  Aughey  was  tilling  his 
place  in  the  university  at  Lincoln,  he  went  out 
on  Sundays  to  the  Pierce  schoolhouse,  and 
preached.  This  work  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Waverly, 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  the  city. 

While  Dr.  Aughey  did  very  much  for  his 
church-  in  the  West,  and  remained  a  member 
of  it  until  his  death,  his  natural  field  v. 
the  university  and  college.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  department  of  science.  He  was 
a  born  naturalist.  When  the  state  was  mostly 
a  vast  prairie,  he  wrote  a  communicati 
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Eli  Huber,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Groenmiller, 
D.D.,  have  very  properly  been  regarded  as 
the  pioneers  of  the  Nebraska  Synod.  They 
deserve  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  are 
following  in  the  trail  they  made.  They  did 
their  work  nobly  in  the  face  of  difficulties  the 
present  generation  know  very  little  about. 

About  the  year  1870  a  great  change  took 
place  in  home  mission  work.  Up  to  this  time 
each  synod  had  done  its  own  work  of  this 
kind  independently,  and  there  had  been  no 
uniform  plan  or  concerted  action  among  the 
synods  of  the  General  Synod.  The  General 
Synod,  in  1869,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  created 
a  Home  Mission  Board,  to  unify  the  home 
mission  work,  and  have  general  oversight  of 
it.  Each  district  synod  transferred  its  mis- 
sions and  home  mission  money  to  this  board. 
This  brought  all  the  missions  of  Nebraska 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Board, 
and  the  Allegheny  Synod  that  had  done  so 
much  work  for  Nebraska,  from  this  time  on 
did  its  work  through  the  same  agency. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    PROGRESS   OF   THE 
NEBRASKA    SYNOD 

About  this  time,  the  need  of  an  organization 
on  the  Nebraska  field  was  recognized.  April 
27,  1871,  in  response  to  a  call  for  a  convention 
to  consider  the  matter  of  organizing  a  synod  in 
Nebraska,  the  following  General  Synod  Lu- 
theran ministers  met  in  Omaha :  Rev.  J.  F. 
Kuhlman  and  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Aughey ,  Dakota 
City;  Rev.  G.  A.  R.  Buetow,  Fontenelle; 
Rev.  G.  H.  N.  Peters  and  Rev.  Ira  C.  Billman, 
Omaha. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Kuhlman  was  elected  president 
and  Ira  C.  Billman,  secretary.  After  due  de- 
liberation the  following  action  was  unani- 
mously taken : 

Resolved,  That  the  ministers  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  church  of  the  General  Synod, 
at  once  secure  dismissal  from  the  synod  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  synod  in  the  bounds  of 
their  own  territory. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  for  September  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution. 

Accordingly,   the  same   ministers,   with   the 


addition  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Groenmiller  and  three 
lay  delgates,  met  in  Omaha,  September  1, 
1871,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Nebraska.  Rev. 
J.  F.  Kuhlman  was  chosen  president,  Ira  C. 
Billman,  secretary,  and  John  B.  Detwiler, 
treasurer.  Rev.  Ira  C.  Billman  presented  the 
constitution  of  the  Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio), 
which,  with  a  few  changes  was  adopted.  Rev. 
Eli  Huber  presented  his  letter  of  dismission, 
and  was  received  as  the  first  accession  to  the 
membership.  Rev.  A.  G.  R.  Buetow  was  or- 
dained at  this  convention.  Of  the  original  six 
that  organized  this  synod,  only  one  is  living, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Kuhlman,  the  first  president.  He 
resides  at  Pawnee  City., 

The  next  convention  was  to  have  met  at 
Dakota  City  in  September,  1872.  but  as  there 
was  not  a  quorum,  only  two  clerical  members 
being  present,  the  synod  did  not  convene. 
There  were  four  visiting  ministers  present : 
Rev.  J.  W.  Goodlin,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions;  Rev.  A.  A.  Trimper, 
agent  of  Carthage  College,  Carthage  Illinois ; 
Revs.  Sparr  and  Reese  from  Iowa. 

The  second  convention  met  in  Fontenelle, 
Washington  county,  June  11,  1874,  and  it  has 
met  annually  ever  since. 

The  history  of  the  Nebraska  Synod  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods  —  the  first  extending 
to  the  year  of  1891,  during  which  time  the 
German  and  English  elements  worked  to- 
gether ;  the  second,  extending  to  the  present, 
during  which  time  the  English  and  German 
elements  worked  in  separate  synods.    • 

PERIOD  FIRST 

The  new  synod  began  to  grow  at  once. 
Every  convention  would  report  an  increase  of 
ministers,  churches,  and  members.  By  1880 
the  clerical  members  had  grown  to  twenty- 
four,  churches  to  thirty,  besides  twenty  preach- 
ing stations,  and  a  communicant  membership 
of  more  than  1,300.  In  another  year,  1881,  the 
number  of  ministers  was  twenty-seven,  con- 
gregations thirty-five,  and  communicant  mem- 
bers 1784.  By  the  year  1890,  the  clerical  roll 
had  grown  to  seventy-eight,  churches  to  eighty- 
seven,  preaching  stations  to  thirty-eight,  and 
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a    communicant    men  ncre    ih.tn 

4,000. 

The   synod   was   about   half   German   and 
half  English.    Some  o    tl  rman  ministers 

understood  very  little  Engli  h,  and  mosl  of  the 
English  ministers  did  not  understand  Ger- 
man. Some  were  equally  efficient  in  both. 
Until  1S91  both  elements  worked  together  in 
both  languages.  Each  language  had  equal 
rights  on  the  floor  of  tin-  synod.  There  was 
an  English  secretary  and  a  German 
retary,     so    the    procedings    were    recorded 
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in  Imtli  languages.  The  minutes  were  pub- 
lished partly  in  English  copies  for  Eng- 
lish congregations,  and  partly  in  German  copies 
for  German  congregations.  All  reports  had 
to  be  presented  in  both  languages,  and  dis- 
cussions and  speeches  could  lie  in  either  lan- 
guage at  the  will  of  the  speaker.  Sermons 
were  preached  in  the  evening  services,  gener- 
ally in  both  langui 

The  president  needed  at  least  three  distinct 
qualifications  —  he    must    have   a    good   com- 
mand  of    English,  a   good  command  ol 
man.    and    he    must    bi  "1    parliamen- 

tarian.    As  thr  term  was  limited  it 

was  not  always  eaS)  1"  find  a  man  for  the 
place  with  all  necessary  qualitii 

While  the  synod  was  small  this  plan  worked 
satisfactorily.      Bui    when    it    grew    t'>   I 


division  mi  territorial  lines  Their  plan  was 
tn  divide  into  the  eastern  and  western  Ne- 
braska Synods  —  the  dividing  line  to  he  the 
first  guide  meridian  west.  After  a  long  dis- 
CUSsion,  at   the  convention   at    Rising   City,   in 

1888,  the  Germans  withdrew  their  request,  and 

then  the  English  element  did  not  press  their 
plan,  si,  the  matter  was  dropped   for  a  time. 

However,  the  Germans  insisted  later  on  or- 
ganizi  "I.  and  the  sj  nod,  in  its 

annual    convention    at     He  Drado,    in 

rman  ministers  ti 
sent  the  matter  at  t1 

and   ii  ritj    thought   it   advisable 

t..  or.  tod,  th> 

!    would    not 
with    this   action,   the   <  '.i  rman    r 
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granted  letters  of  dismission.  In  1891  the 
German  Synod  was  organized,  and  since  then 
the  Nebraska  Synod  has  been  purely  an  Eng- 
lish body. 

PERIOD    SECOND 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Nebraska  Synod 
at  first  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  state, 
having  congregations  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  The  congregations  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  South  Dakota  were  all  German 
and   went   into   the   German    Synod.      In   the 


The  most  phenominal  growth  of  any  of  the 
churches  of  the  synod  has  been  the  Kountze 
Memorial  of  Omaha.  This  church  was  origi- 
nally the  Immanuel  Church  on  Douglas  street, 
built  by  Dr.  Kuhns.  It  changed  its  location 
to  Sixteenth  and  Harney  streets  in  1883,  and  as 
Augustus  Kountze  made  a  large  donation  to- 
ward the  new  church,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Kountze  Memorial.  As  business  blocks 
had  built  up  all  around  it,  another  change  of 
location  became  necessary.  During  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hummon,  a  new  lo- 
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same  year,  1891,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Synod 
was  organized,  and  the  congregations  in 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  went 
into  it.  Since  then  the  Nebraska  Synod  has 
been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
The  organization  of  these  synods  reduced 
the  membership  of  the  Nebraska  Synod  down 
to  near  the  two  thousand  mark.  Neverthe- 
less she  has  made  a  large  growth.  Many  of 
her  first  churches  have  become  large  and  flour- 
ishing. Old,  primitive  buildings  have  passed 
away,  and  new  modern  churches  have  taken 
their  places.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
West  Point,  Ponca,  Lincoln,  Hardy,  Daven- 
port, and  Benedict.  Some  churches  I  ave  been 
remodeled  and  enlarged  and  made  more  mod- 
ern. Among  these  are  Beatrice,  Grand  Island, 
and  Nebraska  City. 


cation  was  secured  on  Twenty-sixth  and 
Farnam  streets,  and  the  present  large,  com- 
modious, and  churchly  building  was  erected 
and  dedicated  in  1904.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  in  membership  until  now  it  has,  accord- 
ing to  last  report,  1,400  regular  communicant 
members,  and  a  total  confirmed  membership 
of  2,494.  It  has  enrolled  in  Sunday  school 
760  scholars,  and  gave  for  benevolent  purposes 
last  year  $8,939.  This  church  has  had  a  large 
growth  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  O.  D. 
Baltzly  and  his  assistants,  Revs.  C.  Franklin 
Koch  and  A.  B.  Shrader.  Besides  this  large 
congregation  there  are  six  other  churches  in 
Omaha. 

At  this  writing,  the  congregation  at  North 
Platte  is  erecting  a  new  church  building  that 
is  to  cost  $60,000.     They  contemplate  having 
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it  finished  in  time  for  the  forty-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  Nebraska  Synod  in  Octo- 
ber, 1919. 

The  Nebraska  Synod  is  much  larger  than 
when  the  Germ  I  Rocky  Mountain  con- 

gregations were  separated  from  it.  Today  it 
.  membership  of  fifty  four  ministers,  fifty- 
six  congregations,  8,969  confirmed  men 
and  fifty-three  Sunday  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  6,306  scholars.  Last  year  her  total 
benevolences  amounted  to  $26,060. 

The  Nebraska  Synod,  with  the  two  others 
that  grew  out  of  it,  has  166  ministers,  158 
congregations  and  21,957  confirmed  members. 
They  have  church  property  valued  at  $1,410.- 
940.  At  the  last  report  they  gave  for  benevo- 
lences $52,662. 

AGENCIES  BY  Wliun  THE  CHURCHES  HAVE 
BEEN  GATHERED 

These  have  been  various.  Sometimes 
tors  have  visited  places  outside  of  their 
pastorates,  and  preached  with  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  new  congregations.  The  Synod 
at  times  has  employed  synodical  missionaries. 
In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Synod.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Kuhlman  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Brodfuhrer  were  thus 
engaged,  and  did  much  good  work.  Rev.  Con- 
rad llubcr  served  as  traveling  secretary,  under 
the  direction  of  a  traveling  secretary  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  Synod,  from  1887  to 
1893.  He  did  very  much  in  developing  new 
congregations,  helping  pastors,  and  strength- 
ening weak  places.  At  the  present  time  Rev. 
W.  T.  Kahse  is  filling  the  place  of  syno 
missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  home 
mission  and  church  extension  committee. 
Several  new  congregations  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  his  work. 

Almost  identical  with  the  history  of  the 
od  has  been  the  work  of  the  Hoard  of  Home 
Missions,  with  headquarters  al  Baltimore,  and 
the   Hoard  of  Church    I  on   with  head- 

quarters at  York.  Pennsylvania.     Most  of  the 
churches  in   Nebraska   have  been   helped   by 
these  boards.     Some  owe  their 
them.     When  hurch 

in   any  place,  the   Board   of    Home    Mis 
helps  to  support  thi   i  and  the  ; 


building    the 
chut 
The 

field. 
1 'r.  S.   B,   Bai 

.  filled  tfi 
the  timi 

much  by  the  work  of  this  un- 
usually talented  man.  The  church  was  greatly 
extended  by  h 

.1  Synod  did  not  have  a  church  until 
1886.       Now    we    have    tin.  .wing 

California    Synod.      Hardly   a  church    in   the 
West  that  did  nol   feel  the  influence  of  Dr. 

BarnitZ,  and  especially  the  r 

Dr.  I..  P.  I.udden,  with  headquarters  at  Lin- 
coln, became  h  rved  until  his 
death.  January  7,  1915.  Dr.  I.udden  was  a 
man  of  unusual  executive  ability,  lie  threw 
all  hi  into  the  home  mission  work. 
Wherever  be  went  hi--  presence  was  an  inspi- 
ration and  help.  His  advice  and  suggestions 
were  always  practical.  Nebraska  received  its 
full  measure  of  benefit  from  hi-  work.  Many 
of  the  western  mi  jiven  an  addi- 
tional impulse  by  his  strong  words. 

The  Board  of  Church  Extension  likewise 
had  its  representatives  on  the  western  field. 
The  first  of  these  was  I  >r  I  \.  Lenker,  who 
had  been  successful  in  building  up  a  home  mis- 
sion church  in  Grand  [stand,  lie  served  the 
board   from   L886  ' 

:    II    1.    Yarger,  who  served  in  thi 
pacity  until  the  two  boards,  home  missioi 
church  extension,  into  one. 

with  a  home  mission  department  and  •'  church 
extension  department,  in    1915.      He  has  since 
t  the  head  of  the  home  m  lepart- 

■     men    d 
helping    new    and 

church  buildings  of  their  own.  was 

I  by  their  work 

MIDI 

■  the   Lutheran  i  hurch, 

\tchison,  Kansas.     It  y  the 
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1887.  It  is  an  accredited  institution  of  learn- 
ing, having  a  beautiful  location,  good  brick 
buildings,  full  faculty,  adequate  equipment,  co- 
educational, classical,  literary,  and  select 
courses.  While  this  college  is  not  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  yet  the  Nebraska  Synod  has 
been  active  in  its  maintenance.  It  has  been 
liberally  aided  by  the  gifts  of  the  Nebraska 
congregations,  and  a  large  part  of  its  student 
body  has  come  from  the  same. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  has  ex- 
isted with  the  college  since  its  establishment  in 
1895.  For  a  long  time  the  two  institutions 
occupied  the  same  building.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  commodious  home  of  ex-Senator  J. 
J.  Ingalls,  adjoining  the  campus,  was  pur- 
chased. Since  then  the  Western  Seminary  has 
occupied  that  building.  Quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  ministers  in  the  western  field  have 
received  their  training,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
at  Midland  College  and  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  The  two  are  working  together 
in  harmony,  in  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
education.  They  are  preparing  many  young 
persons,  not  alone  for  the  ministry,  but  for 
other  useful  vocations.1 

TABITHA     HOME 

This  home  is  located  at  Lincoln  and  is  the 
only  Lutheran  institution  of  the  General 
Synod  in  the  state.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish 
a  home  for  orphans  and  dependent  aged.  The 
founder  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Heiner.  In 
1886  he  began  a  work  that  developed  into  a 
large  institution.  For  eighteen  years  he  was 
its  superintendent.  He  maintained  during 
this  time  a  private  home  under  a  board  of 
directors.  Its  support  came  by  donations  from 
the  benevolently  inclined,  mostly  in  small 
amounts  from  many  people.  When  Mr. 
Heiner  left  the  home,  November  1,  1905,  he 
had  collected  and  expended  in  the  work 
$161,740.48,  and  had  cared  for  833  aged  and 
infirm  people,  1131  orphan  children,  making  a 
total  of  1964  inmates ;  a  great  work  in  a 
short  time.  He  left  three  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  the  largest  of  which  contains  ninety 
rooms.       These    great    results    were    accom- 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  college  and 
seminary  have  removed  to  Fremont,   Nebraska. 


plished  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would 
have  baffled  many  other  men. 

In  November,  1905,  the  institution  was 
turned  over  to  a  new  board  of  which  Rev. 
S.  Z.  Batten  was  president,  and  soon  after  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  another  board  with 
Rev.  C.  Rollin  Sherck  as  president.  Through 
the  efforts  of  President  Scherck,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  original  founder,  it  was  taken 
over  by  a  board  of  directors,  with  represent- 
atives from  the  Nebraska  Synod,  the  German 
Nebraska  Synod,  the  Kansas  Synod,  and  the 
Wartburg  Synod  of  Illinois,  November  20, 
1906.  The  next  year,  the  General  Synod,  in 
its  convention  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania, 
adopted  it  as  one  of  its  charitable  institu- 
tions. Since  then  it  has  been  maintained  by 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  caring  for  helpless  orphans  and  de- 
pendent aged  people.  Rev.  E.  Walter  is  the 
superintendent. 

The  Nebraska  Synod  has  taken  a  large 
part  in  the  support  of  this  home.  Being  lo- 
cated upon  the  territory  of  the  Nebraska 
Synod,  and  the  benefits  coming  largely  to  this 
state,  the  general  feeling  is  that  they  should 
take  an  active  part  in  its  maintenance. 

THE    UNITED    LUTHERAN    CHURCH    IN    AMERICA 

The  Nebraska  Synod  is  now  a  part  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  This 
body  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  gen- 
eral bodies  of  the  Lutheran  church  —  the 
General  Synod,  the  General  Council,  and  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  larger  body  was  brought  to  com- 
pletion in  New  York  City,  November  14, 
1918.  The  three  uniting  bodies  will  retain 
their  organizations  until  property  interests 
and  other  matters  can  be  legally  adjusted, 
and  then  they  will  go  out  of  existence,  and 
the  United  Lutheran  church  will  be  the  gen- 
eral body  of  all.  This  union  brings  into 
one  organization  nearly  800,000  confirmed 
Lutherans,  and  more  than  a  million  baptized 
members. 

LUTHERAN    LOYALTY 

The  Lutherans  of  Nebraska,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Nebraska  Synod,  were  not 
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lacking  in  patriotic  activities  during  i In 
flict   now   happily   ended.  ntrib- 

uted  thousands  of  her  dollars  to  all  war  fi- 
nances—  liberty  bonds,   war  saving 
Red  Cross,  and  Y.M.C.A.     She  has  been  lib- 
eral in  the  help  of  those  made  destitul 
account  of  the  war.     Many  of  her  -cms  went 
to    the    front,    and    many    "paid    the    last    full 
measure  of  devotion."    Tin-  Lutheran  church 
boasts   of    having   had   a    larger   numbi 
boys  in  the  service,  in  proportion  in  the 
of  her  membership,  than  any  other  religious 
denomination. 

The  naiiini.il  Lutheran  commission  for 
soldiers'  ami  sailors'  welfare,  in  which  ill 
synods  and  all  nationalities  of  the  church 
took  a  part,  was  organized.  Tin-  organiza- 
tion was  asked  for  S750.000  to  he  appli 
the  benefit  of  the  boys  in  the  service.  The 
Lutherans  in  this  country  responded  with 
more  than  Sl.300.000.  The  church 
braska  were  asked  for  $18,000.  They  re- 
sponded with  $29,883.84. 

The  General  Synod  branch  of  the  Lutheran 
.church  is  by  no  means  the  largest  part  of  the 
denomination.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
wegians have  their  synod-.  Tin-  Missouri 
Synod,  mostl)  German,  is  much  the  largest 
body.  Tin-  Joint  Synod  of  <  >hio  and  thi 
man  Iowa  Synod  have  churches  in  Nebraska. 

The  statistics  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  Nebraska,  including  all  languages  and  all 
ods  an-.  476  ministers,  579  congregations, 
(4.221  members,  2  theological  seminaries,  1 
college,  6  academics.  4  orphanages,  2  homes 
for  the  aged.  1  deaconess  home.  3  hospitals, 
and   1  home  finding  society. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chutw  h 

by  david  m  u  d.d 

The  3d  of  June.   1854,  is  th  the 

first  official  act  by  which  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  recognized  and  pr  ir  the 
religious   nei  ds  of   th 
but  as  early  as  April  21,  1 

on,  who  is  still  living  at  tl 
of  eighty-nine,  and   i 
member 

when   passit  vitn  :i 


i   their  way    to  th 
cific  coast,  th<  th  on 

the   site   where  <  taiaha  d   bi- 

lled  from   [« 

I  >i      i  l     T     I  >a\  i  -    ni    hi 

■ 

her    by    the    name    of    Wm.    Simpson 

lud  on  the 
1851. 

Mrs    John  W.    Harm  .   in 

a    letter    to   the    writer   says    that    her    father. 


1  >.w .  rre,  D.D 

Rev.  W.  D.  G 

Kearhe)  •         ■  '"  Jan- 

uary, 1853.     But  these  all 
manent  settlement  of  the  countt 
in  eai  lran" 

The   event    that    I 
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ganization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  became  a  law,  and  twenty-three 
days  prior  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  the  Indian  title  extinguished 
and  the  country  open  for  white  settlement. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people  were  really  anticipated  by  thus  early 
appointing  one  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
men  of  the  church  to  perform  this  prelimin- 
ary work.  And  the  fact  that  this  same  Dr. 
Goode,  after  making  his  report  of  the  prelim- 
inary observations,  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  missions  in  this  ter- 
ritory was  a  guaranty  that  the  religious  needs 
of  the  settlers  would  be  met  as  fast  as  the 
settlements   in   the   new   territory   should   de- 


vv 
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Rev.  Harrison  Presson 
First    Methodist    Episcopal    minister   to   deliver   a 
sermon  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Nebraska. 

mand.  The  promptness  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  church  authorities,  and  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  man  appointed  as  the 
leader  of  the  hosts,  and  the  character  and 
spirit  of  those  who  responded  to  his  call  for 
men  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  these  frontier 
settlements,  reveal  those  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  Methodism  which  led  our  great  his- 
torian, Bancroft,  to  say : 

The  Methodists  were  the  pioneers  of  re- 
ligion. The  breath  of  liberty  has  wafted  their 
message  to  the  masses  of  the  people ;  encour- 
aged them  to  collect  white  and  black  in  chui  ch 
or  greensward  for  council  in  divine  love  and 
full  assurance  of  faith,  and  carried  their  con- 
solations and  songs  and  prayers  to  the  farthest 
cabins  of  the  wilderness. 

The  two  features  that  have  made  the  Meth- 
odist church  preeminently  the  pioneer  church 
are  the  authority  of  the  bishops  to  draw  on 
the  entire  church  for  a  suitable  man  to  be  the 
leader,    and    the    spirit    of    self-sacrifice    and 


devotion  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  guar- 
antee that  a  sufficient  number  would  promptly 
respond  to  the  call  of  this  leader  to  amply 
supply  the  demands  of  the  work. 

On  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
missions  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1854,  Dr.  Goode  at  once  re- 
turned to  the  field  and  began  the  difficult 
task  of  supplying  the  work  both  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  as  fast  as  the  settlement  of 
the  country  demanded.  This  sketch  will  nat- 
urally be  confined  to  that  part  of  his  work 
which  relates  to  Nebraska. 

While  the  necessary  brevity  of  this  sketch 
of  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  Methodist  history 
in  Nebraska  will  make  it  impossible  to  even 
mention  the  name  of  many  a  worthy  worker, 
it  is  fitting  that  not  only  the  names  of  those 
who  came  during  the  first  years  should  be 
noted,  but  that  their  character  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  wrought  should  be 
portrayed  in  some  detail. 

The  first  man  on  the  ground  and  to  re- 
ceive a  formal  appointment  to  a  charge  was 
Rev.  W.  D.  Gage,  who  at  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  October,  1854,  was  assigned  to  Ne- 
braska City.  It  was  the  fortune  of  this  hardy 
old  pioneer  to  be  the  first  in  other  things 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  state.  Father 
Gage  was  the  chaplain  of  the  first  Nebraska 
territorial  legislature,  Gage  county  being 
named  after  him  in  recognition  of  the  fact. 
He  also  organized  the  first  Methodist  church 
in  Nebraska,  in  1855,  at  a  point  near  Rock 
Bluffs,  in  Cass  county,  and  was  the  first  to 
lift  the  standard  in  other  places. 

The  next  man  to  respond  to  the  call  was 
Isaac  F.  Collins,  who,  early  in  1855,  was  as- 
signed to  Omaha.  Little  is  known  of  this 
modest  but  faithful  pioneer,  excepting  that  he 
was  a  man  of  some  culture,  resigning  the 
principalship  of  a  seminary  that  he  might  take 
his  place  on  the  frontier  and  give  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  planting 
the  church  in  the  new  soil  of  Nebraska,  and 
was  willing  to  serve,  suffer,  and  sacrifice,  for 
the  Master. 

In  the  same  winter  of  1855,  David  Hart 
was  assigned  to  an  unorganized  field  lying  be- 
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tween  the  Nemahas.     He  was  an  Englishman, 

with  the   sturdy   virtues   of   his   race,  and   a 
preacher  of  more  than  ordinary  ability; 
for  many  wars  he  rendered  faithful  and  effi- 
cient   service    in    important   charges    such    as 
Omaha,  Plattsmouth,  and  Beatrice. 

The  fourth  in  the  list  of  brave  men  who 
came  to  this  hard  field  was  Hiram  Burch, 
who,  after  preaching  some  six  months  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  was  received  on  trial  at  the 
Iowa  Conference  in  1855.  and  appointed  to 
Nebraska  City.  Brother  Burch  is  among  the 
very  few  of  that  devoted  band  of  workers 
who  joined  the  ranks  during  the  '50s  who  arc 
still  living.  He  is  at  present  a  resident  of 
Unversity  Place,  Nebraska.  While  his  work 
has  been  occasionally  interrupted  by  intervals 
of  ill  health,  his  plain,  practical  common 
sense,  faithful  work,  and  sound  doctrinal 
preaching  have  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  achievements  of  Methodism  in  the 
state.  It  was  he  who  built  the  first  Methodist 
church  ever  erected  and  dedicated  in  Ne- 
braska —  in  1856,  at  Nebraska  City.  He  also 
first  organized  the  Methodist  church  at  Platts- 
mouth and  at  a  number  of  other  places. 

Among  the  first  to  appear  on  the  field  in 
Omaha  was  Moses  F.  Shinn.  He  had  for 
many  years  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Iowa  Conference,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Council  Bluffs  district, 
which  probably  was  to  include  any  work  that 
might  develop  on  the  Nebraska  side,  if  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  He  became  a 
dent  of  Omaha  probably  in  1854.  and  was  the 
prime  mover  of  the  first  educational  enter- 
prise projected  in  Nebraska,  as  noted  later  in 
this  chapter. 

About  this  time  the  rai  I 
by  the  coming  of  J.  M.  Chivington,  a  in 
good  ability  but  of  erratic  conduct,  and  J.  T. 
Cannon,  a  rugged,  earnest   frontiersman,  who 
wrought  efficiently  ,  when  he 

was  compelled  to  tac- 
tion, and  soon  after  v. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  a  plain,  ing,  but 
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man  was  a  great  revivalist.  Z.  B.  Turman,  a 
hardy  pioneer,  gladly  maintained  his  place  on 
the  frontier,  serving  faithfully  on  some  of  the 
hardest  circuits.  Martin  Pritchard  was  per- 
mitted to  put  in  nearly  twenty  years  of  effi- 
cient service  both  as  pastor  and  presiding 
elder,  was  elected  reserve  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  and  for  four  years  occupied 
the  responsible  place  of  member  of  the  gen- 
eral book  committee,  which  has  the  oversight 


H.  T.  Davis,  D.D. 

of  the  vast  publishing  interests  of  the  church. 
Jacob  Adriance,  in  addition  to  many  years  of 
valuable  work  in  Nebraska,  went  in  1859  as 
a  missionary  to  Colorado,  where  he  was  the 
first  to  plant  Methodism  in  the  city  of  Den- 
ver. After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Ne- 
braska, where,  as  an  honored  superannuated 
member  of  the  North  Nebraska  Conference, 
he  now  resides  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  and 
with  his  devoted  wife  he  is  spending  a  happy 
old  age.  and  wailing  with  hope  for  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Master  they  have  loved  and 
served  so  long.     And  last  but  not  least  is  the 


honored  name  of  H.  T.  Davis,  D.D.,  who  was 
permitted  to  give  a  longer  period  of  active 
service  to  the  church  in  Nebraska  than  any 
one  else,  having  at  the  time  of  his  superan- 
nuation in  1901  been  forty-three  consecutive 
years  in  the  work.  During  that  time  he  filled 
some  of  the  most  important  pastorates,  several 
terms  as  presiding  elder,  and  three  times  he 
represented  his  conference  in  the  General  Con- 
ference. His  good  preaching  and  administra- 
tive ability,  together  with  his  saintly  life  and 
amiable  traits  of  character,  gave  him  suc- 
cess in  all  these  relations,  and  made  his  ser- 
vice to  the  church  of  great  value.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  books,  among  them  Solitary 
Places  Made  Glad  and  The  Way  of  Happi- 
ness. He  died  at  his  residence  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  September  18,  1903. 

In  1859  the  working  force  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  T.  M.  Mun- 
hall,  L.  W.  Smith,  Isaac  Chivington,  and 
Jesse  L.  Fort.  With  the  exception  of  Jesse 
L.  Fort,  these  remained  in  the  work  in  Ne- 
braska but  a  short  time.  Though  handicapped 
by  ill  health,  Brother  Fort  gave  many  years 
of  efficient  work  before  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  take  a  superannuated  relation.  He 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven 
years,  over  fifty  of  which  had  been  given  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  His  last  earthly  home 
was  in  University  Place,  Nebraska,  where  he 
died  May  22,  1902. 

During  the  year  1860  there  were  seven 
names  added  to  the  list  of  workers  in  Ne- 
braska. Of  these  only  two  remained  as  per- 
manent workers,  the  others  in  a  short  time 
going  to  other  fields.  Isaac  Burns  was  a  typi- 
cal frontier  preacher.  While  somewhat  eccen- 
tric and  old  fashioned  in  his  notions,  Ne- 
braska Methodism  never  had  a  more  devoted 
man  than  was  he.  W.  A.  Amsbury  was  of 
great  force  as  a  preacher,  and  in  many  ways 
did  valuable  service  in  those  early  times. 
Great  revivals  attended  his  ministry,  and  he 
was  always  popular  with  the  people.  He  went 
to  Colorado  in  1867  and  after  twenty  years 
returned  to  Nebraska,  death  closing  his  use- 
ful career  while  he  was  serving  Sidney  dis- 
trict as  presiding  elder. 
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We  come  now  to  a  turtiiiiuc  point  in  th< 
tory  of  Nebraska  Methodism.  As  a  result 
of  the  steady  tide  of  immigration  that  had 
been  rilling  up  the  river  counties,  and  pushing 
out  along  the  streams  some  distance  into  the 
interior,  bringing  many  Methodist  settlers, 
and  of  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  men  whose 
names  have  hern  recorded  above,  by  whom 
these  Methodist  efrtlers  had  been  hunted  u|> 
and  organized  into  classes  and  circuit 
their    number    increased    b  ersions    in 

many  revivals,  the  number  of  districts  had  in- 
creased in  1861  to  two,  the  number  of  charges 
had  increased  to  nineteen,  and  the  member- 
ship, including  probationers,  had  increased 
from  297  in  1856,  to  1,344.  It  was  now 
deemed  best  for  the  work  that  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  portions  of  the  conference  he- 
organized  into  separate  conferences.  This 
was  done  for  Nebraska  by  Bishop  Morris, 
April  4.  1861.  at  Nebraska  City.  There  were. 
including  two  who  were  received  into  full  con- 
nection at  the  conference,  fourteen  preachers 
who  were  members  of  this  conference.  Three, 
T.  B.  Lemon.  John  B.  Maxfield.  and  T.  I 
land,  wen-  received  on  trial.  The  tirst  two 
were  destined  to  become  leaders  of  the  Lord's 
hosts  through  many  years,  and  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  Mate,  and  with  II.  T.  Davis,  be- 
fore mentioned,  were  easily  the  three  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Nebraska  Methodism. 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lemon  was  a  strong  preacher. 
sometimes  swaying  his  audience  with  m 
ous  power.  His  warm-hearted,  sympathetic 
nature  made  him  a  leader  whom  many  were 
glad  to  follow.     Both  in  th(  '1  the 

presiding  elder's  office  he  was  eminent  1 
cessful.      lie  of   the  most   imp 

,rs   in  building  up  the  old  original   Ne- 
braska Confi  rent        I  md  worth  will 
be  noted  later.     Of  Dr.  Maxfield,  the 
member  of  this  notable  three,  it  ra 
that  as  a  preacher  he  has  had 
no  superiors  in  the  history  of  N 
odism.     In  addition   to  hi 
preacher,  his   wa 
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of  the  great  Civil  War,  during  which  immigra- 
tion to  the  western  territories  was  checked, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  times  was  unfavor- 
able for  the  work  of  the  church.  By  removals 
and  other  causes,  a  number  of  the  preachers 
left  the  field,  but  their  places  were  filled  by 
such  men  as  J.  G.  Miller,  A.  G.  White,  C. 
W.  Giddings,  J.  J.  Roberts,  and  W.  B.  Slaugh- 
ter, all  men  of  superior  intellectual  power,  ex- 
ecutive ability,   and   fine   culture.       Nebraska 


\Y.  B.  Slaughter 

Methodism  was  fortunate  in  having  for  her 
foundation  builders  a  class  of  men  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  ministry  of  any 
other  church  in  natural  ability  and  culture, 
or  with  her  own  ministry  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  her  history. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  the 
church  as  well  as  the  country  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  growth  and  prosperity.  The  gen- 
erous homestead  law,  together  with  other 
causes  again  started  the  tide  of  immigration 
toward  the  new  territories.  The  bulk  of  this 
immigration  came  from  the  great  centrar  west- 
ern states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa 
in  which  the  Methodist  membership   is  rela- 


tively very  large,  ranging  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  Protestant  communicants. 
As  was  to  be  expected  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  large  percent  of  the  new  settlers 
who  were  church-going  people  were  either  ad- 
herents or  attendants  of  the  Methodist  church. 
From  this  cause  our  church  increased  in  mem- 
bership very  rapidly ;  but  not  from  this  cause 
alone.  Our  ministry  have  never  been  satis- 
fied to  increase  simply  at  the  expense  of  the 
older  churches  of  the  East,  but  through  re- 
vivals and  other  evangelistic  methods,  "added 
to  the  church  daily." 

From  this  time  on  to  the  present,  Ne- 
braska Methodism  has  carried  on  the  two  lines 
of  work,  the  strengthening  and  development 
of  the  older  charges,  and  providing  for  the 
frontier  line  that  has  ever  existed,  though 
being  steadily  pushed  farther  west  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  conquest  of  the  whole  state 
was  accomplished. 

The  growth  in  the  older  portions  was 
marked  by  the  increase  of  membership,  the 
better  organization  of  the  charges,  and  the 
building  of  churches  and  parsonages.  The 
first  church  built  in  the  territory  was  at  Ne- 
braska City,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Hi- 
ram Burch,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  November,  1856,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Goode. 
About  the  same  time  a  church  was  erected  in 
Omaha,  but  was  not  completed  and  dedicated 
till  December. 

By  this  two-fold  process  in  the  older  and 
newer  settlements,  building  up  strong  charges 
in  the  older,  and  caring  for  weak  charges  on 
the  frontier,  the  church  grew  rapidly  for  a 
few  years.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  minis- 
ters constantly  increase,  but  the  ranks  of  the 
laity  were  also  reenforced  by  accessions  of 
many  strong,  influential,  and  active  laymen 
who  contributed  to  the  advance  of  the  church 
in  many  ways. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  Methodist  history  in  Ne- 
braska. During  nearly  all  of  this  time  the 
church  has  wrought  under  great  difficulties. 
Nebraska  Methodism  had  its  birth  amidst  the 
fierce  battle  between  freedom  and  slavery  that 
preceded  and  led  to  the  Civil  War;  its  early 
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growth  and  development  took  place  during 
the  progress  of  that  war.  The  poverty  of  the 
people,  which  is  always  incidental  to  a  newly 
settled  country,  was  greatly  increased  in  Ne- 
braska by  the  financial  crash  of  1857,  and  the 
high  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  war.  And 
just  as  they  were  recovering  from  these  ad- 
verse conditions  the  grasshopper 
in.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  ad- 
verse conditions  under  which  the  church  did 
its  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  work  in  Ne- 
braska occasioned  such  a  measure  of  hardship 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  preachers  and 
people  as  has  rarely  been. excelled,  and  called 
for  as  high  a  type  of  courage,  faith,  devo- 
tion, and  heroism  as  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
In  most  cases  the  salaries  promised  were  small 
and  these  were  often  less  than  half  paid.  Yel 
the  results  achieved  by  this  heroic  band  of 
workers  were  large.  Through  accretions  by 
way  of  immigration,  and  accessions  by  means 
of  conversions  as  a  result  of  revivals,  the  297 
members  reported  in  1856  had  increased  to 
12,571  in  1880.  The  ministerial  force  (includ- 
ing members  of  conference  on  trial)  had  in- 
creased from  4  to  109  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  employed  as  supplies ;  the  num- 
ber of  pastoral  charges  from  7  to  145 ;  the 
number  of  church  biuldings  from  2  to  79. 

As  a  result  of  this  growth  two  events  of 
great  significance  mark  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  our  history,  namely. 
the  organization  of  the  West  Nebraska  mis- 
sion in  1880,  and  of  the  North  Nebraska  an- 
nual conference  in   1882.     In  the   Methodist 
system  the  annual  conference  is  the  principal 
unit  of  administration,  at  which  the  pastors 
make  their  reports  of  the  work  done  the  | 
ceding  year,   and   receive   their  appointnv 
for  the  following  year.     But  as  the  work  ex- 
tends  over  wider  areas  of  territory',  attend- 
ance at  conference  may  involve  hundreds  of 
miles  of  travel  and  an  expenditure  of  a  1 
percentage  of  tin-  p.i-tor's  m 
obivate  this  hardship,  as  sooi 
ment  of  the  work  justifii 
are  organized. 

Probably  the  first  class  within  th 
of  what   was  in    1880  organized 
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in,  and  lasted  several  years,  entailing  great 
suffering  among  the  settlers.  A.  G.  White, 
with  the  experience  and  training  acquired  by 
four  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Omaha 
district,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  at 
once  went  to  the  older  eastern  states,  laid  the 
needs  of  the  sufferers  on  the  hearts  of  the 
generous  people,  and  soon  started  streams  of 
beneficence  which  made  it  possible  for  many  of 
these  pioneers  to  weather  the  storm  and  re- 
main on  their  homesteads.  By  the  help  thus 
secured  the  church  held  her  ground,  and  the 


pointed  to  the  Lincoln  district  and  afterward 
served  one  or  two  pastoral  charges,  and  then, 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1883.  It  occurred  in  his  case  as  he  had 
often  expressed  the  wish  that  it  would,  for  he 
"ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

If  the  church  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a  leader  as 
A.  G.  White  during  the  trying  time  of  the 
grasshopper  scourge,  it  was  equally  fortunate 


First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Built  in  Nebraska 
Built  at  Nebraska  City  in  1856 


brave  presiding  elder  and  his  heroic  preach- 
ers remained  on  the  field,  faithfully  proclaim- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  people  and  sharing  with 
them  the  hardships  of  the  occasion. 

As  this  condition  of  things  continued  dur- 
ing nearly  all  of  Mr.  White's  administration 
partially  suspending  immigration,  and  causing 
not  a  few  to  become  discouraged  and  leave  the 
country,  it  could  not  be  expected  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  church  could  more  than 
hold  its  own.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  a  great  achievement.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  church  in  the  portion  of  his  district 
now  embraced  in  the  West  Nebraska  Con- 
ference nearly  doubled  its  membership  during 
his  four-years  term,  increasing  from  588  mem- 
bers and  probationers  in  1873  to  1,044  in  1877. 

After  serving  the   full  term  of   four  years 
on  the  Kearney  district   Mr.  White  was  ap- 


in  having  a  skilful  organizer  and  leader  like 
T.  B.  Lemon  during  the  years  of  its  rapid 
growth  which  followed.  Dr.  Lemon  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Kearney  district  in  1877,  and 
in  addition  to  the  heroic  men  he  found  on  the 
field,  soon  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  en- 
thuisastic  workers.  The  work  grew  rapidly 
under  his  administration,  and  the  twenty-seven 
charges  which  he  found  on  the  Kearney  dis- 
trict in  1877  increased  to  thirty-seven  in  1880, 
when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  organize  the 
district  with  slight  modfication  in  boundary 
lines,  into  the  West  Nebraska  mission.  Dr. 
Lemon  was  appointed  superintendent  of  mis- 
sions. 

His  work  now  rapidly  extended  along  the 
Elkhorn  river  from  Holt  county  as  far  west 
as  Valentine,  and  along  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road as   far  as   Sidney,  and  up  the  Republi- 
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can  river  as  far  as  the  west  line  of  the 
The  growth  was  such  that  in  1885  the  Mis- 
sion Conference  was  erected  into  the  West  Ne- 
braska annual  conference. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Wesl 
braska  Conference  Dr.  Lemon,  by  reason  of 
advancing  age  and  increasing  physical  infirmi- 
ties, felt  constrained  to  retire  from  the  work 
in  west  Nebraska.  About  this  time,  how 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of 
the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  financial  agent.  But  in- 
creasing feebleness  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
relinquish  all  work,  and  along  with  his  devoted 
wife,  he  found  a  restful  home  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  W.  Maynard,  in  Omaha,  where. 
on  February  19,  1S90,  he  passed  to  his  reward. 
He  had  been  three  times  elected  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
church  outside  of  the  state,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Among  the  efficient  men  who  wrought  with 
Dr.  Lemon  at  this  time  was  P.  C.  Johnson, 
D.D.  He  was  transferred  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey Conference  to  Nebraska  in  1876.  After 
filling  several  important  pastorates,  among 
them  Eighteenth  street  and  south  Tenth  street, 
Omaha.  North  Platte,  and  Grand  Island,  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Grand 
Island  district  in  1883.  This  district  embraced 
an  area  equal  to  forty-five  counties,  and  to 
serve  it  Dr.  Johnson  traveled  7,000  miles  in  a 
single  \ear.  He  afterward  served  as  pi 
ing  elder  of  the  Republican  district. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  his  cow 
this  time  —  Rev.  Jos.  Buckley  —  writes:  "We 
all  loved  him.     Indeed,  he  was  very  popular 
throughout    the    district.      His    adm 
as  presiding  elder  was  marked  by  fain 
courtesy.      He   was    frank,   manly,   and    true. 
His  quarterly  visitations  v  I  with  de- 

light by  both  pr 
twice  been  elected  d 
ference,  and  is  still  in  the  acti\ 
at   present   an   honored   member   of 
braska  Conference  and  chaplaii 
penitentiary. 

Of  the   more   than   thirty   pr 
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of  others  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  have 
also  done  efficient  work.  The  last  two  have 
served  as  presiding  elders. 

At  the  session  of  the  Nebraska  Conference 
at  York,  beginning  September  14,  1881,  it 
was  decided  to  divide  the  conference  by  the 
organization  of  the  North  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence, which  was  consumated  at  Fremont, 
September  14,  1882.  by  Bishop  Merrill.  The 
two  conferences  extended  as  far  west  as  the 


Rev.  Porter  C.  Johnson,  D.D. 

West  Nebraska  mission,  the  Platte  river  con- 
stituting the  dividing  line  between  them.  The 
following  named  preachers  constituted  the 
first  conference :  Jacob  Adriance,  J.  B.  Max- 
field,  J.  B.  Leedom,  David  Marquette,  J.  W. 
Shenk,  S.  P.  Van  Doozer,  W.  F.  Warren,  Z. 
S.  Rhone,  A.  Hodbetts,  Jabez  Charles,  W.  M. 
Worley.  J.  R.  Wolf,  J.  L.  St  Clair,  W.  H. 
Carter,  J.  Q.  A.  Fleharty,  John  P.  Roe,  J.  M. 
Adair,  J.  W.  Stewart,  D.  S.  Davis,  J.  Fowler, 
W.  F.  Grundy,  C.  F.  Heywood,  J.  R.  Gear- 
hart,  E.  G.  Fowler,  J.  B.  Priest,  and  D.  C. 
Winship. 

Having   traced    the   history   of    Methodism 
in  Nebraska  till  its  rapid  growth  has  extended 


over  the  entire  state,  and  the  organization  of 
its  four  conferences  has  been  effected,  it  will 
now  be  necessary  very  briefly  to  note  some  of 
the  important  features  of  the  last  period  fol- 
lowing the  organization  of  the  North  Ne- 
braska Conference  in  1882. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Methodist  policy 
has  been  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  rural 
neighborhood  as  well  as  into  the  towns  and 
cities.  To  do  this  it  has  been  necessary 
to  divide  the  missionary  money  appropriated 
to  the  conferences  for  domestic  missions  into 
very  small  amounts  for  each  mission.  In 
1878  Dr.  Maxwell  reports  that  while  the 
Methodist  pastors  on  the  North  Nebraska 
district  received  on  the  average  only  $73  from 
the  mission  fund  the  pastor  of  another  de- 
nomination on  the  same  field  received  an 
average  of  over  $400.  Of  the  $5,000  mission- 
ary money  appropriated  to  the  entire  state  in 
1880  no  pastor  received  as  much  as  $100, 
while  the  average  for  the  seventy-one  receiv- 
ing help  was  only  $50.  Of  these  seventy-one 
missionaries,  38  received  not  to  exceed  $300 
from  their  respective  charges,  and  many  much 
less.  One  reported  only  $41,  and  another  re- 
ceived only  $15.  Surely  nothing  but  the  over- 
mastering conviction  that  the  people  of  every 
neighborhood,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  must 
have  the  Gospel,  whether  the  preacher  got  a 
comfortable  support  or  not,  could  have  induced 
these  preachers  to  make  the  sacrifices  involved, 
or  justified  the  church  in  requiring  it.  Happy 
for  Methodism  and  the  state  that  there  were 
always  found  devoted  men  who  would  volun- 
tarily and  even  cheerfully  go  to  these  out-of 
the-way  places  on  these  hard  terms. 

An  era  of  church  and  parsonage  building 
set  in  about  this  time.  At  the  conference  in 
York  in  1881  the  number  of  Methodist 
churches  reported  for  the  entire  state  was 
102,  valued  at  $199,000,  and  the  number  of 
parsonage  was  56,  valued,  at  $41,000.  In 
1903  the  number  of  churches  for  the  entire 
state  was  574,  valued  at  $1,592,000,  and  the 
number  of  parsonages  was  321,  valued  at 
$330,525.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Methodists  of  Nebraska  during  these  twenty 
years    dedicated    two   churches    every   month. 
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on  an   average,   investing   in   the    work 
$1,000  everj    week.     Besides  all  tins  a  large 
number  of  new   edifici  -  were  ei  ■  take 

the    place    of    old    opes,    which    had    become 
too  small. 

During  this  last  period  the  church 
special  attention  to  perfecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  it  Sinn  la  \  school  methods 
have  been  improved;  her  young  people  have 
been  organized  into  Epworth  Leagues,  and 
the  women  into  heme  and  foreign  missio 
societies. 

The  Methodists  of  Nebraska  have  been  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  all  moral  reforms. 
The)  were  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  '5(1-.  and 
loyal  to  the  government  in  the  '60s.  They 
have  occupied  an  advanced  position  on  the 
temperance  question,  and  whenever  the  issue 
has  been  distinctly  drawn,  as  in  the  contest 
in  1890  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  have 
been  unanimously  arrayed  against  the  saloon. 

CHRIST!  \  !  ION 

It    was    not    till    this    last    period    that    the 
church    found    it    possible   to    enter    upon    its 
long  cherished   work  of   Christian  education. 
It    !-.    however,    characteristic    of    the    church 
that   the    hrst    enterprise    of    any    kind    pro- 
jected was  Simpson  l  niversity,  as  far  Lack  as 
1855,  for  which  the  Methodists  of  the  ambi- 
tious city  of  <  iniaha  secured  from  tin-  li 
tare  an  act  of  incorporation.     To   furnish  a 
financial  basis  for  the  institution  Rev.  Moses 
F.  Shinn  gave  fifty  acres  of  land  and  T.   B. 
Cuming,    acting    governor,    gave    twenty-tive. 
This  tract  of  land,  lying  as  it   does   just   north 
of  (.'tuning  street,  lias  since  become  very  valu- 
able,   being    in    the    heart    of    a    line    re-i 
portion  of  the  city.      But  a  disputed  tit! 
volving  long  years  of  litigation,  made  it   im- 
possible   for    the    Method:  ha    to 
consummate   the   |  I                ind   unwise    for   the 
church  to  make  it  its  own  by  confereni 
tfon.     A  year  or  two  after  this  an  ■ 
made  to  establish  a  centi  r  of  learning,  includ- 
ing  a    theological 

the  mouth   of  the   Platte  river.      Vlong  with 
other  prominenl    busin<  ss    men    John    i 
M.D.,  was  th(  r.    He  1 
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up  around   il  «i   in  his 

honor,     lit-  afterw 

do,  and 

mentioned    to    show    ti 

nol    wholl)  .   though, 

premature  and  started  i"  unpropitious 

ed  to  failure      Though 

this  ti  quently  n 

iroin  ambitious  localities,  of  lands  and  sub- 
scriptions,  it    was   usuall)    to    found 
"or  a  university,"  and  tin 
refused   to   undertake    to   maintain   an    insti- 
tution of   that  grade.  "t   till   the 
conference   which   met    in    Lincoln   in 
1879,  that   the   Methodist   church  of    \el  : 

official!)    began    its  long    deferred 
Christian   education   by   accepting   a   pro 
tion  from  York,  Nebraska,  to  establish  York 
Seminary.     This  institution  located  in  a  thrifty 
in   of   the   state,  and   in   a   town   in   which 
there   never  has   been   a   saloon,   opened    for 
work   Januarj    7.   1880.   under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Dr.  Edward  Thompson.     The  school 
did  splendid   work  under  the  managemi 
Professor  Thompson  and  also  during  the  prcs 
idency  of  I  >r.  R.  X.  McCraig,  who  sue. 
Professor    Thompson     in     1885,     and     in-    the 
meanwhile  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
The    attendance    at    one    time    reached 
over  200. 

In  1884,  two  years  after  its  organization, 
the  North  Nebraska  Conference  appointed  a 
commission  with  authority  to  establish  a  con- 
ference seminary.    The  commission  met  r 

cember  a:  1  Central  City  as  the  ; 

Dr.  I    B.  Maxtield  wa  president,  and 

a  substantia]  hrick  building  erected 

The    following    year    the    - 

opened  with  g I  pro  ■ 

lowii 

that  '  and  th( 
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financial  problem,  which  had  already  become 
serious,  found  his  health  so  impaired  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  work,  and 
Rev.  J.  W.  Shenk  was  elected.  He  in  turn 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Crane,  and 
he  by  F.  W.  Ware.  The  number  of  students 
continued  to  increase  till  at  one  time  there 
were  150  in  attendance,  but  the  financial  con- 
ditions constantly  became  worse. 

In    1886    Rev .  Allen    Bartley    and    others 


Rev.  James  J.  Roberts 

started  the  town  of  Bartley  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the  West  Nebraska  Conference,  and  estab- 
lished an  institution  of  learning  with  the  pre- 
tentious title  of  Mallalieu  University. 

This  was  the  situation  of  Methodist  educa- 
tional affairs  in  1886  when  Bishop  Fowler 
came  to  preside  over  the  Nebraska  confer- 
ences. With  the  York  and  Central  City 
schools  within  forty  miles  of  each  other,  and 
both  financially  embarassed,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number  of  struggling 
schools,  each  conference  wanting  to  have  its 
own  high  grade  institution,  it  seemed  improb- 
able that  either  would  ever  be  able  to  reach 


the  standard  of  a  first-class  institution.  The 
bishop  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  five  members  from  each 
conference,  and  three  from  each  school,  and 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  unify  the  educational 
work  of  the  church  in  the  state  by  centering 
its  efforts  on  one  institution  of  high  grade  for 
the  entire  state.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  all  the  conferences.  The  commission  as 
thus  constituted,  together  with  Bishops  Bow- 


Minerva  E.  Roberts 

man  and  Warren,  who  had  been  made  mem- 
bers, met  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Lincoln,  on 
December  IS,  1886.  Bishops  Fowler  and  Foss 
had  also  been  made  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  commission  addressed  itself  at  once  to 
the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  unifying  the 
educational  system,  and  as  a  result  of  its  de- 
liberation what  is  called  the  "Plan  of  Unifica- 
tion" was  adopted,  involving  these  features : 
(1)  That  there  should  be  but  one  institution 
of  college  grade  in  the  state,  the  location  of 
which  should  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  commission;  (2)  that  all  other 
schools  should  be  parts  of,  but  subordinate  to 
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the  central  university,  and  should  have  per 
mission  to  carry  their  course  of  study  a 
as  the  sophomore  year.    B) 
mission  the  ■  entral  university   .. 
Lincoln,    and    named    the     Nebraska     Wes- 
leyan  University.     It  was  '  three 

miles   from  the  main  part  of  the  city  and  a 
building  costing  $70,000  erected.    A  town  site 
was    laid    out    and    named    University 
which    has    grown    into   a    thrifty    . 
nearly  or  quite  2,500  inhabitant  out- 

side of  the  city  limits,  it  maintains  a  separate 
municipal  government,  excluding  saloons  and 
all  other  haunts  of  vice.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  two  electric  street  car  lines,  with 
service  every  fifteen  minuti 

Dr.  C.  F.  Creighton  was  the  first  chancel- 
lor,   serving   in   that   capacity    for   six    years, 
when   he   resigned   and   was   succeeded   by  Dr. 
Isaac  Crooks.     After  three  years  he  resi 
and   the   place   was  left  vacant   with   only   an 
acting   chancellor.      In    March.    1898,    l'r.    I  >. 
W.  C.   Huntington  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
chancellorship,  and  under  his  administration, 
which   still   continues,  the  school  has  thrown 
off  the  burden  of  debt,  and  has  increased  its 
attendance    of    students    more   than   900.    and 
starts   out   on   a   new   era    of    prosperity,   the 
unique  "plan  of  unification"  placing  hack  of 
this  one  school  the  entire  50.000  Methodists  of 
the  state  as  a  constituency.    Though  by  r< 
of    debts,    adverse    financial    condition-,    and 
other  causes,  all  the  other  schools  of  M 
ism  in  the  state  have  suspended,  the  Nebi 
Wesleyan,  because  of   it-    favorable   k> 
and    better    equipment,    will    It    able,    for    the 
preset  o  do  the  education 

the   church    better   than    it    would    !■ 
done  had   they  couthm  Wes- 

leyan had  not  been.     I '■  ''rum 

the  sale  of  Nave'-  Topical 
productive     endowment    of     m  0,000. 

The  new  con  d   the 

C.  C.  White  Memorial,  ching 

completion  and  will  bi 
main  building,  :  nd  will  o  '"TO. 

Mir: 
While    Metl 


.It   iii 

the  el. 

Dr 
I  >.  A  iding  ph. 

came  before  the  (  Mnaha   Methodist   | 
meeting  with  a  proposition  that  such  an  insti- 
tution should  d.     The 
at  on  r,  but  the 
financial   condition               ..■   of    the   leading 
chiirche-   seemed   to  make   its  immediate   real- 
ization unc<  nam.     1  low-                 Minmittri 
appointed,    and    the    matter 
the  attention   of   the  church  and  general  pub- 
lic.     In    1891    Dr.    Harold  red   a 
tor)  building  at  No.  41''  South  Twentieth 
street,   which   he   had   <  reeled   at   his 

and  ii-ed  as  an  infirmary,  mi  condition 
that  a  debt  of  $l.'*x>  be  assumed  and  eight 
room-  1    fur  his   patients.     This 

accepted,  a  board  of  trusties  appointed  and  in- 
!.  and  on  May  24,  1891,  the  building 
dedicated  by   Bishop  Newman. 
Thus    was    launched    v. hat    has    since    I 
known  as  the  Methodist  Hospital  and  Deacon- 
ess Home  of  <  >maha.  a  beneficent   institution 
that    i  training  man;. 

men  for  the  various  forms  of  di  work, 

has    ministered    to    the    physical    ailments    of 
of   earth's   afflicted  timing 

from  all  •  iety,     The  poor  have 

been   treated  gratuitously,  and   the   rich   have 

I   it    to  their  advantage   to  ,v. 
selves  "f  the  superior  both  of  physi- 

cian and   nurse,   supplied   by   it       It 

ul  from  the  very  beginning  in  the 

demand    for  treatment   under   its   au 

furnish  room.      1 
of  ten  years  il  I   that   a 

build-  mi  imperativi  tnd  a 

in  that   direction   \\. 
he   pure! 
Thirty-sixth  and  Cumii 
building  which  is  now  in  |  • 
• 

loing,  the 

their   last    annual   re]M.rt   will   bo  of   in! 
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Connected  with  the  institution  are  fourteen 
physicians  and  surgeons  and  specialists ;  there 
are  twenty-three  nurse  deaconesses  and  five 
visiting  deaconesses  under  the  superintendency 
of  Airs.  Allie  I'.  McLaughlin,  who  has  occupied 
this  position  from  the  first,  and  by  her  devo- 
tion and  skill  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  work.  These  deaconesses  re- 
ceive no  salary,  the  small  amount  of  $250  a 
year  being  assigned  to  each  for  a  bare  sup- 


in  soliciting  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
hospital. 

Another  institution,  our  Mothers'  Jewels' 
Home,  at  York,  Nebraska,  was  established  at 
that  point  by  the  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Its 
work  has  to  do  with  homeless  waifs,  and  is 
carried  along  two  lines :  The  finding  of 
Christian  homes  for  as  many  as  possible,  and 
the  making  of  a  home  for  such  as  can  not  be 


v-j:i 


National  Orphanace  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary   Society  of  the   Methodist   Episcopal 

Church,  York,  Nebraska 
Known  as  the  Mothers'  Jewels'  Home 


port.  During  the  year  1903  there  were  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  897  patients,  267  being 
treated  free.  The  rules  make  no  distinction  as 
to  church  affiliation,  all  needing  treatment  be- 
ing equally  welcome.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  235  were  of  no  church,  231  were 
Methodists,  63  were  Catholics,  and  the  other 
372  were  from  fifteen  different' denominations. 
In  addition  to  this  service  in  the  hospital, 
there  were  26,872  hours  given  by  these  dea- 
conesses to  nursing  the  sick  outside  the  hospi- 
tal, in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Then  the 
visiting  deaconesses  did  a  great  deal  of  evan- 
gelistic work,  visiting  and  holding  revival 
meetings  in  many  places,  besides  much  effort 


provided  for  in  that  way.  Burwell  Spurlock 
assisted  by  his  wife,  Isabella  Spurlock,  has  had 
charge  of  this  important  work  about  twenty 
years.  Both  have  been  in  Nebraska  over  fifty 
years,  and  have  all  this  while  been  prominent 
in  church  and  other  benevolent  forms  of 
work,  but  in  their  present  relation  they  have 
rendered  the  most  valuable  service. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  note  some  of  the  results  of  the 
first  half  century  of  Nebraska  Methodism. 
In  1903  the  conferences  had  increased  to 
four,  the  districts  to  fourteen,  the  pastoral 
charges  to  410.  But  many  of  these  charges 
have  from  two  to  five  distinct  organizations 
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known   as   i  '  vhicli   in   other  chun 

would   be  counted 

this  basi>  there  would  be  not  less  than  500 
distinct  Methodist  church  organizations  in 
Nebraska.  The  membership,  including  3,354 
probationers,  increased  to  55,054,  and  the 
effective  ministry,  including  full  members  of 
conference  and  those  on  trial  preparing  for 
admission,  numbers  354.    In  addition  to  th 
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there  arc  S2  superannuated  and  supernu- 
merary preachers,  some  of  whom  are  doing 
efficienl  work  in  supplying  charges.  To  these 
must  be  added  158  local  |  i  who  have 

done  excellent  service  rs  pending  the 

time  the  charges  could  be  supplied  with  mem- 
bers of  conference. 

Want  of  space  has  made  il   impo 
include  in  the  above  sketch 
of  the  hisl  the  '  Jerman  and   Sw 

branches  of  our  work, 
number-    2675,    includi 
and  the  latter  1,090,  makii 
ship  for  the  entire  Mi  hurch  in 

braska  of  58,1 


interests  of  all  th  should  be   n 

nized  and  provided   for.     «  If  all  th 
that  have  wrought  in  the  real  I   this 
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church,  Sunday  school,  and  other  religious 
privileges ;  none  has  stood  more  decisively 
for  social  and  civil  righteousness ;  none  has 
come  nearer  planting  a  church  in  every  city, 
village,  and  rural  settlement,  and  thus  bring- 
ing the  gracious  influences  of  the  Gospel 
within  the  reach  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
state. 

CONFERENCE  CONSOLIDATION 

An  epochal  event  in  history  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  in  Nebraska  occurred  in 
the  year  1912,  when  the  Nebraska,  the  North 
Nebraska,  and  the  West  Nebraska  conferences 
united  and  became  one  big,  powerful  confer- 
ence. This  body  now  has  a  ministerial  mem- 
bership of  about  500,  and  is  the  third  largest 
conference  in  Methodism.  There  is  but  one 
other  conference  in  the  state,  namely,  the 
Northwest  Nebraska,  with  a  ministerial  mem- 
bership of  about  fifty. 

RETIRED   PREACHERS 

In  these  later  years  an  advanced  step  for 
the  adequate  care  of  retired  preachers  has 
been  taken.  This  is  the  result  of  education 
and  agitation  through  a  long  number  of  years. 
Some  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  work 
achieved  are:  Rev.  W.  B.  Alexander,  Rev. 
P.  C.  Johnson,  D.D.,  deceased,  Rev.  A.  C. 
Crosthwaite,  deceased,  Rev.  F.  M.  Esterbrook, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Shephard,  D.D.,  and  others,  both 
ministers  and  laymen.  In  the  year  1916  it  was 
decided  to  put  on  a  campaign  to  raise  a  total 
of  not  less  than  $500,000  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  this  cause.  Dr.  J.  R.  Gettys  was 
selected  corresponding  secretary  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  campaign.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  the  task  was  accomplished,  and  the 
fund  stands  now  at  a  little  more  than  $530,000, 
and  is  steadily  growing.  When  the  program 
is  fully  completed,  and  the  entire  fund  on  in- 
terest, the  church  will  be  able  to  pay  its  worn- 
out  heroes  around  $600  a  year.  If  anyone 
questions  the  wisdom  of  this  matter,  let  him 
remember  that  these  ministers  gave  their  ser- 
vices sacrificially  and  received  but  a  scant  liv- 
ing. Therefore  they  are  facing  the  sunset 
with  no  means  of  support. 


NEBRASKA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

In  1908  Chancellor  D.  W.  C.  Huntington 
resigned  his  position  in  the  university  because 
of  advancing  age.  After  a  short  interval 
Clark  A.  Fulmer,  dean  of  the  college  and  one 
of  the  best  educators  of  the  state,  was  elected 
chancellor.  He  was  the  first  layman  to  enjoy 
that  distinction.  Under  his  leadership  the 
school  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  until 
it  became  widely  and  favorably  known  not 
only  over  the  state  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  university  now  has  three  fine  buildings 
and  an  endowment  of  $250,000.  This  school 
is  destined  to  render  great  service  to  the  state 
and  nation,  and  to  exercise  an  influence  of  far- 
reaching  value. 

GROWTH 

Just  fifty-six  years  ago  the  Nebraska  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
organized.  The  first  session  was  held  in  Ne- 
braska City  in  1861.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  twenty  ministers  and  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  church  members.  Then  there  were 
but  twenty-three  Sunday  schools  with  a  mem- 
bership of  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Today  they  have  more  than  500  ministers, 
and  about  80,000  church  members,  while  the 
Sunday  schools  number  600,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  100,000. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  is  not  to  claim  for  itself  all  virtue  and 
all  truth,  nor  to  be  a  rival  to  other  churches. 
Its  divine  aim  is  to  preach  and  spread  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  cooperate 
with  every  other  body  of  believers  in  promot- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  We  as  a 
church,  would  build  lives  into  the  likeness  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Congregational  Church 

by  rev.  harmon  bross,  d.d. 

The  history  of  Congregational  churches  in 
Nebraska  covers  a  period  of  half  a  century, 
but  the  springs  of  their  power  and  influences 
were  far  back  in  the  hills  of  Connecticut  and 


Massachusetts   in  the  early   days  of   the   '. 
■century. 

Among  ili"  e  converted  in  a  revival  ol 
ligion   in   Norfolk,  Connecticut,   in    L827,   v. 
a  young  man,  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  Reu- 
ben  Gaylord.      His   pastor   was    Rev.    Ralph 
Emerson,  for  fifteen  years  pastor  of  the  his- 
toric church  at   Norfolk  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor in  Andover  Seminar)       a  man  who  left 
the   impress   of    his    strong   personality    uj 
man\    young   men.      Young   Gaylord    pursued 
his  studies  with   Mr.   Emerson  and  prepared 
for    Yale    at    Goshen    Academy.      The    y 
1830-1834,  which  were  passed  by  him  in  col- 
lege,   were   years   of    intense    religious    inter- 
cut, ami  young  Gaylord  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     At  the  time 
of    his    graduation,  however,    Dr.    Julian    .Y 
Sturtevant,  the  long-time  president  of  Illinois 
College,  was  visiting  his  alma  mater,  and  per- 
suaded the  promising  young  graduate  to  come 
back   with  him  and  teach   for  a   time   in   the 
college;    hut    Gaylord's    mind    was     full    of 
church  work  and  the  great  problem  of  church 
extension,     lie  returned  to  Yale  and  gradu 
ated   from  the  theological  seminary   in    1838. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  seminary  course  he 
became    deeply    impressed   with   the    growing 
importance  of  the  great  West,  and  especially 
with   the   prospects   of   the   then   territory   of 
Iowa,  which  was  rapidly  settling  with  an  in- 
telligent, enterprising  class  of  people.    I  te 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at   Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut,  and  soon  after  left    for 
Iowa,  having  a  commission   from  the  Ameri- 
can   Home    Missionary    Society    to    preach    in 
Henry  county,     lie  reached  what  is  now  the 
town    of    Mount    Pleasant,    Iowa,    September 
IN.   1838,  and  entered  upon  thoa 
vices  which  made  him  one  of  the  well-kn 
pioneers  in  religious  work  in   th  In 

common  with  nearly  all  of  the  Congn 
ministers  of  his  time,  he  was  deeply  it 
in  the  patriotic  side  of  1:  ionary  work, 

as  well  as  its  religious  ii 
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and  Rev.  Mr.  Leach  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
the  place.  They  had  appointments,  one  in  the 
morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  and  I  took 
the  afternoon.  There'  was  no  church  organ- 
ization in  Omaha  except  a  Methodist  of  about 
six  members.  We  began  with  a  union  Sun- 
day school,  which  we  held  for  a  time  in  the 
state  house  or  in  the  dining  room  of  the  hotel. 
Having  no  suitable  place  to  hold  our  meet- 
ings, we  were  compelled  to  arise  and  build. 
This  work  began  in  1856,  and  the  house  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  August,   1857. 


Rev.   Reuben  Gaylord 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1856,  a  Congregational 
church  of  nine  members  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Gaylord  as  pastor.  Of  the  membership, 
two  were  from  Michigan,  two  from  Illinois, 
and  five  from  Iowa.  Eight  of  these  were 
from  Congregational  churches  and  one  from 
a  Presbyterian.  The  following  Sabbath  — 
May  11th  —  Mr.  Gaylord  organized  the 
church  at  Fontenelle,  with  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Gaylord  made  extended  reports  of  his 
work  and  of  the  prospects  in  Nebraska,  and 


these  being  published  in  the  Home  Mission- 
ary, the  monthly  magazine  of  the  society, 
attracted  wide  attention.  Some  of  tiles';  re 
ports  fell  under  the  eye  of  another  minister, 
then  laboring  in  Wisconsin,  who  became  a 
large  factor  in  Nebraska  pioneer  work.  In 
the  early  autumn  of  1856,  Mr.  Gaylord  was 
walking  down  a  street  of  Omaha  one  day  and 
saw  coming  toward  him  a  covered  wagon 
and  a  one-horse  buggy,  a  gentleman  walking 
beside  the  buggy  and  driving  the  horse.  The 
gentleman  inquired  if  he  could  tell  him  where 
Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord  lived.  Mr.  Gaylord  replied 
(with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye)  that  he 
thought  he  could.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  lifelong  friendship  and  partnership  in 
Christian  work  between  Mr.  Gaylord  and  Rev. 
Isaac  E.  Heaton,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Fremont. 

Mr.  Heaton  was  born  in  the  historic  town 
of  Franklin,  Massachusetts.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Wrentham  Academy  and  graduated 
at  Brown  University.  While  studying  theol- 
ogy with  Dr.  Ide  of  Medway,  Massachusetts, 
he  also  found  his  thoughts  and  interest  turn- 
ing to  the  great  West.  Married  at  Franklin 
in  1836,  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1837,  he 
started  for  his  home  missionary  field  in  south- 
ern Wisconsin,  where,  as  teacher  and  preach- 
er in  home  missionary  churches  for 
eighteen  years,  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
which  served  to  make  him  a  master  builder 
in  this  new  region.  The  two  men  knelt  in  the 
humble  home  of  Mr.  Gaylord  that  autumn  of 
1856,  and  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work 
of  religion  and  patriotism  in  this  new  region. 

Omaha  was  then  a  little  straggling  village 
of  about  500  people,  and  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska had  a  population  estimated  at  5,000. 
Almost  the  entire  population  was  in  a  little 
narrow  strip  along  the  Missouri  river,  and 
beyond  was  the  treeless  prairie,  which  most 
people  thought  would  never  be  populated. 
Mr.  Heaton  went  on  and  began  preaching  at 
Fremont,  where,  August  2,  1857,  the  church 
was  organized.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month  these  two  active  men,  with  dele- 
gates from  the  three  churches  of  Omaha, 
Fontenelle,  and  Fremont,  met  at  Fremont  and 
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but  it  impressed  me  deeply.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  fervor  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  prayer  for 
President  Lincoln,  for  the  soldiers  in  peril,  and 
for  our  government  and  its  institutions,  nor 
the  earnest  words  of  his  address,  which  gave 
evidence  of  such  a  calm,  unfaltering  trust  in 
God.  I  have  always  looked  back  upon  that 
occasion  as  one  of  the  deepest  religious  ex- 
periences of  my  life,  and  felt  for  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  a  peculiar  affection,  though  we  never  met 
but  once  again. 

With  the  organization   of   the  church,   the 
pressing  need  was  felt  for  a  house  of  worship, 


new  settlement,  and  Mr.  Gaylord  was  always 
counted  upon  for  helpful  services.  At  the 
home  missionary  anniversary  in  Omaha,  in 
May,  1894,  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Miller,  who  settled  in 
Omaha  as  a  practicing  physician  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Gaylord's  coming,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  this  pi- 
oneer church  worker.  Mr.  Gaylord  makes 
mention  of  Dr.  Miller  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

The  month  of  December,  1856,  ushered  in  a 


Samuel  Alus 

and  steps  were  taken  at  once  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a  building.  Mr.  Gaylord  says: 
"In  October,  1856,  we  had  so  far  progressed 
with  our  church  building  as  to  hold  services 
in  the  basement  room.  Then  and  there  was 
organized  the  first  distinctive  Congregational 
Sunday  school  in  Nebraska,  with  John  H. 
Kellom  as  its  superintendent."  Mr.  Kellom 
will  be  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  of 
Omaha  as  one  prominent  in  all  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  that  city  through  the  early 
years. 

About    this    time    the    village    was    passing 
through    some   of    those   trials    incident    to    a 
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Mrs.  Emeune  Alus 

winter  which  proved  to  be  one  of  even  greater 
severity  than  the  preceding.  A  series  of  snow- 
storms, commencing  with  the  very  beginning 
of  the  month,  kept  the  ground  covered  until 
March.  The  snow  often  fell  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  was  much  of  the  time  from  two  to 
three  feet  on  a  level,  and  accompanied  by  an 
intense  cold  which  seemed  to  know  no  abate- 
ment for  days  and  weeks  together.  But  hard- 
ships and  privations  were  for  a  time  forgot- 
ten in  the  great  sorrow  which  had  recently 
come  upon  the  little  family.  On  the  23d  of 
November  the  youngest  son,  the  pride  and  pet 
of  the  household,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness, 
had  been  laid  away  in  the  lonely  spot  which 
those  early  settlers  had  selected  for  the  rest- 
ing place  of  their  dead.     The  mother  wan- 


dered  about  the  house  aiml 

what  to  do  with  the  care  and  love  which  had 

been  given  to  the  '• 

with  grief   and    folded   her  hai 

But  some  of  these  sad  thoughts  were  destii 

be  soon  diverted  into  another  channel.     It 
was  in  the  afternoon 

days,  early  in  the  month,  that  Dr.  Miller. 
young  physician,  who  had  made  his  home  in 
Omaha  two  tore,  called  to  tell  of  a 

case  of  suffering  which  had  just  ! 
ered  by  him.  tn  one  room  of  an  unfurnisl 
house 'on  Harney  street  a  father  was  lying 
very  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and 
in  the  hed  with  him  were  hi-  two  little  girls, 
one  two  and  the  other  four  years  of  age.  1  Mir- 
ing a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  wind  had  hurst 
open  the  door  and  fastened  it  open  with  a 
snow  drift,  so  that  the  little  girl  of  four  had 
tried  in  vain  to  close  it.  For  more  than  twin 
ty-four  hour.-  they  had  been  without  food  or 
fire  or  care  of  any  kind,  and  had  not  relief 
come  soon  they  must  have  perished.  A  few 
weeks  previous' the  wife  and  mother  had  died, 
and  a  little  babe  of  a  few  days  old  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Gay  lord  at  once  accompanied  the  doc- 
tor to  the  dwelling  of  the  stricken  family.  A 
nurse  was  found,  provision  made  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants,  and  their  sufferings  re- 
lieved as  far  as  possible.  Mr.  Gaylord  took 
the  youngest  child  home  and  Mr-.  A.  1  >.  Jones 
cared  for  the  other,  but  in  a  short  time  this 
one  was  also  taken  by  Mr.  Gaylord.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Miller  was  constant  in  at  at- 
tendance upon  the  sick  man. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gaylord  was  paying  $21 
a  month  for  a  little  dwelling  of  two  rooms. 
Good   flour   was    from   $8   ti  per    100 

pounds,  but  they  were  using  an  inferior  gi 
which  they  could  get  for  $7.    They  were  deny- 
ing  themselves    the   luxury    of    butter 
was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  and 
other  groceries  in  proportion. 

Near  the  close  of  1857,  the  church  building 
was  completed  and  dedicated.    It  was  27  x  36 
feet,   built   of   brick,   with   a    good  1 
19  x  24  f.et.  a  seating  capacity  of  2J5 
sons  and  cost,  exclusive  of  furnish 
At  a  fair  held  in  lime.  1857,  and 
all   exceptional    fen:  {hc 

ladies'  aid   society   raised  tx  ""> 

$700  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new  building. 
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Rev.  Amos  Dresser 


Rev.  Charles  Little 


Rev.  A.  F.   Sherrill,  D.D.  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison 

A  Group  of  Pioneer  Congregational  Ministers  of  Nedraska 


the  denomination,  was  careful!  red  by 

Mr.  Gaylord.     I  taring  a  vi  ast  in 

1864,  he  spoke  bet.  hools, 

interesting  them  in  the  the  West,  and 

helping  to  lay  the    > 

interest    which   has   resulted   in   tin 

tion  of  schools  numbering  now  nearlj  20,000 

members.       Rev.    J.     i>.     Stew 

twenty-four   years   the   devoted   and   efficient 

superintendent     of     this     work     among     the 

churches. 

The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road soon  after  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
into  the  Union  in  1867  gave  new  impulse  to 
all  the  interests  of  the  state.  During  that 
year  Rev.  A.  F.  Sherrill  took  charge  of  the 
First  Church  at  <  Imaha,  and  Rev.  Vmos  Dres- 
ser entered  upon  that  pioneer  work  in  Butler 
county  out  of  which  the  four  self-supporting 
churches  in  that  county  have  grown.  Rev. 
David  Knowles  had  commenced  work  at 
Greenwood  the  previous  year. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  general 
ciation  have  been  occasions  of  fellowship  and 
of  great  aid  in  fostering  and  forwarding  the 
interest  of  the  churches.  A>  the  work  devel- 
oped, local  associations  rmed,  and 
there  are  now  nine  of  these  local  bodies,  all 
auxiliary  to  the  general  association.  Every 
.annual  meeting  has  marked  a  sort  of  mile- 
stone in  the  denomination.  At  the  session  ol 
1870  Superintendent  Gaylord  made  his  final 
report,  and  Rev.  < ).  W.  Merrill  of  Anamosa, 
Iowa,  was  appointed  his  successor  by  tin- 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Gaylord  con- 
d  to  supply  vacant  churches  from  time 
to  time  until  his  death  at  Fontenelle  in 
while  acting  pastor  of  that  church.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  association  in  1870,  eight  new 
churches  were  reported,  and  the  list  num- 
bered twenty-three,  with  a  total  membership 
69 
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southwestern  Nebraska.  All  of  the  churches 
along  the  Holdrege  and  Holyoke  division  of 
the  Burlington  were  organized  under  his  lead- 
ership, houses  of  worship  built,  and  parson- 
ages provided. 

During  the  last  decade  the  churches  have 
had  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  A  work  of 
peculiar  promise  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
sand-hills  of  northwestern  Nebraska  where  a 
group  of  churches,  led  by  faithful  pastors, 
has  become  responsible  for  the  religious  work 
among  the  cattlemen  of  that  region.  At  Hy- 
annis,  a  central  point,  a  large  and  convenient 
building  has  been  erected  adapted  for  insti- 
tutional work,  including  an  audience  room 
for  public  worship,  a  parsonage,  reading  room, 
and  library. 

The  number  of  churches  has  now  reached 
210,  with  a  membership  of  about  16,000,  and 
church  and  parsonage  property  to  the  value 
of  $800,000.  The  history  of  three  or  four  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  churches  is  given 
below.  The  educational  work  inaugurated 
and  carried  forward  by  the  denomination  has 
been  an  important  part  of  its  history.  The 
story  of  Doane  College  and  of  Santee  Normal 
is  given  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Bullock,  and  the 
history  of  the  academies  by  their  various 
principals. 

The  Nebraska  Congregational  News,  edited 
and  published  by  Rev.  H.  A.  French,  has  also 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  work.  The  Chautauqua  Sunday  School 
Assembly  at  Crete,  conducted  for  several  years 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational 
church,  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the 
Sunday  school  and  religious  interests  of  the 
state. 

The  offerings  of  the  churches  for  home  ex- 
penses have  reached  a  total  of  $150,000  an- 
nually, and  for  various  benovolences  about 
$20,000.  The  amounts  raised  for  their  home 
work  since  the  beginnin'g  have  aggregated 
$3,000,000  and  for  benevolent  work  $400,000. 
They  have  contributed  largely  to  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  world  by  sending  a  number  of 
successful  workers  into  the  foreign  field. 
They  have  been  active  in  temperance  efforts 
and   in   all   moral    reforms.        In   addition   to 


the  two  above  named  Rev.  H.  N.  Gates  was 
superintendent  1874  to  1881;  Rev.  C.  W. 
Merrill  1881  to  1884;  Rev.  J.  L.  Maile  1884 
to  1889;  Rev.  Harmon  Bross  1889  to  1906; 
Rev.  S.  I.  Hanford  1906-. 

FIRST    CHURCH,    OMAHA 

The  history  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Omaha  runs  back  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  city's  life.  In  1855  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Gaylord,  who  had  been  for  seventeen 
years  a  missionary  in  Iowa,  was  sent  by  the 
American  Home  Mission  Society  to  Omaha. 
He  preached  through  the  winter  of  1855-1856 
in  the  assembly  room  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. Here,  on  May  4,  1856,  a  church  was 
organized  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers :  Governor  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Richardson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Chapman,  James  W. 
Seymour,  Mrs.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
Gaylord,   and   Miss   Sarah   A.   Gaylord. 

Under  Mr.  Gaylord's  faithful  leadership 
the  church  grew  rapidly,  and  before  many 
years  assumed  self-support.  During  the  fifty 
years  of  its  existence  about  1,000  persons 
have  been  enrolled  in  its  membership. 

From  1883  onward,  various  colonies  were 
sent  out  to  form  the  St.  Mary's  Avenue,  Ply- 
mouth, Hillside,  and  Park  Place  (afterwards 
Pilgrim)  churches.  Other  organizations  have 
sprung  up  from  time  to  time  until  there  are 
nine  of  the  Congregational  order  in  the  city. 

The  First  Church  has  had  eight  pastors. 
The  Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord  continued  in  its 
service  until  1865,  when  he  became  the  super- 
intendent of  missions  in  the  territory.  He  died 
in  1880  and  was  buried  from  the  church  which 
he  had  founded  twenty-four  years  before. 
Mrs.  Gaylord,  who  had  shared  to  the  full  his 
devoted  labors  and  whose  generous  and  lofty 
Christian  spirit  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  her,  continued  among  us  till  January, 
1899,  when  she,  too,  fell  asleep.  The  influence 
of  these  two  lives  will  never  cease  to  be  felt 
in  the  First  Church  of  Omaha  nor  in  the 
work  of  the  denomination  throughout  the 
state. 

Following  Mr.  Gaylord's  resignation  in 
1865,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Stowell  preached  for  a 
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few   months,   after   which   the    Rev.   W.   W. 
Rose  was   pastor   for   two  uc- 

ceeded  after  an  interval  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Palmer, 
who  continued  with  the  church  for  two  years. 
In  1870  the  Rev.  A.   F.   Sherrill,  D.D 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  and 
tinued  for  eighteen  years.     I'nderhis  unselfish 
and  energetic  ministry  the  church  made  steady 
progress,   both    in    numbers   and    in    spiritual 
power,  at  the  same  time  sending  tint  colonies 
of  its  people  to  found   new  churches  as   I 
been  mentioned.     At  the  close  of  his  pastorate 
the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea,  I  >.!>..  brought  to 
the   service  of   the  church  his  stores  of  ripe 
scholarship  and   magnetic  eloquence,   speedily 
gathering    about    him    a    congregation    which 
overflowed   the  house  of   worship.     In    1 
his    failing   health    i  ompelled   him 
For  nearly  two  years  the  church  was  without 
a  pastor,  being  supplied  a  part  of  the  time  by 
the   Rev.   A.    Holden    Byles,   D.D.,  of   Man- 
chester, England. 

In  1896  the  Rev.  Franke  A.  Warfield,  D.D., 
was  called  from  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
was  able  during  his  pastorate  of  two  years  by 
his  words  of  encouragement  and  his  practical 
sagacit)  to  guide  the  church  through  a  time 
of  commercial  depression  from  which  it.  in 
common  with  the  other  churches  of  the  city, 
has  suffered  severely. 

Rev.   Hubert   C.    Herring  began   work   with 
the  church  September  L898  and  continued  until 
elected  secretary  of  the  National  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  in   1907.  Following  Dr.  Herr- 
ing, Rev.  F.  T.  Rouse  was  called  to  the  pastor- 
ate  and   served    for  seven   ]  his 
work  in   1914.     The  last  pastor  was   Rev    F 
J.   Clark,   who   served   tin-  church   two 
A    few   months    after    Mr.    Clark's    pastorate 
closed,  the  church,  in  July.  1918,  merged  with 
il,e  Central  Church   (formerly  known  as  the 
St.  Mary's  Avenue),  the  two  uniting  tu 
the   name   of   the    Kir<t    Central    Church 
( >maha. 
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Yankee  Hill.  They  led  a  precarious  existence, 
disputing  with  the  Indians  the  right  of  posses- 
sion. 

In  1862  the  homestead  law  was  passed. 
Among  the  first  settlers  under  it  was  John  S. 
Gregory,  Sr.,  the  first  deacon  of  this  church. 
His  first  stop  was  at  a  rooflless  and  floorless 
log  cahin  on  the  margin  of  the  salt  basin.  The 
cabin  had  been  erected  by  J.  Sterling  Morton 
as  a  preemption  claim,  but  was  desolate  and 
deserted.  Mr.  Gregory  built  a  dugout  in  which 
he  lived.  He  furnished  salt  to  the  Rocky 
mountain  freighters  at  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound.  The  next  year  Lancaster  county  was 
organized.  Mr.  Gregory  was  made  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  He 
also  succeeded  in  having  a  post-office  estab- 
lished named  Gregory  Basin,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $3, 
with  an  extra  $12  for  bringing  the  mail  from 
Saltillo,  then  in  Clay  county. 


First  Congregational  Church,  Lincoln,  1868 

In  1864  J.  M.  Young,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  staked  out  a  town  of  eighty  acres 
where  Lincoln  now  stands.  They  called  it 
Lancaster.  The  settlement  was  planned  as 
a  church  colony  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church.  From  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  lots 
a  building  was  erected,  known  as  Lancaster 
seminary,  used  also  as  a  place  for  Sunday 
meetings,  until  a  stone  church  was  afterwards 
erected  on  the  corner  of  K  and  12th  streets. 
To  this  building  Mr.  Gregory  personally  con- 
tributed $8,000.  In  spite  of  the  heroism  and 
sacrifice  of  the  members,  this  church  did  not 
flourish,  and  it  passed  away  with  its  first  fam- 
ilies twenty  years  ago. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  Gregory  and  a  few 
neighbors  who  were  Congregationally  inclined 
held  services  among  themselves,  ministered  to 
occasionally  by  the  pastor  at  Greenwood.  Fin- 
ally, on  August  19,  1866,  a  little  church  of 
six  members  was  organized,  when,  as  the  first 
page  of  the  church  record  states,  there  were 
but  seven  buildings  in  the  town,  viz.,  the  sem- 
inary, the  store,  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  four 
dwellings.  The  church  agreed  to  raise  $100 
a  year  for  its  minister,  a  pledge  which  the 
record  at  the  close  of  the  year  proudly  states 


was  more  than  fulfilled.  During  this  year,  in 
March,  1867,  Nebraska  was  proclaimed  a 
state.  In  July  the  capital  was  located  on  paper 
and  the  bare  prairie.  In  November  of  this 
same  year  Rev.  Charles  Little,  having  been 
chosen  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church, 
set  about  securing  for  it  a  building.  There 
were  then,  he  says,  not  over  300  people  in  the 
city. 

The  first  church  building  was  erected  in 
1868  and  finished  and  furnished  in  1869  — 
simple  but  substantial  and  capable  of  seating 
125  people.  It  cost  $2,778.86.  This  was  the 
first  permanent  building  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  our  city.  Following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  in  1869  the  church  was 
able  to  pledge  only  $201  for  the  pastor's  sal- 
ary, of  which  only  $132  had  been  raised  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  remaining  meager 
support  was  contributed  by  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  society.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  makes  short  pastorates.  The  min- 
ister, having  exhausted  his  own  resources  and 
those  of  his  friends,  must  leave.  Mr.  Little 
resigned  in  1870,  the  church  then  having  thir- 
ty-four members. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Fifield,  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes 
and  well  eduacted.  took  up  the  work  and  helped 
to  bear  its  burdens  for  two  years  more,  adding 
twenty-three  to  its  membership,  but  owing  to 
deaths  and  removals  he  left  it  in  numbers  the 
same  as  he  found  it. 

His  successor,  Rev.  S.  R.  Dimmock,  was  a 
man  of  unusual  oratorical  gifts.  The  church 
building  was  enlarged,  and  fifty  were  added 
to  the  membership  during  Mr.  Dimmock's 
pastorate.  Yet  there  was  the  constant  going 
and  coming  characteristic  of  a  western  town ; 
so  when,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  service, 
the  minister  was  compelled  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  there  were  but  fifty-four 
names  on  the  roll,  of  whom  only  forty  were 
resident,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  debt 
of  $2,000. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  October,  1875,  and  during  his  min- 
istry the  church  debt  was  paid  and  the  present 
attractive  and  commodious  church  building 
erected.  The  church  property  is  now  valued 
at  $50,000.  Mr.  Gregory  was  pastor  of  the 
church  for  twenty-two  years,  and  during  this 
time  1.064  were  received  to  church  member- 
ship, $110,656  were  raised  for  church  ex- 
penses, and  $32,828  for  various  benevolences. 

The  membership  of  the  church  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Gregory's  pastorate  was  472. 

In   the  meantime,   the  church   had   become 
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the  mother  of  other  churches  of  the  denom- 
ination in  the  city.     Th<  oth<  r  Co 
gational  churches  in   Lincoln,   viz.,   Plymouth, 
Vine   Street,    Butler    Wenue,   German    First, 
German   Zion,   German   Salem,  and    Swedish 
Congregational,    are    all    practical! 
ters  of  the  First  Church.    These  churches  have 
a  total  membership  of  1,517  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at   $75,000.     Rev.  W.   II.   Manss 
was  pastor  of  the  church   for  two  yeai 
lowing  the  ministrj  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory;  and 
the  present    pastor   is    Rev.   John    !•'..   Turtle, 
D.D.,   under  whose   vigorous   leadership   the 
entire   indebtedness   of   the  church   has   been 
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paid,  and  it  is  having  an  era  of  growth  and 
development.  I  >r.  Turtle  closed  his  work 
with  the  church  in  1909,  Rev.  T.  M.  Shilherd 
was  called  the  same  year  and  remained  \ 
for  three  years,  closing  in  1912.  In  1915  Rev. 
R.  A.  Waite  accepted  the  pastorate,  serving 
the  church  two  years.  In  1917  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  national  secretaryship  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  present  pastor,  Rev  John 
Andrew  Holmes,  D.D.,  began  work  with  the 
church   in    I'M". 
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and  a  few  months  later  Mr.  Swing  resigned  his 
very  successful  pasf orate.  The  church  occu- 
pies a  quarter  block  originally  donated  by  one 
of  the  charter  members.  The  present  value 
of  the  church  and  its  equipments,  including 
grounds,  is  about  $30,000.  The  longest  pas- 
torates were  those  of  Mr.  Heaton,  about 
twelve  years,  Mr.  Swing  about  nine  years, 
Mr.  Buss  about  eleven  years.  The  present 
membership  is  about  355. 

DOANE  COLLEGE 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Congregationalists  is  to  build  colleges  and 
academies.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  and  in  1636  founded  Har- 
vard College  and  in  1701  Yale  College.  Since 
then,  with  the  development  of  the  denomina- 
tion, colleges  and  academies  have  been  estab- 
lished east  and  west,  north  and  south,  until 
today  the  Congregational  institutions  of 
learning  bear  noble  testimony  to  the  educa- 
tional genius  of  the  Congregational  churches 
and  stand  in  the  very  forefront  in  the  splendid 
educational  system  of  the  republic.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  our  pioneer  fathers  in 
Nebraska  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  churches  in  the  territory,  held 
in  Omaha,  October  30,  1857, 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
take  measures  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lit- 
erary institution  of  a  high  order  in  Nebraska. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  location 
of  the  literary  institution. 

Voted,  that  this  committee  view  locations, 
receive  propositions,  and,  if  thought  expedi- 
ent, call  a  special  meeting  of  the  association. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the 
Nebraska  University,  located  at  Fontenelle, 
February,  1855,  and  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Fontenelle  school,"  was  transferred  to 
the  Congregationalists,  January,  1858.  A  tract 
of  112  acres  was  set  apart  for  the  school  al- 
most ideal  in  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  the  early 
prospects  of  the  school  were  bright,  but  sub- 
sequent disappointments  many.  Fontenelle 
had  an  ambition  to  secure  the  county  seat  and 
also  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 

The  building  of  railroads  and  the  push  of 


settlements  west  and  south  of  Fontenelle 
sealed  its  fate  as  a  school  center  and  as  a 
town.  Fremont  secured  the  county  seat  and 
Fontenelle  was  set  in  another  county,  Lincoln 
was  awarded  its  hoped-for  capitol,  Crete  its 
college,  and  the  open  fields  its  once  ambitious 
town.  The  Fontenelle  school  never  reached 
a  secure  footing.  When  the  state  capital  was 
located  at  Lincoln  and  the  trend  of  immigra- 
tion went  that  way,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Congregational  college  must  have  a  more  cen- 
tral location.  The  result  was  that  the  school 
at  Fontenelle  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  col- 
lege was  organi.?eH  at  Crete  by  vote  of  the 
general  association,  June,  1872,  and  was  duly 
incorporated  July  11,  1872.  An  academy  had 
been  located  at  Crete  the  preceding  year  — 
incorporated  as  Crete  Academy,  May  22,  1871 
—  and  this  doubtless  had  no  little  to  do  with 
the  location  of  the  new  college. 

No  name  was  attached  to  the  college  when 
it  was  located,  but  in  virtue  of  the  generous 
aid,  active  cooperation,  and  splendid  qualities 
of  manhood  of  Thomas  Doane,  chief  engi- 
neer and  superintendent  of  the  Burlington 
&  Missiouri  River  railroad  in  Nebraska,  the 
college  corporation  wrote  his  name  in  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  and  the  institution  was 
called  Doane  College. 

Among  those  who  had  much  to  do  with 
locating  the  college  and  advancing  its  inter- 
ests were  George  S.  Harris,  a  deacon,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Little,  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Lincoln.  Through 
their  efforts  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Doane, 
the  railroad  company  was  led  to  offer  very 
liberal  inducements  to  the  proposed  college. 
President  Perry  relates  this  incident  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  grant : 

An  indescribable  charm  invests  the  story 
that  the  late  Edmund  Mclntyre  of  Seward 
told  of  the  way  in  which  the  prime  movers 
in  the  college  enterprise  were  encouraged  to 
ask  the  railroad  company  for  the  large  grant 
of  600  acres.  These  men  in  earnest  delibera- 
tion had  purposed  to  limit  their  petition  to 
eighty  acres,  but  one  of  them,  Rev.  Charles 
Little,  at  length,  with  a  peculiar  light  in  his 
eye,  says,  "Why  not  ask  for  the  whole  600 
acres?  The  Scriptures  say,  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive."  Thereupon  these  college  builders  had 
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received.    That  their  faith  v. 

due  in  no  small  the  raili 

commissioner,    Mr  S.    Han 

"•ls  a   '■■'  irted,  broad-minded  man  who 

took  great  interesl   in  all  educational  and 

ligious  work  in  the  n 

No  more  beautiful  site  for  a  college  could 
be  desired  than  this  land  grant  affords.     From 

it  a  campus  of  ninel 

overlooking  the  city  of  Crete  and  the  beautiful 

valley  of  the  Big  Blue.  A  stroll  through  this 
campus  in  the  month  of  June  is  a  delight.  It 
i-  beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  la)  of  the  land 
adds  to  its  attraction.  "The  campus  rises  in 
knolls  and  falls  away  in  slight  ravines  which 
contain  choice  springs  of  water.  These 
vines  have  been  filled  with  groves,  while  the 
high  grounds  have  their  winding  drive-  b 
dered  with  shade  tree-."  It  is  an  ideal  -]„,[ 
and  reminds  one  <>i  some  of  the  attractive  New 
England  landscapes.  It  has  a  tine  athletic 
field,  and  manly  sports  are  encouraged. 

During  his  life  Mr.  Doane  was  a  constant 
and  liberal  giver,  and  since  his  death  his 
tate   has    yielded    more    than   $70,000  and    : 
enabled  the  college  to  advance  the  endowment 
fund  to  $170,000. 

Other  property,  including  lands,  build 
and  equipment,  would  carry  the  total  a 
the  college  to  marly  ^00.000.     "The  colli 
has  now  ( 1906)   four  substantial  hrick  build- 
ings, biological,  chemical,  and  physical  !  il 
atories;  a  library  that  contains  10.000  volumes 
and  6.000  pamphlets;  a  well  equipped  obser- 
vatory; a  tin.  museum  with  varied 
collections  of  plants,   minerals,   and   animals." 
writes   1  'residenl    I  'err)       01    thesi    buili 
Merrill  Hall,  costing  $13,000,  was  '  in 
1879.    The  building  is  in  the  form  or  . 
three  stories,  89  X-56 
tory,  one  story  with                mall  room 
built  in  1883  at  an  >■                      00,  and  ' 
an    equipment    of    t<                 transit, 
weather  sen                                               ,  which 
cost  as  much  mi  i              lord  I  fall  in 
1884,  cosl      U.OOO.    The  main  part  of  the  hall 
is  four  stori                                                     ith 
high  basement,  tl 
Whitin  Libran  . 
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land,  and  in  scienti  rch  and  instru 

hieved  splendid  results 
iidering  its  meager  equipmi 
There    are    now     in     the    college    ten     pro- 
id   twelve   instructors.     The   .hairs 
are    mental    philsophy   and    history,    i 
and    ethics,    ancient    languages    and    pril 
of    the    academy.    Creek    and    Latin.    English 
literature      and      I  of      art.      German, 

•d  elocution,  chemistry,  physics  and 
iomy,  biology,  mat  hen  .]  biblical 

literature. 

In   addition   to  these   there   is   a   tin.'   ii 
school   and   a  ul   commercial   depart- 

ment.     Much  attention  also  is  given  to  peda- 

this  line.the  curse  in  peda 

has 
had  a   healthy  growth    from   its   beginnii 
1872.     The  first  year  there  w.i  stu- 

dents and  •  ',,  r.  Mr    Perry  himself:  the 

r  forty  students  and 
the  third  •  students  and  thn 
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the  faculty  are  men  and  women  of  culture, 
fine  intellectual  attainments,  inspiring  teach- 
ers, and  of  positive  Christian  influence.  It  is 
through  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
college  and  Christian  education  that  they  re- 
main with  the  institution  on  salaries  wholly 
inadequate.  The  endowment  fund  should 
immediately  be  increased  to  a  sum  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  college  to  give  at  least  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  service  rendered  on 
the  part  of  its  able  and  devoted  faculty. 

Doane  College  early  adopted  the  motto, 
"We  build  on  Christ,"  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  this  thought  the  work  of  the  college  is 
conducted.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  so 
many  of  its  237  graduates  represent  strong 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  Congregational  system  of  schools  in 
Nebraska  is  somewhat  unique.  Doane  College 
with  Crete  Academy  is  the  center,  and  related 
to  it  as  feeders,  though  with  no  organic  con- 
nection, are  four  academies,  Chadron  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state,  Gates  at  Neligh 
in  the  northeast,  Franklin  in  the  southwest, 
and  Weeping  Water  in  the  southeast.  In  all 
these  Congregational  schools  there  were,  in 
1904,  750  students  and  42  teachers. 

The  college  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetu- 
ating board  of  trustees,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, who  serve  for  three  years  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  College  graduates  are  invited 
each  year  to  nominate  one  or  more  of  their 
number  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  state  have  the  privilege  to  nominate  one 
or  more  trustees,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
college  in  close  touch  with  its  alumni  and  with 
the  churches  of  the  state.  The  board  shall 
have  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than 
twenty-seven  members,  its  present  number, 
and  of  these  not  less  than  three-fourths  shall 
be  members  in  good  standing  in  Evangelical 
Congregational  churches. 

The  college  is  broad  in  its  sympathies,  non- 
sectarian  in  its  methods,  charitable  in  its  deal- 
ings with  others,  and  welcomes  students  of 
other  denominations,  and  of  no  church  lean- 
ings, and  seeks  to  bring  all  under  the  influence 
of  higher  learning,  based  on  eternal  truth. 


The  college  presents  three  carefully  pre- 
pared courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degrees  in  art,  literature,  and  science. 
In  1904  Doane  College  conferred  one  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  fourteen  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  four  of  bachelor  of  science,  and  one  of 
bachelor  of  letters.  Each  course  of  study 
covers  a  period  of  four  years,  and  all  work  is 
prescribed  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
A  wide  range  of  elective  studies  for  the  junior 
and  senior  years  gives  the  student  ample  op- 
portunity to  follow  his  specialty  in  prepara- 
tion for  post-graduate  work,  and  labora- 
tory methods  of  teaching  are  extensively 
employed. 

"It  is  the  full  purpose  of  the  trustees,"  says 
President  Perry,  "to  go  on  increasing  the  fa- 
cilities for  imparting  instruction  and  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  capable  and  deserving 
young  man  or  woman  in  the  state.  Opening 
its  doors  alike  to  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
thoroughly  identifying  itself  with  educational 
and  religious  progress,  successful  in  the  past, 
hopeful  for  the  future,  Doane  College  seeks 
to  fill  a  good  place  in  developing  the  best 
interests  of  Nebraska."  Among  the  gradu- 
ates of  Doane  who  have  already  won  distinc- 
tion we  find  ministers,  teachers,  editors,  writ- 
ers of  fiction,  lawyers,  representatives  in  all 
the  learned  professions,  and  in  the  spheres  of 
home  and  business  occupations.  These  with 
the  larger  student  body  who  did  not  graduate 
have  gone  into  active  life  and  are  making  the 
world  better  by  reason  of  their  educational 
training  and  strong  character  moulded  under 
the  influence  of  Doane  teachers. 

Nebraska  Congregationalists  have  said; 
"No  order  of  Christians  can  hope  to  be  re- 
spectable or  useful  which  neglects  its  educa- 
tional interests.  The  order,  under  God  which 
embodies  the  most  Christian  thinkers  will  be 
the  moulding  power  of  the  age  and  nation  and 
will  do  most  for  God  and  humanity. 

To  make  Christian  thinkers  and  workers  is 
the  supreme  object  of  Doane  College,  and  in 
accomplishing  this  sublime  purpose  it  faces 
a  bright  future  and  a  magnificent  opportunity. 
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As  early  as   1874  thi    I 
the   North   Platte  began   to 
organizing  5chool  in  that  regi 

In  the  fall  of   1880  the  Columbus 
began  to  consider  the  matter  more  <i 
and  the  next  year  bids  were  invited 
location  of  "an  institutioi  deny  or  sem- 

inary   grade."    The    Neligh    bid    w; 
favorable,    and  by  vote  of  the  associatioi 
special  session,  August   10,   1881,  the  institu- 
tion was   located   th<  n    and  christened  I  ! 
College.      During  the  ensuing  winter  a  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  the 
work  of  instruction  began. 

For  four  years,  only    secondary  work  was 
offered,  but   in    1886  the   school   was  opened 
to  college  classes,   and    three   students   were 
enrolled  a^    freshmen.      This   undertaking 
college   work   "precipitated   a   prolonged   and 
somewhat    acrimonious    debate"    among    the 
churches,    which   proved   a    serious   hand 
to  the  growth  of  the  institution.    The  avowed 
policy  of  tin    general  association  had  been  to 
have  but   one  college  in  the  state;  and  not 
withstanding    Gates'    insistence    for    recogni- 
tion,   this    policy    seems    to   have    been    quite 
closely    adhered    to    until    1891,    when,    as    a 
temporary  solution   to  the  problem,  qualified 
endorsement  was  given  to  Gates  College.     But 
this   solution    was   only   temporary,   while   an 
effort   was  made  to  consolidate  the  t 
leges.     Tin's  failing,  "the  two  institutions  v. 
left   to  adjust    their   relat  they   might 

be  able." 

In   1895  a  new  crisis  arose.     The  institution 
was  struggling  under  an  increasing  de!>t.  and 

.  yielding  to  overtures   from  i 
tain    Norfolk    parties,    voted    t"    remove    the 
school    thither.      This 
opposed  by  citizens  ligh,  inclu 

eral  of  the  trustees  :  and  through  thi 
the  courts  ti  moval 

[tempt  did 
since   its   pr<  sidi  nt 
most    of    its 

influence   with    the   rival 
folk. 
worl 
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many   friends  east  and   west,"  the  debt 

lifted    March   31,    1901,      [|  plendid 

acheivement  and  meant  life  to  the  institul 

Thus  the  first  two  di  •  the  hi 

ot  ( ;ates  were  a  struggli  But 

they  were  more.  During  this  period  the 
school  maintained  high  standards  and  did  a 
noble  work  for  the  young  people  of  the  North 
Platti 

The  academy  property,  including  grounds, 
buildings,  and  school  equipment,  is  valued  at 

2,500.  Though  the  school  has  no  productive 

lowment.    it    has    a    large    field    and    the 
for  a  stn  . 

The  one  aim  now  is  to  be  "a  first- 

class  Christ,  my."       \s  sucn  „  _j„)U|,| 

have  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  up- 
building of  northeast  Nebraska. 
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Principal  Hampton  was  succeeded  in  1886 
by  Chas.  H.  Dye  of  Oberlin  College,  and  he  in 
1888  by  the  present  principal,  Alexis  C.  Hart 
of  Iowa  College.  The  academy  has  enrolled 
1,350  students  from  225  towns  in  17  states; 
155  have  been  graduated  from  courses  three 
or  more  years  in  length,  115  of  whom  finished 
preparation  for  college. 

To  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  Rev.  Amos  Dres- 
ser, E.  B.  James,  A.  E.  Rice,  W.  H.  Austin, 
and  others  of  its  founders,  men  of  great  en- 
ergy, strong  faith,  and  high  ideals,  the  insti- 
tution owes  its  character  and  its  success. 

WEEPING     WATER    ACADEMY 

Weeping  Water  Academy  was  opened  in 
September  1885,  under  a  board  of  trustees 
who  had  incorporated  the  summer  before. 

One  instructor  was  employed,  the  Baptist 
church  rented  as  a  building,  and  Rev.  Geo. 
Hindley,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church, 
acted  as  principal  and  taught  some  classes. 

The  next  year  a  flame  "lean-to"  was  added 
to  the  Congregational  church,  and  the  school 
moved  into  these  two  rooms  and  the  church. 

A  flourishing  music  department  was  added 
soon.  Mr.  Hindley  continued  as  principal 
with  a  gradually  increased  force  of  teachers 
until  his  resignation  of  the  church  pastorate 
in  the  fall  of  1893.  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Richard- 
son, the  senior  assistant,  was  acting  principal 
during  the  school  year  1893-1894,  when  the 
present  principal,  F.  C.  Taylor,  accepted 
the  position  with  three  assistants  and  a  music 
teacher. 

At  the  resignation  of  pastor  and  principal 
Hindley,  things  looked  dark  for  the  school. 
The  Congregational  church,  whose  liberal, 
wealthy  members  were  financially  ruined  by 
a  boom  reaction,  was  heavily  in  debt;  the 
school  was  without  property  and  meagerlv 
equipped. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  S.  Harri- 
son, the  new  pastor,  the  church  debt  was 
pledged  and  the  old  church,  under  an  $1,800 
mortgage,  was  deeded  to  the  academy.  Some 
back  debts  of  the  school  were  paid  and  build- 
ings were  rented  and  fitted  up  for  dormitory 
uses.    The  old  church  was  partitioned  off  and 


the  school  work,  excepting  music,  was  taken 
out  of  the  new  church  into  which  it  had 
drifted. 

The  crop  failure  of  1894  and  the  increas- 
ing financial  uncertainty  of  the  following 
years  brought  additional  reverses.  Attend- 
ance fell  off  and  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society  was  unable  to  help.  The  teaching 
force  was  reduced  one- fourth  and  the  work 
contracted.  It  was  a  discouraging  time.  But 
holding  steadily  on,  the  school  weathered  the 
gale.  Attendance  increased.  In  1897-1898  all 
current  expenses  and  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness were  squared  up.  The  fourth  instructor 
was  soon  restored  and  a  second  building  occu- 
pied for  business  and  science  work. 

With  good  appliances  for  its  science  work, 
a  library  of  over  1,000  volumes,  and  all  of  its 
four  teachers  college  graduates  of  enthusiasm 
and  teaching  ability,  the  academy  is  deserving 
of  its  present  high  reputation. 

Though  it  has  many  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate needs,  it  is  advancing  in  many  lines  each 
year  and  believes  its  way  will  open  before  it 
for  still  better  things. 

Hindley  Cottage,  completed  in  1904,  was  the 
first  building  ever  built  by  the  academy  for 
itself.  It  cost  $90,000  and  was  entirely  paid 
for  when  finished.  The  building  was  designed 
to  furnish  dormitories  for  twenty  young  wo- 
men, and  a  boarding  hall  to  accommodate 
forty-eight  students,  either  boys  or  girls.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, and  the  furnishings  cost  $1000. 

CIIADRON    ACADEMY 

The  following  brief  account  of  Chadron 
academy  is  condensed  in  the  main  from  the 
monograph  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Show  on  "Denomi- 
national Colleges"  in  Pamphlet  No.  ji>,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  building  of  railroads  into  northwestern 
Nebraska  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  of 
1880-1890  opened  the  way  for  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  that  region,  and  within  a  short  period 
it  was  filled  with  a  numerous  population  and 
dotted  with  prosperous  villages.  Following 
closely  this  stream  of  immigration,  various 
religious  orders  began  the  work  of  organizing 
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churches  of  their  several  kinds.     Among  the 

first   foundations  in  the   new   district   in   the 
Congregational    interest    was    the    church    at 
Chadron,    Dawes   county,   established   in   the 
autumn  of   1885.     Chadron   was  al   the  time 
already   a   thriving   village   and    rapidl) 
to  prominence  among  the  towns  of  thai  i 
Other  churches  were  planted  in  like  promising 
centers,    and    in     1887    there    were    enough   of 
them  to  form  a  seperate  "northwestern 
ciation"  of  Congregational  church 

The  opportunity  for  Christian  education  in 
this  wide  region  soon  attracl  ntion  from 

ministers  and  missionary  worker-.     Thi 
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deal  issue  was  the  decision  of  the  North 

ern  Association  in  1888  to  found  an  academy 

at    Chadron.      Various    other    town-    entered 

actively  into  the  canvass  for  location,  but  the 

natural  advantages  and  enterpri 

secured  for  it  the  site  of  the  new  institution. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  association  provided 

for  the  government  of  the  school  and  el 

the  first  board  of  trustees      Immediate!] 
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later  on  transferred  to  the  American  Mis 
ary  A  n,  by  which  it  is  supported.    The 
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teachers,  preachers,  and  other  Christian  lead- 
ers that  are  needed.  Santee  does  not  conflict 
with,  compete  with,  or  parallel  the  work  of  the 
government  schools  or  any  other  school.  .  . 
Home  life  is  recognized  as  a  potent  education- 
al means,  and  the  Santee  dormitories  are  ac- 
cordingly small  and  numerous,  each  in  charge 
of  a  Christian  lady  who  appreciates  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  mothering  her  flock.  .  .  In  the 
academic  work  the  pedogogical  developments 
at  Santee  are  not  only  abreast  of  the  times, 
but  often  advance  into  originality.    The  course 


Rev.  Alfred  L.  Rigcs,  D.D. 

of  study  is  essentially  unique.  The  secondary 
value  of  "form  study."  such  as  language  and 
mathematics,  is  recognized,  and  the  "real 
studies,"  or  "thought  studies."  as  history  or 
the  humanities,  and  the  sciences,  are  made  the 
basis  of  all  "form  study"  teaching. 

The  order,  relative  value,  and  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  studies  is  made  a  constant  ped- 
agogical and  psychological  study  at  Santee 
Industrial  training  occupies  half  of 
every  pupil's  school  day. 

Besides  the  domestic  training  that  the  pupils 
incidentally  receive  in  the  care  of  their  rooms, 
houses,  and  clothes — -both  boys  and  girls  — 
the  school,  cooking  school,  shop,  and  farm  give 
them  more  systematic  instruction  planned  to 
fit  the  possibilities  of  their  home  conditons. 
Santee  pupils  are  taught  to  make  good  bread, 
and  to  prepare  plain,  nourishing  food  econom- 


ically, and  from  such  materials  as  they  have 
at  home  or  should  be  able  to  have. 

The  students  are  practiced  in  the  essentials 
of  stock  raising  and  general  farming;  and  in 
laboratory  they  have  experimental  demonstra- 
tion of  the  more  important  theories  of  agri- 
culture. 

With  the  mechanical  arts  the  object  is  not 
trade  training,  but  "manu-mental"  instruction, 
development  of  the  mind  and  character  through 
the  hand  and  body.  Blacksmithing,  carpen- 
tering, printing  are  used  for  their  mental  and 
ethical  value,  a  means  to  all-around  develop- 
ment. 

Santee  has  also  special  classes  for  adults 
who  have  had  no  or  but  few  educational 
advantages ;  these  classes  are  called  "adult 
primaries."  The  school  also  has  an  extension 
course  with  lectures  by  Santee  teachers. 
Much  interest  is  manifested  in  this  special 
work,  even  by  adult  Indians  with  no  previous 
training. 

In  1903  there  were  230  students  catalogued, 
of  whom  123  were  in  the  correspondence 
school,  8  in  high  school,  51  in  the  intermediate, 
including  from  fourth  to  seventh  grades,  7  in 
the  adult  primary,  40  in  the  primary,  18  in 
instrumental  music  and  1  unclassified.  The 
music  scholars  are  included  in  the  other  grades. 

Looking  at  the  bright  and  intelligent  faces  of 
the  high  school  pupils  one  can  hardly  real- 
ize that  these  are  children  of  "wild  Indians." 
They  illustrate  what  Christian  training  can 
do  and  is  doing  for  the  Indian  races.  They 
are  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tian school  for  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

In  Santee  there  are  representatives  from 
different  tribes  including  the  Santee,  Winne- 
bago, Navajo,  Sioux,  and  other  tribes,  all  liv- 
ing and  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  good 
will,  all  becoming  disciples  of  one  Master, 
our  Lord. 

Says  Prof.  Riggs :  "During  thirty-four 
years  of  Santee's  history  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  condition  of  all  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest.  Christianity  has  been 
the  only  power  that  has  transformed  barbar- 
ism into  the  beginnings  of  civilization." 

The  Santee  pupils,  with  rarely  an  exception, 
are,  or  become  while  in  school.  Christians  and 
church  members.    And  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tion :      "Does   an    Indian    on    return 
school    relapse   to   the   heathen   ways   of   his 
people  ?"      Professor   Riggs   answers,      "No, 
never  if  he  becot  enuine  Christian." 

Statistics  can  not  tell  all  that  the  eigh 
teachers  and  helpers  in  the  ol  are 

doing  for  the  Uplifl  and  Christian  civili 
of  the  Indian  tribes;  nor  can  a  superficial 
study  of  the  work  done  give  any  adequate 
ption  of  its  value.  It  is  only  they  who 
watch  the  progress  of  these  Indian 
girls  as  they  go  through  the  years  of  study  in 
Santee,  and  then  out  among  their  people  a- 
leaders  and  helpers,  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  the  charcter  of  the  work  dot 
the  -ehool,  and  the  transformation  of  the  In- 
dian into  a  Christian  and  honored  member 
of  society.  Santee  Normal  Training  School  is 
an  institution  of  untold  blessings  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest.  It  brings  to  the 
Indians  within  its  reach  a  new  hope,  a  new 
career,  a   new  life. 

Into  this  Indian  mission  work  the  I' 
family  have  put  their  lives.  "Mr.  A.  1..  Riggs 
was  horn  in  the  work."  his  father  being  a 
missionary  among  the  Sioux  in  1857,  and  his 
son  is  following  in  his  steps.  They  have  made 
Santee  largely  what  it  is.  and  are  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  growing  work. 

<  >n  account  of  railroad  facilities  Santee  lia< 
been  more  accesible  to  South  Dakota  and  the 
Northwest  than  to  Nebraska  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  for  this  reason  the  Nebraska 
churches  have  not  come  in  as  close  touch  with 
this  institution  as  with  the  oilier  I 
tional  schools  in  the  state,  hut  the  Santee  Nor- 
mal Training  School  is  doing  a  work  of  which 
all  Nebraskans  are  proud,  and  in  which  citi- 
zens in  other  states  who  keep  in  touch  witli 
the  Indian  work  in  the  country  tal 
interest. 

The    Santee    Mission    was    begun    by    the 
American   Board  of  Comi  for  For- 

eign Missions  in  1866,  but  tin-  si 
indicated,  was  founded  in  1870,  and  the 
mission  was  ti  l,r  Ameri- 

can Missionary 
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new  era  in  the  history  of  Congregational 
church  work  in  the  state. 

The  first  half  century,  which  include  1  the 
period  of  railroad  extension  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  planting  of  new  towns  along 
these  lines,  was  naturally  a  period  of  church 
organization  in  the  newly  located  community 
centers.  This  form  of  church  activity,  there- 
iore,  became  the  type  of  work  which  charac- 
terized the  period  during  which  Dr.  H.  Bross 
served  as  superintendent  of  home  missions, 
from  1889  to  1906.  He  closed  his  work  as 
superintendent  on  the  anniversary  date,  May 
4,  1906,  and  at  that  time  the  total  number  of 
churches  reported  was  201. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  half  century 
from  1906  to  the  present  time,  covering  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  work  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive, seeking  to  develop  stronger  churches 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  separate 
organizations.  But  few  new  churches  have 
been  added,  as  there  was  no  longer  a  special 
call  for  them,  and  some  which  had  ceased  to 
be  active  have  been  dropped  from  the  list, 
leaving  the  present  enrollment  196.  That  this 
policy  of  strengthening  the  churches  already 
planted  has  proved  to  be  the  right  one  to  fol- 
low is  shown  by  comparing  present  figures 
with  those  of  1906.  While  the  number  of 
churches  has  remained  practically  the  same, 
the  gain  in  strength  and  missionary  activity 
during  this  period  covering  the  twelve  years 
from  1906  to  the  close  of  1918,  is  indicated 
as  follows : 

Growth  in  membership,  from  16,000  to 
19,000. 

Growth  in  Sunday  school  membership,  from 
16,000  to  21,000. 

Growth  in  contributions  for  home  missions, 
from  $6,827  to  $10,853. 

Growth  in  total  benevolences,  from  $26,264 
to  $56,316. 

Growth  in  home  expenses,  from  $170,042 
to  $244,698. 

Growth  in  value  of  church  property,  from 
$77,746  to  $1,455,117. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  self-sup- 
port, it  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the 


superintendent  of  home  missions,  that  the 
number  of  home  missionary  churches  in  the 
state  totalled  about  100.  At  the  present  time 
the  total  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  that 
number.  This  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
self-supporting  churches  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  spirit  awakened  by  the  self-support- 
ing policy  adopted. 

The  general  plan  for  church  supervision  has 
also  undergone  a  marked  change  during  this 
period.  Instead  of  a  distinctively  missionary 
society,  with  its  superintendent  of  home  mis- 
sions, and  home  missionary  board,  the  chief 
duties  of  which  were  to  care  for  the  weaker 
churches  in  the  way  of  granting  financial  aid, 
and  assisting  in  finding  them  pastors,  the  pres- 
ent plan  has  merged  the  former  missionary 
society  with  the  state  conference,  thus  includ- 
ing all  of  the  churches  in  the  state,  whether 
weak  or  strong.  A  general  superintendent  of 
Congregational  work  is  elected,  who,  together 
with  the  conference  board,  gives  general  super- 
vision to  all  the  work  of  the  state,  seeking  by 
counsel  and  cooperation  to  be  helpful  to  each 
church  as  occasion  may  require.  Two  pastors- 
at-large  are  employed  to  assist  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  general  field  work  over  the 
state. 

The  Sunday  school  work  has  also  undergone 
a  marked  change  in  recent  years,  the  educa- 
tional part  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Education  Society,  with  a  state  sec- 
retary in  charge ;  and  the  extension  part  being 
supervised  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent. 

These  and  other  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  work  have  made  it  impossible  to 
retain  the  office  in  the  superintendent's  home, 
as  was  formerly  done,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  large  and  convenient  offices  have  been 
maintained  at  408-409  Ganter  Building,  Lin- 
coln, where  the  board  and  various  committee 
meetings  can  be  held,  and  where  all  of  the 
state  business  is  regularly  transacted. 

During  the  past  four  years  a  state  paper, 
The  Congregational  Record  of  Nebraska,  has 
been  published  bi-monthly,  edited  by  the  super- 
intendent ,  and    maintaining     regular    depart- 
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merits  through  which  church  news  and  infor- 
mation concerning  plans  of  work  arc  transmit- 
ted regularly  to  the  churcl 

The  personnel  of   those  emp]  r  the 

state  work  has  had  but   few  cl  luring 

the  thirteen  years  covered  by  this  review.  Rev. 
S.    I.    Hanford   has    served   as   state   SU] 
tendent  since  Dr.  H.  Bross  closed  his  work  in 
1906.     Rev.  X.  I..   Packard  was  mis- 

sionary  until    1911.   and   has    since   sen 
pastor  at  Liberty  and  Wahoo.    Rev.  I    S.  1  >ick 
and  Rev.   \Y.   D.   King  have   been   p 
large,   the   former  since   1909,  and  the  latter 
since  1910. 

Rev.  J.  1 ).  Stewart,  the  veteran  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  who  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  thirty  years,  from  January  1.  1883, 
to  January  1,  1913,  continued  to  assist  in  the 
Sunday  school  work  of  the  state  until  the  sud 
den  close  of  his  life  at  his  home  in  Arthur 
county,  April  14,  1916,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  A  church  has  been  built  to  his  memory 
at  Arthur  by  the  churches  of  the  state 

Rev.  S.  II.  Buell  followed  Mr.  Stewart  as 
state  superintendent  of  Sunday  school  work, 
and  served  for  four  and  a  half  year-.  His 
successor,  Dr.  C.  G.  Murphy,  began  his  work 
in  the  state  in  March,  1918.  By  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Sunday  school  department.  Dr. 
Murphy  came  a-  secretary  of  religious  educa- 
tion, giving  his  whole  time 
features  of  the  work;  while  the  extension,  or 
missionary  part,  was  transferred  to  the  home 
missionary   department. 

The  state  has  shared  with  tl 
of  the  Union  in  a  five-year  prq  pro- 

gram arranged  by  the  national  council,  for 
stimulating  the  interest  and  inciting  to  fuller 
participation  in  the  tercentenary  celebration 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  will  he 
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Greater  Omaha  —  Christian  Science  in  Nebraska  —  Ak-Sar-Ben  of  Omaha- 

opment  of  the  potash  industry 


Devel- 


GREATER  OMAHA.  A  history  of  Ne- 
braska would  not  be  complete  without 
the  recent  enactments,  and  ordinances  which 
have  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  various 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Omaha- — the  whole 
being  popularly  called  Greater  Omaha. 

Omaha  proper  comprised  an  area  of  24.50 
square  miles,  which,  generally  speaking,  in- 
cluded about  six  miles  north  and  south, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  river,  and 
extending  west  about  four  miles.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  South  Omaha  Land  Company, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company,  in  the  early  '80's,  located  at 
what,  down  to  this  time  of  annexation,  was 
known  as  South  Omaha,  now  cajled  South 
Side.  Necessity  meant  the  founding  of  a 
city  which  was  destined  to  grow  as  the  en- 
terprise which  gave  it  birth  expanded. 

The  village  of  Dundee,  adjoining  Omaha  on 
the  west,  was  incorporated  in  1894.  It  was, 
from  the  first,  a  residential  suburb.  Situated 
on  sightly  hills  commanding  a  view  as  far  as 
the  Little  Papio,  it  attracted  many  of  Omaha's 
citizens,  who  in  the  years  of  its  existence, 
have    erected    many    elegant    homes.       Orna- 


Annexed 

Omaha  Proper 

South  Omaha 6/20/15 

Dundee 6/20/15 

Clontarf  Precinct 4/25/17 

Elmwood    Park   and 

Vicinity 4/25/17 

Strip  ■ —  Benson  limits  to 

Spaulding 

Strip  —  Between  48th 

and  52d  Streets 4/25/17 

Levi    Carter    Park    and 

Vicinity 3/31/17 

Benson    5/25/17 

Florence 5/25/17 

Totals  for  Greater 

Omaha 


mental  shade  trees,  shrubbery  of  various 
kinds,  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  and  sewers 
have  made  Dundee  an  ideal  city  of  homes.  Its- 
population  at  the  time  of  annexation  January 
20,  1915,  was  2,500. 

Benson,  adjoining  Omaha  on  the  northwest, 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  December  4, 
1897.  It  occupies  some  of  the  highest  land 
in  Douglas  county,  and  is  situated  on  the  old 
Military  Road.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Omaha 
Country  Club  with  its  splendid  golf  links.  Its 
population  at  the  time  of  annexation,  May  25,. 
1917,  was  5,000. 

Florence,  annexed  May  25,  1917,  has  a 
population  of  2,500.  It  lies  seven  miles  due 
north  of  the  original  Omaha.  From  one  view- 
point, it  antedates  any  other  city  in  Nebraska. 
as  it,  with  Fort  Calhoun,  was  "Winter  Quar- 
ters" in  the  great  Mormon  migration  in  1844. 
Its  early  history  has  been  recounted  at  length 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

The  total  of  the  territory  thus  annexed,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  of  the  bonded  debt 
of  Omaha  proper,  and  its  constituent  suburbs, 
their  population  and  several  areas  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918,  is  here  presented: 


Water  Dist. 

School  Dist. 

Sq.  Mi. 

Est.  Pop. 

Bond  Debt 

Bond  Debt 

Bond  Debt 

24.50 

174,500 

7,925,250 

7,000,000 

2,492,000 

6.40 

40,000 

1,011,188 

220,000 

0.70 

2,500 

195,000 

83,000 

.04 

1.04 


.77 


500 


.69 

1.40 

5,000 

74.500 

2.24 

2,500 

86,000 

53,000 


110,000 
16,000 


37.78   225,000   9,291,938   7,053,000   2,921,000 
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The  city  of  Omaha  adopted  the  commi 
form  of  government  in  the  spring  of  L912. 
Its  affairs  down  to  that  time  had  been  admin- 
istered by  councilmen,  two  chosen  from  each 
ward,  and  a  mayor.  They  are  now  entrusted 
to  seven  commissioner:  i  by  the  people, 

each  commi  doner  having  charge  of  a 
rate    department.      These    departments    are; 
Public  affairs;  accounts  and  finance;  police, 

tation,  and  public  safety;  tire  profc 
and  water  supply  ;  street  cleaning  and  main 
tenance;  parks  and  public  propert)  :  and  pub- 
lic  improvements.  The  commissioners  meet 
regularly  every  Tuesday  morning  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  special 
meetings    arc    called    when  ■  y    by    the 

mayor,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  city 

council.     The  mayor  is  elected  by  and   from 
the  commissioners. 

Inseparably  related  to  the  growth  of  <  Imaha, 
is  its  system  of  parks  and  boulevards,  inau- 
gurated and  developed  principally  within  the 
past  two  years.  'With  twenty-one  parks,  large 
and  small,  and  thirty-five  miles  of  boulevard, 
unifying  them  into  a  connected  and  constitu- 
ent whole,  this  feature  of  her  civic  growth  and 
development  is  one  which,  for  natural  beauty, 
accessibility  for  enjoyment,  and  possibilities 
for  development,  is  the  envy  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  middle  west. 

Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  bring 
about  this  result:  for,  strange  to  say,  the 
total  amount  expended  upon  this  system  has 
been  less  than  $2,394,000.  The  generosity  of 
wealthy  citizens  accounts  in  part  for  this  re- 
markable fact.  The  actual  value  of  this  prop- 
erty exceeds  man;,  times  its  original  COSt. 
Hill    and    dale,    woodland    and    prairie,    river, 

,  and  springs,  all  have  lent  themsel 
the  creation  and  beautification  of  a  park  and 
boulevard  system  which  can  be  said  to  be  al- 
most ideal. 

Levi  Carter  park   is.  in  area,  the 
the  city,  comprising  3(X  fts  distil 

feature,  perha]  titer  laki  hun- 
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States.  In  the  greenhouses  of  the  park,  more 
than  350,000  plants  are  propagated  and  raised 
yearly.  These  are  used  in  ornamental  flower 
beds  planted  in  the  various  parks,  hospitals, 
public  schools,  and  fire  stations  of  the  city. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city  are  numerous 
smaller  parks,  and  breathing  centers,  some  lo- 
cated in  South  Omaha,  and  most  of  them  the 
gifts  of  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  been 
enriched  by  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  city. 
Among  these,  many  of  them  sylvan  retreats, 
sequestered  from  the  composite  noises  of  the 
city's  life,  yet  at  once  accessible,  are  the  fol- 
lowing parks :  Bemis,  10  acres ;  Deer,  19 
acres ;  Kountze,  1 1  acres ;  Curtis  Turner,  8 
acres;  Harold  Gifford,  2  acres;  Mercer,  4 
acres ;  Jefferson  square,  2  acres ;  Hixenbaugh ; 
Burt  playground;  Bluff  View;  Spring  Lake, 
11  acres;  Highland,  6  acres;  McKinley,  5 
acres ;  Clear  View,  and  Morton. 

In  April,  1915,  the  city  council  organized  a 
board  of  public  recreation.  It  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  board  of  education,  and  the 
superintendent  of  parks  to  supervise  chil- 
dren's play,  and  to  promote  various  forms  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment  among  the  people 
of  the  city.  The  installation  of  playgrounds 
in  the  parks  and  schools  relates,  of  course,  to 
the  recreational  activities  of  children.  The 
attendance  on  these  in  the  1916  season  totaled 
262,878.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $18,000 
is  made  for  their  support.  The  other  phase  of 
the  board's  activities  interests  the  general  pub- 
lic. Under  it,  various  recreations  and  sports 
have  been  provided.  Among  these  are  the 
establishment  of  free  bathing  beaches  and 
pools.  In  the  summer  of  1916,  292,815  per- 
sons availed  themselves  of  these  privileges. 
No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  them. 
Among  the  sports,  facilities  for  which  are 
provided,  are:  baseball,  football,  soccer, 
cricket,  golf,  and  tennis. 

Still  another  phase  of  its  work  has  been  the 
establishment  of  "community  centers,"  the 
general  object  of  which  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  children  and  citizens  of  these 
communal  organizations,  and  providing  among 
them,  athletics,  community  music,  drama,  lec- 
tures,   concerts,    moving    picture    exhibitions, 


social  entertainments  with  literary  programs 
added,  and  discussions  of  municipal  questions. 
Once  a  year  or  oftener,  the  different  communi- 
ties meet  in  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
friendly  contest,  vieing  with  each  other  in 
some  prominent  feature  of  the  year's  activi- 
ties. The  attendance  at  the  centers  in  1917 
was  34,000.  Community  gardens  have  been 
established  in  some  centers  to  assist  the  poor 
in  their  vicinities. 

Over  $1,000,000  is  spent  annually  upon  its 
public  schools  and  it  shares  with  its  sister, 
Lincoln,  our  capital  city,  the  pride  which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  development  of  an 
educational  system,  which  has  attracted  to 
these  cities,  parents  and  students  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  freely 
offered.  With  respect  to  what  may  be  called 
Omaha's  material  growth,  and  its  development 
along  certain  lines  in  recent  years  much  could 
be  added. 

Its  bank  clearings  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1917,  were  $1,873,353,171.  If 
this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  amount  of  its  an- 
nual business,  Omaha  ranks  as  the  fourteenth 
city  in  the  United  States.  It  ranks  thirty-third 
in  population.  It  is  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States  in  butter  production.  The  second  as  a 
live  stock  market ;  and  therefore,  the  second 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  fourth  primary  grain 
market  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first 
lead  reducing  center  in  the  world.  Gold  and 
silver  valued  at  $39,000,000  are  reduced  an- 
nually. It  is  the  first  feeder-sheep-market  in 
the  world,  and  the  first  range  horse  market  in 
the  world.  In  live  stock  receipts,  it  handled 
7,565,830  head.  The  value  of  its  packed 
meats,  during  the  time  mentioned,  was  $191,- 
718,000.  Its  grain  receipts  were  66,462,100 
bushels.  Its  smelter  output  amounted  to 
$59,247,165.  Its  total  factory  output  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1917,  was  $327,- 
721,546.  The  volume  of  its  wholesale  busi- 
ness was  $236,137,067.  Its  new  buildings 
represent  an  investment  of  $7,737,047. 

The  oldest  of  the  sons  of  Omaha  are  about 
sixty  years  of  age.  During  their  span  of  life, 
the  city  has  grown  until  now,  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, it  ranks  thirty-third  among  the  cities 
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of  the  Union.  Its  growth  in  the  very  r 
years,  and  now.  has  attracted  the  attentii 
all  who  !,< 

of  the  land.  The  constant  grow  th  oi  its  in- 
dustries and  manufactories,  the  ramifications 
of  its  railway  systems,  the  work  and  supplies 
they  furnish  the  northern  and  west 
trv.  the  magnificent  office  and  hotel  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  and  the  privati 
almost  pal  attest  the 

stability   of    the  city.     All   this    is   the   more 
significant  because  I  »maha  m  jewel 

in  the  bosom  of  the  Missouri  valley.     Every-* 
thing  says  the  city  is  destined  to  pass  on  to  a 
career  of  prosperity  and  su 
than  has  been  enjoyed  during  the  years  which 
have  gone. 

Christian-  SCIENCE  i\  Nebraska.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  history  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
would  have  contained  no  record  of  Christian 
Science  either  as  a  religious  movement  or  as 
a  method  of  healing,  for  at  that  time  even  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  few  who  would  listen, 
those  actually  interested  in  the  movement 
numbered  scarcely  a  score.  When,  in  1875, 
Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  was  published  as 
the  text  book  of  Christian  Science,  conven- 
tional Massachusetts  had  no  welcome  for  the 
book  or  its  author. 

Two  decades  later,  when  the  Mother 
Church  in  Boston  had  been  dedicated  and  the 
disciples  of   Mrs.    |  iching  were  ■ 

ing  to  the  city  from  all  parts  of  the  glol 
1  a  church  meeting,  held  at  that  tin 
nually    for   non-resident   and    local    men 
the  Bay  State  awakened  to  the  fact  that  il 
firmly  founded  in  its  capital,  a  Chr 
nomination   that   had   come 
ton  extended  a  cordial  well 
and  a  recognition  i  rth  of  the 

local  followers.     We  have  witi  :is  in 
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office  to  be  open  daily  to  the  public.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  plan  decided  upon  rooms  in  the  Bee 
building.  This  was  virtually  the  first  office 
opened  in  the  business  center  of  the  city  for 
the  healing  of  disease  through  Christian 
Science.  For  a  very  short  time  nearly  all  the 
students  in  Omaha  attended  these  services, 
then  some  withdrew,  later  holding  meetings 
in  the  Karbach  block  and  afterwards  in  the 
New  York  Life  building. 

A  number  of  students,  believing  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  church  organization,  held  a 
meeting  May  11,  1893,  in  the  Patterson  block 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  church  which 
was  to  be  a  branch  of  the  mother  church,  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Boston.  As 
the  result  of  this  meeting,  on  the  18th  day  of 
the  same  month  they  adopted  articles  of  in- 
corporation, with  twenty-eight  charter  mem- 
bers, and  became  known  as  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist,  Omaha.  At  the  same  time  a 
reading  room  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Those 
not  yet  seeing  the  need  of  organization  con- 
tinued to  hold  meetings  as  heretofore.  The 
Sunday  school  was  formed  January  20,  1894, 
with  seven  classes  for  adults  and  one  for  chil- 
dren. There  were  eight  children  in  this  class, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  thirteen  years, 
representing  three  families. 

In  those  days  the  services  in  the  Christian 
Science  churches  were  generally  in  charge  of 
one  person  recognized  as  pastor.  This  church 
called  a  pastor  in  December,  1893,  and  preach- 
ing continued  until  April,  1895,  when  the 
order  of  services  was  changed  and  the  Bible 
and  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scrips 
hires  were  established  as  the  only  preachers 
of  the  Word  in  the  Christian  Science  churches 
throughout  the  world.  Midweek  meetings 
for  the  general  discussion  of  the  Bible  and 
Science  and  Health  were  soon  replaced  by  the 
inauguration  of  testimonial  meetings,  at  first 
held  Friday  evening  and  later  changed  to 
Wednesday  evening  as  is  the  present  custom 
in  all  Christian  Science  churches.  Services 
were  continued  in  the  Patterson  block  until 
early  in  December,  1895,  when  the  old  Congre- 


gational church  building  on  St.  Marys  avenue 
and  Twenty-seventh  street  was  engaged.  The 
reading  room  was  moved  at  the  same  time,  a 
side  room  in  the  church  being  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose.  Later,  deeming  it  advisable  to 
have  the  reading  room  more  centrally  located, 
it  was  moved  to  the  Paxton  block  where  it  re- 
mained until  1902  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Bee  building  and  later  to  the  Brandeis 
building  where  it  remained  until  January, 
1917. 

At  the  time  of  the  organzation  of  the  chil- 
dren's society  in  Boston,  known  as  the  Busy 
Bees,  whose  contributions  .helped  to  furnish 
the  mother  church  and  keep  it  supplied  with 
flowers,  the  Sunday  school  children  of  this 
church  were  identified  with  this  movement 
until  a  notice  from  Mrs.  Eddy  recommended 
that  they  disband  as  a  society,  drop  the  name 
of  Busy  Bees,  and  turn  their  energies  to 
broader  achievements.  The  children  then 
voted  to  start  a  church  building  fund. 

After  the  First  Church  moved  to  the  old 
Congregational  church  building  on  St.  Marys 
avenue,  students  from  the  New  York  Life 
building  gradually  came  to  the  church,  some- 
times one  or  two  at  a  time,  until  the  number 
there  was  so  depleted  that  services  were  dis- 
continued. In  December,  1898,  the  society  in 
the  Bee  building,  seventy-six  in  number,  con- 
sidering an  invitation  from  the  church,  voted 
unanimously  to  disband  and  join  the  organ- 
ization. The  January  communion  service  of 
1899  saw  all  these  united  with  the  church 
under  one  roof,  with  one  aim  and  object,  to 
further  the  cause  of  Christian  Science  in 
Omaha.  With  this  unity  came  a  strengthen- 
ing of  forces.  It  was  voted  that  the  sum  of 
money  ($106.50)  turned  over  to  the  church 
treasurer  by  the  society  from  the  Bee  build- 
ing, be  added  to  the  nucleus  already  accumu- 
lated by  the  children,  and  thus  form  a  general 
building  fund.  This  fund  was  steadily  in- 
creasing and  in  1903  a  lot  was  purchased  at 
St.  Marys  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street 
upon  which  to  erect  a  church  building. 

Early  in  1904  came  a  demand  for  larger 
quarters  and  not  being  ready  to  proceed  with 
the    building,    another    change    was    made   to 
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Chambers  Academj   al   Farnam  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street  this  being  the  tilable  pi; 
The  church  remained  here  until  the  building 
was  read)    for  occupancy. 

At  that  time  it  looked  as  though  the  ques- 
tion of  building  might  be  considered  at  an 
early  date,  but  as  the  extension  to  the  mother 
church  in  lloston  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  it  was  of  vital  interest  to  Christian  Scien- 
tists all  over  the  world,  it  was  voted  at  a 
church  meeting  on  July  3,  1905,  to  send  the 
sum  on  hand  to  help  with  that  work,  t < •  con- 
tinue contributing,  and  that  nothing  he  done 
toward  local  building  until  Mich  time  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  mother  church  should  indi- 
cate to  the  field  at  large  that  no  more  funds 
were  needed.  When  this  word  came  this 
church  had  contributed  $10,945. .U.  Then 
the  members  cheerfully  set  to  work  to  start 
another  building,  knowing  as  they  did  that  the 
supply  is  unlimited  and  every  need  met  by  a 
gracious  and  loving  Father,  that  parting  with 
all  they  had  only  meant  an  increase.  July  5. 
1907,  with  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  on 
hand,  the  church  requested  the  building  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  its  work  and  by  Octo- 
ber 6,  1909,  the  foundation  was  ready  for  the 
corner-stone  which  was  laid  at  7  a.  m.  on 
that  date. 

The  cost  of  the  church  building,  including 
the  ground,  was  about  $106,000.  On  Sunday 
morning,  September  3.  1911,  services  w< 
held  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  church  with 
this  sum  paid,  except  about  $37,000,  which 
itirely  cancelled  during  January. 
1914.  This  structure  was  dedicated  February 
1,  1914,  according  to  the  general  custom 
among  Christian  Scientists  —  absolute! 
from  debt. 

During  the  winter  of  1914  I'M?  the  First 
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streets.  They  arranged  to  buy  it  and  re- 
mained here  a  year  or  so  when  they  found 
they  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  payments 
upon  it  so  gave  it  up  and  held  services  in  the 
Funk  theatre  for  about  a  year,  when  they 
moved  to  the  Jewish  temple  on  Twelfth  and  D 
streets.  On  October  10,  1902,  both  the  First 
and  Second  churches  surrendered  their  char- 
ters and  disbanded  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
in  the  organization  of  the  present  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Lincoln. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  new 
church  it  was  seen  that  more  commodious 
quarters  would  be  needed,  and  the  building  of 
a  church  was  considered,  $700  having  already 
been  paid  into  the  church  as  the  nucleus  for  a 
building  fund.  The  present  site  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth  and  L  streets  was  bought  for 
$7,000  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  church 
owned  its  building  lots.  Work  was  then 
started  on  a  fund  to  build  a  church,  but  shortly 
after  this  the  building  of  the  extension  of  the 
mother  church  in  Boston  was  undertaken  and 
the  work  of  raising  money  for  the  local  church 
was  suspended  in  order  that  aid  might  be 
more  freely  given  to  the  mother  church.  Plans 
were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
and  on  February  21,  1907,  a  contract  was  let 
for  the  construction  of  the  Sunday  school 
room  and  basement.  On  Thanksgiving  day 
of  that  year  the  first  services  were  held  in  this 
part  of  the  building.  On  July  6,  1911,  the 
church  ratified  the  action  of  the  building  com- 
mittee in  letting  the  contract  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  October  6,  1911.  The  first  services 
were  held  in  the  completed  building  on  Sun- 
day morning  September  1,  1912.  The  church 
building  was  formally  dedicated  free  from 
debt  in  October,  1917,  having  cost  about  $100,- 
000  including  site  and  furnishings. 

According  to  the  Christian  Science  Journal 
for  February,  1918,  there  are  churches  or  so- 
cieties also  in  the  following  Nebraska  cities 
and  towns :  Alliance,  Bancroft,  Bloomfield, 
Broken  Bow,  Central  City,  Chadron,  Cozad, 
Crawford,  Exeter,  Fairbury,  Firth,  Fremont, 
Grand  Island,  Holdredge,  Kearney,  McCook, 
Minden,    Nebraska    City,    Neligh,    Norfolk, 


North  Platte,  Plattsmouth,  Red  Cloud,  Scotts 
Bluff,  and  York.  Besides  these  regularly  or- 
ganized and  advertised  churches  and  societies, 
meetings  are  being  held  regularly  in  many 
other  places  in  the  state  where  they  have  not 
yet  perfected  an  organization. 

Christian  Science  was  discovered  in  1866  by 
Many  Baker  Eddy ;  the  details  of  this  discov- 
ery and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  it  are 
set  forth  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  own  writings  and  in 
her  personal  history  by  Sibyl  Wilbur.  In  1875 
Mrs.  Eddy  presented  her  text  book  on  Chris- 
tian Science,  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures.  She  introduced  the  Journal 
in  1883,  this  publication  being  the  official 
organ  of  the  mother  church,  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist,  Boston.  Later  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  was 
published,  followed  by  Der  Herald  der  Chris- 
tian Science,  a  monthly  magazine  pubished  in 
the  German  language.  On  January  1,  1918, 
Le  Heraut  de  Christian  Science,  a  monthly 
magazine  in  the  French  language  with  the 
English  text  on  the  opposite  page,  was  estab- 
lished. Beside  these  periodicals  a  great  inter- 
national daily  newspaper,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  been  published  since  the  year 
1908  with  a  worldwide  circulation  and  recog- 
nized by  publishers  as  a  model  of  clean  jour- 
nalism. 

A  board  of  lectureship  was  inaugurated  in 
1898  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  the  members  of  this 
board  are  giving  free  lectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Science  to  an  interested  pub- 
lic under  the  auspices  of  local  Christian 
Science  churches.  Omaha  has  been  honored 
by  having  two  of  her  citizens  appointed  to 
this  board  and  one  of  them  is  today  lecturing 
wherever  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive  lecture 
tour  abroad,  including  England,  Australia, 
China,  and  South  Africa. 

A  committee  on  publication  with  assistants 
in  all  the  cities  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  is  supported,  in  Nebraska  as  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  and  a  large  number  of 
foreign  countries,  by  per  capita  contributions 
from  the  organized  churches  and  societies.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  committee  "to  correct  in  a 
Christian  manner,   impositions  on  the  public 
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in  regard  to  Christian  Si  it 
Mrs    Eddy  or  members  of  thi    church  by  the 
daily  press,  by  periodicals  or  circulated  liter 
attire  of  ;uu    301  1  'hurch  M 

When  this  great  war  of  Prussian  militarism 
thrust  itself  upon  the  world,  the  mother  church 
established  a  fund  for  the  relit 
in    the    thi  war   and    several    hundred 

thousand  dollars  have  been  collected  by  the 
Christan  Scientists,  all  of  which  has  gone  to 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  Europe,  n 
less  of  tluir  creed  or  nationality.     Mar. 
pressions   of   gratitude    from   th  eiving 

this  monetary  benefit  arc  being  received  daily, 
in  Boston,  and  sonic  of  these  are  being  pub- 
lished in  the  current  numbers  of  the  Sentinel. 
Collections  taken  in  the  different  Christian 
Science  churches  and  societies  in  Nebraska 
for  the  benefit  of  this  fund  are  being 
warded  to  headquarters  in  Boston  continually 
and  these  moneys  are  freely  distributed  to 
those  found  in  need. 

All  the  churches  and  many  of  the  societies 
in  Nebraska  maintain  free  reading  rooms 
where  all  Christian  Science  literature  may  In- 
read  or  purchased.  Free  lending  libraries 
have  been  established  in  some  of  these  reading 
rooms  and  all  may  avail  thi  of  this  op- 

portunity to  read  Mrs.  Eddy's  1»>" 

The    history   of    Christian    Science    in 
braska  as  elsewhere  is  largely   found  in  the 
work  done  by  individuals  in  healing  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  and  and  destroying  all  sorts  of 
sinful  habits.     Students  of  Christian   & 
are  encouraged  to  study  the  Bil  ughly 

and  Science  and  Health  and  it  is  th' 
scientific  knowled|  lined  thi 
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ber  of  the  family  of  religions  and  Christian 
Scientists  as  a  working  and  growing  body  of 
Christians. 

Under  the  heading  "Christian  Science  in  the 
Navy,"  the  New  York  World  on  Tuesday, 
February  5,  1918,  printed  the  following  as  an 
editorial : 

The  appointment  by  Secretary  Daniels  of  a 
Christian  Scientist  as  a  navy  chaplain  denotes 
a  significant  change  in  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  faith  founded  by  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Could  such  a  selection  of  a  spiritual  adviser 
been  conceived  of  in  Dewey's  navy?  Chris- 
tian Science  then  and  long  after  was  anathema 
to  the  regular  religious  denominations  of  the 
country.  Legislation  was  invoked  to  restrain 
it,  medical  societies  prosecuted  the  practi- 
tioners, and  it  was  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
powerful  opposition  everywhere.  Now  the 
government  gives  it  full  recognition  and  ac- 
cords its  readers  an  equal  status  with  the  min- 
isters of  other  creeds.  Beside  the  navy  chap- 
lain, there  are  two  Christian  Science  chaplains 
in  the  army. 

So  have  the  old  antagonisms  subsided  and 
the  earlier  intolerance  given  way  under  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom.  History  has  re- 
peated itself  once  more,  and  the  new  kirk 
fought  its  way  to  a  place  alongside  the  old 
kirk.  It  has  been  an  interesting  process,  and 
the  outcome  is  notable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
liberalizing  tendencies  of  modern  opinion, 
whether  religious  or  political.. 

Ak-Sar-Ben  of  Omaha.  Famed  the 
country  over  for  its  novelty,  its  interest,  and 
the  work  it  accomplishes,  this  order,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  mystical  in  its  workings, 
and  yet  clear  in  purpose. 

"Ak-sar-ben"  is  Nebraska,  spelled  back- 
wards, and  was  founded  in  1895  by  a  small 
number  of  business  men  of  Omaha,  for  the 
purpose  of  welding  the  diverse  interests  of  the 
city  into  one  great  organization  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Omaha,  and  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  harmonious  relationship 
and  friendship  for  both  those  within  and  with- 
out the  gates  of  the  city.  Its  object  has  been 
more  than  realized,  and  each  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  closer  cooperation  between  the  people 
of  the  city  and  those  in  the  territory  tributary 
to  it. 

The  direction  of  the  organization  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  twelve  governors,  elected  by  the 


members,  and  serving  gratuitously  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years.  The  expense  of  the  or- 
ganization is  borne  through  a  membership 
charge  and  through  direct  contributions  by  all 
the  business  houses  of  the  city.  The  season's 
expenditures  are  approximately  $100,000. 

From  June  until  September,  regular  "Mon- 
day Nights"  are  held  at  the  "Den,"  a  large 
auditorium  of  peculiar  construction,  owned  by 
the  organization.  These  initiations  are  spec- 
tacular and  of  a  theatrical  nature,  each  year 
presenting  a  special  theme  around  -which  the 
work  revolves.  The  participants  in  the  Mon- 
day entertainments,  usually  consisting  of  from 
.one  to  two  hundred  in  number,  are  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  membership  and  donate 
their  services  as  a  part  of  the  loyal  support 
that  is  everywhere  shown  within  the  order. 
The  Monday  night  performances  are  attended 
by  the  regular  paid  members  and  by  visitors 
to  the  city.  Every  convention  held  in  the  city 
is  so  arranged  that  its  opening  date  is  fixed 
for  Monday.  The  accredited  hotels,  also  con- 
tributing members  of  the  organization,  are  al- 
lowed to  issue  non-resident  tickets  to  their 
guests,  whilst  special  excursions  are  run  every 
Monday  night  from  some  of  the  tributary 
cities  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  of 
Omaha.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings 
ranges  from  two  to  three  thousand  people.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  the  visitors  usually  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  initiatory  work  and  form  fit- 
ting food  and  fun  for  those  in  attendance. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  representative 
speakers  from  the  visitors  are  called  upon  to 
make  a  little  "talk,"  whilst  some  able  orator 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Knights  themselves 
makes  a  fitting  reply,  after  which  a  buffet 
luncheon  is  served,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
visitors  are  furnished  special  street  cars  to 
carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  season's  gayety  at  the  "Den"  is  con- 
cluded with  "Carnival  Week,"  during  which 
two  daylight  parades  are  given,  consisting  of 
specially  decorated  floats,  whilst  a  gorgeous 
electrical  night  parade  follows  thereafter, 
formed  of  some  twenty  or  more  spectacularly 
designed  and  lighted  floats  with  out-riders  ex- 
emplifying the  theme  and  subject  of  the  year. 
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(  Imaha  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  . 
to  utilize  electricity  in  the  illuminatii 
floats. 

The  festivities  of  the  season  culminate  with 
a  grand   ball,   held   at   the  "Den."     Tin 
looked  forward  to  as  tl  rent  of  the 

season.     Two  hundred  Knights  in  gay  armor 
lead    the    opennig   march,    heralding   tl" 
proach  and  entry  of  the  queen  and  her  retinue 
of  attendants.     The  queen  is  usually  cl 
from   the  d<     ntantes  of   the  .   her  iden- 

tity being  strictly  withheld  from  everyone  up 
to  the  moment  she  enters  upon  her  march  to 
the  throne,  when'  she  is  joined  by  the 
chosen   anew  ir    from    some   of    the 

prominent  men  of  the  city.     The  A 
ball  is  always  ird  to  as  the 

event  of  the  year,  and  with  its  coronation  fea- 
tures and  grand  setting,  is  very  beautiful. 

What  characterizes  the  work  of  Al 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  loyalty  ani 
thusiasm  accorded   it   by   the   entire  cil 
Omaha,   and   the  tribute  paid   it   by   adjacent 
cities.     It   not  only   has  created  a   spiri 
friendship    and    good-will    amongst   its 
membership,  but  it  has  showered  its  benign 
influence    upon    the    people    throughout    our 
state,    who    have   in   turn   copied   its   pre 
and   teachings,  and  they  have  inculcated   the 
same    spirit   of   cohesion   and    friendly    spirit 
amongst  themselves.     Hence,  it  is  not  only  a 

actor   for  Omaha,   but    for  the 
well.     Past  kings  have  grown  gray  in  it- 
vice  with  never  changing  loyalty.    Never  were 

of  old   more   faithful   to  their  sul 
than   the   much   honored   though   democratic 
kings  of  the  realms  of  Ak-Sar  I 
anew  each  year,  they  yet  arc  kings  to  Omaha 

ermore,    whilst    their    faithful    sir 
from  the  rank-,  the  real  wot 
sacrificing  their  tin 

season,    are    ever   read  nn    the 

again,   knowing    full   well   that   theii 
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wood  ashes  was  boiled  down  or  concentrated 
in  pots.  The  most  important  source  of  its 
supply  has  been  the  region  near  Strassfurt,  in 
Prussia,  where  two  minerals  containing  potas- 
sic  compounds  have  been  found  in  abundance 
and  mined  on  a  large  scale.  From  these 
potassiferous  compounds  all  the  various  salts 
of  potash  used  in  the  arts,  are  manufactured, 
and  it  has  been  by  using  the  potash  salts  ob- 
tained at  Strassfurt  that  the  Chile  saltpeter 
(nitrate  of  soda)  is  converted  into  common 
saltpeter,  a  substance  important  as  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. Potash  compounds  are  also  numer- 
ous and  of  great  importance  in  the  arts. 

The  potash  industry  of  Nebraska,  originat- 
ing with  some  small  shipments  of  alkali  crusts 
collected  from  the  shores  of  McCarthy  lake, 
in  Morrill  county,  and  shipped  to  Omaha,  rep- 
•  resents  an  investment  and  value  of  several 
million  dollars.  The  potash  area  containing 
the  producing  lakes  extends  about  thirty 
miles  north  and  south  and  between  twenty 
and  thirty  east  and  west,  and  production  at 
the  present  time  is  confined  to  Sheridan,  Gar- 
den, and  Morrill  counties.  The  district  is  in 
what  is  known  as  the  sand  hill  region,  and 
occupies  nearly  equal  areas  north  and  south 
of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  railroad.  Lakes  with  more 
or  less  of  potash  occur  in  other  counties,  but 
of  all  discovered,  at  least  seventy-five  are 
known  to  contain  potash  in  paying  quantities. 
The  lakes  occur  in  two  physiographic  regions ; 
the  table  lands,  such  as  Box  Butte  table,  on 
the  sand  hills,  but  mostly  in  the  bottom.  The 
presence  of  the  railroad  has  in  a  great  degree 
rendered  possible  the  advantageous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  industry.  Towns  such  as  Hoff- 
land,  Antioch,  and  Lakeside  mark  the  prin- 
cipal locations  of  the  potash  plants.  A  few  of 
the  lakes  have  an  area  of  600  or  more  acres, 
while  others  are  mere  ponds,  and  alkali  and 
fresh  lakes  are  found  side  by  side.  The 
strong  water  is  called  brine,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  brines,  two  things  stand  out 
prominently ;  the  percentage  of  soluble  salts 
and  the  percentage  of  K20  in  the  salts. 

The    brines     contain     compounds,     princi- 
pally of  potassium  and  sodium,  and  traces  of 


magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  etc.  The  com- 
pounds are  principally  sulphates,  carbonates, 
and  chlorates.  The  relative  amounts  of  so- 
dium and  potash  vary  considerably  in  the 
potash  region.  By  the  percentage  of  potash 
is  meant  the  per  cent  in  the  water,  or  in  the 
solids  of  the  water.  For  example,  a  brine 
running  16  per  cent  solids  and  28  per  cent  of 
that  as  potash  (K,0)  would  be  reported: 
potash  28,  or  as  potash,  4.44.  Both  of  these 
are  correct,  but  they  refer,  in  the  one  case,  to 
the  solids,  and  in  the  other,  to  the  water  and 
salts  combined. 

The  following  compounds  occur  in  the 
alkali  lakes  of  Nebraska,  but  in  varying  pro- 
portions : 

Potassium  carbonate,  K,C03  — ■  called  pear! 
ash. 

Potassium   bi-carbonate,    KHC03. 

Sodium  carbonate,  Na,C03  —  called  soda 
ash. 

Sodium  bi-carbonate,  NaHC03  —  called 
cooking  soda. 

Calcium  carbonate,   CaC03  — ■  called   lime. 

Potassium  sulphate,  K2S04. 

Sodium  sulphate,  Na2S04  —  called  Glauber 
salts. 

Magnesium  sulphate  MgS04  —  called  Ep- 
som salts. 

Calcium  sulphate  CaS04  —  called  gypsum. 

Potassium  chloride,  KC1  ■ — ■  called  sylvite. 

Sodium  chloride,  NaCl  —  called  halite  or 
common  salt. 

Usually  the  brines  of  producing  lakes  con- 
tain about  equal  percentages  of  potash  and 
soda  salts.  A  sample  collected  from  a  well  in 
Jesse  lake  contained  the  following: 

Potassium   oxide    (K20)  28.18% 

Sodium  oxide    (NaX>)  27.79% 

Sulphur  trioxide ( SO, )  1 1 .97 % 

Carbon  dioxide (COa)  27.19% 

Chlorine   (CI)  3.38% 

Total    98.51% 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  ac- 
cumulation of  potash  in  sand  hill  lakes  are 
about  as  follows :  Comparatively  fresh  water 
enters  the  lakes  from  the  highest  point  on  the 
surrounding  ground  water,  which  usually  is  to 
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the  west.     This  seepage  supply,  though 

stanl  or  nearly  so,  is  most  in  evidi 

rule,  in  fall  and  spring.     Tl 

some  lakes,  passes  out  at  once.     In  othi 

is  held  hack  by  a  sand  dam,  or  by  the  natural 

form  of  ill'-  basin.     In  case  the  wat<  r 

tained,    the    principal    loss    is    through 

evaporation  which  becomes  very  heavy  in  the 

summer  time.      It  is  safe  to  .slate  that 

live   feet  of  water  would  evaporate   froi 

of  these  lal  e  sui       i  s  in  a  year. 

The    alkali    solutions    are    concentrated    by 
■evaporation.      Alkali    lakes    deposit    salts    in 
their  heds  as  the  water  lowers.     This 
fringe  or  belt   of   incrustations,   the  color  of 
which  varies  from  white  to  yellowish. 

The  methods  used  in  leasing  potash  ! 
and  oil  lands  are  similar.     The  worfc  i- 
by  private  parties,  or  by  the  representatives 
of  promoters  who  expect  to  turn  the  lea 
some   company,    or    by    the    operators    them- 
selves.    In  either  case  the  person  going  to  the 
field   supplies  himself   with   information 
cerning  the  ranch  owners,  and  the  names  and 
locations  of  lakes.     He  visits  the  owners  and 
urges  the  desirability  of  leasing  according  to 
his   terms.     The   leases   bind   the   lessor  and 
lessee  to  a  number  of  conditions  relating  to 
testing,  erection  of  a  plant,  pumping,  etc 

As  most  potash  is  derived  from  the  beds  of 
lakes,  that  is  from  the  sub-surface,  it  is  the 
practice  to  test  out  the  waters  below  the  lakes 
proper.  This  is  done  by  putting  down  wells 
■i  to  forty  feet  by  drilling.  At  first  the 
production  (of  the  brine  i  was  from  lake 
water-,  but  now  the  principal  production  is 
from  the  sub-surface  sands.  Production  is 
by  pumping  and  the  brim 
the  reduction  plants  through  pipe  lines.  High 
suction   pumps   are    required    ti  e   the 

brine.     From  100  to  200  wells 
with  each   pump.     The  pumping  is  done  by 
motor-driven  or  gas  engines.     Pipe 
from   the  producing  I; 
and  thence  to  the  reduction  wi 

■ 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.    The  brim 
treated  in  reduction  plai  I 

The  evaporation  of  brine  is  the  main 
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president  and  W.  E.  Richardson,  manager. 
Its  output  is  shipped  principally  to  southern 
states  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fertil- 
izers. 

The  American  Potash  Company  is  located 
at  Antioch.  Its  office  is  in  Omaha.  Its  presi- 
dent is  Arthur  English  and  A.  J.  Dunbar  is 
superintendent.  Its  capacity  is  about  eighty 
tons  a  day,  and  its  total  production  for  1917 
was  sold  to  the  American  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cal Company..    It  is  capitalized  at  $250,000. 

The  Nebraska  Potash  Works  Company  is 
also  located  at  Antioch,  and  has  pipe  lines 
extending  to  various  lakes. 

The  Alliance  Potash  Company,  at  Antioch, 
is  owned  chiefly  by  the  Krause  Bros,  and  Al- 
liance people,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  mod- 
ern plant  in  that  region.  Its  central  office  is 
in  Alliance  and  the  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
100  tons,  or  more,  a  day. 

The  Western  Potash  Company  is  capital- 
ized at  about  $500,000  and  holds  valuable 
leases.  It  has  erected  a  very  modern  plant  at 
Antioch.  Its  central  office  is  in  Lincoln  and 
W.  E.  Sharp  is  its  president. 

The  National  Potash  Company  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Antioch  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day. 


The  cost  of  production  of  the  potash  varies 
in  the  different  localities,  and  is  difficult  of 
definite  ascertainment.  The  mean  average  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  $30  per 
ton,  or  more.  Before  the  European  war,  most 
of  the  fertilizer  potash  used  in  the  United 
States  came,  as  indicated  above,  from  Ger- 
many. As  this  supply  decreased,  the  price  of 
the  domestic  product  greatly  advanced.  Ne- 
braska potash  now  sells  at  $4.50  or  more  per 
unit,  a  unit  meaning  one  per  cent  of  potash 
(K,0)  in  a  ton  in  the  material  marketed  — 
that  is,  a  product  carrying  28%  K20  may  be 
sold  at  $4.50  a  unit,  which  would  be  $126  a 
ton  for  the  material  marketed.  The  reduc- 
tion companies  pay  the  freight. 

The  high  price  of  potash  has  been  a  great 
incentive  to  the  development  of  the  industry 
in  Nebraska.  Without  this  the  industry 
would  not  be  in  its  present  condition.  Most 
of  the  producers  are  deeply  concerned  re- 
garding future  prices. 

Nebraska  produces  about  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  potash  output  of  the  United 
States,  and  'with  the  exception  of  Searles 
Lake,  in  California,  is  the  only  place  in  this 
country  where  potash  is  produced  from  alkali 
lakes. 


CHAPTER  WW  I 


Semi-Centennial  Celebration  —Tm:  \\ 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able pages  in  the-  history  of  the  sta 
the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  admis- 
sion  of  Nebraska  into  the  Union.  This  celebra- 
tion took  place  in  1917  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Historical  Society.  The  "Honorable 
John  L.  Webster  of  Omaha,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  society  for  a  good  many 
years,  appointed  a  committee  of  one  hundred 
members  to  take  charge  of  the  celebration. 
This  body  of  citizens  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  and  to  suggest  a  general  pro- 
gram for  a  fitting  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  rsary  of  the  admission  of   Ne- 

braska as  a  state.  The  dates  of  these  two  im- 
portant events  are  .March  1  id  March 

I,  1917.  Gurdon  W.  Wattles  of  I  >maha  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred. The  plans  for  the  celebration  included 
a    pageant    at    Omaha    in    <  )ctober,    1916,    in 

i  with  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  for  that  year. 
The  committee  of  arrangements   for  '  (maha 
of  Gurdon  W.  Wattles.  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,   E.   E.  Buckingham,  C.   E. 

r  Rosewater,  Norris  Brown,  Rome  Mil- 
ler. A.  I..  Reed.  W.  II.  Bucholz,  and  \V.  A 

r.    The  celebration  which  the  committee 
plannei  guided  was  much  greater  in 

and    in    its    attractive    features    than    anyone 

lit  possible.     The  cer  were  wit- 

nessed by  more  than   lOO.CXX)  people, 
dent  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  from  Wash- 
ington, I '.  C.,  wen  1  the 

;it  and   P  n  ad- 

dress. 

The  celebration   in   Lincoln   • 
June.  the  timi 

of  the   State   Univi 
arrangemi 

II.  M.   Bushnell,  II.  1!.  Lowry, 


and  A.    I 

a  large  and  i>. 

■ 

The  •    al- 

for  ti 

rhorhas,  at  the  til 
dent.  Paul  Jes 
I..  I  lammond  of  I 
in  the  state  the  comnii 

the  county   SU]  the  mayor  of   the 

county  seat  it  •  t|1c 

commercial    club,    and    the    pn  I     the 

in's  club.      I 
couraged  to  have,  in  addition  to  ti 
celebration,  gathcri 

of  the  occasion.    The  aline 

of  the  plan  in  nearly  every  par 

I.      ! 
create 
of  all  people  the  commit  tudy 

of    X 

and   marking  which   1 

1   with  the  hi 
2       '  I  die  children  and  high 

I 

. ry  12th  in  all  the 

and  villi  The 

comm  n  include 
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4.  Exercises  fitting  for  tl 
held  in  the  churches 

ruary  25,  1917  —  the  Sunday  nearest  Wash- 
ington's birthday  in  that  yi 

5.  The  general  or  county  celebration  b 
held  March   1,   1917.  by  schools,  commercial 
clubs,   historical  societies,  churches,   women's 
clubs,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
men's  clubs,  and  civic  societies. 

6.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  program 
suggested  by  the  committee: 

(1)  .March  1,  1917,  to  be  observed  in  a 
formal  way  by  the  state  legislature  as  Ne- 
braska Day. 

(2)  Moving  pictures  where  they  could  be 
procured,  showing  local  schools,  local  history, 
and  local  scenes  of  community  and  state  de- 
velopment. 

(3)  Dramatization  of  local  and  state  his- 
tory. 

(4)  Addresses  on  the  pioneer  days  and 
the  stirring  scenes  which  confronted  our 
fathers  in  transforming  the  wilds  into  a  gar- 
den of  beauty. 

(5)  Nebraska,  present  and  future,  by  local 
speakers. 

(6)  Historic  carnival  or  pageant  covering 
local  and  -'.ate  themes. 

7.  County    exhibitions    and    ■  from 
all     schools,     spelling     contests,     ciphering 
matches                 and    oration,    local    contc 
compositions   on   local   history,  collection-   "t 
historic  relics,  and  general  school  work. 

S.      Unveiling   of    pictures    and    statuary    in 
court-houses,  public  libraries,  and  schi 
important  characters  who  had  to  do  with  up- 
building of  the  community  and  of  those  whom 
it  i<  a  delight  to  honor. 

To  make  all  this  the  more  valuable  to  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  especially  to  children. 
pupils,  and   -indents   IV  '    N.   Ander- 

son   of    the    state    normal    scl 

outline  for  the  guidai  ch- 

ers   and   others   in   collecting  ma: 
history  of  the  peoj  '  '■■''.     Ami 

other  w'nI : 

1.  Collect   real   first-hand   material   on  the 

historv  of  the  pe 

2.  Make  a  f  what  i 


4. 

Tin 
relating  to  th< 

1  o 

Nebn 

for  tl 

NTebra  t  the 

ode    ! 

t  the  til  •   the 

state.     The  ju 

by  tb  1 'r 

1..  A.  Sherman  of  the 

r  W.  I-'.   Nil  I 
Miss    Mary    (.'raw  ford    of    tin-  rmal 

School  at  Kearney.     The  ji  1  the 

prize  to  the   Rev.   William   II.  Fre- 

mont.     Mr.    I  laskell    l 
$100   for  the  best   musical   arrangemenl 
the  poem.     This  awar  i  by  Mr. 

John   Prii 

T: 

Her  ■ 

Tli' 


Whi 
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The  foothills  of  the  Rockies  lie 

Afar  athwart  her  western  sky; 
Her  rolling  prairie,  like  the  sea, 

Held  long  in  virgin  sanctity, 
Her  fertile  loam. 
Her  wild-life  roamed  o'er  treeless  plains, 

Till  came  the  toiling  wagon-trains, 
And  settlers  bold,  far  westward  bound, 

In  broad  Nebraska's  valley  found 
Their   chosen  home. 

Now  o'er  her  realm  and  'neath  her  sky, 

Her  golden  harvests  richly  lie ; 
Her  corn  more  vast  than  Egypt  yields; 

Her  grain  unmatched  in  other  fields; 
Her  cattle  rare; 
Alfalfa  fields,  by  winding  streams; 

And  sunsets,  thrilling  poets'  dreams;  • 
There  all  we  sing,  and  know  that  time 

Has  ne'er  revealed   a  fairer  clime, 
Or  sweeter  air. 

O  proud  Nebraska,  brave  and  free; 

Thus  sings  thy  populace  to  thee. 
Thy  virile  strength,  thy  love  of  light; 

Thy  civic  glory,  joined  with  right, 
Our  hearts  elate. 
Thy  manly  wisdom,  firm  to  rule; 

Thy  womanhood  in  church  and  school; 
Thy  learning,  culture,  art  and  peace, 

Do  make  thee  strong,  and  ne'er  shall  cease 
To  keep  thee  great. 

(To  be  included  when  desired) 

Her  heaving  bluffs  uplift  their  heads 
Along  her  winding  river-beds, 

And,   pleasing   far   the   traveler's  view, — 
Well  guard  her  Elkhorn  and  her  Blue, 

Encrowned   with   wood. 
And  there,  by  landmarks,  ne'er  to  fail, 

Upon   the   ancient   westward  trail ; 
Or  graven  stone,  securely  placed, 
By  eye  observant  may  be  traced 
Where    wigwam    stood. 

Her  honored  cities  grow  in  wealth ; 

In  thriving  commerce,  public  health ; 
Her  first,  the  gateway  of  the  west; 

Her  Omaha,  that  will  not  rest, 
Nor  take  defeat. 
Her  capital  of  worthy  fame, 

That  bears  the  mighty  Lincoln's  name, 
And  thousands  of  Nebraska's  youth 

E'er  summons  to  the  fount  of  truth, 
At  learning's  seat. 

The    semi-centennial    celebration,     for    its 
form,  scope,  spirit,  success,  and  influence,  owes 


much  to  the  members  of  many  committees  and 
to  many  citizens  of  the  state,  but  more  by  far 
than  to  any  other  one  person,  to  the  Honor- 
able John  L.  Webster  of  Omaha.  For  many 
years  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  and  in  the  welfare,  progress, 
and  usefulness  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety. During  the  period  prior  to  the  semi- 
centennial Mr.  Webster  had  been  president  of 
the  society.  When  the  state  was  approaching 
1917  he  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  his- 
torical society  the  propriety  of  holding  a  cele- 
bration,* the  chief  feature  to  be  an  historical 
pageant.  His  thought  was  that  this  should  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  would  symbolize 
not  only  the  development  of  Nebraska  but, 
also,  show  the  relation  and  position  of  the 
state  to  the  opening  and  settlement  of  the 
great  West.  The  idea  and  purpose  appealed 
to  the  members  of  the  society.  All  were  in 
sympathy  with  it  provided  Mr.  Webster 
would  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  responsibility  which  the  position 
and  undertaking  carried  with  them.  It  is 
well  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Nebraska 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  a  collector  of  art  trea- 
sures and  one  of  many  people  in  his  city  who 
cultivate  the  best  there  is  in  art  and  in  art 
ideals.  He  is  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Art  Association.  This  love 
of  art  in  part  gave  shape  and  color  to  the 
pageant  in  Omaha  and  to  the  celebration  in 
the  various  parts  of  Nebraska.  While  much 
had  been  done  by  the  Historical  Society  in 
collecting  and  preserving  treasures  of  value 
and  interest  relating  to  the  people  and  to  the 
history  of  the  state  during  the  years  since  its 
organization,  much  more  will  be  done  in  the 
future  because  of  the  semi-centennial  celebra- 
tion. 

Thu  World  War 

by  j.  a.  beattie 

Every  true  American  takes  a  just  pride  in 
that  which  the  United  States  helped  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  other  allied  nations  to 
accomplish  during  the  last  years  of  the  World 
War.  Likewise,  every  loyal,  patriotic  citizen 
of  Nebraska  appreciates  to  the  fullest  extent 
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the  courage   and   valor  of   the   soldiers  and 

sailors  who  went  from  this  • 

trenches,  and  storm-i  of  J 

the  country  called  and  when  national  fn 

was  in  danger.     The  -ante  spirit 

inspired   the    Red   Cross   and   ili    5 

helpers  in  other  divisions   and     tj         itions 

But  at   tliis  date  we  near  thi 

ginning  and  ending  of  the  gri         I        ;le  to 
Know  all  the  facts  and  to  appreciate  tl 
and  work  of  tho  e  who     ent  from  Nebraska. 
When  time  shall  reveal  all  I  and  shall 

establish  the  rightful  place  of  group  and  di- 
vision, in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done,  some 
historian  will  tell  the  Stor)  of  the  work  and 
sacrifices  oi  those  who  went  from  Nebi 
This  story  will  include  the  struggles,  the  pri- 
vations, the  sacrifices,  and  the  songs  of  \ictory 
of  those  who  went,  who  saw,  who  fought,  who 
conquered,  and  who  returned  to  the  homes  and 
communities  from  which  they  enlisted.  Like- 
wise the  story  will  contain  a  faithful  a. 
of  the  soldierly  conduct  and  the  deeds  of  valor 
of  those  who  sleep  where  the  "poppies  grow" 
and  whose  graves  are  in  the  care  of  the  allied 
nations  beyond  the  >cas. 

While  we  are  wating  fur  time,  study,  and 
research  to  make  all  things  clear  and  fur  some 
one   to   put    them    down    by    the    side   of    those 
from  the  other  states  in   the   Union,   we  may 
with  greal  profit  study  some  of  the  causi 
the  war  and  learn  some  of  its  important 
sons — lessons  which  are  taught  by  this  Si 
of  experience.    The  lessons  taught  by  thi 
OUght   to  inspire  Us  to  he  -till  more  loyal  in  the 

future  than  we  have  been  in  the  past  to  ever) 
principle    of    right    and    duty    and    still    more 
loyally     devoted     to    everything    truly     demo- 
cratic in  life  and  purpose.     '  *ne  of  the  tiling 
it   i<  worth  while  tor  us  to  learn  i-  the  i 
to   which   the   world   was   involved   in   the 
and   the   extent    to   which   we   an 
consequences.      Perhaps  the  best  ai 
way  to  get  the  right  conception  of  tl 
and  vastness  of  the  i'  tei  ■  hich  thi 

involved   i-  to  mal  iup  of  ti 

and  peoples  who  were  directly  i  n  the 

conflict.     By  this  method  we  shall  ' 
measure  more  accurately  and  ai  more 


the  f. 

twenty-four   i 

allied  It  will  ! 

lie    war 
Space  will  nut  pern 
the  imht.in    strength, 
supply  th. 

and    man)    mi  riant    tin 

corded  in  su<  h  a  wa)   thai 
pared-    That  tl 

re  him  whenever  he  di 
map  or   to 
both   sides  are  pu 
they  are  arranged  in  alpha! 
inn-    side, 

Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.     I 
win-  strengthened  by  the  dm  lived 

in  ili.  four  natii 

The  allied  m  mm. 

Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cub 
her  pi  Britain,  in- 

cluding Canada,  Australia,  Smith  Afi 
her   other  Hon- 

duras, Italy,  Japan,  Siberia,  Monteni 
araugua,  Panama,  Portugal,  including  her 

us.    Rumania,     R  San     Marino. 

Serbia,  Siam,  and  the  I 

The  peoples  whose  government 
dared   war  and   were,  then 
on  the  mi'  r  on  the  other,  were  within 

war  hatl  pint, 

war  dread,  and  w 

Although   Holland  and   Sv  !  the 

Other  neutral  nations  did  all  in  their 

within    treaty    lim  maintain 

Their 

(<•ri.il.   ami   all  ther   thii 

d.    in    at; 
comm 
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all  nations  and  peoples  have  suffered  and  that 
in  ways  and  to  an  extent  that  history  may 
never  be  able  to  record. 

Another  phase  of  the  war  is  seen  and  the 
destruction  of  war  is  realized  when  we  ask 
and  answer  the  question :  What  were  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  the  other  nations  in 
July,  1914,  and  what  was  their  condition  in 
July,  1919?  A  little  study  of  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  at  these  two  dates  will  teach 
us  that  while  the  war  was  a  necessity  in  order 
that  the  democracy  of  yesterday  and  the  civ- 
ilization of  today  might  not  perish  from  the 
earth,  the  war  from  the  first  to  the  last  was 
destruction  and  that  of  the  most  ruthless  and 
destructive  kind.  While  there  may  be  worse 
things  than  war  this  one  which  began  in 
August,  1914,  needs  to  be  studied  but  a  little 
to  know  that  destruction  of  life  and  property 
was  upon  so  gigantic  a  scale,  was  so  great  that 
the  number  of  dead  and  wounded  and  the 
millions  of  money  seem  only  so  many  figures 
on  the  printed  page  —  that  and  nothing  more, 
to  the  average  mind  that  tries  to  comprehend 
the  figures  and  the  results. 

That  we  may  realize  as  fully  as  possible 
what  it  all  means  and  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  mankind  if  "nations  would  not 
learn  war  any  more"  let  us  ask  what  France 
was  in  July,  1914? 

The  position  of  the  Republic  of  France  in 
the  midst  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe  made 
it  a  necessity  for  her  to  fight  for  her  existence. 
Because  of  the  situation  France  came  very 
near  being  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  for- 
eign foe  as  were  Belgium  and  Serbia.  The 
French,  as  a  whole,  are  a  practical,  patriotic, 
and  home-loving  people.  It  was  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  her  soldiers,  sustained  by  her 
patriotic  citizenship  and  inspired  by  the  aid 
and  spirit  of  the  allied  forces,  that  saved 
France  from  complete  subjugation.  France 
and  her  soldiers  were  sustained  while  passing 
through  this  furnace  of  fire  by  the  memory 
of  her  heroic  past.  The  background  of  her 
history  contributed  very  greatly  to  her  spirit 
and  conduct  during  the  war.  The  glory  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  greatness  and  military  genius 
of    Napoleon,     and     the     patriotic    fervor   of 


Lafayette  were  seconded  by  the  devotion  of 
the  French  people.  The  memory  of  the  spirit 
and  action  of  the  French  girls  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1870-1871  was  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  this  most  worthy  people.  Some 
of  the  girls  from  France  were  working  in 
homes  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  and  Baltimore  when  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  1871.  This  treaty  demanded  an 
indemnity  of  one  billion  dollars  to  Germany, 
besides  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  We  are 
told,  on  good  authority,  that  some  of  these 
girls  from  France,  for  the  honor  of  France 
and  because  of  their  love  for  the  home  land, 
saved  parts  of  their  wages  and  sent  them  back 
to  aid  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
pay  the  indemnity  Germany  had   demanded. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  the  heroic  past 
joined  to  a  realization  of  that  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  issues  of  the  present  which  in- 
spired the  French  at  Verdun,  and  at  the 
Marne  to  stand  in  solid  phalanx  and  to  count 
their  lives  not  "dear  unto  themselves"  if  the 
glory  of  the  past  might  live  in  the  present  and 
that  the  fields  and  cities  of  their  fathers  might 
not  be  trodden  under  the  heel  of  the  foe  of 
political   freedom  and  democratic  civilization. 

What  France  was  in  July,  1914,  is  indicated 
by  the  diversity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  by 
the  variety  of  her  agricultural  products,  by 
the  relation  90,000,000  of  people  sustained  to 
her  207,107  square  miles  of  surface,  by  the 
fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  people 
live  in  the  country  and  about  one-half  of  the 
people  live  by  growing  wheat  and  corn,  rye 
and  oats,  barjey  and  sugar-beets.  To  these 
industries  they  added  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  mules  and  sheep.  Before  the  war 
began  in  1914  France  rivaled  the  world  in  the 
production  of  lace  and  jewels,  carpets  and 
porcelain,  and  she  stood  at  that  time  first 
among  the  European  nations  in  her  educa- 
tional advantages.  In  July,  1919,  many  of  her 
fields  and  farms  were  a  desolation  and  many 
of  her  towns  and  cities  were  in  ruins.  Add 
to  these  material  things  the  broken  families, 
the  deserted  homes,  the  anguish  and  hopeless- 
ness of  women  and  children  who  are  waiting- 
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for  the  sound  of  footsteps  which  shall  be 
heard  not  again,  and  to  all  this  add  the  thou- 
sands upon  multiplied  thousands  of  her  youth 
and  men  of  strength  wl  i  unnumbered 

and  in  unremembered  graves,  and  you  have 
.simply  a  beginning  of  that  which  the  war  has 
cost  one  of  the  fairesl  countries  of  the  earth. 
In  the  light  of  the  contrast  well  may  \v< 
What  is  the  lesson  America  and  the  world 
ought  to  Irani  concerning  war  and  its  destruc- 
tion ? 

But  France  is  not  thi  i  feel 

the  weight  and  strength  of  the  iron  heel  of  . 
Prussian  autocracy.  It  does  not  require  much 
knowledge  of  Belgium  and  that  which  took 
place  in  that  little  country  to  count  the  cost 
of  war  and  to  measure  the  worth  and  op- 
portunities  of  pea 

Belgium  is  only  about  one-eighteenth  as 
large  as  France.  When  the  war  came  on, 
Belgium  had  a  population  of  about  8,000,000. 
In  the  peaceful  days  of  July.  1914.  there  were 
703  people  for  every  square  mile  of  surface. 
Measured  by  the  number  of  square  miles  and 
the  number  of  persons  for  each  square  mile 
Belgium  was  the  most  thickly  populated  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  Something  is  known  every- 
where of  her  great  cities —  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Liege,  Louvain,  and  Ghent,  and  of  that  for 
which  thej  Stood  and  for  which  they  gave 
promise  in  1914.  Before  the  war  Belgium 
was  the  home  of  great  industries,  great  public 
libraries,  great  schools  of  music,  great  -chools 

ience  and  of  the  arts,  and  of  four 
universities.     To  her  praise  be  it  said,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  was  the  courage 
and  prompt!  the  Belgian  King  and  army 

that  enabled  France  to  gain  the  time  and  to 
make  the  preparation  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  which  saved  Paris  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.     During  tl  -  part 

of  the   1559  days  war  exi 
with  the  exception  of  surf:;  h  to  make 

three  <>r  four  townships,  was  occupied  and 
her  i  subject  to  the  will  and  dic- 

tation many.      By   means    of    a 

paper  in  the  form  of  a  public  d 
Albert  kept  in  communication  with  1 
The  King  and  ''""■• 
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of  Serbia.  The  only  one  of  the  allied  nations 
who  could  have  rendered  material  aid  was 
Russia  and  Russia,  even  then,  although  not 
generally  known,  was  almost  within  the  throes 
of  a  revolution.  While  the  Serbians  were 
accustomed  to  war,  having  taken  part  in  the 
Balkan  wars  in  1912-1913,  and  had  an  army 
made  up  of  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  in  a 
population  of  about  2,500,000,  they  were  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  numbers  and  strength  of 
the  German  military  power. 

The  contrast  in  Serbia  between  the  condi- 
tion in  July,  1919,  and  that  of  July,  1914, 
teaches  America  and  the  world  the  same 
lesson  which  is  told  and  is  impressed  by  the 
suffering  and  sacrifices  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

CAUSES   OF    THE    WORLD    WAR 

The  lessons  which  the  world  war  empha- 
sises for  us  and  for  all  may  be  learned  by 
knowing  the  causes,  and  from  these  determine 
the  things  yet  to  be  done  before  right  and 
reason,  justice  and  humanity,  good-will  and 
consideration,  shall  rule  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

In  its  beginning  the  head  and  front  of  the 
offending  lay  between  what  are  called  the 
"Central  Powers" —  Germany  and  Austria  — 
and  the  "Triple  Entente" — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  clash  of  arms  was 
very  sudden  and  to  many  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  it  was  unexpected.  Many  proph- 
esies of  the  war  had  been  made  during  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before  August,  1914.  The 
anticipations  of  the  war  were  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  what,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
may  be  placed  in  three  groups : 

1.  The  desire  of  Germany  to  extend  her 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  spirit 
and  methods  by  which  this  desire  was  carried 
into  effect. 

2.  The  desire  of  Germany  to  acquire  and 
to  control  naval  stations  in  great  numbers 
and  at  places  of  the  greatest  financial  and 
physical  advantage. 

3.  The  desire  of  Germany  to  wrest  from 
Great  Britain  her  power  in  western  Asia  and 
on  the  sea. 


These  plans  of  Germany  were  intended, 
also,  to  prevent  Russia  from  securing  com- 
munication from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Med- 
iterranean by  the  Bosporus  and  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  by  these  ways  and  means  on  to 
the  open  sea.  The  people  and  government  of 
the  United  States  were  not  particularly  con- 
cerned with  these  things,  only,  in  so  far  as 
there  was  unrest,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
was  a  constant  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace- 
ful relations  which  were  sustained  with  all 
peoples. 

Even  after  a  German  submarine,  on  May 
7th,  1915,  without  any  warning,  sent  the 
Lusitania,  a  British  steamer,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  and  with  the  ship  more  than  one 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  of  whom  were  Americans, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  with- 
held the  declaration  of  war  and  made  other 
diplomatic  efforts  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  Germany  get- 
ting the  Virgin  Islands,  and  by  this  purchase 
gain  control  of  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Panama  Canal  our  government  bought  the 
islands  from  Denmark.  By  this  act  our  gov- 
ernment secured  for  $25,000,000  one  of  the 
best  harbors  and  other  valuable  considerations. 
This  harbor  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  belonging  to  our 
island  possessions.  Instead  of  these  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  protests  having  any  effect 
in  stopping  the  war  during  this  period  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  were  becoming  more  and 
more  entangled  with  every  passing  day. 

On  the  positive  side  three  things  were  im- 
pelling forces  in  bringing  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  the  place  where  the  declaration  of 
war  seemed  the  least  that  could  be  done: 

1.  Germany,  by  the  exercise  of  her  war 
power,  had  come  into  control  of  a  vast 
empire.  Her  dictation  extended  far  into  Asia, 
over  Turkey  and  Belgium,  and  from  Austria 
to  the  North  Sea. 

2.  The  brutal  treatment  of  the  people  who 
were  in  the  parts  Germany  occupied  in  north- 
ern France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Armenia,  and 
Poland. 

3.  Germany   proclaimed   to   the   world   by 
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nearly  ever)  mov<   she  m  d<   after  the  first  of 
August,  1914.  that  she  was  a  selfish  and  heart 
less    aristocrat    -autocratic    and    despotic    to 
the  last  degree. 

Germany  was  a  government  of  military 
force  and  thai  force  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  "war  loi 

This  meant  but  one  thing  for  America  and 
for  the  world  if  Germany  were  not  defea 
on  the  field  of  battle.  It  meant  the  control 
and  the  dictation  of  ourselves  and  ol  ill  o< 
by  a  government  of  a  few  on  the  principle 
that  "might  makes  right."  It  meant  for 
France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Great  Britain,  and 
for  the  United  States  and  for  all  others  that 
which  m.  be  expressed  thus:  We  have  the 
power  and  therefore  it  is  right  for  us  to  use 
it  whenever  and  wherever  we  please.  \\  e  can, 
therefore  we  will,  if  we  please,  to  do  so  for 
"might    makes   right." 

The  tone,  tlie  spirit,  and  the  arroganci 
these  two  >entencc<  were  in  every  proclama- 
tion of  the  "'war  lords"  and  from  all  thai 
could  be  learned  they  were  seconded  and 
adopted  bj  all  who  were  in  authority.  The 
first  manifest  result  was  that  on  April  6th, 
1917,  Congress  declared  that  Germany  had 
brought  on  war  with  the  United  States.  ,\t 
the  same  time  Congress  authorized  the  n 
essary  means  and  equipment  by  which  the  war 
could  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

Among  other  things  it  is  well  for  us  Amer- 
icans  to   know   and   to   appreciate,    in    conni 
tion   with   the  great   war.   is   the    fact   that   in 
society  everywhere  and  always,  there  ai 
stantly    two   conflicting   tendencies.     One  of 
these  is  the  desire  uf  the  people  to  take  in 
and  more  into  their  own  hands  their  govern- 
ment.    The  other  is  tin- 
holding  class   i,,   restrict   more   and   more   the 
rule  of  the  people  and  to  secure  for  then 
iter  and   greater  control    and    privileg 
■  of  tiles,-  js  the  opportunity  of  th( 
to  work   out   their  own   destiny  and  thus, 
the  thought   and  effort   necessary  to  take  I 

of   themselves,  grow   into   larger   intelligei 

and  sympathy. 
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vessels  which  were  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Another  thing  which  caused  Great  Britain 
to  desire  peace  on  the  one  hand  and  to  with- 
stand Germany  on  the  other  was  the  relation 
she  sustained  — actual  and  implied  —  to  her 
colonies  and  the  friendly  relations  these  col- 
onies sustained  to  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  earth.  Great  Britain's  colonial  system 
had  been  so  developed  that  while  there  re- 
sulted a  vast  empire  it  was  guided  by  the 
principles  of  English  liberty  and  the  affairs 
were  administered  by  representative  govern- 
ment. For  one  hundred  years  and  more  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  had  been  to  organize 
her  colonies  into  self-governing  states.  Thus 
there  was  what  we  may  call  a  federal  govern- 
ment in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in  South 
Africa.  These  governments  are,  in  fact,  three 
British  democracies  within  the  British  Empire. 
Because  of  this  condition,  because  of  the  re- 
lation Canada  and  the  others  sustained  to  the 
United  States,  and  because  Great  Britain  felt 
the  responsibility  of  a  free  people  for  the 
perpetuity  of  free  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  earth,  she 
called  to  arms  when  diplomatic  efforts  failed. 
The  spirit  and  attitude,  the  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices, the  loyalty  to  principle  and  sympathy  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  soldiers  and  seamen,  from  what- 
ever land  or  province  they  came,  as  well  as 
the  generous  support  of  the  English  people, 
will  go  down  in  history  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  British  in  this  great 
struggle  are  worthy  companions  of  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  others  whose  swords  were  unsheathed 
and  whose  armies  were  marshaled  at  the  call 
of  freedom.  The  sympathetic  cooperation 
and  sacrifices  of  Great  Britain,  without  hope 
of  material  reward,  with  France,  Belgium,  and 
Serbia  in  their  struggle  with  Prussian  autoc- 
racy are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

No  small  consideration  is  due  to  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
churches,  and  the  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations of  various  kinds  and  to  many,  many 
individual  men  and  women.     These  organiza- 


tions furnished  much  of  the  moral  and 
financial  support  which  made  victory  certain. 
History  will  not  let  the  world  forget  the  un- 
counted thousands  of  starving  peoples  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  in  Belgium,  Serbia,  Ar- 
menia, and  elsewhere  who  have  been  kept 
alive  by  the  contributions  of  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  sympathetic  nations  dur- 
ing the  years  of  this  conflict. 

The  grateful  peoples  of  the  earth  will  long 
remember  the  ideals,  purposes,  and  coopera- 
tion of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau, 
Premier  Yilloris  Emanuele  Orlando,  and 
others  on  whose  shoulders  the  burdens  rested 
and  to  whom  all  looked  for  direction  and 
leadership.  To  many  of  those  associated  with 
them  equal  honor  is  due  —  a  number  so 
great  that  even  the  names  cannot  be  recorded 
in  this  connection. 

The  world  will  always  owe  a  debt  to  Mar- 
shal Ferdinand  Foch,  General  Joseph  Jacques 
Joffre,  General  Julian  H.  G.  Bing,  Marshal 
Douglas  Haig,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  and 
to  many  other  great  leaders  in  the  allied  armies 
and  navies  who  made  possible  the  armistice 
and  the  final  day  of  peace. 

When  the  full  text  of  the  history  shall  have 
been  written  no  less  honor  and  no  less  ap- 
preciation shall  rest  upon  the  rank  and  file  — 
the  common  soldiers  and  seamen  —  who 
fought  and  aided  in  winning  the  battles  of 
freedom.  This  will  apply  alike  to  those  who 
did  faithful  service  in  this  land  as  well  as 
on  a  foreign  shore,  to  those  who  returned  to 
home  and  country  with  victory  resting  on  their 
banners  and  to  those  whose  bodies  lie  in  the 
lands  beyond  the  sea. 

That  the  facts  and  statements  in  the  fore- 
going pages  may  have  their  influence  in  mak- 
ing us  the  kind  of  Americans  we  ought  to  be, 
there  is  added  the  following  lines  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  D.  McCrea.  They  were 
written  during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  in 
April,  1915.  The  author  was  killed  in 
Flanders,  January  28,  1918.  Before  going  to 
the  army  he  was  a  practicing  physician  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  These  three  stanzas  will 
help  to  keep  alive  in  our  memories  the  sacri- 
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Lee,  Daniel,  76 
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Lewis  and  Clark,  35,  40,  41,  43,   110 
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Liberty  and  St.  Joseph  railroad.  89 
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Lincoln  Globe,  591 
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Little  Bighorn  river,  37 
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Little  Creek,  67 
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McManigal,  John,  608 
McMeans,  j.  A..  594 
McMurphv.   E  A..  446 
McNeely,  E.  G.,  203 
McNeely,   Hugh,   446 
McPherson,  Dr.  John,  303,  443 
McPherson,   Smith,  639 
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Perry.    D.    B..    496.    £21 

Pern  Times,  the,  444 

Pesson,    Rev.    II.,    793 

Phelps.    Rev.    S.,    745 

Philippines.  98.   105.  3S7.  640,  693 

Philpott,   T.   E.,   428 

Phoenix   Park,   72 

Pierce.  C.  W.,   155,  203 

Pierce,    President    Franklin,     124      143 

145,    694 
Pierce,  N.  O.,  445 
Pierce,   W.    L„   620 
Pierre,    85 
Pigeon  creek,   198 
Pike,  Lieutenant  Z.  M.    27    44    46 
Pike's  Peak,  75,  81,  84,  90,  93'  94 
Pikes  Peak  express,  81,  83 
Pi  cher.  Major  Joshua,  54,  59.  86,  395 
Pile,  T.  M.,  520 
Pine  Ridge,   3.   17.  36,   689 
Pioneer  railway.  465 
Pirtle.   C.    H..  '618.   624 
Placerville.  Cal..  81,  83 
Piatt,   L.   W.,   45S 
Piatt,    Rev.    M.    F.,    813 
Platte  river,  64,  75.  8S,  94,  117    377 
Platte  vallev.  87,   130.   104 
Platte  Valley  Herald.  445 
Platte  Valley  Timet.  4  15 
Plattsmouth.    75.    88,    196.    729 
Plattsmouth  Jeffersonian,   445 
Point,   Father,   724 
Points.   J.   J..   603 
Police  commission,   613 
Political  conditions.   201.   202    211    2?1 
223,  228,  232,  253.  259.  287.  289.  293', 

???•  Ill'  l°c3'  3°°-  329'  33Z  333  337 
343,  347,  351,  354,  369,  374,  381,  439 
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Political  parties,  533,  551,  572,  599,  603 
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Politicians,   133,   357 

Pollard,   E.   M.,  644,  645 

Pollard,   Isaac,    10 

Pomeroy,   General,   S.   C,  285 

Poncas,   see  Indians 

Pond,    E.    R.,   827 

Pony  express,  62,  82,  84,  94 

Pool,  C.  W.,  646,  648 

Poor,   H.    V.,  473 

Pope,    C.    J.,    705 

Pope.  Major-General  John,  52,  404,  411, 

686 
Poppleton,  A.  J.,  88,  159,  172,  203,  448, 

473.     61)8.     614.     698 
Population,   585,    587 

Populist    party,    540,    603,    615,    634,   697 
Porter,   Captain   C.   F.,   411,   414 
Porter,  J.    R.,  371,  417 
Porter,  N.   S.,  369 
Porter,  W.  F.,  622 
Post.    A.    M.,    624,   639,   696,   697 
Post,  G.   W.,  607 

Postal  telegraph  and  savings  banks.  627 
Potash    industry,    693,    702,   705,    839 
Pottawattomie,    128 
Potter,    W.    M.,    441 
Poultry   raising,    662 
Pound,   Laura   B.,   373 
Pound,    R.,    698 
Pound,   S.   B.,  372.  630,  633 
Powell,    Major,    417 
Powers,   Isaac,   607 

Powers,  J.    H.,   615,   616,   619,   627,   630 
Poynter,  W.  A.,  609,  624,  627,  635,  640, 

641 
Prairie   du   Chien   treaty,   273 
Pratt,   Orson,    140 
Pratt,    P.    P.,    141 
Preparatory  institute,  211 
Presbyterian    Church,    703,     736 
Christian    Endeavor    Society,    743 
College,   740 
Missionary   Society,   742 
Missions,    736,    738 
Presbyteries,     739 
Synod    organized,    737,    739 
Theological    Seminary,    741 
Presbyterian    mission    at    Bellevue,    182 

703,    705 
Press,  see  Nebraska  City  Press 
Presson,  Colonel,  88 
Presson,   Rev.   H.,   794 
Prey,  J.  W.,  428 
Price,   S.   B.,  438 
Pritchard,    M.,    796 
Pritchett,  G.  E.,  593,  597,  610.  612 
Prohibition,  187,  306,  604.  607.  622.  647, 
650.    697.     See   also    Liquor    Question 
Promontory   Point.   490 
Prouty,  L.  B.,  445 
Pryor,    Ensign   Nathaniel,  46 
Public  lands  and  buildings,  board  of,  581 
Pulitzer,    Joseph,    644 

Quincy,  Josiah,   106 
Quincy  &  Alton  railroad,  677 
Ouinn.    Rev.    L.    J.,    727 
Quivera,    711,    713 

Racan,  J.  F.,  635 

Railroads.    62,    145,   465,    491,    607,   629 
677,  680 

Assessments,  576 
Bonds,  470,  471 

Commission,    see   Raiheay   commission 
Construction,   151,  677,  680,  681 
Government    ownership    of,    615,    616, 

624 
Kings,  484,  548 
Legislation,    538,    548,    5S7,    569,    574. 

589,  623,  652 
Names    of.    see    individual    names    of 

railroads 
Passes    604,   606,   607,   616,   618,   639, 

641 
Politics,    598 
Rates,    589,    593,    603,    606,    611,    618, 

622,   624,    627 
Stations  and  naming,  622 
Valuation,   643 
Railwav  commission,  603,   613,  627    650 
Rainfall,    14,  661.  671 
Ramcy.    W.    N.,    734 
Randolph.    Tohn.    114 
Rankin,   B.'P..  201.  221,  264,  450 
Ransom,   F.  T.,  638 
Rassmussen,   I'.   ]..  760 
Raymond.   I.   M.',  613 


Reavis.    Isham,  370 

Red   River,    106 

Redick,  J.  I.,  363,  592,  604 

Redick,  W.  A.,  841 

Reed,   S.   B.,  491 

Reese,   M.    B.,    606,    607,   614,    618,   624 

634,    645,    695,    697 
Reese,    Rev.    VV.    S.,   748 
Reeves,  M.  S.,  283 

Reformed   Church  in  the  United   States. 
703,    749 

Early   Congregations,    752 
Home  Missions,  750,  752 
Nebraska   Classis,   749 
Rural    Churches.    752 
Synod   of  Northwest,    749 
Reiley,  Austin,  632 
Reinbolt,    II..    .<41 
Relief  commission,  623,  629 
Remington,  William.  350 
Remington,  Mrs.  William,  350 
Republican,  see  Weekly  Republican 
Republican    party,    134,    261,    291,    302 

318,   344,  415,  603,   642 
Republican  river,  5 
Resumption  act,  593 
Revenue  law,  231,  269 
Reynolds,  D.  B.,  603 
Reynolds,  M.  W.,  274,  433,  439    454 
Rhodes,   C.   J.,   731 
Rhullier.    Rev.    E.,    727 
Richards,  Lucius  D.,  612,  614,  618,  619, 

625,    655 
Richards,   Willard,    140,   141 
Richardson,   A.    T.,    62 
Richardson,    Rev.    C.    H.,   82'4 
Richardson,  J.   W.,  447 
Richardson,  Lyman,   190,  442 
Richardson,    O.    D.,    181,    191,    205     816 
Richardson,  W.  A.,   117,  234,  307 
Rice,    A.    E-.   824 
Rickley,    John,    337 
Riden,    M.   W.,    175 
.Ridgled.    F.    H.,    746 
Riggs,    Rev.    A.    L-,    826,    827 
Ring,    Rufus,    113 
Ringland,    W.    F.,    743 
Rio  Roxo  or  Red  river,  106 
Ritchie,   Joseph,    585 
Rittenhouse,   A.  J.,   608 
River  navigation,  62,  85 
Roads, 

Military,  88 
Old  Fort  Kearney,  406 
Territorial,    263 
Roberts,  Dr.  G.  H..  5S5,  611 
Roberts,    Rev.    T.    T.,   804 
Robertson,   N.   C.,   737 
Robertson,    Seth,   428 
Robertson,   T.   H.,   371,   433 
Robertson,  W.  H.,  596 
Robidoux,    Toseph,    72,   404 
Robinson,   j.    S.,   641 
Rock,    Carboniferous,   4 
Rock,    Cretaceous,   5 
Rock   Bluffs   City,   359,   446,  729 
Rock  county,  see  County 
Rock  Island  railroad.  677,  683 
Rockefeller   gifts,   643 
Rocky  mountains,   118,   136 
Roeder,    Rev.   A.,    762 
Rogers,  E.  H.,  337 
Rogers,    Manley,    312 
Rogers,   S.   E..   191.  423 
Rogers.   W.   R.,   149 
Roggen.   E.   P.,  428 
Rolfe,   D.   P.,  636 
Rolfe,   R.   M..  326 
Rooker,  W.  V.,  442 
Roosevelt,  Theodore.  650,  694 
Root.   Allen,   446.   585,   596,  619,  696 
Root,   J.   L..   697 
Rose,  A.  M.,  163 
Rose.  W.    B..   694.   696,  697 
R  Rev.    W.    YV\.   817 

Rosewater,   Edward.  441.  566,  589,  590 
592.  603,  610,  61S,  625,  635,  641,  644' 
676 
Rothacker,  O.  H..  441 
Rounds.   S.   P..    Sr..   441 
Rouse,  G.  L.,  639,  642 
Rouse,    Rev.    F.    T.,   817 
Rovce,  C.   C,  27 
Rule.    445 

Russell.  W.  H..  83 
Ryan,  T.  J.,  683 

Sacred  Heart.   Ladies  or,   716 
Safford,    Jacob,    154 
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Savage,  K.  P..  643 

Schill.    R.    A 

Schmcck.   R 
Schneider.  K.  F.,  440 

632 
Land 
School    law. 
Schuelke.   A 

Scientific  American,  96 
Scofield.    B.. 

■    CV  unties 
Seaton.  J.  S.,  344 
Secession  in   IR'.O.   112 

694,    696.    7 
774 
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Territorial     assembly,     officers    of,     376, 

729 
Territorial    court,    694 
Territorial  debt,   331 

Territorial  fair,  see  Fair,  first  territorial 
Territorial  legislature,  381 
Territorial    library,    423 
Territorial    organization,    147 
Territorial   scliool   commissioner,   297 
Thanksgiving  day,   155,  198,  434 
Thirty-two  mile  creek.   415 
Thomas,   A.    O.,    519,   650,   843 
Thomas,   C.   B.,  441 
Thomas,    E.    D.,    703 
Thomas,   E.  W.,  359 
Thomas   county,   see    County 
Thompson,  B.  B.,  180 
Thompson,    D.    E.,    640,    641,    693 
Thompson,    Edward,    499,    803 
Thompson,  J.  D.  N„  205,  255 
Thompson,  J.    M.,   615 
Thompson,    R.    B.,   632 
Thompson,    S.    R.,    13,    585 
Thompson,    W.    H.,   620,   627,   636,    639, 

644 
Thorne,    James.    438 
Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  503 
Thaver,    General    J.    M.,    88.    190.    210, 

319,  403,  409,  419,  541.  571.  573,  604, 

613,   617,    618,   628,   62".    701 
Thummel,   G.   H.,   624,   634 
Thurber,  H.   P.,  210 
Thurston,    J.    U.,    583,    593,    597,    607, 

630,  637 
Thurston  county,   see  County 
Tibbets,   G.   W.,  646 
Tibbies,   T.   H.,  402 
Tibbies,  Yosette  La   Flesche,   402 
Tichenor,   A.   C,   428 
Tiegenbauni.    II  .    782 
Tilden,  S.  J.,  583,  60S 
Times,   445 
Tipton,  T.   W.,  88,   339,  378,   537,   597, 

604 
Toadstool   park,  6 
Todd,  Levi,  603 
Tolls,   606 
Tower,  L.  H.,  606 
Towns,  naming  of,   196 
Townsentl,   A.   H.,  445 
Township  organization,  605 
Tracy,  E.  H.,  691 
Traders,    early.    24,    723 
Trading  post,  old,  86 

Train.  G.  F.,  8S.  349.  359,  465,  472,  473 
Transcontinental   railway.   85 
Trans-Mississippi    exposition,    675 
Transportation,  board  of,  611 
Travel  and  transportation,  early,  62 
Treaty  of  1783,  394 
Trecy,    Rev.    J..    724 
Trees  and  tree  planting,  16,  425,  672 
Trinity    Theological    Seminary,    758 
Trumbull.   Lyman,  3S2 
Tucker,   G.   P.,  225 
Tucker,   Nancy  T.,  224 
Turk,    T.    C,   446 
Turman,    Z.    B.,    796 
Turner,    A.    E.,    745 
Turner,  M.  K.,  603,  604 
Turtle    Hill,    96 
Turtle,   Rev.  J.    E.,   819 
Turtle,  S.  T.,'579 
Tyson,    F.    W.,   709 
Tzscliuck,   Bruno,   321,   563,   578 

Ulieler,  Joseph,  380 

Underground  railroad,  458 

Union   College,    506,    507.    779,    780 

Union    Pacific    railroad.    62.   81.   82,    87, 

88,  95,    129.    182,    198.   349,   377,   378, 

465,  473,  480,  481,  485,  491,  527,  613, 

684,  686 
Union  republican  partv,  337,  347.  361 
United    Brethren    Church.    703,    746 

Educational  Work.    74S 

Organized,    747 

Nebraska   Conference,   747 

Young   Peoples    Society,    748 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Church,  754, 

756 

Organized,    757 

Publishing    house.    759 

Theological   Seminary,   75.S 


Danish    Lutheran,   759 
United    Presbyterian    Church,    703,    753, 

754 
U.  S.  senators,  popular  election  of,  618, 

624,    627,    632 
U.  S.  surveys,  171,  188,  273 
University  of   Nebraska,   495.    521,   524, 

538,  579,  581,  609,  611.  630,  650,  664 
University  of  Omaha,  514 
Upjohn,  Dr.  E.  N.,  277 
Utah,  76,  90,  118,  122,  125,  392 

Valentine,  E.  K..  592,  597,  604,  607 

Vallandigham,  C.  L-,  308 

Vallery,  Jacbb,  Sr.,  578 

Yap     Camp,,    I.,    731 

Vanderburgh,  Judge  Henry,  109 

Vandervoort,   Paul,  630 

Vandeventes,  George,  369 

Van   Reuth,   Floris,   337 

Van  Vliet,  Captain  Stuart,  401 

Van   Wyck,   C.   H.,   578,    583,   598,   604, 

610,  616,  619,  627 
Vermillion,  67 
Vifquain,    Victor,    298,    299,    418,    597, 

692,    693 
Vigis,    P.    S.,    759 
Vincennes,  109 
Virginia,  98,  104,  112 
Vogg,    Father,    725 
Volcano  in  Nebraska,  44 
Von   Forell,   E-,  639 
Voorhees,  D.  W.,  308,  309,  311,  314,  590 

Wade,  B.  F.,  382 

Wait,  Addison,  648 

Wakeley,    Eleazer,    262,    318,    429,    596, 

612,    630,   694 
Walford,  W.  W„  314 
Walker,   William,   124,   126 
Wall,  Aaron,  612 
Wallace,    Rev.   J.    V..    719 
Wallace,  General  Lew,  409 
Wallichs,  John,  597 
Wallingford,  A.  J.,  418 
Walther,   Rev.   C.   F.,   773 
Wantossa,   the  steamer,  92 
Warbonnet  canyon,  3 
Ware,    F.    W.,   804 
Warfield,    Rev.    F.    A.,    817 
Warner,  J.    F.,    604 
Warren,    Bishop,    804 
Warren,   E.    F„   606 
Warren,   Marvin,   585 
Washburn,   William,   369 
Washington  College,  211 
Washington    County   Sun,   446 
Washington   monument,    599 
Waterman,  Herman,  314 
Waters.  W.  H.  H.,  337,  438 
Watkins,  Albert,  77,  625 
Watson,  Grove,   490 
Watson,  J.  C,  613 
Watterson,    Henry,    3S9 
Wattles,   G.    W.,  '676,   766,    843 
Wattles,   S.   H.,   410 
Waugh,  Samuel,  585 
Weather  bureau.   13 
Weaver,  A.   L,  604.  610 
Weaver.    T.    D.,    S39 
Webb.   J.    N.,    704 
Webster,  Daniel,  114,  116,   124,   125 
Webster,  E.  D,,  433,  625 
Webster,  J.  L.,  578,  624,  625,  629,  643, 

647,    844 
Webster,   T.    C,    801 
Webster,  W.  H.,  593 
Weekly  Republican,  Omaha,  93,  96,  374, 

690 
Weeping  Water,    10 
Weeping  Water   Academy,   824 
Welch,   Frank,   585 
Welch,  James,  300 
Weller,    Rev.    G.,    764 
Wellington,    72 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  88 
Weslevan   University,  497 
West,  G.  W.,  636 
West  Indies,   105 
Western  Bugle,   129 
Western   Baptist.    706 
Western  Potash  Co.,  842 
Western   Stage  Company,  82,  94 
Western.  Stockman,  444 


Western    Theological    Seminary,    792 

Westport,    64 

Wharton,    L.    1!..    703 

Wharton,    Captain   W.    II.,   400 

Wharton,   Major,   396 

Wheat  area,  660 

Whedon,   C.  O.,  593,  641,  642 

Wheel     Plan,    707 

Wheeler,   D.   H.,  336 

Wheeler,   T.   H.,  683 

Wheeler,    R.    L-,    501 

Wheeler   county,    see    Cour.'y 

White,  Captain  A.   G.,  411 

White,    Rev.    A.    (',.,   799,   800 

White,   F.   E.,  620 

White.    Mamr    I.    D.,    189 

Whitefield,   N.  "B.,   326 

Whitehead.  James,   628 

Whitman,   Marcus,   76 

Whitmore,   Frank,  653 

Whitmore,    William,   653 

Whitted,  R.  B.,  149,  190 

Whitworth.  Lord.  101 

Wight,    Rev.    E.    V..    741,    745 

Wilcox,  J.  C,  441 

Wilcox,  W.   H.,  605 

Wild   Cat  mountain,  75 

Wilder,   William,  414 

Wiles,   Captain   Isaac,  411 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  44,   109,    110 

Willard,   Mrs.   C,  733 

Williams,   Rev.    A.    I,.,   772 

Williams,   T.   A.,  645 

Williams,   T.   L.,   193,   476 

Williams,  J.  M.  S..  349 

Williams,   R.    S.,   458 

Williamson,    Rev.   J.,   753 

Williamson,   Rev.    I.   P..  S27 

Wilmot  Proviso,   116,   123 

Wilson,    A.    G.,    585,    746 

Wilson,  J.    S.,   273 

Wilson,    Woodrow.    650,    694,    843 

Wiltse,  Senator,.  646 

Wind   river,   64 

Winegar,  R.,  446 

Winnebagos,  see  Indians 

Wirth,    A.,    725 

Wisconsin.   118.    120,    123,    137 

Wise,  B.  T.,  411 

Wiseman,   Henson,   407 

Wolbach,   S.   N..  627,  636 

Wolfe,  J.   V.,   616,  627 

Wolff,   Rev.  J.,   763 

Woman   suffrage,   549,   574,   604,  627 

Woman's  associate   charities,   611 

Wood,  J.  M.,   175 

Wood  River  Center,  94 

Woodruff,    Wilford,    140 

Woodston,  S.  H.,  80 

Woodward,  T.  H.,  596 

Woodward,  W.  H.,  632 

Woolworth,    T.    M.,    87,    154.    192,    248, 

252.   352,   389,   557,   607,   698 
Workingmen's    Compensation    Law.    70n 
World-Herald,  see  Omaha  World-Herald 
World    War,    846-853 
Worthington,   Bishop.   770,   771.   772 
Worthington   Military    Academy,   772 
Wright,  Tohn,  71.  77,  274 
Wright.    W.    F.,   616 
Wright.  William.  149 
Wyandotte,  Otoe  county,  126,  142 
Wyeth,  Captain  Nathaniel  J.,  50,  64 
Wvman,  W.  W.,  226 
Wyoming,  98,   137,   392 
Wyoming  Telescope,  437,  438 

Yarcer.  Rev.  H.  L.,  791 

Yates,    Richard,   473 

Yellowstone,  the  steamer,  85 

Yellowstone  river,  76 

York    Business    College,    748 

York    College,    511.    74s 

York   Seminary.   499,  803 

Yost,   C.   E.,  340,  441 

Young,  Brigham,   139,  141,  401,  473 

Young,    Charles,    439 

Young,   Harriet  P.   W.,   140 

Young,   L.   D.,   140 

Yutan,    750 

Zaugg.  Rev.  F.  S.,  750 

Zentmeyer,  Milt^,   582,  585,  608,  611 
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